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* Mr Nixon isn’t counting on a 
miracle : he sent the bombeis 
ovei North Vietnam again 
because he calculates that his 
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china is compatible with get¬ 
ting re-elected in November, 
page o. The reaction in 
America, page 39. The view 
from Saigon, page 30. And the 
’72 election >tsclf starts to stir, 
pages 40 arid 41. 
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Britain has called the bluff of 
Malta’s Mr Mintoff. Will he 
negotiate realistically now ?, 
page 27. 
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Letters 


The Bengal war 

Sir —India has now ended the artificial 
military parity that John Foster Dulles— 
later abetted by the Chinese—gave the 
Pakistanis. You suggest (December 18th) 
this will (i) draw south Asia into the 
American-Soviet-Chincse power struggle 
and (ii; may well lead to guerrilla attacks 
and unrest in Bengal. I believe India's 
action will have just the opposite effect. 

Now that India’s dominance in the 
region is clear—as Pakistan’s failure on 
India’s western border, while India’s forces 
were heavily involved in die east, has 
dramatically illustrated—there is as great 
a likelihood of further conventional wars 
between the nations of south Asia as there 
is between the United States and Mexico. 
The reduced level of conflict within the 
region should leave Jess room for the 
outside powers to attempt to play one 
nation against another than has been the 
ease so far. 

Bengal will no doubt be a problem. Its 
extreme poverty, the lack of an adequate 
Bengali. middle class, the difficult terrain 
and dense population and China’s access to 
the area through Burma and the disaffected 
tribal areas of north-east India all bode 
ill. The danger was, however, greater 
before India acted than now. A guerrilla 
war with popular support was already 
under way. The Pakistani army could not 
stop it, but the left communists would 
probably have replaced the moderate but 
weak Awami League leadership, had the 
struggle dragged on. This was a funda¬ 
mental threat to India’s integrity that it 
could not accept. 

The west should recognise and be thank¬ 
ful for India’s dominance in south Asia. 
It means increased stability. It leaves the 
area dominated by a liberal society led by 
a large, able middle class with whom the 
west should be ideologically at peace and 
whose interest in balancing China parallels 
both Soviet and western interests.—Yours 
faithfully, William Drayton, Jr 

New York 

Sir —I have read your assessment of 
India’s “ victory ” in east Pakistan with 
some bafflement. You seem disposed to let 
India off with a slap on the wrist and to 
overlook the fact that the country’s pride 
in its neutrality has been sold to Russia at 
a cheap price and for a dubious short¬ 
term gain. 

Let Calcutta rejoice that Pakistan has 
been wiped out as a serious competitor in 
the valuable field of jute export, and credit 
Madame Prime Minister with having 
pulled off a domestic political coup. Then 
face the fact that she has opened Pandora’s 
box in this critical area by going to war, 


has ruined the economy of east Bengal for 
the foreseeable future and left it to be run 
by the Bangladesh government, whatever 
that title may signify in terms of capacity 
to govern. 

India’s economic situation is desperate 
enough to preclude the possibility of any¬ 
thing more than minimal aid to cast Bengal 
and who, may I inquire of you, will step 
in to bail out a wretched country now 
racked by war, economic disaster and 
bloody factionalism ? 

I can scarcely wait for your witty answer. 
—Yours faithfully, R. H. Wright 

New York 

Sir— While appreciating your perceptive 
article “Into the net” (December 18th), 
I wish to join issue on two points. 

It was not the Russians, but the 
Americans, who destroyed what you 
describe as “ the approximate balance of 
power ” existing between Pakistan and 
India. In 1954, the United States first 
gave military aid to Pakistan, which has 
been rightly described by Professor 
Galbraith as “ most categorically mis¬ 
chievous and wicked.” Mr Nehru, who 
until then was keen to have an amicable 
settlement with Pakistan even on the 
Kashmir question, felt that Pakistan was 
thenceforth going to speak from a position 
of strength and he rightly said at the time 
that American action had brought the 
cold war on the sub-continent. 

Secondly, it is simply not true that “ the 
main aim of Indian foreign policy since 
1947 ” has been “ the subjection of 
Pakistan.” Responsible opinion in India, 
barring a few communal parties, has all 
along accepted Pakistan as a settled fact 
after the partition and has desired a stable 
government there with which it could 
establish normal and friendly relations. 
Unfortunately, after nearly 25 years, 
Pakistan has not been able to have a 
constitution or a representative or stable 
government. It is Pakistan that has kept 
up a hate campaign against India, and 
during the past few months cries of 
*' jehad ” and " crush India ” have been 
raised by the people of Pakistan with the 
instigation of their government. Travers¬ 
ing the whole of India, one would not have 
seen any such posters or headlines in the 
press or heard any such cries in the 
streets.—Yours faithfully, G. L. Mehta 
Bombay 

Sir —Your article, “ Empress of India ” 
(December 18th), shows cynicism at its 
height. If India had suffered military 
reverses (say, in the west) cynics like you 
would have rejoiced at the fall of the 
“ preacher ”; now that it has won a 
victory, you are moralising. 

Your contention that 11 President Yahya 
could have been made to conic to terms 
with the Bengalis by means short of direct 
Indian invasion,” with a combination of 
guerrilla war and American pressure, seems 
over-optimistic. In spite of Dr Henry 
Kissinger’s belated and angry claims to the 
contrary, the American government was 
either unwilling to put pressure on Presi¬ 


dent Yahya Khan, or the sort of solution it 
was pressing for had already become a 
“ post-dated cheque ” to most of the Ben¬ 
galis. The government of India cannot be 
blamed for acting in haste. After ail, it 
waited for eight months during which 
precious little was done to alleviate the 
conditions which ultimately pushed India 
to war. Perhaps no other country in the 
world would have accepted the burden of 
8 million to 10 million refugees in the way 
India did. You may consider the refugee 
problem as an excuse for India’s invasion 
of Pakistan ; but it is doubtful whether any 
other state would have allowed its econ¬ 
omic, political and social stability to be 
undermined by such a huge influx, due to 
the calculated and reckless policies of its 
neighbour, and a hostile neighbour at that. 

The American Administration’s policy 
in this unhappy episode is contemptible 
and deserves to be treated as such. When 


the hapless Bengalis were being butchered 
by President Yahya’s army neither Mr 
Nixon, nor any of the White House “ whiz- 
kids,” uttered a single word in condemna¬ 
tion. But when the war started, Mr Nixon 
was the only leading st. tesman in the free 
world to come out with statements brand- 
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ing India an aggressor.—Yours faithfully, 
London, WCi A. K. Banerji 


Sir— You say (December 18 th) that “ Mrs 
Gandhi . . . did her reconstruction job . . . 
with a coolly masculine precision. . . . She 
has joined Mrs Mcir . . . Mrs Bandaranaikc 
... on the select list of tough-minded 
women who have beaten men at their own 
power game.” 

If you keep at it, one day the blindingly 
obvious will strike even you : intellect, 
determination, aggression (kindness, too ’), 
arc asexual characteristics. 

How about a resolution to try the road 
to Damascus next year ?—Yours faithfully, 
Hove, Sussex Ray Boreham 


Belgium 

Sir —Nothing is stranger than a foreign 
resident in Belgium writing to tell The 
Economist what the Belgians ought to do 
about their national structure. Belgium is 
a nation with two communities, and an 
overwhelming majority, both in parlia¬ 
ment and in the country, has approved 
various constitutional changes which give 
expression to this fact. It is the dwindling 
minority in favour of the status quo which 
tends to describe this process in terms of 
“ destruction,” “ tearing the country to 
pieces,” etc. Why should Mr Saunders 
(Letters, December nth) align himself so 
sclf-righteously with those fighting the 
realities of the country ? 

As for the historic references, The 
Economist, not surprisingly, is better 
informed than Mr Saunders, Belgium 
owing its independence to a consider¬ 
able extent to Lord Palmerston’s 
diplomacy; he, indeed, prevented France 
from carrying out its policy of transform¬ 
ing Belgium into a pro-Frcncfy client- 
state, subsequent to France’# active 
support of the anti Dutch revoltloppy 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £7000 pa and over 


Treasurer 


METROPOLITAN WATER BOARD 

The Treasurer is retiring in July, 1972 , and the 
Board is now considering the appointment of 
a successor who will be required to take over 
at the beginning of that month. 

The salary is £8,000 per annum. The new 
Treasurer must be professionally qualified — 
C.A ., C.C.A., or I.M.T.A.—and possess wide 
management experience. The Finance Depart¬ 
ment has some 700 officers; the Board employs 
5,000 people in all 

The Board's area of supply is some 540 square 
miles; it has approximately 6 million consu¬ 
mers ; an average daily output of over 400 
million gallons; and an annual expenditure of 
over £30 million. 

Further details and application form, which must he 
returned by 4 th February, from the Chief Executive, 
Metropolitan Water Board, New River Head, Rosebery 
Avenue, EC1R 4TP. 


Space on this page is reserved for 
managerial aopointments carrying 
salaries of £7,000 p.a. and above. 

Other appointments are advertised in the 
classified section on pages 76 to 79. 

Inquiries for space on this page 
and in the classified section are 
invited by: 


The Classified Advertisement Manager, 
Telephone 01-030 5155 




Finance 


• i ms is an unusual appointment at the 
centre of a £300M British engineering 
group. 

• the main role is to provide the link 
between the merchant banking, taxation, 
and other outside advisers of the group 
and the othei internal senior finance 
executives. The work is intellectually 
exacting and offers opportunities for 
creative endeavour in the field of 
borrowing, international taxation, and 
the financial administration of industrial 
investment overseas. Responsibility 

is to a main board director. 

• an understanding of decision making 
at top management level is as important 
as specialist financial knowledge. 

A Chartered Accountant is required 
preferably with experience in a large 
industrial enterprise. 

• salary is negotiable around £7,000. 
Preferred age mid-thirties. 

Write in complete confidence to 
P. G. Oates as adviser to the company. 


JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 


LIMIT FD 

10 HA LIAM STRfhT * LONDON WIN 6DJ 
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movement. The traditional French 
objective, to reach the Rhine 'as their 
natural frontier, is sufficiently known. 

The policy of imposing French as the 
only language in a country where the 
majority spoke dialects of Dutch was 
justified by the nineteenth-century Belgian 
governments by the same “ desire for 
unity" as Mr Saunders now expresses. 
In effect, it tended to push forward the 
borderline of French cultural, and thereby 
socio-political, influence. 

Why should Belgium not call a halt 
to a process which has, for many gener¬ 
ations, irritated the nation, narrowed its 
outlook and inhibited its potential ? It 
appears that the consensus for a regional 
structure for the Belgian state is nor only 
well-founded but also widely accepted 
throughout the provinces, if not in the 
capital.—Yours faithfully, 

Dar es Salaam F. M. Hintjens 


Gilt-edged 

Sir —In your note on the gilt-edged market 
(December 18th) you write : “The chart 
shows how extended gilts are looking, and 
how vulnerable they are to a change of 
expectations.” But is the look of a chart, 
especially a chart plotted on an arithmetic 
scale, evidence ? Your chart is 38m tall 
and 2Jin wide. We prefer to look at 
a chart which places greater emphasis 
on time and is drawn on a semi-logarithmic 
scale; such a version of the FT Govern¬ 
ment securities index is less than iin tall 
and is 4Jin wide. It presents a picture 
of an orderly progression from June, 1970, 
in which each rise has been followed by 
a comparatively long period of steady 
price. 

Charts arc like pastry. The chart maker 
can roll it out any way he likes. The chart 
you used has been rolled out thin from 
north to south and looks over-extended. 
Our chart would bo rolled out front east 
to west and give quite a different 


Oil in North 
America 

The latest of the EIU s new Quarterly 
Economic Reviews of the petroleum 
industry. Oil in North America, 
surveys the industry's problems from 
pipelines to pollution and forecasts 
its prospects in 1972. 

Every quarter the BtU publishes 70 reviews 
covering 150 countries. An annual subscription 
to one review (4 issues and an Annual 
SupplementJ is £10. Airmail postage extra. 
Single copies £3 each. Details from the 
Subscription Department 

ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 

Spencer House, 27 St Jamas’s Place, 
tendon SW1A 1NT Telephone 01 493 6711 

$33 Third Avenue, New York NY 10017, 

137 Avenue Louise, 1050 Brussels. 



impression. But all our scmi-logarithmic 
charts are rolled out to a standard thick¬ 
ness ; arithmetic charts are made, by the 
choice of scale and, in the case of point 
and figure, by the si/e of movement chosen 
for plotting, to show different degrees of 
extension and vulnerability.--Yours faith¬ 
fully, A. G. Ei.linger 

Cambridge Investment Research 


Gold myths 

Sir —You say (December x 8th) that the 
increase in the monetary price of gold has 
done nothing for gold shares. You fail to 
note that the new monetary gold price of 
$38 is below the price which has been 
received by gold producers for the past 
nine months, and that it had been generally 
known for the past three months that this 
would be the case. Conceivably, this could 
account for the share market’s lack of 
response to the announcement. 

You point out, correctly, that monetary 
gold holdings are equivalent to about 30 
years’ commercial consumption at the 
current rate. Unfortunately, in your 
anxiety not to disregard statistics, you 
appear to forget the rules of logic. For 
the statistic quoted is relevant only to the 
extent, if any, that central banks may 
deride actually to sell off their gold hold¬ 
ings. 

As to the probability of such sales, the 
following facts may assist in arriving at 
a realistic judgment : 

(1) The monetary crisis of March, 19G8, 
was precipitated by the unwillingness of 

rntral banks to continue sales of gold 
to the commercial market. 

(2) The monetary crisis of August, 1971, 
was precipitated by the unwillingness of the 
United States to continue sales of gold 
to other monetary authorities. 

(3) In September, 1970, the IMF replen¬ 
ished its holdings of currencies of 12 
member countries in a total amount of 
$325 million. Members were offered a 
choice of payment in either gold or SDRs. 
Nine members opted for a straight gold 
payment ; two members chose SDRs ; one, 
the United States, originalh requested a 
straight gold payment, but later modified 
the request to $100 million in gold and 
$21.9 million in SDRs. 

(4) In a similar currency replenishment 

exercise in April, 1971, involving 13 
members for a total amount of $320 
million, ten members requested gold and 
three members SDRs.—Yours faithfully, 
Chelmsford , Essex _P.D. Fells 

Christmas postal services 

Sir—Y ou appear to be surprised because 
the post office this Christmas, as in 
previous years, followed normal commer¬ 
cial practice in adjusting to the level of 
business demand by cither closing offices 
during the holiday or reducing services 
(December 25th). 

In fact, despite difficulties caused by 
very restrictive transport, 10,000 of the 
15,000 telephone operators on duty on a 
normal Saturday were at work on 


Christmas day coping with the telephone 
traffic. The reason why wc advise our 
customers in their own interest to dial 
calls direct whenever possible is because a 
large number of calls (over 20 million 4 
during the year) which could be dialled by 
customers are put through an operator. 

On the postal side, the post office has 
never as good as admitted “ that letters 
posted over the Christmas period will 
rake three times as long to arrive. . . In 
fact, thanks to the co-operation of cus¬ 
tomers in working to recommended jx>sting J 
dates—all of which include margins to f 
cover possible weather or transport 
hazards—virtually all the. mail was deli¬ 
vered by Christmas, much of it arriving 
almost as quickly as in normal times. 

You are also wrong in saying that no 
inland telegrams would be delivered 
during the holiday. Staff were on duty 
throughout the Christmas period to main¬ 
tain an emergency telegram service.— 
Yours faithfully, T. Dawson ^ 

Director of Public Relations 

London , Wi 


Witch-hunts 

Sir —You had a piece on Mr Dick 
Taverne’s victory after the witch-hunt to 
which he had been subjected in his 
constituency (December nth) in which you 
said that the local Labour parties have 
sensibly refused to permit a witch-hunt to 
take place, and that this has been good for 
the Labour party and for the cause of 
parliamentary democracy. 

By the same token, I hope your views • 
will extend to any Conservative anti- 
market MP who might be w'itch-huntcd. 

Let us hope that the Conservative party 
and Conservative associations are sensible 
about it and show their concern for 
parliamentary democracy by having no 
witch-hunts cither. A statement to this 
effect by the chairman of the Conservative 
party would, I should have thought, have 
done much to allay the suspicions aroused 
by his recent letter to constituencies con¬ 
cerning the Chelmcr report on the adop¬ 
tion of candidates.—Yours faithfully, 

London , EC2 Jim Bourlet 


Those earthlings I 

Sir —Said the observer on Mars to the man 
in the moon : c< Have you noticed how 
strangely those little men down there on 
earth have been behaving lately ? L r ntil 
recently they were always struggling to 
avoid a devaluation of their cuiicndes, 
each one of them proud if his money was $ 
considered strong, and feeling dishonoured 
if he had to devalue. But now every one of 
them is streaming to his neighbours ; 

‘ Pray ! My money isn’t worth all that.’ 
Tell me, do you think they are becoming 
wiser than before—or merely just a bit 
more stupid ? ” 

At that moment, unfortunately, a total 
eclipse hid from sight the silent and mock¬ 
ing smile of that wise old man „ in *hc 
moon.—Yours faithfully, G, S. CHAMBERS 
Cannes . '■ ! 1 ; 
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PROPERTY 


Good Service is the same in 
any language and our Staff 
are fluent in most.... 

We offer comprehensive Real 
Estate Service in U.K. and 
Continent. 

OFFICES • SHOPS • FACTORIES 
WAREHOUSES • LAND 

Messrs. Promibel-Williams 

122 Chauss6e de la Hulpe 
6 Stratton Street 
London. W.l 
TeL 493-4164 

Bruxelles 1050 
Tel. 73.81.70 


Office & Industrial 
Property 

Investment & 
Development Consultants 

Project Managers 


PEPPER ANGLES 
&YARW00D 

Chartered Surveyors 

Edward House 73 Brook Street 
London W1Y2JB 
Telephone 01 ■ 499 6066 




Successful Franchising- 
the key to Holiday Inn’s 
dynamic growth 


In less than 20 years 
Holiday Inns has grown from 
one Inn in Memphis U.S.A. to 
the world’s largest food and 
lodging system, with over 
1350 hotels and motels 
around the globe. 

75% of all Holiday Inns are 
operated under a Holiday Inn 
franchise (licence). Their 
success can be judged on 
occupancy which is 10-15% 
higher than the normal in the 
United States. This is aided 
by HOLIDEX - the world s 
largest computerised 
reservation system - backed 
by a world-wide network of 
sales offices, including four 
now open in Europe. 

In 1968 the first European 
Holiday Inn opened in Leiden, 
Holland. Since then a further 
ten Inns have opened and 
another 32 have been put 
under construction Over 50 
more projects are in the 
planning stage. 

Our goal is 3000 Inns 
around the world by 1980 
The majority of these will be 
operated by franchisees, with 
Europe being the major 
growth area. 

Anyone who is granted a 
Holiday Inn licence 
automatically benefits from 
the vast experience gained 


by the company's 
international operation. 
Highly qualified people are 
available to give assistance 
in selecting a site, in 
preparing a mortgage 
presentation, architectural 
plans and furnishing 
requirements. There’s also a 
comprehensive training 
programme for your staff. 

Through the International 
Association of Holiday Inns 
(IAHI), of which all 
franchisees are members, 
you can gain valuable 
information on innkeeping 
and profit building 
techniques. Through 
participating in IAHI 
conferences you can have a 
voice in establishing system- 
wide policies. 

If you have sufficient 
funds, a site or an existing 
hotel which could meet 
Holiday inn requirements, 
you’re well on your way to 
qualifying for a Holiday Inn 
franchise and we’ll.be 
pleased to hear 
from you and pro- 
vide further details. w 

International M 
Franchise Sates 
Dept., Holiday Inn 
1920 Diegem 
Belgium. 
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If you want a man to do 
a first-class job, 
give him a first-class ticket. 


Economy class travel looks like sound company policy. 
On paper. 

In practice, just how sound is it? 

Think of what you’re askingyour man to do. 

Make decisions that could affect the future of your 
company. Decisions that rely on clear thinking. 

He’ll need to be as rested and relaxed as possible. 

Ready to go into action as soon as he reaches his destination. 

And that’s how first class will get him there. 

More relaxed, because he’s travelling in greater space 
and comfort. More rested, because there are fewer people and 
fewer disturbances. 

And, psychologically, that first class ticket does a lot 
for his image and yours. It tells him you think he’s the best 
man for the job. 

So give him a first class ticket. And he’ll do the 
first class job. 


takes good cate of you. 



Tin- 

Economist 


January i, igj2 



The message of the bombs 


Those American bombers that started flying over North 
Vietnam again last Sunday were President Nixon's new 
year greeting to his critics at home. So iong as he went 
on pulling his troops out of South Vietnam, and so long 
as the number of American lives lost in action went on 
dropping and the real shooting was confined to Cambodia 
and Laos, the American opposition id the war seemed to 
be quiescent. Mr Nixon may not be getting out of 
Vietnam as fast as many people say they would like, but 
he is visibly edging towards the door. But (‘very now and 
then he gives the protesters an excuse to occupy the arm 
of the Statue of Liberty or a bit of Lafayette Square, 
The latest bombing strikes, like the Cambodia operation 
in 1970 -and the Laos offensive last March, gave the 
critics the chance to flog the war back into life as a 
domestic political issue. Over the past week, all those 
Democrats with one eve on Novembers presidential 
election have been jumping to their feet to attack what 
Senator McGovern labelled a u shocking escalation ” of 
the war ; and even Senator Humphrey latched on to (lie 
raids as a reason to commit himself to a policy of total 
American disengagement from south-east Asia (see page 

39 )- 

But the rhetoric of Capitol Hill should not be allowed 
to obscure what is actually going on in Indochina. It mav 
turn out to be true that this week’s bombing was ori a 
scale that has not been seen since late in 1968, when 
President Johnson called off his aerial offensive against 
North Vietnam. But the Americans called a halt to the 
bombing on Thursday after four and a half days (see 
page 30); and it would be wrong to talk of a 
reversion to the Johnson policy. The latest strikes are not 
a radical departure from Mr Nixon’s policy of phased 
withdrawal. In fact, they demonstrate the new pattern of 
the Indochina war—a war in which the real fighting is 
going on outside South Vietnam, in Laos and Cambodia, 
and in which the American role is to provide planes 
rather than men. This may prove to be the basis for a 
permanent holding position in Indochina, Mr Rogers, the 
Secretary of Sta/te, made it clear on the eve of the bomb¬ 


ing strikes that the United States would keep the option 
of launching aerial attacks indefinitely ; and now North 
Vietnam knows that it has lost the immunity it thought 
it had re-won in 196b, 

M r Laird, the Secretary of Defence, says that the 
North Vietnamese had contravened the' tacit agreement 
that is supposed to have brought ail end to bombing 
operations against North Vietnam in 1968 by shooting 
down reconnaissance planes, shelling Saigon and trying to 
open up an infiltration route through the demilitarised 
/one. Many American observers, including Mr ("lark 
Clifford, the former Defence Secretary, have publicly 
doubted whether this agreement ever existed. Whether it 
did or not, Mr Nixon’s real motives for ordering the 
bombing have to be sought elsewhere. 

The North Vietnamese build-up 

To begin with, the Americans were alarmed by the recent 
communist offensives in Cambodia and in Laos, where 
the North Vietnamese have overrun the Plain of Jars 
and are now threatening the Central Intelligence Agency’s 
base at Long Cheng. The,communists in Laos have been 
operating in greater strength than usual, using tanks and 
heavy artillery. The seasonal ebb and flow of war in 
Laos, of course, is never quite as dramatic as ii looks. 
Throughout Indochina, the communists tend to make 
their greatest gains during the dry season, when they can 
advance comfortably across the hills and paddies, and 
the government forces tend to recoup their losses during 
the wet season, when control of conventional communica¬ 
tions (road, river and air) gives them a decisive military 
advantage. On the other hand, the fact that the North 
Vietnamese launched their Laos offensive much earlier 
than usual suggested that they may be planning a follow¬ 
up. This could take the form of an assault on relatively 
exposed towns like Pleiku in the central highlands of 
South Vietnam or, easier still, an attack on Phnom 
Penh. The idea that something of this kind was in the 
offing may have made the Americans act. 

But there an* other equally important factors. One is 
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the significant build-up of North Vietnamese air power 
in recent months. The diminutive North Vietnamese air 
force has never before presented any real challenge to 
American supremacy in the skies over Indochina. Until 
recently, North Vietnam had only about 165 combat 
aircraft, all but ten of them fighters. But there are now 
reports that another 200 Mig fighters have been moved 
from China -to North Vietnamese airfields, and that the 
communists have greatly expanded their anti-aircraft 
system. This means that more American Ixombers arc 
going to be shot down over Laos ; and in fact the loss 
of five Phantoms last week was probably one of the things 
that stung the Americans into launching (he new offensive 
against North Vietnam’s growing air power. 

Trying to keep 1972 quiet 

But the crucial thing is timing. Next month Mr Nixon is 
due to go to Peking, and by March the whole process of 
primary elections and campaigning leading up to the 
American presidential election will really be under way. 
Mr Nixon will want to avoid getting himself tangled up 
in a major military operation in Indochina at the moment 
when he is hoping to trade concessions with Chou Kn-lai. 
He will also want to avoid the embarrassment of a major 
communist offensi\e, another Tct, just when the presi¬ 
dential election is starting. An effective bombing campaign 
at this stage could serve several purposes. It would place 
Mr Nixon in a stronger bargaining position if there is 
any deal to be done with the Chinese over Indochina, by 
showing that the Americans still have some room for 
manoeuvre and are still capable of responding in force 
to a North Vietnamese offensive. It may also help to 
avert a communist offensive later by disrupting move¬ 
ments of supplies and reinforcements. 

Of course, there are some people who argue that the 
North Vietnamese have lured Mr Nixon into a skilfully 
baited trap and that their early offensive in Laos was 
designed to provoke the kind of American response that 
might jx^rsuade the Chinese to cancel the Nixon trip to 
Peking. Certainly, the Vietnamese communists are not 
happy about Mr Nixon’s overtures to Chou En-lai, or 
about the fact that the Americans and the Chinese 
appeared on the same side during the Indo-Pakistani con¬ 
flict. This was confirmed when the communist parties of 
Indochina decided to hold a joint meeting to proclaim 
their readiness to continue the war on the day that Mr 
Nixon is due to arrive in Peking. But the truth of the 
matter is that Mr Nixon's bombing campaign is not 
enough to persuade the Chinese to call off his trip, unless 
they have already decided to do that and arc merely 
casting around for a suitable pretext. 

Anyway, it is very hard to see how the Chinese and the 
Americans couid arrive at a secret agreement that would 
change the situation in Indochina in any fundamental 
way. This is not a war that is going to be ended at 
the conference table until one side is ready to concede 
the battle, or the great powers are agreed on a common 
strategy. The Chinese and the Russians, even if they 
warned to, cannot bring pressure to bear on Hanoi for 
any compromise if Hanoi can turn round and blast them 
for deserting the chief cause that the communist world has 
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worked for in the past decade. That also goes for.the 
Paris peace talks. It is nonsense for U Thant to say that 
the bombing strikes have put paid to the negotiations 
in Paris for the moment. There has never been any serious 
negotiating in Paris since these meetings began three 
years ago, and the Americans pulled out of the slanging 
match three weeks ago until further notice. 

The Indochina war is still going to be won or lost 
on the ground. At the end of it, this part of Asia may 
well look like a patchwork quilt, with the government 
forces holding on to most of South Vietnam and the 
most densely populated areas in Cambodia (the south¬ 
eastern area around Phnom Penh and Battambang in 
the west) and Laos (the towns along the Mekong valley) 
while the communists cling to their bases in the “ tri¬ 
border ” region where Laos, Cambodia and South 
Vietnam meet. It is over this thinly populated area—much 
of it now empty of people—that most of the past year’s 
bombing has been done. There could be a major com¬ 
munist offensive in South Vietnam after the American 
presence has dwindled to a tiny garrison. But then the 
communists would virtually have to start from first base. 
The insurgency in South Vietnam has assumed the form 
familiar in the late 1950s and early pjfios—terrorist 
attacks on government personnel, and intimidation of the 
civil population—with the significant qualification that 
many of the Vietcong cadres, cut off from their outside 
support, have lost heart. A new offensive would look 
more than ever like a foreign invasion, waged by fresh 
North Vietnamese divisions shunted in through Laos or 
Cambodia. And for the moment the physical capacity of 
the North Vietnamese to launch that kind of operation 
has been diminished by floods, loss of agricultural produc¬ 
tion, dwindling manpower resources and the kind of 
fatigue that must eventually set in even in a tough little 
dictatorship like North Vietnam. 

The reason for being there 

These are becoming home truths to those who have 
followed the course of the Indochina war. But the 
American weariness is such that many American politi¬ 
cians (including some of those directly responsible for the 
conduct of the war under previous administrations) show 
a curious myopia when confronted with them. It is under¬ 
standable that some Americans should have half-forgotten 
their original motives for getting involved in the Vietnam 
war, and appear tongue-tied when it comes to talking 
about the principles they then believed themselves to be 
defending. And maybe no one would have been ready 
to countenance the war if it had been possible at the 
start to visualise the burden of human suffering, the 
billions of dollars and the domestic crisis that it was 
going to entail. But it has happened. The Americans have 
reached the stage where they have a much better than 
50-50 chance of disengaging from Indochina while 
leaving behind political structures that will not collapse 
in their wake iike a house of cards. That is a pretty modest 
achievement by comparison with their original aim of 
helping to build democracies in south-east Asia—an aim 
that their own withdrawal is steadily making more remote. 
But it is reason enough for holding on. 
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What's it to be, Ted? 

Mr Heath made 1971 the year for Europe. He needs to 
make 1972 the year for the British economy 


The most frequently-heard criticism among Tory back¬ 
bench MPs about their Government is that it Is not 
greatly interested in politics. Backbenchers, unburdened 
by the distractions or fascinations of office, put great 
^ store on politics. It would, of course, be "nonsense to 
Suggest that there is unrest among the Tories as a result 
of the Government’s performance in 1971. Indeed, they 
have been immensely sympathetic—some of Mr Powell’s 
supporters might say supine—in their acceptance of the 
Government’s difficulties. But apart from Mr Heath’s 
own glittering success on the common market—which 
alone made 1971 a momentous year—the Government’s 
k performance was far short of brilliant. 

Of course, the events of the year did not help. The 
Government did not actually make Rolls-Royce and 
Upper Clyde Shipbuilders go bust, or divide Ireland. It 
did not even start the wages-priccs spiral; it did not stop 
it, either. But the Tories would be making a very grave 
error if they sat back and blamed their consistently poor 
ratings in the opinion polls and their dismal electoral 
record during the year on the mistakes of their 
predecessors or on the intractability of Ulster, mounting 
unemployment and the unpopularity of the common 
market cause. The fact is that, again with the exception 
* of the market issue, the Government did not have the 
energy or the inclination to take on any other political 
argument in the country. Action not words is a fine 
slogan for a government, but when that government is 
forced to backtrack on many of the actions it had 
intended—as Mr Heath’s had to do in 1971—words can 
come in mighty useful. There is a simple test Tory MPs 
could make of their own and the Government’s failure 
in that respect: they should ask the members of their 
local associations whether they have a clearer under¬ 
standing of the Government’s philosophies and policies 
this week than they had a year ago. It will be a rare 
Tory indeed who can give an honest yes to that. 

There is much to admire in Mr Heath's approach 
to his life and his job. He pursues his private interests 
—sailing, music, actually conducting a symphony 
orchestra—with an openness which makes him, if any¬ 
thing, even less comprehensible as a personality than 
ever to the majority of the electorate. He knows that by 
*■ now, and certainly the image-makers among the Tory 
managers, who once suggested he might buy a racehorse 
or two to endear him to the British public, have long 
since abandoned the attempt to change his public persona. 
To a man of such temperament nothing can be more 
galling than to sec Mr Wilson survive every twist and 
turn of the past year with a greater public acceptability 
in the polls than his own. To Mr Heath that is not 
politics but gimmickry. Some would argue, of course, 
cm the'evidenoe of his visit to the troops in Ulster before 


Christmas, that Mr Heath’s attitude to political 
gimmickry is proving as adaptable as his policies towards 
lameduck industries. Anything was possible in 1971, but 
that seems inherently unlikely. Would Mr Wilson ever 
have allowed himself to be photographed wearing a 
flack jacket in any part of the United Kingdom t 

Any evidence during the coming year that Mr Heath 
has stopped confusing the art of politics with the artifices 
of political gimmickry will be welcomed by the Tory 
party. For it is going to be a tricky political year. One 
of the more interesting aspects of politics las' year was 
the way the word consensus—which Mr Heath had 
been so hysterically accused of breaking in 1970 
—suddenly dropped out of the vocabulary of political 
abuse. The reason is simple enough: as the Government 
has been forced back to a more central position than it 
wished to adopt on the social services, prescription 
charges, aid to industry and so on, Mr Wilson and most 
of the Labour party have been busily detaching them¬ 
selves from many of the policies the> were happy, or 
forced, to adopt in government. The result is, therefore, 
that on the three main political issues of 1972—the 
enabling legislation to join Europe, Ulster and unemploy¬ 
ment—there is no consensus between the two major 
parties, and it has been broken largely by Labour. 

And a worry for Roy 

The disturbing prospect for the coming year is that 
those three issues are going to be fought entirely on 
party lines ; and there will be few subsidiary issues— 
certainly not Rhodesia, education or housing—which will 
not be fought on party lines cither. That will make 1972 
very much the year for party politics. It is more than 
probable that Labour, which usually prefers an internal 
quarrel to anything else, will let the Government off the 
hook much of the time. But Labour is too unreliable in 
every way for that to be counted on, and, given only a 
reasonable desire for party unity up to, say, the summer 
recess, most of the ammunition will be in Labour’s locket. 

The party battle over Europe could start very soon 
after Parliament returns on January 17th, when there 
could be a debate on the fisheries agreement on the 
Thursday. That would simply be a foretaste of what is to 
come on the enabling legislation, for even if Mr Jenkins 
and his pro-market colleagues were to accept that the 
Government had a reasonable agreement on fish, they 
are committed to opposing all the consequential legislation. 
Such a switch may not do Mr Jenkins much good with 
the public and he cannot be greatly looking forward to 
political life in 1972. But it will not do the Government 
any good, either, for on the basis of the vote on the 
principle of joining the EEC on October 28th, the 
Government theoretically would not have a majority. 
Stone of the 39 Tories who voted against entry then 
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have already said they will support the Government in 
future ; but the Government must always be certain 
of getting its business through the Commons, and not 
only is there going to be a great deal of arm-twisting 
there may have to be some rather squalid deals as well. 

Of course, it will never be put like that. But it is 
perfectly possible that on some stages of the European 
legislation the Government will beliew that it desperately 
needs the votes of the eight Northern Ireland Unionist 
MPs (only two voted for the market in October). The word 
deal will never be mentioned, but the Leader of the 
House, Mr Whitelaw, and the chief whip, Mr Pym, 
will be happier, to put it at its kindest, if there is no 
change in the Government’s Ulster policy which is 
likely to make that right abstain or vote against the 
European legislation. But even if the overlapping politics 
of Europe and Ulster never reach that depth, Ulster could 
easily become an even more difficult political problem 
for the Government than it is now. Unless the IRA 
campaign is broken fairly soon, which does not seem 
too likely, the Labour party is certain to oppose the 
Government’s polities even more stridently, and the 
Government will only be able to meet that challenge at 
the risk of further alienating the minority in Ulster. 
That may not do the Labour party much good in the 
long term, but that will not stop Labour trying to make 
life impossibly hard for Mr Maudling. As things stand 
already, the middle ground between the Government 
and the Labour party on Ulster is merely the solitary 
plinth occupied by Mr Wilson—with Mr Callaghan not 
quite certain whether to be half on or half off it. 

Of course, most Labour MPs will indignantly deny 
that they would play party politics over Ulster. All 
will deny that they would play party politics with the 
unemployed ; but they will, and while unemployment 
is rising it will be regarded by both parties as the issue 
which is likely to settle the next general election. The 
Economist has argued that the present level of unemploy¬ 
ment is unacceptable for long m a civilised society, but 
that now that it has been reached it provides the Govern¬ 
ment with an opportunity for an equally unprecedented 
sustained rate of economic growth. That is true so long 
as the Government keeps its nerve. Unfortunately, the 


recent indications have been that much of the Govern* 
ment, for a mixture of social and political reasons which 
would be difficult to disentangle, would be happy to 
lose its nerve if only it really knew how. What seems 
certain is that anyone with a plan to reduce unemploy¬ 
ment by 10,000 a month would have heads nodding 
sagely around the cabinet table today. Mr Heath should 
lock his dodr to all such callers. 

Remember Supermac 

It is now fairly well established that a modem prime 
minister can only pick up one principal issue at a time * 
Last year, Mr Heath rightly concentrated on Europe 
this year he has the choice of Ulster or the economy. 
The temptation, and probably a good deal of well- 
meaning advice, will be for him to concentrate on Ulster, 
for that is where people—British troops and innocent 
civilians—are being killed. The temptation should be 
resisted. Mr Heath will no doubt be reminded how Mr 
Macmillan picked up the Cyprus problem to the exclu¬ 
sion of all else and solved it--or moie or less solved it so 
far as the British were concerned. But neither Mr Heath 
nor anyone else is going to more or less solve the Ulster 
problem in this Parliament, never mind this year. And 
Mr Heath will remember the damage done to the 
Macmillan government—and particularly its economic 
policies—by its leader’s concentration on Cyprus. There 
is nothing much that Mr Heath could achieve in Ulster 
that Mr Maudling, or, if there is a Government reshuffle, 
someone like Mr Robert Carr could not achieve equally 
well. 

The sensible thing for Mr Heath to do both for his 
Government and the country is to devote most of his 
energy and willpower, of which he has an abundance, 
to ensuring that another opportunity for economic growth 
Is not thrown away for lack of nerve or political nous. 
All governments find that they cannot do many of the 
things they wish. But the prime minister of this country, 
if he devotes his mind and heart to what he most wants 
to achieve, has a leverage in the political system, among 
industrialists, in the City, with the public and even with 
other governments which no one else can ever have. Mr 
Heath should use that leverage on the economy in 1972. 



Europe goes out of tune 

The Europe Britain is joining has several adequate conductors. 
But the players need a lot of rehearsal 


A year to go until Britain’s formal entry into the common 
market, and the political music on the continent is par¬ 
ticularly discordant. Belgium has gone weeks without a 
government; Italy has come within an acc of political 
breakdown over choosing a new president; Holland’s 
latest coalition is apparently losing, like its predecessor, 
the old control over wage inflation ; Herr Brandt went 
off to Key Biscayne with one of his coalition partners 


muttering about resignation ; and, for those who believe 
in fate’s hidden hand, President Pompidou was only 
one step ahead of l>eing unintentionally shot up in his 
helicopter by a group of hunters indulging in theit 
Christmas rite of devastating the French countryside. It 
is when politics across the Channel looks a bit like comic 
opera that the true British anti-marketeer finds loudest 
tongue: we cannot beat the Europeans, maybe, hut, 
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God for Harry, England and St George, let’s not join 
them either. 

It is an unhappy contrast to the pretensions which 
Europe’s major leaders carried with them to their 
separate meetings with the President of the United States 
at a time, Mr Nixon said to Mr Heath as he planted a 
tree in Bermuda, “when a new Europe and a new 
America are emerging.” The political uncertainty in so 
much of western Europe looks equally strange when 
set alongside the ambitions Europeans have for their 
continent after Britain joins, a formidable catalogue of 
change and hope which is discussed in the survey appear¬ 
ing in this issue of The Economist after page 42. 

Who does speak for Europe ? 

The contradictions are likely to persist. M. Pompidou 
claimed to speak for Europe when he met Mr Nixon, yet 
he had barely got home before he was denouncing those 
Europeans who would destroy in its present form Europe’s 
major achievement of integration so far, the common 
agricultural policy. M. Pompidou was a legitimate 
messenger of European power when he went to the 
Azores with the blessing of his two equals, Mr Heath and 
Herr Brandt. But by what “ European ” right does he 
speak in defence of a system of agricultural protection 
which the governments of Germany, Italy (see page 72) 
and Britain and many Frenchmen, in their different ways, 
questioned during the closing weeks of 1971 ? Even the 
ease with which a European and an American president 
cut the dollar knot looks freakish when there is added 
on the French afterthought that nothing should be done 
to reform the international monetary system until 
America gets its economy straight—which may mean not 
for another two or three years. So what were those five 
wrangling months at the end of 1971 tor ? 

Mr Heath will soon be meeting M. Pompidou and 
Herr Brandt once again, carrying one stage further 
the modem manner of European policy-making through 
frequent meetings among the men who matter at the top. 
Perhaps by the end erf this new year, when Britain’s 
Parliament has agreed to the ratification of the treaty 
of accession to the European community, a solemn summit 
of all the enlarged common market’s heads of government 
will meet to decide where Europe should go next. But 
beneath the smiles and apparent glamour of these 
meetings 1972 will probably not be any easier a year 
for pro-Europeans to explain away than 1971 was. 
Indeed, even through the tumult of an American election, 
the anti-market argument will be pressed home that 
Britain is forsaking an Atlantic allegiance at the very 
moment when things in America are at last about to 
look up in favour of a Europe whose internal divisions look 
increasingly incurable. 

Britons, pro-European Britons in particular, should 
therefore be very clear in their minds what it is they 
are about to do. Mr Heath himself will need to be 
careful—in a Europe whose monetary, farming and 
eastward-looking policies are growing causes of internal 
dispute—that his own declared bias in favour of a larger- 
than-life British presence in the politics of Europe does 
not make 'the other Europeans ask hint who he thinks he 


is. The impression has got about that Mr Heath’s inten¬ 
tion is not only to maintain a pretty cool distance from 
the United States. It is said to be also, fiom the moment 
of entry next year, to start knocking the Europeans’ heads 
together in order to make sure that they follow sensible 
policies. 

It is right for a British prime minister lo assert British 
self-interest, and to appeal to European common sense. 
The danger is (hat, put the wrong way, these things may 
come to be seen as an unfortunate form of Bntish arro¬ 
gance called heath ism. The realities that have called for 
involving Britain with Europe are as down-to-earth and 
unspectacular as they ever were. Going tt alone nukes no 
sense in a world of 'trading blocks which seem condemned 
to more, not less, protectionism. Britain’s economic 
interest in the Commonwealth has dei lined, and is still 
declining. America, even a recovering America, is no 
replacement for the Commonwealth or foi Europe in 
economic terms if only because neither house of the 
American Congress will ever come within shouting 
distance of enacting the legislation that would be needed 
to include Britain in a preferential Atlantic trading area. 

I11 politics Euiope’s continental nations arc wedded to 
coalition systems which are mercifully foreign to Britain. 
But the fact that Herr Brandt’s political survival depends 
on the electoral weakness which persuades his government 
partners, the Free Democrats, not to break their coalition 
with him is not affected by whether Britain goes into the 
community or stays outside it. The same dung is true of 
the fact that M. Pompidou has earned the almost 
unprecedented admiration of Frenchmen which he now 
enjoys by pursuing a quiet but entirely self-interested 
international policy. These arc things that Britain will 
have to live with in the 1970s whatever the form of its 
connection with Europe. Even if the ups and downs 
of European politics were to destroy the European com¬ 
munity, what matters is that the British should have a 
say in the manner of its making or its unmaking, not be 
left gaping outside. 

That farm policy 

The alterations needed in Europe’s common farm 
policy imply neither its destruction nor that Britain should 
refuse to be involved with it. The basic aims of that 
farm policy have been the right ones for Europe ; they 
need to be modified, but, in an age of rising world food 
prices, they could be the right ones for Britain by the 
end of the 1970s. The present rules of the common farm 
policy are not sacrosanct. But M Pompidou, fighting 
for his comer, is justified in arguing that if Europe is 
ever to find a common purpose in monetary, defence and 
foreign policies 'the occasion of a new dollar parity or of 
British entry should not be used to pull down thought¬ 
lessly what integration already exists in the community. 
The next stage is to see how far the various national 
interests of western Europe can be brought together to 
expand what Europe has in common: it may turn out 
that the easiest progress will be in social policies. But 
Europe is not a power that Britain is joining to direct 
its ways; it is something that has still to be conceited 
politically. Anything else is mere presumption. 
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They have a president 

But Signor Leone's tiny majority still leaves the Italians 
with their real problem unsolved 



The Italians finally managed to elect a new president 
before Christmas. But only just. The 23rd and final ballot 
was held on Christmas eVe. Out of it Senator Leone, a 
Christian Democrat from Naples, emerged as the successor 
to President Saragat for a seven-year term. On Wednes¬ 
day Signor Leone took his oath of office and appealed to 
parliament and the nation for unity. 

His call for national unity was needed. The election 
was unusually bitter, even by Italian standards. During 
one ballot senators and deputies almost came to blows. 
The election developed into a direct confrontation 
between the Christian Democrats, assisted in the closing 
stages by the Social Democrats as well as the Republicans 
and others, and an alliance of Socialists and Communists. 
Both the main groups changed their candidates when the 
original men proved to be unelectable, and it was only 
on the penultimate ballot that Signor Leone actually 
emerged from the shadows to collect his side’s votes. He 
eventually scraped home with 518 votes—13 more than 
the required majority—against 408 for the left-wing 
alliance’s Signor Nenni. Since then there have been 
charges that his tiny majority included votes from the 
far-right-wing Italian Social Movement, the MSI. 

What is certain is that the alliance between the Christ¬ 
ian Democrats and the Socialists, which has formed 
the basis of every Italian government since 1963, has 
been put in jeopardy. On Wednesday President Leone 
invited the prime minister, Signor Colombo, to continue 
in office with his centre-left coalition government until the 
next parliamentary election in 1973. Signor Colombo 
will try to hold the coalition together. But whether 
it will be able to get through the economic and social 
reforms which arc now urgently needed in Italy is very 
much in doubt. Apart from a reform of the tax 
system and the continued need to reduce the size of 
the bureaucracy, housing and schools are badly in need 
of money. There is also the perennial argument about 
whether the best way to cure the stagnation of the 
economy is really to pump in more government money. 

There are quite a lot of people in Italy who argue that 
what the country now needs is a strong man to put 
through the necessary reforms : that the compromises 
and delays of the parry system will never solve the basic 
problems. Certainly the continued rise of support for 
the right in recent elections, including the new strength 
of the MSI, suggests that many Italian voters feel that 
way. Even if a stronger president is not the answer, 
another proposal is that a centre-right coalition should 
replace the centre-left, with the Socialists leaving the 
government and the Liberals coming in. After all, the 
centre-left experiment has had nearly eight years to justify 
itself, and it has not yet done most of what it set out to do. 
So the argument for a new opening to the right will 


continue to seem attractive, especially to those Christian 
Democrats inside and outside parliament who do not like 
the alliance with the Socialists. 

Nevertheless, Italian politics remain even more the art 
of the possible than most other people’s. On the face of it 
a centre-right coalition of Christian Democrats, 
Liberals, Social Democrats and Republicans would have 
a nominal majority of 36 in a lower house of 630 mem¬ 
bers. But the Social Democrats, and quite a lot of Christian 
Democrats, do not want to serve with the Liberals, and 
without the 31 Liberals the centre-right’s majority 
virtually disappears. Signor Colombo is aware of this. 
So Is Signor de Martino, the Socialist deputy prime 
minister. Before parliament reassembles the Socialists are 
to ask for a “ clarification ” of Signor Col* mbo’s pro¬ 
gramme as the implied price for agreeing to go on serving 
in his government. But Signor Colombo knows that, 
although the Socialists like to threaten resignation, they are 
generally very reluctant to carry out the threat. 

The spreading disillusionment 

The normal rules of Italian politics arc compromise and 
conciliation between the factions, including the factions 
within the parties. That is one reason why the presidential 
balloting took so long to work itself to a decision. The 
real danger for the Italian political system now lies not 
so much inside parliament as in the minds of the Italian 
people. There are signs that, like Frenchmen in the 
Fourth Republic, many Italians are ceasing to expect 
serious politics from their politicians. The unedifying 
spectacle of the presidential balloting on television cannot 
have improved the politicians’ reputation. President 
Leone’s cail for unity showed that, if the party men are not 
aware of the public mood, the new president is. 

The quality of the man who got elected on Christmas 
eve is one consolation for the Italian voters. President 
Leone was speaker of the lower house for eight years, and 
has twice been briefly prime minister. He also has a good 
legal mind, and a justified reputation as a moderate man 
and a mediator. He has never aligned himself with any 
particular grouping among the Christian Democrats. That 
will be a help as he tries to preside over the next stage 
of Italy’s unsolved crisis. But unless the centre-left experi¬ 
ment can justify itself very soon, its failure will require 
cither a move to the right, or a longer leap to the left that 
would oblige the government to seek support from the 
Communists. The Communists’ alliance with the Social¬ 
ists in the presidential voting was their declaration of 
availability. Their failure to get the left-wing candidate 
elected was the evidence that a majority of Italians still 
need to be convinced that the Communists are prepared 
to work loyally inside the democratic system. President 
Leone will have his work cut out. 
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out of 
art come our 
technical perfection 


Machines as technology, machines as art, is the life of 
Nuovo Pignone, a company in the vanguard of industrial 
progress, founded on the Florentine tradition 
Out of this artistic inheritance, the setting for the achievements 
of Leonardo da Vinci and Benvenuto Cellini, was bom 
128 years ago in the ancient district of Pignone the forerunner 
of the present company This was a general iron foundry 
and mechanical engineering works 
Today, Nuovo Pignone with its six plants and the experience 
of thousands of skilled craftsmen is synonymous with technical 

perfection in the modern world 
Today Nuovo Pignone manufactures compressors, gas engines, 
turbines, pumps, valves, vessels, and all elements at the heart 
of the largest refineries and petrochemical plants 

the world over. 


Via Matteucci, 2 
Tel 2792 - Telex 67006 
CP 487 - 80100 Florence, Italy 


NUOVD PIGNONE 
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MULTIBANK 

Paid-up capital increased 
after successful first year 


EXTRACT FROM ACCOUNTS 
AT 31 st OCTOBER 

SHARE CAPITAL AND 
PROFIT RETAINED . 

SUBORDINATED LOANS 
(£ EQUIVALENT) . 

TOTAL SHAREHOLDERS' FUNDS 

DEPOSITS. 

LOANS . 

TOTAL ASSETS . 

PROFIT AFTER TAXATION. 


1971 

(12 months) 
£000 

1970 

(5 months) 
£000 

4,310 

2,006 

2,554 

2,500 

6,864 

4,506 

112,629 

22,243 

47,337 

10,004 

121,113 

27,151 

321 

15 


LONDON MULTINATIONAL 
BANK LIMITED 


149 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, EC3V 4QP 


Telephone: 01-283 8171 


Telex:88702213 Cables * Multibank London EC3 


OWNED BY 

BARING BROTHERS • CHEMICAL BANK-CREDIT SUISSE- NORTHERN TRUST 
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Ulster: a tough way of 
collecting the rent 


The Ulster government’s resort to the 
province-wide rent and rate strike—a 
temporary piece of legislation called 
the Payments for Debt (Emergency 
Provisions) Act—aroused surprisingly 
little attention when it was rushed on 
to the statute book last October. The 
debate m Stormont was perfunctory 
and within a week it was through 
without amendment. But now criticism 
is mounting. 

The strike which provoked the new 
law had gathered momentum as part 
of the civil disobedience campaign in 
August after the introduction of 
internment for IRA suspects. About 
21,000 Roman Catholic households are 
still on strike, which means that about 
15 per cent of Ulster’s total public 
housing stock is affected. The strikers 
aie mainly concentrated in working- 
class estates in Belfast, Londonderry, 
Newry and Strabane. 

The act’s objective is simply to 
recover the rent due to the housing 
authority—a debt now running at 
about £60,000 a week—and the 
accumulated arrears, which stand at 
well over £500,000. It does it by a 
weekly deduction from any state 
benefits due to die strikers- and 
all 16 categories of benefit arc being 
used to recover what is owed. The 
maximum deduction is set at £3.50 a 
week for anyone who receives an 
earnings related supplement, and at 
£1.50 a week for anyone who does 
not. So far 8,000 households are having 
weekly transfer payments, assessed by 
the government and not the courts, 
made on their behalf. 

The Ulster government claims, with 
rome cause, that it had no choice but 
to resort to this emergency measure, 
unless it was prepared to see a drastic 
reduction in the house building pro¬ 
gramme, redundancies among local 
government workers in a province with 


a chronic unemployment problem, and 
a further deterioration in essential 
services such as street cleaning. But 
there is no doubt that the act falls on 
the sick, the poor, the unemployed and 
not on those who are relatively 
affluent and at work. No court orders 
have yet been issued to any employer 
to deduct any payments for rent or 
rates from a worker’s pay packet. The 
government is anxious not to extend 
strife to the facto / floor. But the 
benefits from which deductions can be 
made include death grants and atten¬ 
dance allowances for severely disabled 
people. 

Some 4,300 people in Belfast alone 
receive a grant from the Supplemen¬ 
tary Benefits Commission on grounds 
of exceptional need. The commission is 
accused of automatically denying this 
grant to strikers, and although the 
Ulster government denies that it does 
so, it can produce no supporting evi¬ 
dence. Critics of Che act, notably die 
Child Poverty Action Group, also 
dislike the abbreviated and restrictive 
procedure for appeals, which is 
designed to thwart civil rights associa¬ 
tion attempts to disrupt proceedings. 

So far, even the government 
admits that only 1,000 tenants 
have withdrawn from the strike and a 
further 1,750 have agreed voluntarily 
to have their rents deducted from their 
state benefits. But it seems clear that 
the hard core of strikers has no incen¬ 
tive to end its civil disobedience be¬ 
cause the responsibility for paying rent 
and arrears has been removed from its 
shoulders. It iis also true that the act’s 
continuation will harden the opinions 
of the Catholic tenants about the Stor¬ 
mont regime. The government has no 
choice, however, but to continue with 
the act, whose administrative com¬ 
plexity, not its deliberate intent, has 
caused most of the ill-feeling. It 


cannot evict tenants 111 the strong¬ 
holds of the IRA, but neither can it 
accept that those who refuse to meet 
their rent obligations should be free 
from any legal actions at all. 

Television 


No credits 


An astonishing amount of newsprint has 
been devoted to the BBC’s projected 
television programme about the future 
of Northern Ireland, which it hoped 
would take the form of a tribunal 
under Lord Devlin, the distinguished 
former judge. The most charit¬ 
able explanation is that newspapers 
were grateful for small mercies after 
the Christmas silly season, but it really 
is not worthy of so much fuss. 

No one can stop the BBC from put¬ 
ting the programme on, and no one 
should try to. Ulster’s prime minister, 
Mr Brian Faulkner, was, of course, 
entitled to write to the BBC’s director- 
general, expressing the view that it was 
an inappropriate moment for such a 
programme. But the BBC was equally 
entitled to make up its own mind about 
that. The Stormont government cer¬ 
tainly had the right to decide not to 
take part in the programme: most 
politicians only appear on television 
when itlhey think nt will lx? <to their 
advantage. AH experienced current 
affairs producers and performers are 
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The surprise is that even worms can live in some rivers 


familiar with the practice of political 
party headquarters refusing to provide 
spokesmen in the hope of spiking some 
unpalatable programme. Those same 
producers ought by now to be capable 
of finding acceptable ways round the 
difficulties presented by official non- 
co-operation. 

Where the BBC went wrong with 
this particular programme in the first 
place was in planning it in the form of 
a tribunal under Lord Devlin, who, 
with Lord Caradon and Sir John 
Foster, was to examine “ witnesses ” in 
a quasi-judicial fashion. That was 
wrong primarily because it is an 
example of television pretending or 
aspiring to an authority it does not and 
never will possess. But television has 
every bit as much right as the press to 
discuss the political issues involved in 
Ulster and to reflect diverse views 
about its future, and the BBC has 
resources in plenty lor mounting what 
could be a useful, informative and res¬ 
ponsible programme, which any citizen 
of the United Kingdom should have the 
right to view. Politicians will always try 
to exert pressure on broadcasting—just 
as they do on newspapers. The BBC has 
experienced that kind of pressure from 
the day it wa r born. To suppose it 
could ever be otherwise would be poli¬ 
tical innocence. Only if the pressure 
succeeds in preventing television from 
doing its job is there cause for disquiet. 

But the BBC is not a happy place 
these days. It is under attack from 
within as well as from outside. This 
week a group of anonymous insiders 
circulated a demand for all BBC staff 
to refuse to work in Ulster because of 
the alleged pro-establishment censor¬ 
ship and discrimination of the BBC 
bosses. Both the demand and the charge 
were dismissed by the BBC news 
reporters. But somewhere along the way 
the BBC has recruited a group of 
people who have neithei loyalty nor 
judgment, and who resent those who 
exercise either. 

Rivers _ 

Where there's 
muck _ 

The Government has ambitious and 
expensive plans to clean up Britain’s 
rivers, canals and coastline. Mr 
Peter Walker, the Secretary of State 
for the Environment, talked about 
them this week with the publica¬ 
tion of the first of a two-volume survey 
of river pollution 'in England and 
Wales. It is intended to spend up to 


Ci,4 r iO million of public money on 
waiter and sewerage i&ervtices in England 
and Wales in 1977. Last month’s 
decision to rationalise the present 
fragmented organisation of waiter ser¬ 
vices should go some way to ensure 
co-ordination and efficiency to make 
the effort worth while. The 10 all¬ 
purpose regional water authorities, 
which are planned to appear in April, 
1974, alongside the new local councils, 
are likely to prove a consider¬ 
able improvement on the present 
maze of 1,400 often conflicting 
IxxHra which look after Britain’s water 
supplv. They will deal with water ser¬ 
vices literally from the source to the 
tap. Their functions are to include the 
prevention and control of industrial 
effluent in the pollution of rivers, the 
treatment of water for public use, and 
die development of sources for public 
supplies and the provision of amenities 
for recreation. Local authorities might 
denounce such a reform as an attack 
on their democratic rights but it was 
long overdue. The value of joint 
co-operation is now being proved in 
•the management of the Tyne, Tees and 
Mersey. 

None the less, Mr Walker may well 
live to regiet his expressed belief that 
there will be a far greater improve¬ 
ment in Britain’s rivers, canals and 
coastline over the next decade than 
there was between the 1958 and 1970 
ri\er surveys. This week’s volume does 
not make for optimistic reading, even 
if it does contain the claim that there 
lias been a significant reduction in the 
length of river pollution, k seems that 
17,000 miles of river now warrant 
inclusion in the first of the four river 
classifications, but that does not mean 
that they are fit for drinking. And 
because wha/t matters is the volume 
of water which is (polluted and not how 
many miles, these statistics under¬ 


estimate the problem After all, the 
worrt pollution is of major river 
estuaries, not of the many small tribu¬ 
taries whose freedom from pollution 
contributes disproportionately to the 
survey’s calculations. 

An estimated 1,248 miles of river 
are awarded classification four, which 
means that no fish can live in them— 
only worms. Most of these are in south¬ 
east Lancashire, Yorkshire, the west 
Midlands and London. Volume two 
of the survey intends to deal with the 
causes of pollution and with what 
industry intends to do about it. It is 
also going to show how much capital 
expenditure is required by 1981 to 
meet the standards set by the river 
authorities. Mr Walker believes private 
industry will cough up about £200 
million in the next five years to clean 
up Britain’s waiter. Certainly, without 
the co-operation of industry and tough 
action against polluters his brave 
words wnill mean little. 

New laws _ 

Speedier justice 

The Courts Act has the legislative 
limelight to itself this New Year’s Day. 
January 2 st is a traditional vesting 
date for new laws, but the only other 
newcomers this year are a couple of 
1971 acts on the administration of 
estates and die lecognition of other 
countries' divorces, plus a few clauses 
that have hung about unvested from 
previous years and even previous 
governments (on how blood tests 
rnay be used in paternity cases, for 
example, or how lorries may be tested 
for roadworthine&s). These are hardly 
in the same class as the administrative 
upheaval caused by a wholesale 
replacement of the syafcem of high** 
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At the beginning 
of 1971, three 
long-standing 
national banks 
came together: 

the Banco di Roma of Italy, the Commerzbank of 
Germany and France’s Credit Lyonnais. 

The alliance of forces of these three banks brought 
into being the first closely-knit European banking group. 

Its world-wide network of 3.000 branches in 
Europe and representation in 55 different countries 
and 21,6 billion dollars in deposits gives the group a 
truly international stature. 

Its unique composition, a staff of experts who know 
all there is to know about your finance and banking 
problems, enable it to offer the multinational services 
you need with increased speed and efficiency. 

This is the sign of a unique banking experience. 

Bank on it. 



banco d roma/rammerzb^/cre(fit lyomais 

youremopean banker for international business 
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Hunter Douglas Group 

In mimed k m willi i hi’ rcsl nielli nny <>l the IIuiiPt linunlas (mo up 
invoiviny the n-placciiu nl of 11 11 ( anadian pan nt company I>\ a 

Netherlands Antilles company, a ( ash Oiler lor an\ and all (’oinmon 
Shares ol 

Hunter Douglas Limited 

was made by 

N. 11. Iiothsihild & Sons Limited .-m.i Amsterdam-liotterdani Dank \.Y. 

Tip 1 ( M’irr was ulilorw nt ton bv : 


N. M. Rothschild & Sons Limited 
Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. 
Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. 

Bank Mees & Hope N.V. 

Pierson. Heldring & Pierson 
American Express Securities S.A. 
Arnhold and S. Bleichroeder, Inc. 
Astaire & Co. 

Banque Lambert S C.S. 

Banque Louis-Dreyfus 
Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas 
Banque Rothschild 
H. Albert de Bary & Co. N.V. 

Burkhardt & Co. 

Cazenove & Co. 

Deutsche Bank Aktiengesellschaft 
Dresdner Bank Aktiengesellschaft 
First Manhattan Co. 

Fleming, Suez, Brown Brothers Limited 


Labouchere & Co. N.V. 

F. van Lanschot 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
Securities Underwriter Limited 

Model, Roland Company 

IMederlandse Credietbank N.V. 

Nederlandsche Middenstandsbank N.V. 

New York Hanseatic International Ltd. 

Sal. Oppenheim jr. & Cie 

Oyens & Van Eeghen N.V. 

W. C. Pitfield and Co. (London) Limited 

Rea Brothers Limited 

J. Henry Schroder Wagg & Co. Limited 

Joseph Sebag & Co. 

Soci6t6 G6n6rale de Banque S.A. 

C. G. Trinkaus 

S. G. Warburg & Co. Limited 
Westdeutsche Landesbank Girozentrale 
White, Weld & Co. Limited 
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criminal courts in £ inland and Wales 
and some consequent reshuffles in the 
civil courts as well. 

On December 31st, the antique 
system of assize courts and (the 
scarcely less antique network of 
quarter sessions came to an end. In 
their place (literally, since the new 
court-building programme has not 
begun) will be the new system of 
crown courts with civil and criminal 
jurisdiction which will come fully into 
operation on January nth, when the 
new law term opens. The system will 
have three tiers: in 24 towns judges 
of both the high court and the new 
circuit bench will deal with criminal 
and civil cases ; at another 19 both 
sorts of judges will sit, but will deal 
only with criminal cases; at another 
46 oircuit judges only will deal 
exclusively with criminal cases. The 
theory is that by increasing what Lord 
Beeching, on whose report this reform 
is based, called “judge power” and 
decreasing the number of places where 
judges have to sit, the appalling 
delays in criminal cases should be 
reduced and it should also be possible 
to increase the number of civil cases 
heard outside the main population 
centres. The civil law function of the 
assize system had virtually atrophied. 

About 60 towns -will now cease to 
have criminal courts above the level 
of magistrates’ courts. The circuit 
bench, rightly, includes all county 
court judges as well, to improve 
flexibility. But since a number of 
county court judges will have steered 
clear of criminal cases all their lives, 
and the reverse is, true of a number 
of criminal lawyers on the circuit 
bench, this unity is more apparent than 
real. The circuit bench was not to be 
open to solicitors (contrary to the 
Beeching commission’s recommenda¬ 
tion), but a compromise was reached 
to heal an unseemly split that began 
to appear between the two branches 
of the legal profession as the bill went 
through: solicitors were to be eligible 
for the new part-time recorderships, 
and after five years in this role would 
be eligible for the circuit bench. In 
the first batch of recorderships, the 
ratio of applicants to appointments is 
roughly equal among both solicitors 
and barristers; but the number of 
barrister-applicants was phenomenally 
high. 

Delays have been most serious in 
the higher criminal and civil courts. 
Temporary courts, with the new 
system in mind, have sprung up in 
such strange places as Wellington 
Barradb and St James's Square. The 
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Department of the Environment—to 
which the responsibility for building 
courts has been transferred—has 
planned a building programme, not yet 
approved, rising from £5 million a 
year in 1972-73 to perhaps £7 
million a year in 1977-78, and then 
tapering off for another 15 years, to 
bring the new, crown court system up 
to scratch. New courts are planned 
first of all for London, Leeds, Liver¬ 
pool, Newcastlc-on-Tyne, Oxford and 
Portsmouth. But the success of the 
new system does not just depend upon 
brand-new courtrooms, but also on the 
ability of lawyers who have to some 
extent become inured to, or even 
occasionally dependent upon, long 
delays before their cases are heard, to 
adapt to speedier legal business. 

Art _ 

How to keep them 
over here _ 

The four-man review committee, which 
advises the Department of Trade on 
which works of art should or should 
not be allowed to go for export, has 
had a bad year. In February the Gov¬ 
ernment, while accepting the 
committee’s suggestion of a three 
months’ delay before a licence was 
issued, rightly refused to produce the 
£2 million needed to keep Velasquez’s 
portrait of Juan de Pareja in Britain. 
On top of this, if the National 
Gallery’s current appeal to save Titian’s 
painting of the “ Death of Actaeon ” 
fails to gather the necessary extra 
£231,500—it raised just over £21,000 
in the first three weeks—that too could 
disappear to America. The committee 
has never had complete control of 
what happens and with the inflationary 
boom in works of art drawing more 
of them on to the export market, it 
forecasts in its annual report (Cmnd 
4845), published on Thursday, that 
“ there is a real prospect of the control 
breaking down.*’ 

Since the committee was set up in 
1952 its work has more than doubled. 
That is not just because more paint¬ 
ings are being sold. In the past a 
potential seller was often attracted by 
the financial advantages of selling 
direct to a British museum. He is then 
exempted from both estate duty and 
capital gains tax (the Velasquez that 
sold for £2.3 million probably brought 
the Treasury around £1.5 million). 
That carrot still remains. But the 
dazzling prices at Christies and 
Sotheby’s look better bait, so more 


paintings end up where the big money 
is—usually in America. 

Despite the pessimists at the galleries, 
though, Britain’s balance of art does 
not look too bad. Last year we imported 
just over £55.5 million worth of works 
of art and exported £53.5 million. But 
exorbitantly priced national treasures 
cannot be bought back, and any tight¬ 
ening of British controls—on a line 
with Italy and France which have 
much tougher policies—would, of 
course, jeopardise Britain’s position as 
a major international art market. As 
in a previous report, the committee 
recommends that works belonging to 
public bodies and valued at over 
£25,000 should be refused export 
licences if it considers them “of national 
importance.” It also recommends 
that a non-cumulative annual 
purchase grant should be available as 
a long-stop to prevent the loss of 
pieces important to our national 
heritage such as the Caxton manu¬ 
script (saved from export by a kind 
American) and the Oscott lectern (now 
lost to New York). 

Before becoming the minister 
responsible for the arts, Lord Eccles, 
to whom the report is addressed, openly 
supported the idea of fiscal incentives 
to encourage more private patronage. 
He has said little about it since he took 
office but he has made it clear that, 
where the government is concerned, 
financial priorities will be given to 
museum amenities rather than to the 
building up of collections—the national 
museums now receive over £2 million 
a year in purchase grants. Lastly, 
the committee airs the possibility 
that we could follow America’s lead 
and give tax concessions so that donors 
of money or works of art to a museum 
can claim their value as deductions for 
tax purposes up to as much as 50 per 
cent of their income for that year. That 
proposal must come under the generic 
heading of artistic licence. 
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Cmnmity development v 

Raising false 
hopes? __ 

All industrial societies are searching 
for convincing ways to help the urban 
poor—foe (they migrant workers in 
Europe or ghetto West Indians in 
Canada.* Tiptoeing cautiously after the 
Americans and their sometimes bitter 
experience of community action in the 
war on poverty, the Home Office 
announced a community development 
programme in 1969. The scheme was 
tso a large degree the work of one civil 
servant, Mr Derek Morrell, the head 
of the children’s department, who died 
early in 1970. His assumptions ran like 
this: people who need the social 
services and are not getting them tend 
to live in impoverished areas ; directing 
more resources to such areas through 
traditional agencies helps—but not 
enough, and the process is endless ; 
there must be potential leaders in poor 
communities who could be helped to 
do more for their locality than a bunch 
of bureaucrats. So the government 
decided to launch a series of 12 (the 
last three areas were designated in 
December) experimental community 
development projects (CDPs), each 
having an action team of three to 
energise the local population and a 
university-based research team, again 
following die American pattern, to 
evaluate what happened. Investment 
in the four projects that are already 
in operation (Southwark, Liverpool, 
Coventry and Glamorgan) is running 
at £165,000 a year for the local action 
teams and £95,000 a year for research. 
By 1974 costs will be up near the 
maximum of £800,000. 

The Southwark CDP, which began 
in August, 1970, has run into every 
conceivable difficulty. Here the model 
of a free-floating team stimulating 
demands on the local authority, whose 
support it needs to survive, has been 
tested to near breaking point. The 
borough was still suffering, when the 
project started, from the convulsions 
following the 1963 reorganisation of 
London government. The chairman of 
the welfare committee (who lived in 
Newington ward, the project area) and 
the chief welfare and children’s officers 
were all keen on the Home Office 
experiment but moved on or out before 
the project got going. And Southwark 
council, recently bitten by squatters, 
was worried at the prospect of yet more 
pressure. 

The original bumpf designed to woo 
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Southwark: action is certainly needed 


local authorities concentrated on the 
interest of CDPs in the social services. 
To local councillors this means health, 
welfare, children, and the other 
activities now integrated in the new 
social service departments. What the 
phrase does not include are the more 
politically sensitive subjects of housing 
and redevelopment. But to social 
administration experts at the centre, 
planning, housing and education are all 
social services. So right from the start, 
as the project leader identified housing 
and redevelopment as the problems of 
crucial interest to Newington’s 5,000 
adult population, Southwark council¬ 
lors felt they had been sold a pup. 
Money was the next problem. The 
Home Office recommended that CDPs 
be given £20,000 a year till their third 
year, then £40,000. Southwark refused 
to allow such a sum to be controlled 
by the CDP committee even though it 
was itself represented on the commit¬ 
tee. As this bounty would have involved 
only £5,000 of ratepayers’ money this 
seems a bit niggly. (The other 75 per 
cent would have come in the form of 
a matching grant from the Exchequer 
through the urban programme.) So 
each CDP activity had to be separately 
sanctioned by council committees. 

Against this background, what has 
the project been able to do ? Play¬ 
groups are dear to the hearts of com¬ 
munity workers and Newington ward 
can boast an increase in its provision ; 
one local group has got together to 
persuade the Greater London Council 
to lease some land for play-space which 
had been intended for a comprehensive 
school ; an empty house has been taken 
over as a base for play activities for 
children in the holidays ; a self-help 
advice scheme about social security 
benefits has been mooted, and so on. 

* 1 . i 


But the biggest push by the project 
was a joint effort with the local plan¬ 
ning department. Under the 1969 
Housing Act the local authority is 
obliged to consult residents about dis¬ 
trict plans, and Newington needed a 
lot of sorting out. In July an exhibition 
was mounted by the planning depart¬ 
ment in the CDP office. About 1,000 
people came to see whether their 
houses were definitely scheduled to be 
pulled down soon, sometime, or 
whether they lived in a patch where 
rehabilitation was a possible alterna¬ 
tive. The project team wanted to 
follow up with meetings where groups 
of residents, of which there are now 
16, would be able to prepare questions 
to put to councillors. But only two 
meetings have taken place ; some 
councillors feel that the CDP creates 
distrust for the local authority's way 
of working. 

But things are getting better for the 
project. Two weeks ago the Southwark 
finance and general purposes commit¬ 
tee finally decided to give the CDP 
committee control over a budget. 
Tentative discussions are going on 
about renewing the series of residents’ 
meetings. Aid a growing body of 
councillors, including some younger 
recruits, are now in favour of the CDP 
approach. 

But nationally a big problem remains 
for CDPs. The whole enterprise is said 
to be 11 action-research.*’ But the action 
teams do not like being evaluated. 
They do not want the researchers 
knocking on doors asking questions— 
like “ How much does your husband 
earn ? ”—which mav frighten people 
off the project. And the work of the 
12 CDPs is going to be so diverse that 
comparisons of their effectivene^^av 
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What are the merits of the 128 m 

How many merits has it (jot? Who /la# 
defined v- hat they are ? Fiat or the pu r 
bhc ? Publicity? The press? The onl& 
way to (jet around all the ddficu/tielh 
involved in these questions is to saw 
that the 128 has one special fault, thm 
fault of being normal Since everything 
and everybody have faults which matcl I 
their qualities, Fiat has thought it better 
to make the 128 without any of thm 
technical solutions being so daring!%, 
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You'll see how terribly tough 
we can be 


Mr Dom Mintoff, the prime minister 
of Malta, has to decide if he will yet 
climb down the one ladder Mr Heath 
has left him, or persist in die eternal 
opportunism that on Thursday sent 
him off yet again to appeal to the 
Libyans for assistance. He has been told 
in as blunt a language as diplomacy 
allows that the British Government has 
had enough of the arguing about a new 
defence agreement, and that unless he 
Climbs down the British garrison of 
about 3,500 troops with its 7,000 
dependants, Who together spend about 
£13 million a year, will leave the 
inland. 

Having asked too much—an annual 
rent of £18 million from Britain and 
Nato for their continuing use of bases 
in Malta—Mr Mintoff has opened up 
the prospect of a cash famine and 
greater unemployment in an economy 
already subjected to food rationing. 
Yet the fact that Britain is saying it 
cannot pull out for three months gives 
Mr Mintoff a last hope that Mr Heath 
does not mean it all. 

Mr Mintoff was not content with the 
package deal offered by Britain and its 
allies in the autumn : this amounted 
to an annual payment of £9$ million, 
plus another £7 million under bila¬ 
teral agreements spread over an 
unspecified period. He rejected a con¬ 
ciliatory offer by Britain's Minister of 
Defence, Lord Carrington, to fly out to 
Malta before Christmas to have further 
talks without preconditions—and to 
take, presumably, yet another of those 
interminable walks on the battlements 
of Valletta. He had already accepted 
£4! million from the British at the 
end of September. In the British view 
that was to cover the six months to the 
end of March, by which tune Lord 
Carrington had hoped that a new 
defence agreement would be signed, 
sealed and delivered. 


Then Mr Mintoff demanded a fur¬ 
ther immediate payment of £44 million 
if the troops were to stay after Decem¬ 
ber 31st. Plainly, he saw this as a 
quarterly payment towards his 
demanded rent of £18 million. By his 
own choosing, Mr Mintoff raised the 
stakes and the British Government 
called his bluff. It warned him in effect 
to settle or to shut up, by telling its 
troops to get ready to pack their bags. 

A garrison of t l »se dimensions could 
be withdrawn only over a period of, 
say, three months. A lot could happen 
in this time. On Wednesday evening, 
Mr Mintoff got his hoped-for majority 
of one m a vote of confidence in the 
Maltese parliament—that is his Labour 
party’s margin in a house of 55 mem¬ 
bers—when the British reply to his 
demands was debated. But can he hold 
on to that majority when the Maltese 
people calculate the effect on their liv¬ 
ing standards ? 

For these losses, Malta's new trade 
agreement with Russia, which follows 
similar ones with Poland, Rumania, 
Hungary and North Korea and an 
abortive flirtation with Libya, provides 
no real compensation. At the best, these 
agreements on trade and possible 
industrial developments are hut birds 
in the bush, not cash in hand. And 
Mr Mintoff, who is fully aware of the 
basic feelings of the Maltese people, has 
made it clear that he does not want 
Russian forces to have base facilities 
on the island even if the British pull 
out. The idea of getting such facilities 
may be a glint in the eye of some 
Russian admirals, but as yet the Soviet 
government does not seem to be pre¬ 
pared to offer a high price for them. 

Britain and its Nato allies, in their 
turn, recognise that the retention of a 
base on the island, now primarily used 
by two squadrons of maritime recon¬ 
naissance aircraft, has only a marginal 



Mintoff: who's bluffing ? 


strategic significance. But Bntaan does 
want to tr to keep the Russians off the 
island, although it has now made it 
absolutely plain that it is prepared 
to pay only a limited price to do so. 
Malta in 1972 just does not have the 
strategic value for Britain that Malta 
m 1942 had, because Nato has the use 
of the mainland to the north. That, of 
course, is why Russia—which does not 
—might like a base in Malta. 

But the troops have not gone yet. 
They have been told to be prepared 
to leave. This is much in the diplomatic 
style used by Disraeli at the Congress 
of Berlin in 1878, when he ordered 
his special train to get steam up in 
readiness for his departure. Lord Car¬ 
rington, it seems, is still prepared to fly 
out to Malta, but now only on condi¬ 
tion that Mr Mintoff withdraws his 
demand for £4} million and shows 
himself willing to seek a new agree¬ 
ment. Mr Heath’s message to Mr 
Mintoff on Thursday read like a final 
invitation to him to start real negotia¬ 
tions. 

So now Britain’s train has got its 
steam up, but it has not left the station. 
Mr Mintoff will have to back down if 
it is not to leave. He has jostled and 
bustled. He is now being jostled and 
bustled back. Diplomacy, especially 
when it is over hard cash, can be a 
rough game. 
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United Nations _ 

Europe is easier 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

New York 

Mr Kurt WaJdhekn is not a man to 
make rash commitments. A quarter of 
a century in the Austrian foreign 
service has made him the most 
seasoned of diplomats and in his first 
week as secretary-general-elect of the 
United Nations he has shown the 
expected preference for the cautious 
and uncontroversial. Yet among the 
conventional hopes of his acceptance 
speech he planted one small bombshell. 
The entry of China to the UN, he 
declared, should herald the admission 
of the other divided countries “ in the 
not too distant future/' 

In his optimism that universality 
can be achieved even before the end 
of his five-year term, Mr Waldheim 
revealed one gap in his considerable 
experience. He spoke with the perspec¬ 
tive of a European wrio has never had 
to deal with the tangled* politics of 
Asia, and of Korea and Vietnam in 
particular. This was one reason why 
the Chinese vetoed his candidacy until 
it became evident that no one from 
Asia or Africa or Latin America 
stood a chance of winning. 

Hi? very first task when he formally 
takes over from U Thant this 
Saturday, Mr Waldheim says, will be 
to try to haul the United Nations out 
of the red. He acknowledges that the 



He won't let every sleeping dog lie 


Mr Waldheim makes no bones about 
the political limitations of both the 
United Nations and the secretary- 
general. The main purpose of his job, 
he says, will be " to try to bring the 
powers together, especially in a 
conflict/' He would like the Security 
Council to meet earlier when such 
things as the India-Pakistan war 
happen, to prevent it from being 
just "a receiver of bankruptcies.” 


financial crisis is political at heart— 
most of the UN's deficit of $190 million 
consists of unpaid assessments for 
peace-keeping operations—so he will 
tackle it politically by holding immedi¬ 
ate consultations with all the powers 
concerned, but hp also plans to reduce 
the UN's expenses by making the 
secretariat leaner and more efficient. 
This reorganisation, he declared, 
should extend to other UN bodies, 
ineluding the Security Council. 

While he is reorganising the secre¬ 
tariat, the secretary-general will also 
have to be filling key jobs. Almost all 
the top 25 appointments in the 
secretariat come to an end next 
March, and Mr Waldheim will have 
the option of re-sorting the portfolios 
as well as redistributing them, with at 
least one going to a Chinese. One of 
the nost important posts is the under¬ 
secretary ship for special political affairs 
that was held for many years by the 
late Ralph Bunche. Ilis replacement 
will not necessarily be an American ; 
but his section will be kept intact. 


America and Europe _ 

They're staying 

FROM OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT 

Before Herr Brandt’s visit to Florida 
this week, professors of history were 
arguing in letters to the New York 
Times about whether he deserved his 
Nobel peace prize (and whether 
Streseinann deserved his, 40-odd years 
ago). Mr Nixon is glad Herr Brandt 
got it, or at any rate told him so during 
tiheiii talks. Whatever reservations may 
have been hinted at in the past, die 
seal of American approval is now 
placed on Herr Brandt’s Ostpolitik . 
Mr Rogers, the Secretary of State, 
added hk own affirmation of the Ad¬ 
ministration’s “ solid support ” for 
Herr Brandt's eadt European diplo¬ 
macy. Mr Kissinger, confined to his 
bed, authorised a statement that he 
genuinely had influenza ithis time. 

For Herr Brandt, with hiis narrow 
majority and hlis task of getting the 


west German treaties with the Soviet 
Union and Poland through the Bunde¬ 
stag in the spring, the affirmation of 
support that he received in Key Bis- 
cayne will be more than an empty 
gesture. When the treaties are ratified 
the Berlin agreements can also be 
signed and the preparations can start 
for the talks about troop cuts and a 
conference on security in Europe. 

The not very great differences that 
appeared to exist between Bonn and 
Washington on these two points seem 
to have been successfully ironed out 
this week. Herr Brandt was able to 
reassure President Nixon that he did 
not really favour the idea of a whole 
platoon of governments, big and little, 
sitting in judgment on the proper 
military strengths to be maintained in 
Europe by the great powers. 

What matters to the west Germans, 
in a much more substantial way, is that 
they should not have to worry about 
President Nixon making bilateral deci¬ 
sions about troop cuts in Europe when 
he goes to Moscow in May, or even 
unilateral cuts in the American forces 
there to satisfy the numerous senators 
who support the Mansfield amend¬ 
ment. On both these points Herr 
Brandt got a really striking degree of 
satisfaction. “ The United States,” said 
the joint statement issued from Key 
Biscayne, “ will not negotiate its troop 
levels in Europe on a bilateral basis,” 
and it quoted Mr Nixon as reaffirming 
that there would be no decisions 
affecting the alliance without full con¬ 
sultation with the allies. 

So much for the President’s visit to 
Moscow as a source of apprehension. 
But the joint statement went further. 
Mr Nixon is already on record as 
affirming that the United States would 
not reduce its forces in Europe “ given 
a similar approach by our allies . . . 
unless there is reciprocal action from 
our adversaries.” The Nato allies in 
Europe are by now acknowledged to 
have manifested their “ similar ” 
approach in a .satisfactory way. But 
Wednesday’s statement from Key 
Biscayne said that 
the President reiterated that the 
American commitments in Europe will 
remain unchanged, and that, in parti- 
<ular, no reductions in American troops 
stationed in Europe will he made. 

This will not rule out mutual force 
reductions, done by agreement with 
Russia, provided that the defence 
capacity of the alliance remains 
unimpaired. It was still the most 
categorical rejection of American 
troop cuts in Europe yet uttered. The 
Nixon doctrine, it seems, does not 
apply to Europe. 
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Ireland. _ 

The crust of the 
volcano _ 

FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT 

The danger that the violence in 
Northern Ireland would spill over into 
the south has always been recognised 
in Dublin. So the rioting at Ballyshan- 
non in County Donegal three days 
before Christmas was not unexpected. 
The army had to be called out to deal 
with ithe disturbances, which started 
after a police search for arms that 
resulted in the arrest of three men on 
charges of possessing uncertified fire¬ 
arms. Crowds of up to 500 fought 
with police for several hours and 
even tried to storm the police station. 
Seven policemen and 17 civilians were 
injured. 

This was the first major clash 
between police and civilians in the 
south stemming from IRA activities. 
Whait Mr Lynch, the prime minister, 
is now waiting 'to see is whether 
Ballyshannon was an isolated incident 
or will set a pattern for rioting in other 
border areas. On Wednesday there was 
a less serious disturbance at Drogheda, 
where a man was remanded in custody 
on arms and explosives charges. How¬ 
ever, police reports established that 
most of the Ballyshannon demonstra¬ 
tors came from republican clubs in 
Northern Ireland and it has been 
claimed that as many as 90 per cent 
of the rioters came from outside Bally¬ 
shannon. For their part, the IRA arc 
saying that they managed to keep the 
crowd under control until the police 
made a baton-charge. A spokesman 
for the IRA Provisionals claimed that 
the organisation’s order forbidding 
clashes with the police and army in 
the republic was still in force. 

The Ballyshannon riot did nothing 
to heal the breach between the IRA 
and the church. A local priest at a 
Christmas eve mass charged the IRA 
with “ hatred, bigotry, intimidation 
and violence.” The bishop of the 
diocese condemned them as “ callous 
men who are now preparing to plunge 
the whole country into anarchy and 
strife.” And Cardinal Conway in a 
Christmas broadcast said that normal 
life in the republic rested only on a 
crust, underneath which lay a molten 
volcano of potential violence. 

The cardinal's warning is being 
taken seriously and many observers in 
the republic believe that the south 
could veiy easily be engulfed in 
violence if the conflict in Ulster is 
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The cardinal has his ear to the ground 


prolonged indefinitely. Mr Lynch has 
clearly decided to take tougher action 
against the IRA, particularly in the 
border areas, and searches for arms, 
border patrols and more vigorous 
prosecution of the law against illegal 
arms-carrying are being undertaken. 
Faced with pressures from Britain and 
from the opposition parties in the Dail, 
Mr Lynch has decided to take the 
strongest measures against the IRA 
short of internment. This may result in 
more Ballyshannons, but the alterna¬ 
tive is the growing anarchy which 
unchecked IRA activities would bring 
to the republic. 

Jugoslavia _ 

If Czechs applaud, 
we should tremble 

Ever since he ordered the purge of the 
Communist party in Croatia last 
month, President Tito has been acting 
more like the hardline boss of one of 
the most benighted countries of the 
Soviet world than the benign ruler of 
what is still the least rigid communist 
country in the world. He has been 
stomping around the country declaring 
that he is ready to “ defend socialism ” 
against “ counter-revolutionaries ” and 
“ class enemies ” with all the means at 
his disposal. This tickled the army 
chiefs who have been urging him to be 
tougher. 

But some of Mr Tito’s senior col- 
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leagues appear to be having second 
thoughts about the course on which , 
they have all embarked. Mr Kardelj, 
the party’s chief ideologist and for 
years President Tito’s closest adviser, 
said in a speech just before Christmas 
that no one must be allowed to turn 
the “ present process of ideological 
and political purification into a 
witch-hunt.” And at a meeting of the 
party’s executive bureau a few days 
ago there was little enthusiasm for the 
proposal to make individual bureau 
members responsible for areas such as 
ideology, organisation and inter¬ 
national party links. This proposal 
smacked too much of the pre-1966 
days when the former police chief, 
Mr Rankovic, built up his personal 
fiefdom within the party as its 
secretary in charge of personnel policy. 

Why the sudden doubts ? To begin 
with, President Tito has been finding 
it trickier than he may have expected 
to 11 normalise" Croatia. The party 
leaders in Croatia—Mr Tripalo, Mrs 
Dabcevic-Kucar, Mr Pirker and Mr 
Bijelic — stepped down quietly. But 
they have been followed by a lot of 
other big fish. These resignations have 
got some people worried. The 
Belgrade weekly Ekonornska Politika 
complained on Monday that “ every¬ 
body who is anybody in Croatia’s 
political life may be resigning/’ 

The top layer of the Croatian party 
is now occupied by relatively unknown 
apparatchiks. The same may soon be 
true of the state government, despite 
the fact that Mr Haramiia, the 
popular prime minister of Croatia, 
who resigned last week, has now been 
replaced by Mr Perisin, the governor 
of the Jugoslav national bank and a 
generally respected figure. Morale in 
Croatia is at a low ebb, notably 
among intellectuals but also among 
ordinary people. Nobody is expecting 
anything constructive from the new 
leaders, who are seen as interlopers 
imposed from outside—although this 
is only partly true, since President 
Tito’s coup last month was master¬ 
minded for him by such Croatian 
conservatives as Mr Rakaric. 

Will the compromise over the allo¬ 
cation of foreign currency among 
Jugoslavia’s republics that was 
announced this week help the new 
leaders ? Under the new arrangement 
(which has still to be worked out in 
detail) firms will be allowed to retain 
20 per cent of their foreign currency 
earnings instead of only between 7 
and 10 per cent as at present. 
Tourist firms will be allowed to keep 
up to 45 per cent. Both these 
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measures will help Croatia, which 
earns 72 per cent of Jugoslavia’s 
tourist revenue and a large part of 
its export revenue. 

But these measures fall far short of 
the economic demands that had been 
put forward by the deposed Croatian 
leaders. The general public in Croatia 
is likely to greet the compromise 
coldly. One obvious reason is that 
. so njany political heads are being 
lopped off in a purge that affects 
journalists and academics as well as 
politicians. The Croatian Communist 
party’s central committee decided on 
Christmas Day to hold an official 
inquiry to decide who was responsible 
for the plague of "nationalism ” and 
“ liberalism ” in the republic. Some 
elements within the party, particularly 
the powerful ex-partisan associations, 
want to drag the scapegoats before 
special courts. 

The danger now, as the witch-hunts 
get under way, is that the Jugoslav 
Communist party could regress to the 
kind of stalinisrn familiar to those 
who live in other parts of eastern 
Europe. It is this possibility that must 
now worry some of the more far¬ 
sighted leaders such as Mr Kardelj, who 
have no special sympathy for the 
deposed Croat leaders or their cause. 
A new wave of stalinisrn would 
threaten their own position, and could 
also damage Jugoslavia's foreign 
relations. Jugoslavia is now 
desperate to obtain western capital and 
knowhow. The prospect of continuing 
internal trouble could easily make 
investors pause' just when the Jugo¬ 
slavs are ready to make further con¬ 
cessions to attract them. This week 
there were reports that the govern- 
* ment may be prepared to accept the 
principle of foreign majority holdings 
in joint companies—a hitherto unheard- 
of thing in a communist country. 

And when Czechs and east Germans 
start clapping their hands, it may be 
time for Jugoslavs to tremble. In 
mid-Decembri, Radio Prague praised 
Mr Tito for treading on “ rotten 
liberals" and made a detailed analogy 
between contemporary Croatia and 
Czechoslovakia in 1968. Can the new 
signs of stalinisrn be turned back in 
Jugoslavia ? Any obvious political 
concessions designed to strengthen the 
liberals in Croatia and elsewhere would 
cost Mr Tito too much face and pro¬ 
voke the wrath of the hardliners. 
The trouble is that in communist 
regimes a straightforward confront¬ 
ation between hardliners and liberals 
almost invariably ends with the hard¬ 
liners winning. 
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Indochina __ 

Pre-emptive strike 

FROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 

According to Mr Laird, the American 
Defence Secretary, the bombing raids 
on North Vietnam that ended on 
Thursday had the primary role of pro¬ 
tecting the remaining American forces 
in South Vietnam. But in Saigon this 
catch-all explanation for American 
actions is not completely accepted. Mr 
Laird was probably much closer to the 
real reason when he spoke of the 
possibility of increased North Viet¬ 
namese military' pressure between now 
and President Nixon’s visit to Peking. 

Not that the communists are now 
believed to be capable of anything 
approaching their nationwide Tet, 
offensive in 1968. The combined 
effects of the Vietnamisation pro¬ 
gramme, American and South Viet¬ 
namese air power, and the South 
Vietnamese incursions into Cambodia 
would seem to rule this out, at least 
in the short term. But since the start 
of the current dry season intelligence 
reports suggest that there has been a 
significant North Vietnamese concen¬ 
tration of troops in the so-called 
“ tri-border ” region where the frontiers 
of Laos, South Vietnam and Cam¬ 
bodia meet. 

From this border area, the most 
desolate and remote in Indochina, the 
communists could attempt to overrun 
the important central highlands towns 
of Kontum and Pleiku in South 
Vietnam’s second military region. If 
any major North Vietnamese drive is 
to be launched against the south before 
Mr Nixon’s Peking visit, this region 
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seems the most likely target. 

Farther south, government forces in 
the Mekong delta and around Saigon 
are considered capable of handling any 
foreseeable assault, and military 
planners do not expect a major 
communist offensive in the far north 
despite reports that the communists 
are building an infiltration route 
through the demilitarised zone. The 
general assessment is that the North 
Vietnamese will wait another year for 
their next all-out attack in the south. 
But this does not exclude the possibility 
of smaller local offensives aimed at 
throwing the South ^Vietnamese off 
balance and threatening Mr Nixon’s 
Peking visit and his electoral position at 
home. American commanders are also 
concerned about the recent North Viet¬ 
namese gains in Laos and Cambodia. 

In the attempt to check the volume 
of North Vietnamese reinforcements 
and supplies flowing down the Ho Chi 
Minh trail into the wai zones, the 
Americans have subjected the trail to 
intensive aerial bombardment in recent 
months. Using improved bombing 
techniques, the campaign has had an 
appreciable effect and, according to 
some estimates, less than 20 per cent 
of communist supplies have slipped 
through the aerial gauntlet. But 
American military- planners have long 
maintained that the most effective way 
to cut the pipeline is to hit the depots 
and communications routes in North 
Vietnam itself—as well as the air bases 
from which North Vietnam's Mig 
fighters operate after their arrival from 
Russia or China. 


These seem to have been precisely 
the targets struck, during the past few 
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The Brussels 
International Trade Fair 

presents all the exhibitions to be held in 1972 


25th February-5th March* 13th International 
BUILDING TRADE and DECORATION Show 


27th February-6th March* 17th Trade Show 
EUROPAC 


19th-26th March* 10th Toys and Games Trade 
Show BEL-JOUETS 


16th-21st April* 2nd HOUSEHOLD COMFORT 
Trade Show 


29th April -14th May * 45th Brussels TRADE FAIR 


24th -28th May 7th European Heating, Air- 
conditioning and Insulation Exhibition > EURO- 
CLIMA 72 


27th May -4th June 2nd International INDUS¬ 
TRIAL EQUIPMENT Exhibition 

3rd-11th September * 18th Trade Show 
EUROPAC 


9th -13th November * 8th International BABY- 
SHOW 

23rd-27th November* 35th International FURNI¬ 
TURE Show - Brussels 1972 


9th - 17th December 6th International WOOD¬ 
WORKING Show 


* these exhibitions ere held every yeer 




Brussels European Commercial Centre 
120,000 sq yds covered 
600,000 sq yds for exhibitions 


Palais du Centenaire 


INFORMATION BRUSSELS INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR PALAIS DU 
CENTENAIRE, B • 1020 BRUSSELS - TEL 02/ ?B 46 60 - TCLEX 26 643 


"North Humberside is a region of major 
growth potential.... For any industrialist there 
is no better area to invest in than Hull. I hope 
that you know you can now invest in the City 
of the Future *' 

Graham Page. M.P, 

Minister of Development. May. 1971. 



TAKE A CLOSER 
LOOK AT HULL 

A second London seminar on Develop¬ 
ment Opportunities in Kingston upon 
Hull is to be held at the Connaught 
Rooms in March. Further information 
from 

Ian R. Holden, Director of Industrial Development, 
City and County of Kingston upon Hull, 

Guildhall, Kingston upon Hull. Tel. 0482 36880. 
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days, in the most sustained aerial 
offensive against die north since Presi¬ 
dent Johnson ordered the bombing 
halt in 1968. On Thursday, military 
spokesmen in Saigon announced that 
the targets had been missile sites, anti¬ 
aircraft batteries, airfields used by 
North Vietnam’s Mig fighters, and 
some fuel and supply dumps. The 
North Vietnamese have been saying 
‘something different. They allege that 
civilian targets, including a hospital, 
have been hit. The fact that bombing 
is never entirely accurate makes it 
possible that this is true. 

India and Pakistan _ 

After the debacle 

President Bhutto of Pakistan is playing 
his cards dose to his chest in his 
dealings with the president-in-exile of 
Bangladesh, Sheikh Mujihur Rahman. 
Since Sheikh Mujib was released from 
prison on December 23 rd and placed 
under house arrest m Rawalpindi, the 
two men are said to have met only 
twice. What they actually said to each 
Other no one seems to know. 

Sheikh Mujib must be arguing that 
it would be quite impossible for him 
to come to any agreement witli the 
Pakistani government until he lias gone 
back to Dacca and sounded out his own 
people. Whatever President Bhutto says 
about the “ indivisibility ’* of Pakistan, 
Sheikh Mujib knows that the other 
Bangladesh leaders have moved far 
beyond any idea of regional autonomy 
within a united Pakistan. 

Mr Bhutto knows this too. But the 
fact that Sheikh Mujib is still in his 
hands is a card that can be played in 
various ways. Eventually there will have 
to be negotiations between the Indian 
and Pakistani governments. But the 
Indians have already recognised 
Bangladesh as an independent state 
and, in their view, that is something 
that cannot lie undone. Both India 
and Pakistan have got hold of slivers 
of each others territory in the west 
of the subcontinent ; and both armies 
are holding prisoners of war. The fate 
of the former governor of East Pakistan, 
Mr A. M. Malik, eight of his ministers 
and 21 senior civil servants who are 
being held in custody by the Indian 
army in Dacca also has to be settled. 
The Bangladesh government has asked 
the Indians to hand them over to face 
trial. The Indian foreign ministry is 
stalling. 

In the meantime, the Bangladesh 
leaders are having trouble bringing the 
Mukti Bahini guerrillas under control. 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 

The thirst for a vendetta is still running 
strong and daily there are reports of 
small numbers of Bihari Moslems— 
from whom the West Pakistanis 
recruited their irregular militia—being 
slaughtered. Between 250,000 and 
500,000 Biharis are now concentrated 
in two Dacca suburbs. The Mukti 
Bahini are trying to stop food from 
reaching them and were it not for 
Indian army patrols their fate might 
be worse than hunger. 

For her part, Mrs Gandhi thinks 
that there is no point in talking to the 
Pakistanis until their country recovers 
from its postwar convulsions. She is 
trying to keep the lid on Indian 
jingoism and is playing down breaches 
of the ceasefire agreement—although 
after five Indian soldiers had been 
killed and 29 wounded by a Pakistani 
artillery barrage in the Ganganagar 
sector on Monday night the Indian 
defence minuter warned President 
Bhutto that he would share the same 
fate as General Yahya Khan if he 
persisted in undermining “ the integrity 
and self-respect " of India. 

Or. the home front, Mrs Gandhi is 
trying to get people thinking about how 
to sort out the Bangladesh economy. 
The Bangladesh government estimates 
that it will take mom than £1,000 
million to put that economy right. The 
Indians think it needs only £350 
million. Whatever the figure, Mrs 
Gandhi's promise of all-out support will 
mean cutting back on development in 
India. But Mrs Gandhi knows that this 
will not affect her piospects in the 
elections due to be held in ten states 
in March. This is still a time when 
emotion runs high. 

Austrdia _ 

Alliance devalued 

FROM OUR CANBERRA CORRESPONDENT 

Just before Christmas the Australian 
prime minister, Mr McMahon, 
announced that the Australian dollar 
would be revalued 6.32 per cent above 
its previous parity with the American 
dollar. This meant a 2.25 per cent 
devaluation against sterling. The 
announcement followed three days of 
wrangling in cabinet between the 
Liberal party, the senior partner in the 
coalition, and the Country party, which 
gets less than 10 per cent of the total 
vote but without which the Liberal 
party would be unable to govern. 
During rhose three days the Country 
party leader, Mr Anthony, had threat¬ 
ened to take his party out of the coali¬ 
tion if the Liberals insisted on following 



Anthony shows a bit of muscle 


the treasury's advice to retain parity 
with sterling and revalue at 8.57 per 
cent above the previous rate witli the 
American dollar. 

The result was a compromise, widely 
regarded as an unwilling concession by 
the Liberals and a modest victory for 
the Country party, which had wanted 
a bigger devaluation against sterling. 
In the process, relations between the 
two parties were made worse than they 
have been for many years. 

The situation was sufficiently complex 
to allow both parties to put forward 
respectable arguments. The Liberals 
could point to the increasing diversity 
of Australia's trade (especially with 
Japan), to the American pressure for 
revaluation of prosperous countries' 
currencies against the American dollar, 
and to the difficulty of persuading the 
International Monetary Fund that 
Australia was in substantial disequi¬ 
librium and so had a case for devalua¬ 
tion. The Country party could point to 
the sagging incomes of farmers, most 
of whose export markets lie in the 
sterling, not the dollar, area. (Meat is 
an exception.) Most expert opinion was 
with the Liberals ; but then most 
economic experts live in cities. 

Sucih an argument between the 
two parties is not new, but it has rarely 
been so tough. The last occasion was 
in 1967, when Mr Anthony's prede¬ 
cessor, Sir John McEwen, unsuccess¬ 
fully demanded devaluation. The 
Country party has long leaned towards 
devaluation because it would increase 
the amount of money the farmer gets 
in Australia for his exports. When the 
economy was simpler the case carried 
more weight than it does now. That is 
why Mr Anthony had to show Ins 
political muscle in order to bring J£r 
McMahon into line. 

Apart from the question of how 
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effective the decision wiM be econom¬ 
ically, the two parties now have to 
think of the political outcome. Although 
they normally work well enough 
together in the federal parliament, 
relations out at the grass roots are often 
much worse. It was symptomatic that 
Mr McMahon had to interrupt the 
cabinet discussions in Canberra to visit 
a fanning area in Victoria in a pre¬ 
arranged attempt to persuade the local 
Liberals that they should not oppose 
the Country party’s sitting member at 
the next election. Now that relations in 
the cabinet have been soured by the 
niarathon dispute, it will be hard to 
stop Liberal party branches from trying 
to capture Country party seats in those 
fringe areas which are not obviously 
either city or country. There might 
even be situations in which the - two 
parties refused to exchange preferences 
and thereby enabled the Labor party to 
slip in. The leaders will fear this more 
than anything. 

The Country party could have left 
the coalition, as it threatened to do, 
and might even have gone so far as 
to precipitate an election ; but it could 
not afford to give even passive support 
to the Labor party. If it did it would 
damage its vote in the small country 
towns, which is the greater part of 
its electoral strength. So it will have 
to go on working with the Liberals. 
But there will be more mutual bitter¬ 
ness, and a renewed Liberal convic¬ 
tion that if only the Country party 
could be bombed out of its stronghold 
the world would be a better place. 

Israel _ 

Outrage on the 
campus _ 

FROM OUR ISRAEL CORRESPONDENT 

The Israelis have a new problem. 
Those Who are mothers and fathers of 
young people are wondering what 
happened to stop the student revolution 
reaching Israel. Some of them actually 
wonder whether they should worry 
about the failure of their student off¬ 
spring to behave like their contempo¬ 
raries in the west. The average Israeli 
student is quiet, law abiding, ambitious 
and family-minded ; he shares his 
classroom with a growing number of 
overseas students but remains immune 
to all thought of rebellion. 

The main reason for this wholesome 
scene is simple enough. With three 
years of military service behind them, 
Israeli students feel they have no time 
to waste. They concern themselves with 
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The Israelis have got a generation gap too 


two things: graduating and building 
a family. Israelis are 22 or 23 when 
they go to university, and the average 
age of marriage of all Israelis dropped 
last year to 24. 

It (is easy enough to spot the 
foreigners on Israel’s eight campuses 
by their languages—English, Spanish, 
French and Russian. At the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem, for instance, 
the first two years of study can now 
be taken in English or Spanish. In 
1971 the student body of 40,000 
included 6,500 overseas students, or 16 
per cent, the largest concentration of 
them at the Hebrew University. The 
proportion is expected to rise over the 
next two years to a fifth. 

The Israelis do not get on with their 
fellow-students from abroad—and par¬ 
ticularly not with the north Americans, 
who form the bulk of the foreign con¬ 
tingent. If the Americans are restless, 
they dismiss them as useless trouble¬ 
makers. They resent the higher 
standards of living and the different 
culture imported by the Americans. 
The Israelis usually have to work 
their way through university ; the 
Americans, supported from home, may 
run a car and take away their girls. 
Some of the foreign students use drugs, 
which were practically unknown in 
Israel until .the outsiders brought thorn. 

Although the Israelis are made to 
feel tame and dowdy by their western 
counterparts, they have no such prob¬ 
lem with the sons and daughters of 
the new Russian immigrants. The 
Russian students arc shabby in their 
Russian clothes ; they are also avid 
scholars and unquestioning Israeli 
patriots. They form a marked contrast 
to their privileged and irreverent 
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brethren from the west. Small groups 
of north Americans have encouraged 
extremist movements in Israel, both to 
the left and to the right. Others have 
formed alliances with nationalist Arab 
students, causing friction in the 
Hebrew University dormitories on 
Mount Scopus. They slow down work 
in class because they lack Hebrew but 
have the upper hand with textbooks, 
most of which are English. 

Why does the Israeli government 
encourage the foreign students to 
come ? Almost all of them are Jewish 
and their invasion started after the 
1967 war. At first they were urged to 
come in the hope that they would 
settle. This did not work ; the students 
saw their time in Israel as an adven¬ 
ture and so far only 15 per cent 
of the students who came since 1967 
have remained. Undiscouraged, the 
government turned the experiment into 
a propaganda weapon. This worked. 
Thousands of Jewish students rejoined 
the student mainstream in their own 
countries as fervent pro-Israelis. 

Another consideration was economic. 
Without massive aid from Jews abroad, 
Israel would be broke and it was 
decided that it would be expedient to 
help Jewish parents, chiefly in north 
America, who felt that a session in 
Israel would be beneficial to their 
rebellious young. Then there is the 
special case of the enormously wealthy 
Jewish community in Latin America, 
which will not consider immigrating to 
Israel until their children’s higher 
education needs have been provided for. 
The government’s reasoning may be 
sound but it is not calculated to soothe 
the resentment of Israeli students 
against all this foreign nonsense. 
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The other war 


If the Middle East explodes again 


This Saturday President Sadat's deadline runs out and it is open season 
for the restarting of the Arab-lsraeli war Probably it will not start soon, 
and it may not start at all; if Mr Sadat can find a reason not to fight he will 
grab it. For the Egyptians, except as rhetoric, do not talk of winning a war 
against Israel; they talk of their ability to absorb a vastly greater degree of 
suffering than Israel can. 


Egypt’s military options. The fighting 
could start, as President Nasser's “ war 
of attrition 11 started in March, 1969, 
with Egyptian artillery bombardment 
along the length of the Suez canal. 
Egypt’s artillery equipment, including 
advanced Russian 2o;{mm howitzers, is 
excellent. Even so, it is questionable 
how much damage this alone could 
inflict on Israel's heavily fortified posi¬ 
tions on the canal’ east bank, known 
as the Bar-Lev line. 

Egypt’s artillery lx>mbardment could 
theoretically he combined with an 
attempt to force a bridgehead across 
the canal. If the Egyptian air force 
could provide air cover, this could 'take 
the form of a major invasion from 
landing craft or mobile bridges. Egypt 
has the equipment, including three, or 
perhaps four, armoured divisions of 
superior heavy and medium tanks. It 
also has around 100 Sukhoi-7 aircraft 
which are primarily designed for close 
support of ground troops. 

But there is no evidence that Egypt's 
military forces have been training for 
an operation on this scale. The vital 
provision of aii cover presumes strength 



on the part of What is still believed to 
be the weakest link in Egypt's military 
machine—continuing failure, despite 
Russian help, to produce top-class 
operational pilots. It has lots of young 
men who can fly but few who are 
ready to be sent into combat against 
Israel’s highly skilled pilots. It js 
generally reckoned thait an air force 
should work to the ratio of three 
operational pilots to two planes ; 
Egypt is thought to have several planes 
for each combat J trained pilot. 

A more credible 'tactic by Egypt 
would be hit-and-run commando 
raids by Egypt’s elite u special forces.” 
These could be across the canal, 
either from small boats or from .heli¬ 
copters landing behind Israel's first 
line of defence, or from both together. 
But Egypt’s tacticians may be veering 
away from the canal. It is argued that 
the commandos should not risk their 
lives by attempting to cross what is 
accepted by everyone, from Mr Moshe 
Dayan on, to be Israel’s most secure 
frontier, but should attack Israel or 
Israeli positions at places where they 
might be able to inflict greater damage 
at slightly less risk. 

One possibility is -that the 
commandos should attack from the sea, 
using Egypt’s fleet of fast Komar class 
f)atrol boats. They could attack from 
the Mediterranean either against 
Israeli positions in northern Sinai or 
against coastal towns or cities in Israel 
itself. Alternatively, they might be 
able to attack Sharm el Sheikh, on the 
southern tip of Sinai, from the Red 
Sea. The argument for seaborne 
commando attacks, however limited, 
against civilian targets in Israel is based 
on the belief that Israel has a lower 
rate of tolerance for civilian casualties 
than other countries have proved to 
have. The restraining factor is the cer¬ 
tainty of Israeli reprisal. 

Israel’s military options. Among 
C»eneral Bar-Lev’s last words as chief 
of staff before he retired this 
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week was his warning that an 
Egyptian attack on Israeli civilian 
targets would lead to massive retalia¬ 
tion of the same nature. This is 
predictable. But reports from Israel 
indicate that any resumption of fight¬ 
ing by Egypt of any kind would lead 
to immediate and massive retaliation, 
though not necessarily against civilian 
targets and not necessarily against 
Egypt. This thinking reflects Israel’s 
traditional faiith in the effectiveness of 
hitting back hard. 

Israel won a lightning war against 
Egypt in 1967 because it destroyed the 
Egyptian air force on 'the ground. This 
was a great coup but not a repeatable 
one. Egyptian and Syrian aircraft, like 
Israel’s, are now dispersed and pro¬ 
tected. Holes iin the desert mark the 
Arab armoury. Egypt’s cities, industrial 
centres, military strongpoints and the 
west bank of the canal itself are pro¬ 
tected by Che complex of Russian- 
installed Sam-2 and Sam-3 missile 
systems. There are reports in Egypt 
that even more advanced missile 
systems are being deployed. But these 
may not be under Egyptian control: 
Russia, like other major powers before 
it, is believed <t© he using the deserts 
of the Middle East as a testing ground 
for new equipment. 

A punitive attack by Israel on 
Egypt is ringed with question marks. 
Russia’s reaction, for one. Both 
Egyptians and Israelis contend .that the 
Russians will keep put of the war if 
they can, but <if the battle hits 'the 
heart of Egypt they could decide 
to come in. The. Russians have two 
or possibly three military airfields 
in Egypt: one just west of Cairo, one 
in southern Egypt and one, uncon¬ 
firmed, at Mersa Matruh, in the 
western desert between Alexandria and 
the Libyan frontier. They are estimated 
to have stationed in Egypt fewer than 
half a dozen Mig-23s, a unit of 
TU-i6s, including a reinforcement of 
the most advanced type, and several 
protective squadrons of Mig-2i*s. The 
TU-i6s are equipped with stand-off 
missiles for use against ships—probably 
Che American Sixth Fleet. 

Another questionable assumption is 
the ability of Israeli ground forces to 
knock out Egyptian ground forces. The 
Egyptian army is known to be large 
and to be well equipped ; the unknown 
element is whether che injection of 
better educated and better trained 
young officers has given it the stamina 
H lacked before. There have also been 
questions asked recently about the 
declining morale of sections of the 
Israeli army. Both changes aie relative 






The line that Bar-Lev built 



Guns dominate infantry. Bombers can 
silence guns. Sam missiles can shoot 
down the bombers unless planes with 
Shrike missiles can silence the Sarns. 
So can the Egyptians stop the Israelis 
from getting at the Sams that protect 
the guns that batter die line that Bar-Lev 
built ? 


THE OTHER WAR 

and neither should be overrated ; on 
the other hand, it is not at all obvious 
that Israeli, despite alts continuing air 
superiority, would still be able to carry 
out a swift victorious invasion. 

The outcome of a duel between 
Israel’s aiir force and Egypt’s ground- 
to-aiir missiles depends on formidable 
electronic calculations. The missiles 
shot down several of Israel’s prized 
Phantom fighter-bombers (it is 
estimated to have about 75) in the 
days immediately before Israel agreed 
to the 1970 ceasefire. Since then, the 
Phantoms have been equipped with 
American Shrike missiles which home 
on the radar used by the Sam sites 
to direct their missiles. The Israelis can 
jam the Sams’ radar but this disables 
their own Shrikes. There are various 
ways around the problem : for instance, 
double or treble waves of Phantoms 
that might fox the Egyptians into 
switching off, and then switching on, 
their radar at the wrong moment. The 
Israelis are unquestionably working on 
this problem ; if they are to defend 
their occupation of Sinai, they cannot 
afford the erosion of their air force. 

But if the Israeli air force outsmarts 
the Egyptian missile system, the way 
could be open for an Israeli ground 
and air invasion across (the canal. The 
crossing or crossings would probably 
be between Suez and Ismailiya ; the 
probable (target would be a stronghold 
south of Cairo. The effect, it is argued, 
would be «the fall of -the Egyptian 
regime and the emergence of a new 
one ready at last to sue for peace on 
Israel’s terms. 

The Egyptians themselves expect 
Israeli retaliation to take a less direct, 
and less hazardous, form. They calcu¬ 
late that Israel may well try to con¬ 
serve its air power and attempt, 
instead, some spectacular helicopter- 
borne punitive coup on the lines of 
its raid on Beirut airport or its 
seizure of Egyptian radar installations. 
If Israel does deoide on a joint land 
and air punitive invasion, the first 
target, the Egyptians argue, wild be 
Syria, not Egypt. When other Arab 
countries offer Egypt manpower for 
the coming baittle, the Egyptians, who 
want Arab money, not Arab soldiers, 
tell them to send .their volunteers to 
Syria. Although there has been evidence 
in recent weeks that (the Russians have 
been speeding up their supplies of 
military equipment to Syria, the 
country is still substantially less well 
defended than Egypt. There is no 
evidence as yet that it has Sam-3s. 

Damascus is a vulnerable city, 30 
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miles from the present ceasefire line. 
Its occupation by Israel would bring 
no strategic advantages and would in 
many ways be an embarrassment ; at 
the same time, it would undoubtedly 
cause ‘the psychological shock .that 
Israeli leaders believe must be inflicted 
on .the Arab world. Other targets in 
Syria, more obvious from a military 
standpoint, are the airfields in the 
desert north-east of Damascus which 
are, or could be, used by Egyptian as 
well as Syrian aircraft for raids into 
Israel. Egyptians, caustic about Syria’s 
military contribution, deny that they 
are using Syrian .territory for anything 
except training. But other unconfirmed 
reports say that there are two 
squadrons of Egyptian aircraft 
stationed in the Syrian desert. 

Depth for depth. President Sadat has 
given warning that if Israel bombs 
Egyptian cities or industrial centres, 
Egypt will do the same to Israel. In 
theory, this could be just possible. 
Although Egypt did not get the long- 
range offensive equipment it tried to 
get from Russia, >ts Mig-2is and 
Sukhoi-7s have the range to reach 
Israel, either starting from Syria and 
returning to Egypt, or coming in from 
the Mediterranean, There are two 
major obstacles. First, they would have 
to find a way through Israel’s sophisti¬ 
cated air defence system ; second, both 
aircraft are essentially fighters and 
carry a very light bomb load compared 
with Israel’s Phantoms. The advanced 
version of the TU-16 is equipped with 
stand-off missiles, which, it is argued, 
could be fired from a distance at Tel 
Aviv or Haifa while .the plane is 
reasonably safe out at sea. But it is 
not, as yet, confirmed that the 
Russians have handed over these 
particular aircraft to the Egyptians. 
Both the TU-16 and its missiles are 
subsonic and military experts do not 
consider this plane to be accurate when 
used against land targets. 

The Egyptians acknowledge that in 
tit-for-tat bombing they would come 
off very much the worse. They argue 
that they can stand the suffering but 
that if, in return, they can manage .to 
drop even one or two bombs on Israeli 
towns the effect would be dispropor^ 
tiomate. It is the same argument as 
they used about commando raids from 
patrol boats. And the same approach 
is applied, though more credibly, to 
air losses: Egypt, they say, can afford 
them ; Israel cannot. In rough 
estimates, the Egyptians hope to score 
one success against three of Israel's. 
This they believe would be enough. 
They may be right, but can they do it ? 
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Hard times for public 
television 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


In this age of the real and imagined 
power of television, the life of a pub¬ 
licly financed, politically independent 
television service is bound to be diffi¬ 
cult anywhere. But the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting, the organisa¬ 
tion created by Congress in 1967 to 
knit the scattered educational and non- 
profit-making television stations around 
the country into some kind of national 
service, is short of money and parti¬ 
cularly vulnerable. Only a few months 
ago Mr J. Edgar Hoover, the head of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
succeeded in intimidating the network 
into delaying the showing of an item 
in " The Great American Dream 
Machine’* which criticised the FBI. 
More recently the Nixon Administra¬ 
tion itself, far from complimenting 
public television on its emergence as 
the fourth national television network, 
accused it of trying to compete with 
the three big commercial networks for 
mass audiences. The Administration’s 
spokesman declared that public tele¬ 
vision must become more local and 
less centralised in outlook or risk 
losing the federal funds which are 
essential to its existence. 

Everyone agrees that American pub¬ 
lic television must never be compared 
to the British Broadcasting Corpora¬ 
tion. Mr NkMm Johnson, a member 


of the Federal Communications Com¬ 
mission, says: 

Its achievements must not be measured 
against the BBC but against 50 years of 
commercialism in American broadcast¬ 
ing. The impressive thing is that 
American public broadcasting exists at 
all. 

What exists is a frail network of 213 
stations over which programmes from 
national sources are transmitted for 
several hours a day on weekdays. The 
service is just beginning to move into 
weekend transmission. Its best known 
programme is 44 Sesame Street,” for 
pre-school children. About 75 per cent 
of the American viewing public is 
within range of a public television sta¬ 
tion but this figure is misleading ; 
many of the stations, even in such 
important cities as Washington, DC, 
broadcast on a weak ultra-high- 
frequency signal and are difficult to 
receive dearly. The individual stations 
also rely on local and regional pro¬ 
grammes to fill out their schedules and 
are under no obligation to take the 
national output—unless they are too 
poor to afford a local substitute. 

Congress has traditionally had a 
pathological fear of setting up a 
government-controlled broadcasting 
system (pathological because American 
broadcasting has suffered from the 
opposite extreme, a conspicuous lack 


of government regulation). This fear 
was respected by the Commission on 
Educational Television, financed by 
the Carnegie Corporation and blessed 
by President Johnson, which drew up 
the blueprint for American public 
television in 1967. The Carnegie recom¬ 
mendation was that the new system 
must rest on a 44 bedrock of localism ” 
even though it was to have a central 
funding organisation. That organisa¬ 
tion-—!the CPB—was duly created and 
its problem since then has been 
to grow in strength and influ¬ 
ence without acquiring that cen¬ 
tralisation which the founding fathers 
feared. For that reason, the CPB 
does not handle the transmission of 
signals itself but has delegated that to 
a separate organisation, the Public 
Broadcasting Service created in 1969. 

Since 1967, the CPB has been wait¬ 
ing for Congress to follow the Carnegie 
commission's advice and to design a 
financial arrangement which would 
ensure a steady income for public 
television without subjecting it to an 
annual buffeting in Congress. President 
Johnson, ardent enthusiast for educa¬ 
tional television though he was, did not 
suggest what that method of financing 
might be. Congress itself had rejected 
the commission’s own advice, that a 
permanent fund be created from a 
tax on the sale of new television sets. 
Also unacceptable then, as now, was 
any form of licence fee from all tele¬ 
vision users ; that was considered both 
too unpopular and too hard to collect. 

Without a permanent base of sup* 
port, therefore, the CPB has had to 
make do with annual appropriations 
and to suffer from the fact that each 
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bit of scandal or controversy involving 
public television has tempted Congress¬ 
men to stint it of funds. 

Although CPB’s appropriations rose 
from $5 million in 1968 to $35 million 
in the current financial year (of which 
$5 million depends on a similar amount 
being raised privately), the corpora¬ 
tion’s annual income has never reached 
the $xoo million a year which the Car¬ 
negie planners envisioned that it 
would be needing by now. But at the 
CPB, the one passionate hope was 
that there would be at least a long¬ 
term appropriation, covering a num¬ 
ber of years stretching some way into 
the future, before the political tensions 
of 1972 built up. 

A year ago this wish seemed about to 
be granted. In his budget message. 
President Nixon promised to offer 
legislation for “ improved financing ’ 
for public broadcasting. But no such 
legislation ever appeared and it now 
seems clear that it will not. Negotiations 
between the CPB and Mr Nixon’s 
Office of Telecommunications Policy, 
which is directed by Dr Clay White- 
head, a young technocrat as conserva¬ 
tive as he is bright, broke down on a 
profound disagreement about the 
nature of the public broadcasting ser¬ 
vice. The Wnitchead- Administration 
view is that much of the federal money 
for public broadcasting should by-pass 
CPB and go direct to the local stations 
themselves. The CPB’s view is that the 
strength of the service, and th£ effi¬ 
cient use of available funds, depends 
on the kind of central planning which 
only CPB can supply. 

It was in the face of this disagree¬ 
ment that the CPB decided to support 
a National Public Affairs Centre 
for Television (intended to make the 
pronounceable acronym, N-Pact). 
Should CPB have done it? The cor¬ 
poration’s answer is that a central 
source of news programming was essen¬ 
tial to proper coverage of the coming 
election campaigns and that to put 
aside its own judgment out of fear of 
offending the Nixon Administration 
would be just the kind of self-censor¬ 
ship which it must avoid at all costs. 
But some of the many critics of the 
N-Pact decision felt that CPB was 
merely kowtowing to pressures from 
another financial patron which has 
been more generous over a far longer 
period of time than the government— 
the Ford Foundation. (Ford has poured 
about $ 175 million into American 
public television since 1953 and has 
made no secret of its wish for a 
deeper treatment of news and politics.) 
Other critics, even within tire public 


television system, felt that the CPB 
should use its scarce resources on 
the kind of social commentary and 
investigative reporting that the com¬ 
mercial networks neglect rather than 
try to duplicate the election reporting 
that the networks do superbly. 

What really angered the Administra¬ 
tion was the appointment of Mr 
Sander Vanocur, formerly of the 


National Broadcasting Company, to 
the job of senior correspondent at 
N-Pact. The White House feels that 
he is one of the most discemibly anti- 
Nixon of political commentators. What 
may have hurt public television more 
was the news that Mr Vanocur will 
be paid $85,000 a year and that his 
partner, Mr Robert MacNeil, formerly 
of the BBC, will receive $65,000. (It 


Who makes the programmes 


In the report which, since its publica¬ 
tion in 1967, has become the holy writ 
of public television, the Carnegie Com¬ 
mission recommended against a single 
national source of programmes for 
American public television. Neither the 
commission, nor Congress when it 
enacted the Public Broadcasting Act 
of 1967, wanted an American BBC. 
The Carnegie recommendation was 
that there should be no fewer than 
two national production centres to feed 
programmes into the network. There 
were also to be programmes produced 
for national distribution by local public 
television stations. Yet the mainstay of 
the system was to be local pro¬ 
grammes locally prepared for local 
consumption. 

That is more or less the pattern of 
supply that has emerged. What the local 
audience of a public television station 
sees on its screen depends on the 
character of the local station. With so 
many of 4 hese run by universities or 
by state educational authorities (South 
Carolina’s is particularly good) and 
others by local school systems, the 
programme content on much of public 
television is dominated by formal 
schedules of instruction. There arc also 
five regional networks which both pro¬ 
duce programmes and determine the 
selection of the national output that is 
to be shown within their jurisdictions. 

The effort of the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting to encourage 
diversity in national production centres 
has meant demotion of the organi¬ 
sation called National Educational 
Television. NET was once the major 
supplier and only distributor of pro- 
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grammes to the public television 
network. Now CPB has handed the 
distribution job to the Public Broad¬ 
casting Service and encouraged the 
production of programmes for national 
consumption by the stronger of the local 
public television stations. The Julia 
Child series comes from Boston’s 
WGBH. The satiric “ Great American 
Dream Machine ” and the all-black 
“ Black Journal ” come from New 
York, where NET has joined forces 
with the local public station, Channel 
13. “Washington Week sn Review" 
comes from WET in Washington, DC. 
When these shows are at their best, 
public television achieves that blend of 
regionalism and potency that its 
planners hoped for. 

Ironically the most popular of public 
television’s programmes so far have 
been produced by strong central 
organisations which are not members 
of the system. One of these is the 
Children’s Television Workshop, an 
independent non-profit organisation in 
New York, which with “ Sesame 
Street ” showed the world that tele¬ 
vision could artually be used to teach. 
The other is the BBC, whoso “ Forsyte 
Saga” and “Civilisation” have helped 
American public television to achieve its 
national stature. 

Another national production centre 
in • the new N-Pact, funded partly by 
the CPB and partly by the Ford 
Foundation. The creation of N-Pact 
and the increasing reliance of stations 
within the system on national, rather 
than local, programmes have brought 
the Nixon Administration down on 
public television’s head. 
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has also offended some women’s libera* 
tionists, who noticed that Mrs Julia 
Child, whose television series on French 
cooking has made her the only real 
national star yet produced by public 
television, receives only about $10,000 
a year.) The controversy over these and 
other public broadcasting salaries will 
undoubtedly be aired at congressional 
hearings in the spring. It has served to 
lay bare the larger question—how 
polished and professional may the pub¬ 
lic television network dare to be ? 

Dr Whitehead delivered the Admin¬ 
istration’s answer in October. In a 
speech in Miami before the National 
Association of Educational Broad¬ 
casters, he chilled them to the bone 
by scoffing at their pride in becoming 
the fourth network and by question¬ 
ing whether public broadcasting, as it 
was developing, could ever achieve the 
goals of localism envisioned for it. If it 
cannot, he said, 41 then permanent 
financing will always be somewhere off 
in the distant future/* 

To the public broadcasters, this 
sounded like blackmail and they said 
so. But it may also be the truth. The 
antipathy to the creation of pooh of 
tax money which cannot be tapped for 
other uses is held not only by the 
Administration but by the Office of 
Management and Budget and by Con¬ 
gress. The real question is not whether 
Congress will create a permanent 
insulated trust fund for public televi¬ 
sion but whether it can bear to allo¬ 
cate money over anything but a short 
term to such an institution. 

It is likely that with an election 
coming all that Congress will do for 
the CPB is to repeat the current 
appropriation of $35 million for 
another year. That will mean a reduc¬ 
tion in activity ; for expenses will rise 
considerably in 1972, largely because 
of new interconnection facilities which 
are on their way to completion at a 
cost of $ 1 million. More stations, more¬ 
over, will join the system, thus reducing 
the size of each share of the federal 
appropriation. 

Conceivably the Administration’s 
sudden coolness could blight national 
public television, for it is just entering 
what should be the period of its most 
rapid growth. But nothing that the 
Administration has done will save 
Congress from having to decide 
whether it wants the United States to 
have a strong public television service 
or not. If it does, Congress will have 
to vote substantial sums of money and 
allow them to be used for the making 
of programmes wbidh it may not 
always find to its liking* 


Bombs away 

Washington, DC 

A form of words from bygone war 
communiques, “ a few of our aircraft 
are missing,” was used by the New 
York Times this week as the headline 
for a report from Saigon. The phrase 
at once linked the present use of 
American air power in Indochina to 
the air wars of the past and reminded 
the public that the American prisoners 
of wai are not just a problem left over 
from the 1960s, but a body of men still 
being swollen by new recruits. 

Neither train of thought is welcome 
to President Nixon. On the one hand 
he has committed himself to recover 
the prisoners before American power 
is finally withdrawn from Indochina. 
Or the other, he told Time magazine 
in an interview published this week: 

Vietnam will not be an issue in the 

[1972 election] campaign, as far as this 

Administration is concerned, because wc 

will have brought the American 

involvement to an end. 

Scepticism about both promises has 
been stimulated by the renewal of big 
bombing raids on North Vietnamese 
targets. The protests are being led by 
the chief Democratic candidates for 
the presidency, and little groups of 
ex-servicemen barricaded themselves in 
the Statue of Liberty and elsewhere 
to show their anger.- A number of 
the families of American prisoners-of- 
war are now convinced that their 
release is less important to the Admini¬ 
stration than its determination to 
avoid outright defeat. 

For obvious reasons the prisoners 
get more public attention at Christmas 
than at other times. This year Mr Bob 
Hope, on his customary visit to 
entertain the troops, flew to Vientiane 
to plead for a visa for Hanoi ; his idea 
was that a large private charitable 
contribution might speed the release 
of the prisoners. He got nowhere. The 
North Vietnamese and Vietcong 
delegations in Paris have, however, 
released about a thousand letters from 
prisoners for delivery through a private 
peace organisation to their families. 
Some, of the writers had not been heard 
of as prisoners, or been known to be 
alive, before. 

Both the New York Times and the 
Washington Post dwell on the superfi¬ 
cial incompatibility of two of the 
Administration’s explanations fur the 
past week’s round of heavy and 
extensive bombing. Last week the 
Secretary of State called the North 
Vietnamese attacks in Laos and Cam¬ 
bodia " a clear indication of the failure 



They had to leave Liberty 


of their military activitv in South 
Vietnam/' The Secretary of Defence 
said that the air raids “ have 
the primary emphasis of protecting 
the 'remaining forces of Americans that 
are in Vietnam today ’* and he cited 
among the provocations that set off 
the raids a shelling incident in Saigon 
on December 19th and the construction 
of an infiltration road through the r 
demilitarised zone. Mr Laird did not 
deny that the road he was talking about 
was built a year ago. The Washington 
Post pointed out that the shelling 
incident consisted of two rockets and 
no reported casualties. 

Plainly enough the solid provocations 
were elsewhere and Mr Laird did say 
that December had seen more North 
Vietnamese attacks on American 
aircraft than any month in the last 
three years. Some of these attacks were 
on reconnaissance aircraft over North 
Vietnam, but there is also a new 
development: the North Vietnamese 
air force lias been intervening in 
American bomber and fighter opera¬ 
tions over Laos and it seems to have 
scored a respectable number of hits. 

The Administration has always 
claimed that the “ understandings ” 
reached at the time of the bombing 
pause in 1968, permitted American 
reconnaissance flights to continue over 
North Vietnam, but it has never 
claimed that they covered air warfare 
over Laos. Since 1968 the battle for 
Indochina has shifted, dying down in 
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South Vietnam and flaring up vigo¬ 
rously in Cambodia and Laos. But the 
Administration is sensitive to the 
charges of liberal critics that it has 
merely shifted its bombing effort It 
remains plain that with his political 
needs and bis strategic policy pulling 
in different ways, President Nixon is 
having to resort to the demonstrative 
use of air power against the north to 
bridge a widening gap. 

John comes lately 

Mr John Lindsay, the Mayor of New 
York City, flew to Miami this week 
to announce that he would be a 
candidate for the Democratic nomina¬ 
tion in Florida’s presidential primary 
in March. He then flew on to make a 
similar announcement in Wisconsin 
where party members get their chance 
in April to elect delegates to the 
nominating convention and to show 
their preferences among the presidential 
candidates. It might have been more 
becoming in so new a Democrat (Mr 
Lindsay was a life-long Republican 
until five months ago) to have held 
his horses longer. But he and his 
advisers fed that his candidacy must 
be shown to be serious without further 
delay. 

Mayor Lindsay has immense assets 
to offset his late start and low standing 
in the opinion polls: personal glamour, 
articulacy and sincerity in his daim 
to speak for those Americans whom (in 
his view) Washington ignores. He is 
also an accomplished television 
performer. This is as well, since his 
personal appearances in Florida and 
Wisconsin are likely to be restricted to 
weekends. Even this week’s flying trip 
is being criticised in New York as 
neglect of the city’s business coming, 
as it does, when the threat of a tran¬ 
sport strike on New Year’s Eve hangs 
over the city and as the state legislature 
is meeting in special session to decide 
budgetary matters which affect the city. 

Governing New York City is not only 
one crisis after another; it is also 
dangerous politically. Perhaps the most 
serious allegation which Mr Lindsay 
has to face just now is that he knew 
as long ago as 1967 that corruption 
was widespread among :he police and 
that the police department’s investiga¬ 
tion of it was half-hearted ; yet he did 
nothing until last year, when he 
appointed the independent Knapp 
Commission to consider the evidence. 

Mr Lindsay has also taken a knock 
over the John V. Lindsay Associations 
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set up in each of the city’s five boroughs 
to rally support and money for the 
mayor after he had been re-elected as 
a third party candidate. There was 
nothing wrong in doing this (although 
at least one association accepted 
contributions from firms doing business 
with the city) but the mayor’s aides 
fought an injudicious and, in the end, 
fruitless battle to evade the state law 
which requires political organisations to 
submit reports on their finances. 

Moreover, Mr Lindsay, who has a 
splendid theoretical grasp of urban 
problems, has long been accused of 
being a poor administrator and judge 
of men. Recently an ugly scandal in 
the municipal housing rehabilitation 
programme has underlined this weak¬ 
ness and state hearings on the 
working's of New York City’s govern¬ 
ment, due to start in a few weeks, may 
press the point home even harder; 
Governor Rockefeller is no admirer of 
the mayor. What may cost Mr Lindsay 
most politically, however, is his failure 
to get on good terms with the trade 
unions even though the city employees 
have done handsomely while he has 
been in office. 


Bell off the hook 

The Federal Communications Com¬ 
mission cannot regulate the biggest 
company within its jurisdiction. The 
head of the FCC’s common carrier 
bureau admitted this last week when 
he announced that the commission 
has abandoned its attempt to investi¬ 
gate in depth the expenses, invest¬ 
ments and purchasing policies of the 
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American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, which runs the Bell System, 
supplier of most American telephone 
services. The FCC is charged with 
regulating the rates that AT&T 
charges for interstate telephone calls 
(intrastate rates are regulated by state 
authorities). In order to make decisions 
on rates, the FCC needs to know how 
much it costs AT&T to supply the 
service. But from now on, as in much 
of the past, the FCC will just have 
to get this information from AT&T 
itself. The common carrier bureau, 
with an annual budget of $3 million 
and a staff of 152, cannot match 
accountants and economists with 
AT&T, with annual revenues of $17 
billion and a staff that is now 
approaching 800,000. 

Well-informed or not, the FCC will 
none the less continue to determine the 
level of profit which AT&T is allowed 
to earn on its interstate investment. 
And that is still by no means high 
enough to please the giant telephone 
company, faced with the job of raising 
$35 billion, much of it from external 
sources, to meet its five-year pro¬ 
gramme of expansion. In 1967, two 
years after it first announced its 
investigation into AT&T’s rates, the 
FCC ruled that the company might 
earn only between 7 and 7.5 per cent 
a year on its interstate operations. Last 
January, when AT&T asked to be 
allowed to increase the charges for 
trunk calls for the first time since 1953, 
it begged the FCC to raise that ceiling 
to 9.5 per cent. Otherwise, the com¬ 
pany’s executives declared, AT&T 
could not retain its superior credit 
rating or attract the capital necessary 
to restore Bell telephone service to its 
once-high standard. No final decision 
has yet appeared. 

AT&T, under great pressure to find 
new capital, has come up with an 
ingenious arrangement for obtaining 
$1 billion from external sources. It 
will sell $625 million worth of non- 
convertible preference shares and 
$375 million worth of 25-year notes 
to 16 institutional investors, chiefly 
insurance companies. AT&T will pay 
dividends and interest at a rate of 
7f per cent on both. This enables the 
company to acquire a large sum of 
capital without diluting the earnings 
of other shareholders too much and 
without increasing its ratio of debt 
to equity. But it remains to be seen 
whether AT&T’s common shares, now 
selling at around $43, can regain the 
height of around $75 which they held 
in 1964 before the FCC’s original 
investigation was announced. 
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Pushing preacher 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CHICAGO 

When the Rev. Jesse Jackson, the most 
widely admired civil rights leader in 
the north if not in the nation, took his 
economically oriented Operation Bread¬ 
basket out of its parent group, the 
elderly Southern Christian^ Leadership 
Conference based in Georgia, he ended 
his letter of resignation by describing 
himself as “ the Country Preacher.” 
But it was apparent that from now on 
Mr Jackson would have to be even less 
the old-fashioned preacher and more 
what he has been trying to be in the 
past four years—the tough, canny 
manipulator in urban affairs. 

Mr Jackson’s squabbles with the 
SCLC, largely led by old-line rural 
southern Baptist ministers, were 
inevitable. Breadbasket has achieved 
only moderate success in solving 
a few of the social problems of 
northern, city-dwdling blacks. But 
some gains were made, largely through 
Mr Jackson who set up a trade fair 
in Chicago called Black Expo to bring 
in both black and white money and to 
give a start to black businesses. The 
SCLC was not satisfied, however, with 
the financial contributions that it 
received in 1971 from Black Expo, 
which was supposed to turn over all 
of its profits. While there was no 
suggestion that Mr Jackson himself 
might have misappropriated any funds, 
his explanations were vague and in 
early December the SCLC suspended 
him as Breadbasket's national director. 

The causes went deeper than Mr 
Jackson’s disinclination to co-operate 
with the leaders of the SCLC. He has 
built an organisation in Chicago of 
young lawyers, social workers and 
ministers and his swinging style is not 
that of the Rev. Ralph Abernathy, 
who took over the reins of the SCLC 
after the assassination of the Rev. Dr 
Martin Luther King, Jr, in 1968. The 
succession was a logical one. Since the 
early 1950s, black preachers from the 
south had been the core of the civil 
rights movement. They were flam¬ 
boyant in language (as is Mr Jackson), 
dedicated and brave. They were able 
to lead because in the south the 
minister is one of the few meirfbers of 
the Negro community who cannot be 
intimidated by the white power 
structure. A field hand or a domestic 
servant who campaigns against racial 
discrimination will often find himself 
or herself out of a job; the preacher 
is answerable only to his flock. 

Young Mr Jackson first met Dr King 


in 1955, while the younger man was 
still in primary school, and said 
later that he determined even then to 
devote his life to the struggle for black 
equality. In 1965 he followed his 
leader’s star into Chicago. Dr King 
vowed to prove that there was as much 
racism in the cities df the north as in 
the towns of the south. He made his 
point easily by demonstrating for open 
housing in all-white Chicago neighbour¬ 
hoods, where he and his followers were 
stoned and spat upon. Mr Jackson was 
by Dr King's side in all of this, a close 
aide and personal friend. Indeed, he 
was with Dr King when he was 
murdered in Memphis, Tennessee, 

Both leaders knew from their 
experience in Chicago that the thrust 
of their long-term efforts in the north 
had to be different from the old ways 
in the south. The country-preacher 
approach, although the rhythm of its 
rhetoric still had a strong appeal, was 
wasted on such political leaders as 
Chicago’s Mayor Daley. The enemies 
there were not red-necked deputy 
sheriffs and voting registrars. They 
were political satraps who kept blacks 
in ignorance of everything but how to 
vote for the organ ; ation’s candidates, 
trade union leaders whose membership 
was white and who wanted no Negroes 
oumpeting for jobs, an impersonal 
technocracy which had little use for 
untrained, unskilled hands, prejudice 
that kept blacks from buying houses 
in the city’s white districts. 

Dr King made a few inroads against 
these new enemies ; later Mr Jackson 
made more and, after the death of Dr 
King, many blacks and whites looked 
to the young national director of Opera¬ 
tion Breadbasket to step into the slain 
leader’s shoes. It did not happen, for 
reasons that are still disputed. But 
perhaps the main reason was that there 
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was no longer a need for a single 
Messiah As elsewhere in American 
society, the movement had become 
diversified ; specialists were what was 
wanted now. 

Two weeks ago in Chicago Mr 
Jackson launched a new organisation 
to be called People United to Save 
Humanity (Push), at a rcvival-like 
mass meeting in an old movie theatre, 
with all the fervour that his followers 
hang on. “ Nature requires that wc 
either grow or die,” said Mr Jackson. 
He is the recognised leader of Chicago's 
activist black community and has the 
backing of many nationally known 
Negroes ; even sc, it was unclear 
whether he could rally his supporters 
to do more than turn out for meetings 
or whether his search for political solu¬ 
tions to the ever-pressing economic 
questions of the blacks could possibly 
be successful in the most politically 
inflexible city in the United States, 


Enter right wing 

President Nixon has been a dis¬ 
appointment for some of the right- 
wing Republicans who voted for him 
in 1968. His good conservative 
credentials have been shattered one 
after another by his China policy, his 
overtures to Moscow, his deficit 
budgeting, his new economic policies 
and his plan to give the poor a fixed 
minimum income. This “leftward 
drift ” has proved too much for Repre¬ 
sentative John Ashbrook of Ohio ; he is 
challenging Mr Nixon in several of the 
Republican primaries (in which the 
voters indicate their preference among 
the possible presidential candidates), 
including the first one in New Hamp¬ 
shire on March 7th. 

The White House is taking 
the challenge calmly. President Nixon’s 
campaign strategists believe that Mr 
Ashbrook will help the President by 
splitting the anti-Nixon vote with 
the liberal Republican contender, 
Representative Paul McCloskey. Few 
of the Republican party’s leading con¬ 
servatives are rallying to Mr Ash- 
brook’s calls. Governor Ronald 
Reagan and Senator Barry Goldwater 
are at present firmly in the presi¬ 
dential camp, although Mr Ashbrook is 
expected to get some support from 
Mr William Buckley in his magazine 
the National Review, But for this con¬ 
servative publication, and probably for 
Mr Ashbrook himself, his candidacy 
is more a way of reminding President 
Nixon of the right wing than a 
serious drive for the White House. 
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Scotland has the factories—S.I.E.C. 
has already built 28,000,000 sq. ft. of 
modern, well-designed production 
space for 400 expanding companies 
and more units are under 
construction. 

Scotland also has the labour, 
the power supplies, the 
communications, the recreational 
facilities—and the expertise 
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manufacturers demands. 
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Visit us and discover the benef its 
for yourself. 
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The house dust mite,as he’s 
called, exists in your cupboards, 
your carpets,your bed-everywhere. 
He’s so small you can hardly see him 
with the naked eye andyet,along 
with flower pollen, cold air and 
irritant air pollutants, he’s believed 
to be one of the causes of one of the 
greatest miseries the human race 
knows: asthma. 

The story of Fisons heavy 
research investment into the 
preventative for asthma began over 
10 years ago. 

As part of Fisons past and 


continuing research effort, a small 
research team looked for a compound 
which would give prolonged 
protection from asthma. After many 
tentative steps, such a compound 
was eventually synthesised. 

Then came years of tests and 
reformulations to make the 
compound safe for continual use. 
Obstacles fell slowly. 

The original team of two was 
rapidly increased. Further 
adjustments and tests seemed never 
ending.But the whole project- 
expense, time, frustrations - has a 


happy ending. Happy for the 
researchers. Happy for Fisons. 

But happiest of all for all those 
people throughout Europe who - 
suffer from asthma. Or used to. 

It’s dedication like this that is j 
earning Fisons the recognition and 
respect in Europe that it has 
commanded for so many years in 
Britain. 

ARMS 


Madrid Q>log0e ^ Zqg lain 
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Europe’s Greatest Newspaper 


Fun* o\ Eno <j < on at newspapers have joined 
i auks Ft: Monde. Fa Stain pa. Die Welt and The Times. 
AH authoritative newspapers that can comment on 
inijx.:t.tajfljr an>s in Europe. 

Agjj'tpr-is that speak to the influential people 
unties] resp< i tns' oountnes, 

A senes of joint Special Reports will be published 
m F on issin is and pi o id on us nr latino to Europe 
and the Eipjipt- an. The first one, 'European Unity', 
appear:; H - February. 1972. 


Each paper wjtl c<mrnbntc a shoe* ol the 
material and will p-nbhsh atomical editorial anof 
a c i v erti.ai t ci s 1 n r; 1 11 a no o us I y 

This means that 5AOH.i n)(j ot l An n 'a i 

mtluontial pee. pie will bo munyifu; tho , . mi Fined 
mroflfiths ot these 1 nevspajon s And you can 
rearh them all for A.AA pen pane 

Phone the Advertisement Director of 
your country's newspaper. 
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Now more than ever you 
need the plain facts about 
the Common Market. 


• what it is and how it works 

• what it does and what it 
plans to do 

• what has been agreed with 
the United Kingdom. 

• what will happen in the 
transitional period 

• how British industry and 
agriculture expect to be 
affected. 

For the answers to these 
and other questions- 
straightforwardly presented 
and up to date—you need the 
Midland Bank’s comprehensive 
Factual Guide to the Common 
Market. 


It should be on every 
businessman's desk; and can 
be, free, by sending the 
coupon below. 

To: The Panel for Overseas Trade 
Development, Overseas Brancn, 
Midland Bank, Room bf 
60Gracechurch Street, 

London EC3P 3BN. 

Please send me 
free a copy of you r 

Factual Guide 
to the Common 
Market. 


Name 


Position 




Midland Bank 

A Great British Bank 


Organisation 

Address 


L —— _ 


And remember, in the field of finance and international trade, 
whatever the need the Midland Bank can meet it. 
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AMSTERDAM 



JUNCTION OF WATER, 
LAND AND AIR TRAFFIC 


FREE. I wish to receive 

□ your monthly harbour magazine ,,FIAVtN AMSTERDAM" 

□ „ WHY AMSTERDAM", an inteiostmu and fact-filled brochure 

D a full colour and informative harbour map and flag chart 
Name:. 

Firm:. . 

Address:. . 

City/State: 

VERENIGING „DE AMSTERDAMSCHE HAVEN" DE RUUTERKADE 7 AMSTERDAM 

Amsterdam 



Istituto di Credito di Diritto Pubblico 
Established in 1539 

Capital Funds and Reserves : Lire 95,982,829,652 


HEAD OFFICE: 

NAPLES 

(96 BRANCHES TIIKOI CMOCT IIAIA 

Branches Abroad : Buenos Aires—New York 

Representative Offices Abroad: 

Brussels—Buenos Aires—Frankfurt a/Main 
New York—Paris—Zurich 

and 

LONDON: 

St. Alphage House. 2. Fore Street, London E.C.2 
Telephone NATional 0831-2 
Telex 23411 NAPOLBANCO LDN 


Floating offices on Board of the 
T/V •' RAFFAELLO " 
and the M/V " GIULIO CESARE ” 


CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD 
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EEC: a common market for Alfa-Laval 

After years of frustration and negotiation, it finally looks as if the age of 
being at sixes and sevens is ending. Odds are now on a Market of Ten with 
trade agreements for others - unless a wheel comes off. At a time when 
some manufacturers are worried at the prospect of finding new demar¬ 
cation lines between themselves and their markets, it feels good to be an 
international concern. 


A foot on both sides of the fence 

Alfa-Laval, having had international 
operations from the beginning, has fol¬ 
lowed the doings of Marketeers and 
Antimarketccrs with keen interest. But 
not with anxiety. It so happens that 
our Group Head Office and twelve of 
our global total of thirty-five factories 
are located in Sweden. But we also 
have six factories inside the present 
Community (three in Germany and 
one each in France, Italy and the Neth¬ 
erlands) and six more in prospective 
member countries (four in Denmark 
and two in the UK). 


An international and 
intcrindustrial market 

What do they all make? Milking ma¬ 
chines, industrial centrifuges, heat ex¬ 
changers, pumps, tanks, and a diversity 
of other hardware. 

The list may sound ill-assortecl, but 
in fact is far from it. All these products 
are components of Alfa-Laval-engin- 
eerod production lines and processes. 

Like dairy farms with mechanised 
arrangements for feeding, milking and 
manure removal. Push-button multi¬ 
product dairies. Automated continuous 
breweries. Complete slaughterhouses 


and floating fishmeal factories. Ditto 
starch and fruit-juice factories Special 
process equipment for the chemical and 
pharmaceutical industries. Heating and 
cooling systems for all the above and 
many more applications including ma¬ 
rine propulsion and nuclear power 
plants. We could go on for quite a bit 
longer. 

The name of the game is process 
engineering. Under this same heading. 
Alfa-Laval’s R&D people arc deeply 
involved in topical problems like find¬ 
ing new sources of edible protein and 
new methods of environmental control. 

World-wide sales 

Alfa-LavaLs network of subsidiaries, 
agents and licensees covers more than 
i 00 countries. To an organisation on 
that scale, tariff walls ami curtains of 
various figurative materials are some¬ 
times a bore but seldom a barrier. 

In 1970 Alfa-Laval sold more than 
£125 million worth of equipment and 
know-how, distributed like this: 


EEC . 28.5 % 

EFTA . 56 % 

N & S America . 20 % 

Rest of World. 15 . 5 % 


Seventy per cent of the equipment sold 
in the six Common Market countries 
was made in those countries. 

What kind of a Common Market 
would Alfa-Laval like to see? 

The bigger the better. But whatever 
the Market looks like after the dust 
has settled, it will still be a market for 
Alfa-Laval processes and equipment. 
Just like before. 


ALFA-LAVAL 

Group Head Office: Alfa-Laval AB, 

S -147 00 Tumba, Sweden. 

In UK: Alfa-Laval Co. Ltd., Gt. West Rd., 
Brentford, Middx. 


□ Group Head Office B Alfa-Laval companies Victories BAgnits A Sales offices 
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INTERNATIONAL 
REAL ESTATE CONSULTANTS 

Feasibility studies for development and 
redevelopment of all types of property 

Project Management Valuations for all purposes 

Investments Tourism 

Knight Frank & Rudey 

Knight Frank & Rutley Knight Frank & Rutley S.A. Knight Frank & Jacques de 

20 Hanover Square, Plas du Cirque 1 bis, Duve 

London W1R OAH 1204 Geneva, Switzerland. 15 Rue de la Ltd, 

Tel: 01-029 8171 Tel: 240886 1040 Bruxelles, 

Telex 265384 (LDN) Telex 23426 (KFRSACH) Belgium. 
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From enemy she became lover 



New Munich stands outside old 
Munich, itself destroyed by allied 
bombs but now rebuilt. Lost in this 
new Munich’s glass and concrete cor¬ 
ridors stands a modest row of semi¬ 
detached houses, whose improbable 
name is Torquato Tasso Strasse. Who¬ 
ever named that street must have been 
a European romantic wanting to dress 
up the common market's rather drab 
prosperity. Perhaps he was thinking of 
Tasso’s heroine in the u Liberata,” 
Armida, who advanced with hatred 
in her soul on the sleeping Rinaldo, but 
then without explanation or warning: 

di nemica ella divenne amantc. 
From enemy she became lover. At 
the root of the dccidely unromantic 
commercial construction of the com¬ 
mon market lie two such sudden 
reconciliations. After the war the 
German Armida embraced France. 
Now, even more suddenly, neo-gaullist 
France has embraced the not exactly’ 
slumbering Rinaldo of Bexlev. 


The fight inside Britain over whether 
to “ join Europe ” has been and still is 
bitter ; but little thought has been 
given so far to what will happen if the 
pro-Europeans win, or indeed to what 
is already happening in a much 
changed Europe. The purpose of this 
survey is to remedy that. Both the 
present and the probable future seem 
far from what most pro-Europeans 
originally expected. In “ The Phoenix 
is short-sighted ” (The Economist , 
May iG, 1970) Norman Macrae des¬ 
cribed the argument to which we have 
all now become inured : 

The greatest debate in British history at 
present seems to be conducted mainly 
between inaccurate pedants and unspeci¬ 
fic romantics. The pedants argue against 
a decision that will affect our descen¬ 
dants for centuries by composing wholly 
erroneous micro-economic equations 
based on the 1969 off-farm price of 
butter. The romantics try to waft us 
into a huge but little-discussed con¬ 
stitutional change on trailing clouds of 


purple guff. 

The time for micro-economic equa¬ 
tions and purple guIT has since been 
left behind. Changing the dollar's 
value a fortnight ago against every 
European currency has willy-nilly 
thrust Europe’s nations closer together. 
Today British entry begins to seem a 
minor evenL. That paradox has been 
put in an exaggerated way by Mrs 
Miriam Camps: 

Within the space of a few weeks this 
past summer Mr Nixon announced that 
he would shortly be visiting the 
People’s Republic of China, . . . two 
astronauts rode around on the surface of 
the moon in a contraption looking not 
unlike that used by the less athletic 
breed of golfer, and the United States 
blew a gaping hole in the Bretton Woods 
structure that has served as the frame¬ 
work fur the economic relationships 
among most of the non-communist parts 
of the world for the past 25 years. The 
three events having, apparently, nothing 
to do with Europe have, in all prob¬ 
ability, a good deal more to do with the 
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shape ot Europe in the decade * head 
than has the orn* event [British entry] 
ostensibly designed to make a major 
impact on the character of the Euro¬ 
pean construction. 

This survev does not indulge much 
in geopolitics, It concerns itself only 
with Europe and only with the next 
few veats—with the immediate after- 
math. *n other words, of the belated 
completion of British entry, and of the 
.equally belated watershed in postwar 
history crossed by President Nixon last 
August 15th and December 20th. 

The first of these, the -impact 
of British entry, could splinter Europe 
further or be the making of it. The 
second. Mr Nixon's home truths last 
August, opens up the question of how 
easy Europe will find life with fewer 
and less certain economic and military 
guarantees coming to i-t from America. 
The temptation held out bv both 
events is for Europe to return to its 
old divided wa\s, trusting to luck that 
the past 27 years of peace and plenty 
have somehow been ordained by a 
nuclear god to last for ever. 

Agenda for change 

This survey will look at the changes in 
the nature of word commerce which 
British entry into me common market 
will confirm. It will also look at how 
Europe will use the economic influence 
which its wealth give* n, m an econo¬ 
mic world whose big members begin to 
resemble competitive carbon copies of 
one another with little room left for 
trading give and take. Britain brings 
a financial way of looking at business 
that could make London into Europe’s 
New York, and Europe consequently 
into a more real economic entity than 
Brussels alone could create. 

Then the uncertain future of 
Europe's relations with the super¬ 
powers, notably with America and 
therefore with the Soviet Union, will 
have to be considered. This in turn 
raises the problem of Europe’s security 
and defence. 

All these together suggest that 
Europe will function at all only if the 
chemistry of its politics and self- 
interest is enough to bind together 
those nationalistic atoms of Germany, 
France and Britain which have spent 
centuries flying apart. The success of 
this triangular relationship will prob- 
abfly decide all. 

It will not be achieved in Brussels, 
whose place as an autonomous centre 
of power is open to doubt. So, before 
plunging in, let us first dispel this and 
other common market myths. 


What the EEC is not 


Perhaps all of us most of the time have 
been misled by the common market’s 
own inner contradictions. Its first myth 
is to call itself Europe, when it is in 
reality a self-centred customs union, 
plus a self-centred farm policy, put 
together by increasingly self-centred 
individual governments. Its joint insti¬ 
tutions are peopled by romantics who 
are older than they were when the EEC 
was born in 1958, and whose idealism 
grows old with them. Most confusing 
of all, the common market exists, is 
indeed the only remotely likely pan- 
European structure in existence, and 
yet what makes it attractive to late¬ 
comers like the British is the fact that 
it barely does exist at all. The Euro¬ 
pean Economic Community (to give it 
its founding name which Brussels, 
typically, has now changed to the more 
grandiose, less accurate “ European 
Community ”) is an infant creature, 
barely formed. The point of elementary 
schools, says Paul Goodman, the 
American educationist, “ is to undo 
the damage done at home, so the child 
can begin to breathe again and be 
curious.” With Britain joining, both 
the Six and Britain are about to leave 
home and go to school to mature 
together. 

British entry, the consequences of 
the Nixon package, the Franco- 
German argument have combined to 
make a busily ineffectual shambles of 
the common market at the very 
moment when everyone had expected 
that the EEC would be allowed to go 
into a sort of collective chrysalis, 
inside which might be generated the 
European butterfly everyone has been 
waiting for. Instead, that chrysalis is 
being smashed open before the meta¬ 
morphosis of the creature inside has 
had time to take place. The sight of 
big countries squabbling is entertaining 
for journalists and anti-marketeers, but 
for very few other people. The second 
myth among Europeans is their half¬ 
boast, half-complaint that Europe sinks 
these differences best when faced by 
outside threats. Hungary, Suez, fear of 
American military withdrawal, sheer 
distrust of lohn Foster Dulles's con¬ 
tacts with Khrushchev over Berlin, are 
said to have helped to get the Treaty 
of Rome off the ground by 195,8. 
Likewise the invasion of Czechoslovakia 
in 1968 is supposed to have helped 
persuade de Gaulle that the time was 
come to talk to Britain again. Or so 
the argument runs. 

Nearer the truth is that the Treaty 
of Rome got off the ground as the 


truncated commercial relic of a much 
grander dream—a political and defence 
community—and then more by virtue 
of Franco-German accord than because 
of the existence of an outside threat. 

Even this latest year of achievement, 
1971, owes little to outside threats. The 
Six’s agreement on an experimental 
try at monetary union was reached last 
February in a time of relative monetary 
calm. And when it was confronted by 
a threat from outside it immediately 
fell apart. It was settled in the first 
place by a Franco-German deal. And 
it fell apart when France’s and 
Germany’s interests fell apart. Equally, 
British entry was in the end not 
achieve because of the pressure of an 
outside threat. It was achieved more 
by the internal arguments (some of 
them strictly commercial and vote- 
catching) which were at work in France 
after de Gaulle, and it was achieved 
more particularly by the revived 
French neurosis about the gathering 
political strength of Germany. 

“ You ask what the common market 
is to us ? ” said the man from Siemens. 
“ It is very little more than a machine 
for making words.” It is a harsher 
judgment than the men in Brussels 
deserve. But it exposes a third myth, 
the confederal and even federal dreams 
of “ young men ” now in their forties 
and fifties who grew up on the gradual¬ 
ist approach to a European ideal put 
forward by Jean Monnet, Robert 
Schuman and Paul-Henri Spaak. The 
tale in Brussels is now no longer, as 



Half a miracle for Monnat 
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Our European 

se^up 


When you want to set up your business in Europe, use the 
Brandts European set-up. We have a special way of providing 
you with the necessary plant and equipment. This allows 
you to employ your resources for other important purposes 
like setting a hot pace for the competition. 

We call it Euroleasing. 

Euroleasing may be new to you but it’s not new to us. We 
have had wide experience of helping to solve business problems 
in Europe. And Euroleasing is just one of many sophisticated 
leasing techniques whose development we pioneered. Today, 
Brandts Leasing provides world-wide facilities for UK and 
international companies with requirements of £100,000 
and upwards. 

The service can also give manufacturers a powerful sales 
weapon. For through Brandts they can offer their customers 
the benefit of pre-arranged leasing terms. 

If you need to know more about Euroleasing, please get in 
touch with Mr. G. H. Dodsworth, Director, Wm. Brandts 
(Leasing) Limited, 36 Fenchurch Street, London EC3P 3AS. 
Telephone: 01-626 5900. 

Brandts Leasing 

A Division of Brandts the Merchant Bankers 



BBA is expert at calling a halt while 
driving ahead. For the Group produces 
friction materials which help to stop 
and move vehicles and machinery. 
Textar, the BBA West German subsidiary and 
sister company of Mintex, makes brake and 
clutch liners. It is currently providing Russia 
with specialized plant and know-how for a 
big brake liner factory and, until this goes into 
production, with a steady flow of brake liners 
as well. This year, Textar will cause enough 
friction to stop many thousands of Russian- 
built Fiat cars. 

Textar also supplies to all the West German 
motor manufacturers and many others 
throughout the world. 

BBA is big business in many languages. 
The Group has subsidiary companies all 
over the world with total sales which have 
tripled over the past nine years and are now 
running at over £36m. a year. 

BBA's activities are so diversified that it is 
well protected against big fluctuations 
in market demands. BBA products include 
non-friction reinforced plastic bearings and 
bushes, conveyor and drive belts, mechanical 
handling equipment, and asbestos and glass 
fibre products for insulation and flame-resistant 
applications. 

BBA companies are well known but the 
Group name may be less familiar. So we 
have produced this advertisement to help 
put that right. 

- needed by every industry 

^BBA Group Limited, Cleckheaton, Yorkshire 

Mintox Ltd • Scandura Ltd • Cresswell’s Asbestos 
Company Ltd • Sovex Ltd • Versil Ltd • Regina Glass Fibre 
Ltd ■ Comprehensive Computer Services Ltd • Railkoltd 
Marshall Handling Equipment Ltd • Overseas Subsidiaries 
in West Germany * USA • Spain • Canada • France 
Australia * South Africa 
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Nato, EEC, WEU t Council of Europe—which is It today ? 


Scaliger would have wished, “dealing 
with the praises of brave men.” 

The dreams of the 1950s are gone 
partly because the 1950s are gone. 
They were, as Mr Callaghan said this 
October to the Labour party in 
Brighton, admirable ideas in their 
time. As usual when he is power¬ 
broking, Mr Callaghan made half the 
point. The other half is that as the 
result of those dreams the EEC now 
exists in a somewhat different form 
from the old hopes people had for 
it. The day is receding when Europe’s 
sovereign nations will allow >the EEC’s 
institutions to become sovereign instru¬ 
ments for a federal power. 

A rule for newcomers 

What is and will be confusing for the 
newcomer is that the EEC, precisely 
because it is such a slight creation thus 
far, will be described to him in quite 
different terms by different people. As 
a bright young Frenchman in a place 
of considerable common market power 
answered when asked whether, in the 
middle of a Franco-German bust-up, 
the common market could any longer 
be said to exist: “ So long as we all 
keep talking about it, it exists.” Those 
hoping to fathom the common market 
should start with a single rule : never 
take on board what they hear or read 
from Brussels until the idea has been 
thoroughly checked out in the national 
capitals. It almost always turns out to 
be different in Paris, Bonn, Rome and 
The Hague, which is where the deci¬ 
sions ana the deals are made. 

This survey was written by 
Andrew Knight 


Not another America 

A final myth is to imagine that Euro¬ 
pean unity will owe much to the 
pattern set a century before by the 
United States of America. That Ameri¬ 
can pattern, so fine at the time, is an 
illusory one to copy today. America is 
having to cope with the fact that free 
and capitalist continents, even when 
they speak a single language (which 
Europe does not), are not easily run by 
a single central government. The one 
telling point which the British Conser¬ 
vative party’s pet anti-marketeer, Sir 
Derek Walker-Smith, has made all year 
was when he taunted the majority 
lined up against him at the party con¬ 
ference with the remark : “Super¬ 
power does not seem to bring 
super-happiness, does it ? ” 


Europe has the resources to become 
an actual superpower but its people 
are increasingly unwilling to allow this 
to happen. Why ? Rightly or wrongly 
Europe’s people do not fear invasion 
from outside. Rightly or wrongly they 
lose little sleep over die notion of being 
won to communism by Moscow- 
financed subversion. Rightly or 
wrongly west Europeans, though they 
may cordially detest many of one 
another’s policies, no longer expect to 
go to war with one another. 

Lastly, what made America one were 
the frontier tensions and racial legacy 
which led a northern, and later a cen¬ 
tral, federal power, at a certain point in 
American history, rightly to impose its 
will on socially regressive, disorganised 
and hopelessly under-financed local 
“ states.” A social need for one western 
Europe does not now exist. If that 
need did exist some people doubt if 
the establishment of a European 
government would be the way to satisfy 
it, for it would be further removed 
from the plain citizen than are the 
already over-complex national govern¬ 
ments in Europe today. Today’s mood 
is very much against more bigness and 
centralisation. The myth of the 
dreamers is to think a single entity 
is being built. What is being built is 
a base of common interest which may 
one day be an entire construction of 
harmony. According to the Oxford dic¬ 
tionary, harmony is a “ combination of 
musical notes,” not, as harmonisers in 
Brussels often seem to prefer, a single 
boring sound. 

The place to start building a base is 
at «tihe bottom—so let us turn first to 
farming and economics. 


Power without responsibility* Europe's trade 
Exports and imports 1970, figures in $ billion 



Excluding mtra-trading 
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The facts of life 

Britain accepts two and a half economic facts of EEC life when it joins 
the Six. They have to be seen as a whole. The first, a worrying one for 
Britain, is the Six's common agricultural policy (CAP). Next, Britain will 
join a customs union inside which no tariffs on industrial trade exist, and 
which (unlike Efta—the European Free Trade Association to which Britain 
has belonged) applies a common external tariff against industrial imports 
from outside. Lastly. Britain faces the unknowns of European monetary 
union—-an experimental plan to link the parities of currencies in the Six. 


The cost of 
the CAP 

Europe’s common farm policy, the 
GAP supports the prices of most 
European farm products at common 
levels well above prices in Britain and 
the rest of the world. The common 
farm policy aims to rid Europe of 
national competitions to subsidise 
fanners, while at the same time creating 
a civilised standard of living for 
medium to small farmers who proli¬ 
ferate in 'the Six. Its first snag is there¬ 
fore that the GAP soaks consumers and 
affords a ritzy life to big, efficient 
fanners. Second, the GAP has no way 
of preventing overpioduction in any 
one year—unlike America’s system of 
production quotas which rewards 
growers richly by rigging supply, but 
which at least also aims to avoid 
unsaleable surpluses. In short, Europe's 
is an open-ended commitment to buy 
whatever its farmers grow at a pre¬ 
ordained price. For this to work, 


imports of food into Europe are made 
to compete over a levy which is varied 
in order to maintain a price advantage 
for domestic European farmers. The 
result is that there is no way in which 
prices can respond (downwards) to an 
imbalance between supply and demand. 
This leads, as night to day, to dumping 
surpluses abroad, or to stockpiling over¬ 
priced food at home—notably the 
earlier hut now melted mountain of 
butter. 

It also gives rise to much jiggery- 
pokery as, for example, when butter is 
turned into mayonnaise and back into 
butter as it is shuttled in tankers back 
and forth across the continent. 
Humorous reports also have it that the 
commission has lately been tempted to 
buy disused churches in Czechoslovakia 
in which to store this year’s huge 
harvest of grain. 

The sums of what the GAP will cost 
Britain are commonplace. Britain is the 
largest net importer of food in the 
world. And its fanners are more 
efficient than many on the continent. 
This means that Britain will pay more 
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ft was much the same in 1845 

to the common fund in Brussels to sup¬ 
port prices than it will get back. The 
net balance of payments cost to Britain 
was originally forecast at £105 million 
in J 973> rising to £200 million by 1978. 
Thereafter Britain goes over to a system 
of automatic contributions to Brussels 
designed to make the EEC’s central 
budget .independent of national whim. 
This will mean 'handing over to Brussels 
90 per cent of all customs duties and 
food import levies on imports from out¬ 
side tlie EEC. (Both these may actually 
be falling in Britain by 1980 as its trade 
switches 'to the excise-free “ internal ” 
market of the EEC.) Of more interest, 
up to 1 per cent of all members’ value- 
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Interested in trade or investment in the 
Common Market ? 

Think of Belgium! Need any help in Belgium ? 
Think of Society Generate de Banque, 
the largest bank in the country, 
with close to 1000 branches and 
well equipped to assist you! 

Contact them directly through the 
International Division 

(20, rue Royale, 1000 Brussels - tel.13.65.25) 
or through their London affiliate, 

Banque Beige Ltd. 

(4 Bishopsgate, London E.C.2 -tel. 2831080). 
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Teesside - 
the future 


The Teesside Regional Organisation for 
Industrial Development—T.R.O.I.D. exists 
to serve companies wishing to move to or 
area - Pas t results have shown 
that TROID efforts have been well 
rewarded, and the industries who have 
moved have not had cause for regret. 

It is apparent why this should be so 
when one considers the Regions advantages. 

1 The location of the region embracing 
• T CeS Estuar V in the nort h and Whitby 
in the south and some 613 square miles 
w countryside and conurbation, places 
Teesside in an ideal spot for communication 
with Europe. 

2 Teesside is one of the leading indus¬ 
trial centres of the country. Four industries 
dominate the local economy; iron and 
steel, heavy engineering, shipbuilding and 
chemicals and petrochemicals. 

Approximately a fifth of the U.K.’s iron 
and steel is produced on Teesside. A new 
basic oxygen steelmaking plant is in opera¬ 
tion, a new iron ore terminal which will 
accommodate 150,000 ton ore carriers is 
under construction and the British Steel 
Coipora-fion is seriously considering Tees¬ 
side as its “Crownfield” site for a huge 
integrated steel making complex. Two ship¬ 
building yards are controlled by the Swan 
Hunter Group and the complexes producing 
chemicals and petrochemicals, particularly 
of I.C.I. at Billingham and Wilton, are 
among the largest in the world. 

I.C.I. also jointly operate a refinery with 
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Phillips Petroleum of Oklahoma and Shell 
operate another refinery close to Teesport. 

3 New light industries coming to Tees¬ 
side are developing on industrial estates 
°iT P ara * as wc now see them in view of 
their environmental standards. 

By far the largest of our industrial parks 
m the Region is the Teesside Industrial 
Estate managed by the English Industrial 
Estate Corporation on behalf of the Gov¬ 
ernment. There is still more than adequate 
accommodation for incoming firms, and a 
wide choice of industrial parks operated, 
either by private developers or local 
authorities is available. 

Without doubt the choice of advance fac¬ 
tories in key locations can certainly help 
firms who have to expand quickly, and 
indeed, the success of at least one industrial 
park has been partly due to the provision 
of advance factories. Rents start at about 
40 pence per sq. ft. per annum. 

4 Land is also available for heavy indus¬ 
try. In particular some 1,300 acres are 
being reclaimed from the sea at Seal Sands 
on the northern side of the estuary. 
Approximately 200 acres of land are recov¬ 
ered each year. 

5 The Teesside Region is served by a 
comprehensive range of communications. 
The A. 1. motorway passes through the 
western part of the Region and this will 
soon be followed by another more central 
north-south route, the A. 19 which is now 
being converted to motorway standard. 

In the near future, three east-west routes 
will provide access from the new A. 19 
to all parts of the built-up area. Not only 
is Teesside’s existing road pattern relatively 
free from congestion when compared with 
the Midlands and the South-East but it 
will soon be complemented by an urban 
motorway programme. 

The road system is backed up by other 
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first clait communication facilitaei. British 
Rail provide fast inter-city train, KnH«i» 
Teesside with .all the leading centres of 
the UK and Freightlinen Ltd, who have 
a terminal at Stockton. Overseas freight 
services operate regularly from Teesport 
to North America, Rotterdam, Copenhagen. 
Sweden and Finland. 

In addition, Teesside Airport is one of the 
most modern in the country and possesses 
first class facilities. At the moment British 
Midland Airways operate three services 
every weekday to and from London. An 
air freight is also available. 

6 The present employed labour force is 
some 200,000 strong. There is available 
in addition, a labour pool of some 12,000 
males and 2,500 females. Approximately 
one third of the available males is skilled. 
The problem of improving the skills of 
existing unskilled and semi-skilled labour 
is being tackled by Government Training 
Centres in Teesside which can produce 800 
trained men a year. 

pe > population of the Teesside Region 
(excluding Darlington and Hartlepool) 
was just under i million in 1966 and is 
expected to grow to at least 600,000 by 
? 99 * and probably to 650,000 depending 
mainly on future trends in natural increase 
rates. 

New shopping and office developments are 
under construction, and the suburbs of the 
conurbations are as pleasant as in any 
other town or city in the country. If more 
rural surroundings are preferred, the several 
sea-side resorts, villages, hamlets and coun¬ 
try towns of the region provide a varied 
selection of locations. 

This is the Teesside Region, where oppor¬ 
tunities for commercial and industrial 
development go hand in hand with oppor¬ 
tunities for a rich and satisfying life, 
unequalled anywhere else in the country. 


wishing you a prosperous 

1973! 


But ah^d^^i^we^toTTOxryear'whan wnlt'* >l »i? P P’ 0Ua ^72 tool 

You'll want the beat facilities end location for^our fcrtwv C ^T? n T Mar ^ t ' 
have boon thinking ahead with the CM rhftiiLwL J * • we on Teesside 
prime building sites, attractive government aranta^anl? ^ V8nc ® factories, 
to get your gooda quickly to vow rSw d i ha n » ht “mmunicatlona 
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British farm prices catch up 

British farmgate prices as % of EEC prices 
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added tax (Vat) may be gathered in 
by Brussels as and when it is needed to 
pay for farm or other policies. 

The British estimate of a bill of 
£200 million net in the late 1970s 
may now rise because Europe’s curren¬ 
cies are now on balance worth more 
pounds than they were last summer. 
The bill may rise again if the cost 
of supporting farm prices in the CAP 
rises abruptly from its present level 
of 2.6 billion old dollars (£1.1 billion). 
Equally. Britain could use its muscle 
in Brussels to get new common policies 
adopted—common technology projects, 
industrial aids are among them—which 
would bring more -into Britain from 
Brussels -than they cost. In this way 
the availability of Vat revenue to 
Brussels could prove to be Britain’s 
biggest opportunity to get something 
out of Brussels by the sort of budget¬ 
fighting at which Frenchmen and 
Italians are already adept. 

Either way, the early years will see 
Britain carrying a load on its balance 
of payments which might have proved 
harsh in any postwar year but 1971. 
There may also be a balance of pay¬ 
ments price to be paid on the extra 
cost of food imports, though higher 
British farm production and changing 
consumption patterns will, by our 
estimates, make this negligible. The 
combined balance of payments cost, 
plus the impact of Europe’s higher food 
prices phased in over the next six years, 
will put a burden on Britain’s real 
resources. Guesses at this overall cost 
vary wildly. 

Rarely does anyone pipe up on the 
GAPs behalf. For reasons of history, 
France, Germany and Italy found 
themselves with more of thelir people 


on the land than modern economics 
allows, and condemned by the force 
of local politics to keep them there by 
wasteful national subsidies. Prices 
common to all Europe were therefore 
devised high enough to make their life 
tolerable, and low enough ('it was 
hoped) to encourage marginal growers 
to leave the land without repeating 
the pain of the British enclosure move¬ 
ments centuries -before. 

“ Science without conscience is but 
ruin of the soul,” said Rabelais. 
Britain’s European conscience-money 
(and the cost of joining so late) will be 
its contribution to solve the continental 
farm problem. However, Britain must 
fight harder than its Foreign Office 
currently means -to do to keep farm 
prices down. The Six’s useful feat 
in the past four years has been to peg 
these prices near enough their original 
CAP levels to keep up a decent exodus 
from the land. This annoys their far¬ 
mers, but in this way the Six’s farming 
families may by the 1980s number 
between 5 and 10 per cent of their 
papulations, compared with 8-19 per 
cent now. Steady farmgalte prices in 
Europe have already closed the gap 
between food prices in Europe and in 
Britain. Indeed it is arguable that 


British food prices will not be higher 
at the end of the transitional period in 
1978 than they would have been any¬ 
way outside the CAP. 

So successful has been the drive to 
keep the Six’s farm prices down at a 
time when other costs have been 
rising in Europe, that the flight from 
the land in the Six—notably in France 
—has begun to accelerate. The Six’s 
highly politicised farmers are becoming 
very awkward. Britain should therefore 
also seize on a growing awareness near 
-the top in Paris that to denude the 
French countryside at British and Ger¬ 
man expense is not necessarily the best 
thing for France or for French poli¬ 
ticians, despite the labour requirements 
of France’s industrial ambitions. So, 
Britain should not just keep common 
farm prices down but advocate dif¬ 
ferential farm prices backed up by 
local subsidies in place of the present 
bureaucratic vision of uniform farm 
prices throughout what is a pleasantly 
non-uniform continent. Britain, in 
short, must use the CAP as the first 
battleground on which to fight against 
the Brussels yen for harmonisation for 
harmonisation's sake. Harmonisation 
has not, in the CAP as it stands, fos¬ 
tered harmony. 


Britain's industrial backyard 


British entry into Europe confirms a 
fact of industrial life in the world. Like 
it or not, the free world is now divided 
into three industrial blocks—America, 
Europe, Japan-Asia. In varying degrees, 
all three are protectionist. None of the 


three, contrary to popular belief, has* 
relied on 11 export-led ” growth to 
markets outside their own regional 
backyards. The most vigorous of them, 
Japan, has depended on the unenviable 
social passivity of its own people to 
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The Six keep going faster 

% annual compound growth in 
.manufacturing productivity 
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create an industrial dynamism inside 
itself. This has enabled it in turn to 
use its increasingly undervalued cur¬ 
rency in order to compete with stun¬ 
ning advantage in America—but even 
now Japan exports only 6.9 per cent of 
its gnp outside its real “ home market ” 
of Japan, other Asian countries and 
Australasia, America’s exports plod 
along at about 4 per cent of gnp, 
giving Amencan governments the nice 
advantage of being able to retreat 
aggressively 'into their shell during any 
world monetary fracas. Exports of the 
Six outside their own customs union 
have declined as a proportion of their 
total trade, while the growth of their 
trade inside their shared “home” 
market has both increased their total 
trade and sharpened their export prices 
(see charts). 

Until now, Britain has felt this same 
pull to big, nearbv regional markets, 
but without getting the benefits which 
it might bring. Britain now sends nearly 
a quarter of its exports to the Six, com¬ 
pared with under 14 per cent m 1958. 
Its exports to the tiny non-British areas 
of Efta and Ireland have grown even 
faster By contrast the growth of British 
exports to distant places like the coun¬ 
tries of the Commonwealth has 
withered 

Britain’s aim now is a simple one: 
to put itself on an equal footing in 
what is already its largest, fastest grow¬ 
ing market, getting into this untilled 
patch of its trading backyard, but 
bringing as much of its existing prefe¬ 
rential territory in with it as it can. 
This simple aim will have unsimple 
results. In return for free trade inside 
the Six, Britain will now share with the 
Six its former preferences in its third 
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largest single customer, Ireland, its 
preferences in the countries of Efta, 
and its preferences in those of the poor 
countries of the Commonwealth who 
decide to take up the Six’s offer of 
association or trade agreements. 
Further, Britain will share with all 
these countries its new preferences with 
the Six countries of the common 
market. In addition British industry 
will lose its preferences in South Africa 
and in the prosperous Commonwealth 
countries of Australia, Canada and 
New Zealand. Trade with the rest of 
the non-Commonwealth sterling area, 
notably the oil countries of the Middle 
East, will barely be affected either way 
bv the change in tariffs. Over the five 
years to 1978 when all this will be 
done, Britain will also align its existing 
tariffs against outsiders with the com¬ 
mon external tariff (GET) used by the 
Six. Most often (as the chart of 
examples on page 31 shows) this will 
mean a unilateral cut in its overall 
tariffs by Britain. 

It is tempting to throw oneself back 
into the struggle lietween economists 
arguing over whether this will hurt or 
harm Britain in the end. To do so 
would be to cross swords on a battle¬ 
field of fantasies, in which one would 
doubtless end up like others expressing 
without admitting a prejudice (for The 
Economist , m favour of going in). 
Further, this battle has been badly con¬ 
fused all along by the shorthand which 
academic economists have to use when 
they necessarily limit themselves to 
studying the aggregates of international 
trade. It is simply not possible or 
plausible to construct a model massive 
enough to include the multiple effects 
of multiple changes in tariffs here and 
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That certain smile 


High top speeds are not always 
associated with good acceleration 
and powerful torque. Many a driver 
has been misled by the speedometer 
in his car. In a BMW the top speed 
is just a by-product. Engine power 
and supreme performance at any rev 


count are the importantthings. So that 
BMW drivers can go the way they 
choose. Like overtaking other cars 
within a matter of seconds. Or letting 
others go first. After all, it’s easier to 
give in if you have the better car. 
Powerful cars have superior drivers. 



For sheer driving pteasure-BMW 
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Montagu’s 

The merchant bankets 
for Europe 


Samuel Montagu & Co. Ltd., 114 Old Broad Street, London, GC2P 2HY 

Telephone: 01-588 6464 

European Representative Office: 33 Rue Galille, Paris XVIe, France. 

Associated Banks 

Switzerland, Cuyendler Zurmont Bank A.G., Genferstraiee 6*8, Zurich 8827. 

Belgium, Banque Europienne de Credit k Moyen Tenne SA., 36 Avenue des Art*. BruMrii 1040. 

Australia, Capri Court Corporation Ltd., Capri Court, 379 Coffins St, Melbourne, Victoria 3000, 

Malta, Malta International Banking Corporation Ltd., Regency House, 254 Klngsway, Valletta. 
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there which, moreover, far from being 
the average tariffs used and quoted by 
journalists, in fact vary from product 
to product and from sub-product to 
sub-product inside each industrial 
sector. Perhaps the most intelligent 
remark to come out of all last year's 
outpourings was that by S. S. Han and 
H. H. Liesner of the Cambridge 
Department of Applied Economics. 
The effect of entry into the common 
market, they concluded, “ is not a 
matter of right - across - the - board 
strength of some sectors accompanied 
by marked weakness of others, but 
rather of each sector having its more 
promising and its relatively vulnerable 
parts.” 

All the Six had misgivings about 
their similar uncertainties 14 years ago. 
They all, as Norman Macrae described 
20 months ago, quickly overcame them. 


Frenchmen, whose combination of fears 
in 1958 most closely resembled Britain’s 
today, recall with high good humour 
how “ vraiment terrorists 99 they were 
at the outset by the might of German 
and Dutch industrial power, and now 
admit how wrong they were. 

Britain joins later than others, the 
shock may be greater, and it carries 
from the outset the burden of the CAP. 
However it also joins with a far more 
real insurance policy than the major 
founder-members had in their day. 
The EEC will collapse altogether if 
Britain cannot bear the strain. If 
Britain falls ill after entry, no doubt 
exists in any European mind that 
measures will either have to be found 
tp cure it—by favours on trade, 
exchange controls, or changes in the 
CAP—or else the EEC will have to 
give up the struggle and disband. 


As far and as fast... 


The half-poMcy which Britain adopts 
with entry into the EEC is the Six’s 
scheme for economic and monetary 
union. This strange episode in EEC 
affairs shows it at its bravest and 'least 
wise. And it is far from over yet. Last 
February, following two months of 
Franco-Geitman fury with each other, 
the Six stitched together an admirable 
political compromise which contained 
a dangerous economic theory. Starting 


in June 1971, the Six’s five central 
banks (Luxemburg does not have 
one) were supposed to lock the values 
of their currencies closer to one another 
than to the currencies of the rest of 
the world (as the accompanying dia¬ 
gram explains). If this worked over an 
experimental period, then in the later 
1970s the parities of the Six would be 
locked immutably together, giving rise 
perhaps by 1980 to a single European 


Europe takes the tube 

WHAT HAPPENED UNTIL AUGUST 


Until some of them floated, all members 
of the International Monetary Fund agreed 
to maintain their currencies 1% either 
aide of their parity with the dollar. In 
practice most countries set their interven¬ 
tion points about 0.75% either aide of 
the dollar. This meant that any currency 
could fluctuate by 1.5% against the dollar. 

4 All currencies are quoted only against 
he dollar, not against one another.) Thus 
whan the Deutsonemark fluctuated up from 
the bottom by 1.6% and the Italian lira 
fell from the top by 1.6%, the two had 
fluctuated against each other by 3%. This 
was inconvenient for the EEC's common 
farm policy, end the Six hoped to scrap it. 

From last June, the Six planned to keep 
all their own exchange rates within 0.6% 
either side of $ parity. To show the effect 
more dearly, our example (see middle 
chart) shows the Six keeping their 
currencies within a range of 1% of one 
another's value sgaiosttne dollar. So if the 


-AND NEXT YEAR? 


lira was 0.5% beiow the dollar, the msnc 
would not be allowed to go more then 
0.5% above the dollar. Thus the maximum 
swing that any two common market cur¬ 
rencies would experience against each 
other would in a single shot be reduced 
from 3% to 2%. This would mean the 
central banks agreeing regularly, perhaps 
weekly, where to pitch their common 
centre spot against the dollar. This, and 
the whole tube containing the six cur¬ 
rencies, would shift up and down. 

Moat foreign exchange operators make 
their profits in the forward markets (when 
these are working), where rates are 
broadly determined by interest fates and 
the likelihood of parity changes. But the 
narrower band would allow all six curren¬ 
cies lass latitude. Forward calculations on 
each individual currency will have to take 
account of uncertain and more frequent 
central bank intervention in Europe, rather 
than straight market forces. This shows 




" / have seen many politicians. Karl 
Schiller plays all registers with more 
fascinating skill than any " (German union 
boss) 

currency. This would almost certainly 
have meant Germany lending heavily 
to France to keep the value of the franc 
up near the German mark. Accom¬ 
panying this “ monetary union ” there 
was to be a measure of “ economic 
union.” The Six undertook to 
co-ordinate the timing and to compare 
notes on their national budgets and 
fiscal policies, the French having suc¬ 
cessfully fought off any tougher rules 
that might give Germany a say in res¬ 
training France’s growth rate in return 
for financing its future trade deficits. 
In return a formula, devised by Herr 
Karl Schiller of Germany and M. 
Raymond Barre of the commission, 
would have allowed Germany to with- 


+2 5% 


. WHAT ABOUT AFTER THAT? 



-25% 


dramatically in the last chart where it is 
assumed that the IMF has permitted bands 
to be expanded (as many would like) to 
2.5% either side of the dollar parity. Say 
the lira is very weak, so weak that the : 
five central bankers of the Six decide they 
will have to let it fall by more than 1% 
below its official dollar parity if they are 
to avoid losing massive dollar reserves. 
This would pull the mark below parity too 
(see chart), even though the Germed 
balance of payments might at the time 
be in heavy surplus and the market in 
marks very strong. In any system still tied 
to central dollar parities, this would make 
forward dealing less easy to predict. 
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Three minds with a different thought: Schiller , Gis card, Bank of Italy*s Carli 


draw from the plan between the third 
and fifth year if it did not like the way 
it was going. 

The scheme never got off the ground 
because the gathering dollar crisis 
smashed it last summer. But it lives on 
in the European mind. In a neat piece 
of scepticism, Mr Anthony Barber 
committed Britain as far back as 1970 
to u go as far and as fast” as the Six 
in implementing it after entry. 

For any ardent European, monetary 
union is terribly attractive. The com¬ 
mon farm policy lias repeatedly faced 
ruin sirce 1968 when currency specu¬ 
lation has threatened its common price 
structure. O11 three occasions, the latest 
of which 'is still going on, common farm 
prices have been made farcical by a 
panoply of special border taxes and 
subsidies to repair the damage done 
to fanners' incomes by floating or 
altered exchange rates in Europe. " Our 
CAP was built on ice,” says a Dutch¬ 
man, “ and it’s melting.” Germany has 
even suggested enshrining such national 
measures inside the CAP for good, a 
sure road -to the destruction of Trance’s 
ark of the covenant. Real monetary 
union would make this unnecessary. 

Next, monetary union was to have 
been (and could yet be) a move on the 
grand scale towards real economic 
integration in Europe beyond mere 
tariff-free trade. Most of the EEC’s 
other good intentions have gone by the 
board. Transnational mergers by 
European companies inride Europe 
have been few, the most successful and 
the majority of multinational corpora¬ 
tions set up in Europe since 1958 being 
American. If a unified European com¬ 
pany law ever emerges from the 
tAephant-house of blueprints on the 
ftibject, it promises to be a political 


mouse, of little practical use as a 
vehicle for industrial rationalisation 
across European frontiers. The dream 
of a technological community recedes 
daily in Europe’s collective memory ; 
growing overcapacity in the aviation 
industry, in heavy electricals and in 
computers makes it less likely than ever 
that national governments will throw 
open tenders and research contracts to 
companies from other members of the 
EEC. If and when such industrial 
partnership comes it will be the result 
of individual governments knocking the 
heads of their industrialists together— 
for example in the defence and com¬ 
puter industries—not of some pan- 
European plan. Real monetary union 
in Europe could change all this at one 
stroke. 

Lastly, monetary union could force 
on Europe the common front in its 
international monetary dealings which 
has so far been patently lacking. In 
aggregate the Six plus Britain have the 
resources and the votes to be the 
arbiters of change (over and above 
new parities) in the International 
Monetary Fund. But have they the will 
to do it ? 

Euromark? 

This survey is written as the changes 
to Bretton Woods called for last August 
by President Nixon are at last coming 
up for settlement. Whatever changes 
are made in the monetary system may 
sadly make little difference to the more 
lunatic aspects of Europe's monetary 
plans. These have now been refined 
since last February by both Herr Schil¬ 
ler and President Pompidou. The 
German economics minister claims that 
he would make German reserves 
available to support an unlimited joint 
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float by all Europe’s currencies, or else 
a joint European float between much 
wider international parity bands. This 
would probably mean inventing some 
“ pivotal ” value by which European 
currencies would be related to one 
another, and which would be only 
linked indirectly to the value of the 
dollar. And it would involve creating 
a central banking network in which 
each national central bank would co¬ 
ordinate its market intervention in the 
currencies of one another. 

In turn, the French president, 
though rejecting a joint European float, 
has conceded that for any such joint 
scheme to work some sort of central 
nerve centre will have to 'be set up to 
manage reserves and decisions between 
the central banks. In addition, all but 
the Germans reckon that the flow of 
Eurodollars through Europe would 
wash away these delicate plans unless 
national access to the Eurodollar 
market is controlled even more than it 
already has been since the summer. At 
around $60 billion, the size of the 
Eurodollar market almost overshadows 
the money supply of any European 
nation. The need to isolate this specu¬ 
lative nitroglycerene before it “ weeps ” 
and gets dangerous has induced other 
imaginative ideas for monetary union 
which go beyond anything envisaged so 
far. Thus Dr Giovanni Magnifico of 
the Central Bank of Italy (always 
Europe’s best breeding place for mone¬ 
tary ideas) suggests in a Princeton 
paper that a new European unit be set 
up alongside Europe’s national curren¬ 
cies, to replace the dollar as a medium 
of intervention, as a reserve unit and 
as a source of multinational capital to 
be given preference over the dollar. 

Manifest snags 

Hie danger in these notions is manifest. 
Monetary union is not only a useful 
way for Europeans to leapfrog the EEC 
over the political hesitations which 
prevent fuller economic integration. 
Monetary union also directly threatens 
national political control of economic 
policy, of consumer demand and there¬ 
fore of votes. It is thus easily seen by 
the visionaries as their bid to achieve 
supnanatiorualism by the back door. 
This may not be a bad aim in itself. 
But in its name EEC members would 
have tx> agree to lock themselves to 
fixed exchange rates vis-k-Vis one 
another—in other words the EEC’s old 
predilection for “harmonisation” in 
its most dangerous form. Immutable 
exchange rates assume common rates 
of growth, common rates of inflation 
and common rates of productivity, or 
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Pierson, Heldring & Pierson 

offers you all the services of a commercial and investment bank. 

We always try to be a little more inventive than others 

We search for new methods of corporate finance, without discarding 
the well established ones, we mediate In mergers and acquisitions, 
we advise on Investments, we deal with all money and credit matters. 




We will finance, for example, your tulip transactions. 

We wouldn’t advise tulips as a portfolio Investment just now, although 
they were actively traded on the Amsterdam Exchange in 1637, 
when one single bulb brought a price of thousands of guilders. 
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There's more than oneway 
to grow big and strong. 

e 

Try Mackenzie Hill’s industrial property development course. There’s a £ 7 $ million one going strong 
at Louvres. Ten miles north of Paris near the city’s third international airport, Roissy-en-France, and on the 
main communication route to the U.K. and the Benelux countries. 

A lot of space has already been taken by a major subsidiary of Gervais-Danone - France’s leading food 
manufacturer. As well as by people like Dragoco, G.T. & E. and a leading Parisian food wholesaling group. 

They’re all setting themselves up in one of the finest industrial trading estates in northern France. But 
this is what you can expect when you contact Mackenzie Hill about property in Europe. They can offer you a 
gpekage deal service either on one of their own estates or on a site selected to suit your own particular needs like 
the recently completed developments for subsidiaries in France of Coates Patons Limited and Glaxo Group 
Limited. 

The sites they develop are carefully selected to be in growth areas - with good communications, labour 
resources, and essential services. The financing, planning, design and construction are brought together by the 
Company and the end product made available to you on a rental, leasing or freehold basis. 

And they’re active in offices too - a 70 , 000 ' office development in central Paris has recently been let to 
Rhone-Poulenc and over 100 , 000 ' of office accommodation is in course of development in Paris and northern France. 

If you are thinking of property in France and Europe, Mackenzie Hill can make things a lot easier for 
you - whether you want offices, factories or warehouses, draw on the expertise of the European property people, 
f Mackenzie Hill. You’ll find they’re developing all the time. From strength to strength. 

Aft Mackenzie HM 

jj Of PROPERTY FOR INDUSTRY 

P 43 Lower Belgrave Street, London SW1W OND. 

' Telephone: 01-7300244 

Mackenzie Hill S.A. 

20 Rue St. Didier 75, Paris 16*. 

Telephone: 010 331 704 3285. 



fECHNICAL LEADERS 


SNAM PROGETTI s Engineers leading protagonists of new realities, have left their mark 
all over the world with works in the field of pipelines, petrochemical, refining and many 
other types of plants. SNAM PROGETTI s men and ideas have developed the new technique 
of large projects, thus giving an original contribution to the research and plans resulting 
new in 2b 000 kilometers ot gas and oil pipelines. 

in hundreds of refining and petrochemical plants and in 180 kilometers of submarine piping. 
SNAM PROGETTI a reservoir of men and brains serving the times. 


SNDM PROGETTI 


INI Group 20097 San Oonaio Milanau Italy 
ENGINEERING AND SUPPLY OF REFINERIES. 
PETROCHEMICAL AND NUCLEAR PLANTS 
Oil AND GAS PIPELINES. CONSULTING 
TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


SPN 2496 
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at least an equal mix of all three. Or, 
more likely, they assume that France 
and Britain, for example, would be 
willing to restrain their growth so as 
not to get out of line with Germany, 
so institutionalising the present econo¬ 
mic imbalance in Europe. 

The economic logic of big integrated 
markets is that production gravitates 
to the centre, and then, as the centre 
fills up, to the sun and the south— 
not a tolerable notion for Britain unless 
it can (i) remain free to alter its 
exchange rate and (2) be able to beef 
up its regional incentives to entice new 
industry to its decaying north. Euro¬ 
pean rules should not be allowed to 
outlaw such national prerogatives 
unless a European government could 
first be seen to exist with strong enough 
powers to even out these imbalances 
by regional controls. Otherwise 
Britain’s fate will be Chat of West 
Virginia or northern Indiana in the 
United States, where economic union 
similariy ran too far ahead of real 
federal control. 

Bluntly, no such all-seeing federal 
power remotely exists in Europe. 
What will be needed, therefore, is not 
destruction of Europe’s monetary 


ambitions, but a dose of British realism 
in their realisation. Which at this stage 
basically means that Britain and others 
should fed as free as they undoubtedly 


These two and a half facts of life in 
the EEC together add up to the least 
appreciated reality of Europe’s econo¬ 
mic existence This is that even in its 
present primitive state, integration in 
Europe’s economy has gone far enough 
to outdate many of the old theories of 
world trade. The protagonists of chose 
old theories were the liberal inmates of 
the Kennedy Administration in 
America, the supporters of Gatt (the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade) in Geneva, of OECD (the 
Organisation for Economic Go-opera¬ 
tion and Development) in Paris and 
their like. They included the original 
economic theorists of the EEC itself. 

Their belief was a noble one. It was 
that free world trade would be self- 
sustaining. It would lead, they thought, 
to fruitful specialisation and competi¬ 
tion between rich r 'untries, and to the 
provision of investment and jobs in 


will be in fact to alter their “European 
parities ” whenever they see fit. 

What fool is not so wise, 

To lose an oath to win a paradise. 


poor countries with cheap labour on 
tap. The laws of comparative advan¬ 
tage, much sophisticated but derived 
essentially from Ricardo, would 
govern all in an agreeably even-handed 
manner. This has not happened. Since 
the Kennedy round of tariff cuts world 
trade has jumped all right, but in a way 
which lias discomforted many, notably 
the United States. The reason for the 
current bout of protectionism is not that 
Americans have simply turned nasty, 
the Japanese obtuse and so on. It is 
that with freer trade and with the rise 
of Japan and Europe, the theories of 
comparative advantage have finally 
fallen flat on their face. 

The factors of production at large 
in the world today are no longer as 
immobile or as few as they once were 
assumed to be. The least mobile 
(Ricardo’s only) variable factor of pro¬ 
duction, labour, is nowadays also the 


David Ricardo is dead 


Linking with the Ten 


| The Ten 

I EFTA associates plus 
I Finland b Iceland 
I Mediterranean 
I associates 


PRESENT AFRICAN ASSOCIATES 


Burundi. Cameroon. 

Control Africon Republic. Chad. 
Congo-Braoavilli, CongoKinshata, 
Dahomey. Gabon. Ivory Coast, 
f. Mali. Mauritania. 


Togo, Uppor Volta 



TRADE AGREEMENTS 

Israal, Jugoslavia, Lobanon. 
Egypt. Iren, Uraguay. Argentina. 
India, Pakistan. Ceylon, Malaysia, 
Singapore 


NEW FULL COMMONWEALTH 
ASSOCIATES 

Jamaica, Trinidad A Tobago, 
Barbados. Guyana. Gambia, 

Sierra Leone, Ghana, Malawi. 
Nigeria, Kenya. Uganda, Tanzania. 
Zambia, Botswana. Lesotho, 
Swaziland, Mauritius, Fiji, tonga, 
Wesiarn Samoa, 


Mercator projection 
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Anything two can 

A steady moan goes up from Europeans 
that their big multinational companies 
are neither big nor multinational 
enough to measure up to the Americans. 
The mergers that have taken place have 
mostly been inside national frontiers. 
Agfa-Gevaert, Fokker-VFW, AKZO- 
Glanzstoff, Dunlop-Pirelli and now per¬ 
haps Hoogovcns-Hoesch, arc about the 
aum of big transfrontier mergers since 
1958. The usual reasons given for this 
sad state of affairs are that unequal tax 
and accounting arrangements inside 
Europe make mergers difficult, and. 
further, that petty nationalism has pre¬ 
vented enlightened notions for a single 
European company law being bom. 

Three more real barriers exist 10 
transfrontier mergers. First, Europe’s 
big national companies (like America’:?) 
prefer to control themselves what they 
buy abroad. More and more this has to 
do with dividing and ruling the labour 
unions which have been slow to work 
together effectively across frontiers, but 
which now shows signs of doing so. 


do 

Second, cross-frontier mergers are 
resented by national governments; thus 
Fiat has had to take Citroen by the 
back door of Swiss-held shareholdings, 
having failed to get the full government 
permission for a “ merger ” it wanted. 

Third, the antitrust operators in the 
Brussels commission have tangled the 
whole subject up in double-think. Their 
latest action against Continental Cans 
wish to buy a Dutch firm can be con¬ 
strued as an anti-American move, but 
none the less damages the European 
ambitions of Britain’s Metal Box com¬ 
pany. The commission’s uneasy dealings 
with the synthetic fibre cartel in Europe 
begs large questions about how that 
industry will compete with Japan. And 
the steel and coal authority which 
started its days stopping steel mergers 
now seems to be egging them on. This 
is an area of pan-European commercial 
practice badly in need of a clearer 
think after Britain joins and after a 
new commission is appointed in 1973. 


least important. The factors of produc¬ 
tion which matter are all now highly 
mobile. Capital, thanks to the dollar 
and the dexterity of multinational com- 

K .nies and banks, is highly mobile. 

anagement skills—notably marketing 
and cybernetic stock and production 
control—are highly mobile. Above all, 
technology is highly mobile. Neither 
America, nor Europe, nor Japan any 
longer has a technical lead in making 
old metal-bashing products like motor 
cars. Once all trade restrictions were 
removed, them would be little to pre¬ 
vent such antique machines being 
manufactured by the million 111 coun¬ 
tries where people are still poor enough 
to want to work night shifts. In 


familiar with the work of Ohlin and 
Heckscher in the 1930s. and 1940s, and 
of Leontief in the 1950s. But not until 
recently has it seemed to realise that 
the flow of capital, of management and 
of know-how to Japan-Asia and to 
Europe has made the two of them 
into regional blocks which can, like 
California from New York, crib the 
necessary expertise and do the job 
themselves. This does not mean that 
world trade has had it, far from it. 
What it means is that it has to be 
managed. A country like Japan would 
have no difficulty in a tariff-free world 
in building up industries capable of 
flattening existing “ advanced ” indus¬ 


tries in the other two blocks. And if 
exchange rates can be rigged effectively 
enough, the same thing may occa¬ 
sionally happen the other way round. 
Modern industries lose money when 
operating at anything much less than 
Ml stretch ; they are, therefore, 
flattened quite easily by statistically 
small incursions into their markets 
from outside. Growth in the free 
world’s three big blocks is to this extent 
less “ export-led ” than “ import- 
threatened.” In other words, big-scale 
modem industries in each of the 
world’s three blocks can rarely reckon 
to gain a long enough lead to enjoy 
the time necessary to recoup their 
investment in peace—not unless, like 
IBM, they can turn themselves into 
temporary marketing monopolies, which 
die rest of the world’s governments are 
unlikely to tolerate for long. 

It therefore begins to look as though 
what are effectively market-sharing 
agreements for steel and textiles 
arranged between the Japanese and 
Americans are signs of what is to come. 
In their trade with one another the 
three big economic blocks of the free 
world will tend to carve up their 
markets by agreement among one 
another. It was always a false idea 
that Britain might go it alone in such 
a world, hoping to maintain by 
exchange rate subsidies small-scale 
metal-bashing industries better sited in 
Algeria or Spain. Britain had to come 
into Europe from outside, because the 
economic pressures of being alone were 
more than it could expect to withstand 
in a world whose manner of conducting 
trade has fundamentally changed. Let 
us see what Britain’s industrial—or 
lather its financial— impact inside 
Europe’s regional economy will be. 


advanced industries like petrochemicals, 
electronics and physics, the patents 
taken out to protect new inventions 


For faint hearts and brave 


barely last long enough to g< ♦. them 
into production. Or if they do, they are 
liberally and quickly spread round the 
world by the coquorate economics of 
licensing which outweigh even quite 
high levels of tariffs. 

The strange thing is that these les¬ 
sons had already been learned by 
American academics 40 years ago from 
the experience of what was then the 
only big integrated market in the 
world, America itself. In America the 
speed with which labour and capital 
moved quickly ironed out the advan¬ 
tages of specialisation ; new investment 
in America since the war has not 
chased cost advantages, but govern¬ 
ment contracts and the sun. r Il\e 
free-trading fraternity has long been 


None of these; grand economic visions 
of British entry allay the fear which 
many British businessmen have about 
goling into Europe at all. Holding its 
declared common front in favour of 
entry all last year was not an easy 
job for Britain’s Confederation of 
British Industries. Many of its smaller 
rnemi>efs and some of its big ones 
would Itave preferred to rat. Only in 
some cases does this sort of protection¬ 
ism add up to what Canning Kked to 
call 44 a farrago of cowardice, cunning 
and cant.” For someone with pneu¬ 
monia, a cold shower is a thing to be 
cowardly about, and worth deploying 
cunning to avoid. 

A good tonic for a man facing battle 
is to be aware of the fears of the other 


side. Some in Europe, like the paint 
industry, fear British entry. Others, like 
the domestic consumer durable manu¬ 
facturers, are scarcely bothered. Others, 
like Fiat and Volkswagen, frankly 
do not know which way it will go; 
they agree with the opinion of Lord 
Stokes that imports of oars might quite 
quickly take a third or so of the 
British market. But their own cost 
problems' these days make them feel 
that a British Leyland now getting 
back on its feet should gain more in 
Europe than it loses at home. Much 
depends, all say, on whether Europe 
goes on catching the “ British disease ” 
from Britain, or Britain catches the 
cure from Europe. In heavy electricals, 
Siemens has done academic homework 
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showing how unexploited the British 
market will be, but when one talks to 
the men in the engine room they 
jovially admit that every other attempt 
by Siemens to crack Britain has been 
a fiasco, and they see little reason why 
this should change now. 

Equally for every European business¬ 
man who moans about Britain’s labour 
record, or derides its upper-crust 
caste of management, there is another 
who genuinely expects that a magic 


Europe's lower tariff profile 

Duty rates, Jan 1st, 1972 

■' ■ Britain's MFN tariff rates 

O—"O Europe's Common External Tariffs(CET) 
0 % 10 20 
I-1-1-1-1-f- 

“~*-o Cars 

Commercial vehicles 
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package called “ entry-into-Europe-Mr 
Health- 9 tanding-on-your-own feet ” is 
about to produce the long awaited 
British economic miracle. And for each 
of \thcm there is a third who reckons 
nothing will happen at all ; “ it’s rather 
like the schoolboy riddle,” says one 
of these, “if one frog can jump one 
metre, how high can three frogs 
jump ? ” 

The age-old debates about who wins, 
who loses industrially, frankly weary 
Europeans. They have grown used to a 
market which encourages them to push 
and thrust where they want, and yet 


lets them protect their home turf when , 
things get too rough. They have grown 
used to the notion that few go broke, 
and that most flourish. They take for 
granted that no country in the com¬ 
mon market would he allowed to go 
under. What interests them is a subject 
which shows how far along the road 
to beiing a genuinely continental mar¬ 
ket their expectations have come. 

Before leaving the commercial side 
of the EEC, this last subject—London's 
place in Europe’s barely existent capi¬ 
tal, and money markets—needs to be 
examined. 


The City as Europe's 
New York 
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For a continental market trying to 
make its way, Europe lias one big gap. 
It has no single, central capital market. 
To a surprising extent, but in an oddly 
vague way, it is this financial gap more 
than any other which Europe’s big 
businessmen expect Britain to fill. The 
City of London enjoys a glamour which 
no capital market in Europe has. 
Unlike the rest of Britain, it is 
evidently prosperous, formidable and 
go-ahead. Its stock market has profited 
on balance from the 1960s ; whereas 
(see the chart on page 32) the perform¬ 
ance of Europe’s bourses, particularly 
Paris, makes one wonder where all the 
EEC’s much vaunted growth went. 

Britain is the land of the publicly 
quoted company. The value of stocks 
quoted in London almost equals that 
on all Europe’s markets put together, 


and turnover in London exceeds that 
in all the others put together. The 
London short-term money market 
stuns Europeans who visit it; the 
matching up of day-to-day and highly 
liquid money with short and medium 
term government and commercial 
paper of every description is a thing 
without parallel in Europe. The liqui¬ 
dity of lenders and borrowers in 
London is openly envied even in a 
sophisticated capital warehouse like 
Zurich. Money in Europe usually goes 
under the bed or into the bank. And 
the man who wants to borrow that 
money either does not bother or has 
to go into the bank, or sell out to the 
state or to big financial holding 
companies. Europe has no gigantic 
insurance industry as Britain has, 
funnelling savings into every section of 



Old hot for the City , but not for Europe 


Source Impairment of trade anti Industry 
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Where did Europe's growth go. 

Stockmarket indices 



the market. Many of its pension 
schemes are not funded hut pay out 
to the old what they get in from the 
young. Such institution* are anyway 
often required to put chunks of their 
money into state-run investments. 

It is little wonder, then, that a 
certain sort of thirsty European set's 
London as an American-type oasis of 
money. Nor is it surprising that 
London’s merchant hanks and that 
supposedly numerous breed of British 
financial operators--all of them 
apparently called Mr James Slater - 
evoke a frisson of half expectant 
apprehension among Europe’s more 
go-go brokers and bankers. London's 
feat during the 1960s of taking (from 
a place outside the common market) 
the leading part in the burgeoning 
Eurodollar and Emobond markets 
(which mostly help finance industry 
inside the common market) lias 
increased this respect. “ When we 
started growing," says a director in 
the French chemical giant, Rhone* 
Poulenc, 

wc first saw the nerd for big modern 
international-sized plant. We got that 
idea from America and Germany. Then 
wc saw the need for numerate, inter¬ 
nationally minded management right 
down to a low level. We learned that too 
from America. Now we see the need— 
even with our vast cash flow and ultra- 
conservatijve accounting-—for capital. 
That wc Shall get from London. 
Romance is attractive. Then' has lately 
been a flurry of visits by European 
financial journalists to see London at 
work. Several of Germany's regional 
banks arc now- actively considering 
Opening full branches in London, a 
development which the Bank of 


England, using its discretion over deals 
financed by outsiders in London, has 
encouraged. In the other direction 
a Belgian broker says, “ 1 have seen 
more British brokers and bankers 
coming through my office since the 
summer than I have seen in years.” 
British insurance companies are 
already buying their way into Europe. 
There has been an outcrop of news¬ 
paper articles, conferences and speeches 
by British brokers and bankers. French 
bankers have methodically chased 
through British banking halls to find 
out what might be done. Hambros' 
connection with the Bastogi affair in 
Italy is the aspen of that fiasco which 
appears to interest people most. The 
newspapers give prominence to any 
report that a British institution may be 
buying into Germany. The most active 
Britons on the continent already are the 
property men. 

In Europe the capacity for this sort 
of craze to make things happen should 
not be ignored. Nevertheless several 
roadblocks stand in the way of London 
becoming Europe’s New Yoik. 

1) Exchange control. As part of its entry 
deal Britain and the Six will phase 
out restrictions on portfolio investment 
in one another. European com¬ 
panies distribute less of their earnings 
than British companies, and are less 
shareholder-minded. This means that 
in terms of price-earnings multiples 
most European shares are undervalued, 
and one would expect British financial 
institutions to invest more on the con¬ 
tinent than hitherto. But if the outflow 
of portfolio investment from Britain 
became embarrassing the British 
authorities would doubtless stop it. 
Equally European portfolio money is 
unlikely to come to London where 
yields are so low by European stan¬ 
dards, at least not until a sustained 
British equity boom is strong enough to 
tempt it away. 

After the August monetary crisis all 
European countries have limited flows 
from one another’s currencies and from 
the dollar into their domestic monev 
markets. Though they are now being 
dropped again, there can be little 
chance of London developing as a real 
European money market so long as 
such rest) jctions seem likely to return 
whenever things get bad. 

2) / he Eurodollar and Eurobond mar¬ 
kets. Large as these markets are, they 
still only provide marginal finance over 
and above domestic savings, and then 
mostly to big companies, or state 
bodies. Their use is likely to be 
increasing!v circumscribed. The secon¬ 
dary market in Eurobonds is erratic, 


Public Eurobond 



Deals 

issues 

Deals 

managed & 

1967-Oct., 1971 

managed 

co-managed 


$ mn 

Rank 

$mn 

Rank 

Morgan & Cie 

1255 

1 

1764 

7 

Lehman 

7 70 

2 

1205 

7 

S, G. Warburg 

637 

3 

1642 

2 

N. M. Rothschild 

556 

4 

1328 

5 

Kuhn Loeb 

542 

5 

1188 

8 

White Weld 

521 

6 

1495 

3 

BCI 

428 

1 

1110 

9 

Smith, Barney 

395 

8 

664 

13 

Goldman, Sachs 

359 

9 

498 

18 

First Boston Corp 

320 

10 

7 68 

11 

Banque Nat. 





de Paris 

194 

11 

458 

19 

Dillon Read 

185 

72 

270 

28 

Hambros 

154 

13 

301 

25 

Deutsche Bank 

150 

14 

1462 

4 

Parisbas 

130 

15 

1224 

6 

Algemene Bank 

130 

15 

282 

27 

Drexel, Harriman 

108 

77 

314 

24 

Hill Samuel 

108 

18 

185 

34 

Banca Naz. 





del Lavoro 

95 

19 

642 

14 

Amro Bank 

85 

21 

700 

12 

Laza-rd Fr&res 

75 

22 

830 

10 

Credit Lyonnais 

70 

24 

634 

15 

Credit Suisse 

60 

25 

550 

17 

Soc Gen. 





de Banque 

10 

31 

428 

20 

Union Bank Switz. 


617 

16 


Source * Smith, Barney 


illiquid and unsatisfactory. Moreover 
the continued existence of both mar¬ 
kets on theii present scale in Europe 
remains in doubt. American commercial 
banks have been the Eurodollar mar¬ 
ket’s mainstay. American investment 
banks have dominated the Eurobond 
market, as the extract from a league 
table of public issues drawn up bv 
Smith, Barney in Paris shows. (A 
number of other Ameiiean houses 
and American-dominated groups m 
London who are more active in private 
Eurobond placing* are not included in 
the table.) These American houses are 
growing increasingly restive at the 
losses they incur when demand for 
Eurodollars by their parent banks in 
America declines, and when the Euro¬ 
bond market suffers—as it did in the 
weeks after August this year. If Wash¬ 
ington relaxes restrictions on domestic 
borrowing and foreign investment, as 
it means to, there will be little reason 
whv the American end of the Euro¬ 
dollar and Eurobond markets should 
not return to New York anyway. As it 
happens, interest rate differentials and 
half-cock restrictions wall doubtless 
persuade most Americans to stay, but 
not for any God-sent advantage that 
London enjoys in what is above all a 
telephone market. 

']) Different market rules. British 
financial institutions have long found 
it hard to sustain an interest in Europe’s 
stock or money markets because 
Europe’s accountancy and disclosure 
rules, other than in Holland, are 
archaic. Company directors in Europe 
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ICL welcomes Britain to Europe. 


When Britain enteis the EEC 
in 1973 she will find ICL there 
already. For in the face of strong 
competition ICL has established 
a firm foothold in France, West 
Germany, Belgium and the 
Netherlands. Besides in all the 
other applicant nations: Eire, 
Norway and Denmark. 


Our European offices owe 
much ol tlieii success to an 
asset that lew other international 
computer companies can claim. 
ICL's staff are all Europeans and 
indeed mainly locally recruited. 
That means that we can offer 
European minds for the solution 
of European problems. 


In an enlarged community 
we expect to do even better, for 
then our size and strength will 
tell. Even now ICL is the 
European leader by the only 
standards that matter: it is the 
largest European total systems 
supplier. 


ItCLl International Computers 

I I Europe’s world-wide computer company 
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"There are 
one or two points 
IVn not clear on..’.’ 


There’s been both too much and too 
little talk about the E.E.C., and there are still 
quite a number of people who haven’t yet got 
down to the detail that’s going to concern 
them personally. But quite a number of other 
people have gone a good way along the road 
to Europe, very often talking some of the 
problems over with Barclays. 

For we in Barclays know the 
E.E.C. pretty well. We’ve been handling our 
customers’ European business ever since 
Barclays started in business. We’ve a wide 
circle of banking friends in the Common 
Market; and we have our own branches and 
representatives there—in France and Germany, 
Italy and Benelux. 

So if you still have queries outstanding 
about your business and the Market it could 
be sensible to try them on us. 


THE BARCLAYS GROUP 


The Barclays Group includes: 

barclays Bank Limited 

Barclays Bank International Limited 

Barclays Bank (London and International) Limited 

Barclays Bank S.A. 

Society Bancaire Barclays (Suisse) S. A. 

Barclays Bank of New York 
Barclays Bank of California 

Barclays Overseas Development Corporation Limited 
Barclays lixport and Finance Company Limited 

A 

w 


Barclays Bank Trust Company Limited 
Barclays Unicorn Limited 
Barclays Insurance Services Company Limited 
Associated Companies: 

Bank of Scotland 

United Dominions Trust Limited 

Banquc dc Bruxelles S.A. 

Banco del Desarrollo liconomico Hspaftol 
Societe Financiire Huropcennc 
Baric Computing Services Limited 


The Queen’s Award to Industry 1971 
to Barclays Bank Limited 
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In London, two Americans , Connally and Bums, brood 


take little notice of shareholders. Many 
shareholders’ names are not even known 
in Europe since shares are held for the 
most part anonymously through 
bearer shares, for tax and other reasons. 
The markets in European securities are 
chronically narrow. 

4) No forced takeovers . When BSN 
tried to take over Saint Gobain in 
France the Raris financial club shud¬ 
dered in a way that is still not forgotten 
years later. The Bastogi affair in Italy 
has lately reinforced distaste for this 
Anglo-Saxon way of doing things. 
Banks and shareholders in Europe are 
conservative creatures. They resist 
raiders. In France and Belgium, more¬ 
over, they are backed up by govern¬ 
ment agencies in the French ministry 
of finance and in the Belgian banking 
commission who quite simply stop 


sharp financial practice by fiat. Little 
is written or adjudicated. It is enough 
in Paris for M. Giscard d’Estaing or 
one of the handful of his top assistants 
at the ministry of finance to say 
privately what is a well-known signal : 
“ I wouldn’t if I were you,’’ 

In Germany the club of big banking 
shareholders resembles in its authority 
the steelmen of the Dusquesne club in 
Pittsburgh who closed ranks in 1969 
to wreck the ambitions of an outsider, 
Mr James Ling, when he tried to buy 
Jones & Laughlin. It will be a long 
time before a contested takeover in 
Germany could be won over the oppo¬ 
sition of the Dresdner or Deutsche 
banks—unless it were made in the first 
place by an aggressive insider like 
Westdeutsche Landesbank (also in¬ 
volved in the Bastogi affair). 


Bank versus equity 
finance 

What these last difficulties add up to k 
an historic difference between the way 
Europe and Britain finance themselves. 
Britain, like America, has believed in 
the ideal of publicly quoted equity 
finance. The continentals, by contrast, 
borrow from and, in the German case, 
are largely controlled by, their bankers 
or consortia of banks. In France, share¬ 
holding by private citizens is widespread 
but disillusioning. The attempt to get 
open-ended mutual funds (Sicavs) going 
has been a flop The equity market 
refuses to respond to treatment. This 
is largely because the big state banks 
in France (like the mixed banks in 
Germany), plus the state itself, siphon 
off huge parts of the available money 
before it ever gets into a publicly 
quoted market. This accounts for the 
paradox that while the London money . 
and stock markets are so much bigger 
than any others, the fresh capital raised 
each year for private industry in both 
France and Germany easily exceeds 
the amounts raised in London. 

The British method of doing things 
is not necessarily going to spread to 
Europe. British industrial companies , 
and the British capital market are j 
equity- and profit-oriented beings, j. 
They are free of the nexus of banking , 
and state control in Germany and 
Europe’s Latin countries. But they do », 
not have any more obvious success in j 
creating a surging free-enterprise 
economy than their European opposite ^ 
numbers. “ Capitalism is very young 
here,” says a Munich banker gazing ; 
happily over his booming city, “ and 
it will not surprise me if it dies ’ 
before it is much older.” French 
bankers say the pursuit of efficiency , 
by threatening takeovers is a myth. 
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Net invisible earnings of the City of London 
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“ Mergers are where one partners eats 
another,' 4 says a Freudian-minciecJ 
French businessman. Indeed Euro- 
peans question the wisdom of the 
British shareholder who often seems, 
on the say-so of directors who have 
small stakes in the companies tires 
run, to sell out as soon as Ire is 
ottered a fancy price, “If your British 
asset-strippers think we undervalue our 
assets,” says a member of the Paris 
^branch of the Rothschild family, “ they 
are in for a shock.” 

The British merchant hanking frater¬ 
nity will doubtless ferret out enteipi ising 
businessmen on the continent who see 
the availability of finance or mergers 
through London a.s an escape unite 
• from the clutchc: of the banking clubs 
who dominate them at home. An agreed 
merger or reverse takeover of a British 
publicity ({noted company can at 
one stroke emancipate a European 
businessman by giving him a sluin' price 
which he can use. At the same time it 
is also the case that Hi ham's new hank¬ 
ing j lib's will encourage the British 
clearing hanks into je ’ the sort of 
industrial contiol bv coHimerrial bank* 
which has been the pattern in Europe. 
The long-Leim luime of entiepreneui ral 
equity markers as we know them must 
he in doubt. Indeed, this and the grow¬ 
ing requirement for Uakr-rapltal among 
operatois in the Eurobond and forward 
foreign exchange* markets, beg the 
question of flow mam merchant 
hanks can expect to survive as inde¬ 
pendent entities ovei the next ten year*. 

What is on Loudon's side is that, 
either wav, the thine' to be in a capital 
intensive age is a banker. Once the 
present slump is over, and high interest 
rates and capital scarcitv return, 
each surely will, London should he in 
its ('lenient. I he French sixth plan alone 
envisages a 7-Jl pei cent annual growth 
itl productive investment. In this sort 
of atmosphere. London's go-getters 
should, if thev are cautious, be ible to 
prise Furope's capital market dubs 
open a little hit. More derive will 
he the twin questions of whether the 
mainline merchant hanks car. make 
themselves big or ingenious enough to 
survive, and whether Britain's elephan¬ 
tine hut parochial commercial hankeis 
will be sufficiently rejuvenated b\ the 
new hanking laws to pla' tin ron of 
game which all Europe misgmdedlv 
seems to expect of them. Thev mav 
well end up marrying each ether, 01 
getting together in more banking dubs. 

Lastly, London will depend on the 
character of monetary union in Fan ope 
after Britain joins. Inflexible monetary 
rules applied to all Europe from Brus- 


EEC 

sels would kill the ingenuity 0/ Lon¬ 
don’s banking practice in any offshore 
money market like Eurodollars. By 
contrast an intelligent regime which 
frees monetary flows inside Europe 
would make London’s money and stock 
market so attractive to investors that 
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Europe’s bankers would wish to use it. 
It is a striking thought that a market¬ 
place such as London, linking Europe’s 
huge regional banking systems, might 
do more to rationalise European 
commerce across frontiers than any¬ 
thing else. 


Le langage francoys 


Mure people now speak English 
in Euroj)c than French. 1 The gap is 
wider still between the number (if 
people speaking the two languages in the 
world at large. It is therefore going to 
be an uphill battle for the French to 
keep 1 heirs as the pre-eminent official 
language inside the EEC', marking 
Europe by its language from the rest of 
the world. 

French has some things going for it. 
It is old, Laiin and self-conscious. A 
loiient of ncauses in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury du Bcllay, Ronsard himself, Henri 
Estienue’s massive Dr la P rec client c du 
iangatfc jrati{o\\ marked out a (ourro 
on Freni h which it follows still. 
Frenchmen still talk wistfully of the 
maintenance of French culture in the 
francophone countries of the world, 
from Quebec to black west Africa. 

Because French has allowed itself to 
become a stiff and stylised medium, it 
is in a cynical way more useful than 
English as a vehicle for diplomatic 
bargaining. French words carry several 
meanings, whereas English has spawned 
many words with exact meanings. In a 
ncgoiiulinn Fiemh thus proves very 
handy. Agreement can often be reached 
on a French text which would never 
wash in English —viz the deal on Com¬ 
monwealth sugar in the British entry 
negotiations last year. Quite different 
interpretations can be put by different 
propie on the same French text, making 
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compromise possible ; this is harder in 
English. 

Where French is on the defensive is 
in the commercial world. Its stilted 
academism—which Ronsard would have 
deplored—gives it no chance against the 
onslaught of England's American 
dialect. Indeed the saddest aspect of 
what the common market and multi¬ 
nationalism is doing to homogenise 
Europe can be illustrated by the 
example of a Belgian Walloon (French 
speaking) relishing the day that every¬ 
one in Europe speaks English as their 
first language: “ so much more 

efficient. 5 ’ The notion that a heritage 
as rich as French, or German, r ■ Italian, 
should be sacrificed for the sake of 
making a few extra million plastic tea¬ 
cups a cent cheaper each, is depressing. 

In Brussels, English will join the 
others as an equal official language. But 
it is informally agreed that French will 
be the ‘’working” language. All British 
civil servants going to Brussels must 
have a working knowledge of French, 
according to the British Government— 
though to hear some of us speak French 
makes one wish that English would pre¬ 
vail .after all, just to save French from 
the humiliation it suffers when mangled 
by Englishmen, lather w r ay, English 
already seems to be taking over the 
Brussels corridois— sorry, t aulairs with 
French retreating into the council 
chamber like Latin in the Vatican, 
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As British industry faces the problems and 
opportunities of ttic? Common Market, we arc 
happy to toll the world that we have been 
facing the problems and seizing the 
opportunities ever since the Trooty of Rome 
was signed. 

As an Anglo-Dutch business, we are already 
established in all the Common Market 
countries. The long-term benefits of British 
entry are being taken into account in our 
future plans and investment proposals. 

We expect British entry to have a favourable 
effect on the economic rate of growth in 
Western Europe as a whole More growth 
means more investment. 

From both sides of the Channel Unilever 
welcomes British entry. 
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The innovati 
from the worlds! 

manufacture 

A furnace! 


This perfects a new 
system to process special 
steel Here’s how it all 
began 

We re famed for 
our durable acid-steel 
which can only be made 
from a scarce high-purity 
ore (We re lucky-we still 
get this from our own 
Swedish mines) 

But we wanted a basic steel 
that would compare with this-at 
reasonable cost 

So first we split melting and refining into separate 
furnaces, invented a new method to refine with, and 
lifted the grades of basic steel higher than ever before 
possible without extra processes 

Already, after only six years, some 20 steelworks 
worid-wide use this method 

The new step-a melting machine! 

Now we’ve taken the second step, aiming at high 
pioduction economy We invented a two-body furnace, 
TwinShell, which almost machine-like boosts output -;f 
melt by 40 per cent 
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interchanging covers swing over its two turnace- 
shells to preheat in one as the other melts—then swing 
back to reverse the sequence-evenly producing melt 
for our special refining furnace. 

The two techniques make up our unique MR System 
—melting and refining. 

What’s a bearing manufacturer doing developing new 
steel processes? 

As makers of the world’s finest range of rolling bear¬ 
ings, we need the best possible material to use in them. 
And bearing quality depends as much on its steel as on 
its final precision. 

That’s why we started making steel more than a half- 
century ago-and why we’re still developing new 
processes. 

Today we produce high-grade steel for much more 
than bearings. And for many more than SKF-even for 
competitors. 

As for furnaces, we don’t make them. We just invent 
them! 



ANKS CHEMISTRY 

A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY FOR MANKIND rumor, plastics, rests, firhuiers. 
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We, or they, are out of step 


The EEC’s usefulness to the United 
States of America, its chief patron, has 
remained tantalisingly in the future. 
Washington has traditionally egged 
Europe on to greater things for three 
reasons: to bring a political cohesion 
into western European affairs which 
would provide America with a strong 
western ally in its confrontation with 
the Russian-dominated block of com¬ 
munist states ; to increase the possi¬ 
bility, therefore, that America’s direct 
military burden in Europe could 
eventually be taken up or supple¬ 
mented by the Europeans ; and to 
provide, third, a growing market for 
the products and investment of 
America’s innovative and capitalist 
way of life. In all, Europe was to be 
America’s eastern bastion against com¬ 
munist Russia and its satellites, and 
America’s extra market and capitalist 
shop-window to boot. 

Had America had the toughness to 
be beastly earlier to the Europeans, 
and also taken the risk of trusting diem 
more—say with the command of Nato 
—it might by now have got more out 
of Europe in return. As it is, the politi¬ 
cal togetherness which the Americans 
wanted is not Europe’s hallmark. 
Apart from various determined noises 
lately, notably from Mr Heath and 
President Pompidou, there is little sign 
of a credible European strategic 
nuclear force in Europe (or, even if 
there were, of whether the United 
States would feel comfortable about it). 
Electoral survival makes it harder now 


than even five years ago > for any 
European politician to advocate spend¬ 
ing more of national income on 
defence. In almost every public 
American document on foreign affairs, 
“ Europe ” is discussed as a single 
entity, which, plainly, i't is not. 

Europe’s inability to fill out 
America’s political design is matched, 
in American eyes, by its ability to make 
a nuisance of itself commercially. In 
the name of future political usefulness 
Europe had been grabbing for itself 
discomforting economic strength. For 
years now America’s lobbies have 
attacked the mixture of farming pro¬ 
tection and industrial tariff-free trade 
which Europe has designed for itself. 
Iri addition, privileged access to both 
of these is available to a number of 
America’s faster growing small markets 
in Africa and the Mediterranean and 
will soon be extended to the entire 
undeveloped section of the British 
Commonwealth. The countries with 
Which the enlarged common market 
will probably have preferential trade 
links, of one sort or another, are illu¬ 
strated by the map on page 27. In the 
commercial aspects of its existence, 
Europe has, in rnanv American eyes, 
made itself a cuckoo in the Atlantic 
nest. 

The resulting disputes, brought to a 
head since August, contain distortions 
of detail on both sides. Some of these 
distortions come from a deliberate 
desire to deceive in what was until 
recently a war mostly of words. Other 


distortions flourish in a fertile bed of 
ignorance on both sides. Yet others— 
such as the illogical claim by America 
that Europe’s neutral countries should 
for some reason be excluded from free- 
trade arrangements with their west 
European Nato neighbours—are akin 
to what Mr Christopher Soames, in 
his cables from Paris during the more 
awkward phases of British entry nego¬ 
tiations, used to describe as the 
“ Russian tactic ” then being used by 
France. The Russian tactic means 
filling your hand just before a negotia¬ 
tion with cards which you know to be 
of dubious value in themselves, but 
which may usefully l>e thrown away 
during the game in return for conces¬ 
sions from the other side. 

Dialogue of the untaught 

A few instances of this dialogue of the 
deaf, or, worse, of the untaught, will 
be enough to show how petty it can 
become. It forms a list of special 
pleading by antagonists who ought to 
be allies. 

# It is said by the Six that their 
common average post-Kennedy round 
tariff against imports of industrial 
goods is lower than America’s ; 
further, that virtually none of Che Six’s 
tariffs will exceed 20 per cent next 
year, whereas i'\£ per cent of 
America’s tariffs are over 20 per cent. 
(True—so far as it goes.) 

Here is what the Americans say in 
reply : Europe’s tariff against finished 
goods is higher than America’s. (Also 
true but only just.) Anyway, Europe’s 
individual members operate a panoply 
of quotas and restrictions Which in 
many cases makes 'these common tariff 
rates barely relevant. (True.) 

# Point two, according to the Six. 
America has no cause to complain that 
farm protection in Europe has kept 
American food out of its largest exter¬ 
nal market. The Six take a slightly 
higher proportion—over a fifth—than 
before of total American farm exports, 
which have, anyway, grown in money 
terms, to $2 billion in 1970, during the 
years that the Six’s protectionist com¬ 
mon farm policy has been in force. 
(True as far as it goes.) Besides, 
America subsidises its fewer fanners 
more heavily, though in a different 
wav, than Europe does. (Very true.) 

Yes, say the Americans. But Ameri¬ 
can food exports to Europe have barely 
increased at all in real tenns. Europe, 
a rich men’s club, 'lias encouraged the 
habit of protection in fann products 
elsewhere in the world, so no wonder 
it has kept its share of American ex- 



The Atlantic alliance comas back to earth , nor the same as it went up 
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ports. Particular American products, 
such as soft grain and chickens, have 
taken a hammering inside the overall 
balance of farm trade ; only the large 
increase in exports of American soya 
and other feedstuff's, “temporarily” 
exempted from the CAP when it 
started, has made America’s export 
figures look even as tolerably good as 
they are. (Irrefutable.) 

# Point three. What is America belly¬ 
aching about anyway ? It lias an 
overall trade surplus with all the com¬ 
mon market countries. It is Japan 

, whose huge trade surplus with 
America, combined with America’s ex¬ 
ports of capital to here, there and 
everywhere, which causes trouble. 

What a nonsensically mercantilist 
thing to say, answer the Americans. 
Really, you Europeans have not got 
much beyond Colbert 300 years ago. 
Besides, America’s trade surplus with 
Europe fell drastically in 1971. 

# Point four. America has 41 strate¬ 
gic '* industries which Europeans are 
not allowed -to invest in directly in the 
United States. It keeps tangling 
Europe’s big corporations up by arbi¬ 
trary use of its anti-itrust laws. Mean¬ 
while, Washington floods the world 
with dollars which it prints for the 
purpose and then borrows them back 
to buy up European industry. Ameri¬ 
can direct investment (book value only) 
in the Six was $12 billion by 1971, 
with another $8 billion in Britain. 
The Six’s and Britain’s direct invest¬ 
ment in America is only $8 billion. 
Through their own manufacturing 
establishments set up in Europe 
American companies make and sell 
four times t'he value of American 
manufacturing exports to Europe. 
Moreover, they dominate Europe's 
most advanced Industries. (True for 
computers, untrue for petro-chcmicals.) 

To which the American answer is 
that Europe has benefited from the 
vast flow of technology and manage¬ 
ment techniques that American com¬ 
panies have exported to Europe. Be¬ 
sides, European investment in America 
is, by some measures, as high as 
America’s in Europe—it just so hap¬ 
pens Europe invests indirectly through 
Wall Street whereas the Americans 
Choose to buy or build European busi¬ 
nesses direct. 

# Point five is the issue on which 
both sides have good arguments to 
make and so get most shrill. It con¬ 
cerns Japan, The Europeans accuse 
America of now forcing the Japanese 
out of Japan’s most natural export 
market by a combination of mandatory 
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‘The Renault 12 is probably the most comfortable car in its class! 

AUfOPAR RtNAULl J Tl 1 98 


What do they mean,‘probabiy’? 


Let’s not beat about the bush. 

The Renault 12 is the most comfort¬ 
able car in its class. 

No ifs, buts, or probablies. 

Our claim is not without substantial 
substantiation. 

The car is bigger than most 1300’s 
for one. 

14' 3" (4.34m) from rubber ovemder 
to rubber overrider. 

And because it’s front-wheel drive, 
there’s no transmission tunnel. 

So you can stretch your legs without 
having to get out of the car. 

Getting out of the car, incidentally, 
is as easy for those in the back as it is for 
those in the front. 

Because it has two back doors as 
well as two front doors. 

It’d be even easier if it weren't for 
the seats. 

They’re so comfortable, that once 
you’ve sat in them, you’re just a little 
reluctant to get up again. 

The two front seats are fully-reclin¬ 
ing, and mounted on sloping runners. 


(The further forward the seat is, the 
higher it is. And vice versa.) 

The back seat will accommodate 
three adults. Side by side, as against one 
on top of the other. 

That’s not all. 

The Renault 12 is as nice to ride in 
as it is to sit in. 

Flat out, it’ll do 90 mph (147 kph). 
Effortlessly, it’ll do 70 (113 kph). 

It’ll do it quietly as well. Because 
everything that needs soundproofing is 
soundproofed. Even the wheel arches. 

Now, in case you’re beginning to get 
restless in your armchair, we’ll tell you 
what > ou really want to know. 

The outrageously opulent Renault 
12TL is very reasonably priced, com¬ 
pared with common-or-garden 1300s. 


BENAUlIttl 


For further details about the Renault 12 write to 
Regie Renault BP 1 Q 3,92 Billancourt, France 
Renault Ltd, Western Avenue, London, W3 UK, 



We buy from, sell to, compete with and 
manufacture for many of the world’s giants in 
the chemical industry. Entry into Europe, with 
the tariff wall down, can only improve this 

situation, since even now, the EEC countries 
constitute our biggest market. 

Wc are building plant, increasing 
\\ staff and strengthening our European 
W links in readiness for an 

-r expanding market. t _\ 


A Hickson Group 
Company 


HICKSON&WEUCH LTD 

Castlefoid Yorkshire WF10 2J T 
Telex 55378, Telephone 097-75 6565 
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and “ voluntary ” quotas plus forced 
revaluation of the yen. This means the 
Japanese will now swamp the Six plus 
Britain, to which together they 
annually send only 9.2 per cent of their 
exports, compared with 31 per cent of 
Japan’s exports bought by America. 
Europe, by contrast, lias reduced the 
number of Japanese goods on which it 
imposes quantitative import restric¬ 
tions. 

The American answer is plain. 
America still puts quantitative restric¬ 
tions on fewer items from Japan than 
Europe does. It is largely because 
Europe so long kept limits on over 70 
such Japanese categories that the 
wretched American producers had to 
bear the brun-t of an import invasion 
by the yellow peril, so setting off the 
whole grisly cycle of protectionism. 
Look, say the Americans, at how the 
Six are now dragging their feet on a 
new more liberal trade agreement with 
Japan—a go-slow which Britain is 
likelv to support tacitly. 


Atlantic Pirandello 

A Pirandeliian quality infuses this 
debate. Reality in the OECD and in 
Gatt, as in the worst human families 
studied by Dr Laing, is genuinely what 
each side sees it as. If right were more 
exclusively on one side the rift would 
not have taken place. 

The Atlantic argument, then, is a 
messy and extended one. It does not 
recognise, as we noted on pages 27-28, 
that big rich places like Japan-Asia, 
Europe and America can nowadays 
beg, borrow or steal each other's inven¬ 
tions and management techniques. 
Therefore it ignores the monetary con¬ 
sequence Chat if countries will not 
(a) permanently ease up the rigidity of 
their foreign exchange parities and 
agree upon rules for reserve currency 
countries they will therefore 
either (b) have to go in for market¬ 
sharing arrangements such as all the 
world operates in agriculture, and such 
as Japan and America find themselves 
creating on textiles and steel, 
or (c) be ready to accept regular and 
disruptive bust-ups such as have 
afflicted the free world countries during 
the past two years. The Washington 
dollar deal will not last like its pre¬ 
decessor foi a quarter-century. 

More important, the tetchy Euro¬ 
peans have for too long refused to 
acknowledge that their wealth is linked 
to their defence and security, the 
credible bit of which the Americans, 
not they, have been paying for. 



When Schiller tells jokes , it's not always so funny this side of the Atlantic 
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You can open your eyes Ted, they're still there 


If they go 

“ If half a dozen of them put their 
heads together it would not need a 
a genius to put this thing back in 
shape.” The speaker is a distincly 
European American who remembers 
November, 1959, when simply by 
“ putting their heads together ” in 
Paris four of “ them”— Eisenhower, 
Adenauer, de Gaulle and Macmillan 
—first set up a new organisation, the 
OECD, to sort a similar set of econo¬ 
mic problems out, and then moved 
more or less willingly into a discussion 
of Atlantic defence. But that was more 
than 12 years ago, the. community was 
young, the frictions of its existence 
slight. More important, the United 
States was then the undisputed leader 
of the Atlantic alliance. America’s 
wishes went. 

Even when President Kennedy and 
Mr Robert McNamara were later get¬ 
ting a worried set of allies used to die 
notion of flexible nucle.v' response and 
to the idea of America enjoying a 
declining nuclear superiority over 
Russia, it was enough for them to 
arrange matters by a scries of bilateral 
discussions with Europe’s individual 
heads of state. Unlike the rush of 
Atlantic meetings last month, those 
conversations 12 years ago took little 
account of each other ; indeed a later 
one, that between Kennedy arid Mac¬ 
millan in Nassau m 1963, effectively 
sank any remaining hope that the 
British prime minister had of persuad¬ 
ing de Gaulle to let Britain into the 
common market. 

The anxiety in Washington today is 
that Europe will do too little to help 
American presidents convince their 


voters that the wealthy men of the 
common market any longer deserve 
help. On the European side, the worry 
is simply -that America, at least in part, 
is going to go away. The arithmetic of 
an American volunteer army may 
automatically compel a reduction of 
the al>out 300,000 American service¬ 
men of all descriptions kept in Europe. 
(Some 215,000 of these are men on the 
ground in Germany.) Doubt exists in 
Europe not only over whether, as one 
student of the alliance, puts it, 
“ Washington’s intellec t is any longer 
in charge.” Worse still, is that this or 
a future American administration may 
deride—whether it is exposed to the 
pressures of a know-nothing election 


campaign or not—that the security of 
Europe is no longer as important for 
American seculity as it was. 

Atlantic defence rests on America’s 
nuclear guarantee*. Europe’s nuclear 
nations, France and Britain, cannot at 
present (if ever) replace, only supple¬ 
ment, what America provides. America 
is now engaged with Russia in an 
attempt to reduce the scale of their 
nuclear race. The acronym of these 
talks, Salt, unintentionally conveys 
some of the scepticism which so often 
hangs around them. And they illustrate 
Europe’s dilemma vividly. The stra¬ 
tegic arms limitation talks concern 
Europe almost as much as they do the 
United States, yet Europe plays no 
direct part in them. Mr Heath, for 
one, during the phase of impatience 
with the United States which he went 
through last year, was heard question¬ 
ing whether such bilateral talks with 
the Russians should ever have been per¬ 
mitted (in Vienna and Helsinki) on 
European soil. It is hard to see how 
Europe, and the two Germanics in 
particular, can be freed of the fear 
that they may one day be a nuclear 
battleground. “ One can imagine some 
awful day when west Europe would be 
annihilated from Moscow, and central 
Europe from Washington,” said de 
Gaulle. 

In such a peace made by fear, west 
Germany has the worst of all parts to 
play. None of its victors in the last 
war will allow it a nuclear capacity 
of its own. And Germany itself has 
now grown not to want one. It depends 



When they put their heads together 
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Burmah^ Europeans 


Companies of the Burmah Group are already going strong 
in the EEC countries—and in the rest of Europe. 

Our manufacturing and marketing involvements in the fuels, 
lubricants, chemical additives, engineering, building product 
and allied industries bear impressive witness to our faith in the 
future economic expansion and p.osperity of Europe. 


Austria: Castrol Austria G.m b.H. 
Belgium: Burmah Trading S.A. N.V.. 
Rawlplug Belgium S.A. N V.. Edwin 
Cooper S.A. N.V.; Expandite S A. N.V. 
Denmark: Castrol A/S, Yhanco A/S. 
Rawlplug A/S 

France: 5oci6t6 Anoriyme dcs Huilos 
Castro!. Someth Scuralitc , Flexibox S A., 
Rawl S.A. 

Germany: Deutsche Castrol G.m.b.H,, 
Edwin Cooper £t Co. G.m.b.H.. 
Westeuropaische Handels-Kompacjnie 
G.m.b.H.. riexibox G.m.b.H.; Borg 
G.m.b.H. 

Holland: Burmah-Castrol Nederland 
N.V.; Atlas-Triton Chemie N.V. : 
Nederlandse Rawlplug N.V., Sealanco 
N.V.; FI ex 1 box N.V. 

Ireland: Burmah-Castrol (Ireland) ltd.; 
Fxpandilc (Ireland) Ltd. The Rawlplug 
Co. of Ireland Ltd. 

Italy: Castrol Italiana S.p.A.; Flexibox 
S.p.A.; Rawlplug Italiana s.r.l. 


Norway: Castrol Norge A/S, Expandite 
Norge A/S. 

Portugal: Castrol Portuguese Ltda. 
Spain: Flexibox de Espana S.A.. 
Expandite Asociada Ibenca S.A. 

Sweden : Flexibox A/B. Castrol A/B; 
A/B Svcnska Uno-X. Svcnska Rawlplug 
Co. A/B. 

Switzerland: Castrol (Switzerland) 

A.G . Atlas McAlpme Div. of Castrol 
(Switzerland) Ltd. 

United Kingdom: The Burmah Oil Co. 

I td.; Burmah Oil Trading Ltd.; Burmah- 
Castrol Co. Ltd.; Burmah Industrial 
Products Ltd.; The Rawlplug Co Ltd.; 
Expandite Ltd.; Campbell Technical 
Waxes Ltd.. Dussek Brothers ltd.; Atlas 
Preservative Co. Ltd., Burmah 
Engineering Co Ltd.; Dynaflex Ltd.; 
Flexibox Ltd.. Potrocarbon Developments 
Ltd., Burmah-Castrol Europe Ltd.; 
Burmah Oil (North Sea) Ltd.; Halfords 
Ltd.; Edwin Cooper & Co. Ltd.. 

Major & Co. Ltd.; Solignum Ltd. 


Burmah 


The Burmah Oil Company Limited 
Burmah House, Chiswell Street, 
London, EC1Y 4SX. 
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PROPOSAL.. 

if 

thei? 


you are thinking 
of building a new factory- 
somewhere- anywhere 


respectfully, WE propose you do nothing 
until you have paid a visit to the 
Scottish Borders Development Area. 

You can have land by the acre; 
housing by the Local Authority 
or Private Developer; 
male and female labour by the score.... 
skills and dependability by tradition. 
Roads by the mile; 
seaports by the sea; 
airports by the cities.. 

Grants, Loans and Tax Allowances 
by kind permission of H. M. Government 
and the Local Authority. 

And a beautiful place to 
work and play - by the way. 

YOU'VE BEEN PROPOSITIONED.... TAKE US UP ON IT 


CONTACT J.ALASTAIR BILTON 


Development Officer for 
Peebles, Roxburgh and Selkirk, 
SELKIRK COUNTY OFFICES. 
MELROSE ROAD, GALASHIELS. 
SELKIRKSHIRE. 

TELEPHONE: GALASHIELS 3177 




Tyzack’s 


INTERNATIONAL 

CONSULTANTS 

in 

management resourcing, 
organisation, development 
and remuneration planning. 


JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS LTD 
LONDON . 

IO H A 1 , 1 .AM STRF.I-.T • WIN 6»J 

th kphonl:: 01-580 2924 


MARC 1NTLRNATIONAL SA 

BRUSSELS ■ COI t Hi NF. * FRANKFURT • PARIS 
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Playtime in Prague, march-time in Frankfurt 


instead on the fear that America’s 
nuclear capacity can induce in the 
other side. In Germany’s judgment, 
the best methods of keeping America’s 
nuclear intentions up 'to the mark are 
to be nice to Washington economically, 
and to pay for and plead for American 
soldiers to be kept on German soil. 
Foch used to say that a single British 
soldier abroad was sufficient hostage 
to take Britain into a foreign war. In 
nuclear politics, run from an America 
that often seems to be in social and 
electoral uproar, an abiding German 
and European fear must remain that 
even a hundred thousand Americans 
in uniform might not be enough ; that 
(as Alexander Borgia said of Charles 
VIII when he overran Italy) the 
Russians could take Europe with chalk. 

France and Britain both share some 
of Germany’s fears, but with two 
decisive differences. Theirs is not the 
first turf which would be overrun from 
the ea-st. Second, each of them has a 
nuclear capacity which it could use. 
And the way they would use it is a 
gruesome one for Germany to think 
about. They might, with or without 
the Americans, rain tactical nuclear 
warheads on east 01 even west Ger¬ 
many if this would discourage a 
Russian occupying force from ventur¬ 
ing farther. France in particular, 
having withdrawn from the restraints 
of Nato Command, plans to hand out 
tactical nuclear weapons to its forces 
in 19/3 with freer than usual instruc¬ 
tions of when and at whom they may 
be fired. But even France needs 
America, and Britain is its and Europe’s 
nuclear crosspiece to Washington. 



Britain as crosspiece 


It seems likely that Mr Edward Heath 
will during 1972—perhaps even by 
the time this survey is printed— 
advance or give his support to a 
scheme for an exclusively European 
caucus on security and military 
affairs. This will be outside the exist¬ 
ing European talkshop in Nato from 
the military side of which Fiance has 
excluded itself. However, decisions 
reached by such a new European caucus 
outside Nato, could, without French (or 
Irish) loss of face, be transmitted and 
discussed on its behalf by the European 
group inside Nato and with the United 
States. Such a notion may prove 
unworkable or unacceptable. Its aim 
would be to get France off its anti- 
Nato hook, while involving it integrally 
in specifically European defence ; and 
to reassure Germany that the abject is 
not to divorce European defence from 
Nato (in which France retains a 
political voice). 

Among Europe’s main heads of state, 
and inside any new group they set 
up, the agenda could be as follows. 
First, France and Britain have to sort 
out the future of Europe’s own nuclear 
deterrent. So many long treatises see 
the light of day on this subject that 
one approaches the rather simple 
political realities of the situation with 
a probably unmerited diffidence. They 
are these. France is building a force 
of Polaris-type submarines whose 
strategic nuclear armoury has “tech¬ 
nical problems ’’ (particularly with 


warheads) which Britain's partly 
American expertise might very well 
solve. M. Michel Dcbre, France’s 
defernr minister, has asked Britain in 
the past for help, mostly in order to 
establish publicly that Britain feels 
unable to hand 'over what it knows, 
because of the terms of the Nassau 
agreement with America and the 
MacMahon Act. Neither Britain nor 
France can calculate what the future 
of its strategic nuclear weapons is 
worth, even as minor deterrents, until 
the extent is known of the deal 
between the Russians and the Ameri¬ 
cans to limit the anti-ballistic missile 
(ABM) systems which each is now 
building to knock the other’s attacking 
missiles out of the sky. If Russia builds 
lots more ABMs then the effective life 
of Polaris will be short ; if Russia dis¬ 
mantles or freezes its ABMs then the 
longevity of Polaris increases. Presi¬ 
dent Pompidou and Mr Heath thus 
dealt with this problem on the first 
day of their May summit last year in 
the most perfunctory manner ; Britain 
and France, for doubtless differing 
motives, agreed in Paris that a trilateral 
meeting would one day be necessary 
between the two of them and 
America. 

In Bonn, Herr Brandt told Mr 
Heath last April that Germany must be 
party to any nuclear agreements 
between France, Britain and America. 
This might make things awkward 
because of the old problem of keeping 
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Who carries the load - in money and men,1970 

DEFENCE SPENDING REGULAR ARMED FORCES 

$ per head per hundred men aged 18-45 
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Source International Institute for Strategic Studies. Military Balance 1970-71,1971- 72 

* National budgetary cost to US of Nsto given officially as $14 bn, of which $3 bn is direct cost for 
European land forces , the rest for fleets , support etc. Other estimates for cost to US of Nsto 
(excluding strategic nuclear force) range up to $25 bn. Compare with total 1970 defence spending 
of $26.5 bn by all other Nato countries. (All in old , pre-December 20th dollars.) 


; “Germany’s finger off the trigger.” 
{. But a good model for solving this 
l problem exists in the Nato M Mc- 
? Namara committee,” or nuclear plan- 
\ ning group (NPG), a body in which the 
t nuclear powers tell the non-nuclear 
; ones what they want them to know 
; and on which Germany is content to 
; have a permanent seat. German ex- 
' elusion from a European nuclear force 
f probably worries sophisticated strategic 
thinkers like Bonn’s present defence 
minister, Herr Helmut Schmidt, very 
little. Indeed, some in Germany wish, 
though would never publicly admit it, 
that a Franoo-British nuclear force 
would get somewhere quickly, so as to 
free German politicians of the need to 
force their way into an affair they 
prefer to keep outside. What Germany 
requires from any Franco-Brirish 
nuclear deal is the same say as it gets 
in the NPG, on the targeting of 
weapons and on die circumstances in 
Which they would be used—which put 
crudely means “ not on us please unless 
we are already flat on our back and 
perhaps not even then." The sticking 
points in reaching such a deal with 
Germany would be what rights of 
veto, if any, it could have over the 
use of Franco-British weapons, and 
whether in the event that German 
troops were fighting “ forward ” inside 
Germany in defence of France, British 
and French in addition to American 
weapons might be “ released ” to them 
for their own use. 


Better men, better 
machines 

Britain should encourage its partners 
to put more shoulder—and money— 
into volunteer recruitment for their 
armies, in place of the wet bundles of 
expensively kitted-out conscripts with 
which they fill out their armies today. 
Conscript armies are like the mercenary 
and hotch-potch forces Machiaveili 
used so to deplore : “ braggarts among 


friends, cowards among enemies.” 

Next, Britain must press a cause 
that will not be all that easy for it, 
namely a weapons and military air¬ 
craft programme that slims down the 
grossly duplicated arms industry in 
Britain, France, Germany and Italy, 
while borrowing advice as shamelessly 
as possible from the Americans. What 
will be painful for all concerned is that 
this will mean awarding contracts to 
particular existing manufacturers, or to 
newly set-up management companies. 
Which in turn will do away with the 
often bungled attempts at parcelling 
out joint defence contracts (particularly 
for aircraft) practised until now—a bit 
here, a bit there, the wrong aircraft 
and everyone the loser. When a recent 
“ pro-European ’’ book called the 
Anglo-German-Italian MRCA aircraft 
a “splendid pioneer project” it con¬ 
fused the need for European goodwill 
with the needs of an efficient European 
defence industry. 

Ostpo/itik : neutral or 
what? 

In the whole area of strategy and 
security, Britain has a larger psycho¬ 
logical place than any of these indivi¬ 
dual initiatives by themselves can 
suggest. What is at stake in Europe 
is the extent to which a polyglot 
grouping of capitalist countries, bask¬ 
ing in a peace largely won and 
guarded for them by a country the 
other side of the Atlantic, actually 
wants to defend what it has got 
Already any politician given to spend- 
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The International 
Herald Tribune goes into 
the Com mon Market 
every day. 
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U.8. and China in 
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BRITAIN LOOKS 
10 EUROPE. 
LIVERPOOL 
ALSO LOOKS TO 
AMERICA 


There’s no paradox Jor expanding European companies, 
looking for a base in Britain. Give or take a few 
temporary twists in monetary policies, future trade 
between the world’s two greatest markets is bound to grow. 

This is where Liverpool comes in as middle-man. 

It’s been traditionally, through its port, a springboard 
for the American market. Multinationals have found 
Merseyside is a convenient location. Unilever, Ford and 
General Motors - they are all here along with many others. 

In improving its Atlantic links, Liverpool is catering 
for the demands of the new Europe. Recent projects 
include a huge £40 million dock at Seaforth, with 
a 100,000-ton grain terminal, and deep water container 
berths with high speed turn-round. Liverpool’s Airport 
is expanding too, with increased freight services to 
America and Europe:-More industrial and commercial sites 
are being developed both within and without the City. 

In addition to its unique attractions as a deep-sea 
port, new companies choose Liverpool for the usual 
reasons too. A large labour force, room for expansion, 
all the financial bonuses of a development area. And the 
City has other big assets, including the second largest 
consular corps in the United Kingdom, a complete range 
of sophisticated commercial services and the proximity 
of the mass Northern and Midlands markets. 

Clearly enterprising companies within the Common 
Market are not going to confine themselves to the tight 
little triangle which embraces London, Bonn and Paris. 

If your company is looking for room to expand in 
a modern business environment, come and look at 
Liverpool. The City’s Industrial Development Officer 
will arrange a conducted tour of sites and amenities. 

Call: James Goric, Industrial Development Officer, 
Municipal Buildings, Dale Street, Liverpool L69 2DJ. 

Tel: 051-227 3911 Ext. 602 



LIVERPOOL 

city of change B challenge 
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When . 

you need 

^ a you-oriented, active and 
creative overseas bank, 

thinkof 

us Our size is medium 

and our reach is long. 


Bank Mees & Hope nv 

(tA* 

(qjBMiifb) of Holland 

the flexible 
bankers 

Head offices: 

Amsterdam, 548, Herengracht, phone 020-213213, 
telex 11424, cable Mcesb-NL. 

Rotterdam, 10, Blaak, phone 010-111040, telex 21233, 
cable Mecsb-NL. 

Western Germany Office: 

Hamburg, Pelzerstrasse2 (comer Rathausstrasse), 
phone 0411-331721 v telex 0216 1733. 

Representative offices in - 
Toronto: Dr. J, Duinker, Representative Western 
Hemisphere, 

44, King Street West. 

New Yoik: Dr. P.B. Devroe 
63, Wall Street 
Rio de Janeiro. Di. J. Schrok, 

50, Av. Nilo Pevunha, Grupo 1501 
Djakarta: Dr. J.A. van Driesum, 

Representative South East Asia, 
c/o Hotel Indonesia. Room 1117. 

Associated Banks: Netherlands Overseas Corporation 
Canada Ltd. Toronto - Netherlands Overseas 
Corporation New York Ltd. New York - Commercial 
Bank Zambia Ltd. Lusaka - Maduro en Curicl’s Bank NV., 
Curasao - United International Bank Ltd. 

30, Finsbury Square Ixmdon - 
Vervuurts Bank NV, Paramaribo. 






Ostpofitik 

ing more on defence risks his electoral 
skin. Long before another quarter 
century of peace has passed—if it does 
—sentiment in Europe will doubtless 
have softened to the point that only 
the tightest little professional European 
armies will exist—unless, of course, the 
politicians and soldiers in the Kremlin 
turn out to be foolish or factious 
enough to rouse up a west European 
military instinct which peacetime 
affluence is visibly putting to sleep. 
Polls in France and Germany now 
regularly show that a sort of a military 
inertia is overtaking Europe’s people. 
In these circumstances it is hardly 
surprising that German politicians still 
look across the Atlantic for help, 
while insuring against not getting 
it by trying to get back on terms with 
Germany’s communist neighbours in 
the east. 

Judgment of Herr Brandt’s Ostpoli¬ 
tik depends on whether it succeeds or 
fails. This is a truism for any policy, 
but it is the only test worth making 
in the case of Ostpolitik since it 
represents a course of action which, 
once started, there is little going back 
on until the issue is decided. So long 
as it hangs in the balance, Ostpolitik 
gives Russia a useful edge in badgering 
Germany's allies into other talks whose 
ostensible aim is detente. Thus any 
move to thwart Russia’s desire for a 
European security conference—whose 
aim seems to l>e a sort of anaesthetised 
middle Europe—or its manoeuvres to 
push America into force reductions, 
jeopardise Herr Brandt’s Ostpolitik in 
mid-course. Such Russian importuning 
therefore becomes harder for Ger¬ 
many’s allies to resist* 

Herr Brandt, it is thought, has to 
be given at least the chance to succeed. 
In trying to settle boundaries, open 


up trade and exchange diplomats with 
Russia and with the other communist 
countries of eastern Europe, Germany 
is asking for itself what other western 
countries already have. The trouble, 
which is not modern Germany’s fault, 
is that any softening of the security 
line drawn down Germany’s middle in 
1945 affects not just itself but the free 
world in whose name and as whose 
eastern bastion that line was originally 
drawn. It is this gut worry which 
disturbs many. These include members 
of the National Security Council in 
Washington, plus, among others 
in Europe, Sir Alec Douglas-Home, 
Mr Heath and President Pompidou 
(not to mention Herr Brandt’s likely 
adversary in the next German elections, 
Herr Rainer Bar/el). 

The optimists of Ostpolitik, French 
and Italian as much as Gorman, argue 
that Moscow’s interest, unreliable 
though the factions in the Kremlin 
are, lies in defusing the chance of war 
at Russia’s western back door. Any¬ 
way, Europe’s prosperity is not the old 
one of cornfields apd coalmines which 


made European countries worth con¬ 
quering in the old days. Europe is too 
sophisticated an economy now to keep 
functioning and fruitful under the heel 
of an invader. 

That is a heartening view, if it is 
true. But it is a dangerous one too. 
By military detente and trade, Europe 
may indeed leave Russia freer to deal 
with its Chinese neighbour in the east. 
But it would also release Russian 
energies, already alarmingly footloose, 
in areas of immediate interest to 
Europe, notably Jugoslavia after Tito, 
die Mediterranean, the Arab oil states, 
and Russia’s southern neighbours, 
Turkey and Iran. A west Europe 
which by 1980 had done a deal with 
Russia to demilitarise itself, and thus 
effectively “ go neutral” each side of 
the Oder-Neisse line, would be power¬ 
less to cope with Russian designs in, 
for instance, the Middle East—suffering 
the fate of Machiavelli’s neutral, 
“ hated by the loser and despised by the 
winner.” And a west Europe which 
opens its links with the east will be in 
that much less of a position to resist 
the push which Moscow will doubtless 
give the vigorous though fact ion-ridden 
left wing parties now flourishing in, 
notably, Italy and France. The danger 
to a western Europe bereft of real 
American support is not so much a 
Russian invasion as a slow decline into 
an unacceptable degree of dependence 
on Russian goodwill. That is what is 
meant by the possible “ Finlandisation” 
of the western end of the continent. 

Germany’s foreign policy, like its 
economy, is a hinge on which the 
European door swings. During the past 
hard year that hinge has looked in 
danger of collapsing altogether under 
Germany's special burden of having 
too many contradictory friends. And 
the most burdensome of these German 
friends at present is its western neigh¬ 
bour, France. 
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Brickbats across the Rhine 


Hie sons of Francion, son of Hector, 
and the speakers of alemannic 
German, the “all men’s language” 
which few can understand, have been 
ait loggerheads for so long that their 
enmity seems an elemental part of the 
European order of things. Folklore has 
it that the solution was found when 
Adenauer stayed at Colombey-les- 
deux-£glises in September, 1958, at 
what de Gaulle called “this historic 
encounter between this old Frenchman 
and this very old German in the name 
of their two peoples.’ 1 

Their differences go to the roots of 
their two countries. France is a 
logical, self-contained entity, resilient 
at die end of a continent. Western 
Europe will be little and do little 
without France. Fiance knows it. 
Nationalistic habits like gaullisrn, 
nominally “ European,’ 1 go hack to the 
galhoan Catholic church and beyond 

Germany, by contract, is a self-made 
group, bashed together by Prussians, 
constantly searching for its frontiers, 
aggressive in its insecurity. French and 
Germans have fought each other for 
centuries. The received knowledge of 
what Germans have done to others this 
century alone causes ever a young 
Frenchman born after the second world 
war to protest instinctively at the notion 
of a German ever being in charge: 

“ I am for a federal Europe myself, 
except that one day perhaps a German 
might be elected European presi¬ 
dent ...” 

When die currency affair was a fort¬ 
night old, and France and Germany 
ait loggerheads over what to do about 
it, The Economist suggested (on 
August 28, 1971) that the balance of 
power in the EEC might change once 
the final anxieties over a Berlin deal 


can be removed and as the realities 
of German economic power gradually 
assert themselves in Europe: 

Whether or not it happens in the present 
dollar crisis, the day when Germany 
asks France for a European contract on 
more equal terms than General de 
Gaulle gave Konrad Adenauer cannot 
be far off And when the day comes, 
and Germany gets tough, it will have 
in the common farm policy, which sus¬ 
tains French farming, the political and 
economic hostage it needs. 

Well, so far it still has not happened. 
President Pompidou has done it again ; 
he waited for Herr Brandt to come to 
him, waited for Mr Nixon in the 
Azores, and, hey presto, the Frenchman 
who says “ no ” finds himself once again 
courted and winning the prestige game. 

Or did «he f France’s doubt is how 
long such bluff, plus the postwar 
political handicaps of being Germany, 
will continue to haunt and inhibit 
German economic power. The charts 
on this page show the scale of 
Germany’s economic strength. The 
sheer volume of German trade makes 
Germany the most important export 
market for all its present common 
market partners. It takes between a 
fifth and a third of the trade of each 
of them. It is the chief customer for 
the exports of French farming. It foots 
most of the marginal bill paid out to 
support prices through the CAP. Its 
foreign reserves are far too big for its 
or anyone else’s good. Ait the same time 
Germany is itself less dependent on the 
common market for its trade than any 
of the others Its links with the outside 
world, in terms of sheer volume, almost 
dwarf those of its partners. 

What the French worry about is 
the day this considerable muscle is 
used. When Herr Schiller twitched it 


in 1968, and again this year, Fiance’s 
anti-German belligerence soared from 
a little to a lot. The outcome of the 
Washington deal in December will be 
tx> concentrate Germany’s trading 
might even more on Europe than 
before. The mark has moved little 
against the franc and the pound while 
soaring against the dollar. France is 
therefore anxious to catch up one day. 
So President Pompidou speaking last 
September 113rd: 

Germany today is obviously much more 
powerful economically than her partners. 
This is due in particular to the fact 
that her industrial production is about 
50 per cent greater than ours—which, 
incidentally, explains why I have set 
as our country’s main objective its 
development and a doubling of its 
industrial capacity in ten years. If we 
achieve this objective, wc shall come 
very close to the German level. 

And we can reach this objective 
because German development has its 
limits—in particular demographic ones 
—and because France ha* possibilities 
and certain advantages, in particular, as 
regards the next few years, in the demo¬ 
graphic field I therefore think that it 
would be very difficult to make Europe 
without Germany and that there is no 
chance of making it without France 
Except for Italy, France has the largest 
reserves of farm labour left in the 
community. Its labour reserves in its 
existing industry' are such, a rather 
cynical OECD economist says, that 
“even if just the small firms closed 
down there would be an enormous 
jump in productivity.” 

But how is it that Germany can 
use so little of its existing economic 
supremacy ? Germany’s enemy is 
itself, truncated by the allies, without 
nuclear arms, dependent. “Germany’s 
preoccupations are (1) the opening to 
the east, (2) America, (3) western 
Europe. In that order,” So remarked 
a British foreign servant fresh from 


"Difficult to make Europe without Germany' 
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The treaty of Rome holds no 
fears for Coalite Chemical people. 
Though not complacent about the 
Common Market, we’re confident. 

After all, for decades we've 
been exporting high-quality 
chemicals at high speed to 
customers throughout Europe 
and the world. 

And our position among 
chemical manufacturers is, 
perhaps, unique. 

In our wide range there are at 
least two chemicals (soon there'll 
be a third) which no other 
manufacturer produces anywhere. 
There are three which no-one else 
in Britain makes. And our output 
of tar acids and chlorinated 
phenols is Britain’s biggest. 


Soon, it will be bigger still 
as expansion of Coalite's 
Carbonisation activity brings us 
50% more crude coal oil, basis of so 
many Coalite Chemicals. 

So we're ready for Europe. 
Ready to satisfy existing customers. 
Ready to win new ones. Whether 
their orders come from Milan or 
Marseilles. From Luxembourg or 
Liege. From the Ruhr, Rotterdam 
or Rome. 

COAUTE 

CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL DIVISION OF 
COALITE ft CHEMICAL PRODUCTS LTD. 

P.O. Baxtl. CJ*tfi vtlM* OorbyxMn. Boi90vw2291 
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La Scozia-parte integrate dell 'Eurvpa 
The Royal Bank-parte integrate della 

Scoria 

Scotland-an integral part of Europe 
The Royal Bank-an integral part of 

Scotland 


M 

The Royal Bank of Scotland 


42 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
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ACTIVE POPULATION 

The population is large in these 
mining areas and is qualified 
for industrial tasks (young 
working population, numerous 
vocational, training centres) 


3 REASONS 


atlaiguide 



ADDITIONAL AID 

In addition to both financial 
aid from the government and 
aid from local organizations, 
specific aid is given by the 
European Coal and Steel 
Community (ECSC) and Char- 
bonnages de France. 


READY SPACE 

These mining areas possess 
all that industry requires (land, 
buildings, communications 
and transports, power, etc.) 


Groupe des Charbonnages de France, 
Service Information, 9 avenue Percier, Paris 8 e . 
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OPERATE IN Sfe 
SCOTLAND 


special advantages exist in 



the rapidly growing new town 

WHICH OFFERS OUTSTANDING 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR 

Industrial Devetopment 


•range of sites and factories, 
sale or rent. 

•cash grants 45% of cost of building. 
30% of salary costs 
over 3 years. 

staff training. Wk 

provision of framing ~ ■ 

facilities. m 

•generous tax allowances 
plant and machinery. 

•loans for building, 
machineiy and 
working capital. 

•ample labour supply^^^^ 


Aberdeen • 



starts right here. 


For expert advice, financial backing, 
and a full international banking 
service based on long and profitable 
experience contact any one of the 
following 


FRANCE 

Banque Grindlay Ottomans, 

7, Rue Meyerbeer Paris 9e 
Phone 073 67 00 Telex 21 -328 F 
(Branches in Aix-en-Provence, Cannes 
Marseilles, Nice) 


TO UL&A 
<t" i' r "n 


T RiJr JO EUROPE 

^^[cSl/IBERNAULD 


SWITZERLAND 

Banque Grindlay Ottoman#, 

64. rue du Stand, 1211, Geneva 11 
Phone 26 42 64 Telex 22-730 (CH) 

Grindlay Brandts S.A., 

6. Rue Ceard, Geneva 
Phone 25 13 62 Telex 23-779 


•Prestwick 


James Wood F.R I.C S , 

Chief Estates Officer, 

Cumbernauld Development Gprporation, 
Cumbernauld Housr, 

Cumbernailid Scotland, 

Telephone Cumbernauld 2115b 
'Of Telex 7 7463 



NATIONAL 

AND 

GRINDLAYS 
BANK LIMITED 


23 Fenchurch StrMt London EC3M 3DD 
Phone 01-626 0645 Telex 885043-6 
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Bonn as the dollar crisis reached a 
pitch in late November. Maybe. The 
catch is that Germany’s major pre¬ 
occupation with the communist east, 
if the Ostpolitik is not to take 
Germany off into a special relationship 
with Russia, depends utterly on 
support by the other two, namely 
America and the rest of western 
Europe. And friendship with both 
those other two is often contradictory 
in itself. “We less than anyone can 
afford to have the only west European 
organism Which sustains us being ill.” 
The remark is that of a senior member 
of Herr Brandt’s government. 

Poles apart 

To rivalry, mistrust and disagreement 
between Germany and France one 
should add an often decisive irritant 
which few, even Germans and French, 
seem to recognise for what it is. The 
workings of the German and French 
governments are so markedly different 
that they abet, and in some cases 
actually cause, the diplomatic rows 
which arise between the two. 

By its history as much as by its care¬ 
ful postwar construction by the allies, 
the republic of west Germany is 
federal Large areas of government are 
left to the local states (Lander) and to 
local authorities. Thus when President 
Pompidou ritually complains to Herr 
Brandt that not enough French is 
taught in German schools, there is 
little the federal chancellor can do 
about it even if he wants to. Federal 
politicians sent to the Bundestag in 
Bonn are a mixture of directly elected 
men plus others creamed by arcane 
voting processes from local party lists. 
This structure repeats itself in business, 
in banking and in the monetary 
control of the economy. It took the 
Prussians a century to build Berlin 
into the beginnings of a real capital, 
where government, commerce and 
culture met. Even then, the big bank¬ 
ing and trade cities like Frankfurt 
and Hamburg flourished as autono¬ 
mous centres in a way Manchester, 
Edinburgh, Lyons or Marseilles could 
never be said to have done. As for 
Munich, it was until 1918 the capital 
of a separate kingdom with its own 
real live, usually looney, king. 

Berlin is now detached from west 
Germany. Germany has several centres, 
Bonn few government, Frankfurt for 
banking and so on. But in the chain of 
big cities running from Hamburg in 
the north to Germany’s California, 
Munich, in the south, autonomous 
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Corps Diplomatique 


The central direction of French foreign 
policy (run wholly by the president) is 
reinforced by a characteristic df 
Frenchmen which is difficult for 
Germans, and indeed others, to 
stomach. Frenchmen make good 
diplomats, not just public ones but in 
business as well. A Frankfurt banker 
recalls a meeting last October in Paris 
to discuss the Franco-German airbus : 

In the morning a group of us met the 
French bankers. They wanted all 
finance and orders to be directed into 
a single selling company through 
which the whole selling effort of the 
aizbus would be channelled. I 
personally thought it the best idea, 
and of course the Frenchmen argued 
it brilliantly point by point with the 
most elegant and Sinuous logic. But 
my German' colleagues had 'instruc¬ 
tions not to accept it, and as the 
French didn't feel too strongly about 
the matter they gave way. In the 


afternoon we met with the industrial¬ 
ists, most of whom wanted a single 
selling company just as the French 
bankers had done. Whereupon the 
French bankers used their same 
powers of logic to justify our agreed 
position 'in the morning, which meant 
intellectually demolishing their own 
and the industrialists' preference for 
a single selling company. 

“ The reason that the Quai d’Orsay 
[France's foreign office] has never 
wanted us in Brussels," says one 
British ambassador, “ is that they know 
that we are the only diplomats who 
can out-hypocrite them.” 11 Every 
French foreign servant,” says another 
British ambassador, “ remembers the 
days before de Gaulle when all the 
powers of logic were on his side, but 
hia minister kept getting up from the 
table to go to the telephone to see if 
he was still in power. That’s why they 
all became gaullists.” 



Singers of the master's song: Boegner end Debt4 in the old days in Brussels 


banking and business structures thrive. 
Localities in Germany compete for 
industry and investment. If one wanted 
to cite a single reason why the pros¬ 
perous little recovery stock, BMW, 
has not yet disappeared into the maw 
of Volkswagen or Daimler-Benz, it is 
probably simply that its shares are 
stuffed proudly in stockings under a 
thousand Bavarian beds. The diffused, 
undirected pattern of modern German 
government dictates the distinctly 
undictatorial nature of its internal 
policies. When the French call on Herr 
Karl Schiller to restrain the inflows of 
foreign capital to German banks, or to 
limit the ambitions of American multi¬ 
national companies, they think that his 
refusal is based on economic theology. 
To an extent it is. Herr Schiller is a 


social democrat only in the redistribu¬ 
tive effects of his fiscal policy, but a 
liberal to his fingertips in economic 
management—“ the best Erhard our 
party has got.” However, it also 
happens that it is difficult for any 
German economics and finance minister 
to be anything else. Germany’s polity 
and economy are simply unsuited to 
dirigisme . 

Germany’s postwar constitution sets 
this decentralised character in concrete. 
The German central bank in Frank¬ 
furt is not amenable to policy decisions 
taken in Bonn, though as in America 
the government of the day can hope to 
bend the central bank its way when jj 
board appointments fall vacant. TMtk^i 
in Paris, the government itself in Bonn"? 
is not a centralised unit of the sort 
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that London or Paris know. Herr 
Brandt’s government has no collective 
cabinet responsibility to the Bundestag. 
Each minister is individually in control 
of his own ministry, each minister is 
individually responsible for his policy 
to the Bundestag. Some ministers, such 
as Herr Ertl for agriculture and Herr 
Schiller himself for economics, 
physically sit in offices several miles 
away from Herr Brandt in the chan¬ 
cellery. Bonn rarely sees ministers 
resigning or being sacked. 

The place of the chancellor in this 
diffused country and in this diffused 
government structure is not an easy 
one. His ministers are kings within the 
chancellor’s kingdom. When Herr 
Brandt’s assistant, Herr Ehmke, tried 
to centralise more decision in the 
chancellery he lost the fight. The 
chancellor’s role is to lay down overall 
policy guidelines, not to run the policy 
of his ministers who, once chosen, are 
pretty much there for keeps. A chan¬ 
cellor like Konrad Adenaeur, who 
combined an almost mythological 
presence with a dictatorial tempera¬ 
ment, could rule Bonn and especially 
its foreign policy with a rod of iron. 
A man like Herr Brandt, with much 
authority but a reluctance to impose 
it in cabinet, will never do so. Except 
on Ostpolitik , which is Herr Brandt’s 
own, the chancellor’s ministers make 
the running. This explains a persistent 
paradox in the behaviour of a German 
economic supremo like Herr Schiller. 
He refrains from much direct inter¬ 
vention at home because the structure 
of German government discourages 
him from doing otherwise, while also 
being left free hv Herr Brandt to 
practice a fairlv brutal international 
monetary policy abroad, 

Herr Schiller s power of personality, 
his grip on policy, and his sheer domi¬ 
nation of the detailed business of the 
two economic ministries which he has 
now won for himself, has turned his 
ministerial career into a sort of 
apotheosis of this strange system of 
government imposed on Germany by 
the allies. Herr Schiller’s place in the 
German government does much to 
explain how on three separate occa¬ 
sions in the past 14 months he has 
set Germany’s economic policy in 
Europe on a straight collision course 
with France. This followed what was 
perhaps the most notable watershed in 
modern Financo-Gennan relations, 
when as economics minister (but in 
■those days as a member only of the 
junior wing of Germany's coa’ition 
government) Herr Schiller publicly 
demanded in November, 1968, that 
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Le Pompidou Soteil 


France devalue the franc. 

Few of the Frenchmen facing Herr 
Schiller in these confrontations, least 
of all de Gaulle in 1968, have realised 
that it is not just a tough German 
sitting opposite them, but a minister 
who has invested in him by the con¬ 
stitution almost total control over the 
external economic policy he propounds. 
Only with reluctance and after a 
number of diplomatic explosions has 
Herr Brandt been able to restrain Herr 
Schiller’s enthusiasms. Even then he 
has only been able to do it by persua¬ 
sion and reasoning (usually on the 
lines that Germany’s diplomacy 
cannot, for all its economic power, 
expect to prevail too often) or by the 
threat of resignation by the foreign 
minister, Herr Scheel, whose Free 
Democratic party keeps the Brandt 
coalition in power. In a real bust-up 
Herr Schiller might just be forced out 
but if so, says an SPD union leader, 

“ he will sign his signature on the 
bankruptcy of our government.” 

Very different in Paris 

The contrast between Germany's 
rambling administrative empire, in 
which princes flourish, with the absolute 
monarchy in Paris could hardly be 
more striking. Herr Schiller’s adversary 
in many sour meetings, M. Valery 
Giscard d’Estaing, is less direct than 
Herr Schiller, less driving, as clever, 
and much more devious. “ The two 
men,” said an exasperated Brussels 
commissioner last August, “ are just too 
complicated to solve such a simple 
problem.” With respect to the commis¬ 
sioner, the personal difference between 
Herr Schiller and M. Giscard, while 
entertaining, is less significant in itself 
than the difference between the politi¬ 
cal clout each of them has. Unlike' 
Herr Schiller, M. Giscard has to be 
careful for he has little authority of 
his own. In Paris all authority resides 
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in the president. In Paris anything of 
importance starts and ends in the 
Elysee. “ Where does M. Pompidou 
stand in this business ? ” one once 
asked a gaulliist deputy about some 
internal French row. “ That’s simple,” 
came the reply : “ on top.” The fidelity 
with which the Elyisee’s 'instructions are 
carried out by France’s ministers 
often seems to be increased by 
M. Pompidou’s personal foible—that 
of a man from rural Auvergne—of 
leaving things until almost too late or 
until, as he likes to say, “ they are 
ripe.” “ I do not believe in blowing 
the horn,” M. Pompidou has said, 
“ unless there is danger of an acci¬ 
dent.” 

It is not simply that M. Pompidou 
personally dominates his colleagues 
(which he does), while Herr Brandt 
does not. It is that France is a 
heavily centralised country, in its 
government, in business, in finance, in 
culture. Under de Gaulle’s constitution, 
hammered out for him by M. Michel 
Deb re, the president is elected by 
popular vote independently of the 
national assembly or of the coalition 
of men that he picks from the assembly 
to be his ministers. Government bills 
go to the assembly only when signed 
by the president at the council of 
ministers which meets under him in the 
Elysee every Wednesday. Likewise, 
when they go to Brussels, the French 
ministers have a man from the Elysee 
sitting behind them. French ministers, 
however brilliant, move in Brussels 
only when they are told to move. 

When the Elysee jumps 

The whole story of the British negotia¬ 
tions in 1970-71 illustrated well the 
supremacy of the Elysee in French 
policy making. Time and again M. 
Schumann unaccountably hardened 
or softened his line. Sometimes he was 
doing as he was told. At others he 
was, as Frenchmen are good at doing, 
wriggling under pressure from his 
partners in order not to give anything 
away until the Elysee finally made up 
its own mind what it wanted to do. 
The most startling example of Elysee 
control, however, had M. Giscard 
simply signing away on a nod from 
his president last June an innocuous 
agreement on the future role of sterl¬ 
ing Which he personally (also on 
instructions from his president) and his 
two chief assistants alt the ministry of 
finance had previously promoted into 
the most formidable intellectual road¬ 
block to British entry. 

What is less certain about this 
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Give your 
conference, 
trade fair or 
exhibition 
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address... 


... whether you need 100 or 100,000 sq. ft. of floor space 
Harrogate can accomodate you with a unique complex of 
municipal Conference Halls, the largest seating 1350, plus 
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events, while the town's leading hotels also offer 
conference, trade fair and exhibition facilities for smaller 
independent functions. Take into account the wealth of 
other amenities offered in this popular inland resort, and 
its excellent geographical location, and you'll need to look 
no further than HARROGATE. 

Do what hundreds of others are doing and 
choose Harrogate for your Conference, Trade Fair or 
Exhibition; you’ll get the benefit of the experience, advice 
and service ottered by Tony Bryant and 

If you’ve been looking for the 
right address—it's HARROGATE. 

Write for Conference Brochure 
and full information to Tony Bryant . .. 
Information Bureau , Harrogate . 
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method of French government is how 
long it will continue. On a backwash 
of gaullism, on his own skill in winning 
the confidence of a worried country 
after de Gaulle resigned, President 
Pompidou won in 1969, and has kept, 
wide popular support. He also has 
a thumping majority in the assembly. 
The question is what will happen when 
either one or the other vanishes, as 
each may, in the mid 1970s. The con¬ 
stitution has long procedures for deal¬ 
ing with a situation in which an elected 
French president finds himself faced 
with an ungovernable elected French 
assembly. They may work. One day in 
mercurial France they may not. 

When Brandt and 
Pompidou meet 

The twice-yearly meetings of President 
Pompidou and Herr Brandt take place 
by treaty. They and an uneven flow of 
letters between the two men go some 
way to sorting the differences of the 
two countries out. These encounters 
go a long way also, particularly in 
German eyes, to keeping the two men 
who matter on decent terms when 
the debris of disagreement is raining 
down all round them. When things 
are manifestly rotten, extra meetings 
(such as that between the two on 
December 3rd) can thus be arranged, 
though it took Herr Brandt nearly 
seven weeks to win this latest one. 

The two men, whatever their 
policies, inevitably meet in quite 
different frames of mind. If a crisis 
is on, Herr Brandt’s aim is to try to 
clear up some of the diplomatic non¬ 
senses and unevenness of approach 
caused by his own ministers. Herr 
Brandt, being preoccupied by 
Ostfiolitik , has usually found himself 
late in the fray and learning more 
from the French president about what 
other Germans have been up to than 
he knew when he entered the room. 
President Pompidou, by contrast, is 
discussing details of policy which he 
formulated himself. 

Britain as go-between 

Britain will hold an invidious place in 
all this. Both antagonistic pillars in 
the present European construction 
expect to lean on Britain too much. 
Anyone in Paris late last July will 
recall the sense of letdown among 
those French civil servants who had 
just completed the major package of 
British entry. Already then, some weeks 
before Mr Nixon’s measures, but after 
the Germans had floated the mark, 
there was pent-up depression at the 
growing power of Germany, and 
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pessimism about the likely reliability 
of Britain as France’s new-found ally. 
Already France had been pushed 
farther than it is used by Britain on 
sterling and New Zealand. “ When 
you take an acquaintance into the 
family, then the trouble begins,” says 
a Paris banker. The battles on strictly 
internal common market policy will 
rarely be easy, as the early articles of 
this survey showed. 

The face that Europe shows to the 
outside world may more easily In' 
changed by Britain. Britain has a 
Commonwealth which once accustomed 
it to being nice to poor outsiders in 
the world. France's more dependent 
colonies never had the same effect on 
their rulers. Lately, under the present 
government, Britain’s generosity to the 
third world has been given a lower 
priority than the 'lories once gave it. 
One major test will come in 1974-75 

Men of butter 

“ For God’s sake learn Italian,” Charles 
James Fox once said, “ in order to 
read Ariosto.” It is a good reason, 
perhaps the best. B* : today, as then, 
it is calculated to make Italians feel 
marginal in Europe’s affairs of state. 
Yet Italy's population is almost as large 
as that of each of Europe’s three great 
powers, its rate of economic growth is 
higher. Then there is Benelux 
(Belgium, Holland and Luxemburg) 
with only 23 million people in all, but 
with three vote-wielding foreign 
ministers sitting lin the EEC’s council 
of ministers (compared with one each 
for the big three), and three, members 
between them on the Brussels commis- 
siion (compared with two each for 
Britain, Genmany and France). 

A constant tension is present in EEC 
politics as a result of Italy and the 
Benelux countries trying to get on a 
par with France and Germany. “ Men 
of butter,” Charles V and his son 
Philip used to call their ruthlessly 
repressed subjects in the low countries. 
During the 1960s those men of butter, 
particularly the Dutch, occasionally 
fought back inside the EEC against 
their old antagonist, France. But by 
and large they can only do so by 
threatened use of the veto when they 
know France wants something badly 
enough. Never can they afford to see 
•the EEC broken up, for the Dutch 
and Belgian economies depend heavily 
on access to Germany, and Germany’s 
interest is with France not with them. 
Germany has often led the pack 
against France, only to back away 
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when Britain is called, against its own, 
French and Belgian beet-growing 
interests, to keep the place in Europe’s 
market promised timing the negotia¬ 
tions to the exports of Caribbean and 
Mauritius sugar cane growers. 

But the real test of Britain’s nerve 
as a Franco-tier man go-between will 
come in the deljate with America. 
Britain is not as politically or militarily 
dependent on the United States as is 
Germany. Its foreign policy does not 
rely as nakedly on American benevo¬ 
lence as does Germany’s (htpolitik. 
Since 1967, and even more since 
August and December, 1971, the streak 
of exchange rate stublxjrnncss in 
Britain which allowed sterling to be 
called “ the first ‘line of defence ” for 
the dollar lias been worked out. 
Equally Britain also lacks France’s 
gaulhst, but diminishing, yen for anti- 
American blood y-iininded ness. 


diplomatically leaving its smaller fol¬ 
lowers high and dry. Italy's active 
shufflings between. Germany and 
France recently have been the result of 
the admiration in which its present 
prime minister, Signor Ernilio Colombo, 
is personally held as a European 
technician by M. Pompidou and Herr 
Brandt, Italy also chanced to be chair¬ 
man of the Six for those pyrotechnic 
last six months of 1971. Its influence 
has little to do with Italian political 
power which remains slight and 
unsteady. Italy’s miradle too depends 
on tariff-free life inside the EEC. 

Enlargement will see these lesser 
political members of the EEC making 
another effort to get on terms with the 
great powers. The political attraction 
for them in a political Europe has all 
along been that it gives them a voice 
and at least some power oi decision in 
European (and thus world) affairs 
which they would not otherwise have. 
Their strong wish throughout the 
1960s to get Britain into the EEC was 
based on the knowledge, first, that 
Europe could not really be said to 
exist in Brussels without the British 
and, second, that Britain might best 
balance the self-interested view of 
Europe taken by France. 

11 Those foolish Beneluxers,” said the 
assistant of a French minister last 
summer. “For years they have been 
badgering us to let Britain in. Now 
we have given them what they want 
and they are going to pay for it Soon 
they will see the mistake they have 
made,” By which he meant that the 




Beneluxers have imported not a friend spoiled only by such vulgar realities 
but another overbearing great power as that Holland and Denmark will 
given to doing deals with its fellow tend to peel off (to the side of 
great powers. We have necessarily Germany or Britain), Belgium and 
concentrated in -this survey on the Luxemburg (to France), Ireland and 
triangular relationship between Britain Norway (to Britain) whenever the chips 
and Germany and France, for the are down. 

working of this triangle will define the The hope of all these countries— 
success or failure of Europe itself. At Italy feeling forgotten in the .south, the 
«the same time the progress that has smaller fry agitating in the north—is 
been made since the going of de Gaulle that Europe will bury 'the great power 
in keeping the ininnows up to date nationalisms which so disrupt its pro- 
with what Germany and France are gress. They are, in short, federalists 
saying to each other should be con- of the old school, and they fight 
tinued after Britain joins. At least admirable and sometimes successful 
what we have to avoid, says a good battles in Brussels designed to make 
French Machiavellian, is “systematic sure that the “common institutions’* 
ostracism.” To stop this, one would built upon the commission are given 
expect to see Benelux allying Itself in more and more to do. In thSs way, 
Brussels inside a caucus of the small their hope (shared in a deep political 
with Ireland, Denmark and Norway— way by the Adenauer school of German 
wlith Italy at moments of domestic politicians) is that if enough decision 
political stability casting itself as a making and administrative jobs can be 
benevolent go-betiween with the three transferred to Brussels, then the federal 
great powers. It is a nice picture dream can be made true—by stealth. 

Hamstrung in Brussels 

When Europe was less rich—and more with the Treaties of Rome and Paris 
frightened—'the hope in the 1950s was and with subsequent decisions, 
that national disputes of the sort The chief mechanism to hold the 
retailed in this survey would one day Brussels bureaucracy in check is the 
be sunk in a single European authority, council of national ministers. Each 
The high authority of the European minister sitting on the council is 

coal and steel community which answerable to his own head of state 
opened shop under the Treaty of and to his own national parliament. 

Paris in 1953 and the Brussels com- Thanks to de Gaulle in 1965 all 

mission which started work under the decisions of any consequence, though 

Treaty of Rome in 1958 were to be formulated by the commission, have to 
Europe’s protoplasts. be taken unanimously by the council 

The technique for reaching a single or not a’t all. This tends to mean that 


Europe itself has a “ parliament ” in 
Stradboui^g which draws its appointed 
members from a sample of members 
of national assemblies who then sit in 
rough party groupings across national 
lines. (There is, for instance, much 
intrigue at present to try to persuade 
Britain’s Tories to sit with the isolated 
French gaullists in Strasbourg rather 
than with the liberals or more 
numerous Christian Democrats from 
elsewhere.) In a suitably French circle 
of logic, France refuses to allow Stras¬ 
bourg to be directly elected until it 
has more power of decision, and 
refuses to' allow it more power of 
decision until it is directly elected. 

The EEC is also equipped with a 
court of justice sitting in an office 
block in Luxembourg to which the 
commission or those affected by its 
decisions can bring cases against each 
other. At one time or other each of 
the Six has had to curtail a national 
policy as a result of a court decision, 
but by and large the court tries to 
elucidate a common legal line with the 
advice of national courts in the Six 
rather than to lord it over them. 

Lastly, the EEC has a full comple¬ 
ment of mostly useless committees 
(the monetary committee being a major 
exception) which are supposed to join 
various social and other interests in 
the member states together with the 
commission and other institutions. 

Altogether it is a neat structure with 
great possibilities. It is not the over¬ 
bearing bureaucracy of British anti- 
marketeering folklore. The commission 
is about one-sixth the size of Britain’s 


Europe was ,to be that of “ erigrenagc ” 
—the meshing of gear wheels—devised 
during the 1950s by M. Jean Monnet. 
When Englishmen go to Brussels they 
will find that the escalators from the 
underground trams start moving 
upwards as soon as they put foot on 
the bottom step. It then becomes 
difficult to go back. M. Monnet’s 
theory was like that. It meant starting 
at the bottom, first with coal and steel 
and next with tariffs and farming, and 
then giving an independent commis¬ 
sion the sole power inside the EEC of 
reinforcing old policies by proposing 
new ones. So common farm prices 
woudd lead to fixed European parities, 
to a reserve hank, to centralised econo¬ 
mic management and so on up to the 
European superstate. In theory, as well 
as initiating common policies, the 
commission is also charged with 
executing them, using national agencies 
as its instruments where necessary. So 
it has powers to order governments, 
companies and others to keep in line 


the commission in fact does not act as Department of Trade and Industry, 
initiator ait all, but as a go-between. Nor, it has to be said, has the com- 
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In the heart of the City 

BANQUE 

BELGE 

LIMITED 

Established in London , 1909 

Affiliated to the Societi Generate de Banque, Brussels 
and to the Societe Generate de Belgique 

The bank to introduce you to the 
heart of the Common Market 

4 Bishopsgate, London , EC2N 4AD 
01-2831080 


finance 

the modern way...! 

We are your reliable partner in finance. 

Enterprises in ill branches 
of the economy have been our clients for 
many years. We deal in all fields 
of banking. By quick decisions we can 
help you with short-, medium-, and long-term 
credits, specializing particularly in import and 
export planning, investments of all kinds, 
development and re-organization of 
enterprises in industry, trade, and 
commerce; investment advice and portfolio 
administration are part of our services, as 
are savings accounts. 

An experienced special staff of advisers 
is at all times at your call. 



INVESTITIONS- UND HANDELS-BANK 

AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 
6FRANKFURT/M. 1, BHTHMANNSTR. 56 • TELEX: 4-13H2 • TELBFON: (0611)21031 
U.K. REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE, 131/133 CANNON ST„ LONDON. E.C. 4, 
TEL.: <526.1797, TELEX: 887511 
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Untemehmen 


kbnnen jetzt eine neue Fabrik im Werte von 
1,000.000 DM fUr nur 495,000 DM 
erwerben und daruberhinaus wahrend der 
ersten 3 Betriebsjahre 30% der Lohn- und 
Gehaltskosten erstattet bekommen. 

EnhohenSie , 
Ihren Ceujiim und 
bssenSesich 
in Iruine 

flew Town nieden 

wie die international fuhrenden Firmen ICI, 
Beechams, SKF, Monsanto, Hyster, Pharr 
International. 

★ Gute Arbeitgeber-Arbeitnehmerbeziehungen 

★ Genugend ausgebildete Arbeitskrafte 

★ Luftfracht nach 41 Stddten vom nahen Flughafen 
Prestwick 

★ Nahe Container-Hafen 

★ Neue Fabhkanlagen und Lagerhauser 

★ Erschlossene, flache Baugrundstucke mit 
Kraftversorgung 

★ Kerne Schwierigkeiten bei der Planung und 
Bauausfuhrung 

'k Gute neue Wohnhauser fur FiihrungskrSfte und 
Betriebspersonal 

★ Golf, Segeln, Angeln als Freizeitbeschaftigung 

★ Finanzielle Vorteile des besonders forderungs- 
wurdigen Er$chlie/3ungsgebiets 

★ Steuerermfipigung 


Bitte schreiben Sie wegen ausfuhrlicher 
Unterlagen an 
Mr. Dennis Kirby 
Irvine Development Corporation 
Irvine, Ayrshire, Scotland KA11 2AL 

<3 

Femschreiber 778984 Femruf Irvine 4100 


Specialists 

in 

life assurance 
since 



Equity&Law 

—the first British life office to open a branch 
on the Continent since the war. 

Head Office: 

Equity & Law Life Assurance Society Limited 
20 Lincoln's Inn Fields, London WC2A 3ES 
Telephone 01 -242 6844 

Netherlands Office: 

Equity & Law Levensverzekeringen 
Lange Voorhout 29. Postbus 997. The Hague 
Telephone The Hague 64 78 30 
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mission been for some time a very 
imaginative or efficient group of men. 
Together with the secretariat of the 
council of ministers, its handling of 
the legalities and translation of 
Britain’s treaty of accession has been 
poor. It utterly misjudged the mone¬ 
tary crisis in August. Its tendency to 
dabble in the useless preoccupations of 
disillusioned men was exemplified a 
few months ago when the commission 
found against the German government 
y for restricting to German nationals 
the design competition for a medal for 
the Munich Olympic games. 

At its best the commission does a 
hard political job well. Commissioners 
are appointed by their own govern¬ 
ments (and can be effectively vetoed 
by others), buit they are supposed to 
be independent. Thus the longest 
standing commissioner, Mr Sicco 
Mansholt, guides the annual farm price 
review, as lie did the original farm 
policy, through a jungle of agrarian 
nationalism. That he gets any results 
at all, though usually far from what 
he hoped, is due to Mr Mansholt’s 
sheer toughness, memory and skill at 
grafting compromise. In the worst 
year yet for Atlantic trade relations, 
the commission’s newest member and 
intellectual gadfly, Herr Ralf Dahren- 
dorf, has none the less much improved 
—by humour and good English—the 
commission’s standing in the halls of 
both Congress and the Administration 
in Washington. 

The commission makes its enemies 
because neither the majority of its nine 
“ independent ” commissioners at the 
top, nor its staff below, have yet worked 
off the neurosis weighing down on 
them since tlheir hero, Professor Walter 
Hallstein, overstepped the mark against 
General de Gaulle in 1965. With Hall¬ 
stein and his successor, the Belgian 
Jean Rey, went the much-recalled days 
of the “ Strong commission.” It is hard 
today for the commissioners to be 
right whatever they do. Their present 
president says little and is not heard. 
The monetary commissioner, M. 
Raymond Barre, a favourite among 
anti-British gaullists in Paris, ran the 
hare of the sterling balance problem 
on their behalf, thinking he had Presi¬ 
dent Pompidou’s support, and came a 
dreadful cropper when Pompidou 
undercut him—“ a moment I shall 
relish until the end of my days,” says 
a British negotiator in the room at the 
time. By contrast, M. Jean-Francois 
Deniau, France’s other commissioner, 
recently tried asserting his indepen¬ 
dence by writing newspaper articles 
which discussed European defence, and 


BBC 

has for the moment lessened his chance 
of being appointed the commission’s 
next president as a result. News of 
the commission’s attempt under 
M. Deniau to prepare an “ agenda ” 
including defence for this year’s sum- 


Brussels never can get used to the dis¬ 
regard for its views in the national 
capitals. The hope is that British entry 
might change this. In a strange way it 
might. Britain will come to Brussels 
with five changes in mind which at 
least to some extent will start other 
changes of the sort that perhaps only 
a newcomer can foster. Significantly, 
three of the changes have nothing 
directly to do with the commission. 
Their combined motto seems to be that 
of Pope (quoted by Ian Davidson in 
his excellent book, “ Britain and the 
Making of Europe ”): 

For forms of government let fools 
contest: 

Whate’er is best administered is best. 

(1) The first British change has 
happened already—in the person of Mr 
Michael Palliser, invidiously described 
as “ one of the high-flyers of the 
diplomatic service” by Mr Harold 
Wilson, for whom he worked at 
Downing Street. He was interpreter 
in the two unhelpful talks Mr Wilson 
had with de Gaulle. He was also inter¬ 
preter in the Heath-Pompidou talks 
last year. From being minister in the 
Paris embassy, he has now been made 
Britain’s ambassador to the community. 
This means that when Britain joins 
on January 1, 1973, he will become 
its “ permanent representative ” in 
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mit meeting between the S'ix, Britain 
and whoever else joins drew the 
remark from an inmate of Downing 
Street: “ I don’t see Ted listening very 
much to what Deniau has to say on 
such matters, do you ? ” 


Brussels, sitting on the committee of 
representatives whose often decisive 
role is to spy upon, bully and make 
deals with one another and prepare the 
ground, together with the commission, 
for meetings of ministers. After his 
peculiarly privileged career, Britain 
starts its days with a man in Brussels 
who will have seen more of how 
Europe’s decisions are actually made 
than will his longer-standing opposite 
numbers. 

(2) Britain comes to Brussels in the 
modern manner. This consists of 
frequent meetings at the top between 
individual heads of states and their key 
plenipotentiaries, plus very occasional 
grand summits between all Europe’s 
heads of states at once. This “ inter¬ 
governmental ” way of doing things 
naturally distresses the federalists. But 
it gets things done. Now at last the 
commission seems to have realised that 
summits, however anti-supranational, 
are here to stay and so must be made 
to work—“ like Buddhists,” says a 
seasoned European in The Hague, 
“ the commission is now burning itself 
for the cause.” 

(3) When governments meet hence¬ 
forth they will probably not sign 
treaties like those of Paris and Rome. 
Radier they will, if Britain has its 
way, make “ contracts ” among them- 



When Whitehall arrives 
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OR 
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selves to explore new areas of policy 
together—defence, foreign policy and 
pollution control being obvious ex¬ 
amples. The way in which these new 
contracts might he carried out is 
sketched on this page, next to a sketch 
of how things are done at present. The 
differences between the two are im¬ 
portant. The new commissions in new 
areas of policy would be instigators of 
new ideas ; they might even he the 
same body of men serving as a 
secretariat to national ministers. But 
they would not be the consecrated 
guardians of a treaty, nor the soQe 
instigators of new ideas, as the Brussels 
commission pretends to be at present 
even though it lacks the weapons to 
be either. Mr Heath has several times 
suggested that such new, smaller, 
European structures would be built 
alongside—but not, as Belgium’s 
foreign minister, M. Pierre Harmel, 
would prefer, as part of—-the existing 
Brussels agencies. In common defence 
and foreign policies, something tighter, 
more discreet and less laborious than 
what vet exists in Brussels is needed. 

(4) Britain lias it in its power to 
make the existing commission itself 
more effective. Next January a new 
commission will he appointed—unfor¬ 
tunately with 14 members (if Ireland, 
Denmark and Norway also join) against 
the more manageable nine at present. 
Britain will have two commissioners, 
and, savs a Frenchman, “ we have 
several lists in our pocket ; we will use 
whichever one best matches up with 
what Britain does.’’ Britain should, if 
it can find them, nominate politicians 
who have clout back home in both 
major parties and who are alx>ve all 
quick moving and ruthless in political 
in-fighting. Nice chaps won’t do. 
Failing acceptable politicians, Britain 
should nominate onlv civil servants or 
others of a sufficient!v driving, even 
bloody-minded, cast of mind, whose 


aim is not supranationalism but effec¬ 
tiveness. The commission needs shaking 
up, even if the men to do it will 
inevitably be the kind to cause 
occasional heartaches back home. A 
Frenchman will doubtless get the 
presidency of the commission ; this is 
long overdue. Britain should demand 
M. Bar re’s present portfolio for 
monetary affairs. 

Britain will also he putting some of 
its men into the staff of the commis¬ 
sion. They too should be good, but 
the snags are manifold. Making room 
for them will either cause bitterness 
or inflate >a bureaucracy which is 
already top-heavy. Second, as indepen¬ 
dent employees they will worry about 
their places on the ladder back home 
(none of the Six has satisfactorily 
solved this). Third, they will be paid 
less as employees of the commission 
than British servants get when working 
abroad for Britain (and may go with¬ 
out education allowances for their 
children). Fourth, too many top men 
in every domestic British ministry 
except the DTI are trying to stop their 
best people going to Brussels, because 
they rightly see the commission as a 
rival. Fifth, the foreign office is hoping 
to hog all the best jobs. And sixth, 
for all these reasons, the best among 
them do not want to go— 11 1 do not,” 
says one eminent candidate, “ believe 
in sleeping with the patient.” “We 
were the safe-breakers,” says another, 

“ I don’t think the same men cam now 
really afford to come up from the 
cellar covered in cordite.” 

(f>) The least expected change from 
British entry could well be in Stras- 
l)ourg. The attempt to have this 
“ parliament ” directly elected should 
he dropped, for it actually stands to 


make it less rather than more effective. 
To carry any weight when it matters, 
deputies to Strasbourg must be mem¬ 
bers of national parliaments. Provided 
time can be found for them to go there 
—ioo days a year—British MPs will 
have a greater impact in Strasbourg 
than most of its existing members do. 
Among British members going to 
Strasbourg there should be sceptics and 
anti-marketeers ready to make life hot 
for the commission. In addition 
Britain should also press for something 
new: namely that the ministers of 
national governments be questioned 
in Strasbourg after meetings of the 
council of ministers, and at any other 
time. Further the unelected Strasbourg 
assembly should be the only organ of 
the present EEC whose brief is 
extended into monitoring the activities 
of the new policy 11 contracts ” and 
commissions outlined in (3) above (ie, 
defence as well as tariffs and farming). 
In this way the bogy of supra- 
nationaliisation will not he raised, for 
Strasbourg will have no legislative 
power. But “ one Europe ” will then 
exidt in a 'body which will alone vet 
all the separate hits of European policy. 
A few compulsory parliamentary con¬ 
tests 'between Mr Michael Foot or Mr 
Denis Healey and M. Debre would 
do more for “ Europe ” than years of 
solemn and secretive defence policy 
meetings. 

Only half in jest, Britain might ask 
for one more thing. All Brussels meet¬ 
ings should compulsorily end at 10.30 
pm—even if this means reconvening 
at breakfast time. The present mara¬ 
thons are puerile, and achieve nothing 
that a deadline and the threat of 
being compelled to stay in Brussels 
another day might not equally achieve. 


Europe begins here 


British entry has cleared the air. But 
the challenge put by America is still 
unmet. As the French journalist, 
Raymond Aron, elegantly puts it : 
“ Like the Greeks in their decadence, 
we are in danger of telling our pro¬ 
tectors how barbarous they are.” 

What those Britons still hostile to 
entry should understand is that Europe 
can now hr what Britons and Euro¬ 
peans decide to make it. This means, 
also, that if Europe should ever be 
destroyed, then Britons too should be 
given a say in its destruction, not be 
left gaping outside. The common mar¬ 
ket may seem like a free-wheeling 
capitalist lobby at times, but that is 
because it reflects the style of its pre¬ 


sent national governments. If socialists 
wish to change this, they have only to 
win power at the national level where 
European power lies. That is what 
politics is all about—as the socialists 
know. “ What is Europe ? ” says a 
German socialist near Herr Brandt. 
“ It is a space ; you have to fill it.” 

Britain’s arrival in Brussels opens 
up 'the European mind like that petite 
madeleine dipped in France’s most 
evocative cup of tea : “ It is face to 
face with something which does not 
so far exist, to which it alone can give 
reality and substance, which it alone 
can bring into light of day.” Marcel 
Proust perceived that what is not seen, 
is often the most real thing of all. 



BANQUE NATIONALE DE PARIS 

in over fifty countries 



throughout all five continents 

affiliate in London 

British & French Bank 


9-13 King William Street - London EC4P4HS - Telephone . 01-626 5678 
60 Brampton Road - London SW3 -Telephone: 01-589 4491 
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RHONE-POULENC: A UNIVERSE IN 



rhOne-poulenc 


Research is the source from which the RHONE- 
POULENC Group draws its creative strength. At the 
heart of it all. chemical synthesis throws open for 
us the world of tomorrow. It is the chosen field for 
fundamental or applied research, where new 
materials, elements, substances and products come 
into being. Each discovery is an adventure. Each 
adventure could be the beginning of a new step 
forward by mankind. 

Around the Group's laboratories (6.000 people, 5 
per cent of consolidated Group turnover) 130 
subsidiaries, many of them abroad, exploit the 


RHONE-POULENC S.A. 

B.P. No. 753.08 - PARIS -- 8° 
71LEX: RHODIA PARIS 28.166 



application and results of discoveries in many 
different fields: building, textiles, packaging, agricul¬ 
ture. perfumery, rubber, food. 

For their part, pharmaceutical chemists, doctois. 
and research workers together explore the various 
fields of health in order to discover and manufacture 
new medicines. 

Thus, in every part of the world, factories and 
laboratories linked with the RHdNE-POULENC 
Group actively participate in the race towards pro¬ 
gress and better living in which mankind is engaged 
today. 

Chemical plants; Rhone-Poulenc. Rhone-Prugil. Rhone-Poulenc 
Textile. Rhone-Poulenc Pharmacies: (Sp6cia. Theraplix. Roger 
Bellon. Merieux. La Cellophane 
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Would you like 
950 banks helping you 
do business at the heart 
of the Common Market? 


Thinking of setting up a plant or office? 
Looking for joint ventures, mergers or 
acquisitions ? 

Interested in new markets for your 
goods ? 

Financing your foreign operations ? 

Now is the time to get the facts on 
investing in Belgium, Britain's closest 
neighbour in Europe. 

The Banque de Bruxelles has made 
it easy I 




Our new booklet « Belgium, Land of 
Investments » has the answers to all 
your questions. 

With 950 branches throughout Belgium, 
we can provide both the financing — 
in local or foreign currency — and 
the services you require in the new, 
enlarged Common Market. 

For a free copy of our brochure, just 
contact Alain Camu or William Martin 
at our Foreign Department. 


Banque de Bruxelles 

Rue de la R6gence, 2 - B-1000 Bruxelles 
Tel. : 02/11.64.50-13.62.50 - Telex : 21421 Bruxelat-Bru 
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FAZ 

reaches more 
AB businessmen 
in Germany 
than any other 
newspaper 

FulStop 

For the details 
get in touch with 
John Daniels or 
Vera Uhlmann at the 

granffurter^llflemeine 

n iTUNC FOE Df UTSCHLAND 

11 GrosvenorCrescent 
London 8W1X 7EE 
01-235 7982 


Addo and V.AI 

Addo machines solve V.A.T problems 

Addo Limited have already established a working committee 
and have joined with professional associations in discussions 

on Value Added Tax. 

We only await clear Government direction as to the formula 
to be applied before presenting final solutions on our range 
of machines to tackle the new requirements. 

Accounting requirements will be covered by the range of 
Addo-X Accounting machines around which provisional 
programmes have already been written. 

The detailed step by step problems relating to V.A.T. 
readily associate themselves with the range of Add-listing 
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Welcome to the European Community! 
Welcome to Europe, Belgium and the 
KREDIETBANK 



your key to the European Community 

Mutual commercial and industrial interests, as well as new possibilities, are described 
in our brochure “Welcome to the European Community.” 

A copy will gladly be sent to you, on request, by the 

Coordination and Project Investigation Dept., 

Kredietbank N.V., Arenbergstraat 7, B-1000 Brussels. 


and/or shuttle-carriage machines and Electronic 
calculators capable of dealing with any number of 
decimal places for absolute accuracy. 

In addition to the machines mentioned above to cope with 
V.A.T., Addo also produce Data Recording and 
Preparation equipment, paper tape punches, Optical 
Character Recognition imprinters and Digital Printers, of 
first class reliability, for many applications. 

For further information on Addo machines which can help you 
with V.A.T., or other problems, fill in and return the coupon 
to our Free Post address below — no stamp required. 




Addo Limited FREEPOST Hatfied Herts 
Telephone. Hatfield 63511 

AB Addo, Fack, 200 22 Malmd 3, Sweden 

branches and agents throughout the UK 
and Addo in 130 countries of the World. 



Please send me further information as indicated below:— 


Company 


Address... 


Cladding □calculating ^accounting □a.D.P. DO-C.R 
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your liquidity? 


It’s one of the troubles with exporting. 

You spend months winning and filling 
an order and then shipping it. And then 
many more months waiting to collect. 

But there is a better way. 

The IFS way. 

We’ll pay you for your goods on 
presentation of shipping documents. 

From then on you can let us worry 
about collecting the money from your 
customer (on short or extended credit) 
while you get on with running your 
business. 

Write for details to: 

International Finance and Services Ltd., 
38 Mincing Lane, London EC3. 
Telephone: 01-623 3020. 

IFS pays you to export 

One of the United Dominions Inst group ol Companies. 


A fast way 
to enter 
the uncommon 
Dutch market 


If you want to obtain a firm footing 
in the not so common Dutch market - 
and why shouldn’t you - you have to 
know their ways, their customs and 
Customs, their manners and managei s. 

A fast way to do so is contacting the 
Nederlandsche Middenstandsbank N.V., 
the third largest commercial bank in 
the Netherlands, which can put 365 offices 
at your disposal, as well as a number 
of subsidiaries and affiliates. 

NMB has, by tradition, a sound 
knowledge of commercial activities in 
Holland, one of its specialities 
being the financing of medium and 
small-sized companies, and has over the 
years developed a wide experience 
in foreign business operations, 
including the bringing together of 
business partners. 

NMB - your reliable guide in a rapidly 
changing market. 




NEDERLANDSCHE 
MIDDENSTANDSBANK N.V. 
Herengracht 580, 
Amsterdam/Netherlands 
Cables: midcred amsterdam, telex 11402; 
phone (020) 211300 
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Short- medium- and long-term credits 
at fixed or variable rates 
in convertible currencies 
for national and international 
industrial and commercial 





investments 
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Call or write to us direct 
or through the local Manager of 
one of our shareholding banks: 


Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N V 
Banca Commerciale Italiana 
Creditanstalt-Bank verein 
Deutsche Bank A G 
Midland Bank Ltd. 
Samuel Montagu & Co Ltd. 
Societe Gene rale (France) 
Societe Generale de 
Banque (Belgium) 


EUROPEAN BANK FOR 
MEDIUM TERM CREDIT 

Own Funds BF 1.445.126.740 
(U S. s 28.9 Million) 


BANQUE EUROPEENNE DE CREDIT A MOYEN TERME 

Avenue des Arts 36, B-1040 Bruxelles 
Telephone : 13 97 90 or 11.58.10 
Telex : 33846 or 2341 1 (Dealers) 
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where on Earth can you get it? 

If you’re looking for Iniornational Finance, we 
a! MAIBI ran help. 

MAIBL will consider proposals for finance, 
m sterling 01 in any other currency, for 
projects in all parts of the world. 

MAIBL can help medium 01 large companies 
needing finance for exports. 

MAIBL accepts substantial deposits in 
sterling and other currencies at competitive 
rates of interest and for all periods. 

MAIBI issues Sterling Certificates of Deposit 
and I ondon US dollar Certificates of Deposit. 

Please call in and see us at 26 Throgmorton 
Street, l ondon, EC2N 2AH. Or telephone us 
on 01-588 0271. 



Midland and International Banks Limited 


Whollv owned fv Midland Bank I imitod, Fhn Toronto-Domimon Bank, 
The '.tanri.-ird B.irii Limited and The Commercial Bank o' Australia Limited. 
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The International Bank 
for International People. 
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The merger of Lloyds Bank Europe with the Bank of 
London & South America has brought into being Lloyds & 
Boisa International Bank Ltd. as the international arm of 
the Lloyds Bank Croup with additional support from a 
major U.S. bank, the Mellon National Bank & Trust Com¬ 
pany of Pittsburgh. 

This new bank, spanning the Atlantic, is strongly 
established in Western Europe and in the western hemi¬ 
sphere. Lloyds Bank Europe, whose first branches were 
founded over fifty years ago. had a wider direct representa¬ 
tion in the European Economic Community and Switzer¬ 
land than any other British bank. Boisa was the only 
British bank with a branch network covering virtually the 
whole pf Latin America , a network which dated back over 
a hundred years. 

The component banks of LBI played a substantial and 
even pioneering role in the Euro-currency money market 


and were concerned in the financing of major projects 
throughout the world. 

In addition to London and New York the l.BI Group, 
through branches of its subsidiaries and associates in 
Nassau. Paris, Frankfurt, Brussels. Amsterdam and 
Zurich, and representation in Tokyo, has direct access to 
major sources of foreign currency funds in all the great 
financial centres of the world. 

The Bank's multi-currency capability, its skill in 
tailoring the use of funds to fit the needs of the customer or 
project, its spread of branches and representatives through¬ 
out the world, all combine to make LBI of essential interest 
to any business operating across national frontiers. 

LLOYDS & BOISA 

Internationa! Bank Limited 

4Q/8$flueeA Victor* Street. London EM. Tel 01 248 9872 
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Many 

happy 

returns 


A LOT OF LITTLE 
THINGS ADD UP TO 
THE FINEST HOTELS 
IN BERLIN, DUSSELDORF 
AND MAINZ. 



PLACE TO PARK WHEN YOU GET THERE. 


Barclays International Ltd. 

General Motors, Detroit 
Imperial Chemical Industries (ICI) 

Banco di Roma 

Banque Frangaisedu Commerce Ext6rieur 
BP The British Petroleum Company Ltd. 
Bundesrepublik Deutschland 
Deutsche Bank AG., Frankfurt, Diisseldorf, 
Hamburg 

Dunlop, Deutsche Dunlop-Gummi Compagnie AG. 
Du Pont Europa Holdings 
Dresdner Bank AG., Dusseldorf, 

Frankfurt, Hamburg 
Fiat, Society per Azioni 
Ford Motor Company 
The Fuji Bank, Ltd, Tokyo 
IBM World Trade Corporation, 

New York 

NSU Motorenwerke AG., Neckarsulm 
The RioTinto-Zinc Corporation Ltd. 

The Standard and Chartered Bank Ltd 

Umli verN.V 


This is what we in the trade call a 
‘testimonial ad.’ 

These big international 
companies have all advertised to 
their German market in Die Welt, 
and have done so well out of it that 
they’ve all come back for more. 

(Die Welt, as you know, means 
‘the world* and it’s read by most 
German businessmen and 
opinion-leaders.) 

And advertisers wouldn’t keep - 
returning to it if they weren't 
chalking-up some excellent returns. . 


DIE#WELT 

■ifiA 

24-30 Holbozn, London, If&M 2PU 
Tel:01-5837846/924fTelox:267827 




CONFERENCE ROOMS DESIGNED FOR BUSINESS 
MEETINGS SO THAT YOU CAN ENJOY THE 
CONVENIENCE AND PRESTIGE OF A HILTON 
INTERNATIONAL HOTEL AS YOUR BUSINESS 
HEADQUARTERS WHEN YOU TRAVEL. 



YEAR-AROUND CLIMATE CONTROL TO GIVE 
YOU BOTH COMFORT AND QUIET. 



ROOM SERVICE 24 HOURS A DAY BECAUSE YOU 
ARE OUR GUEST 24 HOURS A DAY. 


BERLIN HILTON 

Experienced travellers appreciate the newly redecorated 
rooms, business travellers appreciate the conference and 
meeting facilities, and everyone appreciates the Golden 
West restaurant's American steaks. From £4.86 single, 

£7.50 double. 

DUSSELDORF HILTON 

In this businessman's city, this is the businessman's hotel. 

Less than 10 minutes from the airport*or the centre of the city. 
Diisseidorf's finest business meeting facilities and an enclosed, 
heated pool and sauna for after-business relaxation. 

From £7.50 single, £10.15 double. 

MAINZ HILTON 

Probabiy the finest and most flexible conference facilities in 
Europe. And it takes less time to get to Frankfurt Airport 
from the Mainz Hilton than from Frankfurt. Close to everywhere 
else, too, at a hub of rail and Autobahn routes. From £5.74 
single, £7.50 double. 

For reservations,call your travel agent, Hilton Reservation 
Service or any Hilton International hotel. In the United Kingdom, 
call 01-493 8888, Paris 273-1625, and Frankfurt 28-16-33. 

Rates quoted do not Indude service ond local taxes. All quoted rates are sublect 
to adjustment to reflect fluctuations in Currency Exchange rates. 
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The logs of war 

The Public Records Act of 1967 
reduced the “ closed” period for 
government records from 50 to 30 
years and went a good way towards 
assuaging the insistent complaints of 
historians that, when it comes to the 
release of public documents and 
records, British officialdom is notably 
unpermissive. But it is one thing for 
a prime minister to announce that a 
mass of material is to be released and 
quite another for an overworked staff 
at the Public Record Office to sort, 
process and catalogue seven miles of 
shelving from a dozen different depart¬ 
ments. Nevertheless, the archivists went 
to work and in January, 1970, and 
January, 1971, the records for 1939 
and 1940 respectively were made avail¬ 
able to the public. But the business of 
releasing the records for one year at a 
time was clearly frustrating to those 
anxious to cover the whole of the war 
period from one or other aspect ; so 
throughout 1971 the Public Record 
Office has been hard at work to release 
as much as possible of the records for 
1941-45. An enormous mass of material 
covering every aspect of the war effort 
now becomes available to research 
workers, students and the public. 

That still, of course, does not mean 
everything. There is a formula by which 
even documents over the prescribed age 


may be kept secret if they would affect 
the security of the state or really upset 
some living person. There is still no 
sign, for example, of the Halifax-Hoare 
correspondence, a curious omission 
noted last year. There is more for 
Which release is promised but is not 
yet available. The papers of Churchill’s 
private office, kept alt No. 10, are a 
tantalising item in the record office’s 
just-published handbook*, “ The 
Second World War : A Guide to 
Documents in the Public Record 
Office/’ 

What are now available are the 
records of the cabinet office from Janu¬ 
ary, 1941, to the end of the caretaker 
government in July, 1945 ; the war 
cabinet minutes and memoranda and 
the records of the various cabinet com¬ 
mittees ; and the minutes of the chiefs 
of staff committee. The veins to be 
worked in this new mine of historical 
material are, therefore, rich and varied. 
For students of military strategy there 
are also the subcommittees of the 
chiefs of staff covering the different 
theatres of the war. For students of 
naval history and strategy there are 
the minutes of the war cabinet commit¬ 
tees on the battle of the Atlantic and 
anti-U-boat warfare. There are the 
records of the various ministries supply¬ 
ing the war effort. The cumulative 
impression left by this new evidence is 

*HMSO f £ 2 . 90 . 
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of how tightly the whole economy was 
geared up to meet the war effort and 
kept at this pitch, with some skill, right 
through to, and of course beyond, vic¬ 
tory. The problem of co-ordinating the 
many newly created ministries was 
clearly immense ; co-ordination 
became almost an end in itself for 
some committees. The record office’s 
handbook dryly notes, in what may be 
the archivist's special blend of humour ; 
“ The records of some departments 
provide useful information on the 
activities of others, particularly where 
there is some kind of co-ordination 
through joint bodies.” 44 Joint bodies ” 
include such curious animals as the 
“ Interdepartmental Committee* on 
Wartime Contravention of Building 
Laws.” 

More significantly, the origins of the 
cold war can now be traced, in the 
newly available records, right 'through 
the increasing difficulties with Stalin 
over the provisional Polish government 
settled in London, headed by Sikorski 
up to his death in 1943 and then by 
Mikolajezyk. (The Russians claimed 
to recognise the Polish Committee on 
National Liberation, discovered by 
Russian troops moving through Poland; 
Stalin knew that, in war, territorial pos¬ 
session is ten points of the law.) For his 
part, Stalin was bound to resent the 
unique intimacy Churchill enjoyed with 
Roosevelt and thus his ability to call 
on the vast reserves of the “ arsenal of 
democracy” to support or bolster his 
plans both for the conduct of the war 
and 1 —of increasing importance as die 
war neared its end—for postwar ter¬ 
ritorial settlements. The large number 
of telegrams between Churchill, Roose¬ 
velt and Stalin give a very good 
measure of the tartness of some of the 
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exchanges: they also make Churchill’s 
pqlitical strategy of always obtaining 
RooseveltV agreement before putting a 
contentious matter to Stalin abundantly 
clear. 

But it is the strategic and political 
problems of co-operation and conflict 
among the allies that are of central 
interest. Churchill gave his own 
account, of course, in his six volumes, 
but he undoubtedly understated the 
amount of dispute. On May 2, 1944, as 
the Normandy invasion was imminent 
(code name “ Overlord ”) the cabinet 
minute records: 

The prime minister had not fully realised 
that air power before Overlord would 
assume so cruel and remorseless a form. 
It was clear that great slaughter would 
inevitably result from the air attacks. . . . 
He felt that these operations should be 
governed by some laws of war to warn 
the inhabitants. 

This brief minute is revealing in 
several ways—as an insight into Chur¬ 
chill's attitude to the carnage of war, as 
evidence of yet another strand of dis¬ 
agreement between the allies (tense 
over Eisenhowers plan to neutralise 
about 80 railway centres in France by 
aerial bombardment), and again for 
the degree of personal direction by 
Churchill of every phase and aspect of 
the war effort. 'This had its lighter side. 
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In the blitz: Winston goes walkabout 

One might suppose that when 
Churchill returned from the Moscow 
conference of October, 1944, where 
with Stalin he carved up the Balkans 
into spheres of interest for Russia and 
the other allies, this would have domi¬ 
nated discussion in the cabinet. But 
Churchill’s first item on the cabinet 
agenda on resuming the chair was 
much more parochial : 

The prime minister .said he wished to 
raise the question of the supply of beer 
and ammunition to the British troops on 
the Italian front. He was informed that 
the American soldiers had four botdes of 
beer a week and the British soldiers only 
one bottle a week. . . . The secretary of 
state for war sa/id that he thought that 
supplies could be increased, but at the 
cost of reduction of consumption here. 
The prime minister replied that such a 
reduction should be made in order to 
ensure a proper supply of beer to the 
fighting troops in Italy, 

A good deal of the cabinet’s time 
was taken up with discussion on the 
“ difficulties ” with de Gaulle in 
London. In cabinet on June 7, 1044, 
the prime minister 

. . . reviewed the course of relations which 
had had an unfortunate effect on the 
[American] president's attitude towards 
de Gaulle. He himself had been driven, 
in the light of experience, to feel that 
there was a very substantial justification 
in the president's view. Indeed, he had 
felt obliged, whilst in Washington on 
May 21, 1043, to invite the war cabinet 
to consider terminating our relations with 
the general. . . . 

In December, 1939, the secretary of 
the war cabinet sent to the BBC a 
complaint about the way that the BBC 
news bulletins gave the weekly tonnage 
of our merchant shipping losses. One 
bulletin had ended with the cheering 
words : 11 This is the third highest 
weekly loss since the beginning of 
the war,” which provoked the tart 
comment : 

German propaganda could not do better, 
than this. ... I can think of nothing more^ 


demoralising to the family by the evening 

fireside. They will go to bed thinking that 

the war is half lost already. 

The way in which the Churchill 
government was forced to learn one of 
the more disagreeable lessons of total 
war—the need for effective propaganda 
day in and day out—is a theme worth 
tracing in this new evidence. 

The cabinet office was pestered with 
ingenious schemes for defeating the 
enemy and a special file was kept on 
citizens’ plans to withstand an invasion 
of Britain between 1940 and 1944. A 
letter from Stoke Newington in 
October, 1941, demanded of the 
cabinet : “ Have you thought that the 
Germans may now be constructing a 
tunnel, at this moment almost com¬ 
pleted, coming up somewhere in Kent ? 

. . . The Germans are capable of doing 
this in a very short time.” To which a 
bland civil service reply was given : 
11 1 can assure you that the contingency 
which you suggest has in no way been 
overlooked.” Another citizen was con¬ 
vinced that the invasion would come in 
one-man collapsible canoes, and his 
six-page memorandum urged the 
government to counter the threat by 
spreading 1 million tons of oil around 
the southern coasts, to be ignited at the 
proper moment by means of potassium. 
But since a covering letter arrived from 
a large oil company, the patriotism 
was possibly not unalloyed. 

A more inspiriting glimpse of the 
British people during the war is given 
in a brief private note from M Pug ” 
Ismay to a friend, commenting that 
when the prime minister visited the 
bombed sites of London under the blitz 
he was continually amazed by die 
universal comment of homeless people : 
“We can stand any amount Jf this. 
Go on hitting him hard/' 
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Tpo Cavour by half 

VICTOR EMANUEL CAVOUR ANO THE 
RISORGIMENTO 

By Denis Mack Smith. 

Oxford University Press . 396 pages. 


If Mr Mack Smith were a decade or 
two older he would probably be 
writing a great “ History of the Risor¬ 
gimento’’ in a dozen volumes or so, 
and it would be generally recognised 
that Mr E. H. Garr has a peer. As it 
is, die transformation of nineteenth- 
century Italian history which he, more 
than any other writer, has brought 
a!bout will probably have to wait, for 
its definitive presentation, for another 
hand. Mr Mack Smith continues by 
indirection to find direction out. His 
immense learning, his extreme clear¬ 
headedness, and his flair for things 
Italian (marred only by a certain flat¬ 
ness of style) are displayed only in 
purely academic studies on limited 
topics, in textbooks such as his “ Italy : 
a Modern History,” and in his “ His¬ 
tory of Sicily,” which magnificently 
straddles the gulf between the general 
and the particular. His faithful readers 
find, after a book or two, that his view 
of the risorgimento is not merely 
perfectly clear but has become their 
own. They continue to welcome new 
variations on the theme, for Mr Mack 
Smith is perpetually deepening and 
sharpening his interpretation. His latest 
book well illustrates the point. 

Its most original element is its por¬ 
trait of Victor Emanuel II. The re 
galarituomo has never before been so 
fully treated in English, and hacs sel¬ 
dom been so faithfully dealt with in 
any language. His great role in Italian 
History is -clearly brought out. It was 
not a heroic role, of the kind the king 
craved. On the contrary, we are shown 
how his moral cowardice, his military 
and political incompetence, his menda¬ 
city, brag and haughty isolation from 
his subjects created a disastrous politi¬ 
cal tradition. Several times in the reign 
(perhaps most notably during the 
Franco-Prussian war) the king’s folly 
brought his crown and country to the 
brink of total ruin ; several times it 
was his idleness and inefficiency, as 
much as a certain residual realism, that 
averted disaster. Something straight¬ 
forward, something ludicrous, in 
Victor Emanuel made him, ultimately, 
•v not unlike&ble comic character ; but 
his political legacy -was most unfortu¬ 
nate. Right up to the fall of Mussolini 
Ae kings of Italy felt free to meddle 
in politics in such a way as to under¬ 
mine the pariaamentary^ politicians. 



Cavour: brilliance neutralised 


These in turn could only protect them¬ 
selves and the monarchy by a policy of 
silence: all too many matters might 
not be discussed in public. Fundamen¬ 
tal questions were evaded, and the 
regime, which thus could never adapt 
its institutions sufficiently to necessity, 
never put down deep enough roots. 

Some pf the blame for this also 
attaches to Gavour, though he was the 
only statesman who ever succeeded in 
bringing the king under complete con¬ 
trol. Mr Mack Smith’s ic-evaluaition of 
Cavour is well known, especially his 
opinion that in both judgment and 
good faith he was inferior to Garibaldi. 
This view is amply reinforced by the 
present volume ; it is summed up in 
Lord John Russell’s sigh : “ If he would 
but run straight, alii might be well.” It 
is fascinating to watch die way in 
which Gavour neutralised his own 
brilliance by his hand-to-mouth poli¬ 
cies and his extreme deviousness, until 
one can only marvel at the luck which 
in spite of everything repeatedly 
brought him triumph. Nevertheless Mr 
Mack Smith’s most important chapter, 
“ Gavour and Parliament,” shows how 
it was the great parli-amen'Carian’s 
handling of Italy’s infant assembly 
Which left most mark on the future ; 
and in spite of Cavour’s liberalism, it 
was his high-handedness, and the prac¬ 
tice of transformism, by which all 
party differences were smothered in 
vacuous compromises, that predomi¬ 
nated : again, an unhappy legacy. 

Planters' punch 

ENGLISH MONEY AND IRISH LAND 

By Karl S. Bottigheimer. 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press . 240 pages . £325. 

The roots of the Irish problem lie deep 
in the history of the half-conquest of 
that; unhappy land. The English inte- 
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THE PREDICTION OF 
PROFITABILITY AND OTHER 
STUDIES OF COMPANY BEHAVIOUR 

GEOFFREY WHITTINGTON 

This book is mainly concerned with pre¬ 
dicting a company's profitability on the 
basis of its size, past growth, past issues 
of long-term finance and past profitability. 
The results have implications for public 
policy with respect to monopolies, 
mergers and company taxation, for 
investors concerned with the relative 
profitability of firms, and for economists. 

Hard covers £4 net 
Paperback £2.40 net 

DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED ECONOMICS 
OCCASIONAL PAPERS 28 

ECONOMIES OF SCALE 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 

C. F. PRATTEN 

The rinal report of the Department's study 
of economies of scale in manufacturing 
industry. It describes the economies of 
scale in 25 industries, including chemicals, 
synthetic fibres, motor vehicles, machine 
tools and cotton textiles. It compares the 
structure of industries ir. the U.S.A. and 
the U.K. Paperback £3.40 net 

DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED ECONOMICS 
OCCASIONAL PAPERS 30 

OFFICE DISPERSAL 
AND REGIONAL POLICY 

JOHN RHODES and ARNOLD KAN 

The book investigates whether more 
offices can be moved out of London into * 
less congested areas, especially to 
Development Areas, where more job 
opportunities are badly needed. On the 
basis of detailed discussions with com¬ 
panies which have moved out of London, 
it appears that decentralization offers 
greater rewards than the companies had 
expected. Hard covers £2.40 net 

'Paperback £1.20 net 

THE CORRESPONDENCE 
OF LORD OVERSTONE 

Edited by D. P. O'BRIEN 

The papers of Samuel Jones Loyd, Lord 
Overstone (1796-1883) were discovered 
by Dr O'Brien in 1964, These papers 
cover the period 1804-65 and discuss 
general economic and political problems, 
currency and decimal coinage, among 
other things. The letters to G. W. Norman, 
a Director of the Bank of England for over 
50 years, provide a unifying thread. 

Set of three volumes, £9.80 net per 
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rest in Ireland, first asserted in the 
twelfth century, remained marginal 
outside the immediate area of Dublin 
until the reformation. After that an 
unsubdued Catholic Ireland was a 
potential Achilles ‘heel of Protestant 
England in its conflicts with Catholic 
France and Spain and its subjection 
became a necessary act of self-defence. 
The policy of rule through native 
chieftains was tried and failed. As a 
* result the policy of the wholesale con¬ 
fiscation of Irish land and its settle¬ 
ment by English Protestants was 
attempted. The firet major exercise in 
this direction was the Ulster plantation 
in the reign of James I. This planta¬ 
tion, which gave rise to a broadly- 
based and numerous Protestant colony, 
was based on wholesale dispossession of 
the native inhabitants following the 
defeat and exile of the native chief¬ 
tains O’Neill and O’Donnell. The sense 
of immemorial grievance which sur¬ 
rounds its existence to this day gives 
to Ulster life an irrational quality quite 
incomprehensible to the inhabitants of 
the other parts of the United King¬ 
dom. 

The next essay in plantation and 
confiscation took place some 40 years 
later, in Cromwell’s day, and this book 
is a detailed and painstaking study of 
some aspects of this episode. The 
native Irish rebelled in 1641 against 
the English Protestant settlers in 
Ulster. Reports of shocking massacres 
reached London and Parliament 
devised the expedient of raising money 
for the reconquest of Ireland on the 
promise of Irish land. Those who sub¬ 
scribed this money were called “ the 
adventurers” ; they were mainly mer¬ 
chants of the City of London. This 
book is concerned with their role in 
the Cromwellian settlement of Ireland. 
Following the defeat of the king in 
England Cromwell subdued Ireland 
with a ferocity that still stirs resent¬ 
ment in Irish breasts. The adventuiers 
and the soldiers were paid off in land 
confiscated from Irish landowners. 
However, most of them sold out to 
larger interests with the result that the 
Cromwellian settlement did not suc¬ 
ceed in giving Ireland a strong Pro¬ 
testant yeomanry of English descent. 
In this respect it differed from the 
earlier Ulster plantation and was ulti¬ 
mately less permanent in its effects. It 
did, however, result in a Protestant 
landed ascendancy which dominated 
Irish life down to the Land Purchase 
Acts early in the present century. 

This book is a furthei example of 
the valuable work being done in die 
reinterpretation of Irish history by 


foreign scholars. However, it is not 
easy reading and the author fails to 
gather together his main conclusions. 
The important works on the Cromwel¬ 
lian settlement by Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer and Mr Edward MacLysaght 
are strange omissions from the appa¬ 
rently exhaustive sources. It is a regret¬ 
table limitation of the work that 
surviving records do not apparently 
permit any close demographic study. 
Dr Bottigheimer’s significant contribu¬ 
tion is to establish that the settlement 
was a response to the fiscal needs of 
the English Exchequer to meet the 
costs of the Irish wars rather than an 
exercise in colonisation for its own 
sake—and this was undoubtedly its 
ultimate weakness as a political exer¬ 
cise. 

Unconscious parodist 

SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN 

By Percy M. Young. 

Dent. 317 pages. £4. 


Who remembers “ Ivanhoe ” or “ The 
Golden Legend ” ? In 1880, when 
Arthur Sullivan had conducted another 
“ sacred musical drama ” at Leeds, the 
Musical Times darkly observed that 
“ Mr Sullivan knows best where his 
strength lies.” Indeed, he must have 
done, though he felt little pride from 
his work with Gilbert. The serious 
musician was always trying to get out, 
and it came out at its worst with a 
banality and religiosity that sound like 
a parody of anything that he could 
have hoped to say. The solemn and 
earnest qualities gave him standing in 
the limited artistic environment of 
Victorian England. Dr Young’s por¬ 
trait shows Sullivan at home with the 
greatest, a craftsman of undoubted 
excellence, hut a compromiser and a 
hypochondriac. It is a fascinating 
picture, always charitable towards 
Sullivan, but realistically critical of his 
weaknesses. 

Dr Young reveals .that the Savoy 
operas were bringing Sullivan £20,000 
in *893, v *hich was real money and 
lightly taxed, though it 'hardly excited 
him. (He got rid of part on a short 
and poorish string of racehorses.) In 
these works he composed meticulously, 
and with a gaiety better and fresher 
than Offenbach’s that has survived a 
century', but he never accepted or even 
understood them as a worthwhile 
caricature of almost all the values that 
he stood for. The radical biting stuff 
that Gilbert set him to compose was 
hardly more comfortable than Gilbert’s 
shamefully acid treatment of him. 



Sullivan: reluctant radical 


Words versus music is the perennial 
conflict of the musical theatre. Strauss 
wrote “ Capriccio ” on this theme— 
and had his own share of fights with 
von Hofmannsthal about wiiich came 
first. Gilbert and Sullivan did not 
argue, but produced a unison in their 
work, if not in their relations. The 
irony of Sullivan’s success is that it was 
accorded to die one branch of his work 
which he esteemed least. 

To please the British 

THE FRENCH AND THE DARDANELLES 

By George H. Cassar. 

Allen and Unwin. 294 pages. £4. 

Military historians writing in English 
used to like to write about victories. 
Now, members of an old order in 
decline, they turn to defeats ; this book 
is subtitled “ A Study of Failure in the 
Conduct of War.” Dr Cassar writes 
from Ypsilanti, Michigan, but has done 
plenty of research in Europe ; some of 
his best sources he conceals, lest hordes 
of research students descend to plague 
them. His book carries some of the 
strength and force of an author who 
has got to the bottom of his subject, 
and can explain whait he found there. 
He has steeped himself so much in 
French archives that his English syn¬ 
tax is sometimes distorted ; but his 
story is interesting enough to command 
the attention of any sensible reader. 

He hardly looks at the problems of 
the fighting soldier or sailor on the 
spot-nthe stench, wire, flies, dysentery, 
the perpetual fear of submarines, the 
awful intimacy of Gallipoli where the 
enemy might live only a few yards 
away. But he gives a clear—dreadfully 
dear—picture of the troubles the poli- 
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tical strategists made for themselves in 
Bans. They joined in the expedition 
originally to please the British, whom 
they mistrusted. They needed constant 
reassurance that the British were not 
really aiming ait Alexandretta (Iskan- 
derun), which they believed fell in a 
wholly French sphere of acquisition. 
They were appalled when the British 
reversed the policy of over a century, 
and offered the Russians Constanti¬ 
nople ; but, loyally, they tagged along 
with their allies. Their main difficulty 
they shared with the project's British 
initiators: it was a grand strategic 
concept, which nobody had thought 
through to an adequate conclusion 
before it was launched, “ an enterprise 
that was brilliant in conception but 
deplorable in execution.” 

As it turned out, the expedition was 
of use to the Paris politicos. The radi¬ 
cals among them were anxious to find 
a oammamd-in-chief for General 
Sarrail, the one senior French officer 
who was anti-clerical, pro-Dreyfusard, 
and acceptable to freemasons. “ In the 
west the politicians had no ends and, 
therefore, they allowed the military 
commanders to impose military ends 
upon them.” In the east a political end 
was perceptible: to find a niche for 
Sarrail. He was appointed to command 
an eastern expeditionary force ; Galli¬ 
poli was safely evacuated, without the 
u supreme and hideous disaster ” Cur- 
zon foresaw ; and Sarrail settled down 
at Salonika, with half a million men, 
till the autumn of igx8. It made an 
inglorious end to a classic of faulty 
co-ordination. 

Foreign business _ 

Mirage by Jack Gee (Macdonald, 
£2.95). There are times when a 
pretty indifferent book deserves to be 
read for duty rather than pleasure, 
because it is the only one in its field. 
Anyone concerned for the future of 
aircraft building in this country needs 
to know how France, with a so much 
smaller industry, has managed to build 
as successful a fighter as the Dassault 
Mirage and export it to so many 
countries. Mr Gee is the best avail¬ 
able guide until a better turns up. He 
has taken the trouble to examine the 
curious Dassault organisation and its 
1 lace in French politics. As he lives 
and writes in France, his judgments 
are close enough to the mark. They 
may be supeifraal and his style prolix, 
purple and padded, but there is a good 
(hance of ending the book knowing 
more about tA|e French, M. Dassault 
and his Minapt than when you started. 


Jane's Major Companies of Europe 
edited by Lionel Gray and Jonathan 
Love (Jane's Yearbooks, £15). Unlike 
Jane’s compendia on military hard¬ 
ware, this hefty volume has few 
revelations to make. It is none (the 
less a handy book to have, rather like 
a combination of Moody and Extel 
cards put together on a European scale. 
But the selection necessary to pack so 
much information into a single volume, 
however large, means that most people 
whose job is the study of companies 
will pay the extra and take Moody 
or Extel (or both) instead. 

Who Owns Whom: International 
Subsidiaries of US Companies, 1971 
(O. W. Roskill, £10.50). This book 
classifies the 22,000 or so subsidiaries 
of American companies by parent 
company, witch addresses, and lists 
them alphabetically. The coverage has 
increased by over 10 per cent since 
the 1970 edition. Since American 
corporations 1 foreign investment is 
estimated to have risen by over 
15 per cent m 1970 and 1971, and 
their manufacturing investment by 
over 25 per cent a year, the range of 
their aggregate holding- is of increas¬ 
ing importance, even though many 
subsidiaries have been set up for tax 
purposes. 

Antiques catalogue 

English Snuff-boxes by G. Bernard 
Hughes (MacGibbon and Kee, £2.95). 
Snuffing, or mushing as it was known 
colloquially, became an important 
social accomplishment in the 
eighteenth century and some resplen¬ 
dent examples of snuff-boxes were 
made in silver and gold set with 
precious stones. Rare examples will 
now fetch £4,000 or more—some over 
£25,000. Even factory-made silvei 
boxes of collectors 1 quality are hard 
to find below £25 and may be in the 
£50-£150 range. On the other hand, 
agate snuff-boxes may still, if you 
aire lucky, be bought for a few 
shillings. Mr Hughes has written 
an excellent and helpfully illustrated 
history of snuff-boxes (and snuff - 
taking, too) m materials ranging from 
the relatively cheap pewter and horn 
to the most highly decorated and 
expensive ones. Incidentally, he tells us 
that snuff-boxes were the first articles 
to be made commercially in Sheffield 
plate. 

The British Antiques Yearbook, 
1971-72 compiled by Philip Wilson 
and Marcelle d'Argy Smith (Antique 
Yearbooks, £3) . Do you want to know 



where to buy silver or where to have 
your pictures restored, which regular 
journals to read about antiques or 
what recent books have appeared 
about jewellery ? These are some of 
the questions answered in tl s book. 
Essential to dealers, it is also invaluable 
to amateurs, particularly those who 
travel around the countryside and want 
to know who is where. 


Victorianaby Jean Latham v Frederick 
Muller, £3.20). A scrapbook a very 
little about many kinds of bric-a-brac, 
from dolls 1 houses to fashion plates, 
pm boxes to paperweights, and a 
mention of more notable oddities like 
stevengraphs. Not for the serious 
collector, but may be useful to a 
magpie mind seeking new collecting 
ideas. 


THE MINORITY RIGHTS 
6MUTS REPORTS: 

'valuable' 1 

• RELIGIONS IN THE SOVIET UNION 
—'systematically documented and 
unemotionally analysed 1 ;' telling '* 

• THE TWO IRELANDS 

—'a rare accuracy and insight 
' lucid . without bias '* 

• JAPANESE OUTCASTES 

—' sad and strange story a 

frightening picture ” 

• EAST AFRICAN ASIANS 

— the most comprehensive docu¬ 
ment on this still important sub¬ 
ject M 

• SOUTHERN SUDAN AND 
ERITREA 

'clear, concise and balanced' 6 f a 
detailed analysis of a forgotten 
war 

• THE CRIMEAN TATARS AND 
VOLGA GERMANS 

—' brilliant ' T ,' a great accuracy and 
detail '■ 

and. just published 

• THE POSITION OF BLACK 
PEOPLE IN BRAZIL 

price 30p (plus 5p UK; Bp oversees 
post & p.) each from: 

MRG, 36 CRAVEN ST, LONDON WC2 

*The Internationalist, *Nsw Society. ’Belfast 
Newsletter. ‘Irish Post. “Sunday Indepen¬ 
dent . *The Friend. T € African Standard: 
■Sunday Timee 
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World bourses in 1972 


Who, at the beginning of 1971, 
'would have ranked London the 
year's star stock market ? It 
managed a rise of 42%, fol¬ 
lowed by Japan’s 34 °o and 
Sweden’s 24%. The hionomut 
for one certainly got it wrong 
We plumped for Wall Street, 
and the Dow Jones managed 
only 8%. The year before we 
had tipped it as the chief fall 
guy and it turned out to be 
the star performer Well, third 
time lucky Wc ieckon that 
Wall Street will come out the 


back to health, happiness and 
fuller employment. Sometimes 
the gloom hits the market first 
and hardest, as in Germany, 
where the banks run the market, 
the companies quoted on the 
market, and the accounts of 
those who invest on the market 
—which means the spread of 
glum infoimation to glum prices 
is fast and furious 

The third law is that 
institutional factors make a 
difference. Belgium is worried 
about its economy but so long 



>V . 




It's all happening in Wall Street 

i7°o, Japan i8°o, Australia 
ij?o and South Africa 17%. 
Meanwhile New York was 
delighted by phase 1, worried 
over phase 2, and then exulted 
over currency realignment, and 
London ploughed on and up 


takeover bids and small inves- 
tors chasiing tips. 

However, there are those who 
reckon that the bull will con¬ 
tinue to run on They argue that 
the pricc/earnings ratio on the 
500-share index is only 18.7, 


1972 winner. 

It ull confirms the first law of 
stock market prediction* the 
longei the time span the wronger 
the forecast We held out good 
prospects m 1971 foi Germany: 
the German market touched a 
foui-year low. We said South 
African shares were looking 
1 heap on a two- or three-year 
view: they are now' looking 
cheaper still. On Japan, wc 
hedged our bets by describing 
it as “ an unknown quantity.” 
And inscrutable it turned out, 
ending the year second to 
London after a brief panic in 
August whuh made no sort of 
market sense 


as the main companies go on 
paying out dividends the 
myriads of small shareholders 
keep their faith m the market, 
and the handful of giant hold¬ 
ing companies never lose it in 
the first place. Italy, on the 
other hand, no longer seems to 
believe in miracles by private 
enterprise, and the Bastogi 
affair—when the first open 
takeover bid for years was 
thwarted by money-power- 
politics—proved to the world at 
large that the market was tight, 

(losed, thin and manipulated. 
It js now at the lowest level for 
years 

The fourth law is that 


regardless. But now that the 
stockbrokers, investors, bankers, 
companies and speculators have 
got their certainty of parities, 
do they have any certainty of 
where their markets are 
heading ? 

London 

On the ground that what goes 
up must come down, London 
looks the most precarious mar¬ 
ket of the lot. The broadly 
based Financial Timej-Actuarics 
all-share index is now near its 
all-time high, and the FT 
industrial index of 30 shares is 
only 9% off the peak level of 


compared with 22.8 at the peak 
of the last bull market; that 
Wall Street is due for a rise and 
wdll comfort the optimists; that 
gilt-edged securities, after a 
hiccup, arc still rising, bring¬ 
ing down interest rates and thus 
increasing the relative attractive¬ 
ness of equity yields; that 
money supply, so far as can be 
judged, is still increasing; and 
that companies are reporting 
substantial profit increases, with 
further recovery from the 
heaviei end of industry still to 
come. 

We reckon that the bull 
market might just make it to 
the budget, but will then 


The second law* of market currency uncertainties upset 
forecasting says that the everybody’s applecart. Markets 
relationship between stock mar- did not like the uncertainty 
ket perfoimance and underlying floating entailed, and after 
economic conditions varies dis- August 15th all except Wall 
conccrtingly Sometimes, as in Street and London dropped, 
I^ondon (and, tu an extent, reaching their lows during 
Sweden), an economic depres- October and November Holland 
sion signals only one thing: that had the largest fall, with 23% ; 
it has to end, and be reflated i ranee was down 21 Germany 


the last bull market, reached become increasingly nervous 
in September, 1968. The about inflation and the timing 
removal of short-term capital of the next “ stop ” of the cycle, 
gams tax has helped business. After all, the market has been 
The two indices have risen by anticipating the economic 
43 % and 42% since January recovery through a year of stag- 
ist. All the symptoms of a late nant output and huge uncmploy- 
bull market are theie : huge ment, and is quite capable of 
oversubscriptions for flotations imagining such horrors as 
of tiddly companies, a flurry of freezes and squeezes while the 
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indicators flash green. Whether quite small turnovers, and 

the market then falls, or stays apparently caused as much by 
on a plateau, depends to a large London traders covering short 
extent on Wall Street. positions as by genuine interest 

M w i , , The iron ore and coal com- 

IM6W York and Others panies cannot be assessed until 
The New York market is Japan’s trading position with its 
entering the new year on an revalued currency becomes 
upbeat note, pleased by the clearer. Many of them have 

currency settlement and the contracts in American dollars 
strengthening economy Yet against which the Australian 

many analysts are still wary dollar has been devalued This 
of predicting a real boom while handicap must seriously curb 
income and price controls their profit growth, and hence 
remain in effect. And nearly their attractiveness to investors 
everybody expects phase 2 to Only in industrials does there 
continue at least through the s cem much scope for gains, and 
coming year, though some fVCn there these will be largely 
cynics predict a dismantling of confined to takeover situations 
the incomes policy some time ® ut the coming year will at 
before the November election l cast S€C the introduction of 
The consensus in Wall Street Commonwealth government 
is that the Dow Jones may not controls over the securities 
go much above the 920-950 industry. The senate committee 
range, even if the economy —which did a good eye-opening 
recovers visibly over the next j°h on malpractices during the 
few months Brokers reckon that hoom years—will recommend a 
the recent 10% gain was too federal regulatory body for 
steep to be continued at the which the prime minister, Mr 
same rate Technical factors McMahon, has said he will 
would normally favour some introduce the necessary legisla- 
buoyancy in the early weeks of tion. This should help to under- 
the year followed by a slow- pin investors’ confidence which 
down just before the federal has been badly damaged by the 
income tax payment date, April scandals about small exploration 
15th. But the heavy inflow of companies Many of these are 
foreign funds expected when likely to go under in 1972 for 
the American economy picks up lack of capital 
could produce a stronger and And what about Japan P The 
more protracted rally than Tokyo market had no immediate 
these technicalities would fears. Exports only make up 
normally allow. 10% of gnp—the main 

There is not much chance of worry now is how efficiently 
foreign portfolio money flooding resources can be switched from 
into Australia. Certainly the sophisticated exports to domestic 
currency settlement has given social output (eg, clean air, 
an end-year lift to Australian housing). The growth rate of 
share prices after months of gnp will be below Japan’s usual 
gloom, but it would take an rate But the indications arc 
optimist to expect this to go that in the first part of 1972 the 
on much longer. The heavy- market will continue to zoom 
weight miners of non-ferrous up. Foreign investors have not 
metals will have to wait on a pulled out. Money is easy and 
'ubstantial increase in world investors—or rather speculators 
commodity prices to attract —are going all out. But the 
much stock market attention, unhealthy side of Tokyo is 
The rises in December were on already in evidence. In each 



Key to the world bourses key indicator 


This week's position 


Stock price 

indices 



Percentage change on 




1971 


one 

one 

one 

rarord 


Dec 29 

high 

low 

week 

month 

yoei 

hrgh 

London 

474 0 

474 0 

306 3 

. + 25 

+ 99 

+381 

- 92 

New York 

893 7 

9508 

796 0 

+ 10 

+ 56 

+ 62 

-102 

Canada 

187 8 

189 9 

162 6 

- 06 

+ 96 

-1 60 

- 91 

Australia 

501 2 

518 5 

405 0 

+ 35 

+ 17 7 

- 26 

-24 6 

Japan 

199 5 

208 2 

148 3 

+ 39 

+ 7b 

+ 34 4 

- 42 

Hong Kong 

336 5 

4063 

201 1 

+11 2 

+ 182 

+ 59 0 

-172 

Belgium 

965 

106 7 

907 

+ 02 

+ 1 5 

+ 50 

-10 1 

Franca 

67 0 

79 2 

61 6 

+ 04 

+ 04 

-101 

-22 2 

Germany 

97 6 

112 7 

87 6 

+ 02 

+ 39 

+ 41 

-30 4 

Holland 

104 4 

128 0 

93 0 

+ 1 2 

+ 49 

- 76 

-22 0 

Italy 

47 0 

601 

440 

- 08 

+ 47 

-174 

-69 7 

Sweden 

302 9 

307 7 

245 7 

- 06 

+ 09 

+23 3 

-19 3 


Stock prices end yields on pages 81 end 82 

Each weak The Economist publishes this general round-up of 
how the world's stock markets are doing The table is compiled 
from a wide selection of sources, some coming to us direct 
from the stock exchanges (Montreal. Tokyo, Hongkong, Sydney, 
Paris, Brussels); others coming from newspapei groups 
(Fmanciat Timas, Dow Jones and Company which owns the 
Wall Street Journal , and II Sola ), one from a bank (Herstatt in 
Cologne, Germany) , one from a stockbroker (Jacobson & 
Ponsbach, Sweden), and one from a national bureau of 
statistics (Holland) 

This week sees the addition of a new country index, the 
Hang Seng index of the Hongkong stock exchange, named after 
the bank that started doing it in 1964 before the exchange took 
over in 1969 Hongkong has become an increasingly important 
market in the past few years But another key indicator —The 
Economist unit trust index—bows out because we feel it was 


not sufficiently broadly based 

Country Base date 

Source and name 

Number of 
constituent 
companies 

Britain 

July 1 1935 

Financial Times 

Industrial ordinary 

30 

United States 

October 1. 1928 

Dow Jone* industrial 
average of the NYSE 

30 

Canada 

1959 

Montreal stock exchange 
industrial index 

65 

Australia 

1936-39 

Sydney stock exchange 

174 

Japan 

January 4, 1968 

Tokyo new stock 
exchange index 

761 

Hongkong 

July 31. 1964 

Hang Seng rndax of the 
Hongkong stock exchange 

33 

Belgium 

Decamber 31 1963 

Belgian general stock 
index (Brussels bourse) 

90 

Franca 

1961 

Pans bourse committee 

23$ 

Germany 

December 31,1959 

Herstatt index 
for Frankfurt 

100 

Holland 

1963 

Algemeen Nederlandse 
Persbureau (central 
bureau of statistics) 
Amsterdam industrial 

average 

54 

Italy 

December 29 1956 

II Sole , 24 Ore (Milan) 

50 

Sweden 

January 2 1962 

Jacobson & Ponsbach 

30 


of the past seven years the benefit of faster economic growth 
market has hit a new high—but than the others 

1972 could prove to be the When it comes to choosing 
eight-year hitch the bourse of the next year, New 

Back in continental Europe, York is the obvious candidate, 
the bourse outlook is bleak in The potential for growth m an 
Italy, slightly less so in Holland, election year is vast, the depth 
Belgium and Germany, and most and breadth of the market is 
hopeful in France—where 1971 a magnet to foreign investors 
has been a miserable year. All (and there is an outside chance 
these bourses have a lot of of reforms which would allow 
ground to make up before them to buy domestic mutual 
investor confidence in equities is funds without paying domestic 
restored, and most of them taxes this year) And none of 
suffer anyway from attitudes the other bourses look like 
towards tax, risks and savings strong competitors for their 
which make the cult of the funds. So this year we are not 
equity a minority one. At going to tempt fate by propor* 
least France is thinking seriously sing the runners-up, but will 
about modernising its market put all our eggs in one basket, 
following the Baumgartner Then, if Wall Street does 
report on stock market reform, glitter, some of the sparkle will 
and will probably have the rub off on the others. 
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is the fastest show on earth 


Over earth, in fact. The fastest way 
to put the show on the road is by 
space TV. Live television pro- 
grammes bounced around the 
globe by space satellites hover¬ 
ing 22,300 miles overhead. You 
see it as it happens, even when it 
happens on the other side of the 
world. There are telecine facilities 
for film and tape, too. which permit 
sound commentary to be added as the 
show goes on. We were in at the start. 


<§CABLE& 


THE BIG LINK 


working with Early Bird. Now Intelsat 
satellites, fed from our strategic- 
- ally placed earth stations, link 
people almost everywhere on 
earth (and on the moon). 

From cables under the sea, to 
satellites in space, our interna¬ 
tional business is still the same- 
bringing people together. We en¬ 
gineer and operate global systems 
bringing you both experience and 
services to match your needs. 

The Cable and Wireless Group of 
Companies and Associates with ' 
offices throughout the world, ; 

Head Office: Mercury House, 

Theobalds Road, London WCl 
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The year of the Anglo-Saxons 

Both America and Britain seem to be moving into their highest growth 
rates for a long time, while Japan and most of continental Europe 
should expect a below-average 1972 


The new year may not go down as a vintage one for 
world economic growth. But it should certainly be better 
^jhan 1971, for one predominant reason. The American 
economy looks like doubling its forward pace ; and since 
America still accounts for nearly half of the world’s 
industrial output, this means that world economic growth 
could be half as fast again as in 1971. Our general fore¬ 
cast is that the combined real gross domestic products 
of the main industrial countries could increase by 5 or 
5 1 per cent in volume, after a rise of 3 J per cent in 1971. 

But, even more than usually, the general trend will 
conceal more than it reveals. Only four major countries— 
America, Canada, France and, at long last, Britain—are 
likely to see output growing at a pace near or above their 
^underlying growth in capacity. Japan and Germany still 
face increased margins of slack. Fortunately, both of 
them have cut their bank rates in the last fortnight of 
the old year, but their reflations may take some time to 
work through. At least in the first half of 1972 Japan’s 
growth is likely again to be down to near-European 
standards. And the combination of a still formidably 
competitive D-mark and a sluggish domestic economy will 
dampen the prospects for Germany’s close trading 
partners: smaller continental countries arc unlikely to 
sec much acceleration in their growth rates until after 
midsummer. Italy remains a special problem child, and 
we hesitate to make any estimate of its growth rate ; 
«hut it will not be spectacular and it could be near to nil. 
France should again have 'the highest growth rate in 

Guessing the figuring _ 


Annual percentage changes 

in real gnp 






(Esti¬ 


J United States 


1970 

mates*) 

1971 

(Forecasts) 

1972 

4.5 

- 0.7 

3 

6 

Britaint 

3.1 

2.2 

1i 

5 

Canada 

4.8 

3.3 

51 

6 

Japan 

11.2 

10.7 

4* 

3i 

6-7 

Germany 

5.1 

5.4 

2 

Francet 

5.7 

5.9 

5$ 

5 

Italy 

6.7 

5.2 

I 

? 

Netherlands 

5.3 

6.0 

5 

2i 

Belgium 

4.7 

6.1 

3} 

3 

Other OECO 

5.4 

5.4 

4 

4i 

f EEC 

■ 5.4 

5.6 

3} 

3* 

[ Tata! OECD 

5.4 

2.7 

3* 

5-54 



I'll win , make no mistake about that 


the common market, although this time it is not expected 
to beat the top rate for the western world, as it has 
tended to do in the past. 

Obviously, all bets must be hedged. Nobody can say 
with confidence that America's growth rate will not be 
a little less, or (more likely) a little more, than 6 per 
cent. A year ago we forecast that its rate in 1971 would 
be about 4 per cent, but might be 3 or 5 per cent instead. 
In fact, it scored at the lower end of our range. But if 
our guesses (helped by the forecasts for the first half of 
1972 released this week by the Organisation for 
Economic Go-operation and Development) prove to be 
anywhere near the mark, then this will be the year of the 
Anglo-Saxons. For once, and no doubt amid pointed 
reminders from some British opponents of British entry, 
the six countries of <thc present EEC look set as a group 
to achieve a slower growth than the rest of the 
industrialised world. 

Nowhere will buoyant businessmen be leading the 
upswing with lavish outlays on new plant and equipment 
to meet a new era. Private investment is likely to remain 
weak until late in 1972, although housing may recover 
in France and Italy and continue to expand in Britain. 
In most countries the major drive will come from con¬ 
sumer demand and government expenditure, accom¬ 
panied by a reversal of the rundown in 9tocks which was 
so much a feature of 1971 (and which in several countries 
has already gone unusually far). 

The uneven growth pattern affects the forecasts for 
trade, and especially its distribution. Before the Washing* 
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ton accord on exchange rates, the OECD forecasters 
reckoned that the annual rate of growth in the volume 
of exports from the big industrialised countries might 
rebound from 4 per cent in 1971 to 5J per cent in the 
first half of 1972—a rate still far below the 9.6 per cent 
in 1970. One bull point for 1972 is that the reserve 
position of primary producing countries has remained 
relatively healthy. But the recovery in trade is not likely 
to be spectacular. Although the United States will be the 
spearhead to faster growth in the industrialised world, it 
accounts for not quite a‘ fifth of its external trade ; in 
1970, it took just 16 per cent of the exports of its trading 
partners in the rich men’s club. A very desirable initiative 
by the big industrial countries now would lx* a call for 
a new Kennedy-round type of trade negotiations, aimed 
at eliminating all tariffs and quotas on manufactured 
goods and raw materials over a ten-year period. This is 
one of the recommendations of a private Ament an- 
Japanese-European group of economic experts that 
assembled just before Christmas at Washington’s Brook¬ 
ings Institution. Another of their recommendaitions is that 
small and more frequent changes in currency par values 
should be a central feature of all countries’ economic 
policies from now on. 

Clearly the return to so-called stable exchange 
rates will not mean a ictum to anything approaching an 
underlying payments equilibrium in The main 

reason is the simple fact that the key countries will remain 
out of step in their domestic business cycles ; but evident 
mistakes in setting the pattern of the new central parities 
may help to add an extra twist of their own. Germany 
and Japan will probably pile up further substantial surp¬ 
luses on curicnt account in 1972 ; Japan’s surplus is 
likely to be running at a rate of over $ 1 billion a quarter. 
To the extent that these current surpluses feed back into 
faster domestic growth in each country, and the payments 
strain is borne by the United States, this could be shrugged 
off, even welcomed While the dollar remains inconvertible 
(be it at $35 or $38 an ounce against gold), a continuing 

and presumably temporary—deficit on its current 
account should haidly upset Washington ; in any case, 
as we argue below, any continuing losses on tiade may 
be more than offset by a reflux of short-team capital to 
America. But if these German and Japanese surpluses 
carry over into 1973 and beyond, there is a danger that 
the strain of them will weigh increasingly heavily on their 
weaker trading partners, such as Britain and perhaps 
France. Sterling could then <«*me under considerable 
pressure, and it is to be hoped that Mr Barber would 
quickly unpeg its rate. 

In Jaipan, policy may be deliberately geared to coming 
to terms with a world that has made it so painfully clear 
over 'the past year that thcie arc outside limits to export- 
led growth ; and Japanese* planners have a way of 
getting theii message across to their business partners 
that is rightly the envy of other countries. But in Germany, 
where it now looks as if the authorities in Bonn will let 
the exchange rate do some of the work that might other¬ 
wise have been borne by quicker and more full-blooded 
domestic relationary policies, the mark may become 
unbearably strong. 



She's a Democrat, of course 


However, the immediate danger on the payments front 
for 1972 is probably not that large shifts in trade flows 
will upset the economic calculations of America’s trading 
partners. It is that a massive return to New York of the 
short-term capital, which fled to European capitals and 
Tokyo last year, could wreak havoc with reserve positions, 
put untimely upward pressures on domestic interest rates 
in Europe and Japan (while rates in the Eurodollar 
market are expected to fall), and result in a spectacular 
disappearance of international liquidity. The overhang 
of potentially mobile funds is huge. One respected private 
research institute in Japan is brash enough to estimate 
that the Bank of Japan alone could lose $3 billion to 
$4 billion in reserves, despite a massive current surplus. 
Japan could afford such a loss. Britain could not. 

No such reflux of funds to America has started yet. 
True, many of the major currencies were at or near their 
new dollar floors (his week. The Bank of England and the 
Bank of Italy were having to sell dollars ; the Bundesbank 
was probably doing so too, but to hold the mark £ per 
cent above its floor, not right down on it. So far, the 
exchange markets have been dominated by year-end 
influences, and the volume of transactions has not been 
unduly heavy. In January, the winds could begin 10 
blow. 

The threat should not be overstated. The speculators 
of yesterday can afford to act as investors today ; they 
can afford to wait. The incentive to shift will be there: 
the dollar now looks safe, and America’s economic pros¬ 
pects are better than anyone dsc’s. This may push 
up interest rates in New York, while rates fall in Europe 
and Japan. But wider margins of fluctuation around the 
new central currency rates—inadequate though they may 
be—will make the fine calculations more risky. The reflux 
of lunds to America, when it comes, ought not to be 
beyond the ingenuity of central bankers to cope with. 
But we are probably going to move into a period where 
there will be sudden screams about a dollar shortage, 
after a long period of growls about a dollar glut. 
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Can Britain grow? 


Our views of Britain's prospects. For 1972 they are bright, except for fixed 
investment. Mr Barber may be right to give up to £900 million of tax reliefs 


When we wrote this outlook a year 
ago, a lot of our underlying assump¬ 
tions about the British economy were 
very wrong. And yet once again, as 
4 table i shows, our only tabular guesses 
in that survey have proved to be pretty 
well right. 

Column one of table i shows the 
latest calculations, in the November 
issue of the Review of the National 
Institute of Economic and Social 
Research, of percentage changes in the 
main components of Britain's gross 
domestic product between the last 
^quarters of 1970 and 1971. Column two 
shows the guesses that we made in this 
annual “ outlook ” a year ago. It will 
be seen that the NIESR still believes 
that growth m gdp has been very 
slightly lower than we then forecast, 


1—Guesses at Britain's outturn in 
1971 
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but mainly because fixed investment 
has been even lower than we had 
expected (although our forecasts at 
that time were the gloomiest around) 
The other depressant influence on pro¬ 
duction in late 1971 has been a drop 
in stockbuilding that is probably equal 
k to over i per cent of gdp this is 
a very temporary—and in our view 
unforecastable—depressant, so we do 
not now put it in these tables. Over 
most of 1971, exports did rather better 
than we expected a year ago ; they 
were greatly helped by the way in 
which west Germany led the world 
into floating exchange rates last May. 

In general, however, the outturns in 
table 1 are nearer to our forecast 
figures than we remotely deserved. 
Which brings us to what might be 
called Catch 1971, and to the crafty 
trade secret of 1he forecasting profes¬ 
sion. 

Our forecasts last year were based 
on the assumption that Britain should 
reach about a *} per cent growth in 


even if Mr Barber undertook no 
further reflationary action. The Gov¬ 
ernment at that time thought that 
Britain should get an even higher 
growth rate than 2} per cent even 
without any further reflation. 

In the first half of 1971 it became 
quite apparent that Britain's produc¬ 
tion was falling well below what we 
had been expecting, and therefore even 
further below what the Government 
had been expecting. In his budget, 
mini-budget and other special public 
handouts, Mr Barber has therefore 
poured extra spending power into the 
economy, equal to something like 2 per 
cent of gdp, mostly concentrated on 
consumption. 

Always slightly underestimate 

The cunning trade secret for fore¬ 
casters is, therefore, tha t if you pitch 
a forecast slightly on the pessimistic 
side of what the Government is cur¬ 
rently expecting, you have two charces 
of being right. They arise because the 
outturn of the British economy is nowa¬ 
days generally either slightly more 
stagnationist than the Treasury expects 
or else much more stagnationist. And * 

(a) If the outturn is only slightly 
more stagnationist, your slightly more 
stagnationist forecast proves right on 
its own account; 

(b) If the outturn is much more stag¬ 
nationist, the Government pours m 
sufficient reflationary measures in 
order to get part way (but only part 
way) back to its original target, and 
this again causes your only slightly 
more stagnationist forecast to prove 
right. 

The main misfortune that can queer 
this usually easy pitch for forecasters 
is in the years when the Government 
runs scared about the balance of pay¬ 
ments. In those years the Chancellor 
does not dare to reflate the internal 
economy, so that there can be a very 
stagnationist (instead of only a mildly 
stagnationist) outturn for Britain's 
gross domestic product. 

In 1972 we expect the Government’s 
unhappy repegging of sterling's 
exchange rate, at a slightly overvalued 
level, to cause a deterioration in the 
balance of payments. But we do not 
think that this will stop the Govern¬ 
ment “going for growth,’* albeit per¬ 


haps slightly less successfully than it 
would like. Indeed, our guess is that 
Mr Barber will aim m his budget 
next March for a growth in real 
gdp of somewhere around 5 per cent 
between the last quarters of 1971 and 
1972. We also believe that this will 
be economically the right target for 
him to aim at. There is a lot of slack 
in the economy, and excessive unem¬ 
ployment could most efficiently be 
mopped up by going for 5 per cent 
annual growth lor each of tfie next 
three years, up to the end of 1974 

Soothsaying for 1972 
However, our guess is that actual 
growth in 1972 will again fall slightly 
below the Chancellors 5 per cent 
target . thus once more bringing 
undeserved kudos to those of us who 
make use of the forecasters’ crafty 
trade secret. One subsidiary reason for 
some expectation of lag is that 
monetary policv mav be, almost sub¬ 
consciously, too deflationary in the 
caily months of 1972, because the 
Bank of England may feel that it needs 
to bolster sterling's new rate 

The final column of table 2, there¬ 
fore, sets down our two-way-covered 
guess at what mav be the percentage 
movements in the main components 
of real gdp between October and 
December of 1971 and October and 
December of 1972. It mav be said that 
there is now no economic value in a 
guess of this kind, even if it does— 
after budgets, mini-budgets and other 
changes of government course- again 
eventually come out as nearl\ right as 
did the guesses set out in table 1. But 
this sort of macio-economir “ fore¬ 
casting " does provide some pointers, 


2—Guesses at real growth in 1972 
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of which we think that British business; 
Should take more account. 

First, for the planning of targets for 
individual firms. In addition to a rise 
of around 4$ per cent in real gdp 
between end-1971 and end-1972, we 
are expecting a rise of around 5 per 
cent in the general price index known 
as the "gdp deflator." Between end- 
1971 and 1972, it is quite possible that 
Britain's gross national income in 
money terms may therefore rise by 
around 10 per cent : say, from an 
annual rate of about £51 billion now 
to about £56 billion in the last quarter 
of 1972. For 1972 as a whole the rise 
in money gross national product over 
1971 as a whole should be more than 
10 per cent, say from about £48 
billion to about £54 billion. 

One lesson froin this is that any 
British business which does not increase 
its turnover by more than 10 per cent 
in 1972 should feel dissatisfied. It 
should feel that it is falling behind its 
competitors in the race. Too few 
British businessmen set themselves 
realistically stern minimum targets of 
this kind. That is one reason for our 
slow growth. 

Secondly, table 2 may throw some 
light on the budget prospect. The first 
column of the table shows the fore¬ 
cast made in the November issue of 
the NIESR Review for movements in 
real gdp and its components between 
the last quarters of 1971 and 1972, 
on -the assumption of no change in 
economic policy. It will be seen that 
the NIESR would then forecast a rise 
of only 3.2 per cent in gdp in that 
period. This is lower than the Govern¬ 
ment is at present expecting (or than 
we ourselves would have guessed) ; 
but lx)th the NIESR and Government 


reach their estimates by using detailed 
forecasting equations, and the blunt 
trufth is that the NIESR’s equations 
haive proved better than the Govern¬ 
ment’s in the past few years. If the 
NIESR is right this time, (then the 
implication seems to be chat a 
Chancellor who aimed for 5 per cent 
growth could inject up to 1.8 per 
cent of gdp (or around £900 million 
of new demand) into the economy in 
his next budget. We do not expect 
him to cut taxes by quite that amount, 
but the probability of some tax reduc¬ 
tions is again apparent. Even if there 
are £500 million of tax cuts in March, 
we do not expect unemployment to fall 
by much in 1972 (see the following 
article). Now that the opportunity to 
cut Bank rate has been thrown away 
by the repegging of sterling, we would 
be marginally in favour of some cuts 
in purchase tax in January. 

The next crisis 

Thirdly, these forecasts may serve as 
a signpost to the timing of Britain’s 
next economic “ crisis.” Two estimates 
that we have omitted in table 2 are 
those for stockbuilding (which we 
expect to rise, thus adding to the 
demand that should spur a rising gdp) 
and imports (which we also expect to 
rise, thus moderating the rise in gdp 
because some part of rising demand 
will be met by -these new supplies 
from abroad). However, in table 2 we 
are still assuming a deplorably low 
rise for fixed investment between now 
and end-1972. At some time in the 
future fixed investment will take off, 
motivated at last by the consumer 
booms that Mr Barber has been 
stoking. 

At that moment Mr Barber will have 


to stop making further reductions in 
taxation, and he might be faced by a 
balance of payments crisis. In an 
investment boom, there is a real danger 
that imports of foreign machinery 
might rise extravagantly: because 
Britain’s long investment slump, which 
was an inevitable consequence of the 
Labour government’s war against 
profits, means that Britain’s capital 
goods industries are in poor shape to 
provide a sudden rise in output of the 
most modem sorts of machines. 

It is just possible that this invest- 
ment-cum-import boom will start 
before the end of 1972, but at present 
we would regard the financial year 
1973-74 as more likely. Britain will 
be entering the European Economic 
Community from January 1, 1973. 
The Economist disbelieves the common 
forecasts that entry into EEC will hurt 
Britain’s balance of payments. These^ 
forecasts have always seemed to us to 
be drawn up by people who wrongly 
regard written statements of non- 
fulfillable European agricultural in¬ 
tent as “ definite quantities ” which 
they then write into their equations, 
but who treat the far more important 
forces in the marketplace as “ unquan- 
tifiable ” and therefore leave them out. 
However, it does now look as if 1973- 
74—the period of actual entry to EEC 
—may be a bad period for Britain’s , 
balance of payments. J 

This is partly because Britain re¬ 
turned at Christmas of 1971 to the 
wrong exchange rate and partly 
because of the stage of the trade cycle 
that may be due then. The saving 
grace for this country would be if there 
was a return to floating exchange 
rates before mid-1973, especially if it 
was again led by west Germany. 
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Industry gets its chance 

Much of British industry is in a bullish mood, but still awaiting overdue 
government policy decisions. The new year promises better for 
labour relations, but (ittle comfort for the unemployed 


Oil and automobiles are the two most 
confident private industries in 
Britain today. Oil’s happy new 
year is rooted in the North 
Sea. Our first forecast for 1972 
is that, quite early in the year, there 
will be confirmation of the geologists’ 
estimates -that Britain’s offshore seas 
may contain more submarine oil than 
any cabinet minister or oil company 
chairman will yet commit himself to 
in public. 

When details of the Shell /Esso 
“Auk” oilfield, some 180 miles off 


Aberdeen, are announced in January, 
it will be seen that a minimum of 30 
per cent of Britain’s present oil con¬ 
sumption (100 million tons) should be 
lopped off the country’s oil imports 
b Y *975. 

For the same reason, the happiest 
nationalised industry today is the 
gas industry, which has doubled its 
sales since North Sea gas was discov¬ 
ered in 1965. In mid-1972 it should 
manage to link up its Viking field, 
giving it five major North Sea fields 
tied to its national grid. 


The car industry, still by far I 
Britain’s biggest exporter, remains I 
elated with the way that Mr Anthony 
Barber’s mini-budget has uncorked an 
apparently unending demand for new 
cars. A record home market sale of *1.4 
million new oars during 1972 is now 
confidently forecast by die carmakers, 
Which is 200,000 units more than ever 
before. But British factories will make 
their share of these with, if anything, 
fewer workers than they employed last 
year. 

The desire of major mnirfatfqrers | 
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to protect themselves from strikes in 
the c om pone n t industry, through 
muM-wurring of supply, may mean 
that more of their subcontract work 
will go overseas. The prospect for car 
exports is not rosy. Companies such 
as Ford are planning their long-term 
overseas sales campaigns on the 
assumption that, wherever there is a 
sizeable market for cars or trucks, 
national pressures will eventually force 
local assembly. So 1972 is likely to see 
a fa'll in the number of assembled 
vehicles being exported from Britain, 
but a growth in the exports of com¬ 
ponents and partly-built vehicles. 

Decisions on file 

A tiresome logjam of decisions has 
now been built up within the all- 
embracing Department of Trade and 
Industry. Among the files currently in 
Mr John Davies’s pending tray are 
those requiring a decision on the 
Government’s policy towards: com¬ 
petition and monopolies ; changes in 
industrial law before common market 
entry ; the steel industry’s future ; 
nuclear power stations ; and, as always, 
Concorde. Some further back-pedalling 
is to be expected in order to bale out 
yet more lame ducks. The Govern¬ 
ment is likely to give further support 
to the shipbuilding industry, despite 
its previous desire not to do so. British 
-nand other European—shipbuilders 
face a critical year: the currency 
realignment has given them a price 
advantage, but since Japanese yards 
have full order books up to 1974-75 
the effect will not be immediate 

The British Steel Corporation, with 
a drop in production of ic per cent 
in 1971, has done no worse (and no 
better) than its foreign competitors. It 
iis waiting to be helped out in 'its 
lame duckery by the so-called deep- 
seated review, which is due by 
February ; depressingly, the Govern¬ 
ment has already accepted that BSC 
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will run another loss of fiioo million 
in the financial year 1972-73. Among 
the users of steel in 1972, the hand- 
pressed process piantmakers face 
further downward revisions in the 
chemical industry’s spending plans ; 
but there should be some work from 
the North Sea oil bonanza, for pro¬ 
duction platforms and the like. As 
BSC brings its new oxygen steelmaking 
plant on stream at Lackenby, it is 
possible that Britain will regain some 
of the orders for natural gas transmis¬ 
sion papes Which were lost earlier in 
1971 to Italy and Japan. There should 
also be some upturn in demand for the 
constructional] steelwork sector and, to 
a lesser extent, for the construction and 
earthmoving equipment makers. 

Exports Should lead the way for 
textile and agricultural machinery, but 
most other equipment makers expect 
a glum first half of 1972. The machine 
too 1 ! industry is in desperate straits, and 
expects no upturn before the third 
quarter of 1972. It is one of several 
parts of the engineering industry that 
will have to sack more men. Mr 
Martin Jukes, director of the Engineer¬ 
ing Employers’ Federation, said just 
before Christmas that there would be 
80,000 jobs less in engineering at the 
end of 1972 than there had been at 
the beginning of 1970. Even if Mr 
Barber stokes up a boom that leads to 
a 20 per cent increase in demand for 
engineering products, the existing 
labour force would be able to cope. 
Admittedly, that existing labour foice 
should become richer, thanks to higher 
bonuses and more overtime and the 
like ; earnings in engineering 
may go up by at least 12 
per cent this year even without a new 
national wage deal. This carrot of 
enrichment for existing workers, and 
the lurking stick of higher unemploy¬ 
ment outside, may ease the way for 
some genuine pioduictivi f y agreements ; 
there is hope that by die end of 1972, 


the effects of the notorious Coventry 
toolroom agreement may have begun 
to wane and rational plant bargaining 
introduced in its place. 

Fewer but longer strikes 
What of labour legations in general 
in 1972 ? By any standards, 1971 was 
a terrible year for strikes in Britain. 
Some 13 million working days were 
lost, more than in any year since 1926. 
But, in ithe first 11 months at any 
rate, there were only half as many 
Strikes as in 1970, although with 2^ 
times as many days lost m each strike. 
This was largely because of the two 
massive strikes early in the year at 
Ford and the post office. To start 1972 
with a bang, die re is the real prospect 
of a national miners* strike. If i»t 
happens, over 1 million days will be 
lost for every week that it lasts. 

The recent trend 'to fewer but longer 
strikes is likely to continue. Although 
the employers who are hit may not 
appreciate the fact, this will be a 
nationai gain. Long Strikes are rela¬ 
tively much less damaging than the 
Short but frequerit strikes which have 
so plagued the British car industrv 
and other centres of shop stewards' 
rule. 

One reason why the outlook foi 
strikes in 1972 is brighter is that the 
final sections at the long-awaited 
Industrial Relations Act will come into 
force at the end of February. At first, 
it will be operated in a very pussy¬ 
footing way. Although the act allows 
employers to take unofficial strike 
leaders to court, very few will. Mr 
Robert Carr, the Secretary for Employ¬ 
ment, legards the court as the ultimate 
deterrent, to be used very seldom. He 
is also unlikely to want to make 
extensive use of the new emergency 
powers that he has awarded himself 
to call for a cooling-off period or a 
strike ballot ; but other ministers may 
press him to do so in the event of a 
big and obviously unnecessary strike. 
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None the Jess, everyone will proceed 
with utmost caution. Unions a * not 
sure how employers will use the act, 
and vice versa. More cauitiion may 
mean fewer strikes. 

£ven the most militant union 
leaders, like Mr Jack Jones of the 
Transport and General Workers’ 
Union, seem to have expected that 
their own campaigns of non-co-opera¬ 
tion with the act would -quickly 
collapse. The TGWU began to amend 
its rules to conform with the standards 
for registration as far back as last 
January. But the trouble now is that 
union leaders are finding it tough to 
backtrack, because their members still 
believe their 'leadens’ earher rhetoric. 
There are two possible scenarios: 

(1) In midsummer the National Union 
of General and Municipal Workers, 
currently sitting on the fence, may 
decide to registei. The leading white- 
collar unions, led by the National and 
Local Government Officers, would 
follow suit. In September the Trades 
Union Congress may reluctantly admit 
that its poivcy has failed, and by the 
end of 1972 most union* may be on the 
register. 

(2) In midsummei the NUGMW may 
decide to deregister. Although some 
white-collar unions will be registered, 
they may be disciplined or expelled 
from the TUC. In September the TUC 
wou'ld then reaffirm its policy. 


For the first time, scenario (2) is 
now looking a real possibility. If it 
happens, the TUC will presumably try 
to keep the doubters in line by saying 
that the Labour party will win 
the next general election, and repeal 
the act. Mr Carr dislikes discord and 
wants unions to register. But he should 
not lose any sleep if the unions want 
to behave as masochists. Those who 
have not registered—and who still 
break any contracts when causing 
industrial disputes—will be liable to be 
sued for large isums in and after 1972 ; 
they will also be paying more tax and 
losing membership. 

Hypermarkets on the way ? 

The general forecast for 1972 must 
be for a year of continuing high 
unemployment, but also continuing 
consumer boom. This has boosted 
retailers’ confidence. Advertising and 
market research agencies are also 
optimistic. But one of the big 
shopping questions for 1972 has 
nothing directly to do with higher 
sales: should hypermarkets be allowed 
to sprout more or less at will all over 
the countryside, or should they be 
severely controlled to preserve existing 
Hugh Street shopping areas ? Opinions 
arc sharply divided. Tesco and Fine 
Fare, to mention two, favour the 
development of high-tumover low- 
margin out-of-town shopping centres 
catering for the motorists ; while 


Strike* put the peak? 



Marks and Spencer and Sainsburys are 
firm High Stieeters. Local authorities 
have had no Government guidance, -1 
apart from a very vaguely worded 
directive from the Department of the 
Environment last May; so far they 
have rejected all but a handful of the 
dozens of applications for hypermarket 
planning permission received in the 
pa«it year. Glasgow has done so on 
blatantly socialist, aniti-car-owner 
grounds. The Government will come 
under increasing pressure to climb off 
the fence on this issue in 1972, It 
should do so, and make this the year 
of the motoring shopper. * 
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Nixon's good luck 

From New York it looks as if Mr Nixon will have a solid economic recovery 
going for him as he moves towards next November's election 


There is now a broad consensus among 
American economists that business in 
1972 will be very good, possibly quite 
splendid. The devaluation of the dollar 
is having a favourable impact on con¬ 
fidence, far in excess of its immediate 
influence on trade. With the removal 
of American businessmen’s fears of a 
world money crisis, there has been a 
sudden disappearance of pessimism. 

Conditions are right for rapid growth. 
Almost every depressant has run its 
course. Cheered by the continual scaling 
down of the American commitment in 
Vietnam, consumers are dipping more 
confidently into their pockets; retail 
sales are rising. Housing and the car 
industry are already at boomtime 
levels. More important, businessmen 
are starting to expand their plans for 
new capital expenditure despite wide¬ 
spread under-utilisation of capacity. 


They are likely to invest more 
aggressively now that the tax bill of 
1971 has been enacted into law, bring¬ 
ing the Christmas goody of $16 billion 
a year of tax reductions, partly ito 
consumers (through better income 
tax exemptions) and .partly to business 
(through the 7 per cent investment tax 
credit and the validation of a 20 per 
cent permissible speed-up in deprecia¬ 
tion already granted by the 
Treasury). Companies selling to foreign 
markets have been helped by the pro¬ 
vision for domestic-international sales 
corporations (Discs) ; half of the taxes 
of exporting companies—or special 
subsidiaries set up by existing com¬ 
panies—will be Sheltered so long as 
they plough hack <their profits into 
approved channels. After this bill, the 
federal budget deficit for the year end¬ 
ing June 30, 1972, is still estimated at 


$23 billion, but it may cornu closer 
to $30 billion. Even by the test of the 
“full employment budget”—oe, even 
if one counts in the taxes that would 
be leviable on extra earnings if the 
unemployed were at work—the 
deficit is now around $8 billion a year. 

So official policy is very sttdimilatory 
indeed. 

Businessmen are, of course, still plain¬ 
tive about the wage and price controls. 
But, although jeopardised by an ** 
administratively inefficient division of 
responsibility between the Pay Board 
and the Price Commission, not to 
mention the shadowy influences of the 
Cost of Living Council, phase 4 just 
might work after all, at least for a while. 
The Pay Board has the difficult task of 
deciding whether to scale down the 
negotiated settlements already arrived * 
at between management and the 
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MR. JOHN THOMSON, Chairman of Barclays Bank, takes a look ahead. 


Future role of the 
clearing banks 


I he recent reusion of the rules 
under winch the clearing bunks can 
operate has natural I y given rise to 
plenty ol' discussion as to our future 
role, and some consideration ol the 
reasons for past changes may make it 
easier to hazard guesses us to what will 
happen in thevears tocome. I ora long 
tune enjov ment has b 'on derived from 
having a dig at “the i learers” as 
being part of the hstabhshment the 
great sleeping giants. It has, however, 
been gcncially accepted that their 
management should be cautious for. 
among other reasons: the high ratio 
of liability to capital: the normal 
motives for which the long term 
stockholders invest in banks; the 
calamitous consequences of a bank 
failure and the effect of general 
policies on the monetary situation 
I <»r all 1 hat, the dormant giant does 
roll over from time to time despite 
the tendency of the Authorities to 
strap it down. 

We arc, of course, in business for 
profit - a fact which seemed to me 
sometimes to get overlooked when we 
were egged on to “disclosure" and to 
competition in bidding for small 
deposits at a time when for business 
reasons it did not suit us to do so, 
however much we may have accepted 


that each development would be 
desirable at the appropriate moment. 

Bank mergers 

In contemplating the prospect 
ahead, it is worth considering how 
many clearing banks there ought to 
be. At the turn o! the century many 
of the pm ate and country banks 
joined togelhei, partly because the 
partncis felt that if they were to giye 
adequate lines of credit to their 
progress.ye industrial customers, they 
would have too many eggs m one 
basket. Also, of course, it y\as 
prudent to ha\e a \yide»' geographical 
spiead This process continued and 
now vve are down to liye, plus 
Coutts, a yvholly-oyvncd subsidiary of 
the National Westminster. 

The joint stock banks were able to 
cope with the large customers for a 
time but merging also spread in a big 
yvay to industry. Once again com¬ 
panies found themselves too large for 
their banker but instead of causing 
further bank mergers they divided 
their custom between more than one 
bank, as had happened to meet legal 
requirements in the United States. 
There have been bank mergers for 
other reasons but contrary to some 
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opinion I do not believe that 
reduction to a small number of banks 
in any way blunts competition, in 
fact rather the reverse My guess 
would therefore be that howeyer last 
the economy mav grow, that in itself 
yyould not justify an increase m the 
number of “dealers” although they 
may well need to enlarge and 
reorganise their branch network, 

"New deal" 

With the introduction of the “new 
deal” for control and competition, 
om deposit and lending problem 
becomes more dearly recognisable. 
Our management will pi\ot on three 
points: the demand for money at 
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NEW MANAGEMENT 
STRUCTURE FOR 
BARCLAYS GROUP 



The business of the Barclays Group is to he separated into three areas of operation, with 
a Group Board in overall control. 

from January I the Board of Barclays Bank Limited, with .Ylr. John Thomson as 
Chairman, becomes a Group Board, retaining its ultimate responsibilities but delegating 
very full powers to the Boards of suhsidary companies. The operations ot these companies 
fall into three categories: 


United Kingdom clearing bank business 
Ibis will be managed by a new company. 
Barclays Bank U.k. Management 1 united, 
whose formation was appmved h> an 
I Atraordmary General Meeting of Haiclays 
Bank stockhnldcis in November. 

The new company s ue.itn.m will not 
involve any changes m terms and conditions 
ol serv.ee lor stafl nr: in the operations of 
Barclays' 35 domestv local Head Ollicex. 
Nor will it alter the Jiain of lesponsibilitv 
below Board level, except that the General 
Manageis dealing with clearing bank 
business will report to the weekly meetings 
of the IJ.k. Management ( ompanx Board 

Chairman ol the new' C ompany will be 
Mr. 1 miotliv II. Bevan. Sn Richard Pease 
and Mi II. U. A Lambert will he Vice- 
( hairmcn and the majority of the directors 
will be also directors of Barclays Bank. 


sura nee broking (Barclays Insurance 
Services Company). 

Mr. W. Ci. Bryan, as a Deputy Chairman 
of Barclays Bank, will be responsible for the 
1 manual Services Division and will be 
Chairman ol each of the subsidiary 
companies concerned. In co-ordinating thc.r 
activities he will be assisted by Mr. D. S. Ci. 
Adam who will remain a General Manager 
ol Barclays Bank. 

The Ha relax s Unicom Group of com¬ 
panies will continue unchanged in associ¬ 
ation with the Trust Company. 

THE GROUP BOARD 

Mr. John 1 homson remains Chairman ol 


Sir Frederic Socbohm Mr W G Br- 

the Group Board and Sir Frederic See 
and Mr. W. G. Bryan remain I> 
Chairmen. Mr. T. H. Bevan an. 
Richard Pease will be joined by G 
I . Tukc who will be appointed a« 
ditional Vice-Chairman. It is intends 
Mr. D. F. Wilde should also be apjn 
a Vue C hairman on his ictircmcnt 
Cieneial Managei later in 1972. 

The “( ban’' will thus eompnse met 
w ith executive icspoiiMbility in theopvr 
divisions and others co teemed sold , 
Group matters, then co-ordination 
development. 

To add to the representation ol Ba; 
International at Ciroup level, Mr. IG 
Dxson and Mr. (i. Ci. Monex vvill |<» 
Barclays Bank Board. And to prov 
lurlher link between the operating dm 


BARCLAYS GROUP BOARD 


Overseas and foreign business 

Barclays Bank International will manage 
all the Group's overseas business. The 
transler to Barclays International of the 
foreign business of Barclays Bank should be 
completed h\ the autumn ol 1972. 

Sir 1 icdenc Sochohm, continuing as 
Deputy C hairman ol Barclays Bank 
Limited, will de'ole his time principally to 
Ciroup a f l’aus and will hand over the 
Chairmans’mp of Baichos International to 
Mi. Anthony 1 . Take after International's 
Annual General Meeting in January. Sir 
Frederic will icmain a directo* ol Barclays 
International. 

M r . R. G. Dyson continues as Deputy 
Chairman and Mr. A S. Aiken and 
Mr. Ci. Ci. Money as Vice-Chairmen 

Financial services 

A Financial Services Division is being set 
up to draw together Ciroup activities out¬ 
side the orbit of BanUiys Bank U.k. 
Management and Barclays International. 
These operations include “merchant bank" 
business and some Eurocurrency dealings 
(Barclays Bank (London & International)), 
executor, trustee, investment management, 
and other financial planning services 
(Barclays Bank Trust Company); export 
finance, leasing and factoring (Parelay;, 
Export & Finance Company); and in- 


BARCLAYS BANK BARCLAYS BANK 

Oil MANAGEMENT LIMIIED INTERNATIONAL LIMITED 


FINANCIAL 
SERVICES DIVISION 



November 1971 



V T H Bevan 


Mr A F Tuke 


i S Mogford, International's Senior 
;!r.'ial Manager, will also become a 
jmcmI Managcrof Barclays Bank Limited. 
ECENTRALISED SYSTEM'' 
r. ; letter to staff Mr. John Thomson, 
iJj'V Chairman, said: “While it is 
'■jetil right to scpaiate the business into 
areas ol responsibility for ndminis- 
iv^mirposes, it is an essential part of the 
n itiat we should never Ibrget that we are 
■ tiioup. and that the services ol everv 
; ol that Group are available to each ol 
customers in the United Kingdom and 


* I ho new structure is intended to bring 
< jjnsci together and can rightly be 
inBiiaCil as a further development in the 
ijlmtialiscd system which has always 
M a charactciistic of Barclavs' affairs." 



cu*bmcmh» of whort aot/wcs* 


November 1971 
C'sm, % 

MANUFACTURING 

Food; Drink end Tobacco 30$ 2 

Chemical# ■ >. 32$ 2 

Metal Manufacture. 149 1 

Etafftfie«fEngineering .. 367 2 

Other Engineering . 893 $ 

Shipbuilding .. 364 2 

Vehicles .. ... 426 3 

Textiles and Leather . 29$ 2 

Other Manufacturing .. 471 3 

Total Manufacturing 3.970 22 


OTHER PRODUCTION 
Agriculture, Forestry and 

FWtfng. 0 691 4 

Mining and Quarrying .. 150 1 

Construction . 540 3 

Total Othar Production .. 1.281 8 


C'tm. % 

SERVICES 

Tranaport and Communication 298 2 

Public Utilitla* .. .. 177 t 

tooat Government 69 

Ratail Distribution ,, 407 2 

Other Distribution 598 4 

Professional, scientific and 

othar. 985 4 

Total Sarvlcaa.. 2,204 13 


FINANCIAL 

Hira Purchasa. 181 1 

Proparty. 498 3 

Unitad Kingdom Banks .. 102 1 

Othar Financial. 775 , 4 

Total Financial 1,555 , 9 


PERSONAL OVERSEAS * 

Houta Purchasa. 484 3 Overtask residents—including 

Other Personal .. 921 9 banks overteat 9.530 39 

Total Personal. 1,404 9 TOTAL ADVANCES.. .. 16,644 100 


PRODUCTION OF CARS (Monthly averages—thousands) 



U.K. 

U.S.A 

GERMANY 

FRANCE 

ITALY 

JAPAN 

1969 

1st Quarter 1 

150 

773 

248 

186 

149 

192 

2nd Quarter 

162 

739 

253 

199 

140 

207 

3rd Quarter 

118 

518 

217 

136 

115 

218 

4th Quarter 

132 

687 

262 

201 

89 

256 

1970 

1st Quarter 

147 

630 

262 

214 

147 

236 

2nd Quarter 

157 

726 

286 

221 

137 

265 

3rd Quarter 

92 

397 

210 

153 

131 

261 

4th Quarter 

153 

435 

285 

232 

159 

298 

1971 

1st Quarter 

144 

807 

294 

240 

143 

295 

2nd Quarter 

157 

767 

296 

226 

138 

297 

3rd Quarter 

n.a. 

562 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

293 


NATIONAL SAVINGS—AMOUNT OUTSTANDING (£ s million) 
Nat. Savings Bank Trustee Sav, Bank 



National 





British 

Premium National 



Savings 

Ord. 

Invesim't Ordinary 

Special Savings 

Savings 

Develop, 

11 

End of 

Carts. 

Acc. 

Accounts Dept. 

Dept. 

Bonds 

Bonds 

$onds 

Ott»t Toiul 

1968 September 

2,012 

1,613 

171 

1,062 

1,290 

102 

666 

007 

417 8.B40 

December 

2,602 

1,689 

190 

1,064 

1,311 

136 

692 

692 

379 8.546 

1969 March 

2,587 

1.687 

210 

1,081 

1,339 

147 

713 

878 

871 : 8,81* : 

June 

2,563 

1,650 

220 

1,070 

1,349 

188 

726 

649 

333 S;S48 

September 

2,536 

1,522 

231 

1,062 

1,361 

217 

741 

,616 

338 8.813 

December 

2;507 

1.490 

245 

1,043 

1,368 

307 

,763 

' >;4$2 '.i 

398 . ,8.481. 

1970 March 

2,483 

1,498 

261 

1,073 

1,392 

322 

766 

r '4 >ft ' 

joe' 

June 

2.453 

1,476 

27$ 

U74 

1,41$ 

372 

,’774.;;.' 

•' m ;, 

■ iso,' «sca 

September 

2,431 

1,459 

296 

1,076 

1,401 ‘ 

406 

,785 . 

:936 

280 8,8X8!. 

December 

2,481 

1,441 

310 

1,073 

1,469 

439 

707 



197,1 M^h 

2.802 

1,472 

324 

U30 

1,600 

'490 ' ' 

607 

246 


Jdri* 

2,532 

1,457 

337 

U46 

1,542' 

626 

845 

224 

5^3 1 ' Sell'' 

September- 

- 2,683 

1,452 

364 

1,140 

1,593 

571 

, m 

184 ■;< 

m 9,088 " 


HIRE PURCHASE AND INSTALMENT CREDIT IN GREAT BRITAIN Seasonally adjusted (Cs million) 
Retailers Finance Houses Total ■'* 



New 


Change New 


Change New 

' v ;. 

Change 


credit 

Rtpey- 

hr 

credit 

Repay¬ 

in credit 

Repays; 

in 


extended 

ments 

debt , 

extended 

ments 

debt extended 

ments : 

debt’; 

1909 1st Qtr 

194 

- 19$ ' 


172. 

' 179 * 

-.7 :.m]' 

378 : 

' - 12 

, 2nd Q&. 

308 

m 


: us 

. 183 

-10 370 

■381 , 

. ; .r- - 2/ 

3rd Qtr, 

206 

p m 


1 17$ 

, 180 

. '4' *302-' 1 

' 389 

■- '7 

, 4tft Qh- 

,.21 \fry 

m 


100 

180 i 

0 '090 

*, wf <: 

•f 2- 

T970;ist Qtr. 

2116 

210,- , ■ 

. + $ 

187': 

7|1 

*/t' ,.403 ' 

: 3$i . 

+- n 


219 "' 

*ik 

4 - 

v2$4 


•' ,423*' 

m 

, ■*+* 26 

3rd. Qtr. 

227 


^:9 

211 

‘ 200 

■‘ikiu .438'-' 

*44li 

»'S0 

4th 

232 


■v. 

■220 

.187* 

- :+ 23 '452 ■ 

. 423 


1971 tatoS.- 

■ m . 

.m . 


' ’ 

.Am 

- .^7 ,,46?;;: 

406 - 

o; 

/SmSHCftr^ 

; £3* : ■ 

■-m": 



: :'304 

•*>'» A” 



- 3rd 

, 378. ■ 




■ m 


*: Sb ■ 
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Future role of the clearing banks 


continued from page one 


appiopnale diHeicnti.il rates, the 
attraction of deposits winch will 
provide an acceptable maium when 
deployed; and the cost ol main¬ 
taining the requisite proportion ol 
reserve assets. 

Clearing hanks have already built 
up a considerable expert ise in bon ow 
mg and re-lending large sums at 
competitive rates m sterling and 
I'urocurrencies. I his was all satis¬ 
factorily and profit a hlv proceeding 
through the medium of suhsidiaiy 
companies w lule the ciamoui went on 
lor the abandonment of the “cartel 1 ' 
on the deposit mtercM olfered by the 
paient companies these parents 
were, ol course, struggling, under a 
handicap of at least one pei cent m 
interest rates due to the imposition of 
special deposits and Io the liquidity 
ratios then reqmied. When increased 
outlets were blocked there seemed 
little point m offering a Inghei pi ice 
for manev already available Now the 
situation is changing as we hoped it 
would. (Quantitative limits have been 
abandoned and lending rates are 
based on the price of money, rather 
than on Bank Rate which may 
fluctuate for considerations not 
immediate 1 ) relevant to domestic 
ha nf lending. 

Decisions will theiehu'c, I am glad 
to say. be based on judgment of 
moiietaiv supplv and demand, and 
relative progress will no longer be 
measured by totals ol deposits whuh 
could be unpiolilablv hooded by 
payment of loo high a price 

Manager's role 

A further popular lopK o! 
discussion is the future role of the 
bank manager Will he become a 
super sales agent, expert in verv little, 
but exploiting our wide branch 
representation to introduce customers 
to cenlrallv administered services? In 
my own view ihis will only be part of 


his dunes. Mail) activities, such as, 
lor instance, factoring, leasing, trustee 
.1 nd investment management, are 
best earned out centrally while 
using branches as their sales organi¬ 
sation. None the less the customer 
will expect Jus branch manager to be 
a competent man of business,-able to 
give sound financial advice and to 
give immediate decisions which will 
be to the advantage of both Kiiik and 
customer. 

Finally, as international trade 
develops and movement of capital is 
permitted many problems will arise 
for the clcarerx. Between the less 
active centres, correspondent 
relationships are cheap and will 
persist, they tend to depend to a 
considerable extent on nomination of 
a bank by customers or on reciprocity 
of business In the world’s financial 


centres policies will be adapted to 
local legislations and to prospects of 
profitability, with the object of giving 
good service to multi-national cus¬ 
tomers without locking up un- 
remunerative capital. It is very 
expensive to “pepperpot” branches 
all over the globe, and it will often be 
preferable to join consortia of banks 
possessing ample funds, progressive 
customers and local professional 
expertise. In other places it may pay 
to open new branches, sometimes 
forming subsidiary companies for 
that purpose 

Capital is costly and it is now less 
fashionable than it was to take the 
very long view. Investment by clear¬ 
ing banks will call for an adequate 
return to stockholders m a com¬ 
paratively short space of time ■ 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS (Monthly averages seasonally adjusted $*s miltion) 


EXPORTS (FOB) WITH PERCENTAGES OF G.N.P. 



U.K. 

U.S A. 

GERMANY 

FRANCE 

JAPAN 

1968 3rd Quarter 

1,316 

3,024 

2,126 

1,171 

1,101 

4th Quarter 

1,350 (15%) 

2,693 (4-0%) 

2,265(19%) 

1,142(10%) 

1,167(9-0%) 

1969 1st Quarter 

1,340 

2,688 

2,144 

1,197 

1,243 

2nd Quarter 

1.412 

3,345 

2,422 

1.272 

1,316 

3rd Quarter 

1.517 

3,346 

2,453 

1,210 

1,379 

4th Quarter 

1.534 (16%) 

3,386(4-1%) 

2,661 (18%) 

1,299(12%) 

1,394(10%) 

1970 1st Quarter 

1.576 

3,492 

2,693 

1,426 

1,537 

2nd Quarter 

1,687 

3,698 

3,636 

2,834 

1,487 

1,582 

3rd Quarter 

1,526 

2,898 

1,491 

1,639 

4th Quarter 

1,752 (16%) 

3,617(44%) 

2,905(16%) 

1,664 (n.e.) 

1,690(10%) 

1971 1st Quarter 

1.628 

3.787 

3,032 

1,613 

1,969 

2nd Quarter 

1,841 

3,757 

3.214 

1,679 

1,968 

RPORTS (CIF except U.S.A.—FOB) 





1968 3rd Quarter 

1,616 

2,844 

1,730 

1,261 

1,102 

4th Quarter 

1,655 

2,628 

1,775 

1,322 

1,142 

1969 1st Quarter 

1.620 

2,562 

1,931 

1,354 

1,151 

1,164 . 

2nd Quarter 

1,683 

3.214 

2,043 

1.493 

3rd Quarter 

1,672 

3,110 

2,067 

1,407 . 

1,348 

4th Quarter 

1,686 

3.125 

2,266 

1,464 

1,305 

1970 1st Quarter 

1.71* 

3,240 I 

2,441 

1:$? ; 

1,460 

2nd Quarter 

1.836 

3,305 

aa 

1.603 

3rd. Quarter 

1,767 

3.329 

MM 

.. 

4th Quarter 

1,923' 

3,448 

UK - ; 

1,8» ' 

1971 1st Quarter 
2nd Quarter 

1,907 

1;976 

7 

2,731 

X83B 

1.83* 

1,727 

fSS .7;; 


THIS BRIEFING has been prepared by Barclays Bank in the hope 
that it will provide a useful service for journalists, economists and everyone interested in finance. The 
tables have been specially compiled from the latest available statistics. 

The Bank's Press and Information Manager is Mr. W. W Ottewill (01 -626 1567, Ex. 7363) 
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► Coming out again ? 


unions at the bargaining table or, 
alternatively, of determining which will 
be the " last cow through the barn 
door." If it scales down existing 
agreements, it will probably trigger a 
number of strikes in important areas. 
Its tendency to dither is strengthened 
by the argument that there is an 
element of catch-up involved in most 
of the contracts now being negotiated, 
since some of them are coming to the 
table after a three-year break. 

Price curbs are tougher 
Fortunately for the Administration, 
the Price Commission, under the 
strong leadership of Mr C. Jackson 
Grayson, is pulling some of the Pay 
Board’s chestnuts out of the fire. By 
refusing to validate in prices all of the 
increase inherent in the Pay Board’s 
allowance of a 15 per cent wage 
increase in the coal industry, the com¬ 
mission served notice that companies 
granting more than the guideline 5.5 
per cent pay rise were likely to get a 
hostile reception when appearing for 
price increases. Some managements may 
get the message. Businessmen have been 
afraid all along that the Price Commis¬ 
sion would have sharper teeth than 
the Pay Board : now that this has been 
shown to be true, it must toughen their 
attitude in pay bargaining. 

The unions are also aware that the 
public at large—including their own 
members—would be quite content to 
live within the guideline of only a 5.5 
per cent wage increase a year, if there 
were visible evidence of a slowdown 
in prices and if real incomes were ris¬ 
ing. Unfortunately for Mr Nixon there 
are fresh sets of price increases com¬ 
ing along that we^e in abeyance 
during the three-month freeae that 


began on August 15th. Also, business¬ 
men, not quite sure whether the 
programme will work—and anticipat¬ 
ing another freeze somewhere down 
the line if it does not—are prepar¬ 
ing a long list of requests for further 
price increases. These will come all 
at once, and may give the price 
indexes a temporary bulge—unless 
the Price Commission pursues a 
deliberate policy of delaying tactics, 
pushing approval of increases forward 
by several months. 

Six per cent growth ? 

The President’s great good fortune, 
in this election year, is that there is 
almost certain to be a large increase 
in real incomes and production. A 
pessimistic American economist these 
days is one who expects gross national 
product to grow only by $85 billion 
in 1972, with real growth of not quite 
5 per cent. The consensus has shaped 
up for a gain in gnp of about $95 
billion, to about $1,147 billion, with 
real growth of 5^ or 6 per cent and 
a price rise a bit short of 3^ per cent. 

There is as yet no official forecast. 
When one is stitched together for the 
1973 federal budget by late January', 
it will be viewed with a jaundiced eye 
because last years was so blatantly a 
number pulled out of the hat for 
political purposes. The present views 
of the various agencies involved in 
official forecasting are not far from 
the outsiders’ consensus guess of a $95 
billion increase in gnp. But this time 
round the Council of Economic 
Advisers, smarting from the criticism 
levelled at it for its genuflection before 
the White House staff last year, is at 
the low end of the totem pole, with 
the Treasury on the high side. Mr 
John Connally, riding high at the 
moment, is reportedly plumping for an 
increase of a handsome $105 billion. 

Circumstances could hardly be more 
propitious for Mr Nixon as he moves 
toward the November election. This is 
all the more remarkable considering 
the low state of his political fortunes 
during the summer doldrums. He will 
have going for him next autumn a 
solid recovery participated in by almost 
all industries. The unemployment rate 
should be declining : not as rapidly as 
he had once hoped, but it has been 
so high for so long that there will 
be a general feeling of relief when it 
begins to fall. Business profits are 
expected to be quite good, despite the 
hardshell attitude of the Price Com¬ 
mission ; ffiost economists are forecast¬ 
ing that they will rise by about 15 
per cent in 1972, following the rise of 


America'* growth rate 



about 10 per cent in 1971 (which Wall 
Street is still celebrating). The Federal 
Reserve Board seems willing to furnish 
sufficient credit to fuel a double-figure 
advance in gnp : if so, the rise in 
interest rates—which is bound to occur 
some time—may be moderate enough 
not to restrain expansion. 

The Economist's own guess for 
America in 1972 tends towards the 
high side of the consensus : a rise in 
gnp that should pass the $100 billion 
mark, putting total gnp above $1,150 
billion—and with all major economic 
sectors registering year-on-year gains 
of from 8 per cent to to per cent in 
current dollars. If this happens, the 
unemployment rate, recently stubbornly 
holding at 6 per cent, should be down 
to about 5 per cent by the dose of 
1972. And the indications are that 
President Nixon will wish to continue 
with expansionary policies through his 
second presidential term. 

Marketing 
in Europe 

Issue No. 110 JANUARY 1972 contains the 
Trade Review of 

DAIRY PRODUCTS. MEAT. FRESH FRUIT and 
VEGETABLES in GERMANY and ITALY 

Special Reports 

CANNED VEGETABLES in FRANCE 
SOFT DRINKS in the NETHERLANDS 
PETFOODS In BELGIUM 

Annuel subscription £60. Airmail postage 
extra. Single copies £9 each. Details from 
the Subscription Department 

THE ECONOMIST 
INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 

Spencer House. 27 St James's Place. 

London SW1A 1NT. Telephone 01 493 6711 

633 Third Avenue. New York NY 10017. 

Telephone 212 687 6850 

THE ECONOMIST 
INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 
(EUROPE) S.A. 

137 Avenue Louise, 1050 Brussels. 

Telephone 36 29 30 
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What it looks like elsewhere 

Our correspondents report on other rich and near-rich countries 


Germany: bully for 
exporters 

Bonn 

Things have been looking a lot more 
cheerful to German industriali.sts since 
the D-maik got away witli a smaller 
upvaluation than they expected. 
Forecasts have aheady put the coming 
year's trade surplus even higher than 
in 1971 ; and although that suggests 
the D-mark could be floating upwards 
again in 1973, for 1972 it spells escape 
from die threat of a real recession. 
And, just as when Germany got out of 
its mini-recession in i9b6-(>7, it will* 
again be an export-led recovery. 

Although the economics minister, 
Herr Karl Schiller, has said there will 
he no immediate help for individual 
industries, such as shipping and ship¬ 
building, which depend heavily on 
dollar revenue, there could be other 
fillips. One ha> already come with last 
week’s cut in the discount rate, from 
to 4 per cent, and a reduction in 
the hanks’ minimum reserve require¬ 
ments. More important, Herr Schiller 
has the perfect reflationary measure 
at hand, in the shape of a tax surcharge 
which he collected during the year 
ended July, 1971, and which he can 
repay any time he chooses now r , inject¬ 
ing DM5.8 billion ($1.8 billion) into 
the economy. A contingency reserve of 
DM2.5 billion in his last budget could 
provide a further stimulus if needed. 
No one has actually said that these 
funds will be brought into play in 1972, 
but Herr Schiller as good as gave the 
game away early in December by 
predicting a real growth rate in gnp 
of between 2 and 3 per cent for the 
coming year, when virtually every 

economic expert in the country agreed 
that if nothing was done Germany's 
economy would grow by no more than 
1 per cent. The tax repayment and 
contingency reserve should jack up the 
figure by 1 per cent. 

Given this boost, a growth rate for 
Germany in 1972 of 2 per cent—or a 
bit more, allowing for the currency 
realignment—is a reasonable guess, 

though much still depends on the 

precise timing of the move. Herr 

Schiller will probably want first to see 
some evidence of a slowdown in prices 


(still rising at nearly 6 per cent). 
But wage settlements do seem to be 
responding to the situation. Unemploy¬ 
ment is already up by more than half 
on a year ago and will rise further. 
Nearly 100,000 workers are on short- 
tune ; and there is scarcely a 
manufacturer in the country who any 
longer claims that he cannot keep up 
with demand. So the metalworkers, 
after their three weeks' strike, settled 
for 7 per cent for a 15-month period, 
which is nicely within the government's 
guideline of 7 or 8 per cent a year for 
total wages and salaries. The 1.6 
million public employees, now negoti¬ 
ating new wage contracts, may get 
even less. Even so, the cost of living in 
Germany is expected to go up by 
around 4J per cent in 1972. 


Japan: how much 
recovery ? _ 

Tokyo 

Despite the revaluation of the yen, the 
outlook for the Japanese economy gives 
some room for cheer. The latest guess¬ 
timates of real growth heard in Tokyo 
for the fiscal year starting in April, 
1972, range from the distinctly cautious 

7.3 per cent put out by the official fore¬ 
casters of the Economic Planning 
Agency to the 8.6 per cent of the Japan 
Economic Research Centre. Both fore¬ 
casts imply more modest gains for 
1972 as a whole, but growth will be 
accelerating ; the JERC's calculations 
would have the economy on a 10 per 
cent growth path by next autumn. 

Admittedly, the JERC’s calculations 
were made on the assumption of a 

14.3 per cent revaluation of the yen 
instead of the eventual 16.9 per cent. 
But the economists do not feel that 
this will change the picture much. The 
most questionable part of the JERC 
forecast is its optimism about invest¬ 
ment. For after the enormous increases 
marked up in the 1965-70 boom (when 
the share of gross fixed investment 
iri gnp rose nearly seven full points to 
a record 37.6 per cent), private invest¬ 
ment may have come to an end of a 
medium-term cycle—and one unusu¬ 
ally closely geared to exports. In the 
last two years of the boom, 1968 and 


1969, approximately a fifth of all new 
private investment was directly in¬ 
duced by buoyant foreign sales pros¬ 
pects. 

None the less, the JERC reckons that 
private plant and equipment expen¬ 
diture will rise some 8 per cent in 
volume in fiscal 1972, rebounding 
from its unusual drop in fiscal 1971. 
The EPA, on the other hand, sees 
private investment rising by only 3 
per cent and is also less encouraging 
about private housing. 

While the EPA has remained silent 
on government spending, the JERC has 
forecast a rise of 30.8 per cent in fixed 
capital formation by the government, 
against 24,8 per cent in fiscal 1971. 
This may be the vital point for the 
immediate future. The £ point cut to 
4J per cent in the discount rate this 
week, the fifth reduction in 15 months, 
will help to buoy up the recovery. 
But easier credit may not work its old 
Japanese magic in today’s situation. 
The real trick will be to accelerate an 
alreadv overdue shift in emphasis 
away from private investment towards 
public investment in social capital. 

On the balance of payments, it is 
the EPA which predicts the more 
buoyant outturn on current and long¬ 
term capital account. The official 
estimate puts this basic surplus at 
$3.68 billion for fiscal 1972 : the JERC 
at $1.78 billion. 

Clearly Japan has not been knocked 
flat. The peculiar adaptability of the 
Japanese, and the close liaison between 
their business and government, may 
once again work to confound the 
pessimists on growth, 


Who will make way for America? 

Shares of total manufacturing exports 
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Dunkirk changes gear 

To-day, Dunkirk has facilities to handle 125 OOO T ships. 

By 1 974 Dunkirk will be handling 300.000 T ships. 

The industrial zone currently covers 3.750 acres 25.000 acres 

are in the course of preparation, of which 20.000 in the [ > I A11Tnwn . 1B: __ 

immediate neighbouring of port facilities. V.ISmmiSIcii w nhmnhVSmhm 

Dunkirk, a coastal industrial «one is growing rapidly. fd||S»c»i*MRRE de commerce et diroustme de duikerque 

Dunkirk, focal point for industrial North-West Europe. wTOi dumkeaque ifrancei tm oesoio 



I httg j tvrthts hi h*> teen scld tht adt rr t mint t ft r mfr rmattonal purpo et t«/y and t neither an offer t sell 
nor ountation / i* ffer is buy any f the r reunites 


1,093,052 Shares 


Clark Equipment Company 


Common Stock 

($7.50 par value) 


Blytb & Co., Inc. 

Drexel Firestone The First Boston Corporation duPont Glore Forgan 

tMtrpenM iRtorpersUd 

Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 

Iaeer*eraie« 

Hornblower & Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lazard Frercs & Co. 

bNIHnM 

hoades & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 

!fl»er»o«at«)d laoenanted 

n Brothers Smith, Barney & Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 

lawrawiM 

Sm&Co. White, Weld & Co. Dean Witter & Co. Bached Co. 

bnnanM InMrNnM 

Reynolds Securities Inc. Shearson, Hammill & Co. 

laeerMvmUd 


Lehman Brothers 

boarponM 


A.G. Becker & Co. 


The First Boston Corporation 
Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. 

»yes Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
Salomon Brothers 
Wertheim & Co, 


Bank fiir Gemeinwirtschaft Burkhardt & Co. 

AMtaWMMUMlMft 

Deut scheBan k Dresdn er B a n k 1 

Social Gfatrale de Banque S.A. C. G. 1 


Credit Industrial d* Alsace et de Lorraine 
Hamfaros Book Morgan Grenfell and Co. 


Hamfaros Book Morgan Grenfell and Co, 

Ualto* Lhtltei 

C. G. Trtokaus Westdeutsche Landesbank 

Giroaentrale 


December 16 t9fl 
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France: smiling 
by order _ 

Paris 

In the end France was dazzled by the 
gilt on Mr Nixon's devaluation cake, 
and accepted a considerably larger 
upvaluation of the franc against the 
dollar than M. Pompidou had earlier 
considered acceptable. But officials in 
Paris prefer to point out that, compared 
with the position last May before the 
D-mark floated, the French have still 
won a marginal trading advantage. 
They arc therefore facing 1972 with 
some confidence, although quick to say 
that the new year will not he paved 
with roses. 

France’s industrial production is not 
expected to rise quite as fast in 1972 
as it did in 1971, when it chalked up a 
6 per cent gain. Manufacturers' new 
orders—particularly export orders for 
chemicals, household equipment and 
metals—have fallen off slightly in the 
past couple of months. If this slacken¬ 
ing is anything more than seasonal, 
exports could grow by only 8 to 10 
per cent in 1972, compared with 
the thumping 12 per cent in 1971. 
Any recession in Germany, which is 
France’s mam market, could hit them 
harder still This would be serious 
because; exports provided some of the 
main steam behind the French 
economy in 1971 ; they exceeded 
imports in every month except 
September, arid in several months 
amounted to over Fr ro billion. 

In 1972, public investment is to be 
increased ; and steps may be taken 
early in the year to stimulate private 
investment, probably through tax 
reductions. Private consumption should 
continue to be huovant, but it will be 


surprising if real gross national product 
rises by much more than 5 per cent. 
This would fall short of the target 5.9 
per cent set in the national plan for 
each year from 1971 to 1975. But it 
would still be one of the highest growth 
rates in Europe. 

In 1971, consumer prices rose about 
6 per cent and wages about 10 to 12 per 
cent, leaving workers about 4 to 6 per 
cent better off. Under present official 
guidelines, prices are not supposed to 
rise by more than 4.5 per cent in 1972, 
nor wages more than 9 per cent. The 
guidelines are having some success. 
Since October over 100 contracts have 
been signed between the government 
and different industries severely 
limiting price rises until next March, 
The government has been pursuing 
a policy of signing sliding-scale wage 
contracts in the nationalised industries 
giving fairly modest rises immediately 
but with a cost of living clause. It is 
encouraging that this type of contract 
is now beginning to be picked up by 
private industry as well. 

Italy: up to 
government _ 

Rome 

Italy needed that little bit of luck in 
the world currency realignment in 
which it managed to unhitch itself from 
the French franc and British pound, 
effecting a 1 per cent devaluation 
against them. Compared with May it 
has won a net 4 per cent devaluation 
against all the currencies of its Euro¬ 
pean trading partners, who between 
them take 50 per cent of its exports. 
Not that the small concession will have 
much direct effect on Italy’s problems, 
which have little or nothing to do with 


external pressures. Italy has large 
foreign exchange reserves, and is rather 
pleased with itself for not taking in 
more in recent months ; it acquired 
only $400 million out of the $13 billion 
bought by central banks in the last 
four months before the dollar cheap¬ 
ened, having craftily made early repay¬ 
ments of loans of $800 million or so. 
In that one respect, the Italian cry is 
“ Tm all right, Jack ” or " Io sto bene, 
Giovanni.” 

In all other respects, Italy’s 
economic outlook is grey. After 23 
ballots to elect a president, it does at 
least have a new' head of state, but no 
head of steam in its economy. An 
almost uninterruptedly good record of 
postwar growth has ground to a halt, 
with only about a 4 per cent rise in 
gnp in 1971. Why ? Industrialists, 
almost to a man, blame the labour, 
unions, saying that the very big wage 
settlements in the hot autumn of 1969 
—and continued labour agitation since 
—have made it impossible for them to 
take investment decisions. But they 
agree with the unions that there is one 
obvious way -to get the , Italian 
economy moving again : the govern¬ 
ment must accelerate public works 
expenditure, especially on housing, the 
health services and education. Reform 
of these is long overdue. 

The trouble is that the system of 
determining what the Italian govern¬ 
ment can spend is so inhibiting that 
the money is never actually spent. As 
one example, a law was passed in 1967 
providing L200 billion ($320 million) 
a year for five years for the school¬ 
building programme in special areas 
Every municipality decided how main 
schoolrooms they needed ; their collec¬ 
tive proposals added up to twice what 
the government had allocated. By the 
time this overbidding had been 
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slimmed, two years had gone by. Even 
then, the government only provided 
money for building ; and the local 
authorities had to buy land which they 
could not afford. So another law had to 
be .passed. By the fourth year of the 
programme, only L335 billion had been 
spent, in place of die L800 billion 
allocated, There is no carry-over of 
unspent money after five "years. The 
new layer of regional government is 
likely to increase the lag, because 
everything will have to go through yet 
another layer of politicians. 

A five-m'an team, under the prime 
minister, Signor Colombo—-and includ¬ 
ing his enthusiastic economic adviser, 
Professor Ferdinando Ventrigllia—-is 
trying .to speed up the bureaucratic 
machinery. But the deadweight comes 
less than is generally sa'id from the 
bureaucracy—and more from Italy’s 
antiquated legislative procedure, which, 
in some of its most important aspects, 
daites back to 1892. In 1972 this 80- 
year-old impediment is likely to mean 
that increased government spending on 
public works and housing will come 
only partially and sluggishly to the 
rescue of the Italian economy. Optimists 
say that Italy's real gross national pro¬ 
duct may grow by 2 per cent or so 
in 1972. Some of the best realists in 
Rome are expecting no more than a 
halt to any further fall in it. 


Australia: an 
election year 

Canberra 

Efforts to curb inflation in Australia 
have been singularly unsuccessful. Some 
of the inflation is imported: of the 
rise of nearly 7 per cent in consumer 
prices over the past 12 months, 


higher import prices accounted for 2 
percentage points. Australia’s decision 
to revalue by only 6.3 per cent against 
the dollar (implying a 2.1 per cent 
devaluation against the pound sterling 
and 1.75 per cent on average against 
its other main trading partners) will, 
of course, do nothing to help on that 
score. But, the main thrust 
to inflation is coming from wages. 
Weekly earnings are still rising at 
around an annual 15 per cent. 

The independent arbitration commis¬ 
sion which fixes basic wage rates has 
paid only limited regard to the need 
for moderation, and indeed awarded 
a nationwide 6 per cent rise a year ago. 
This time round, however, the board 
has postponed the key hearings, 
normally held in December, until 
February, and has already rejected 
union claims for an extra week’s 
holiday. But employers have also been 
ready to negotiate over the odds. 
The government has replied by 
banning resale price maintenance, 
promising to put more teeth into its 
laws on restrictive trade practices and 
raying it will review tariffs. It has also 
cut the growth in government spending 
and raised taxes. The result has been 
a stiffening of employer resistance to 
wage demands and a rise in unemploy¬ 
ment to its highest for a decade. 

However, 1972 is a general election 
vear. With consumer spending 
running below the estimates given 
by Mr Billy Snedden, the treasurer, 
in his budget last August, and 
the underlying growth in gnp probably 
no more than 4 per cent instead of the 

per cent he then forecast, some scope 
exists for further stimulation. The 
danger is that, as election day 
approaches, Mr Snedden will do too 
much, before the wage-inflation spiral 
has been eliminated. 


South Africa: a 
very cheap rand 

Johannesburg 

Thai the rand was devalued against 
gold was no surprise. But few 
observers expected ais bSg a change as 
12 per cent—over four points more 
than die dollar. It wifi certainly 
improve the competitiveness of South 
Africa’s canning and other export 
industries against Australia, and ought 
to stem South Africa’s mounting pay¬ 
ments deficit, especially allied to the 
severe tightening of import controls 
at the end of November. Whether it 
will get South Africa hack on to the 
envisaged growth track of 5.5 per cent 
a year remains to be seen. 

For 1972 die most optimistic growth 
forecast comes from the Stellenbosch 
Bureau for Economic Research, which 
predicts 4.5 per cent, thanks partly to 
the devaluation. But most business¬ 
men regard this as supreme 
optimism. Vital imports of capital 
equipment will be more expensive. 
Government measures to check infla¬ 
tion (the cost-of-living index rose 6,5 
per cent in the year to October) have 
borne heavily on the private sector. 
Even though government spending has 
been rising fast, consumer spending 
has slowed, while fixed investment and 
productivity have sagged badly. Nor 
is there much prospect of relief for 
company profit margins. Apart from 
the additional boost to costs that 
devaluation and import protectionism 
will give, there is little prospect of any 
easing of wage inflation in South 
Africa’s artificially constricted labour 
market—diat is, unless more jobs 
become open to non-whites, among 
whom unemployment has been rising. 
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Canada: brighter 
ex surcharge 

Montreal 

Without 'the American surcharge and 
with the investment tax credit avail¬ 
able also for non-American capital 
goods, the Canadian economic outlook 
is much brighter than in the autumn 
—the more so since Ottawa has 
successfully held out for a floating 
exchange rate. Even before August 
15'th, Canada’s current account was 
shifting back to a familiar deficit. From 
an unprecedented surplus of $Ci.r 
billion in 1970 and a much smaller 
projected surplus for 1971 of around 
$C3f>o million, exports of goods and 
services are expected to fall short of 
imports \yy at least $0400 million in 
1972. The mild economic recover} 
now under way has been pushing up 
imports, while exports to western 
Europe and Japan have been falling. 
If the American expansion really zips 
ahead, Canadian experts should pick 
up, The government hopes that would 
make Canadian businessmen revise 
upwards their capital spending plans : 
a recent survey' showed they were 
thinking of spending only 3 per cent 
more on plant and equipment in 1972 
than in 1971. 

Two imponderables are the outcome 
of the inevitable negotiations to revise 
the United States-Canada car-parts 
pact—which has so far worked indis¬ 
putably in Canada’s favour, contribut¬ 
ing some $C2 f )0 million annually to 
the trade surplus-—and the new guide¬ 
lines Washington wants hammered out 
for defence cost-sharing arrangements. 

The new year could sec consumer 
expenditure rising by 9 per cent in 
money terms -the same as in 1971. 
Also, pre-tax company profits, which 
rose g per cent in the first nine months 
of 197b should be up about 15 per 
cent in 1972. Another big stimulant 
will be the budgeted 15 per cent lx>ost 
in total government expenditures. 
Canada’s real gnp should grow 6 per 
cent in 1972 against an estimated 5.8 
per cent in 1971. Unhappily, this 
still falls slightly short of the 6.5 per 
cent growth rate that the economic 
council recently said would be essential 
if any real inroads into unemployment 
are to be made. With Canada’s labour 
force growing faster than new jobs, 
unemployment will remain a problem. 
The most optimistic forecast is for the 
jobless rate to drop from the current 
seasonally adjusted 6.6 per cent rate 
to a low of 6 per cent by midsummer. 


Living with higher inflation 

Consumer prices. 

% changes on six months before, at annual rates 
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Benelux: down 


Brussels 

Greatly dependent on external trade, 
Benelux is wide open to outside 
influences, especially to what happens 
in Germany. The Washington agree¬ 
ment on currencies has cheered 
businessmen only marginally. 

At the recent meeting of 
the Conseil Central de TEconomie— 
the Belgian equivalent of Britain’s 
Neddy—the ministry of economic 
affairs was still clinging to its earlier 
forecast of a 4 per cent growth rate 
for Belgium in 1972, which is better 
than in the past year. The business 
representatives on the council, how¬ 
ever, could sec no more than 3 per 
cent. 

The Dutch are more gloomy. 
Official forecasters thought in 
September that the real growth in 
Holland’s gnp might slow from about 5 
per cent in 1971 to about 3 per cent in 
1972. Now' some people are talking 
about only a miserly 2 per cent. 

Even before the guilder was 
repegged at a higher rate than The 
Hague wanted, Holland’s competitive 
position was being eroded by large 
increases in wages and prices. This 
erosion looks like continuing. The 
planning bureau reckons net unit 
labour costs in Dutch industry could 
rise by a terrifying io| per cent in 
1972, nearly twice as fast as those 
of its main competitors. 



East Europe: a 
mixed bag _ 

The year 1975, Mr Kosygin told the 
Supreme Soviet in November, will see 
Russia reach the level of industrial 
and agricultural production America 
now has-—which .« a long way from 
claiming it will actually overtake 
America in crude output. Even »if 
Russia did, it has a population 20 per 
cent larger than America’s and its 
services and infrastructure are still at 
the stage of a developing country. 

However, Mr KosygSn’s modest 
pride is a fair indicator that the 
Russian economy has gone rather 
hotter than expected this past year. 
Indeed, the Russians have made small 
upward adjustments to their 1971- 
75 targets, although the growth rate , 
of 39 per cent now foreseen in national 
income over these five years remains 
lower than the 41 per rent achieved 
in 1966-70. 

In Poland the Gierek regime, now 
one year in office, is trying to raise 
the growth rate to 6^ or 7 per cent 
from the feeble levels that char¬ 
acterised the later years of Mr 
Gomulka. Simultaneously it plans to 
divert more resources into housing and 
consumer goods (the recent deal with 
Fiat for producing a small car is one 
sign of this) and to scrap Mr 
Gomulka’s over-hopeful goal of self- 
sufficiency in grain. There will be less 
reluctance to import food from the 
west, and more use of western know¬ 
how (as in the big deal with British 
Petroleum to set up a refinery on tin* 
Baltic coast using BP crude). 

Czechoslovakia, aiming at 5 or <> 
per cent annual growth, has still 
not recovered from the disruption and 
low morale caused by the Soviet-led 
invasion of 1968 ; here the economic 
prospect 'is heavily affected by whcthei 
the Husak regime succeeds in recover¬ 
ing a tolerable measure of populai 
support. Hungary, with a similai 
growth target, is pressing ahead with 
its four-year-old economic reforms 
even though it has run into a seven 
foreign trade deficit, Hopes arr 
pinned on a more rigorous supervision 
of new 'investment projects by tin 
banks and a policy of letting inefficient 
firms go to the wall. East Germany, 
the most developed member of the 
group forecasts an even lower growth 
rate for the 1971-75 plan period, of 
4.7 to 5.1 per cent a year. Even 
this may be optimistic, for it is still 
suffering from a shortage, of power. 
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Rumania and Bulgaria are still look¬ 
ing for annual growth rates of between 
ko and ia£ per cent and 8 and 8£ per 
cent respectively, Rumania being 
f rather optimistic. 

To try to escape from a slowing of 
growth in national income, members of 
Comecon (the communist trading area 
excluding the Far East communist 
countries, Jugoslavia and Albania) are 
pinning their hopes on two things. One 
% is increased industrial co-operation 
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with the west, although little will be 
achieved unless the communist coun¬ 
tries stop trying to drive so hard a 
bargain that capitalist firms lose 
interest (as the Russians found in 
their talks with the Japanese on Siber¬ 
ian natural gas exploitation). The 
other is increased economic integra¬ 
tion within the group. But that 
requires more sense being put into the 
various countries* pricing systems. 
Nor is it clear that the Comecon 


Investment Bank will help to solve the 
problem. As expected, the Hungarians 
are to get finance for their Ikarus 
buses, the Poles for their machine 
tools, and Rumania for a cellulose 
combine. But there is also a lot of talk 
about developing the raw material 
base of the area, and about a 
levelling-up of living standards. Both 
of these suggest that Russia will get 
more than its fair share of what finance 
is going. 
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What comes down must go up 

An upturn in American business whets the appetite of commodity investors. 
But metals look like remaining dull. Cocoa and rubber are better specs 


Commodity brokers make money not 
(.only when prices are moving up or 
down but even when they are still ; 
otherwise there would be many more 
long faces around the London metal 
exchange and Plantation House. For 
The Economist commodity prices 
indicator moved only a marginal 1.3 
per cent in 1971 (end-year on end- 
year) and shows little expectation of 
much movement in 1972. Most major 
commodities are still well below their 
price levels in the late 1960s. This has 
shifted the balance of world trade in 
favour of industrial nations that pro¬ 
cess raw materials and against those 
less developed countries that produce 
them. Britain is saving £25 million a 
year across its foreign exchanges on 
lower metal prices alone. 

Base metals have led the shift. 
Copper, which has a weighting second 
only to oil in world trade, dropped 
below £400 a ton in 1971 as surplus 
stocks piled up to a record level. Those 
who swear by charts will forecast a 
ro$y future for metals from our graph. 
But the next 18 months will 
bring an increased world copper pro¬ 
duction of around half a million tons, 
as ambitious projects planned two years 
ago when the price was £700 a ton 
come on stream. It will take an 
unexpectedly large industrial recovery 
to mop up this extra metal. Copper, 
therefore, is unlikely to move much 
either way from its present price of 
£410 a ton. For below £400 many 
mines become unprofitable, while at 
above £450 new supplies can be made 
quickly available. The old days when 
copper varied 40 per cent in a year 
may therefore be over for a while. 
If copper can now enjoy the relative 
stability of the other base metals it will 
benefit producers and consumers alike. 

But 1972 looks like being an equally 


unexciting year for speculators in the 
precious metals. Gold, now halfway to 
being demonetised, is unlikely to move 
by more than 5 per cent either way 
from i'ts present free market price of 
$43 .5 an ounce and, with currencies 
at least temporarily stable, will not, in 
the next 12 months, seem an 
attractive hedge. Silver, which is the 
commodity in which private investors 
most commonly dabble, has an equally 
gloomy prospect. Nothing has stopped 
the steady two-year decline in silver 
prices to which the dollars devaluation 
has, for European holders, added a 
further twist. A ( t least a bottom point 
of 125 American cents an ounce has 
been fixed ; that is the level at which 
the American Treasury. has agreed to 
buy new production. But there is so 
much speculative silver waking to be 
liquidated at the smallest price rise 
thait there is little scope for a revival 
in the metal. If Wall Street’s equities 
continue -to move ahead few investors 
will want to be caught in silver. 

Metals are traditionally the most 
erratic of commodities, but this year 
no sector has moved so much as fibres 


which have gone up by 18 per cent 
on The Economist indicator after six 
years of gentle decline. The Indo- 
Pakistan war sent the price of jute to 
the high level of £152 a ton from 
which it is certain to come back in 
1972. But the fibres index is likely to 
remain high, because Australian wool 
prices have finally begun to make a 
firm recovery from 20-year lows. 

Although cocoa has sunk 34 per 
cent on the year to £185 a ton, the 
prices of tea, coffee and sugar have 
all improved. The usual cyclical 
pattern of these commodities suggests 
that cocoa may be the best investment : 
certainly it has the most scope for 
recovery. Cocoa prices only two years 
ago were as high as £380 a ton. 
Rubber also seems a good speculative 
choice. At 14.2P a kilo rubber is 
unusually low ; surplus stocks are 
now disappearing with the return of 
Chinese buying, while synthetic rubber 
is becoming steadily more expensive. 
Any industrial recovery quickly boosts 
demand for rubber ; the price could 
rise rapidly to its old levels of around 

27p. 


Commodity prices The Economist Indicator 1963*100 
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BUSINESS 


Britain 



There s nothing much doing in the City 


so I may as welt go to the sales 


How many days has a holiday? 


No one knows how many days’ holiday 
Bntish workers really get and for the 
moment no one cares England has 
fewer official holidays than almost 
every other country in Europe (and 
Scotland has one day fewt r still) , that 
much is gcneially accepted But what 
about the Tuesday after Christmas, 
which the Department of Employment 
suggested industry might treat as an 
extra day ofT unless 

local custom, the needs of individual 
undertakings, the preference of 
employees or other Deal circumstances, 
including agree merits alre adv made, mis 
indicate anothci date 

The civil service, many retailers and 
much of industry took the day off, 
although other shops decided it would 
be a good dav to stait their ^ales and 
pulled in the erowds accordinglv The 
Stock Exchange was open but empty 
On Wednesday, the sales were in 
full swing Whitehall was conscious 
if not actually buzzing, but much of 
industry still had the holiday spirit 
The National Economic Development 
Office was still shut and so were a 
great many mines which, by adding up 
an accumulation of rest davs, are going 
to stay shut all the week Peace moves 
to prevent the miners’ strike due to 
start on Monday week were suspended, 
too. The office staff were back ait 


Perkims’ diesel plant, but the plant 
itself w*is still idle The rule of thumb 
seemed to be (that big companies, in 
big industries, were back to normal 
while wnaller companies found it 
cheaper, as well as simpler, to close 
down for the whole week and let their 
staff get over Christmas and the New 
Year in a angle hangover That 
marked them out as potentially good 
Europeans , it is precisely what the 
common market headquarters in 
Brussels did 

This is an arbitrary and not a very 
fair method of distributing one of the 
most cherished fringe benefits that a 
worker can have Why should traffic 
wardens have had to turn out in some 
provincial towns on Wednesday, but 
not in others ? Will they get the option 
of another day off some time later in 
the year? Some of British Rail’s drivers 
were very upset when they were told 
they could not work overtime Primi¬ 
tive man felt the need for a mid¬ 
winter orgy to keep his sanity during 
the dark, cold days, but 1972 man is 
better equipped, hght-and-heatwise, to 
survive them and quite a lot of people 
might prefer to trade the extra days 
tney have taken off this week for others 
when skies are brighter 

Since the Treasury deals with bank 
holidays, the Home Office controls 


religious holidays like Good Friday, 
the Depa r tment of 1 rade and Industry 
fixes dates for the spring and autumn 
holidays, the Department of Employ¬ 
ment supervises workeis’ regular 
annual holidays, and the Foreign 
Office watches European holidays, the 
British worker is not likely to get much 
coherent advice from the Government 


A modest rush 

And was it, after all that, such a good 
shopping Christmas > The reflex 
reaction of retailers is to say that it 
was, although a few do sav that it 
was better than they expected and 
they had not been expecting verv 
much A 3traw poll suggests that sales 
might have been up by an average of 
12-15 per cent which, allowing for the 
9 per cent rise m prices that has taken 
place since last Christmas, suggests only 
a modest increase m volume There 
were some spectacular exceptions The 
John Lewis Partnership, spread across 
the country, estimates its sales weie up 
37 per cent , Maples, that its were 
up 22 per cent. 

Both sound as if die boom in furni¬ 
ture and household equipment that had 
been building up fairly slowly since 
hire purchase controls and purchase tax 
were relaxed m July, had picked up 
momentum just when the seasonal wave 
of Chmstmais spending began. This 
would explain the relatively small rise 
in the bank notes in circulation over 
Christmas At just under £4 billion, 
this is only 6 per cent more than it was 
over the previous Christmas, not really 
enough to pay the higher prices The 
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difference is not wholly made up by the 
growing use of cheques and credit 
cards ; both the Shops and the banks 
say that the explanation as that much 
Christmas shopping was done on hire 
purchase. It was, in other words, out¬ 
side the normal seasonal pattern. 

Unemployment seems to have hit 
this kind of shopping less than it has 
hurt food sales. In Cardiff, one depart¬ 
ment store was frankly astonished that 
its sales were 20 per cent up and in 
Leicester, the big Co-op store was 
reporting the same kind of increase 
(the Co-ops were less optimistic in 
London). But food sales showed a 
regional pattern that closely followed 
the pattern of unemployment. Volun¬ 
tary grocery chains like Spar-Vivo, 
which know what goes on in the comer 
shops, found sales only marginally 
ahead of inflation in towns like Hull 
and Newcastle, but anything up to 15 
per cent up on last year’s in the fatter 
home counties and in Manchester. But 
it was a slow start; most Christmas food 
buying was put off until the last week. 
So was some other shopping. Early in 
Christmas week, British Home Stores 
had begun to think Christmas would 
end rather drearily. Then the customers 
piled in at the end of the week and 
trade now looks like being 15 per cent 
up - 

The January sales, some of which 
began on Christmas Eve, give some idea 
what 'the Christmas shoppers did not 
buy. Rails of Winter coats are selling ax 
half price in shop after shop. In some 
boutiques, they are selling well below 
cost; this has been a tough winter for 
small, specialist shops. Freezers, which 
were said to have been up in the front 
of the shopping spree, were being cut 
by a third ’in so many shops that it 
looks as if retailers are trying to unload 
as much purchase tax-paid stock as 
possible before the Chancellor uses the 
regulator to trim a bit more off pur¬ 
chase tax. This he is expected to do 
fa'iriy soon, if only to avoid a buyers’ 
strike during the next three months in 
the hope that tax cuts might come in 
the budget. The television and radio 
sots bought in specially for the sales 
are most probably on sale-or-retum, 
under which the retailer pays purchase 
tax only after he makes a sale. A com¬ 
mon anxiety not to be caught holding 
highly-taxed stock also seems to be 
behind cuts of up to 50 per cent in the 
prices of cosmetics, something new to 
the skies. The shoppers were lapping it 
up. What is more, they were paying in 
huge wads of notes. Hie shop asanft- 
anti were astonished. No one had 
paid like that before Christmas. 


Skipping 

Sour charity 

The Chamber of Shipping is appealing 
for ‘more subsidies again, but the 
Government should not necessarily 
Share its alarm. The British fleet’s pro¬ 
portion of world dhip orders has 
certainly dropped from 12 to 5 per cent 
since investment grants were abolished 
a year ago. However, there are sound 
commercial reasons for the fall. Ships 
oidered now will almost certainly be 
delivered on to a market glutted with 
capacity. British shipowners have not 
been making the profits they expected 
on the ships they bought during 
Labour’s spending spree : container 
ships, for example, have mostly proved 
a financial disaster. Also, as productivity 
rises, fewer ships are needed to handle 
the same cargo. A container ship inay 
do the work of four conventional ships. 
So numbers must inevitably derline. 

British shipping can hardly claim to 
be underprivileged when it still enjoys 
free depreciation. The beauty of free 
depreciation as a stimulus is that it is 
worthless unless your company is profit¬ 
able, and shipowners are having to 
learn how 'to sail ships for profit instead 
of for the fun of it. This is just what 
the abolition of investment grants was 
meant to do. The trouble is that by 
acting unilaterally the British Govern¬ 
ment threw away a valuable card for 
negotiating an international abolition 
of subsidies, without which capacity 
will never be brought under control. 

Cars _ 

A public Rolls 

Early in the spring Rolls-Royce 
('Motors) is expected to go public, with 
a £24 million profit behind it on a 
turnover of £35 million and after its 
best selling and most profitable year 
ever. This has for some time seemed 
the better solution to the Rolls-Royce 
receiver, Mr Rupert Nicholson, than 
selling off the company to the 
highest bidder. Those who were anxious 
to buy it were after its diesel engine 
section, which now has some of the 
most advanced research on Wankel 
rotary diesels for trucks. This sort of 
buyer was almost certainly not going 
to be able to keep the car side of Rolls- 
Royce going, but then neither were any 
of the motor manufacturers who also 
showed an interest in it. 

Making Rolls-Royce cars is a pecul¬ 
iar business that bears about as much 



relation to ordinary motor manufac¬ 
turing as yacht-building does to turning 
out giant tankers. Its proper place is 
in the leisure industries. The scale of 
production is absurdly small by mass- 
production standards : a 1971 output 
of 2,270 Rolls-Royces and Bentleys, and 
a planned 1972 one of 2,600. It was 
impossible to see British Leyland mak¬ 
ing a go of a market like this, at 
£14,000 a car, and no other motor 
company was likely to have been 
allowed to buy the car factories 

Trade unions 

Seeing red 

Some trade unions are beginning to 
see openings for turning the Industrial 
Relations Act to their own advantage. 
In the National Union of Seamen the 
leadership has been using it to bash 
the communist militants. The secre¬ 
tary, Mr William Hogarth, got his 
members to agree to register under the 
Act, which they did in October. Now 
he has pointed out that the union’s 
rules will have to be changed to comply 
with the Act, which is perfectly true, 
but Mr Hogarth’s changes go well 
beyond what is strictly necessary and, 
in doing so, will tilt the balance 
against the militants. If the changes 
are approved at the union’s summer 
conference, no seamen’s strike could be 
called in future without a ballot of all 
members. Had such a rule been in 
force six years ago, the crippling strike 
of 1966, which Mr Wilson blamed foi 
the start of all his subsequent economic 
troubles, might not have happened. 

But not all changes induced by the 
Act will necessarily go in the 
moderates' favour. Communists have 
been banned from holding office in the 
Electricians’ and Plumbers’ Union ever 
since the ballot scandal. But the 
registrar, Mr Robert Keith, could 
decide that the ban is undemocratic. 
Since the electricians have so far 
stayed on the register they face the 
possibility of having to lift the ban and 
risk the communists getting back. 
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Surprise, surprise, the 
dollar's strong 


Mast countries 'have by now declared 
their new exchange rates to the Inter 
national Monetary Fund. In the table 
below we show a selection of them. 
Three strange bedfellows—South 
Africa, Ghana and Jugoslavia—have 
declared new parities that is to say, 
expressed their new rates in terms of 
gold. The others have not done so, but 
have defined new central or middle 
rates in terms of the dollar. The latter 
rates can be. changed without getting 
formal permission from the IMF ; 
apart from that, the choice makes no 
odds. The question of whether Presi¬ 
dent Nixon does, or does not, eventu¬ 
ally ask Congress for the increase in 
the price of gold becomes more and 
more academic. 

Most of the sterling area countries 
have not gone down all the way with 
the dollar. Even India has not done so 
(although Pakistan has). South Africa 
has devalued nearly 5 per cent against 
the dollar, but that affects Britain far 
more than it does the United States. 
Hongkong is one of the few sterling 
countries nor to have devalued against 
sterling in some degree. Nobody yet 

New central rates _ 

% changes from May 1, 1971, parities 

Against $ Against £ 


Japan +16.9 + 7.6 

Switzerland +13.9 + 4.9 

Germany +13.6 + 4.6 

Austria, Belgium, Holland 

+11.6 + 2.8 
Britain, Prance, Hongkong, Spain 

+ 8.6 — 

Denmark, Italy, Norway, Sweden 

+ 7.5 - 1.0 

Turkey + 7.1 - 1.3 

Australia + 6.3 — 2.1 

India + 3.0 - 5.1 

United States, East Africa, Greece 
Pakistan, Israel — — 7,9 

South Africa* - 4.8 -12.3 

Jugoslavia* —11.8 -18.7 

Ghana* -43.9 -48.3 

•New parities 


has done the final sums of the dollar’s 
effective average devaluation, although 
it looks as if the initial guess of 9 per 
cent against the world mix of other 
currencies will be about right. But the 
continued floating of the Canadian 
dollar gives a dash of uncertainty any¬ 
way. 

EEC _ 

Farm squabbles 

Brussels 

The Christmas scrap over maize shows 
how difficult it is to run the European 
Economic Community’s farm policy 
without fixed exchange rates between 
the member countries. When the 
Germans and Dutch floated their 
currencies upwards in the summer they 
raised their import duties on farm 
imports to maintain the local prices of 
these imports and to preserve the 
margin of preference enjoyed by 
imports from other EEC countries over 
those from outside. 

After the Washington currency 
settlement it made sense for the 
Italians and French to follow suit, 
otherwise American grain exporters 
would have gained an advantage. But 
while attention in Italy was concen¬ 
trated on the presidential election, 
Italian officials saw an opportunity to 
escape from commitments in an earlier 
package deal, whereby Italy’s maize 
imports from America are made dearer 
than those from France ; the Italians 
therefore refused to apply new taxes to 
counter the effect of ithe dollar devalu¬ 
ation. 

The French immediately treated the 
matter as a major political issue, 
demonstrating once again their sensi¬ 
tivity to the slightest attempt to tinker 
with the farm policy or to erode their 


hard-won gains in earlier bargaining. 
A pronouncement from the Elysfe# 
(where M. Pompidou is becoming 
increasingly aware of the farm vote as 
the parliamentary elections approach) 
thundered that the farm policy was 
untouchable. Chastened, the Italians 
climbed down. The necessary border 
taxes will be applied. 

This same French sensitivity—which 
treats every detail of the farm policy^ 
as an issue of principle—has beeri 
giving British negotiators a hard 
time. Britain gave a general commit¬ 
ment to phase out deficiency payments 
to its farmers. At French insistence 
this has now been elevated to a 
matter to be supervised annually and 
in detail by the council of ministers. 
The Six have agreed on the various 
rates of border taxes to be applied on 
cereals, semolina, etc (the sensitive 
items) until the dollar realignment is 
settled formally and a new “ green ” 
unit of account can be worked out. 
The farm policy will lumber on— 
until the next currency changes. 

Pakistan _ 

Whose debts ? 

Karachi 

Pakistan has lost 40 per cent of its 
gross national product and 60 per cent 
of its population. The first casualty 
from this considerable shrinkage will 
be the armed forces, which consumed 
60 per cent of Pakistan’s combined 
revenue budget of $280 million in 
1970-7 1 . Without the east wing fewer 
resources will be available for defence, 
with the impact likely to be felt most 
severely in the Punjab, where the army 
was predominantly recruited. 

As for industry in the west, despite 
talk of damage from the loss of its 
markets in the east, the fact remains 
that these markets had been slipping 
away progressively ever since the crisis 
began nine months ago. The result 
has been greatly increased efforts by 
Pakistani firms to find export markets 
instead, with the mult that exports 
from the west have been {pished 3 ° 
per cent above 1970 levels. 
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Back to that old gun-making 


However, the west now faces the 
„ loss of foreign exchange earnings from 
jute ; it will have to pay hard currency 
for tea, jute goods and paper ; and 
there is little prospect of any new aid 
so long as the moratorium on debt 
repayments continues and the rupee is 
not devalued. Even more controversial 
will be just how these debts are to be 
allocated between Pakistan and Bangla¬ 
desh. The argument goes to the 
very roots of east Bengal’s original 
grievance : that it earned the foreign 
exchange, which, was then spent 
chiefly in the west. 

In his busy two weeks since assum¬ 
ing power, Mr Bhutto has made one 
significant move on the economic front, 
by demanding the return to Pakistan 
of the capital held abroad by 
Pakistanis. Thanks largely to persis¬ 
tent political instability,, the flight of 
capital has reached astronomic propor¬ 
tions in recent years: total holdings 
abroad could be around $200 million. 
Calling it “ the blood of Pakistan,” Mr 
Bhutto has ordered it to be returned 
and has impounded the passports of 
members of the 22 richest families, not¬ 
ably the Saigols, the Dawoods and the 
Adamjees, threatening to “ take host¬ 
ages” if the money is not repatriated. 


Airlines _ ■ 

Worst year ever 

It was a real, across-the-board slump. 
Now it is becoming possible to see just 
how many passengers must have fled 
the scheduled airlines and their high 
fares for the charter operators and their 
low-low ones, for the scheduled airlines 
have just come through their worst 
12 months since the International 
Civil Aviation Organisation began 
keeping records in 1945. To the airlines 
a bad year is one in which traffic grows 
by 11 per cent, and in a really good 
one growth can exceed 19 per cent. 
Passenger traffic in 1971, after making 
every allowance for distance, was just 
3 per cent up and it is necessary to go 
back 14 years, to find another 12 
months anything like as bad. 

The airlines will blame this on the 
economic setbacks in America and 
Europe, on almost anything, in fact, but 
their own policies. It takes a long time 
for returns to come in for charter traffic, 
so ICAO has no idea yet how they have 
been doing, but it is certain that char¬ 
ter operators are taking well over 20 per 
cent of North Atlantic traffic and as 
much as 40 per cent of it on some 
routes—like those to Germany. 
Scheduled airlines are increasingly set¬ 
ting up their own charter companies to 
get back with one hand the traffic that 
they are losing with the other. By 
making only token cuts in fares, they 
have made almost certain that the 
charter operators will walk away with 
the business again in 1972. 

Argentina _ 

Broke 


Argentina’s request to have its foreign 
debt rescheduled comes on the heels 
of Chile’s decision to do the same. 
For Chile, the immediate blow has 
been the slump in the copper price. 
Argentina’s problems are more 


complex. Inflation gathered pace in 

1970 to an annual rate of over 20 
per cent, accelerating still more in 

1971 to an annual rate of 40 per cent 
by mid-year. Partly because of this, 
and partly because of political uncer¬ 
tainties, there has been a flight of 
Argentine capital abroad : the central 
bank president reckoned in November 
that $1 billion had left the country in 
the preceding 12 months. 

Although the peso had been 
repeatedly devalued by small amounts 
in the early part of the year, the gov¬ 
ernment eventually introduced the 
present two-tier system. Under this, 
part of each foreign exchange trans¬ 
action is made at the “ financial ” rate 
and part at tlhe (higher) “ commercial ” 
rate. By increasing the percentage that 
must be carried out at the financial 
rate, it has, in effect, brought about 
a further devaluation, but still nothing 
like enough to reflect rising internal 
costs and prices. The result has been 
a sharp deterioration in Argentina's 
balance of trade. In the first half of 
the year imports were 21 per cent up 
and exports 13 per cent down. Foreign 
companies have been obliged to borrow 
only from abroad. This means they 
have been buying pesos in the spot 
market and selling them forward, lead¬ 
ing to a build-up of short-term foreign 
exchange liabilities. 

Because the peso has been consis¬ 
tently overvalued, exporters’ earnings 
have been pared to the bone. Rather 
than favour them and the cattle-owning 
interests by adequately devaluing the 
peso, the government has instead been 
subsidising Argentine-owned meat¬ 
exporting and packing houses. Even 
so, meat exports in the 11 months to 
November were down from 605,000 
tons (1970) to 378,000 tons (1971). And 
the giant of the industry, Compania 
Swift de la Plata (owned by Deltec 
International, a largely American- 
controlled company based in the 
Bahamas), was forced into insolvency. 
Swift in September worked out a deal 
with its creditors whereby they would 
be repaid over four years, but the 
court rejected the scheme, ordered the 
government to appoint a receiver, and 
required Deltec’s other local assets to 
be used to pay the creditors. Swift is 
appealing, but the nationalists are 
cock-a-hoop. The incident is ominous 
for Argentina’s meat-exporting industry 
(given the indifferent record of the 
state-owned meat packing firms), and 
for Argentina’s hopes to attract foreign 
investment in future. Nor has it 
created the ideal atmosphere for 
renegotiating Argentine debts. 


Key indicators; world commodity prices 


Doing things by halves 
Ghana devalued its currency by 49% 
against sterling this week, bringing 
down cocoa prices in its wake to £185 
a ton. Cocoa producers will get paid 
substantially higher prices which will 
encourage production. But since much 
of the industry's equipment is imported 
the devaluation ie unlikely to do much 
for Ghana's balance of payments. 


Index Percentage 

1963=100 change on 

Dec Dec one one 

22 29 month year 


Ail items 121.1 121.7* 4 - 3.8 4 1.3 

Food 136.2 137.1* 4 5.6 - 0.1 

Fibres 90.2 90.4* 4 3.2 418.5 

Metals 172.5 172.9 4 1.4 - 4.9 

Miec 101.1 101.0* 4 1.0 - 6.9 


•Provisional 
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Will Wall Street accept 
direct rule? 

_ New York 


The Securities and Exchange Commis¬ 
sion submitted to Congress last week a 
request for new, broad regulatory' 
powers which, if approved, would 
significantly alter the present system of 
market regulation and subject Wall 
Street increasingly to direct rule from 
Washington. Since the 1030s securities 
acts established the present scheme 
of co-operative regulation, Wall 
Street—meaning mainly the New 
York Stock Exchange—has retained 
the responsibility for making rules for 
its own member brokers and disciplin¬ 
ing them for any infractions with 
minimal interference from the SEC. 
In a far-reaching redefinition of its 
duties, that agency now seeks, among 
other things, broader power to dis¬ 
approve or alter rules proposed by 
stock exchanges and the right to 
review and modify disciplinary actions. 
The SEC seeks, in addition, to take 
over from the exchange direct super¬ 
vision of stock certificate depositories 
and procedures. It could simply be 
anticipating similar measures Congress 
has been expected to initiate on its own 
after investigations of the securities 
industry under way on Capitol Hill 
since early 1971. 

Be that as it may, last week’s SEC 
recommendations came rather as a 
surprise to brokers who had keen wait¬ 
ing for the regulatory agency to 
declare its position on two entirely 
different controversial issues that have 
been wracking the industry. These are, 
first, whether institutional investors, 
notably investment management and 
insurance companies, should be 
allowed to own seats on the all- 
important New York Stock Exchange 
(which unlike most of the 13 American 
exchanges still has strict rules barring 
institutional membership) ; and, 
secondly, whether the present fixed 
commission rate scheduled on listed- 


transactions should be further modified 
so that the present requirement that 
brokers negotiate their fees with cus¬ 
tomers on trades of $500,000 or more 
should be reduced soon to a lower 
breakpoint in the $350,000 to $400,000 
range. The SEC recently completed 
more than six weeks of hearings on 
these and other suggestions to reform 
and restructure the industry, and, now 
that everyone else has had their say, 
the SEC is expected to state its 
position by no later than mid-January. 

The expectation is that on the 
question of permitting financial institu¬ 
tions to own their own NYSE seats 
the SEC will rule in favour of such 
memberships, but in a way that will 
prevent the institutions from enjoying 
lower preferential fees as a result of 
the arrangement. On the contrary, it 
is expected that such brokerage sub¬ 
sidiaries will be required to engage 
only in a general brokerage business 
and be explicitly prohibited from 
handling transactions of the parent 
concern. From the SEC’s point of 
view, this solution has a Solomon-like 
appeal. While the institutions would 
seem to have prevailed because they 
would then be allowed to own seats, in 
actual fact they will have gained little 
beyond the opportunity to finance the 
operation of additional public broker¬ 
age houses. Under such an approach, 
to be sure, existing brokers will face 
increased competition from more 
broker members—but they will be 
vying for a larger pool of business than 
they could if an institution could set 
up a brokerage subsidiary to recapture 
its own commissions. 

On the question of negotiated rates, 
the expectation is that the SEC will 
not even give the illusion of retreating 
further from the fixed commission 
schedule. There is widespread alarm 
among brokerage houses that a too 


rapid lowering of the cut-off could 
severely pinch their revenues and n 
profits, and possibly set off yet 
another financial squeeze. The SEC 
seems sensitive to this contention, and 
is expected to resist a further drop in 
the negotiated rate cutoff until the 
operations of the present $500,000 
breakpoint have been properly put to 
the test. 

Markets 


I'm a jolly broker 

London’s idea of a happy new year 
was an index at its highest for 2 J years. 
No one was over-concerned by the fact 
that the rise, nearly two points up on 
Tuesday, when there was hardly a soul 
about, and nearly 8£ points on Wed¬ 
nesday, when the brokers came rolling 
back in rather greater numbers, was < 
based on not much more than half the 
recent volume of business. The holi¬ 
day mood began wearing off a point or 
so by Thursday, by which time the 
absentee rate was down to around 10 
per cent and the market closed down 
with the index at 472.8. This is 
remarkably good, considering how 
sharp the week’s rise has been, and 
shows that London’s institutional 
buyers still feel there is only one way 
to go, and that way is up. 

In New York, where a lot of brokers 
were back in their offices by 8.10 on 
Monday morning, they had more news 
to ponder about. There was the , 
resumption of bombing in North Viet¬ 
nam to take into their calculations, i 
and, by the time they had done that, j 
the bombing was called off and the | 
sums had to be done all over again. , 
But what were really being taken 
seriously were the possibility of further 
cuts in the prime rate, the rise in the 
economic indicators, the end of the 
tax-loss period and signs of an upsurge 
in capital spending. By Wednesday the 
Dow Jones was up ia£ points on the 
previous Christmas, to 893.6 but, gp in 
London, Thursday looked a more 
sober day. By lunch the index had 
dropped nearly four points.* 
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Sensibly, the Japanese market 
closed down for a week on Wednesday, 
after days of hectic speculative trading 
had lifted the new stock exchange 
•index to 199.45, only 10 points off the 
1971 and all-time high. Trading 

companies, which it had been said 
would lose heavily from the yen 

revaluation, like Sumitomo Shoji, 
Mitsui and especially C.Itoh, went up. 
The shipbuilding companies, scheduled 
to lose $900 mn on fixed dollar 
contracts, went sailing up too— IHI 
untypically high on the list of active 
stocks and leading the fleet. The 

market decided, in a rush, that the 
revaluation had been overdiscounted. 
Anyway the trading and shipbuilding 
companies had sold dollars forward 

on a massive scale. Even shipping, with 
talk of dividend cuts next year, 
zoomed up, fed by speculative rumours 
of links here and deals there. Japan 
Line closed at Yen 221 compared with 
a 1971 low of Yen 50. Money is run¬ 
ning out of people’s ears. On the 
Osaka market, Nippon Dream Kanko, 
an amusement company that has never 
paid a dividend, has been a hot stock. 
But some time in the new year the 
dream mav be cut short. 

Preference shares _ 

Tax speculation 

One of the more innocent speculations 
in the market is whether preference 
shareholders will make a windfall gain 
from the corporation tax change in 
April, 1973. At present preference 
dividends are paid out of income that 
lias borne corporation tax, and the 
company is also responsible for deduct¬ 
ing income tax at the standard rate 
from the dividend. So a 7% dividend 
is worfth only 4.3% in the hand of the 
shareholder. Under the French system 


of corporation tax, the corporation 
tax rate would be 50%, but dividends, 
including preference dividends, would 
then be distributed free of income tax. 
Thus a 7% dividend would be equiva¬ 
lent to a gross 10% one. 

A variant of the French system is 
one of the two alternatives under 
consideration for Britain in 1973. 
This, the so-called “ imputation ” 
system, appears the most likely to be 
adopted, but, unfortunately for 
preference shareholders, it has 
the side effect of making the windfall 
very unlikely. For the revenue, instead 
of treating corporation tax as an 
advance payment of the income tax 
on dividends, wants to count the in¬ 
come tax on dividends as an advance 
payment of corporation tax, leaving 
things as they are now. 

Not that the full value of preference 
shares under the present rules is 
being exploited by companies even 
now, though the advantage of being 
able to treat the dividends as franked 
investment income has been known 
since 1965. Thus, the 7.9% yield on 
Imperial Chemical Industries' 5% 
preference shares is equivalent to 13% 
from a debenture, because the deben¬ 
ture yield would be taxable at the 
corporation tax rate of 40%, as would 
ordinary trading profit. So any firm 
not expecting to earn 13% or more on 
•its assets would do better to put its 
shareholders’ money in preference 
shares—except that there is only a 
narrow market for them, since they 
are only about 1 % of the issued capital 
of British companies. 

Metro- Goldwyn- Mayer _ 

Topper's trumps 

Every movie company is only just 
as good as its last movie. And Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer’s latest —The Boy 
Friend —is, judging by two weeks of 
reviews and business, a hottie. And 
a cheap, made-in-Britain (starring the 
skeletal Twiggy) one too. At a cost of 
$2.1 mn, shared with Britain’s EMI, 
it is so far a cry from the Hollywood 
musicals of yesteryear that it is bound 
to make a profit. 

The new, revived MGM has had a 
miraculous turnround over the past 
two years, and the figures for the first 
quarter of the 1972 year show the 
improvement is continuing : net 
income is $2.5 mn versus $2 mn. As 
Mr James Aubrey, president and chief 
executive (or “ topper ” as manage¬ 


ment moguls are now called) explained 
to the New York investment analysts, 
it is possible to make a profit without 
making a hit as long as the business is 
run like a business. In the process he 
has upset a lot of producers, artists and 
film historians. But he has rescued the 
company from the verge of bankruptcy. 

The stock market remains sceptical. 
The trouble is the brooding presence of 
Mr Kirk Kerkorian, now bidding to 
increase his share of the equity from 
40% to 44%. No one likes a single 
dominant shareholder, especially when 
the company buys out some of his 
private interests, as has been done 
recently to build up a huge site in Las 
Y T egas where a $75 mn hotel— 
“ MGM’s Grand Hotel ”—is to be 
built. Neither do the sceptics see how 
MGM, still with a weak balance sheet, 
can take on more debt for this venture 
as well as for another one even more 
uncinematic—the building of three 
cruise ships at a cost of approximately 
$54 mn. The leisure-showbiz concept 
is right, but the timing wrong, and the 
estimated cost of the ships on the low 
side ; even 80% financing will entail 
casli and interest payments. However, 
at $19, the price of Mr Kcrkorian’s 
offer, the guessed p/e is a Twiggy¬ 
sized 0- 


Twiggy (right): not exactly Hollywood 
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APPOINTMENTS 


The Polytechnic of 
North London 

DEPARTMENT OP 
OEOORAPHY 

RE ADVERTISEMENT 

Lecturer (Grade 11 ) in 
Applied Economics 

This 16 u new and challenging 
post created to prepare tor the 
introduction or Inter-disciplin¬ 
ary degree courses. 

Applicants must be highly 
qualified in their field with 
appropriate teaching experi¬ 


ence and they will be expected 
to work with several other 
spectah«ts In establishing new 
C N A.A courses 

Kaiary . lecture: fOrade ID 
£2,l95-£2,875 (subject to formal 
approval) plus London Allow¬ 
ance £118 

Further details of the post 
and application forms may be 
obtained from the Deputy 
Secretary, The Polytechnic of 
North London, Prince ol Woles 
Road, N W 5, on receipt of a 
Stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope 

Applications .should be re¬ 
turned within 14 days of the 
appearance of this advertise¬ 
ment 


Classified 

Advertisement Rates 

lineage £0.60 per line 
Display £10.00 per s.c.i. 

Management Appointments Pegs 

(salary over £7,000 p.a.) 
special position— i page 
minimum £480 per page and 
pro-rata 

Property Page special position 
— i page minimum £440 per page 
and pro-rata. 

Box number provided free of 
charge. 

Latest date for acceptance of copy, 
noon Wednesday. 

Telephone JEJ Johnson 01-930 5155 


CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 


Jessel Securities 

Limited 


Mr. Oliver Jessel reports on another Record Year’s Profits 


Points from the Chairman's Statement accompanying the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended 30th June 1971. 

# Profits before taxation advanced from £2,360,000 to £4,346,000. 

0 Ordinary dividend raised from 35 per cent to 48 per cent. 

0 Board proposes a scrip issue of one ordinary and deferred share 
for every eight held, and expects to maintain the 48 per cent 
ordinary dividend on the increased capital, equivalent to 
54 per cent on the existing capital 


Summary of Results 


Year ended 30th June 
1971 1970 


Profit before taxation £4,346,000 £2,360,000 

Profit after taxation attributable 


to shareholders 
Ordinary dividend paid 
Earnings per share 
Ordinary dividend 


£1,916,000 £1,288,000 

£1,163,000 £672,000 

61% 52% 

48% 35% 


Copies of the Report and Accounts are available from: 
Jessel Securities Limited 
1 6 Finsbury Circus London EC2M 7BX 


The Institute of 

Development 

Studies 

AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
SUSSEX (BRIGHTON, 
SUSSEX) 

HAS VACANCIES FOR AN 

Economist/Statistician 

A group ot social scientists 
working with Prof Llpton, com¬ 
paring studies of villages in 
poor countries, requires an 
Eoonomlst/Statlsticlan os soon 
as possible. Responsibilities will 
include (a) statistical analysis 
of single village surveys to 
isolate groups of factors linked 
to specific job problems, ib) 
economic or other explanation 
of these links and groupings, 
(c) statistical hypothesis formu¬ 
lation and testing for the pro¬ 
ject as h whole, covering 
aspects ot inter-village varia¬ 
tion in population, migration, 
land use and employment 

Appointment for 1 year in the 
first Instance bul almost cer¬ 
tainly renewable for a further 
2 years. Initial salary £2.000- 
£3,000 p.a t PSSU according 
to experience and qualifications 
Job specification and applica¬ 
tion form from Derek Wood- 
roffe Closing date for receipt 
of applications 14-th January 
1U72 


Lincoln College 

l UNIVERSITY COLLEOE OF 
AGRICULTURE) NEW 
ZEALAND 


Lecturer/Senior Lecturer 
in Farm Management 

The Council of Lincoln 
College Invites applications for 
appointment to the position 
of Lecturer Senior Lecturer in 
the Department ol Farm 
Management and Rural 

Valuation 


The successful applicant will 
join « large traching depart¬ 
ment. with active research and 
consulting i ate Tests Experience 
In one of these areas would 
be an advantage, but considera¬ 
tion will be given to recent 
graduates with good degrees 
Particular interest would 
attach to candidates with 
experience or aptitude in 
agricultural systems research, 
simulation, and computer 
modelling, who would further 
develop Interdisciplinary work 
in the College. 

Commencing salary according 
to qualifications and experience. 
The present salary scales for 
academic staff are : 

Lecturer $NZ5.123-$6 ( 663 per 
annum. 

Senior lecturer $NZ8,fl7l- 
$7,863 per annum (bar) 
$N£0,iO2-$6,577 per annum. 

Removal expenses and fares 
of successful applicant will be 
reimbursed up to specified 
limits. New Zealand Govern¬ 
ment Superannuation available 

Conditions of appointment 
obtainable from the Registrar 
of the College In Canterbury. 
New* Zealand, or from the 

Association of Commonwealth 
Universities iAwtt).M Gor¬ 
don Square. London WC1H OFF 
(Tel : 01-387 8572). 

Applications doss on If March 
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APPOINTMENTS 



ECONOMIST 
Corporate Planning 

We are a £200 million international group with 
interests in gases, engineering, metals, food, 
chemicals and distribution. We require an 
Economist to join our Planning Secretariat— 
the team at the Group's centre with responsi¬ 
bilities for the development and co-ordination 
of long-term business plans. The emphasis of 
the work in this appointment will be to 
strengthen our understanding of the present and 
future interactions of the firm with its environ¬ 
ments, bearing directly on strategic policy 
advice for top management There will also be 
some shorter-term business forecasting work 

Candidates aged 26 to 32 should expect to 
spend three-four years in this position before 
taking up a planning or line appointment in a 
Trading Division. 

Starting salary is negotiable but it is unlikely 
that anyone currently earning less than £3000 
would have the necessary background The 
usual fringe benefits will apply. 

Please write giving brief details of qualifications, 
experience rind present salary, quoting reference 
S.224, to 


Mrs. C. A. Livingston, 

Head Office Personnel Manager, 
The British Oxygen Company Limited, 
Hammersmith House, London. W6 


BUSINESS 


EUROPEAN COMPANY 
INFORMATION 


Over 50 years of analytical experience have 
gone into our European “ know-how.” Today 
this expertise covers nearly 300 of the most 
significant Companies on the Continent. 

Subsidiary Companies—capital structure— 
10 year accounts analysis AND just when you 
need it most that vital piece of late news— 
all on Extel’s up-dated European Service cards. 

The cost? Just £90 a year. 




Extol Statistical Services Ltd , 

37/45, Paul Street, London, EC2A 4P6 
01-251 0561. 


EAST SUFFOLK COUNTY COUNCIL 
Department of Social Services 

RESEARCH and 
DEVELOPMENT 
OFFICER 

(Salary Grade SO 2—£2766 to £3075 p.a.) 

to monitor effectiveness of current services, procure 
and process data on need for new services arid evaluate 
alternative methods of providing them. The successful 
candidate nuay be young and will certainly possess 
a relevant professional qualification, sensitivity to the 
aims and objectives of the social services, an observant 
and enquiring mind and the ability to apply this 
to -the production of objec tive assessments over the 
whole range of the department’s functions. 

Further particulars and application forms can be 
obtained by contacting Mr I. H. Callings (Ipswich 
55801, extension 352) and should be returned 10 
Director of Social Services, P.O. Box 36, County Hall, 
Ipswich IP4 2JN. 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 



Extracts from the chairman’s statement 
for the year ending 31st March 1971 


It gives me particular pleasure to present to you the 
results for the Year Ending March 31st 1971 which were 
achieved despite the most difficult trading conditions both 
in this country and abroad. In addition, there was a 
significant change in the management of the Company. 

During the period there was a reduction in sales but an 
increase in profitability. 

I am confident that we can look forward to the 
maintenance of this profitability although with the current 
economic uncertainties it would be unwise to attempt a 
forecast any distance ahead. 


1 am, nowever, very nappy to report that up to the 
end of September .this year our sales were approximately 
10% above those achieved over the same period last year. 

Whilst we are encouraging the younger Directors to 
expand the business and indeed they have already achieved 
significant results in this direction, your Board is determined 
to retain the quality of goods and service which have 
together made your Company unique. This is a family 
tradition of which your Company is rightly proud, »and 
we will ensure that it is jealously guarded. 

P. R, ASPREY, Chairman 

ASPREY & CO LTD, 

165/169, New Bond Street, LONDON W1Y OAR 
City Branch: Asprey & Birch & Gaydon, 

153 Fenchurch Street, LONDON E.C.3. 
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CheshireCountyCouncil 


Town Planners/ 
Mathematicians/ 

Systems 

Analysts 

£2,766x £100 
approx -£3,180 


University of 
London 

Leon Fellowship 

Applications arc invited lor 
the Leon Fellowship for 
Research i preferably in the 
fields of Economics or Educa¬ 
tion) for the Session 10 (2-73. 
The Fellowship is ol the value 
of not less than £1,200 a year, 
anl is tenable In the first 
Instance for one year. It is not 
essential that candidates 
should be members of a 
university, but they are 
expected to put lorward a 
programme of research of an 
advanced character and to pro¬ 
duce evidence that they can 
oarry it out. Selected candidates 
will be required to attend for 
interview Furl her particulars 
should be obtained from the 
Deputy Academic Registrar, 
University of London (EC'l), 
Senate House, London, WC1E 
7HU. and applications for the 
Fellowship must he received 
not later than l February 
1072. 


University of 
Warwick 

Lectureships in 
Sociology 

Applications are Invited for 
the above posts from candi¬ 
dates qualified In any of the 
following fields : Sociological 
Theory, Social Statistics, 

Social Research Methods, 

Comparative and Historical 
Sociology, Personality and 
Society, and Sorial Administra¬ 
tion Salary m the scale 
£1,401-113,417 p a . with F.S S U 
Starting date 1st October, 
1072. Further particulars and 
application forms may be 
obtained from the Registrar, 
University of Warwick, Coven¬ 
try CV4 7AL quoting Ref No 
19/2F/71 Closing date for 
applications 24Lh January, 1072 


For further 
appointments 
see pages 5,76 to 79 


The County Planning Department 
(Information and Techniques Division) 
has vacancies for two Principal Planning 
Officers. 

1. The first vacancy is for the third in 
command of the Division who will be 
involved in r and provide management 
and supervisory advice on, most of the 
projects in the Divisional programme. 
These are briefly the collection, 
processing and dissemination of a wide 
range of data; the establishment and 
operation of data monitoring systems, 
and the use and improvement of the 
urban systems models which play an 
increasingly important part in town 
planning. 

2. The second vacancy is for an officer to 
initiate and carry out the specific project 
of establishing a method of collecting 
and analysing countryside recreation 
statistics. This will be an original 
investigation and the project is to be 
sponsored by the Countryside 
Commission. 

For neither pest is a qualification'in 
Town Planning essential; versatile 
mathematicians, or economic or 
mathemathical statisticians (or systems 
analysts with the right sort of first 
degree) might jwell be equally suitable. 
Application forms and further 
information from.- 
The County Planning Director, 
Corrimerce House. Hunter Street, 
Chester CHI 1SN. Closing date for 
applications—10 January. Please 
specify whether applying for either 
or both posts. 


INSTITUTE OF DEVELOPMENT STUDIES 


at the University of Sussex 


DIRECTOR 


The contract of the present Director (Mr Dudley 
Seers) expires in mid-1972 and the Governing Body 
invites applications for the vacant post from men and 
women of any nationality. 

The Institute, which is an autonomous national institu¬ 
tion, located at the University of Sussex, was established 
in 1966 to carry out research, teaching and advisory work 
in development studies. It is continuing to expand and 
expects substantially to increase its present size by 
1975/6. 

The Director, who should have proven administrative 
ability, a professional reputation in a social science and 
experience of developing countries, is responsible for 
the administration and the academic work of the 
Institute. The successful candidate will be appointed on 
contract normally for five years, with other terms and 
conditions (including F.S.S.U.) similar to those which 
apply to senior posts in UK Universities. 

The salary of the post will be negotiated with the 
successful candidate but on present university scales 
will not be less than £6,000 per annum, A Director's flat 
is available in the Institute building, for which a rental 
contribution is payable by the Director. 

Further particulars are available from the Administrative 
Secretary, Institute of Development Studies at the 
University of Sussex. Falmer, BRIGHTON BN1 9RE, 
Sussex. AH enquiries will be treated in strict confidence. 

The closing date for applications is 29.2.1972. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


COURSES 


3S 




Zambia 


Financial and 
Economic Research 
in Zambia 

Vacancies exist for Economic-Commercial or 
Financial Research Officers in the newly formed 
State Finance and Development Corporation in 
Zambia. 

The salary with gratuity and allowances will not be less 
than £5000 p.a. and is subject to negotiation. 

The work which is challenging and is intimately con¬ 
cerned with the formulation of policy and advice at 
a high level offers good opportunities for travel in 
Zambia, Africa and the rest of the world. 

Applicants who possess a degree or professional qualifi¬ 
cation in economics, business, commerce or banking and 
who wish for a detailed job description should write 
to the Zambia High Commission, 7/11 Cavendish Place, 
London, W.l. marking the envelope "Financial Appoint¬ 
ments Dept." 


University of 
Warwick 

Readership or 
Senior Lectureship 
in Sociology 

Application* an* invited for a 
post of Reader or Senior Lec¬ 
turer in Sociology Candidates 
may be from any of the main 
fields of sociology but should 
have a sound knowledge of 
theoretical sociology and con¬ 
siderable teaching experience. 
Salary in the scale £3,393- 
£4,401 pa., with F.8.5 U 
Starting date 1st October. 
1972. Further particulars and 
application forms may be 
Obtained from the Registrar, 
University of Warwick. Coven¬ 
try CV4 7AL. quoting Ref Mo. 
19/t -1. Closing date for appli¬ 
cations 24th January, 1972. 


APPOINTMENT 

WANTED 


AMERICAN CONSULTANT with 
stronq experience m Industrial 
development, transportation, com¬ 
puters, and electronics seeks respon* 
bl« analysis, market research, 
•’ngm-eerlng, management develop 
mint or forensic science assign¬ 
ments. European language*, refer- 
trices. Write or telephone. 

Or. William M. Maser 
Ml Eighteenth Street, NW, 
Washington. OC, USA. 
Telephone : 2 Q 2 * 65 M* 67 . 


EDUCATION 


Read for a 
Degree at Home 

Successful Postal Tuition lor 
OCE O and A levels (all Boards). 
London University Degrees. Teachers' 
and Professional exams, Business 
Btudles. Gateway Courses for the 
Open University. Guidance by 
Graduate Tutors. Fees by instalments 
Wolsey Hall Is Accredited by the 
CACC. FREE prospectus from 
Wyndham Milligan. MBE. MA. 
Principal. Department CA1, 

Wolsey Hall, 

Oxford. 0X3 «PR. 

Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees ol the 
University uf London Specially 
prepared Courses for the Federation 
of Stock Exchanges, for Accountancy. 
Company Secretaryship. Law. Coating, 
Banking, Insurance Marketing, OCE. 
Also many thoroughly useful (non¬ 
exam) courses in Business Subjects. 

Write today for details or advice, 
stating subjects In which Interested 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. 092), St. Albans, or 
call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, SC*. Tel. 01-241 6874. 
i Founded 1910) 

Accredited by the Council for the 
Accreditation of Correspondence 
Colleges. 


Stay ahead 


in 


BANKING 


TWO SEMINARS 


INTERNATIONAL 


T 1 ’ 1141 


BRUSSELS, 14-16 FEBRUARY 

9 Going International 

• Developing an International strategy 

• Organising and Controlling International 
Operations 

9 Joint Ventures in International Banking 

• The Multinational Bank 

• Eurodollar Financing 

9 International Cash Management 
9 Syndication 
9 EEC Banking Legislation 


FINANCIAL PLANNING 
AND BUDGETARY CONTROL 
G 

BRUSSELS, 16-18 FEBRUARY 

• Objectives of Financial Planning and Budgetary 
Control 

• Cost and Profit Centres 

• The Budget as a Managerial Tool 

• Profit Planning 

• Costing in Banking 

• Developing the Overall Budget 

• Budget Implementation 

• Variance Analysis and Reporting 


The fee is £96 for each of these two Seminars. 

To register, please contact Stephen Beck, 
Programme Director, Management Centre Europe 
Avenue des Arts, 4. B-1040 Brussels, Belgium. 

Tel: 19-03-90 Telex: 21.917 


Management Centre 
Europe 
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This advertisement appears as a matter of record only . 

New Ihkuo 

Inter-American Development Bank 

Washington, D. C. 

SWISS FRANCS 60,000,000. 

()%% Swiss Franc Bonds of 1971 due 1986 

TlM*sr li;m i Imtii muJcrwriiton l»y tin* following Swiss, ha ks: 

SWISS HANK CORPORATION SWISS CREDIT HANK UNION BANK OF SWITZERLAND 

HANK LEU LIMITED SWISS VOLKSBANK GROIPEMENT DES HANQC1ERS 

privf's gknkvois 

A. SARASIN & ( IK PRIVATE BANK & TRUST COMPANY GUOIIPKMKNT Dli IIANQI1KUS 

PltlVES ZURICHOIS 

Dcrrmlirr 11071 




% 

7.18% on demand deposits 
with immediate withdrawal 
available. And even higher 
rates on fixed term deposits. 


^ With the safety of a solid experienced bank in a stable, 
tax-free country 

t^ We offer completely confidential accounts with no 
reports to any government, accounts in any currency, 
and full banking services. 

Send the coupon for details. 


BRITISH AMERICAN BANK, LTD., DEPT. EC9 
BRITISH AMERICAN BANK BUILDING 
P.M.B. N7770, NASSAU, BAHAMAS 

□ Please send full details. 

□ Please open account. Amount enclosed . 

Name . 



\ Bnna3mtTuanl\m> / 


Address 
City ... 


. Country. 

BM^mcricanBank 

LIMITED 


Dr. F. Cruz, Chairman 



One Apple a Day. 

Good fruit is a result of good soil and axcellant care. 
Business, too, needs care and solid foundations. 

Daiwa Bank has the superior services. 

Cultivate your apples, and lat us assist with your business. 

THE FULL SERVICE BANK 

DAIWA BANK 


Branches Nationwide Correspondents Worldwide 
Head Office: Osaka, Japan 
London, New York, Los Angeles, Frankfurt 
Joint Venture Bank: P.T. Bank PerdanJ* Djakarta 


■i Becfetered as a Newspaper. Authorised as Second Class Mali, Post Office Dept, Ottawa 
;l 'aJkd printed in England by Haxetts Offset Ltd., Slough. Cover and colour auction Htho** 
~ *»pap*r Ltd., « St Jamie's Street, London SWtA 1HG. Teioptume 01-934 

^----1—:-J-! ^ ^_ 



posed by David Broekdorft Ltd., Walthamstow, London, ® ^; 
d by Taylowr Ltd.. Maidenhead. Published by Tht dtopnom** 1 
L Postage on this iuw : UK BtP : Owmb Ahv - J 
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■ 

% 

IJ9 

320 

134 

Union Discount 
United Dom Tst 

II 

5 

r 16 

3 8 

2 6 







335 

230 

h\ 

46'* 

Insurance 

Aetna Life & Cas 

563*. 

-16'. 

2 5 

148 

53*. 

904 

1295 

245 

2875 

162-9 

344 

50 

77 

37', 

630 

520 

156 

2125 

119 7 
180 

39 

39b 

335 

Allianz Verslch 

DM 365 

—5 

16 

ie 1 

320 

Comm Union 

460p 

i 12 

3 3 

too 

197 

15470 

271'* 

IIS 

44610 

Eagle Star 

Gen Accident 
Generali 

SOOp 

I76p 

L 49350 

4 22 
-+7 

150 

24 

3 1 
0-9 

fen 

»2 

167 

Gdn Royal Exch 

286p 

-F 14 

2 8 

237*. 

Legal & General 

340p 

FI 63 4 

\ 18 

2 7 

105 

55'* 

Nat Nedriandn 

T 14 

3 a 



is 

I9q 

226** 

Pearl 

3l0p 

1 4 

32 

5000 

3485 

172'. 

Phoenix 

266p 

|2 

3 2 

94 

143 

Prudential 

171 p 

3 2 

29 

19** 

IJ4 

26$ 

Royal 

406p 

i'8 

3-2 

14-75 

9 26 

38 

301 

Sun Aitlapce 

532p 

Y 315 

\9 

3 1 

I64'» 

124 

13 

140 

Talsho Mar ft F 

-67 

17 

543 

304*4 

to 

281 

Toklo Marine 

Y5Q8 

+55 

10 

I4S 

130 

3975 

Zurich Ini 

Fr S47S0 >H$0 

3-5 

204 

147 


Cross led 
yield, 

Dec 29 

1971 

*P 

Eurobonds 


l ast week**, 
price. 

r Inv w< -k's 

|*l l<t" 

Yield 

to 

maturity 

An lease 9‘V 

1986 

105'; 6’, 

106' > y- 

FJ. 17 

4 545 ' 

BarHiyv 8V rt 

I9H6 

103'. 4\ 

1(10. 4\ 

/ 19 

5 895 ! 

Bc*< g W 11 Her R f ’[ 

19/9 

102 ** J '* 

103 4 

7 79 

7 435 i 

Ccjmiiu-rci.il Union »3S"' 0 

1986 

103 4 

I0J 4 

/ 98 

7 715 1 

Esso 8% 

1986 

l()3'« 4'» 

»03'*-4 3 * 

7 43 

7 620 / 

To. d 8% 

'981 

)07 J * 3 3 * 

103 4 

f 38 

6 805 / 

Gi-nerd Motors 8 3 *% 

1986 

105 6 

105'* 6'* 

7 95 

7 960 

Gcrural Telephone A tlc*<trie 8'*% 

1986 

104'r 5S 

105 6 

MJ 

8 445 

Shell 8°{, 

1986 

103-4 

101-4 

7 51 

7 010 i 

Hill Samuel B'1 0 /, 

1986 

103 4 

103-4 

7 98 

8 205 / 

Rank 8 3 *% 

1986 

104 5 

104-5 

8 II 

8 195 / 

1 ransoican Gulf R% 

1986 

107'.; )’» 

103-4 

7 .5! 

8 465 f 

Firestone (DM) 7’*°^ 

1986 

101 '* *4 

102 'j 3 

7 33 

8 535 f 

Prov of Nova Scotia (DM) 7’*% 

1986 

99'; 100 

101 ', 

7-64 


ICI (£;DM) 8% 

1986 

101’; 2'* 

101’,-7't 

7-67 


Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

Yuld 

stocks 

Dec 29. 

on 

Dec 


1971 

week 

29 





Breweries, etc. 

Allied fsrewerles 

I37p* 

$55’* 

. 7 

3' 7 

Anhenset- Busch 

2 

1 0 

Bass, Charrmyton 

151 p 


3 3 

Bola NV 

FI 136'* 

i 6’* 

2 6 

Courage 

I24p 

6 

3-0 

Distiller ■< 

1 Alp 

1 4 

4 0 

Distill Seagrams 

$34'* 

i 

2 0 

Dortmund Union 

DM 435 

! 3 

2 3 

Guinness 

I85p 


4 0 

Heineken 

FI 251 4 

: 12 4 

1 3 

IDV 

76p 

1 

4 0 

K 11 in Brewery 

Y 227 

i 9 

3 3 

Nat Distillers 

Si 6*. 

1 1 

5 6 

Scottish & Ncwc 

89p 

1 

3 I 

Sth African Br 

77p 

i 

4 0 

Watney, Mann 

I64p* 

1 

3 3 

Whitbread 'A* 

89'*p 

’* 

i 4 

Building, building materials 

Assoc Portland 428p 

, 7 

3 0 

BPB Industries 

I75p* 

; 6 

l 7 

Boise Cascade 

$18'* 

2’* 

1 / 

Bovis Floidings 

268p 

1 3 

1 8 

Cimerus Lafarg4' 

Fr 194 

, 1 

5 5 

Cimenreries Briq 

rr B 2100 

: 20 

5 2 

Cosi-nn 

245p 

* 22 

2 l 

tng China Clays 

I09p 

i 5 

2 4 

It ilcemrnti 

L 20800 

800 

2 4 

Laing ‘A* 

I36p 

1 6 

1 2 

London Brick 

116 p 


3 2 

Mar ley 

I56p 


1 6 

Pllklngron Bros 

332p* 

2 

3 0 

Redland 

I29p 

, 5’* 

2 3 

Rugby Portland 

I46’»p* 

. 4 

2 1 

Steetlcy 

I56p 

2b6’*p 

1 1 

3 4 

Tar mac 

: 8 

3 3 

Taylor Woodrow 

354p 

: 7 

1 6 

Wirnpey 

227p 

2 

i 0 

Catering, hotels, entertainment 


ATV A' 

:sop 

1 7 

4 8 

CBS 

$47’* 

1'* 

2 9 

Granada ‘A 1 

435p 

-j 1 

2 6 

Ciand Metropolitan 204p 

1 

1 2 

Holiday Inns 

$45»* 


0 5 

Lyons 'A' 

595p 

j 5 

2 3 

Turn Houses-Forie 

ia;p 

. 6 

4 0 

Chemicals 

AKZO 

rl Cl 9 

1 3 3 

6-4 

AN!C 

L 812 

- 3 

6 2 

Amer Cyanamid 

$34’* 


3 6 

BASF 

DM 138’, 

F 


Bayer 

DM 132 3 

1 0 7 


CIBA-GEIGr 

Fr S 2580 

; 75 

d 8 

Dow 

$78 3 « 

! 2’* 

2 3 

Dupont 

$144’. 

!»• 

3 5 

Ftsons 

33 Ip 

2 

3 2 

W R Grace 

$28 

»• 

5 4 

Hocchst 

DM 148 

)3 


ICI 

277p 

. 4 

5-0 

Laporte 

78p 

$40’. 

3 

2 6 

Monsanto 

1 I 1 * 

3 7 

Montecatlm-Edison 

L743*. 



Norsk Hydro 

Kr 1000 

1 135 

II 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr 163 

2 

5 9 

Solvay ‘A’ 

Fr B 2220 

30 

7 0 

St Gobatn 

Fr 131 1 

- 0-9 

4 8 

Takcda Chemical 

Y 190 

+4 

4 5 

Union Carbide 

$43’. 


4 6 

Coat lr stool 

Arbed 

Fr B 3880 

100 

10 5 

Bethlehem 

$2*. 

-+ 1 

41 

Broker Hill Pty 

$A 12-95 

4 0 9c 


Denatn longwy 

Fr 139-9 

H 4 1 

5-9 

Fintidcr 

L 319 

-7 

I1>B 

Fried Krupp 
Granges A B 

DM 145 

HO', 

6 9 

Kr 147 

3 

• 2 


Pl If OS. 

19/1 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 



stocks 

Dec 29. 

on 

I'LL 

High 

1 DW 


1971 

wed 

29 

84 

57 3 

Horsf h 

DM 57-7 

2 1 

8 6 

85 3 

54'; 

Huopivi n 

fl 60 3 

0 9 

6 7 

177'* 

134'; 

M.-inni'shiann 

DM 140 

2', 

8 6 

64 

50 

Nippon Steel 

Y 55 

2 

9 4 

107'* 

65 7 

Rl.. a ahl 

DM /4'» 

3', 

6 0 

96S 

60 

Thvssi-n Hurtle- 

DM 68 9 

I | 


205 

140 

Upirn- Kufilm.m 

Ft 150 

7 

6 H 

35k 

2 > 

US Steel 

$31 

'. 

5 2 

122 8 

83 9 

Usmi >r 

rr 86', 

■ 1 4 

8 0 

120 

41'? 

Wcndi'l-Sidclor 

Fr 47 

2 7 

8 1 



Electrical, electronics 



701 8 

137'r 

AtG T eh-l tin ken 

DM 142 

2 8 


785 

1/0 

ASIA 

Ki 7/8 

2 

3 6 

199 

122 

WC.C 

•9(p 

7 

3 6 

475 

373 

CGF 

1. 413 

3 2 

3 9 

16I 

r *t)'; 

Chhndi- Fli'ftrn 

I59p 

1 

J 8 

83'* 

49'. 

Coins It 

$66'. 


0 8 

785 

165 

LVicj 

282p 


3 2 

203 

124 

EMI 

700p 

1 

3 1 

180 

III 

Electrolux b' 

Ki 1/6 

3 

4 5 

291 

216 

LM I ricr son b' 

Ki 7/5 

6 

2 0 

66'? 

46 '* 

GcHlT.ll LUtlCIC 

$63 J , 

2 

j. 2 

177 

90 

GEC 

i/2p 

3 

7-2 

35'. 

27 3 n 

Geri lt-1 f.let 

$31’* 

'« 

4 9 

MS 

87 

Hu ...In 

Y 106 

6 

5 7 

I37 3 . 

87', 

l lorn yw*. It 

$135 


1 0 

60‘; 

39 J * 

Motive! 

$58', 

'* 

1 1 

363'* 

206 

IBM 

$337 

9 

15 

175 

103 

Ini Computer's 

14 Ip 

17 

8 7. 

102 

64 

Mat In lies Bflli 

fi 80'* 

■ 1 9 


631 

346 

Matsushita 

Y 508 

1 17 

7 0 

712’; 

426 

Philips 

54Sp 

- 25 

3 7 

154 

100 

Plessey 

M9p 

. 10 

3 3 

39'. 

26'* 

RCA 

$30 


2 6 

1O6 

64 3 . 

Ri-diffusion 

I02'*p* 


4 1 

178’* 

67 

Reyrolls. Parsons 

R8p 

1 3 

MJ 

232’j 

179 

Siemens 

DM 205'* 

[0 7 

3 3 

3805 

2-60 

Sony 

Y 3390 

430 

0 4 

3?\ 

22'* 

Spciry Rind 

$31'* 


1 6 

125 

79*. 

Texas In-iirurnerits 

$174 s . 

i I 1 . 

0 6 

146 4 

91 

Thomson-! iouston 

Fr 97 

0 9 

4 6 

462 

257 

T horn Electrical 

462p 

- 13 

: 3 

81 

56 

Toshiba 

Y 72 

9 

B 3 

51'. 

14', 

Weslci n Union 

$43 


3 3 

48', 

32 3 * 

Westmgliouse 

$46’. 

3 ' 

1 9 



Enemcermit. shipbuilding 



217 

173'* 

At iow 'A' 

2(i8p 

, 2 

1 3 

220 

163 

Allas Copcu 

Kr 218 

2 

2 3 

85 

1/', 

B5A 

30p 

. 


309 

225 

Babtock & Wilcox 

309p 

. 17 

3 2 

180 

100 

John Brown 

I64p 

, 3 

7 0 

1595 

890 

Biown Boven ‘A r 

Fr 5 1105 

5 

4 5 

98', 

56’* 

Cohen 600 

75'*p* 

■ 4 

6 0 

60 

36 

Davy Ashmore 

50p 

. 1’, 

2 5 

188 

143 

Demag 

DM !65 

1 i 

* 8 

45 

17'* 

R FII1011 

45p 

■ 4 

1 4 

132'* 

76 

Firth Cleveland 

I09p 

1 

6 4 

428 

271 

GKN 

406p 

■ 2 

3 2 

183'* 

129 

GuteliofTnungs 

DM 146', 

2'* 

4 8 

37 

12'* 

Harland & Wolff 

27p 

i 2*, 


65 

32’, 

Head Wrightson 

65p 

I I’* 

4 6 

67 

27 

Alfred Herbert 

67p* 

1 9 


100 

66 

IHI 

Y 89 

6 

6 4 

19'* 

9'* 

Inter Combstn 

I8'»p 

1 1 


144 

81 

Inter Comp Air 

I42p 

1 13 

2 5 

44 

I9 1 * 

Laird Group 

42p 



206'* 

I5S 1 , 

MAN 

DM 169** 

l'» 

S-4 

83'* 

56 

Mather & Platt 

78p 

1 

3 6 

420 

277 

Metal Box 

389p 

1 14 

3 2 

93 

72 

Mitsubishi Heavy 

Y 80 

1 3 

7-5 

140 

101*. 

Morgan Crucible 

i I8p 

5 

4-4 

435 

340 

SKF 'B’ 

Kr 400 

10 

3 0 

68 

3i>. 

Serck 

68p* 

I 6 

2 9 

180 

97'a 

Simon tnging 

I20p 

.4 

6 2 

74', 

33*4 

Stonu-Platt 

67p 

1 1 

4 1 

65 

IS 

Swan Hunter 

62p 

\ 3 

3 2 

3800 

3020 

Sulzer 

Fr % 3200 

-F25 

4 4 



«Kh'hjto'ffoam WiSr*. YMttfeW Co.; and The Fir# BoaonCorj»r«i«n. • Ex dMd«f»4< |] Ex q**iuli«tlon. 1| 6x right*. t Ex all. ff) Flat yield. (f) To latest date 


MldWhorfWMd, 


)(The net redemotion yields dtow for tax at 40 p in £ 

















THE ECONOMIST JANUARY I, 1972 


Prizes, 1771 
High Lo\ 


467 

29'. 

95 

90 

100 


298 

75 

67 

II!** 
358 
17/ J 

87 

88 V 
60 V 
6 37 
173 
44 V 
41*. 
450 
47'. 
200000 
46'. 
174b 
1231 
3520 
42', 

81 

162 

322 

4420 

63', 

4i 

182 V 
144 
340 
120 
257 


55 
25'. 
55'* 
33 

(06 8 
379 
178 
7650 

56 
73 
31 

89 s . 

34V 

322 

266 

255 

14 s . 

395 

I2'» 

3B*« 

1398 

74/ 

30 s . 

283 

'7660 

700 

242 

480 

44 

21? 

728 

59 

104 


309 

99V 

6/5 

2150 

20 / 

515 

2768 

742 

116 

960 

!26’. 


190 
• 91’. 
(19 
37'. 
169 
28 
24 
231 
192 
271 
90 


107V 

595 

209 

116 

225 

786’. 

385 

2t8 

481 


304 
18 s . 
52», 
55 
SI', 


726 

4?'. 

36', 

82 s . 

??5 

140 

51', 

49 

43', 

4 05 
48 s * 
31', 
31*4 
284 
14 

163000 

J8V 

1475 

2545 

2615 

35'. 

56'. 

88 V 

(91 

3810 

26’, 

29'* 

119 
79'. 
215 
79 4 
171'. 


30 

14 

38’* 

25 

71 2 
284', 
124 
1975 
20 
54 J . 
18V 
76'* 
77V 
173 
30 
(31 
8 V 
156 
8 V 
21V 
(084 
140 
19V 
274 
1587 
92V 
|9| 
220 
24V 
'23V 
159 
30 
47 


131 

72V 

154 

1515 ' 

115 

751 

1360 

167 V 

77V 

667V 

85V 


101V 
133 
66 
27V 
110 
20V 
15V 
108 V 
97V 
121 
60 


61 

274V 
121 
64V 
118V 
58 
301 
100V 
416 
68 V 


Ordinary 

stocks 


Tube Investment 
US Industries 
Vitkovs 
Weir Group 
Thtn W Ward 


Allied Supphci t 
Assor British Foods 
Am,o< Fisheries 
Avon Piodueis 
Beer turn Group 
Beglun 

Brooke Bond B' 
Cadbury Srhwrpprv 
Colgate-Palmolive 
Col Sugar Kef 
F itcl, Lovell 
General I nods 
General Mills 
Glaxo 
Hein, 

Hoffmiu L 1 Roche 

Kmllro 

l.’Ornl 

Menu 

Nc.nl/- 

Pirn • 

Piocter Gamble 
Hanks I love. 

Redon & Coin,an 

Sandor 

Np»H<*r. 

5wift 

Tue A l ylr 
Unigale 
Umiever 
Unilnvi"! NV 
United Biscuits 


Price. 

Change 

. Yield 

I Prices. 1971 

Dec. 29, 

on 

Uec 



1971 

week 

29 

High 

Low 

43Bp 

i 1 

4 3 



$24 

7 , 

2 5 

42 

22V 

93p 

8 


234 

152 

89p 

! 

6 2 

14V 

IIV 

lOBp 

J 1 

4 0 

410 

262 




25V 

16 




1800 

1440 

icals 

290p 

i 84 

3 0 

210 

90 

9B 

60 

73Vp 

1 

2 5 

148 

92 

66Vp 

V 

4 9 

70 

I0\ 

IIUOV 

5*. 

1 3 

206V 

141 

3l3p* 

2 

J 0 

760 

485 

Fr 148 4 
72p 

1 8 J 

5 0 

3 / 

41V 

45 

13V 

71V 

87Vp 

i 1 

4 6 



$59*. 

IV 

1 4 



$A5 16 



92 

68-4 

i I7p 

1 

1 6 

245 

130 

$35*. 

< IV 

1 9 

299 

144V 

S4IV 

. 2 V 

1 4 

762 

155 

439p 

II 

1 H 

255 

158 

$4IV 

- IV 

J 4 

171 

120 7 

TrS 174250 . 1250 

0 6 

171 

290 

$16'. 

1 

3 ! 

79/V 

191 

Fr 1610 

10 

1 0 

J2V 

18 

1 2660 

8 


797 

180V 

Fr 5 2935 

■ IfX) 

l 3 

233 

IO/'. 

$41V 

'* 

i 4 

2550 

1360 

$76*4 

4'* 

1 0 

392 

79V 

I6?p 

1 

4 V 

281 

226 

2//p 

j 

1 1 

476V 

1/1 1 

Fr 5 4075 

i 45 

: L 

JI4V 

237 

62',p 

'» 

3 8 

38V 

27*. 

$J5V 


2 0 | 

331 

194 V 

IS2Vp 

i 2V 

5 5 

44/ 

288 

IJ6p 


3 1 

1 89 

1 13 


Motors, aeroip*< < 

BLMC 
Roc lit); 

C,nerpillar Iran 

Chrysler 

Citroen 

Daimler Ren/ 

Dunlop 

hat 

Fnp r foiie Tire 
lord 

General Dyn murs 
General Momrs 

Good/ear 

Hawkci biddoley 
Honda 
Komatsu 
L or k heed 
l iicn 

Massey Ferguson 
McDonnell Douglas 
Miil elin B 
Nissan Moinr 
N Am Rockwell 
Peugeot 
Plnili-Spa 
Smiths Indus, 
Steyr-Dannler-Puc h 
loyota Moior 
UniH'd An craft 
Volkswagen 
Vnlvn 
Wi-stl ind 
Wi mot-Breeden 


320p 
FI 118V 
252p 


55p 

$19 

$48 

$29V 

Fr 78 

DM 321 

I74p 

l 7771 

$26V 

$71 

$2IV 

$80V 

$3IV 

322p 

Y 250 

Y 153 
$9V 
390p 
$C IIV 
$33*. 

Fr 1219 

Y 247 
$30V 
Fr 248V 
L 1744 
I98p 
%I93 

Y 405 
$29V 
DM 134 8 
Kr 226 
55V 
I04p 


5 

, 2 6 
3 


I V 

I V 

I i 4 

1 4 2 
6 
; I 
1 4 


IV 
: 5 
14 
1 5 


IV 
■ 12 
. 52 
1 V 
1 4V 
7 


I 5 

2 

1-2 

2 

2V 

3 


Offir<! equipment, photographic 

Canon Y 203 .4 

Fastman K-A# $97 2 

Fu|i Photo Y445 i 47 

Geviert Agfa Fr B 1745 50 

Gpsieinm A !66p i 2 

Nippon Optical Y 175 /, 

Olivetti i 1715 36 

Oil'd 229p , 5 

Pol rrmd $91 4 V 

Rank A' B67p , 12 

Xerox $I28V V 


Paper, publishing 

Borreg.iard 
Bowater Paper 
Runrl Pulp 
( row,, Zellerbac n 
DKG 

MarMill in Blocdd 
MiGraw Hill 
News Inrornational 
Pearson Longman 
Reed Inc 
Thomson Org 

Prbperty 

Capital & Count.es 
Hammer sons 'A’ 
Land Securities 
LM5 
MFPC 
St Martins 
SG Immobillare 
Sttr (Gt Britain) 
Scpck Conversion 
Trafalgar Hmiu 


Kr IQIV 
187'p 
l!°C 
$34 V 
I4 7 p 
$C 26 
$19 

200,i 

»92p 

27lp* 

78p 


IC3Vp 
595? 
191 Vp* 
106 V p 
225p* 
l86Vp 
L 308 
I66p 

ISlV 


, 7 
i 14 


S 
i V 
, I 


; io 

;-5 


! 4 

; 15 

4 

r IV 

I $ 
|9V 
5V 
H6 
* 
13 


3 0 

4 6 
2 / 


1 7 
7 I 

2 9 
2 0 

2 7 

4 7 

5 3 

3 0 

3 7 

4 7 
7 7 

4 I 
3 6 

5 6 


I 7 

1 3 
3 2 

3 2 
6 3 

3 I 

4 7 

2 0 
6 I 
6 9 

1 8 

5 7 

2 9 


3 7 
I 4 
I 7 
3 4 

1 7 

2 $ 
5 0 
7 7 
0 4 
I 2 
0 6 


7 9 
5 3 

1 8 

3 5 

4 9 

1 2 
4 5 

2 6 
4’6 
9 0 


2-4 

1 0 
2 3 
21 
2 4 
I '6 
6 5 
2-f 
0 8 
2-7 


115 

174 

75V 

177V 

284 

176 

103 V 

645 

85 

147 

55V 


49V 

145 

76V 

149 

102 

54 

4135 

38V 

88 

131 

57V 


391 

165 

100 

69V 


53V 

835 

80S 

29 

2735 

2030 

826 

233V 

040 

105 


f 13 

54V 

125V 

176V 

88V 

75V 

332V 

51 

77V 

35V 


27V 

70 

45 

107 

32V 

1602 

20 

61 

84 

45 


265 
103 V 
64V 
51 


41V 
670 
680 
24V 
2385 
18 JO 
700 
1 t»l 
660 
83 


Ordinary 

stocks 


T ransportation 

American An lines 
Brit & Comm 
Canadian Pncifu 
Furness Withy 
Greyhound 
lupan Air Lines 
KIM 

L ufthansa 

Ocean “steam Ship 

P.ln Amecican 

P A O Defd 

Swissair (Bearer) 

IWA 

UAt 

Stores 
Bijc nkorf 
Roots 
Brit Home 
Burton Group 
Dcbenharm 
Galerics Lafayette 
Galenas Prccdos 
Giattan Ware 
Great Atlantic 
GUS ‘A’ 

House of Traser 
Innovation 
Kurstadt 
Kaufhof 
La Redoutc 
La Rinascentc 
Mar cor 

Marks A Spencer 
Mitsukoshi 
Myer Emporium 
Ncckermann 
Nouvelles Gals 
JC Penney 
Prlntemps 
Provid Clothing 
Sears ‘A’ 

Sears Roebuck 
WH Smith ‘A 1 
Tosco Stores 
United Drapery 
Woolworth 

Textiles 

Burlington 


Price. 
Dec. 29 
1971 


$40V 

230p 
$CI3V 
348p 
$2IV 
Y 1551 
FI 171V 
DM 66V 
I48p 
$I5V 
191 Vp 
Fr S 575 
$43 V 
$41V 


FI8I-8 
245p 
285p 
239p 
246p 
Fr 125 V 
%332 
274p 
$ 20 *. 

292p 

233p 

Fr B 1620 
DM 330 
DM 242 9 
Fr 476V 
L 255V 
*3IV 
295p 
Y 420 
IAI-88 
DM 107 I 
Fr !24V 
$73’. 

Fr 149 

279p 

I76 P 

$103*. 

645p 

32 Vp* 

I39p 

$46*. 


$33*. 


Carpets International I40p 


Coats Patens 
Courtjulds 
Dollfus-Micg 
English Calico 
Sma Viscosa 
Stevens, JP 
Teijin 
Toray Ind 
Woolcombers 

Tobacco 

Brit Amcr Tobacco 
Gallaher 

Imperial Tobacco 
Ri Reynolds 

Utilities 
AT A T 
Chubu 
Chugoku 
Cons Edison 
f BES 
Intercom 
Kansal Electric 
RWE 

Iokyo Electric 
Tokyo Gas 


76Vp 
I49p 
Fr 80 4 
53p 
L 1790 
$27 

Y 75 

Y 97 
4Sp 


326p 

I65p 

94p 

$58*. 


$45V 

Y 800 

Y 790 
$25*. 

Fr B 2615 
Fr B 1995 

Y 782 
DM 180V 

Y BOO 

Y 97 


Change 

Yield 

t Price*, 1971 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 

on 

Dec 



stocks 

Dec 29 

on 

Det 

week 

29 

High 

Low 


1971 

week 

29 



164 

121 

Mitsubishi Sho|i 

Y 164 

i 17 

4-0 

IV 


210 

132 

Mitsui 

Y 204 

F 25 

3-4 


3-5 

270 

117V 

S Pearson A Son 

241 p 

* A 



43V 

28V 

TRW 

$3IV 


3-W* 

f 32 

4 3 

29*. 

22 

Tenneco 

$25*. 

1 1 

5*2 ' , 

1 V 

4 7 

32*4 

23V 

Textron 

$29*i 

-V 

3-i 

l 51 

2 6 

137V 

67V 

Thomas Tilling 

l37Vp 


2*7 

2 

1 v 

3 8 

218 

177 

Turner A Newall 

2 l8p 

: 1 

5-0 

1 9V 

47 



Oil 




V 

6-3 

677 

467V 

Aquitaine 

Fr 551 

18 

2 4 

1 2V 

632 

403 

BP 

522p 

+s 

4*0 

1 5 

5 2 

477 

297V 

Burmah Oil 

368p 

1-20 

4*4 

-I v 


251 9 

153 8 

Cie Pet roles 

Fr 2H 

F4 

3*1 

V 


103 9 

BOV 

Gelsenbcrg AG 

DM 83-6 

-0-9 

4-8 



33V 

24V 

Gulf Oil 

$29 

+ 2*4 

5 2 


4 4 

1 9 

2 2 

2-6 

59V 

47V 

Mobil Oil 

454*. 

■ - V 

4-7.44 

2-9^ 

1 *4 

4300 

3040 

Peirofina 

Fr B 3650 

45 

i-7 

34V 

26*. 

Phillips Petroleum 

$30V 


4 2 

t 2 

153 V 

109 

Royal Dutch 

FI 114 3 

+ 2V 

6-3 

t-4 

426 

295 

Shell Transport 

337p 

1 17 

4 3 


4 ' 

62V 

50V 

Standard Oil (Calif ) $57*. 

i IV 

4-9 

f2 7 

i K 

3 6 

2-6 

6 4 

2-4 

69V 

52V 

Standard Oil (lndiana)$69*. 

IV 

3-3 

1 2 
l IV 

1 4 
l 9 

l [ 210 

1 

81V 

67V 

Standard Oil (NJ) 

$74 

4 « 

5 3 

90*. 

70V 

Standard Oil (Ohio) $83V 

+-2*4 

3 2 

39 

29V 

Texaco 

$35 

FIV 

4-6 , 

3 5 

5 6 



Gold mines finance 


1 

3 C 

360 

202 

Anglo-American 

25Sp 

-15 

3 2 1 

) |_|9 

41 

271 

160 

Charter Cons 

240p 

1 6 

2 9 

f 19 
-9*. 

1 -9 

265 

I5<> 

Cons Gold Ticlds 

207p 

i 1 

3 1 

3 | 

1012’? 

755 

General Mining 

BOOp 

I038p" 

10 

5 1 j 

IV 

2 6 

1750 

850 

J burg Cons 

87 

4-aa^v 

4 ^ 

2 4 

720 

460 

OFSIT 

535p 


8 4 

n 

2 1 

675 

410 

Rand Selection 

590p* 

-1-50 

3-7 

|-0 03 


223 

120 

Union Corp 

I48p 

12 

4 2 

-09 

2 8 







-7 2 

2 0 



Mines, metals 




2V 

1-4 

25V 

6V 

Alcan 

$ClbV 

V 


1 4 1 


70 

37V 

Alcoa 

$43V 

$ 4 

4-1 

2 

2-6 

1800 

1660 

Alutuissc 

Fr S 1870 

1 5 

4 8 

1 io 

2 9 

37V 

26 

Amer Mel Clim 

$28 

| IV 

5 0 

1 3V 

1*5 

23V 

IIV 

Anaronda 

$I5V 



2 1 

273 

8/ 

CAST 

<68p 

2 

2 6 

V 

1-9 

258 

165 

Di- Bren Defd 

240p 

116Vp 

1 2 

3-0 

, 4 

4 0 

116V 

53 

Delta Metal 

,9V 

4 3 

V 

2 6 

155V 

57V 

Fakonbridge 

SC 80V 

1 2*. 




46V 

26 s . 

inter Nickel 

S32V 

4 V 

3-1 



315 

212 

Johnson Matt hey 

285p* 

-1 2 

4-4 

V 

4-2 

56 

20 

Kcnngcott 

$24V 


7-2 

1-2 

l-l 

4 6 

Hi 

48 

Lonrho 

64p 

4 2 

8-9 

4-5 

3 90 

2 15 

MIM Holdings 

$A 3 12 

+0 17 

2 6 

1 9 

4 6 

450 

270 

Mctallgesellschaft 

DM291 

16 

6 7 ■ 

- 0 -B 

4 3 

IB/ 

126 

Pcihiney 

Fr 136 1 

i 8 9 


4-7 

97 

52 6 

Pcnarroya 

Fr 55V 

- 3 

5 9 « 

90 


212 

69 

Polgictersrust Plat 

Sft. 

-is 

S-8 

1 v 

5-6 

33 

14V 

Reynolds Metals 

IV 

3 5 

, 8 

8 2 

270 

173 

RTZ 

231 p 

-6 

2 6 

F7 

8 7 

288 

115 

Roan Cons 

I75p* 

h3 

24-3 


3 3 

780 

425 

Selection Trust 

560p* 

30 

2-8 



1945 

1190 

Union Mimere 

Fr B 1460 

40 

6 7 



5 24 

2 10 

Western Mining 

$A3 00 

> 013 

0 3 

1 9 

3-6 

260 

148*4 

Zamanglo 

I87p 

1 I 

21 -4 

i 3 

5-8 






1 2V 

5-1 



Plantations, etc 




IV 

4 1 

328 

248 

Consolidated Tea 

328p 

- 6 

9-3 



276 

159 V 

Guthrie 

27&p 

1 M 

5*9 

l 2V 

5 7 

6*3 

6-4 

7*0 

45V 

26V 

Highlands A Low 

45Vp 

|2V 

6-7 

57V 

37 

Jokal 

49p 

l 1 

5 1 

-(-6 

1 io 

1 V 

210 

145 

Longbournc 

I42p 

<3 

19 5 

33V 

17V 

Plantation Hldgs 

33 Vp 

, 3 

6 0 


I 55 
f 25 

l 2 

F *0 
I I 


5 7 

6 0 
6-4 
4-4 
6 3 
6-3 


230 

172 

Investment trusts 

Alliance liusl 

230p 


2*4 

147 

106 

Atlas Electric 

I45p 

V 

2 7 

145 V 

'12 V 

BE T Deferred 

l45Vp 

! 3 

3 8 

86 

66 

British Assets 

86p 


1*7 

150 

109 

Cable Trust 

I49fa 

fl 

2 6 

158 

118 

Foreign 8 Col 

I56V P 

1 3V 

19 

156 

108 

Globe Investment 

I54p 

2 

2-5 

132 V 

94V 

Industrial A Gen 

l32Vp 

+ IV 

3-2 

58V 

44 

Mercantile Inv 

5BVp 

l-l 

3-5 

248 3 

200V 

Kobeco 

H 225V 

1 1 7 

5 1 

198 

*.49 6 

Rolinco 

FI 166 

1 IV 

IB 

103 

68V 

Witan Investment 

I03p 

1 4V 

17 

42J 

335 

Multi-product, miscellaneous 
Air Liqulde Fr 367 

1 7 

2-8 

1280 

883 

BSN 

Fr 990 

1 18 

19 




ISO 68*. Bookers I49p | 5 

190 138 British Match I87p 2 

75 50 British Oxygen 75p -| 6V 

126 78V British Ropes Il8p 2 

58V 1 IV Cope Allman 54'*p* V 

205 120 Dalgcty 201 p 13 

249 117 DcLaRuc 22lp !6 

35V 19 Engelhard Minerals $?3V IV 

30V 19*. Gulf A Western $28V V 

79 46*. Halliburton $79 | 2V 

395 242*. Hays Wharf 394p I 

1012V 735 Hudson’s Bay 960p 30 

67 46V IT A T $S8»« 

423 198V Inchcape 4l7pU 6 

265 128 Cltoh Y 265 190 

25*. 7V Ung-Temeo-Votight $10*4 % ... 

33V 19 Luton ^industries fllV \ '2 

133V 95V Minnesota Mining $132*. - IV 

_ . _ J. ... . ■ t/ i-iTe -. 'tJ’J. < . . .. 


3-7 
5 1 
40 
3-8 
5-7 
50 
5 I 

1- 7 
21 

1 *3 
20 

2- 3 

2 0 
2-9 
2 3 
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Money Market Indicators 


The American Treasury bill rate came down sharply last week] 
while money market rates held broadly steady m London The 
exchange markers have been dominated by year-end influences 
Eurodollar rates were still firming, but dealers expert then, io 
tome down in January 
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sealed. 



••• and delivered 

From bottle to glass, a special 
delivery. 

Rare old Cognac subtly blended 
with fine wild oranges. 

To produce one of Frances most 
renowned liqueurs. 

The liqueur die world knows as 
Grand Marnier. 



The orange is wild The taste is civilised. 


INTERNATIONAL 

INSURERS 

Commercial Union Assurance 
Company Limited 

St. Helen's, 1 Undershaft, London EC3P 3DQ. Telephone: 01-283 7500 
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From blast furnace 
to blast-off- 

Kawasaki (space-age) Sled 


Here's further proof that for sheer versatility nothing beats 
good old steel 

Japan's second space satellite was blasted into orbit on 
February 16 f 19/1 The outer shells of all three booster 
chambers were fabricated of Kawasaki's ultra-high-tensile- 
strength maragmg steel, with a remarkable tensile strength 
of 200 kg mm" They were formed at the company's Chiba 
Works from special alloy steel with 18% nickel content 
refined by electric-arc furnace at the Hyogo Works. 

In order to form it into cylindrical shapes the steel in the 

the fastest growing 


first stage had to be soft and ductile. Then to be strong 
enough to withstand the tremendous pressure of blast-off, 
it had to be made as tough as possible This was 
accomplished by a special aging - maragmg -process that 
dramatically increases its tensile strength almost double. 

Technology like that is what keeps Kawasaki ahead in 
steel. 

Kawasaki: proud to produce some of the finest steels in 
the world for the space age. 


name In steal 


STEEL CORPORATION 

Tokyo. Japan 
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Haunted by Ulster 

Mr Maud ling faros a prospect 
in Northern Ireland that 
neither Protestants nor Catho¬ 
lics arc weary enough of hurt 
and terror to want to make 
peace. This surprises English¬ 
men with panaceas to peddle, 
but they should certainly not 
hang the albatross of failure 
round Mr Maudling’s neck, 
page 11, 


Hullo, Europe! 

Let’s throw a party when we 
go into Europe to show' that 
we really have something to 
celebrate. Where it should be 
held and what it should be 
like, page 59. 




He’s willing 

Mr Nixon has duly indicated 
that he is running for 
re-election next November. 
He’s confident, but there’s 
quite a bit that needs to come 
right before he’s a shoo-in, 
page 15. Muskie of Maine: a 
political portrait, page 42. 


On the moon 

How much do wc know about 
the moon after four landings, 
2 % years of research and the 
accumulation of a quarter-ton 
of rock and soil ? Scientists 
have been summing it up at 
Houston and the moon looks 
more like the earth every 
day, page 6t. 
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That rattled feeling 

Mr Brezhnev's go\ eminent is 
showing a curious nrrvousm-s 
in the face of its domestic 
opposition. Is it weaker than 
it looks ?, page iG. Thai hasn't 
stopped it doing sonic effective 
arm-twisting on cast Germany’s 
behalf, page 17. The latest 
cast German unpleasantness, 
page 32. 



He made it 

And now 7 that Sheikh Mu jib 
has got home his Bangladesh 
should get international recog¬ 
nition and money, page 13. 
Back in Pakistan, President 
Bhutto is showing more rea¬ 
lism than his supporters arc 
in their demands for change, 
page 33- 
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Lc tiers 


Sea power 

Sir—Y our leading article on sea power 
and western Europe’s dependence on 
America’s naval strength to guarantee our 
shipping lanes (January 8th) is most 
apposite. For it must be remembered that 
Britain forms the western flank of Nato 
and, as you point out, Russian naval 
power in all the oceans is on the increase 
and, needless to say, the Russians’ forward 
deployment in submarines is gaining them 
considerable strategic advantage. The rate 
of Soviet submarine building, which has 
now reached parity with the United States, 
indicates an attempt to reduce the invul¬ 
nerability of the west’s nuclear missile 
submarines. Although it is doubtful how 
effective anti-submarine warfare has 
become, the Soviet navy does appear to 
be putting high priority on efforts to 
counter Polaris. The Soviet fleet in the 
Mediterranean has more than quadrupled 
since 19G4. 

The accelerated Soviet naval power 
build-up reflects a growing determination 
to play the global superpower. The 
developing Russian capability for long- 
range intervention means that Soviet 
influence and pressure can be exerted on 
the spot during a crisis. The Middle East 
is, of course, prone to crisis. Massive 
political, military and economic aid to the 
Arab world has helped introduce the 
global confrontation into what could have 
been an essentially local conflict. 

It is not insignificant, therefore, that 
the Soviet fleet possesses the ability to 
interpose itself between the western fleets 
and the coasts of the eastern and southern 
Mediterranean. It is probable that the 
Soviet Union now has the capability to 
saturate the Mediterranean with U-boats 
and therefore has dramatically upgraded 
its nuclear and conventional firepower in 
the area. It would be wrong u> over¬ 
estimate the dangers of these develop¬ 
ments, for the Soviet Union also has a 
vested interest in keeping events under 
control. Nevertheless, a greater concen¬ 
tration of British naval resources in those 
areas directly affecting European security 
would assist in strengthening the alliance. 

It is also useful to consider whether 
certain European countries could help 
strengthen the common defences by 
specialising in those aspects of defence 
in which they are the most qualified. If 
Mr Heath wants the Americans to stay 
in Europe, he might like to suggest 
that the non-continental powers should 
specialise in naval and strategic forces, and 
the continental ones in conventional and 
interceptor forces. This could be done 
without undermining collective respon¬ 
sibility in Nato. Our withdrawal east of 


Suez does permit BrMlh , imval strength 
to be concentrated on a Nato^ole. Britain 
wilb be anuefr the strongest naval power 
in Europe in the 1970s, and this is a 
special contribution that can be made to 
strengthen the maritime security of 
Europe.—Yours faithfully, 

Alan Lee Williams 
Director-elect, 

London, WC2 British-Atlantic Committee 


Sir —May I express my agreement with 
your excellent article (January 8th) on 
“ The unending war ” ? Of course sea 
power still docs count, above all and 
evcr-incrcasingly what you call the 
“ submarine sort.” Today we see the 
real submarine—immensely more for¬ 
midable than the mere submersible 
which brought us unpleasantly close to 
defeat in the two great wars. I believe we 
need many more nuclear-powered sub¬ 
marines in the Royal Navy for the anti¬ 
submarine, hunter-killer role—some at the 
expense of the two or three Polaris boats, 
which I think would be of relatively 
negligible importance in a nuclear war, if 
such a thing is really conceivable, in which 
the great American Poseidon fleet would 
be unlikely to need their assistance; surely 
no-one imagines that wo could engage in 
such a war except in alliance with the 
United States ? 

To me that is symptomatic of the 
trouble with our defence policy nowadays 
—we have not got our priorities right. I 
think our first priority today and in the 
foreseeable future should be the army, and 
in the RAF the aircraft to transport, 
support and reconnoitre for the army. And 
hi re is a priority within a priority. It is no 
doubt nice for the army to have ^11 those 
little “whizzers” and light helicopters 
flying around to collect information, which 
1 suspect (from some experience] to be 
too often quite misleading. But will any¬ 
one seriously contend that these things can 
contribute more to our true defence needs 
than could the continued existence of, for 
instance, the peerless infantry of Welling¬ 
ton's Light Division, or the disbanded 
Gurkha battalions ? 

In the navy, if money and manpower 
were no objccL, I would like to sec a lot 
of great aircraft-carriers; but I think it 
ludicrous to maintain one—with all the 
associated shore establishments—at the 
expense of what I am convinced should be 
our overriding priority at sea, namely 
anti-submarine forces, surface and sub¬ 
marine, plus reasonable strength in 
missile-carrying vessels and assault ships. 
And, behind and over them, in the RAF, 
strike and long-range reconnaissance air¬ 
craft like the Nimrod. 

There is only one point in your article 
on which I find it difficult to agree. You 
say that ships can do part of -their job 
‘ simply by being where they arc, and by 
reminding people of the power that lies 
behind them.” But is that not exactly what 
real air power does ?—Yours faithfully, 
Yeovil f Somerset J. C. Slessor 


THE BGONOttltfT JANUARY 15, 197a 

Pauline Jones 

Sir —As Dickens knew, the subject of the 
law brings out the smugness and hypocrisy 
in us. But it is remarkable to see in The 
Economist, of all papers, such an extreme ^ 
example as the article advising critics of 
the sentence imposed on Pauline Jones to 
quieten down “ in her interest ” (January 
8th). 

Miss Jones must “face the reality of 
her position,” you say, and the rest of us 
must not “provoke hysterical symptoms,” 

It is as if Sigmund Freud had never lived. 

Is there anyone, even a High Court judge, x 
who believes that a prison sentence can 
make a Pauline Jones “ face reality ” ? 

The Lord Chief Justice, in fixing a 
prison term of 21 months for Miss Jones, 
in fact offered no such correctional 
pretence. His argument was simple retri¬ 
bution: she had to pay because she had 
caused such torment to the parents of the 
baby she took and because she had cost 
the state so much in police time. That 
view might be said to fit in with the 
old notion that sentences in notorious cases 
must express the public’s idea of vengeance 
—but the irony in this sentence is that 
its savagery probably went well beyond 
public attitudes. 

Judges should try to elevate public 
understanding about crime and punish¬ 
ment. It is a sad day when the process 
has to work the other way around. I should 
have thought The Economist would be 
the head of the queue to point that out. 
The issue is not Pauline Jones alone.— 
Yours faithfully, Anthony Lewis 0 

London, Ni 


Malta 

Sir —Your comments (January 8th) about 
the state of the Maltese economy if 
British troops do leave demonstrate how 
widespread is the inadequacy of know¬ 
ledge about the essential economic relation¬ 
ship between Britain and Malta Other 
things remaining equal, there can be no 
doubt that an untimely suspension of the 
injection of British funds, military and 
otherwise, could affect the Maltese 
economy adversely in the short term. But 
you paint a picture rather gloomier than . 
it actually may be. 

The British forces employ about 5,000 
Maltese, not 7,500 as you say. (Odd that 
Lord Carrington himself has been 
perpetrating this error.) Perhaps a better 
economic perspective is given to these 
figures if they are expressed as percen¬ 
tages of the gainfully occupied population - 
--5 per cent against 7.5 per cent. Of 
these, 1,000 are uniformed personnel on 
definite contracts of duty, who may or 
may not be retained in the British forces. 
The 4,000 civilians employed by the 
defence establishments ate a declining 
force. They arc being whittled down under 
the (second) British services rundown. 
This rundown was initiated in 1967 by 
Mr Denis Healey. 

You are correct in stating that the 
deflationary multiplier effect, (of a British 
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withdrawal) could not be easily or quickly 
averted. But perhaps it is worth adding 
that Britain itself will get much of the 
effect of the negative foreign trade multi¬ 
plier which would be triggered off. The 
Maltese people have a very high propen¬ 
sity to import, and around 40 per cent of 
our foreign merchandise purchases—over 
£2801 in 1970—comes from Britain. In 
fact, if relations between the two count¬ 
ries do get bad, something which few 
would like to sec, the effect on British 
exports to Malta may be nearer to our 
total, rather than the marginal, propensity 
to import from Britain. Our trade bill is 
small by world standards, but not too 
insignificant that it could not be a useful 
card if Malta is forced to realign its 
cxtern.il relations. 

For the record, allow me to point out 
that all aid given to Malta since 1964 
(about £3010, of which a quarter was in 
loan form) was tied aid. Indeed, between 
1964 and 1971 we purchased £163111 
worth of goods from Britain, which took 
£33m of our exports in the same period. 

I believT it is fair to say that in recent 
years Britain has been taking as much 
cash out of Malta as it puts in through its 
government, tourists, and so on, while 
historically the balance has been very 
much in Britain’s favour. And this, of 
course, takes no account of the 170 years 
of using the Malta base free or dirt cheap. 
Moreover, the Maltese have traditionally 
invested their savings in Britain; these 
are estimated to have reached some £2001x1 
at least. It may be presumed, perhaps, 
that British users of Maltese loan capital 
made a profit out of it P—Yours faithfully, 
Oxford Lino Spiteri 


Jerusalem 

Sir —Sarah Hogg’s special survey on 
Jerusalem (December 25th) is to be com¬ 
mended for its largely constructive 
criticism and comprehensiveness. The 
subject is one fraught with emotional and 
controversial content, and is thus difficult 
to deal with, but I do feel some com¬ 
ments need to be made. 

It is eminently unjust to use the words 
“ captured and annexed ” when describing 
Israel’s presence in east Jerusalem. After 
all, when the United Nations designated 
Jerusalem for international status in 1948, 
it was Arabs and not Jews who “ captured 
and annexed.” Until 1967, the city was 
Jordanian-occupied. 

As for Arab land being expropriated in 
1967, such a statement must be qualified 
by mentioning that the land was almost 
exclusively owned by wealthy and exploit¬ 
ing absentee Arab landlords, now sunning 
themselves in Beirut and Damascus. 

Lastly, four small points. It is in some 
bad taste to quote G. K. Chesterton on 
any matter cor corning Jews and Israelis. 
He never disguised his anti-Semitism. 

Also, Montefiore’s windmill was certainly 
not built as a result of any eccentricity on 
his part. It was meant to symbolise the 


Jewish return to the land, a concept indeed 
still central to Zionism. 

Thirdly, the implication that Israeli 
buses have diverted business from Arab 
buses is due to one obvious fact—the 
Arab buses are extremely badly kept, prone 
to frequent breakdown and are unfriendly 
to travel in. 

And lastly, it is very presumptuous to 
say that the Jordanian-built hotel on the 
Mount of Olives is ” no^ aesthetically 
offensive.” Many planning ■ and other 
authorities agree that it is not simply an 
abomination to the eye, mining a most 
beautiful view, but that to build it on 
Jewish graves that are older than the Arab 
peoples was and is a wanton act of" 
desecration.—Yours faithfully, 

Bristol Martin Sugarman 

Sir —There are several aspects of -the situa¬ 
tion in Jerusalem (December 25th) that 
ought to be stressed. First, the annexation 
of the Arab city is illegal in international 
law, which stipulates no exceptions for 
Israeli strategists or religious cranks. 
Second, the Arab population has been sub¬ 
ject to unpublicised but unsubtlc forces 
which envisage their eventual expulsion— 
also illegal, and incidentally inhuman. 
Third, Jerusalem’s traditional spiritual 
character has been slowly acquired over 
millennia and is inextricably based on a 
Middle Eastern heritage; it is neither 
Kiev, Vienna, nor Plonsk and any attempt 
to make it another pseudo-central European 
fantasy like Tel Aviv would unfailingly 
destroy this character. Fourth, and most 
significant for westerners, the universal 
appeal of the Holy City is derived riot from 
its connection with Judaism, important as 
that may be, but from the sacredness with 
which two universal religions, Christianity 
and Islam, have held the city over the past 
2,000 years. It is doubtful whether 
our culture will benefit from the trans¬ 
formation of its holiest city into a shrine to 
Israeli immigration policies and Zionist 
tribalism.—Yours faithfully, 

Beirut Julian Roberts 


Hypermarkets 

Sir —You say (January 1st) that Sains- 
bury’s are “ firm High Streeters.” I regret 
to say tha 4 this is a misleading statement. 

It is puzzling to know why you made 
this assumption for, on many occasions, I 
and my colleagues have advocated the 
need for the development of new loca¬ 
tions for food shopping, both out of town 
and edge of town. I have spoken against 
the type of out-of-towivjshopping centres 
w<hich despoil the countryside, but always 
in support of any development in areas 
which have good rdad access and which 
otherwise might be used for industrial or 
commercial development. 

The great need is to plan for the 
shoppers of tomorrow, who for food and 
other weekly needs will be very largely 
car-borne. In many areas, the only way 
in which to achieve this is by having new 
shopping centres outside the traditional 


town centres. In particular, I believe that 
the Government and local authorities 
should take more account of the economic 
advantages to the community which will 
derive from creating new facilities for food 
shopping on the edge of towns, which 
neither have the disadvantage of invading 
the green belt, nor of altering the attrac¬ 
tion of the city centres for non-food com¬ 
parison shopping.—Yours faithfully, 
London , SEi John Sainsbury 


Hi-fi 

Sir —Your article, “ Hi-fi: hum, hiss, 
boom ” (December 25th), is extremely 
misleading. It gives (the impression that 
Che present hi-fi industfy consists of a 
large number of small specialist firms 
which have stumbled upon an expanding 
market that is just about to be taken 
over by big groups with a superior market¬ 
ing ability. It entirely underestimates the 
forces Which brought about the evolution 
of the industry. 

The big groups were already selling 
equipment which claimed to be “ hi-fi ” 
as long ago as the early 1950s. The equip¬ 
ment was usually housed in an attractive, 
but often very costly, cabinet, and seldom 
went very far towards accurate reproduc¬ 
tion of iLhe original sound recorded on the 
discs or tapes. There was thus a challenge 
to anyone who understood what the repro¬ 
duction of the original sound involved 
to build the equipment to do it. This 
challenge has been met by the present 
industry, but because it consists of such 
a large number of independent concerns, 
each convinced that it has the correct 
scientific approach needed to design the 
equipment most able to reproduce faith¬ 
fully the original sound, the choice facing 
the consumer ’is bewildering. However, as 
your article points out, there are already 
a number of dealers who arc able to 
compare systems for anyone willing to 
listen. In these comparisons the better 
equipment can be discriminated by ear ; 
the superiority of the good equipment is 
achieved by good science and not by a 
successful marketing technique. 

For the big groups 'to compete with 
the specialists, they must either build 
something better and cheaper themselves 
or buy up the successful designers. This 
is one industry where the quality of the 
product actually matters and where a 
business run by scientists will do better 
than one run by accountants.—Yours 
faithfully, Anton Ziolkowski 

Cambridge, Mass 


One Vat rate 

Sir—I was delighted and surprised to see 
that you have initiated public discussion of 
a single rate Vat system. 

You do not make it clear in your article 
(December 18th) that the Danish system is 
unique, in that all goods and services 
(except newspapers, ships and commercial 
aircraft) are taxed at the *ame rate and 
that food is not exempt The happy result 
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I’m Jo. Starting 26 May, 
Ill have daily747’s from 

London to the Sunshine 
States of America, 


ft 


t 


Fly me. 

I've got a lot going for you to Miami and the Sunshine 
States of America, with daily nonstop flights from 
London and our own kind of personal service. And a lot from 
Miami: I've got great connections to all of Florida, 

New Orleans, Houston, California; you name it. Then fly it. 

And starting 26 May, I'll have more: the nice con¬ 
venience of daily 747 ’s to Miami. Pick the day you want to go. 

And the beautiful luxury of the great 747 , with more 
cabin room than any airliner in the sky today. 

And the 747 extras en route: first-run movies,* multi- 
channelled audio entertainment and our international gourmet 
cuisine. 

And a refreshing kind of personal service, person-to- 
person. 

Give it a go, won't you ? Fly my daily 747 's to the 
Sunshine States of America. 

Telephone National Airlines direct, or ring up your 
travel agent. Tell him Jo sent you. 



SAN FRANtmO 



Fly Ja^Fly National Airlines. 

National Airlines, 81 Piccadilly London W. 1. (Reservations: 01629 8272) 

National honours Amencan Upa-iis. Bardavc.mi, Carte Blanche, IWrsCuh. L’ATP, our own card anil cash 'Movies and stereo hy In Rijjht Motion Pictures, Inc Av ailahlc at nominal clwrec 
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of this is that the Danish customs and 
excise needed to recruit only too extra 
clerical staff to deal with the administra¬ 
tion, and the system causes no difficulty 
whatsoever to the business community 
since Vat liability can be calculated easily 
from normal trading returns without the 
need for costly and complicated differential 
analysis of inputs and outputs. 

Any differential system of Vat is certain 
to be difficult and costly even for large 
organisations to operate, and most of these 
will only have to alter and adapt the 
system they already use on purchase tax. 
However, Vat will embrace over one million 
traders who have no need, except for Vat, 
to adopt the extremely costly and compli¬ 
cated book-keeping techniques necessary 
if they are to account for Vat levied on a 
differential basis. To hazard an estimate, 
the type of scheme which is likely to be 
introduced will probably cost business, and 
the distribution trades in particular, about 
20m work days a year (this compares with 
6.H4m which were lost from the total of 
industrial disputes in 19O9, according to 
Kccsings Contemporary Archives). 

The main, probably only, reason for this 
fantastically complicated and costly system 
is that it is considered politically impos¬ 
sible to tax food. It is time this basic 
assumption was questioned—anyway, food 
will, in effect, be taxed when we join the 
EEC. The Danes taxed food without caus¬ 
ing hardship because they have such a 
highly developed welfare system and were 
able to adjust rates of benefit accordingly. 
They also have a system of negative 1 
income tax, which we have been puzzling 
about for years without making much pro¬ 
gress. It is becoming increasingly obvious 
that a large number of basic assumptions 
on which our economic life has been based 
for the past 40 years or so will have to 
change. Unemployment at the million 
mark is likely to be with us for ever and 
technological development, which is itself 

Spending 

Oil 

Revenues 

DEVELOPMENT PROSPECTS 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST TO 1975 

QER Special No. 10 

The latest QER Special forecasts 
future oil revenues and the likely 
direction of investment and trade 
opportunities in the oil economies 
of the Middle East. 

A single copy of QER Special No 10 is £3.25. 

(US$9) £2.75 (US$7.50) to QER Subscribers. 
Airmail postage extra outside Europe 
(£0.40—US$ 1). Payment with order. 

Available from the Subscription Department 

THE ECONOMIST 
INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 

Sponcer House, 27 St. James's Place, 

London SW1A 1NT Telephone 01-493 6711 
633 Third Avenue, New York. NY 10017. 

Telephone 212-687 6850 
137 Avenue Louise, 1050 Brussels. 

Telephone 38 29 30 


coming up against the ecological barrier, 
far from making this problem better, is 
likely to make it worse. 

We must, at some time, introduce a Vat 
if we are to join the EEC, but the Danish 
system is fully compatible with EEC 
membership; there is no need to follow 
slavishly the French and Germans into the 
morass of their systems. We could use the 
necessity for a Vat as a cornerstone of 
a new taxation policy which might make 
some attempt to face the real problems of 
the late 1970s. Instead, wc seem to be 
unthinkingly saddling ourselves with a 
monstrosity with all the disadvantages of 
purchase tax (discrimination) plus appalling 
administrative difficulties, while making no 
contribution whatsoever to solving problems 
which are still small but growing every day. 

The only advantage of a discriminatory 
basis for Vat with food exempt is that it, 
perhaps, makes it easier to avoid for the 
moment examining the real problems that 
face us and, by providing employment for 
15,000 civil servants and soaking up 20m 
work days in trade and industry, it 
temporarily ameliorates unemployment. 

The Government has got involved in so 
many politically difficult situations—the 
EEC, unemployment, Northern Ireland, 
school milk, museum charges, lame ducks, 
all of which (I am sure, sir, you would 
except the EEC) would seem to lack even 
a germ of long-term benefit—that they 
might be persuaded to do one more 
politically difficult thing which would have 
enormous advantages, and that is to copy 
the Danish system of Vat.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, C. J. Fell 

Newport , Essex 


Changing places 

Sir —You assert (January 8th) that, had 
Mr Christopher Chataway been bom in 
Wales, he would now be ready to take 
over his first cabinet post, as Secretary 
of State for Wales, and the chairmanship 
of the Conservative party. If his having 
been born in Wales would be a misfortune 
for Mr Chataway, then the misfortune of 
this event for the principality would have 
been even greater. 

The need for infusing fresh talent into 
the middle-upper ranks of this Government 
is, however, so pressing that the fact that 
Mr Chataway is not, by any stretch of the 
imagination, a Welshman will in no way 
act as a deterrent to Mr Heath. The choice 
of Mr Petei Thomas (rejected by a Welsh 
constituency in 1966), MP for Hendon, as 
Welsh Secretary 18 months ago showed 
almost as much contempt for the Welsh 
people as it did for Welsh Tory MPs, 

Your assertion is that the Welsh Secre¬ 
tary is a part-time post which can be 
combined with another. You appear to go 
further, expecting the brighter, more 
energetic Mr Chataway (should his promo¬ 
tion be feasible) to be able to devote a 
greater proportion of his time to much 
needed morale-boosting of Tory associa¬ 
tions, up and down the land. Under 
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Labour, Wales had three ministers in the 
administration, all representing Welsh 
seats. It is little wonder that, so far as the 
Tories are concerned, Wales is a forgotten 
region, with now over 50,000 out of work 4 
and close on half that number of jobs 
having been lost during the last 18 months. 
Wc are back to the days when the then 
Home Secretary, Sir David Maxwell Fyfe 
(affectionately known as Dai Bananas), 
used to have to look after Welsh affairs 
as well as running his own great depart¬ 
ment of state!—Yours faithfully, 
Ammanford, South Wales Roger Thomas 1 

We are sorry 

Sir —Your correspondent from Brussels 
(Letters, December 23rd) cannot be an 
experienced air traveller. He cannot be 
aware of the popular saying “ if you have 
time to spare—go by air.*’ To be specific, 
his first complaint concerned the fact that 
air crews should have adequate rest. It is in 
the interest of every passenger that the ~ 
crew in whose hands his safety lies should 
never be tired and jaded. 

His second complaint, of the bar not 
being open, is amazing in that usually the 
journey from Brussels to London takes less 
than one hour, and too much alcohol 
while flying is not good for one! I have 
met airlines where industrial action over 
the issue of cigarettes and drink would 
cause a total strike. 

His last complaint, that congestion at 
London airport caused a delay, will bring 
many a wry smile to air travellers who 
have been diverted to Manchester, Prest- - 
wick, or in some cases to continental air¬ 
ports, with extensive delays. 

I am not prone to praise British products 
or services because they are not always as 
good as those provided by our overseas 
competitors but, having travelled by most 
European airlines, I can say without 
hesitation that BEA’s services are sometimes 
equalled by others but rarely surpassed.— 
Yours faithfully, P. R. Davies 

Tunbridge Wells, Kent 

Orchestra lives 

Sir —While I appreciate that your Music 
Brief (December 25th) was clearly about ^ 
orchestras in London, the four regional 
symphony orchestras outside London and 
the Scottish National Orchestra (with a 
somewhat lower annual turnover than that 
quoted for London) operate on a basis more 
akin to that of Amsterdam’s Goncert- 
gebouw, although they draw only some . 
60-70 per cent of their income from public 
sources (Arts Council and local authorities) 
against the 80 per cent of the Dutch 
orchestra. As the Peacock report showed, 
the other great difference between the 
regional orchestras and those in London is 
that the former spend over 90 per cent of 
their time on the public concert platform 
while the corresponding figure for London 
is about 25 per cent.—Yours faithfully, 

John May i* 

Orchestral Employers* Association 
London , ECi 
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PEPPER ANGLISS 
& YARWOOD 

Chartered Surveyors 

Edward House 73 Brook St London W1Y2JB 
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BELGIUM 

Charleroi American engineering com¬ 
pany consolidating their construction 
machinery manufacture in France, has 
for disposal the entire equity of their 
Belgian subsidiary to include modem 
industrial buildings of about 113,000 sq. 
ft., a new office block, a favourable tax 
situation and transferable governmental 
incentives. A number of the present 
skilled labour force and the staff could 
probably be recruited. 

Enquire for fullest details, Clark Equip* 
ment P.O. Box 3, Camberley, Surrey 
(0 276) 63421 Mr. Andrews or 2 Place du 
Champ de Mars, Brussels, Belgium, 
13-88*30 Mr. Smith. 


Successful Franchising- 

the key to Holiday Inn's 
dynamic growth 


In less than 20 years 
Holiday Inns has grown from 
one Inn in Memphis U.S.A. to 
the world’s largest food and 
lodging system, with over 
1350 hotels and motels 
around the globe. 

75% of all Holiday Inns are 
operated under a Holiday Inn 
franchise (licence). Their 
success can be judged on 
occupancy which is 10-15% 
higher than the normal in the 
United States. This is aided 
by HOLIDEX - the world's 
largest cornputeiised 
reservation system - backed 
by a world-wide network of 
sales offices, including four 
now open in Europe. 

In 1968 the first Euiopean 
Holiday Inn opened in Leiden. 
Holland. Since then a further 
ten Inns have opened and 
another 32 have been put 
under construction. Over 50 
more projects are in the 
planning stage. 

Our goal is 3000 Inns 
around the world by 1980 
The majority of these will be 
operated by franchisees, with 
Europe being the major 
growth area. 

Anyone who is granted a 
Holiday Inn licence 
automatically benefits from 
the vast experience gained 


by the company’s 
international operation. 
Highly qualified people are 
available to give assistance 
in selecting a si*e. in 
preparing a mortgage 
presentation, architectural 
plans and furnishing 
requirements There’s also a 
comprehensive training 
programme for your staff. 

Through the International 
Association of Holiday Inns 
(IAHI), of which all 
franchisees are members, 
you can gain valuable 
information on innkeeping 
and profit building 
techniques. Through 
participating in IAHI 
conferences you can have a 
voice in establishing system- 
wide policies. 

If you have sufficient 
funds, a site or an existing 
hotel which could meet 
Holiday Inn requirements, 
you’re well on your way to 
qualifying for a Holiday Inn 
franchise and we ll be 
pleased to hear 
from you and pro- 
vide further details. T v 

International , 

Franchise Sales 
Dept., Holiday Inn 
1920 Diegem 
Belgium. 
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Haunted by Ulster 


The truth about Northern Ireland is that the place has 
not suffered sufficiently yet. Its people have suffered 
more than enough in all conscience, individuals and com¬ 
munities, since before internment began, to have encour¬ 
aged a political settlement by now in a more comfortable 
society. But it has not been enough for most people, 
and most politicians, in Ulster. That is not surprising, 
except to English people and English politicians. The 
convictions of Ulstermen, both Protestant and Catholic, 
arc not shameful, and it is the very existence of Northern 
Ireland which is the issue for all of them. It is, of course, 
inconvenient and humiliating for the British Government, 
which has more responsibility than it has power in 
Northern Ireland, that this should be so, but that is 
another matter. The truth is that not the deaths, not 
the hurt, not the damage, not the fear in Ulster have 
induced any conciliation between its communities. And 
that, too, is not surprising : murder and internment 
were never yet methods of conciliation. 

There is no negotiation going on in Northern Ireland, 
nor is there hope of any. The constitutional plans of 
the prime minister, Mr Brian Faulkner, lie where he 
left them : they were meant to conciliate Catholics 
who would be prepared to accept a reformed Stormont 
system, not do away with it altogether. The Catholic, 
claim has narrowed down to the demand that the 
interned should be released ; even the possibility that 
the interned might then be rearrested and charged, 
allowing some months for talks to begin before they 
were brought to trial, has been disowned by Catholic 
politicians. One Catholic, Mr Gerry Fitt, still seems 
to envisage a Northern Ireland solution ; another, Mr 
John Hume, is seen by other Catholics as the agent of 
the Irish prime minister, Mr Jack Uynch, in the north ; 
some Catholic politicians are openly identified with 
the IRA ; Miss Bernadette Devlin remains identified with 
revolution in both north and south. The Unionist major¬ 
ity will not let any of the interned out, it -wants harsher 
intervention in Catholic districts, it would like its own 
vigilantes legalised, and it wishes the border with the 


republic closed. The official Unionists look over their 
shoulders at the Rev. Ian Paisley, and Mr Paisley looks 
over his shoulder each day to discover if his flock 
currently prefers bigotry or populism. There is no one 
in Northern Ireland ready, or able, to negotiate about 
anything. 1 

To many people in Ulster this is very satisfactory. 
If there were talks their own particular bit of orange 
or green extremism might actually be talked away. They 
have not wearied of extremes yet ; on the contrary, the 
emergency is becoming a settled way of life in working 
class streets and housing estates and has even been 
welcomed as a new reality, or at least a greater reality 
than what preceded it. There arc moderate Protestants, 
a numbep of them in the Alliance parly or at least out¬ 
side official Unionist politics, who say they would concede 
more to the Catholics than Mr Faulkner thinks practical. 
There are Catholics, a few, who have been defeatist 
enough to give IRA men away. But these arc the. excep¬ 
tions. 

On to the peace of exhaustion 

Most Ulstermen now believe the straggle to be a make- 
or-break one for them, are committed to it and so 
pursue it. While English politicians and publicists 
rehearse their plans and proposals, uncomprehending 
and incomprehensible alike, the Irish know that it will 
be exhaustion that will settle things and that the peace 
of exhaustion will be, more likely to produce the. right 
plan than any plan is to produce a peace. That is not 
a reason for brushing aside such plans as Mr Wilson’s 
and Mr Faulkner’s own, but which one is adopted and 
which is buried will depend on how the battle goes. 

This is what haunts Mr Maudling on Ulster. He is 
a kindly realist ; bombings and shootings bore and weary 
him ; conciliation is in his blood. He, like the army, 
was not an advocate of internment; he knew it was 
a gamble and he knew what would determine its success 
or failure in breaking the Catholic extremists ; he can 
judge as well as anyone what it has done and not done 
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in the past five months. If Northern Ireland’s politicians 
had actually sat down to tallies in London, although no 
one who knew Ulster believed they would, Mr Maudling 
would have been the best man to get them talking ; 
perhaps he will still get the chance to show what he 
can do, but for that he may have to go on being Home 
Secretary for longer than he would expect or like. Once 
internment had actually increased Catholic cohesion 
around the IRA Mr Maudling had no hope of getting 
his talks under way. But once internment existed Mr 
.Maudling could not end it altogether, even to get talks 
started (as Mr Wilson and Mr Callaghan have recog¬ 
nised), unless he could also enforce a complete Protestant 
surrender. Since the Protestants were, and are, no more 
weary of the battle than the Catholics Mr Maudling has 
had no option but to persevere, and be haunted. 

British public opinion has wearied even more of 
Northern Ireland since internment : this is the chief 
source of Catholic optimism, and the chief source of 
Protestant reservations about Mr Faulkner’s policy of 
playing along with London. What was foreseeable on 
August 9th has happened : Britain has become steadily 
more ashamed of internment, stories of British atrocities 
have built up in the press and on television, the deaths 
and injuries among British troops in such a thankless 
pause arc increasingly questioned. Mr Heath has 
reasserted, and has meant it, that he will not let the 
majority in Northern Ireland down so long as it 
wishes to remain in the United Kingdom ; so, too, in 
his way, has Mr Wilson. Yet ministers have made little 
secret of their belief that the most satisfactory solution 
in the end would be if a political situation were created 
over the years in which the Protestant majority in the 
north could come to recognise a future for itself in a 
united Ireland. That is not public policy, but it is a 
belief. To Northern Ireland ministers it is a belief based 
on no reality. That is why they did not like Mr Wilson's 
public statement of the policy, and became all the more 
suspicious when it had so many compliments paid to 
it in London. Mr Wilson was trying, in part, to keep 
the Labour party behind him in a modicum of bipar¬ 
tisanship ; when he failed to do even that the Unionists 
felt justified in their doubts, but that still left them with 
no one to hang on to but the Tories. 

How little Lynch has to give 

Mr Heath and Mr Maudling, in their turn, have had 
no one to hang on to but Mr Faulkner, an unwearying 
realist and the man they still believe most likely to be 
in at the kill in Northern Ireland whenever it comes. 
There was also some hope of Mr Lynch in Dublin, 
a moderate man and a realist, too, who was not expected 
to let the IRA run loose on his territory' and who, if 
he did, might be replaced by even less romantic Fine 
Gad and Labour men. But long before Mr Maudling 
had lost his temper with die BBC for not helping, 
Mr Heath had lost his with Mr Lyndi for the same fault. 
In fact, Mr Lynch, even if he had been treated 
differently, never had much to give. The moment he 
^closed the south to the IRA, which would have meant 
^internment, he would have lost his chief means of 

if" , .Jrlij 
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political pressure on both Mr Heath and Mr Faulkner 
and also his chief source of moral persuasion in the United 
States and elsewhere. He doubted if Mr Heath and 
Mr Maudling could deliver the Protestants to him, 
were he even to want them just like that, and if he 
lined up with the British he would certainly lose his 
influence with the northern Catholics. 

Mr Lynch and his advisers have always pricked up 
their cars when there has been talk, or a threat, of direct 
ruile from London, because if the Protestants accepted it 
the prospect of a direct deal between London and Dublin 
one day would look more practicable. For that very 
reason, although they have no clear idea what would 
happen if London did try direct rule and they had 
to try a UDI, the Ulster ministers have constantly 
insisted that belief in direct rule is also based on no 
reality. Unless the Unionists themselves were to run amok 
in Belfast and Londonderry, or make Mr William Craig 
premier, they have good reason to calculate that a 
Conservative Government with Europe on its mind would 
never wish 1o put it to the test. 

More reason to fight than before 

So the deadlock has gone on building up while the 
air has been hoarse with exhortations that something 
must be done. The army cannot defeat the IRA unless 
the northern Catholics arc detached from the gunmen. 
The Catholics cannot be detached unless internment is 
ended entirely. The Protestants cannot let internment 
be ended even partly unless Mr Lynch gives up the IRA. 
Mr Lynch cannot give up the IRA unless Mr Heath 
delivers the Protestants to a united Ireland. Mr Heath 
cannot deliver the Protestants to anything unless he has 
got direct rule, and he cannot expect to get direct rule 
unless the army first defeats the IRA. The best short¬ 
term hope of unravelling part of all that is a deal on 
the ending of internment, but that is precisely where, 
in public at least, both sides have been hardening again 
in the past month. It is the point, however, where war¬ 
weariness might be expected to show itself first, were 
it not that a concession by either side there would be 
taken as admitting impending defeat. The best Catholic 
hope is a long haul, increasing British embarrassment 
and a Government pushed into imposing direct rule ; 
that is, detaching the British from the Protestants. The 
best Protestant hope is also a long haul, pinning the 
Catholics down and a Dublin government pushed into 
a fight with the IRA in the south, The real malignancy 
of the situation is that there is now actually better reason 
for both slides to fight on in Northern Ireland than there 
was a year ago. 

Mr Maudling’s nature does not help him at this 
juncture. He is saddled with internment and the longer 
it has to go on the more he will become completely 
identified with it ; the time eventually arrives when the 
chance to put through a change of policy requires a 
new man. He is a patient operator, and even impatience 
is unlikely to get him flying back and forth to Belfast 
with hopeful formulae. But the charge is that he is 
lackadaisical. When the BBC stupidly offered him all 
of 2J minutes to explain his policy he stupidly lost hi$ 
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temper. But that was enough to brand him with advo¬ 
cating censorship. Mr Maudling’s job now is twofold : 
to impress on Ulster’s consciousness every sign that 
it is in process of destroying itself, mentally and physically 
(which would not be being disloyal to Mr Faulkner), 
and to do his best to prepare British opinion that it is 
going to be a long haul (which does not mean abandon¬ 
ing Ulster to itself). He may actually be helped now 
because the season for constitutional panaceas, plans for 
transfers of population, redrawing boundaries, dual 
citizenship and all the other impedimenta that have been 


going the rounds since 1921 is probably worked out 
for a bit, and also because the world and the television 
crews are starting to move on to other problems. It 
should be a time to encourage British politicians and 
others to discuss some persistent problems in Northern 
Ireland, such as discrimination in employment and 
segregation in schooling, which are more damaging to 
the ideal of a just and neighbourly society than any 
bombs. The worst thing of all would be if he now felt 
himself that Northern Ireland had become an albatross 
for ever round his neck. 



Nixon is willing 

President Nixon is poised for take-off towards re-election 
next November. Can he possibly be shot down ? 


To the surprise of no one, President Nixon announced 
last weekend, two days before his 59th birthday, that 
he was running for re-election. Already he seems 
somewhat out of breath from rushing around mending 
his fences, both at home and abroad, during the past 
six months. But now, he hopes, the peace and prosperity 
that he has been cultivating so assiduously are sufficiently 
well-established to grow into a fine crop of Republican 
votes next November. This depends, however, on two 
things : peace must not be blighted nor prosperity 
stunted meanwhile, and the electorate must forget, or 
at least forgive, Mr Nixon’s audacious reversals of the 
policies which secured his victory in 1988. 

His old Republican supporters will have an opportunity 
to show how far they arc prepared to do this in the 
New Hampshire primary election on March 7th. Two 
other Republicans are offering themselves there as presi¬ 
dential candidates : Representative John Ashbrook on 
the right, Representative Paul McGloskcy on the left. 
Neither has any chance of beating the President, but if 
their combined vote is sizeable, it would be evidence of 
an opposition within his party that Mr Nixon could 
not afford to ignore ; after all, in 1968 his margin of 
victory over Mr Humphrey was less than 1 per cent of 
the total vote. 

Mr McCloskey is campaigning against the President’s 
failure to withdraw completely from Vietnam ; the 
recent bombing of North Vietnam may keep this active 
as an issue until March but, if the troops go on leaving 
at their present rate, the war is unlikely to have much 
impact on November’s voting—among Republicans any¬ 
way. Mr Nixon’s greater danger is on the right since 
there waits Mr George Wallace, the southern reaction¬ 
ary populist who expects to stand this year, as he did 
in 1968, as an independent candidate for the presidency ; 
if he does he may draw off even more of Mr Nixon’s 
conservative support than he did then. 

So far there is no sign of defections by influential 
Republican right-wingers, such as Governor Reagan of 
California or Senator Gold water. But the need to keep 


contact with his right wing explains many of the 
apparent conflicts in Mr Nixon’s actions ; every liberal 
gesture must be countered by a conservative one. So 
while Mr Kissinger was in Peking arranging for the 
President’s visit there (that was the greatest of all 
shocks for Republicans on the right), the American 
delegation at the United Nations was over-exerting itself 
to try to keep Taiwan from being expelled, regardless 
of the damage which this attempt did to America’s 
prestige. So quotas and trade liberalisations are proposed 
at the same time. So Mr Nixon allows his Vice 
President, Mr Agnew, to make reactionary (and very 
effective) speeches that Mr Nixon could certainly not 
make himself. And so, earlier this month, Mr Nixon 
endorsed Mr Agnew as his running-mate again this year 
— although this does not ensure that Mr Nixon will 
still choose Mr Agnew when the Republican candidates 
arc actually nominated next August. 

Conservatives in court 

But the President’s most important gesture to the right, 
and one which coincided witli his own predilections, 
has been his appointments to the Supreme Court. 
It resumed its session last Monday with Mr Nixon’s 
two new conservatives on the bench at last, after a 
damaging controversy about who they should be. 
Now four of the nine justices are Mr Nixon’s own 
appointees and he undoubtedly hopes that, by the 
summer, the court may have produced a series of 
opinions, on such matters as the death penalty, legal 
procedures and civil rights, that will accord with his 
own desire for a “ strict construction ” of the Constitu¬ 
tion. In his view, and even more in that of real con¬ 
servatives, especially in the south, the court has in 
recent years been broadening the constitutional guaran¬ 
tees in a dangerous way. 

The President also completed last weekend the series 
of little summit meetings intended to calm the fears and 
soothe the susceptibilities of allied leaders who had felt 
disgruntled all last summer as he arranged to visit China 
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without telling them beforehand, and then disrupted 
their currency and trading arrangements also without 
Warning them. Now Mr Nixon, who used to denigrate 
summit diplomacy and who founded his political career 
on his anti-communism, can go to his meetings in Peking 
and Moscow sure, or so he thinks, that he still has the 
backing of America’s old allies in spite of the new 
independence that their growing economic strength has 
given them. He can hardly expect to come away from 
China, or indeed later from Russia, with much that is 
fconcrete in the way of agreements. But at this stage that 
is hardly important to him ; even if he is totally rejected 
there, he can still claim in his election speeches that he 
has started a promising new venture in international 
affairs, one that had long been needed but that nobody, 
and certainly no Democrat, had dared to undertake 
previously. 

From present indications Mr Nixon is going to base 
his campaign on his foreign policy. From an American 
point of view there is little wrong with that. It will surely 
feature in his annual report to Congress on the 
state of the union next Thursday. But the message, 
and the one on the budget which will follow, will also 
contain details of his domestic programme for the rest 
of the year. He will be watched to see whether he revives 
the new revolution which he launched with such enthu¬ 
siasm last January, only to have it sink to the bottom of 
Congress. There are still bits of wreckage floating around 
from his proposals for revenue sharing with the states, 
for reorganisation of the government, for reform of the 
welfare system, for safeguarding the environment, for 
improved health insurance. But few, if any, of these 
pieces are likely to be salvaged, at least not in any worth¬ 
while form, in an election year by Democratic Congress¬ 
men who will not want to give a Republican President 
credit for anything if they can avoid it, or to jeopardise 
their own chances of re-election by taking stands on 
controversial matters. 

Phase 2 or phase out ? 

The President has been criticised for his failure to put 
any steam behind his revolution once he had launched 
it. The suggestion that to him the piogramme was more 
of a political gambit than a deeply-felt commitment was 
reinforced when hr postponed chc revolution for a year 
as part of his emergency prescription for the economic 
crisis in August. The important parts of that prescription 
Were, however, the devaluation of the dollar abroad and 
the imposition of controls on prices and wages at home, 
both moves which seemed inconceivable from a Republi¬ 
can President until Mr Nixon announced them. At the 
same time he also allowed the budget to run at the 
largest deficit there has ever been in America in peace¬ 
time. Together all these and other related moves were 
supposed to stop the rot in America’s international 
accounts, to restore confidence among businessmen and 
consumers, to check inflation and to create more jobs. 

The boom on Wall Street, the forecasts for 1972, the 
figures for retail sales, all confirm that confidence has 
returned, in part and for the moment, at least. Prices and 
are rising less rapidly but the complicated series 
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of controls, known as Phase 2, is not yet working wdl 
and may never work at all. More threatening to Mr 
Nixon’s hopes of re-election, however, are the unemploy¬ 
ment figures ; they are stuck at 6 per cent of the labour 
force and there is no apparent reason to believe that 
they will improve much for some time, whatever the 
Administration’s economists may say. Ever since the 
great depression of the 1930s, recession has been the 
Republicans’ albatross ; for President Nixon not only to 
have been responsible for a recession while in office but 
also to have failed to reverse the trend, at least so far as 
jobs are concerned, even though he has reversed himself, 
would mean almost certain defeat for him next Novem¬ 
ber—unless the Democrats go into the election so divided 
that they defeat themselves. 


Changeable President 

Mr Nixon’s readiness to change direction, to contradict 
himself, is not necessarily a political liability. Pragma¬ 
tism and willingness to admit mistakes are political 
assets, although they need to be presented with more 
certainty than Mr Nixon frequently shows. But during 
the past years the impression has been growing that he 
has no long-term policies, no basic philosophy, that he 
moves from one unforeseen crisis to another and often 
handles them without sufficient deliberation or consul¬ 
tation. If his Vietnamese policy, if his Chinese and 
Russian policies, especially if his economic policy, 
succeed, all this will be forgotten next November by a 
majority of voters, at least. Meanwhile the country re¬ 
mains extraordinarily calm, especially after the violence 
and the protests of recent years. The President main¬ 
tains that it has regained its balance, that he has found 
the secret of orderly progress. But it is sometimes 
argued that Americans arc just shell-shocked. 


Hullo, Europe! 

The moment of Britain's entry into Europe should 
be an ideal opportunity for some fun and games, so 
that everyone can celebrate a moment of history 
and take a glimpse into the future. On page 59 The 
Economist puts forward the suggestion of a " Hullo, 
Europe I" exhibition to be held in London next 
summer. The real problems are where to put it and 
whether there is a public figure with the drive to set 
things moving. Could Prince Philip follow Prince 
Albert's example and lead the way ? If the exhibition 
could be staged, something would be done to stimu¬ 
late the kind of optimism about Britain-in-Europe that 
the Victorians created at the time of the 1851 Great 
Exhibition. But the important thing is that everyone 
could have a good time. 
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Because he's there 

Sheikh Mujib has gone home to his Bangladesh, and the rest of the 
world had better start sending its ambassadors there 


Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, the messiah of Bangladesh, 
was President Bhutto’s last hope for reuniting Pakistan. 
It is to Mr Bhutto’s credit that he realised there was no 
chance of extracting a commitment to reunification either 
from the Indians 01 from Mujib himself as the price 
for the sheikh’s release. So he made the grand gesture. 
But the Pakistani president did make a strong appeal 
to the Bengali leader in his last hours of incarcera¬ 
tion “ to find a link between the two wings.” And Mujib 
gave his answer at Dacca racecourse on Monday : “ The 
link is broken and it cannot be rejoined.” 

These words from the man whom Bengalis regard as 
the incarnation of their nationhood must be taken as 
the final ones on this emotive subject. There is no longer 
any possibility that the two areas which once were East 
and West Pakistan will be rejoined in even the most 
tenuous way. The existence of this alternative to Bengali 
independence, however remote, has been the main reason 
for withholding recognition of the self-proclaimed state 
of Bangladesh. Another has been the reluctance of 
governments to imperil their ties with Mr Bhutto’s 
Pakistan. Significantly, east Germany, the first country 
after India and Bhutan to recognise Bangladesh, had no 
representation in Islamabad. And Pakistan did break 
relations with the second, Bulgaria. But now that Sheikh 
Mujib has issued his declaration of independence and 
President Bhutto himself seems to be preparing to accept 
it (see page 33) Bangladesh should be accepted as part 
of the international community. 

Recognition i» not just a matter for lawyers and 
diplomats, for making a success of independent state¬ 
hood is not the only possibility left to Bangladesh. Two 
others still remain : one is for it to slip under the 
suzerainty of its ally and protector, India ; another is 
for it to collapse into anarchy. Both are real possibilities, 
given the enormous burdens weighing on the infant state. 
Recognition will not eliminate these buidens. But it 
will lend Sheikh Mujib’s government that extra measure 
of support which it will surely need to resist internal 
and external threats to its precarious stability. Recogni¬ 
tion will also pave the way for the large supply of aid 
which is essential if Bangladesh is to keep its head 
literally and figuratively above water. 

Sheikh Mujib’s ecstatic reception in Dacca this week 
proved that he possesses at least one quality vital for this 
formidable task of nation-building—that indefinable aura 
called charisma. He has always had it : personal 
magnetism was an important element in his overwhelm¬ 
ing election victory a year ago. But the man who was 
mobbed by half a million weeping and cheering Bengalis 
this week was more than just a successful politician ; 
he had been transmuted by eight months of imprison¬ 
ment into a larger-than-life symbol of -the revolution. 


The new prime minister of Bangladesh has been 
criticised for allowing himself to become a martyr in 
the first place. He could, it is said, have evaded arrest 
by the Pakistani army on March 25th last year and 
then taken charge of the independence struggle. This 
error of judgment may indeed augur ill for his future 
performance as the leader of Bangladesh. But for the 
moment it gives him -an invaluable advantage. Precisely 
because he has spent the past eight months in a Pakistani 
jail, his image is not only untarnished but newly gilded. 
Unlike his colleagues who sat out the war in Calcutta, 
he cannot be accused of being an Indian puppet. (He 
showed his sensitivity to that charge on his second day 
of freedom by rejecting Mrs Gandhi’s offer of a lift 
home.) He will undoubtedly make enemies in time but 
at the moment, thanks to General Yahya, he is the 
single point of solidarity in Bangladesh. 

This is Sheikh Mujib’s trump card ; and nobody, 
including probably Mujib himself, knows whether he 
has others, including the ability to administer a war- 
tom country. He will have to use his advantage at 
breakneck speed, for even charisma has a way of wear¬ 
ing thin when people arc hungry, homeless and 
unemployed. This is not to suggest that any of the 
uncountable problems of Bangladesh arc subject to a quick 
and easy remedy ; if the country is ever to stand on 
its own feet, its economy will have to be completely 
rebuilt and a political and technical administration organ¬ 
ised virtually from scratch. But the government’s 
performance in the. first weeks and months will determine 
whether President Mujib and the Awami League will 
be granted the years needed for fundamental solutions. 
And in these weeks and months many powder kegs will 
have to be defused. 

The call for more blood 

The most dangerous of these is the popular thirst for 
vengeance which is being fed almost every day by the 
discovery of mass graves. Although he called for forgive¬ 
ness and asked Bengalis not to take the law into their 
own hands, Sheikh Mujib’s first speech to his people 
probably did as much to inflame passions as to subdue 
them. It may have been an understandable emotional 
lapse for a man who had only just learned about the 
atrocities inflicted on his people, but it was a mistake. 
He may have to give the Bengalis some symbolic trials, 
but his hopes of getting money quickly from countries 
such as Britain require the expression of vengeance to 
be over as soon and as bloodlcssly as possible. 

One way of relieving tensions would be to promote 
the speedy exodus of the million or so Biharis who have 
already declared their anxiety to leave Bangladesh for 
either Pakistan or India. But the temper of Bangladesh 
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will not be cooled until the multiple bahinis—mukti, 
mujib and assorted others—'art brought under some kind 
of central control. Some guerrilla fighters have already 
been translated into an official army, navy and air 
force ; they provided an honour guard for the returning 
president. The rest are being asked to tum in their 
arms and join a national militia. But there is no sign 
that either of these attempts at reorganisation is working 
on a large scale. 

In the short run the government may find it necessary 
to use local guerrilla forces to provide temporary admin¬ 
istrations in the areas they control. But the example of 
Mr Saddiqi, the so-called Tiger of Tangail, should stand 
as a warning that unless the government asserts its 
authority very soon it will have to deal not with student 
rebels on the run but with entrenched local warlords. 
The first test of the effectiveness of Sheikh Mujib’s 
authority will be whether these Red Guard-Style groups, 
which all claim loyalty to him, will obey his commands. 

20m people and 500,000 tons of food 
His government will almost certainly have to draft the 
organised guerrillas as shock troops for a programme 
of reconstruction. The home minister estimated several 
weeks ago that homes will have to be built for 20m 
people, including the returning refugees. The refugees 
who are slowly trickling back will undoubtedly set off 
a new wave of tensions because of the additional strain 
on limited resources, because of the property claims that 
will have to be settled, and because of the inter- 


communal conflicts that will inevitably arise in spite of 
the present surface unity of Bengali nationalism. Sheikh 
Mujib’s long-standing commitment to secularism will 
have to be translated into an active programme of com¬ 
munity relations if Bengali solidarity is to overcome the 
rivalries between different groups of his people. 

The deadline which India has set for the return of 
the refugees—the onset of the April monsoon—will mark 
a turning point for Sheikh Mujib and his colleagues 
as well. By that time they will have had not only to 
resettle millions of displaced persons but also to procure 
the half million tons of food grains which stand between 
Bangladesh and its first famine. No doubt India will help 
Sheikh Mujib over these hurdles by supplying grain 
from its own green-revolution stockpiles. Indeed, earlier 
this month Mrs Gandhi went so far as to claim 
that India could and would take care of all the needs of 
Bangladesh. But if these needs are at the level estimated 
by the Bangladesh planning commission—$3 billion over 
two years just to get the country back on its feet—the 
result of a solo effort by India would be to push the 
third economy on the subcontinent to the verge of 
collapse. 

Sheikh Mujib does not want Bangladesh to become 
an Indian dependency. “ I need help from all the nations 
of the world,” he declared on Monday. And it is just 
as clearly in the interests of the rest of the world—even 
including India and its ally, the Soviet Union—that 
he be assisted in resisting this trend. The way for govern¬ 
ments to begin is by sending diplomats and money. 



Under western eyes again 

Mr Brezhnev's efforts to silence criticism inside Russia seem neither 
consistent nor conclusive, and some of his own mouthpieces 
sound curiously nervous 


Russia, like other communist states, is ruled by a few 
ageing men. They can count on the docility of a great 
part of a nation long accustomed to despotism, and only 
now acliicving the transition to a mainly urban society 
from a very backward ruial one. But they have no 
illusions about their popularity. The past few months 
have seen a rising accumulation of evidence of that, up 
to the imprisonment last week of Vladimir Bukovsky; 
and the evidence has been made available to people 
outside Russia by the regular appearance of the illegal, 
but apparently unstoppable, underground publications, 
such as “ Chronicle of Current Events.” 

The leaders of the Soviet Union rule with less of an 
iron hand than Stalin did 20 years ago, but they dare 
not face an organised opposition. The average Soviet 
citizen lives better than he did in Stalin’s time ; but 
his masters know that appetite grows with eating, and 
that when the sheer struggle to survive is no longer all- 
absorbing people’s surplus energies may overflow into 
dangerous channels. So they are still forced to maintain 
a huge, costly and cumbrous apparatus of political 
policing in order to curb manifestations of dissent. And 


this apparatus is not working well. 

Ritually, at intervals, the people are marshalled to 
go through the motions of elections whose results are 
fixed, and known, in advance. Ritually, they are like¬ 
wise required to attend “discussions,” in which their 
role is in practice equally limited ; all important questions 
are decided at the top, irreversibly. A population that 
is increasingly literate and sophisticated is ceasing to 
regard these rituals as forms of participation in politics 
in any real sense. And it is irked by its rulers’ neurotic 
secretiveness—so much so that, on the occasions when 
Pravda tells the truth, many Russians suspend belief 
until they can check its version by listening to foreign 
broadcasts. 

Russia’s “silent majority” is silent for a sufficient 
reason. Any exercise of the right of free speech that 
is, in theory, guaranteed by the Soviet constitution means 
trouble. Speaking one’s mind may lead to loss of promo¬ 
tion, of a job, of a chance to get a flat, of social security 
benefits, or of the right to further education Persistence 
in speaking out brings harsher punishments: harassment, 
smearing accusations, transfer to degrading work in 
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remote regions, persecution of the offender’s relatives 
and friends, and, eventually, imprisonment in conditions 
so cruel that many victims do not survive it. In these 
circumstances, what is surprising is that any sounds of 
protest are heard in Russia at all. 

In tsarist times the grip of the Russian police state 
was weaker than in Stalin’s time because the political 
police were less efficient, because a well-born young 
dissenter was sometimes protected by his influential 
relatives or friends, and because the regime veered 
between bouts of severe repression and attempts to relax 
the pressure in hope of letting off some of the steam 
harmlessly. Some of these conditions now seem to be 
reappearing. Last week a searing account was published 
of the cruelties being inflicted on Andrei Amalrik, who 
has been sent to one of the notorious Kolyma prison 
camps in north-eastern Siberia after writing a book 
(banned, of course, in Russia) called 41 Will the Soviet 
Union Survive until 1984 ? ” In some ways the more 
relevant approaching date for Russia now seems to be 
1905. That was the year when the tsarist fagade cracked. 

The veering tendency is again visible. In 1971 nearly 
14,000 Jews were allowed to leave Russia. Never before 
have the Soviet rulers permitted any such number of their 
subjects to leave the country. Their purpose in doing 
so was evidently to reduce the pressure not only of 
the Jewish Russians’ wish to emigrate to Israel but 
also of the protest movement as a whole. Throughout 
last year the regime also tolerated the existence of the 
human rights committee that had been formed in 
November, 1970, by a group of distinguished scientists, 
of whom Andrei Sakharov is the best known. Its mem¬ 
bers protested repeatedly at acts of injustice that flagrantly 
violated the Soviet constitution itself. They suffered some 
harassment, and of course the Soviet press monopoly 
gave its readers no hint of their existence ; but the 
authorities failed to stop them circulating their protests 
abroad and, clandestinely, inside Russia too. 

Last week Mr Sakharov was refused admission to the 
cruel farce of a 44 trial ” at which the young writer 
Vladimir Bukovsky was given a 12-year sentence for 
protesting at the Soviet use of mental hospitals as places 
where political prisoners are confined and tortured. 


Nevertheless, the Sakharov committee’s protests about 
the rigging of the trial were made widely known in the 
scientific and intellectual circles whose sympathy for the 
committee’s aims inhibits the ruling group whenever it 
is tempted to try to squash these nuisances 

The KGB is more efficient, and less concerned not 
to violate the forms of law, than its tsarist predecessor, 
the Okhrana, was. But, like the Okhrana, it now finds 
it wise to inquire into a suspect’s connections with 
influential people before taking drastic action against 
him. And it must be getting worried at the way it is 
now being repeatedly defied, even by people who have 
already been scarred by its claws. The more punishment 
is meted out to those who circulate forbidden material, 
the more such material is circulated. It is all uncom¬ 
fortably reminiscent of the way things were going 70 
years ago. The Russian opponents of despotism may 
still appear as weak and dispersed as they did at the 
time when Joseph Conrad wrote “ Under Western Eyes/' 
but there is little comfort in that comparison for the KGB 
and its masters. 

The hammer flinches 

As the latest attempts to retighten some of the screws 
proceed, rather hysterical notes are being sounded by the 
hacks who serve the political police in the Soviet press. 
Literatumaya Gazeta has solemnly tried to discredit 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn, the Nobel Prize-winning author 
of 44 One Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich,” by assert¬ 
ing that his grandfather owned a large sheep farm. 
(George Orwell could tell who owns it now.) The Novosti 
agency, whose comment on the Bukovsky trial was 
unusually stomach-turning even by its own standards, 
is becoming shrill about alleged attempts to subvert army 
officers. It seems to be getting harder to find anything 
to say that will not put undesirable ideas into people’s 
heads. If one contrasts Lhe few small visible signs of 
dissent with the colossal apparatus of repression that 
overhangs them, it is not easy to understand why the 
repressors should show such nervousness. It is as if a 
steam hammer were to get the jitters on being con¬ 
fronted with a nut. But perhaps this particular steam 
hammer knows something about the nut that we don’t 
know. 



Smog over Stockholm 

The great international environment conference is in trouble 
because of another argument about divided Germany 


Environmentalists in government and outside have 
invested high hopes in the United Nations conference 
on the human environment in Stockholm next June. To 
them it is evidence that the cause for which they 
have campaigned, especially in the United States, has 
been given proper recognition, and they count on 
Stockholm beginning an international effort against 
pollution of the earth which alone, they believe, can 


rescue human society from the greatest perils that now 
confront it. This is a cogent argument (although there 
are others, also cogent but much more soothing, about 
the future of the environment) and it is politically 
a popular one: President Nixon and his Democratic 
opponent next November are as likfcly to .campaign 
against the environment as they are against Santa Claus. 
It should be no surprise to anyone, therefore, that the 
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Russians seem to have tied their ~ and their friends’ 
attendance at Stockholm to a bit of old-fashioned 
central European power bargaining: they seem to want 
the western powers to recognise east German 
sovereignty first. 

That may be being unfair to the Russians, of course. 
Since they have persistently denied in public that 
pollution is anything other than a disease of capitalism 
and cannot exist under socialism, they have found it 
very difficult to admit that they arc concerned about 
it and have as much reason as anyone to be so. ft may 
just be that they arc looking for an excuse not to turn 
up. Other UN observers say they would not be sur¬ 
prised if, in the end, the Russians arrived in Stockholm 
anyway: they are like that. Hut at the moment the 
Russians are making a real problem out of it. 

If they don’t come, we may not either 
In the closing days of the recent General Assembly, 
the western powers secured tire adoption of the so-called 
“ Vienna formula" as the basis for participation at 
Stockholm. This formula admits to full official partici¬ 
pation in UN conferences those governments which are 
already members of the United Nations or its agencies. 
West Germany, as a member of the agencies, scraped 
through ; east Germany did not, although it was offered 
observer status at Stockholm. The Russians, who had 
taken part in preliminary work for Stockholm, went 
very quiet. A visit by the conference’s secretary-general 
to Moscow has been cancelled and no Russian repre¬ 
sentative has appeared at recent preparatory meetings. 
A total east European withdrawal is now possible. 

Conceivably, the Russians, having felt obliged to put 
more pressure on the east Germans over Berlin than 
they liked, are now using the Stockholm issue to extract 
a quicker recognition of east German sovereignty than 
the present state of negotiations between the two Ger¬ 
manics makes desirable for the west. So the first reaction 
to the Russian pressure is likely to be that these 
negotiations arc much more important than excessive 
CO 2 in the atmosphere or the risk of eutrophication 
in enclosed waters. West Germany’s loyalty to the 
western connection, the coherence of the European 
community, even the durability of Atlantic understand¬ 
ing and co-operation could be jeopardised by suddenly 
jumping into a manipulated act of recognition of east 
German sovereignty simply to keep a postponablc 
conference going. If the Russians want to play politics 
with the environment, the result is unfortunate, no 
doubt. But do not let anyone lose much sleep if, after all, 
the Russians do not turn up. 

Yet the issue may not be quite so clear. It can also 
be argued that there is a rising general expectation 
that cast Germany will enter the United Nations system 
some time in the next 12 months. Since east Germany’s 
new status, even under a beastly regime (see page 32), 
is likely to be admitted shortly, what more acceptable 
and more realistic grounds can there be than that 
it is a powerful industrialised state, plays a 
part in the degradation of central Europe’s air, streets 
and river systems and contributes directly to the sewage 
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and run-off which have already deprived some parts of 
the Baltic of a large part of their essential oxygen? 
Since it must always be a blow to the Federal Republic 
to admit east German sovereignty, is it not better that 
it should happen in a field where material fact makes 
it advantageous that the east Germah government’s 
authority be recognised ? 

There is another environmentalist argument. 
Germany’s division is, after all, part of a much wider 
problem—the creation of a European framework of 
lasting calm and security as both the hopes and the 
animosities of the 1945 partition recede into history. It 
is quite clear that the present de facto settlement depends 
upon one fundamental necessity: the continuance of 
America’s commitment to Europe. That is likely to per¬ 
sist anyway for good political and military reasons. Yet 
there are evident signs that a profound sense of disen¬ 
gagement from world affairs has set in among much of 
the American public since it grew tired of Vietnam. 
Disillusion with “ free world allies,” with the common 
market, with free trade, with development is widespread. 
The Eastern Establishment which gave leadership in 
these fields has undergone a sharp diminution in influence. 
The internationalists whose enthusiasms supported the 
United Nations have even less. 

But there is a new generation of internationally- 
committed people, young and old, who argue in a quite 
new way that the United States can no more withdraw 
from the world than it can take off into space. The 
environment lobby’s voting power is already so far 
from negligible that oil, highway and real estate interests 
have been curbed by it. No one will pretend that the 
environmentalists are dedicated supporters of an Ameri¬ 
can commitment to Europe. But they arc realistic sup¬ 
porters of an American commitment to world responsi¬ 
bility, arid from this conviction flow an outward- 
lookingness and a disbelief in the cheap answers of 
isolation which are safeguards against a resentful and 
small-minded spirit of retreat. So if, in an election year, 
the Stockholm conference, the first great symbol of en¬ 
vironmental co-operation, is cancelled or postponed the 
risk is that the latest sizeable popular force making for 
internationalism in America will be profoundly dis¬ 
couraged. 

Is it a bluff ? 

If the Russians insist, at this late stage in the prepara¬ 
tion for the conference, on a recognition of east Germany 
as a prerequisite for considering the human environment, 
they cannot fail to stand convicted by all those who 
judge Stockholm to be of pre-eminent importance of 
caring more for turning an immediate political trick 
than for the ultimate health and survival of a planetary 
system they are compelled to share. Very likely they 
will not go through with it, anyway : they try these 
things on often enough. But that in itself does not make 
the issue one that western policy-makers can treat, in 
their turn, simply as one of routine manoeuvre or short¬ 
term advantage. It is a matter on which Mr Nixon, on 
his Moscow visit, may have to have a good answer 
ready, not least for consumption at home. 
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Sigma 

speaks 
all languages 


Sigma understands. Anc 

in English 

wavs inrliirlinn from ta 


Technical or scientific... financial or statistical... 
simple or complex. Whatever language you speak, 
Sigma understands. And if you'd rather converse in 
French or Finnish, Swedish or 
Spanish, then we will be 
happy to oblige. 

For Sigma is one of the 
world's most versatile 
computers-and we have 
two. And they're avail¬ 
able for your use in many 
ways including from terminals. Atkins Computing 
have developed on Sigma a vast range of programs, 
adaptable to almost any business or scientific situ¬ 
ation. Alternatively, Atkins'highlyexperiencedanalysts 
and programmers will 'tailor-make' systems specific¬ 
ally for your applications, and for your special way of 
saying things. 

Together our Sigmas could solve all your account¬ 
ancy problems; take over production and stock 
control; undertake market survey, financial planning 
and corporate modelling. For the engineer they'll 
stress, plan, calculate, design and adapt ... in a 
matter of seconds. In fact, there's not much Sigma 
won't do. It's very understanding. 

Profit from a computer by not owning one. Profit 
from Atkins and Sigma . . . and all their combined 
know-how. 


Atkins Computing 


Atkins Computing Services Limited 
Woodcote Grove, Ashley Road, Epsom, Surrey. 
Telephone Epsom 24981 Telex 2-3497 
Birmingham: Auchinleck House, Five Ways, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham B1510J. 

Telephone 021 -643 9629 

Cardiff: Arlbee House, Greyfriars Place, 

Cardiff CF1 3JA. Telephone 25330 
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■^■TURNER 
75V & NEWALL 
■ib LIMITED 

Profit planning success 


Points from the Statement by the Chairman, Mr. R. M. Bateman 


Profits up at home and abroad 

Rationalisation and cost reduction at home combined 
with a late upturn in some markets to increase home 
profits by over 16%, overseas profits up nearly 10% 

Total sales and exports both records 

Total sales .turnover up by nearly 8%; exports reach 
new record level ot £23,233,000 

Hopes for Rhodesian asbestos 

Political settlement would re-introduce Rhodesian 
asbestos mining into total of Group's interests, en¬ 
suring proper balance between mining and manufac¬ 
turing and recreating close and mutually beneficial 
relationships 

Monopolies Commission Inquiry into 
asbestos 

Final hearings expected early 1972 Report to be 
published thereafter. Extremely high cost in time and 
money 


Capital expenditure exceeds £8,000,000 

A little more than last year. Net financing charges up 
sharply by £1,000,000. No short term liquidity problem 

R8tD expenditure continues high 

New Fibre Research Unitwill investigate use of syn¬ 
thetic fibres, particularly as reinforcement in composite 
materials 

Personnel appreciated 

Improved performance the result of loyal effort in in¬ 
creasingly difficult conditions. Redundancies have been 
dealt with as considerately and generously as possible 

Difficulties ahead; economies to 
continue 

Upward pressure on wage levels, price restraint, 
monetary and political problems, wars and threats of 
war make future more than usually uncertain 


Salient figures from consolidated accounts 

Year ended 30th September 1971 1970 


Sales to third parties 
Direct exports fiom U.K. 
Trading profit 
Profit before taxation 
Profit after taxation 
Retained in the business 
Net assets employed 


.. £132,071,000 

23,233,000 
13.536,000 
15,076,000 
8,863,000 
1,458,000 
133,642,000 


.. £122,366,000 
.. 22.405,000 

.. 12,005,000 

.. 14,045,000 

7.837,000 
1,794,000 
.. 117.464,000 


NOTE: The accounts of Rhodesian subsidiaries are excluded 


Dividend: Interim and final div 
last year 


idends totalling 10.75p pei stock unit equalling the total of the dividend paid 


The Annual General Meeting will be held at 36 George Street, Manchester on 3rd February at 12 noon 



THE QUEEN'S AWARD TO INDUSTRY 

1969 FERODO LTD 

1969 DEEGLAS FIBRES LTD 

1971 TURNER BROTHERS ASBESTOS CO LTD 



TURNER 
& NEWALL 
LIMITED 


TAC Construction Materials l.td • Turner Brothers Asbestos Co Ltd • Ferodo Ltd • Newells Insulation Co Ltd 
British Industrial Plastics Ltd • Engineering Components Ltd • Turners Asbestos Fibres Ltd • Raybestos-Belaco Ltd 
Turners Asbestos Cement (Nl) Ltd and 32 overseas mining, manufacturing and marketing companies 
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BRITAIN 


Chataway will tell the ITA 
to go thataway 


Shortly after the House of Commons 
returns next week, Mr Chris Chataiway, 
f the Minister of Posts and Telecom¬ 
munications, will announce the Govern¬ 
ment’s decision on 'the Independent 
Television Authority's request for per¬ 
mission (to set up a second commercial 
television channel immediately. Unless 
there is a last minute Change of heart 
—and <that is not exactly Mr Heath’s 
style—the answer will be no. But before 
the Labour party and all the protest 
groups throw ithefir hats in the air they 
should be > vanned that it will not be 
an absolute no: wha't Mr Chataway 
will say is that there will be no fourth 
national channel before 1976, when 
the BBC’s charter and the commercial 
television contractors* and cable com¬ 
panies’ franchises all lapse. 

It seems a pi'ty that Britain must 
wait for nearly another five yeans for 
a fourth televisidn channel When the 
production capacity and the talent are 
there to service lit. What is apparently 
still undecided is whether the Govern¬ 
ment will use this delay ‘to advantage 
by setting up a small but high-powered 
inquiry into the future organisation of 
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television after 1976. Mr Heath is not 
temperamentally attracted to commit¬ 
tees of inquiry in general, and there is 
no evidence that he has gone back on 
the firm view he held in opposition 
that ithere is no need *to pul-1 television 
up by the roots to have another good 
look at it. He could still change his 
mind—after all, there is now some 
irony in another sentence of his in -the 
same speech: “ T!;ere is no problem 
in broadcasting and television which 
cannot be settled amicably and sensibly 
wiitlh the B-BC and the Independent 
Television Authority by any govern¬ 
ment.” 

The argument for an inquiry is not 
that it would get all the protest groups 
off the Government’s back r it hat sort 
of argument is unlikely to cut much 
ice with Mr Hea'th, although it has 
attractions for some of bis colleagues. 
But most of the -suggestions Which have 
been put forward for itlhe organisation 
of -the available fourth 'television chan¬ 
nel are either impractical!y idealistic 
or nonsensical. Whatever the defects 
of the ITA’s submission for -the second 
dba-nnd to be -run as a complementary 
service to ITV-i by the present pro¬ 
gramme contractors, it comes much 
closer than -most other schemes ito recon¬ 
ciling idealism With reality. The need 
is not so much for a committee to 
decide what should be the organisation 
of television after 1976, ais for a body 
whose findings on -the possible 
alternatives would be accepted as 
authoritative. That means a committee 
drawn very largely from people with 
experience of the industry itself, and 
not the usual motley collection of 
academic worthies, retired trade union 
officials and stars of stage and playing 
field. 

For it is not simply ’the possibilities 
of expanding the off-air television chan¬ 
nels which need 'to be examined, but 


the whole question of cable television 
as well. Many politicians would rather 
stifle discussion of cable television ithan 
press for Britain to get in relatively 
early on what will undoubtedly be -the 
communication's system in most 
advanced western countries by the end 
of the cen-t-ury. That is understand¬ 
able, 'for a national cable network cap¬ 
able of carrying between 30 to 40 
television channels would rob the poli¬ 
ticians of their main justification for 
controlling the organisation of radio 
and television. 

The committee which has been con¬ 
sidering the future technical possibili¬ 
ties of television should have reported 
to Mr Chataway by last autumn but 
has fallen behind schedule. It looks, 
‘though, as lif Mr Chataway will permit 
a limited experiment in cable television 
anyway. In Woolwich, in south-east 
London, one of ithe local MFs, Mr 
Chris Mayhew, is supporting a cable 
company’s request 'to run a local com¬ 
munity station. This service would not 
carry advertising—Mr Mayhew would 
lead a campaign again-St it if it dlid—’ 
and would limit itself to local produc¬ 
tion of programmes of 'Strictly local 
appeal. If anyone wants to risk 'his 
money in that way that Its his affair, 
-and the experiment might -at least prove 
the point that the only 'thing wrong 
with community 'television is that very 
few people want to watch it. The 
danger if (that happens is that there 
Will be too many people ready to argue 
that it was cable rather than com¬ 
munity television which had failed. The 
best attitude -to take towards the Wool¬ 
wich experiment is to be slightly sus¬ 
picious. 

Meanwhile, how will the ITA and 
ihe ITV programme companies react 
to the Government’s rejection of their 
request for -a second commercial chan¬ 
nel ? I't is doubtful if any of them will 
be surprised. But wha't most of them 
will hope for is that Mr Chataway will 
mollify When supposedly hurt feelings 
by lifting ’the restriction on 'the number 
of hours (they are allowed to transmit 
eaoh week ; that lis what most of them 
really wanted anyway. The BBC does 
not want extra hours—'it has no posri- 
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bility of extra income from them, uiiike 
the programme contractors—and that 
itself will make the proposal attractive 
to many on both aides of the Commons. 
Mr Chataway cares too deeply about 
television to be influenced by such 
petty considerations, but it is absurd 
to restrict the hours of I TV merely 
because the BBC does not want any 
more air time. 

Labour parti _ 

All together now 

The Government could be in for a 
mildly embarrassing time in Parliament 
next week. The anti-marketeers in the 
Opposition shadow cabinet believe that 
they can give Mr Heath a nasty fright 
when the Commons vote on their 
motion on the EEC treaty, and 
although they are probably over¬ 
stating their strength once again it is 
certainly quite possible that the 
Government will not emerge with a 
particularly comfortable majority. 

But it would be a mistake to read 
too much significance into any of this. 
For the motion, which will be debated 
on Thursday, is drafted in such narrow 
tenns that even the sturdiest pro-market 
Labour MPs can vote for it. But it is 
impossible to believe that many of them 
will really accept its logic ; to demand, 
as the motion does, that the Govern¬ 
ment should not sign the treaty of 
accession before the full text has been 
published raises the interesting ques¬ 
tion of why the Attlee government 
signed the North Atlantic Treaty 
before its contents were known. 

Nevertheless, though the motion is 
wholly without merit, it will at least 
ensure that the Lalxmr party will have 
the agreeable experience of finding all 
of its MPs in the same lobby in a vote 
on Europe. The same is unlikely to 
hold good for the lories. It is quite 
possible that Mr Powell and one or two 
of his friends will vote with the Oppo¬ 
sition, and that a few more will abstain. 
But it is hard to believe that there will 
be a major Tor/ rebellion. Few Tory 
anti-marketeers will want to incur the 
wrath of party loyalists in their con¬ 
stituencies by voting in the Labour 
lobby any more than Labour marketeers 
will rebel on a secondary issue. 

It seems that this is Mr Wilson’s 
view top, for if he believed that there 
was any possibility of doing serious 
damage to the Government it is 
unlikely that he would have entrusted 
Mr Peter Shore with the task of opening 
the debate for the Opposition. But 
some of Labour’s more balanced anti* 
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Europeans have persuaded themselves 
that the Government can be brought 
down on the EEC, and the Labour 
marketeers will be under immense 
pressure to make life rough for Mr 
Heath. 

Conveyancing _ 

Playing scales 

The solicitors have made public their 
quarrel with the Lord Chancellor over 
his proposals to reduce their convey¬ 
ancing charges, but at a time when 
house prices are rising by some 15 per 
cent a year fixed scale charges are 
harder than ever to justify. Lord 
Hailsham, as chairman of the commit¬ 
tee which fixed solicitors’ fees wants to 
make the scale a maximum rather than 
a fixed charge, and to aoolish it alto¬ 
gether for houses costing over £iu,ooo. 
He also wants solicitors acting for both 
parties in a conveyance to earn one 
and a half fees instead of two full 
ones—at least so long as solicitors are 
still allowed to act for both sides, a 
practice which is often criticised. 

These proposals, first made last 
October, follow the mounting evidence 
presented in three successive Prices and 
Incomes Board reports on solicitors’ 
pay, although the PIB put forward 
some different solutions. So far only its 
suggestion to increase fees in the 
unprofitable lower end of the convey¬ 
ancing market has been implemented, 
and then by much more than the board 
suggested. After that (in March, 1971) 
the PIB proposed that gross con¬ 
veyancing income should be cut by 
some £6m a year by reducing 
the differential on unregistered land, 
introducing new, lower charges for 
mortgage work, and introducing the i£ 
scale for joint transactions. The board 
had already supported the idea of a 
maximum scale, but proposed to 
abolish it only at £20,000. 

The detailed survey of solicitors’ 
costs and charges published in the last 
PIB report showed that big profits were 
being made from ever more and more 
valuable conveyances. On houses 
costing between £10,000 and £20,000 
(no longer unusual in south-east 
England) the average bill of £90 com¬ 
pared with costs of £26.01. The bulk 
of houses in the survey fell in the 
bands £2,000-£4,000 and £4,000- 
£6,000, wliere average bills of £48 
and £58 respectively represented well 
over twice the costs. No wonder 
solicitors fear price-cutting if the fixed 
scale goes. 

There is some truth in the argument 
that profitable conveyancing subsidises 
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unprofitable court work, and that 
expensive houses subsidise unprofitable 
work on cheap ones for poor people. 
But solicitors who do much court work 
usually do little conveyancing, and 
vice-versa. And if they practise in poor 
areas there are not many rich men’s 
houses anyway. In any case reduced 
charges could still allow for that. 

The Law Society says that buyers on 
a narrow budget want to know where 
they stand on essential chaiges—but 
do they really rate this as more im¬ 
portant than an almost certain reduc¬ 
tion iri fees on houses over 
£10,000 ? Solicitors also retort that 
stamp duty could be reduced, or 
abolished at a higher level than the 
present £5,500, and that the Land 
Registry could charge less. But since 
estate agents officially abandoned 
scale fees last year, another tu quoque 
is not available. 

Local government _ 

Brummie accents 

It is an unusual spectacle in big city 
politics nowadays to find all the parties 
in a town hall ready to join hands in 
a struggle against a decision of die 
Government in London. But that is 
what is happening in—of all places— 
Birmingham Council House, where the 
political machines have fought each 
other, usually with extreme bitterness, 
ever since the Liberal heyday of Joe 
Chamberlain in the 1870s. Mr Peter 
Walker’s proposals for Britain’s second 
largest city in his massive local govern¬ 
ment bill, now in its committee stage, 
have outraged both the Tories and die 
Labour party on the council. Last 
month a resolution condemning the 
bill was actually passed through the, 
council chamber by 133 votes to one. 
It was moved by Alderman Sir Francis 
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COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 

$30,000,000 8£ per cent. Bonds 1986 
$15,000,000 72 per cent. Notes 1978 

Klcinwort, Benson Limited 

Lazard Brothers & Co., Limited 

Morgan & Cie International S.A. 

Credit Suisse (Bahamas) Limited 

Dresdner Bank Aktiengcsellschaft 


Algemcnc Bank Nederland N.V. 
Arnhold and S. Blcichrocdcr, Inc. 


American Express Securities S.A. 


A. 1:. Ames A Co. 

Limited 


Amsterdam'Rotterdam Bank N.V. 


Andresens Bank A-S 


Associated Japanese Bank (International) Astaire & Co. 
Limited 


Julius Baer International 

Limited 


Buncd Cominciujle It.iliana 


Bancu Na/ionule dclI'Agricoltura S.p.A. Banca Nazionale del Lavoro Banca Provinciate Lombarda 


Banco di Ruma/Comma/bauk ACi/Credil Lyonnais 


Bank or America 

Limited 

Banquc Ante ribas 


Bank of America 

Socjctc Anouymo 

Banquc Blyth A Cie 


The Bank of Bermuda 

Limited 

Banque de Bruxelles S.A. 


Bank Mccs A Hope N.V. 


Banquc Luropccnnc dc Tokyo 


V. Bankers Trust Internal tonal 

I IHIIlPcl 

Banque Fran<,a!sc du Commerce Lxterieur 


Banquc Frun^aisc dc Depots et dc Titrcs 


Banquc Generate du Luxembourg S.A. 


Banque Internationale a Luxembourg S.A. 


Banque Lambert S.CS. 


Banquc Louis-Drcyfus 
Banquc Rothschild 


Banquc Nationalc de Paris 
Banquc tic Suez et dc 1’Union des Mines 


Banquc de Ncufli/e, Schlumbcrgcr, Mallet 
Banquc de 1'Union Luropccnnc 


Banquc de Part 1 ct des Pays-Bas 
Banquc dc I*Union Parisiennc 


Banquc Worms 


Barclays Bank International 

Limited 


Bayerische Hypothcken- und Wcchsd-Bank 
Berliner Handcls-Gcsellschaft-Frankfurler Bank 


Bayerische Vcrcinsbank 


Baring Brothers A Co., 

Limited 

Job. Bcrcnbcrg, Goss lor A Co. 


Win. Brandt's Son.* A Co., 
Limited 


Burkhardt & Co. 


Capitalfin International Ltd. 


Cazcnove A Co. 


4, La Cenlrale” Finanziaria Generate S p.A. 


H. Albert de Bury A Co. N.V. 
Bergcns P'.ivatbank Berliner Bank 

AktiriiKcsellM-huit 
Caissc Ccntralc dcs Banqucs Populuires 

Christiania Bank og Kreditkassc 


Commercial Bank of Kuwait S.A.K. 


Compagnie Luxembourgcoise de Banquc S.A. 


Ci edit Comma cial dc France Credit Industrie 1 d’Alsace et de Lorraine S.A. 


nque S.A. Continental Bank S.A. Cosmos Bank (Overseas) 

1 milled 

Credilo Italiano Creditanslalt-Bankverein The Daiwa Securities Co , Ltd. 


Den Danskc Landmandsbank Richard Daus A Co. The Deltec Banking Corporation Deutsche Bank Deutsche Giiozemrate-Dciitsche Komiminalban*.- 

L united Aklicngcsellwlurt 

Deutsche Lrenderbank Dcwaay, Cortvncndt International S.A. Dillon, Read Overseas Corporation Drexel Firestone Khlcentro S.p.A. 


Deutsche Lrenderbank Dcwaa 

Aiclicngcscllschpft 

Euramerica International 
Limited 

Fleming, Suez, Brown Brothers 
Limited 

Goldman Sachs International Corp. 

Handclsbank in Zurich (Overseas) 
Limited 

Istituto Bancario Italiano S.p.A. 
Kleinwort. Benson (Europe) S.A. 


Dillon, Read Overseas Corporation 


Lurocapital S.A. 


Jnciupnuled 

The First Boston Corporation 


Fdilcentro S.p.A. 

First Chicago 
Limited 


Antony Gibbs A Sons 
I.muted 


Greenshields < 

Incorporated 

Hill Samuel A Co. 

Limited 

Japan International Bank 

Limited 

Krcdictbank N.V. 


Gimnar Bohn A Co. A/S 


Girozcntrulc und Bank dcr bstcrreichischcn Sparkassen 

Akliri\gcsrllw.hAfl 

Gutzwillcr, Kuiz. Bungencr Securities Hambro* Bank 

Unmcd Limited 


Hoare A Co., Govelt 
Jurdinc Fleming & Company 

I muted 


The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 


Kidder, Peabody A Co. 

Incorporated 


Krcdictbank S.A. Luxembourgcoise 


Kjobcnhavns ilaridclybank 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. International 


Kuwait Investment Company S.A.K. 

Lloyds A Bolsu International Bank 
Limited 


Lazard Freres A Co. 


Lazard Freres A Cic Lazard Freres A Co. Lehman Brothers Lepcrcq, de Neuflize A Co. 

Incorporated Incoi pouted 

Loeb, Rhoades A Co. London Multinational Bank (Underwriters) Manufacturers Hanover Merck, Finck A Co. 

Limited I united 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce. Fenner A Smith B. Metzlcr seel. Sohn A Co. Model, Roland A Co., Inc. 
Securities Underwriter Limited 


Samuel Montagu A Co. 
Limited 


Morgan Grenfell A Co., 

Limited 


Nedcrlandsche Middenstandsbank N.V. 


Nesbitt. Thomson 
Limited 


The Nikko Securities Co. International, Inc. 


Nonuira Securities International Inc. 


Den norske Creditbank 


Sal. Oppenhcim jr. A Cie 


Orion Bank 
Limited 


Pcterbroeck Van Campcnhout Securities S.A. 


Pictet International 
Limited 


Pierson, Heldring A Pierson Privatbanken i Kjobcnhavn Rea Brothers N. M. Rothschild A Sons Rowe A Pitman Schroder, Munchmcycr, Hengst A Co. 

Limited Limited 


J. Henry Schroder Wagg A Co. 

Limited 

Socicti Nazionale Sviluppo 


Joseph Sebag A Co. 

Socteti CuSndrale 


Sveriges Krcditbank 


Swiss American Corporation 


Singer A Friedlandcr 
Limited 

Society Generate de Banque S.A. 
Swiss Bank Corporation (Overseas) 

Limited 


Skandinaviska Enskilda Bank 


Strauss, Turnbull A Co. 


Smith, Barney A Co. 

Incorporated 

Svcnska Handclsbanken 


Union Bank of Switzerland (Underwriters) 

Limited 

Westem American Bank (Europe) Westfafenbank 

Limited AktieaaewllKhiift 

13th January 1972 


Vereinsbank in Hamburg 

White, Weld A Co. 
Limited 


i C. G. Trinkaus 
$. G. Warburg A Co. 

Limited 


Williams, Glyn A Co. W'ood Gundy 
Limited 


Ullrafin International Corporation 

Westdeutsche Landesbank 
Giro/cntrale 

Yamaichi Securities Company 

of New York Inc. 





(Mens sana in corpora sano; to coin a 



Swissair sees one of its pre-eminent 
functions in bringing the youth of the world together 


A S SPORTS FANS may 
have heard, the Winter 
Olympic Games are being 
held at Sapporo in February. 
(A cordial word of thanks 
in advance to all the con- 


for games of friendship and 
international brotherhood. 


To repeat, we’re extreme¬ 
ly l'ond of sports, the world’s 
most glorious non-essential. 

But assuming they don’t 
say anything whatever to 
you, you can still drop by 


test ants for the outstanding 
abilities displayed. A loud bravo to all 
those who will head for the games by 
one of our daily Far Bast flights; and we 
too take pleasure m showing what we can 
do high up.) 

And then in the summer the Olympic 
Summer Games will be celebrated at 
Munich You can't imagine how this de¬ 
lights us. 

After all, it gives us an added oppor¬ 
tunity to enter into rigorous but chival¬ 
rous competition with our rivals, flying 
as many athletes and spectators as pos¬ 
sible from all over the woild to the heart 
of Burope. 

We can truthfully claim to be well 
equipped for this peaceful contest. (DC-8s, 
DC-9s, Boeing 747 Bs, soon DC- 10s.) 
The crew has trained down fine in thou¬ 
sands of flying hours, their trim is excel¬ 
lent, the coaching has never been better. 
And what may turn the balance: We’re 
wonderfully manned in all positions. 
We're at 79 destinations on four conti¬ 
nents. And we’ll fly you from there (in 


the Lucerne Festival Weeks 


case you mean to ski in Austria, onlook 
in Munich, rest up in Switzerland, pursue 
the arts in Italy, or do business in France) 
to the middle of Burope. And crisscross 
through Burope. We hope to show the 
competition what we mean by a passing 
game. 

When we fly you from all over the 
world to Europe, though, that's only 
one side of the (gold) medal. The reverse 
is that we'll fly you back (after you’ve 
done business in Germany, toured Switzer¬ 
land in Switzerland, met an old flame in 
France, and watched football in Italy) 
from Europe to al! over the world. We 


on your European trip. Enough golden 
throats tlu*re For a few medals And 
instead of the puck there are ptzzicatos 
(which do sometimes rise to an allegro 
furioso). 

P.S. Below, you see a Jass table, Jassing 
is the Swiss national passtime. (A card 
game, and incidentally wonderful elbow 
exercise; first you have to fling the cards 
down in succession on the table, and then 
you keep carrying glasses of wonderful 
Swiss white wine to your lips . The winner 
is the one who drinks most and pays 
least.) 


play jump center in the world 
of events, as it were. 

After all, “higher, further, 
faster” (the age-old dream of 
the athlete) has long been our 
very own ambition. It has 
brought us valued triumphs 
on long runs and short. It 
keeps urging us on; lends us 
wmgs, you might say. 
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Griffin, the council’s Tory leader who 
has run Birmingham for the past six 
years, and it was seconded by Labour’s 
new leader, Alderman Ernest Horton, 
who hopes to be in power after the 
May local elections. 

Birmingham’s politicians have num¬ 
erous objections to the Government’s 
bill, which they claim will mean the 
dismemberment of the city’s municipal 
government. Its all-purpose authority 
with a distinguished century-old tradi¬ 
tion of civic improvement will dis¬ 
appear. After April, 1974, the city is 
to become merely one of the seven 
district councils with limited functions 
under the umbrella of the gigantic 
West Midlands Metropolitan County 
Council which is to sprawl from the 
Black Country down as far as Coventry. 
Some politicians deplore the likely loss 
of Birmingham’s wide planning powers 
which have enabled it of late, for 
instance, to construct an imaginative 
inner ring road and embark on a £4111 
central library complex. Others detest 
the unpalatable fact that the city will 
not be able to dominate the new county 
authority with an allocation of 40 of 
its 100 elected seats. 

The Labour party, in particular, feds 
strongly about the reduction under the 
bill in the number of councillors in the 
Council House from the present 156 
to 80. It believes this is too few to 
make an effective representative body 
for a population of over 1 million. Some 
Tories resent the disappearance of the 
aidermanic bench, and several distin¬ 
guished committee chairmen have said 
openly that they will not serve on any 
of the new authorities. They include 
Alderman Griffin, who last week 
resigned from the chairmanship of the 
West Midlands Passenger Transport 
Authority. 

In Birmingham eyes the most con¬ 
tentious of all Mr Walker’s proposals 
are the tightly drawn boundaries 
planned for the city’s district council. 
Local Tories felt well pleased with 
what was proposed in the Government’s 
white paper last February. They were 
not much concerned that four of the 
city’s outer wards in Hall Green should 
be placed under die authority of Soli¬ 
hull district council for, at the same 
time, the Government said that Sutton 
Coldfield and the overspill areas of 
Chelmsley Wood and Kingshurst should 
come under Birmingham’s jurisdiction. 
In the event, the Government changed 
its mind. In the November bill it was 
decided to keep the Hall Green wards 
within the city—a reward for the per¬ 
sonal efforts of the local Tory MP, 
Mr Reginald Eyre, who is a govem- 


BJUTAIN 

ment whip. But Mr Walker also 
decided to exclude Chelmsley Wood 
and Kingshurst from Birmingham dist¬ 
rict council and place them under 
Solihull’s authority. 

This is what has caused much of 
the fuss, for it will mean that the city’s 
airport, which gets substantial help 
from the rates, and the city’s planned 
national exhibition site at Birkenhill 
are to be outside Birmingham’s 
extended boundaries. So are the 14,000 
council houses which are occupied by 
some 60,000 former Birmingham slum 
dwellers at Chelmsley Wood. Birming¬ 
ham fears it will forfeit the re-lets on 
these houses. And it will lose an ideal 
area in which to build houses for those 
Brummies who are still in slums. Bir¬ 
mingham hoped to complete its massive 
slum clearance programme by 1974, 
but in recent years 'the council has 
found it very difficult to acquire 
new land for housebuilding purposes. 
In 1967 the Tories managed to build 
9,000 new houses, but la9t year only 
3,800 were completed. The council has 
no desire to build up estates outside its 
boundaries and find itself losing the 
rents and rateable value of the pro¬ 
perty to another local authority. So 
far local Tory MPs have not diown 
common cause with their party on the 
council. Hopes for any successful 
amendments to the local government 
bill during the committee stage rest 
with the advocacy of two Birmingham 
Labour MPs, Mr Denis Howell and 
Mr Ray Carter. Birmingham’/ case is 
likely to come up at Westminster next 
week. But the outlook is not too hopeful 
for the city. So far the Government has 
only accepted two amendments to the 
bill in committee. 


Student u nions _ 

A respite, not a 
surrender _ 

The Government did not suffer a defeat 
this week with its decision to postpone 
any possible change in the present 
method of financing student unions 
until the 1973-74 academic year. It is 
quite true that no reputable body in 
the education world has expressed so 
much as a good word for last Novem¬ 
ber’s consultative document. Dons and 
students united in a self-righteous 
alliance to oppose the proposal to trans¬ 
fer responsibility for the financial 
upkeep of the student unions from the 
local authorities to the higher educa¬ 
tional establishments. Not even the local 
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authorities, in whose interests the 
change was proposed, have worked up 
much enthusiasm for it. 

As its excuse to defer a decision until 
the end of its consultations in July, 
the Government says that the local 
authorities are too preoccupied with 
local government reorganisation to give 
much of their time to a change in the 
financing of student unions. But Mrs 
Thatcher’s decision has left the 
National Union of Students uncertain 
about the Government’s intentions, and 
its planned demonstration in London 
on January 23rd is to go ahead along 
with yet another extraordinary NUS 
conference six days later to discuss the 
issue. 

The student leaders are probably 
right. The Government has no inten¬ 
tion of merely conceding a perpetuation 
of the present arrangements on student 
union finances. It may well come 
around soon to backing the widespread 
call for a registrar to supervise student 
unions. A private member’s bill by Mr 
Gilbert Longden, Tory MP for South 
West Herts, which would create 
such a registrar, has some support on 
the Labour backbenches and it is to be 
given a second reading on February 
25th. The Government claims that some 
of the smaller colleges do see some 
value in a registrar who would act as 
both an overseer of union finances and 
also as an ombudsman to defend indivi¬ 
dual rights. A model code of conduct 
for student unions would be welcome. 
Dons and students are likely to oppose 
such a suggestion with as much zeal 
as they have so far displayed over the 
consultative document. But they have 
not yet been ready to propose any 
alternatives, although most have now 
accepted the injustice of the present 
method of financing the unions where 
there is taxation without representation. 



Longden: a registrar tor students 
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Get English lourist Board 
money behind your 
tourist development scheme 

I^p to 49% support for approved projects. 
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Tourism is a major growth industry- by 
the late 1970s tourist spending is expected 
to reach £2,000 million a year. And these 
tourists are becoming more mobile, more 
demanding, more sophisticated. 

That means exciting opportunities for 
development, particularly in areas where 
the new tourist potential has not yet been 
recognised. 

To get a new tourist project under way 
needs foresight, creative ideas, drive -and 
hard cash. 

The English Tourist Board has funds 
available to support capital expenditure on 
tourist projects in the Development Areas 
of England. 

Docs year project qualify? 

There are only three general conditions: 

1. Your project must be in an English 
Development Area - see map. 

2. Projects must involve capital 
expenditure (i.e. the money must help to 
create a physical asset). 

3. From April 1,1972, projects will only 
be supported if they have our approval 
before work is started. 

In addition, projects should: 

- be designed to create employment, 
directly or indirectly; 

- be designed to attract tourists, both 
from the U.K. and abroad; 

- be designed to increasetourist spending; 

- be open to the public generally (i.e. not 
restricted to a club or to some particular 
section of the community); 

- need our support. 

Projects relating to tourist accommodation 
will be considered and particular attention 
will be given to: 

- areas in which accommodation is now 
deficient in quantity or quality; 

- smaller hotels and inns of historic interest 
or special character; 

- camping and caravan sites where there 
are plans to improve standards in 
consultation with us. 

The kind of project, we waul to help 

A. Non-Commercial Projects where the 
applicant is unlikely to make a reasonable 
profit and might incur a loss without ETB 
financial assistance. Also projects where 
conventional profit and loss accounting 
would not apply. 

These may be divided into: 

Loss Leaders Projects wnich offer 
attractions (of the right quality and at the 
right price) to draw into the region 
substantial numbers of tourists whose 
spending on other facilities, such as hotels 
and restaurants, would amply benefit the 
regional economy. These might include 
museums, art galleries, theatres, wild life 
sanctuaries, historic buildings and sites 
with special character and appeal to tourists, 
and projects to provide accommodation for 
tourists visiting these attractions. 

Example: the ETB has made a grant 
towards rendering secure the exhibition hall 
of an ancient abbey so that valuable art 
collections can now be shown there. 
Amenities Projects not necessarily with 
a high pulling power themselves but likely 
to make a tourist's stay more satisfying or to 
improve the organisation of tourism in the 
region. These would include car parks, 
information services, signposting, 
countryside walks, picnic sites, parks and 
gardens, sporting facilities. 

B. Pace Setters Here we are seeking 
projects (including accommodation) which 
are essentially iooking ahead to the needs of 
tomorrow's tourism. Because they contain a 
pioneering element they may not offer, 
without ETB assistance, an acceptable level 
of profit within a reasonable length of time. 

These projects will be ahead of their 


time in terms of: 

Concept Entirely new ideas where the 
pioneering risk is great, especially where a 
certain minimum size prevents a slow 
build up of operations. 

Design Radically new designs for known 
types of tourist attractions or amenities 
where special risk and costs may be 
involved. 

Quality Substantially new standards of 
quality for tourist attractions or amenities 
that already exist in roughly similar form. 
This element of pace setting may occur in 
conjunction with changes in design. 

Example: A grant and loan towards the 
cost of a caravan park near Hadrian's Wall 
for 55 touring caravans, setting new high 
standards in facilities and environment. 
Location Projects involving the risks of 
bringing together a number of attractions 
in a new tourist environment. 

Example: A loan t for the restoration of a 
disused mining railway in the West Country. 
The new railway will give tourists a round 
trip of 9 miles. Four stopping points will 
offer: a restaurant, bar and children's 
playroom; exploration of several old mines; 
pony rides over the moors; and a walk to a 
reservoir with opportunities for fishing 
and boating. 

C. Tourist Infrastructure Projects seeking 
to create the basic structure upon which 
tourist facilities and services can develop. 
These would, differ from 'amenity' projects 
listed above because of their much greater 
cost and likely longer time scale. 

We have no hard and fast rules on the 
specific types of projects: the categories 
above are only for guidance. We will 
consider every application on its merits, 
paying particular attention to the amount 
of ETB financial assistance sought for the 
project in relation to the contribution it 
seems likely to make to the region's 
prosperity. 

Of special interest are projects that fit in 
with the kinds of tourism a particular 
legion wants-for example extending the 
season, or developing the lesser known 
parts of the region, or attracting tourists 
with special interests. 

Forms of ETB Financial Support 

Our support may take the form of a loan, 
a grant, a mixture of both, or in rare cases 
the acquisition of shares. Our philosophy is 
to help applicants to help themselves and, in 
line with this philosophy, wherever 
practicable we aim to lend public money 
rather than make outright grants, The type 
of support offered is at our discretion, after 
consultation with the applicant. 

In general, support for projects in 
category A above would tend to be weighted 
in favour of grant. In categories B and C the 
accent would be on self help and therefore 
on loans, though a small element of grant 
might not be ruled out. 

Commercially sponsored projects will not 
normally qualify for total assistance from 
national or local public funds in excess of 
50 oer cent of the cost of the project, and 
ETB's own participation in any one project 
will not exceed 49 per cent of the cost. 

Interest on loans will be at the 
Government lending rate appropriate to the 
length of the loan. In certain circumstances 
up to three years moratorium on repayments 
may be given. 

Funds will usually be paid when the work 
is completed, although in some cases it may 
be possible for instalments to be advanced 
subject to satisfactory evidence of 
expenditure. 

Hew to Apply 

If you think your tourist project may be 
eligible for support, write to the appropriate 


regional tourist board - see list of 
addresses -for application form TB/IOand 
explanatory booklet. After assessing your 
proposal in relation to local knowledge and 
needs, the regional board will pass it on to 
us, together with its own advice. 

All applications, which will be treated in 
strict confidence, will be finally considered 
at the headquarters of the English Tourist 
Board, whose decision is final. The ultimate 
responsibility for deciding on each 
application rests with the English Tourist 
Board and its staff, and it is from ETB 
headquarters that a detailed marketing and 
financial appraisal of each application may 
be made. 

Rcgmal Teamt Beard* in 
Development Anas 

Cumberland, Westmorland and 
Furness Peninsula 

English Lakes Counties Tourist Board, 
Ellerthwaite, Windermere, 

Westmorland, (Windermere 4444) 
Northumberland and Durham 
Northumbria Tourist Board, 

8 Eldon Square, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
NE17JQ (0632 28795) 

North West 

North West Tourist Association 
Municipal Buildings, Dale Street, 
Liverpool L69 2DH (051 -227 3911) 

South West 

West Country Tourist Board, 

Trinity Court, Southernhay East, 

Exeter EX1 IQS (0392 76351) 

Yorkshire 

Yorkshire Tourist Board, 

312 Tadcaster Road, York Y02 2HF 
(0904 67961) 

Englith Development Amu 

Our map shows the Development Areas 
established under the Industrial 
Development Act, 1966. 

Broadly, the English Development Areas 
are: 

Most of the North Riding of Yorkshire 
Northumberland Durham Cumberland 
Westmorland The Furness Peninsula 
Merseyside, including Skelmersdale and 
Winsford 

Most of Cornwall and North Devon 
Your regional tourist board or nearest 
employment exchange can advise you 
whether your project lies in a Development 
Area. 



Emilio* . County Boundaries 


English 
Tourist Board 




Some people never notice our bridges* 


We take it as a kind of compliment. 

Behind us we have maior bridges of every 
kind of design; in hand we have some of the 
biggest projects in the world - bridges across 
the Bosporus and Rio Bay to mention but two. 

It all adds up to an awful lot of people 
happily ignoring us every day. 

It also adds up to a sizeable number of 
people who have noticed us. 

The people - at every level - who make the 
vital decisions on bridge building. 

We like to think our experience and 


expertise have a lot to do with getting noticed 
and getting contracts. After all we’ve been 
bridge building and fabricating structural 
steelwork of every type for over 90 years. 

That adds up, too. To the fact that you can 
rely on Cleveland to help you cross your 
bridges before you come to them. 

CLEVELAND 

The Cleveland Bridge & Engineering Company Limited 
PO Box 27 Darlington, Co, Durham, England 
Telephone: Darlington 65335 
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THEWORLD International Report 


Norway under the spotlights 


With unusual ballyhoo, the BBC has 
just launched an elaborate television 
i series about the empire on which the 
sun never set. Today, we are told, 
British influence is not the worldwide 
thing it once was. Yet British actions 
do still seem to send ripples around the 
globe. New Zealand, which was 
prominent in the BBC’s first imperial 
instalment on Tuesday night, captured 
a front-page position in much of die 
world’s press last year in connection 
with Britain’s application to join the 
European Economic Community. In 
flie same connection, the spotlights 
swung this week to northern Norway 
—where, in summer, the sun never 
sets. From the south Pacific to the 
European Arctic, moves made in 
London by men with their eyes on 
Brussels have had sharp effects. But it 
must be admitted that the British as a 
whole have been slow to work up much 
interest in these far-flung consequences 
of their new European enterprise. To 
adapt Seeley: we seem, as it were, to 
have capsized half the world in a fit 
of absence of mind. 

In Norway last March Mr Per 
Borten’s centre-right coalition broke up 
because the prime minister’s own Centre 
party had turned against the idea of 
joining the common market. Mr Trygve 
Bratteli’s Labour party took office, with 
only 74 of the Storting’s 150 seats but 
wiith the apparent support of the Con¬ 
servative, Liberal and Christian People’s 
parties for its declared policy of 
pursuing the application for member¬ 
ship which Mr Borten had initiated in 
1967. In June, however, 37 Storting 
members (the Centre’s 20, with 8 
Labour, 5 Liberal and 4 Christian 
dissidents) voted against continuing 
the negotiations. As a mere 38 
members could block Norway’s entry 
into the EEC, which would constitu¬ 
tionally require the support of three- 


quarters of the Storting, the country 
was left teetering on a knife edge. 

Mr Bratteli’s chances of mustering 
the necessary majority came to turn 
mainly on his ability to secure adequate 
protection for the fishermen who 
provide a tenth of all Noiway’s exports 
against the threat of their inshore 
waters being invaded by other EEC 
members’ fishing fleets. On Sunday he 
ended a brisk tour European capitals 
by visiting Mr Heath and voicing his 
belief that he would get the terms he 
wanted. But on Tuesday his foreign 
minister, Mr Andreas Cappelen, flew 
home after a session in Brussels that 
had ended in stalemate (see page 73). 

In Brussels, spokesmen indicated that 
the Six could make no further con¬ 
cessions; in London, there Avere signs 
that the Labour party meant to hold 
Mr Rippon to his promise to reject any 
deal that left British fishermen less 
favourably placed than Norwegian 
ones. But it was also appreciated that 
Mr Bratteli and Mr Cappelen, although 
both am convinced pro-marketeers, 
might well be unable to produce a 
Norwegian signature on the present 
terms by the planned date of January 
22nd. So, if on the one hand there 
seemed some danger that a last-minute 
special concession to Norway might 
reopen the British fishermen’s whole 
can of worms, on the other hand there 
loomed the prospect of an anguished 
Norwegian decision to suspend the 
whole negotiation—a decision that 
could lead the Danes to jib too. 

More is involved than the livelihood 
of the small fishing communities of 
northern Norway. If those communities 
were extinguished, the depopulation of 
a whole region that immediately adjoins 
Russia would pose a new strategic 
problem for the Nato allies as a whole. 
On top of this must be weighed the 
fact that (as was being admitted, this 
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Can Bratteli clinch it ? 


week, even by those in Brussels who 
were arguing tliat it would be better 
not to try to take the Scandinavian 
applicants into the EEC for the time 
being) an enlargement of the European 
community to eight, by the admission 
only of Britain and Ireland, would 
leave the Nordic countries with a sense 
of rejection, and dishearten many 
people within the community too. 
'File western alliance could thus face a 
strong resurgence of the neutralist 
tendencies that are part of the 
Scandinavian tradition, and perhaps 
also a strengthening of similar 
tendencies in other countries. 

Norway and Denmark, if left out of 
an enlarged community and thus 
separated from Britain, the dominant 
member of the European Free Trade 
Association that has served it and them 
so well, would be less able to get by 
than Sweden on the terms now offered 
by the Six to the Efta survivors. The 
Nordic group might enjoy recap¬ 
turing the solidarity against the EEC 
which it successfully achieved a few 
years ago during the Kennedy Round 
bargaining, but this would neither 
compensate its members for the breach 
with Britain nor mitigate the 
unpleasantness of the inevitable period 
of recrimination and fresh haggling. 
And the sad thought recurs that these 
unattractive prospects might have been 
averted if a little more timely thought 
had been given to the problems of the 
Scandinavian states, which have suf¬ 
fered more than most from the British 
habit of taking old friends too much 
for granted. 
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Malta _ 

Hey, not so fast 

How much is Malta worth ? That, for 
all the 170 years of friendship between 
Britain and Malta, is what the quarrel 
with Mr Mintoff is about Mr Heath 
says Malta is worth no more than the 
£9.5111 a year agreed last September. 
Malta's prime minister, Mr Dorn 
Mintoff, says £i8m a year. Some of 
Britain's Nato allies, especially the 
United States and Italy, apparently 
think that splitting the difference at 
about £i4m might be a convenient 
way out. 

The worry in Nato is as much that 
Malta should not sell the rights to use 
its base to Russia as that the base 
should remain in British hands. Ibis 
has created the work's big story, 
of a rift between Britain and some of 
its Nato partners al>out further negotia¬ 
tions with Mr Mintoff. The reports are 
naturally denied m Whitehall. But on 
Monday Mr Luns, the Nato secretary- 
general, made a sudden visit to Mr 
Heath at Chequers. There was an in¬ 
decisive Nato council meeting on Tues¬ 
day, and another on Wednesday. 

Mr Heath had another visitor this 
week, Malta’s Archbishop Gonzi, and 
although the archbishop left London 
empty-handed it is fair to suppose that 
he had come to look for a compromise. 
From London Monsignor Gonzi went to 
Rome, Where he said that he had heard 
other Nato countries might increase 
die British ofFer by £3m-£4m. Notes 
continued to lie exchanged between Mr 
Mintoff and the Foreign Office, 
although both sides claimed they were 
more about the technical arrangements 
for British withdrawal than about fresh 
talks. 


By Wednesday afternoon there were 
signs that Mr Mintoff might be getting 
nervous at last. His spokesman in 
Valletta said that he was confident a 
settlement could be reached with 
Britain over payment for a base on 
Malta. Mr MintofFs director of infor¬ 
mation went out of his way to claim 
that “ all kinds of contacts ” were 
going on, and added that there was a 
lot of movement, which is indisputable. 
But he dodged the question of whether 
Mr Mintoff insists on keeping this 
Saturday, January 15th, as the dead¬ 
line for evacuation. 

Mr MintofFs hopes are now clearly 
pinned on the Nato council rather than 
on Britain itself. Mr Heath might be 
hard put to it to object to offers from 
Britain's Nato partners to make up 
the difference between Mr Heath’s 
£9.501 and Mr MintofFs demand. The 
snag as Britain sees it is that if Mr 
MintofT gets more money he may not 
long rest content with whatever is 
agreed upon in 1972. After all, he has 
the example of his new friend, Colonel 
Qaddafi of Libya, in the fine art of 
demanding more. Next time round Mr 
MintofFs weapons could be the same 
mixed bag he has used this time— 
enticements to an unpredictable Libya, 
flirtation with Russia and a faiily 
effective playing on the pro-Nato and 
pro-communist divisions that riddle 
Italian politics whenever a ruling 
coalition in Rome finds itself in a crisis. 

If Britain’s Nato partners do agree 
to top up Mr Heath’s offer, the 
argument will come down to two 
tilings. Can Mr Mintoff be tied down 
to any contractual arrangement he 
signs ? And how far should any deal 
that makes Malta a Nato-financed 
base restrict it from opening its 
facilities to occasional visits by Russian 



Gontfs todies turn out 


ships too ? In the text of its agreement 
with Britain in September Malta 
attached “great importance” to its 
right to make agreements with other 
powers to use the bases on Malta. In 
any further negotiations, Mr Mintoff 
should be asked to spell this out. 



One Monday's 
pursuit of truth 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

It would be a tall order to record all 
the current manifestations of intoler¬ 
ance among students and teachers of 
the radical left at west German univer¬ 
sities. But a look at one day’s goings on 
will give a pretty fair idea of what is 
happening, and why it is summed up 
by some headline writers as a “ revo¬ 
lution on rubber soles.” 

At the Free University in nest Berlin 
last Monday members of the commu¬ 
nist students’ association blocked the 
approach of German and foreign dele¬ 
gates (some of whom were marxists) to 
the opening of a three-day conference 
on “ authority and crisis ” that had 
been organised by the faculty of politi¬ 
cal science. According to the obstruc¬ 
ted, the purpose of the conference 
(which was put on later under police 
protection in the municipal congress 
hall) was to make favourable publicity 
for imperialist research into the origins 
of war and conflict, and in so doing to 
“ belittle the sources of discontent.” 

In another wing of the Free Univer¬ 
sity on Monday Professor Jurgen 
Zerche, a political scientist, was 
shouted down by students of the “ Red 
Cell Economics ” on the ground that 
as a member of the academic senate 
he had not supported their candidate 
for a lectureship, the Belgian commu¬ 
nist Mr Ernest Mandel. When the 
demonstrators tried to prevent the 
professor leaving through the door he 
evaded their threats by jumping out 
of a ground-floor window. 

At Marburg university the same day 
a senior jurist, Professor Schlosser, 
made public his reasons for leaving to 
take a chair at Augsburg The new 
university laws of the state of Hesse, 
the professor explained, had admitted 
“ totalitarian forces ” into the very 
centre of Marburg university. He saw 
no further chance of being able to do 
any reasonable work there. 

Through providing for student par¬ 
ticipation in university govemment- 
the scale of participation varies slightly 
from state to state—the new laws have 
indeed presented some dedicated stu- 
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Why National Lead 
changed its name to 
N L Industries, Inc. 


Last April, National Lead shareholders 
approved a resolution to change the company 
name to N L Industries, Inc. That’s how 
we’re listed now, that’s the name on our 
product lines now. 

Like many diversified companies these days, 
we had grown to the point that our old 
name no longer reflected current operations 
or future plans. With annual sales of 
over 900 million dollars, ouroperations 
have broadened to encompass a wide 
variety of products and services for today’s 
essential industries. 

For more information on what we’re doing, 
write for our new corporate brochure. 

N L Industries, Inc., Room 1523, 

111 Broadway, New York, New York 10006. 



INDUSTRIES 


Industry just wouldn't be the same without us 


Our Ntw York Slock Exchange symbol has changed from LT to NL 


1970 CONSOLIDATED SALES 



Metals and Bearings 
(33%—$301 million in sales.) 

We supply many bilk metals such as zinc, tin, antimony, 
cadmium and primary lead. Also a wide ranee of finished 
products and components Among them radiation shield¬ 
ing screws, bolts and metal fastanars; railroad and other 
bearings, steel containers, and aluminum eitrusions for 
aircraft We also supply precious metals, and associated 
chemicals for photographic and other uses 



Titanium Pigments 
(23% -$208 million in sales.) 

These ere the pigments that make and keep paint paper 
and plastics white and brifht Employing both the sul¬ 
phite and chloride manufacturing processes, we’re a lead¬ 
ing producer of titanium pigmants 



Die Casting 

(15%-$140 million in sales.) 

We’re the leading custom producer of die castings, working 
in aluminum, zinc, magnesium and brass-making parts 
and assembhis for apphar.cas, busmass machines, aircraft, 
motor vehicles, lawn mowers and many other industrial 
and consumer needs 



Chemicals and Plastics 
(11 % -$104 million In talas.) 

This area includes anticorrosive pigments, stabilizers, 
gallants, flama retardants, battery oxides, and extender 

K ts-tor the paint, plastics, ink, electronic and 
t industries. We also produce custom injection 
molded plastic products 



Oil Well Materials and Services 
(10%-$90 million in tales.) 

Oil is, of course, one of the most vital of today’s products 
We supply unique and essential drilling materials, chemi¬ 
cals and engineering services to the petroleum industry 



Other Products 
(8%-S73 million In mIm.) 

Other products we mike include Dutch Bey paints, electro- 
ceramic materials for electronics manufacturers and spa- 
dallied high temperature refractory materials. One of our 
divisions provides special dies and tooling tor Detroit's 
prototype cars. We also meat a broad range of nuclear 
fuel, wielding and shipping needs. 
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The young left goes up the hilt and down again in Frankfurt 


dents with an opportunity to extend 
communist influence at the expense of 
less confidently assertive political asso¬ 
ciations . In the circumstances it is not 
surprising that already scores of 
objections to the laws have been tabled 
at the federal constitutional court in 
Karlsruhe. All invoke section three of 
article five of west Germany’s Basic 
Law, which lays down that “ art and 
learning, research and teaching, shall 
be free. Freedom of teaching shall not 
absolve from loyalty to the constitu¬ 
tion.” Though much of it goes 
unspoken in public, there is a growing 
anxiety among a majority of teachers 
and students that freedom of study and 
teaching is in practice jeopardised. 

The new laws were designed to 
bring a bit of fresh air into west 
Germany's rather hierarchical univer¬ 
sities, and were largely a response to 
the left-wing students' violent protests 
of three and four years ago. They have 
given all politically minded students a 
chance to try their wings at a relatively 
low altitude. Bv communist students 
they are being used in particular to 
correct the pretentious error of those 
stirring days, when they believed they 
were called to lead the workers into 
revolution against capitalist society. 
Their long-term marxist aim, of course, 
remains the same. But they have 
changed their tactics. 

As their much-cited mentor, Rudi 
Dutschke, put it when he realised that 
the campaign at the end of the 1960s 
had been bungled, the route now must 
be that of “ the long march through 
the institutions.” The left-wingers are 
shrewdly exploiting every possibility of 
having a say in university appoint¬ 
ments and curriculums in the expecta¬ 
tion that it will help in due course to 
place their men in key jobs in govern¬ 
ment and elsewhere, including the 


various media of mass communications, 
throughout the ebuntry. 

Through blustering and often men¬ 
dacious propaganda, and through 
unflagging participation in university 
elections, the radical left, although in 
a minority, has already won control of 
the student parliaments in 12 of the 
higger universities, among them Berlin, 
Hamburg, Munster, Marburg, Heidel¬ 
berg and Munich. Its representatives 
are consequently in a position to 
negotiate with the teaching and 
administrative staff. They block 
appointments and enforce changes in 
curriculums, if not by purportedly 
democratic procedures then by trickery 
or rowdyism. At Frankfurt, for 
instance, the “ Red Cell Sociology ” 
recently tried to make Professor Baier 
alter the tenor of a course on Lukacs. 
His lectures were repeatedly inter¬ 
rupted by contrived failure of the 
lights and by bringing in barking dogs 
and crying babies. The professor 
gamely stuck it out. But through the 
students’ council, which is dominated 
by marxists, the red cell has organised 
a rival course on Lukacs. 

There are already moves in Baden- 
Wurttembcrg to revise the new laws so 
that academic authority would be 
restored to qualified persons. And all 
parties in the Bundestag are taking a 
highly critical interest in the projected 
“ university umbrella law ” which k 
due for a first reading in the spring. A 
group of Social Democrat professors 
at the Free University in Berlin have 
sent a letter to the Social Democrat 
deputies in Bonn warning them of the 
disruptive consequences of letting the 
universities develop into “ counter- 
institutions of society ” and of lowering 
traditional scholastic standards. 

“ There are places,” the Berlin pro¬ 
fessors observe, “ where scientific 
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education has been replaced by one¬ 
sided political indoctrination. . . . The 
personnel policy of the radical groups 
is a greater threat to our democratic 
society in the long run than are spec¬ 
tacular acts of violence." 

East Germany _ 

Harsh words and 
boobytraps _ 

East Germany is opening its doors to 
the east while keeping those to the 
west as firmly locked as ever. East 
Germans may now travel to Poland 
without a visa and will soon be able 
to do the same to Czechoslovakia. 
Travel to the west is still forbidden to 
the great majority of cast Germans. 
Indeed, the fortress designed to keep 
east Gentians inside the communist 
boundary is being made yet more 
impregnable. To complement the land 
mines which east Germans escaping to 
the west already have to contend with, 
Heri Honecker’s government is now 
testing the efficacy of boobytraps 
placed on the high fences that run 
along stretches of the border in Lower 
Saxony and Schleswig-Holstein. The 
existence of these boobytraps was dis¬ 
covered last weekend by a young east 
German couple who stepped on one 
while climbing the border fence. It 
exploded late, when they were already 
safely on west German territory. 

Herr Honecker’s preoccupation 
seems to be to discourage any hopes of 
free movement to the west that might 
have been raised among east Germans 
by Herr Brandt’s Ostpolitik. That 
there can never be any unity between 
the “ socialist ” eastern and the 
“ imperialist ” western halves of 
Germany, Herr Honecker said last 
week, “ is as certain and as clear as 
the fact that rain falls to the ground 
and not up into the sky.” Herr 
Honecker may simply have been 
reassuring all those rattled communist 
officials in east Germany who must 
secretly wonder whether a miracle may 
not be in the offing after all. Their 
uneasiness was apparent in the anger 
of their recent attack on the west 
German minister of the interior, Herr 
Genscher, who had said in an interview 
with Die Welt, the communists’ 
unfavourite west German newspaper, 
that the frontier between east and west 
Germany was a “ demarcation line.” 
Such tetchiness, and those boobytraps, 
do not promise well for the 
“ normalisation ” between the two 
Germanics that Herr Brandt is 
hoping to achieve this year. 
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Pakistan 

The race between 
Bhutto and chaos 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Rawalpindi 

President Bhutto’s immense political 
skill had gone a long way towards 
preparing Pakistanis for Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman’s flat rejection on 
Monday of any constitutional links 
with east Bengal, even though the 
harsh terms the sheikh used were a 
shock to them. In the three weeks since 
Pakistan’s humiliating defeat by India 
Mr Bhutto has carried his people from 
the comforting illusion that the struggle 
for East Pakistan would continue for 
ever to persuading them that the 
matter should depend on the 
wishes of the east Bengalis. By Thurs¬ 
day it looked as though he would 
administer the final dose of reality 
by asking them to accept Sheikh 
Mujib’s decision. 

Such a step would imply dropping 
the fiction of an eastern wing erf 
Pakistan and according Bangladesh 
de facto recognition. From there Mr 
Bhutto no doubt hopes that one day 
their common religion and a shared 
fear of Hindu domination will bring 
about a reconciliation between the two 
Moslem states on the subcontinent. 
This could be reflected in a special 
economic relationship, or even in 
joint membership of a body such as 
the Regional Co-operation for Develop¬ 
ment, which links Pakistan with 
Turkey and Iran. 

The government has already instruc¬ 
ted the planning commission to revise 
its economic projections on the basis 
of a one-wing Pakistan. But to accept 
the reality of what has happened in 
Bengal has a very uncomfortable side 
for Mr Bhutto. It means that there 
are no further barriers to drawing up 
a constitution and convening the 
assemblies elected at the end of 1970. 
Having tasted the advantages of 
martial law, Mr Bhutto sees that 
absolute power has its virtues in the 
present confusion, especially after the 
rash pledges of social and economic 
reform made by his People’s party in 
the election campaign. He is expected 
by his followers to produce miracles 
overnight. 

For the first time most ordinary 
Pakistanis feel that they have a 
government acting in their interests 
and not in those of their employers. 
They have been gheraoing, or besieg¬ 
ing, senior executives in their offices 
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Man in a hornets' nest 


until their demands are met. The 
demands, many of which fall within 
the scope of Mr Bhutto’s election 
promises, range from higher wages and 
special bonuses to a request that there 
should be no further layings off. Some 
workers have included better canteens 
and health schemes in their list of 
requirements. In almost every jail in 
the country prisoners have gone on 
hunger strike or rioted for improved 
conditions or a speedier hearing of 
their cases. The newspapers have 
demanded freedom, and got it; not 
unexpectedly, they have used it to blast 
off criticisms at the government and 
to ask why the national assembly lias 
not been convened. 

Mr Bhutto’s problem is that he has 
raised a hornets’ nest of expectations, 
and he has precious few resources to 
meet them with. Since May 1st, 
when Pakistan declared a unilateral 
moratorium on its debts, the payment 
of about $ioom—mainly money due 
to the aid consortium—has been 
deferred. For the financial year which 
started on July 1st, the government 
had been budgeting for a deficit of 
530m rupees, and by October 31st, 
before the war, that had already been 
tripled. The economy is stagnant and 
the government’s receipts are dropping, 
not least because the fall in imports has 
brought a corresponding decrease in 
customs revenues. Mr Bhutto has taken 
a series of steps in an effort to revive 
the economy and appease the labour 
force while reassuring the business 
community, but they are of necessity 
stopgap measures. 

To the world outside the president 
has gone out of his way to present 
himself as a moderate and a man of 
conciliation. He is no longer either the 
smooth diplomat who toured the world 
as President Ayub's foreign minister 
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or the rabble-rouser of the 1970 
election. The disaster that has hit 
Pakistan since March has apparently 
made him a more sober and compas¬ 
sionate man, and there is certainly no 
other figure of comparable stature in 
Pakistan. But he is up against almost 
overwhelming problems. He will need 
vision, and other people’s faith in him, 
if the old unscrupulous and dictatorial 
side of his character is not to emerge 
again. 

The countries that supply aid to 
Pakistan could help him most by 
agreeing to a further moratorium of 
six months or so on foreign debt 
repayments, and by supplying him with 
commodity aid. That would enable 
him to get some of the raw materials, 
machinery and spare parts that would 
help to put industry on its feet and 
show his people that he is at least 
providing more jobs. At the moment 
the aid consortium’s rules prevent him 
from obtaining more aid until debt 
repayments begin or the government 
has negotiated a rephasing of them 
in the context of a new economic 
plan. An agieement on a further 
deferment—rather than a unilateral 
declaration of one by Mr Bhutto— 
would be taken by the business 
community in Pakistan as a token 
of international confidence and would 
be an inducement for businessmen to 
invest. 

It may also be desirable for Mr 
Bhutto to launch an extensive public 
works programme to increase 
employment and put money into 
people’s pockets. The budget deficit is 
already so big that there is not much 
to be lost by making it even larger. 
All this would help to buy him the 
time he needs to tackle the problems 
of cutting down the armed forces, 
which absorb 70 per cent of the budget,- 
and planning the economy again from 
scratch. 

If Mr Bhutto is unable to meet 
popular expectations, the danger is 
that he will resort to all the armoury 
of an authoritarian regime to salvage 
his power. The apparatus is ominously 
available. He already has his mass 
rallies. The scapegoats are to hand ; 
ex-president Yahya Khan and his 
military circle, the* 14 22 families,” and 
any other opponent who could be 
conveniently labelled as an Indian 
agent. The ex-president was put under 
house arrest this week, and there is a 
real possibility that he will be brought 
to trial. The price of Mr Bhutto’s 
failure could be a continuing circus 
of mass rallies, denunciations and 
public trials. 
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Rhodesia _ 

A rough count 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Salisbury 

“ Not impressed ” : that was the neatly 
written comment of a white Rhodesian 
in the visitor’s book at Johannesburg 
art gallery’s Bonnard exhibition, the 
best show to be found in South Africa 
at the moment. The same comment 
was expressed on Tuesday by a black 
Rhodesian on seeing the arrival in his 
country of the Pearce commission. 

Lord Pearce turned up in Salisbury 
on Tuesday with an assortment of 
former colonial administrators who now 
help to run British organisations as 
varied as a gas board and the London 
Zoo. One of his four deputy chairmen 
dropped out last week, having suddenly 
discovered a business interest in 
Rhodesia that might have jeopardised 
his objectivity. At a press conference on 
Wednesday Lord Pearce himself gave 
the impression that he has not yet 
made up his mind how he is to go 
about his task. When asked whether 
the commission would give equal 
weight to a solitary “ yes ” and to a 
“ yes ” accompanied by a reasoned 
argument, he implied that it would. 
When it was then pointed out to him 
that the commission’s task would there¬ 
fore be equivalent to that of a referen¬ 
dum, he admitted that he had as yet 
no clear idea of how the commission 
will assess the opinion of 41 the people 
of Rhodesia as a whole.” 

The commission will begin its work 
in earnest next week. While Lord 
Pearce and his three deputy chairmen 
remain in the Salisbury office that ha^ 
unofficially been christened Accept¬ 
ability House, his 16 commissioners 
will fan out into tiie tribal trust lands 
(black areas) where white men can 
go only with special permits. There is 
a widespread expectation that they will 
find a strong and unequivocal rejection 
of the agreement Sir Alec Douglas- 


Home reached with Mr Smith in 
November: a black African was shot 
dead on Thursday, and several others 
wounded, in a demonstration partly 
directed against the agreement. 

It is true that the council of (state- 
paid) chiefs has strongly recommended 
that the proposals be accepted, but all 
the evidence at the moment suggests 
that the chiefs have very limited 
influence. The newly formed African 
National Council is making all the 
running. Led by a Methodist bishop, 
Abel Murorewa, it has been established 
by former members of tlie banned 
nationalist parties, Zanu and Zapu, 
expressly to fight the proposals. The 
popularity it has already won has 
astonished Rhodesia’s whites. 

The ANC complains that the 
government has been obstructing the 
new movement’s campaign. Under the 
emergency regulations, its meetings 
cannot be held out of doors ; and 
indoor meetings must, the government 
insists, be held in insured halls. But no 
insurance company has yet been 
willing to give the ANC the necessary’ 
cover. On Thursday the ANC provided 
the press with evidence, oral and 
written, that the Smith government’s 
policy is preventing “ normal political 
activity ” from taking place. The ANC 
had made around 100 applications for 
meetings in the African rural areas ; 
but not one could be held. 

None the less, the ANC’s message is 
being conveyed by word of mouth 
with great efficacy. The essence of its 
argument against accepting the Smith- 
Horne agreement is that the black 
Rhodesians abominate it ; that it offers 
them so little improvement on what 
they have already that life would be 
scarcely any better if they accepted 
the terms ; and that far the greater 
benefit goes to the white population. 

The strength of this sentiment is 
already being felt by the Centre party, 
the only multiracial one in Rhodesia, 
which holds seven of the eight elected 
African seals in parliament. Although 


critical of the terms, the white-led 
Centre party favours acceptance of 
them as the lesser of two evils. But so 
great is the support for the ANC that 
the Centre party’s black members— 
who represent its entire strength in 
parliament—feel that their electoral 
following will melt away if they 
advocate what the ANC calls 44 a 
rubber stamp to legalise UDI.” 

Two very important things have 
been brought about by the deal 
between London and Salisbury. First, 
black Rhodesians are now aware that 
they are entirely on their own. Second, 
a united front representing Rhodesia’s 
blacks has emerged for the first time 
in the country’s history. 

Israel _ 

Moshe wins _ 

FROM OUR ISRAEL CORRESPONDENT 

The compromise over the defence 
budget reached last week by Mr Pinhas 
Sapir, Israel’s minister of finance, and 
Mr Moshe Dayan, the minister of 
defence, is on the whole a victory for 
Mr Dayan. For more than two months 
the two men have stuck to their 
arguments : Mr Sapir has been 
demanding substantial cuts in the 
budget for 1972-73, starting with 
defence : Mr Dayan has been insisting 
that any cut would jeopardise the con¬ 
tinued strengthening of Israel s defence. 
Since defence accounts for about a 
third of the whole budget, Mr Sapir 
argued that there was no point in his 
starting the bargaining with other 
ministers until this issue was settled. 

Now that defence is out of the wav, 
Mr Sapir hopes to submit his draft 
to the cabinet next week and have it 
tabled in the Knesset before the end 
of February. First, though, he must 
slash £200111 from the ministers’ pro¬ 
posals in order to bring the total down 
to around £ 1,625m. The defence bud¬ 
get deal, satisfactory' on the surface 
to the minister of finance, will allow 
Mr Dayan about £530111 instead of 
the £6oom he had last year. 

The compromise, however, is unlikels 
to inflict any cruel hardships on the 
defence minister. The deal contains 
various small-print clauses : there i> 
an extra £10111 which Mr Dayan has 
said lie will try not to use, and a further 
£35111 which can be spent this year 
but will appear on next year s figures. 
Also, should any sudden needs arise, 
the budget will be enlarged 
accordingly. 

Since Mr Dayan came in from the 
political cold on the eve of the 1967 
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Industrial market research 

Marketing and distribution 

Management consultancy 

Financial and fiscal studies 

Transport studies 

Economic and social 
development and planning 

Energy studies 

Environmental forecasts 



25 years of international research and consultancy 


The Economist Intelligence Unit Ltd 

Director of Research 

Spencer House, 27 St. James’s Place, London SWiA iNT 
Telephone 01*49; 6711 

Regional Head Offices: New York, Brussels, Johannesburg and Melbourne 
The EIU has offices or representatives in 55 other countries 
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Quality in 
an age of change 

FAMOUS 

GROUSE 

SCOTCH 

WHISKY 


For the true connoisseur, 
the first taste gives 
unusual satisfaction and 
arouses considerable 
interest. The mellow 
character of carefully-! 

aged Whiskies 
reflecting our 
blending skill belies 
mass production. 

Compare it neat with 

any other Whisky- 
the really sure way 
to make a test. The 
difference is unmistakable. 
Famous Grouse Scotch 
Whisky - with a century 
and a half of family 
experience behind it. 
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Birmingham (021) 236.2549 
Manchester (061) 834.1186 
Glasgow (041)221.9030 
or your travel Agent 


Rates quoted are subject to change without notipe 
and also subject to service charge and local taxes 



Matthew Gloag & Son Ltd., Perth, Scotland. Established 1800 
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war, his power has been steadily ascend¬ 
ing. His position on the budget was 
further enhanced by the revival of 
guerrilla activity in the north—and 
Israel’s counter-raids on Tuesday 
against two Palestinian bases in 
Lebanon—and even more by America’s 
consent at last to renew delivery of 
the costly Phantoms. Reports that 
Israel is to receive 40 Phantoms and 
80 Skyhawks are substantially true. But 
the horsetrading over the rate and 
dates of supply and Israel’s political 
concessions in return is still to come, 
and could be tough going. 

The United States and Israel have 
never agreed about the effect of 
renewing , Phantom deliyeries : the 
State Department argues that they 
could cause fighting to break out 
again ; Israel argues that they would 
act as a deterrent. The two govern¬ 
ments now seem to have agreed to 
disagree, but to the benefit of Israel. 
All the same, the United States still 
hopes that in return Israel will show 
a more flexible attitude, particularly 
Cowards the American proposals for 
reopening the Suez canal. There were 
reports that Mrs Meir, on her last 
visit to Washington, was more amen¬ 
able than she had been before, though 
not about any specific details. It is 
thought that her offer to send Mr 
Payan to Washington next month was 
welcomed by the Americans, who are 
believed to regard him as the most 
flexible of Israel’s leaders on the 
question of a canal deal. 

Egypt _ 

Indignation 

FROM OUR CAIRO CORRESPONDENT 

A leading Egyptian politician, whose 
loyalty to the government had not 
previously concealed his scepticism 
about Egypt’s ability to recover its lost 
territory by force, summed up the 
Middle East situation this week: 
“ Now you can be sure that the battle 
will start this year.” He was referring 
to the lacerating effect on President 
Sadat of America’s decision to deliver, 
some time, those Phantoms to Israel. 
Mr Sadat, who for more than a year 
has staked his policy on the American 
proposals for an interim solution, is 
believed to regard the decision as an 
affront and a betrayal. 

The first leakages of the decision to 
let Israel have the Phantoms came on 
December 31st, the end of Mr Sadat’s 
year of decision, just after he had 
explained, in his own rather cryptic 
way, that he was leaving the door 
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open for a political settlement. If, as 
American diplomats say, the Adminis¬ 
tration’s aim was to break the ntews 
gently, the timing was grossly inept. 
The subsequent announcement that 
Mr Donald Bergus, whose sincerity 
and . understanding of the Arab case 
are generally appreciated, was to be 
replaced as America’s chief represen¬ 
tative in Cairo by .a man who is no 
Middle East expert, and not, as pre¬ 
viously supposed, by the head of the 
State Department’s Egyptian desk, 
rubbed salt into f he wounds. 

Egyptians dismiss the idea that the 
Phantom decision was aimed at getting 
concessions from Israel for peace talks. 
They believe it could have been a hint 
to Moscow that Washington would not 
allow a repetition in the Middle East 
of India’s invasion of East Pakistan. It 
has been suggested, too, that the 
Americans wanted to warn President 
Sadat not to take seriously his own 
public statements—that Egypt had no 
alternative but war. 

If this was indeed the aim, the 
Americans have miscalculated. Presi¬ 
dent Sadat knows that Egypt is not 
ready for a decisive battle with Israel. 
His problem has been to maintain his 
credibility with Egyptians and other 
Arabs while he postpones the fighting 
and continues to look for a political 
settlement. The Phantom decision has 
strengthened Egypt’s hawks, who pre¬ 
sent it as further justification for their 
belief that it is a waste of time to seek 
a peaceful agreement. There is evi¬ 
dence that the new situation has, at 
least temporarily, galvanised Egyptian 
efforts to prepare for battle. 

There are reports that, despite the 
failure of the latest Arab foreign minis¬ 
ters’ meeting to agree on a common 
financial and military plan, Libya and 
other Arab states have committed 
themselves to financing Egyptian pur¬ 
chases of the strike weapons which the 
Russians have so far withheld. The 
Arabs may be being unrealistic in 
hoping to get arms from countries 


other than the Soviet Union. But there 
is undoubtedly a resurgence in Cairo 
of the feeling 'that Egypt will have to 
fight again—-soon. 

Arab communists _ 

Alive and well and 
doing nothing 

FROM OUR LEVANT CORRESPONDENT 

At the concluding session of the third 
general congress of the Lebanese 
Communist party, held last weekend 
in Beirut, the second-ranging official 
in the party was sufficiently carried 
away by the euphoria of the occasion 
to appear with a white carnation 
in his buttonhole. This particular 
flower is the horticultural emblem of 
the present, bourgeois, prime minister 
of Lebanon. At one level there was 
every reason for euphoria. Here was 
the Lebanese party, after 45 years of 
clandestine existence, operating in the 
open and playing host to the largest- 
ever gathering of Arab communists. 
The conference, attended by around 
50 delegations, both communist and 
“ progressive,” was held in one of 
Beirut’s more opulent hotels and the 
hospitality was lavish. 

Casting their glance farther afield, 
the organisers had some cause for 
communist self-congratulation. There 
are two communist ministers in the 
Syrian cabinet and a deputy minister in 
the Egyptian government. In Iraq the 
Communist party will be one of the 
three constituents in a national pact. 
The communique at the end of the 
congress announced that 24 Arab 
communist and progressive parties had 
agreed to meet again in Beirut to form 
an all-embracing popular front that 
would bestraddle the Arab world. 

Yet at another, and perhaps deeper, 
level the Arab communist movement 
has less reason to feel pleased with 
itself. The popular front tactic has 
found the Arab communists being 
exploited; they give more to their non¬ 
communist partners than they receive. 
Beirut, for instance, was the only Arab 
capital, with the possible exception of 
Aden, where such a gathering would 
have been tolerated. The delegates 
from several Arab countries, including 
Egypt, were tamed leftists rather than 
genuine communists. 

Arabs in general continue to regard 
the communist movement with dubiety. 
Communists have to grapple with 
Islamic devoutness and the individual 
vagaries of Arab character. There are 
other more specific objections. The 
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Arabs do not want to be forced into 
taking sides in the Chinese-Soviet dis¬ 
pute, although the Beirut conference 
felt obliged to condemn China—all 
Arab communist leaders are Brezh- 
nevists. Such gains as the Arab 
communists have made are, at least in 
part, the result of Russia’s support, 
military and economic, for several 
Arab governments. But Russia and its 
local followers are not so much anti- 
Israel as anti-zionist and favour a 
peaceful solution of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. Arabs may resignedly accept 
the necessity of a political solution, but 
this does not make them enthusiastic 
supporters of the Russian line. 

Japan _ 

My friend, Nixon 

FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 

The meeting between President Nixon 
and Japan’s prime minister, Mr Eisaku 
Sato, at San Clemente on January 6th 
and 7th produced two important 
decisions. First, the Americans will 
return Okinawa to Japan six weeks 
earlier than expected, on May 15th. 
Second, the size of the American bases 
on Okinawa will be cut : Japanese 
officials have described how the two 
leaders, craning together over a map, 
agreed that the bases were too heavily 
concentrated in the most crowded parts 
of the island. A further controversial 
issue was laid low by the Japanese 
foreign minister, Mr Fukuda, who told 
a press conference in California that 
Mr Nixon had promised that there 
would be no nuclear arms in Okinawa 
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after its reversion to Japan. 

In a joint statement after-their 
meeting the two leaders recalled that 
their countries had been associated for 
more than 100 years and that 
this relationship had to be based on 
mutual trust and interdependence. It 
did not matter, in the San Clemente 
mood, that the 100 yeans have not 
always been full of mutual trust: both 
sides were anxious to be seen to love 
one another. Mr Nixon was 
strengthening the American-Japanese 
alliance before he takes off for Peking. 
Mr Sato, who is expected to retire this 
summer after the return of Okinawa, 
wishes to take his hanamichi , the 
traditional graceful exit from the 
kabuki stage. 

China was scarcely mentioned in the 
joint statement, although Mr Sato was 
at pains to imply during the press 
conferences he gave after the meeting 
that Mr Nixon’s trip to Peking' had 
been freely discussed. A more 
frank assessment of Japanese fears 
al>out what Mr Nixon may be getting 
up to was provided on Monday by 
Japan’s ambassador to Washington, Mr 
Ushiba. He gave warning that the 
President’s visit to China might 
“ unintentionally ” be “ the beginning 
of a process of unravelling our mutual 
security in the Far East.” 

China _ 

What a way to go 

It was an unprecedented occasion—a 
funeral for a man who has been vir¬ 
tually an unperson for more than three 
years, attended by practically every 
unpurged leader in Peking. Even Mao 
Tse-tung, who is hardly ever seen in 
winter, ventured into the January cold 
to pay his last respects to Chen Yi. 

The funeral cleared up one mystery : 
the reason China has had no new 
foreign minister but only an acting one 
since Chen lost the job in 1968 
is that Chen retained the title to the 
end. Chou En-lai’s eulogy implied that 
his absence from public view all this 
time was due to the cancer that finally 
killed him. But Chen’s demotion from 
the politburo—-which includes three 
ailing octogenarians—is one clear sign 
that his illness was also political. 

As foreign minister since 1958 Chen 
had the reputation for being a 
moderate pragmatist like his predeces¬ 
sor in the job, Chou En-lai. During 
the cultural revolution he revealed him¬ 
self to be a highly courageous man as 
well. In Red Guard documents he 
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stands out as the only top leader who 
told the young radicals exactly what 
he thought of them and their 
hooliganism. 

The turnout for Chen’s funeral was 
a demonstration of how much China’s 
political climate has changed since the 
cultural revolution. It also showed 
how much the politburo has been 
purged since it was chosen in 1969. 
Only six out of the 21 full members 
attended ; another three, including 
•two of 'the octogenarians, were men¬ 
tioned as donors of wreaths. There was 
a strong military representation since 
■Chen was a civil war hero and held 
several military offices. But eight 
military members of the politburo, 
including Lin Piao and his wife, were 
absent—the latest confirmation of the 
suspicion that they have all dis¬ 
appeared. 

There was one altogether unexpected 
absentee : the sixth-ranking man in the 
rump politburo, Yao Wen-yuan. Yao, 
who has always been identified as an 
arch-radical, has recently been revealed 
to have made an extraordinary political 
volte-face. When his former boss, the 
head of the cultural revolution group, 
Chen Po-ta, was purged in September, 
1970, it was Yao who led the attack. 
Yao is thought to have enjoyed a 
special immunity as a relative of 
Mao’s—the alleged husband of Mao’s 
alleged niece Wang Hai-jung. This 
young woman, who was one of China’s 
first team at the United Nations, had 
been seen to have privileged access 
to the discussions in Peking with Mr 
Kissinger’s delegation. If Yao has 
indeed fallen, then the cutting edge 
of the purge has come closer than 
eve> to Mao himself. 

Indian Ocean _ 

A vacuum that's 
filling up fast 

The Americans may have rescued Mr 
Heath from his problem about selling 
arms to South Africa. The American 
aircraft-carrier Enterprise and its seven 
attendant ships, which sailed into the 
Indian Ocean during the India- 
Pakistan war last month, rejoined the 
Seventh Fleet in the Pacific this week. 
But on January 7th it was announced 
that the. Enterprise had gained 
" operating experience ” in the Indian 
Ocean and that there would be fre¬ 
quent patrols of the same sort in the 
future. The Seventh Fleet already had 
a thin slice of the eastern pai l of the 
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Brazil is growing 
faster than 9 % per year. 

The first thingyou ought to ck^to join in, is to talk 
to erne erf the companies responsible for this performance 

You can look up SIMON SEN 
ASSOGIADOS, concerning studies of the 
economy and of regional and local 
markets; marketing research; motivational 
research. Search, analysis and evaluation 
of opportunities for entering the market, and 
for expansion and diversification. Design 
of marketing and of profit optimization 
strategies. Systems analysis. 

And FRANKLIN SIMONSEN S.A., about mergers, 
acquisitions and joint ventures. Introduction to competitive 
financial sources, either Brazilian or foreign. Design of 
corporate plan, to take advantage of government incentives and 
tax exemptions. Gash flow planning; design of optimal capital 
structure within the local context. 

This is a great opportunity. Brazil has been growing at a 
remarkable rate, nothing is holding it back. 

Companies in Brazil make money. If you join in, you will also 
make money. After all, isn’t that the reason why you are 
in business? 

SIMONSEN ASSOCIADOS FRANKLIN, SIMONSEN S. A. 

PLANEJAMENTO-MARKETING FINANCIAL PLANNING 

Rua Portugal, 465 - Jardim Europa - Phone (Oil) - 282-2388, 282-5006, 81-7118 

Cables PROSERVICE - Caixa Postal 6001 (01051) Sao Paulo - S. P. - BRAZIL 

Inquiries can also be addressed to r w * 

WM. BRANDTS SONS & CO. LTD. brandtsons London ecs 

(International Department) Telephone: 01-626 6599 

P.O. BOX N.° 95 Telex: 888981 886552 

36 Fenchurch Street - London 
EC3P 3AS 
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Indian Ocean as part of its theoretical 
domain. But last summer, it is said, 
it was decided to extend its responsi¬ 
bilities from the start of 1972 up to a 
line drawn due south from the western 
border of Pakistan. 

For a long time the United States 
has had three warships operating out 
of the British base in Bahrain in the 
Gulf; and now that Bahrain is inde¬ 
pendent the Americans have nego¬ 
tiated a new agreement to allow them 
to stay on. The Americans have already 
leased from Britain the tiny atoll of 
Diego Garcia, plumb in the middle of 
this vast ocean, and are busy building 
a communication^ centre and airstrip 
which are due to be finished late next 
year. The difference from now 
on is that the Seventh Fleet will pre¬ 
sumably send some of its ships into 
the Indian Ocean whenever it feels 
that the gap between the size of the 
Russian fleet there and that of the 
western navies is getting dangerous. 

- According to American intelligence 
sources, the Russians now have some 
15 combat and support ships in the 
area, and an unknown number of 
submarines, against the five or six 
British frigates which are based in 
Singapore along with one Australian 
and one New Zealand frigate and an 
Australian submarine. 

Australia is building a fairly sub¬ 
stantial l;ase at Gockburn Sound on 
its west coast, which will be com¬ 
pleted by 1975. There are also several 
airfields in western Australia that mari¬ 
time reconnaissance planes can operate 
from. So eventually Australia will be 
able to make a sizeable contribution to 
the defence oi the area even if Mr 
Gough Whitlam’s Labor party does 
win this years election and fulfil its 
promise to withdraw the Australian 
share of the force in Singapore. But 
in the shorter run n is the new Ameri¬ 
can contribution that will cancel oul 
the Russians’ advantage. 

With the Seventh Fleet coming in 
to reinforce the British squadron at 
Singapore, the Russians will no longer 
have local naval superiority unless they 
greatly expand their presence in the 
Indian Ocean. This makes it less 
necessary for the British to rely on the 
co-operation of the tin) and increas¬ 
ingly ancient South African navy. 
Anyway, in December South Africa 
placed orders for the hulls of six cor¬ 
vettes to be built in Portugal ; that 
will keep the South African navy going 
for some years. But the unpalatable fact 
is that the weakness of the British— 
and the other Europeans—has made 


it necessary for the United States to 
redress the balance of power in the 
Indian Ocean at a time when most 
Americans want to limit their com¬ 
mitments abroad, not expand them. 

Chile _ 

Sidestepping 

Chile’s President Salvador Allende 
neatly sidestepped congress last week 
in the style to which his country has 
become accustomed. On Christmas 
eve, the opposition Christian Demo¬ 
cratic party launched a censure motion 
against the minister of the interior, Sr 
Jose Toha, on the ground that he had 
failed to curb left-wing extremists who 
have organised paramilitary brigades. 
The motion won. a convincing majority 
in the chamber of deputies and would 
certainly have been confirmed by the 
senate, forcing Dr Allende to sack Sr 
Toha. But, anticipating a hostile vote, 
Dr Allende persuaded Sr Toha to swap 
portfolios with the minister of defence, 
Sr Alejandro Rios. 

He kept a minister, but once again 
his vulnerability in the face of a 
parliament dominated by his political 
opponents was on display. Some opposi¬ 
tion leaders doubted the wisdom of 
tackling Sr Toha, since he has gener¬ 
ally been regarded as one of the more 
reasonable men in the ruling Popular 
Unity coalition. On the other hand, 
he is very close to the president—both 
of them, together with General 
Pinochet, one of the military men 
close to Dr Allende, are said to be 
Freemasons—and his impeachment 
would have been a major personal 
setback for Dr Allende. 

The latest skirmish with congress, on 
top of the opposition’s attack on the 
1972 budget, will make Dr Allende 
more eager than ever to press forward 
with his plans for a referendum on 
changes in the constitution. He has 
watered down his original proposals 
for a one-chamber people's assembly 
in place, of the existing parliament, but 
the new plan still alarms the opposition. 
The timing of the referendum will 
doubtless he conditioned by the results 
of the by-elections due to be held on 
Saturday. The Christian Democrats 
and the Nationalists have at last 
achieved a tactical alliance. They are 
fielding Sr Rafael Moreno, a leading 
Christian Democrat, for a vacant 
senate seat, and a Nationalist, Sr 
Sergio Diez, as prospective deputy for 
Linares. But local rifts in both 
parties have not helped their electoral 
campaign. 


Ghana 

The cocoa coup 

Ghana’s foreign minister, Mr Oferi- 
Atta, used to boast that his country 
was -the only one in black Africa that 
had changed its government by the 
ballot box. Now it looks as if Ghana 
has reverted to the general pattern. On 
Thursday morning the citizens of 
Accra turned on their radio to hear 
Lieutenant-Colonel Mike Achampong 
announce, between blasts of martial 
music, the overthrow of the prime 
minister, Dr Kofi Busia. 

The colonel charged the govern¬ 
ment with corruption, economic mis¬ 
management and arbitrary treatment of 
its military opponents. He declared that 
a “ National Redemption Council" 
composed of senior soldiers and opposi¬ 
tion leaders would be n-t up. It 
remains to be seen whether he can 
enlist the support of Mr Erasmus 
Madjitey and Mr Joe Appiah, the 
opposition leaders who were calling for 
Dr Busia’s resignation after he devalued 
the Ghanaian cedi by more titan 40 per 
cent at the end of last month. 

Like Xkrumah in 1966, Dr Busia was 
conveniently out of the country ; he 
had flown to London for medical treat¬ 
ment. There is no doubt that Ghana's 
economic crisis had made his govern¬ 
ment increasingly unpopular, and the 
series of austerity budgets issued by the 
finance minister, Mr Joe Mensah, 
damped down local investment and 
froze salaries. Although the cost of 
living went up by at least 14 per cent 
in the course of 1971, the wages of 
civil servants and most urban workers 
remained virtually static. In the face 
of a rising tide of union discontent, Dr 
Busia suppressed the trade union con¬ 
gress. But the factor that probably 
counted for most is that since indepen¬ 
dence Ghana has remained a hostage to 
the world cocoa price. Declining pro¬ 
duction and a slump in the market 
price amounting to 50 per cent last 
year opened a yawning trade deficit. 

Besides becoming the scapegoat for 
his country's economic ills, Dr Busia 
was accused of concentrating too much 
power in his own hands and of being 
much too eager to pursue a poliev of 
“ dialogue *’ with South Africa. This 
quiet intellectual was as much opposed 
to Nkrumah, the country’s ex-dictator, 
by policy as by temperament. Now he 
has gone the same way as Nkrumah. 
But it is doubtful whether his successors 
will find quick solutions to the prob¬ 
lems that helped to destroy both of 
them. 
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Do-it-yourself diplomacy 

Washington , DC 


President Nixon consults friendly 
governments and he can prove it: has 
he not just met, in rapid succession, 
Mr Trudeau, M. Pompidou, Mr 
Heath, Herr Brandt and Mr Sato ? No 
man consults more visibly than he. But 
when an unknown, presumably angry, 
official gave the secret minutes of a 
series of the Administrations policy 
meetings to the columnist Mr Jack 
Anderson (successor as chief press 
muckraker to the late Drew Pearson), 
the veil was abruptly lifted on a quite 
different way of proceeding. 

The minutes, which Mr Anderson 
in turn released verbatim to the news¬ 
papers, show the Washington Special 
Action Group at work on the Indo 
Pakistani war on December 3rd, 4th 
and 6th. The group brings together the 
security and foreign policy agencies of 
government on an ad hoc basis for the 
day-to-day management of urgent 
situations. Dr Henry Kissinger presides 
as President Nixon’s assistant for 
national securitv affairs. It was at the 
second meeting, on December 4th, that 
the group decided that die United 
States would request an urgent meeting 
of the United Nations Security Coun¬ 
cil. “ We want a resolution,” said Dr 
Kissinger, “which will be introduced 
with a speech by Ambassador Bush.” 
One of the men there was Mr De 
Palma, head of the bureau of the 
State Department which handles 
United Nations affairs, and he wanted 
to know “whether we wanted to get 
others lined up with our resolution 
before we introduced it.” He was told 
that that did not matter; the thing to 
do was to make the speech and table 
the resolution. 

So it turned out that, while the 
American resolution was actually 
defeated by a Russian veto, it did not 
even command a majority of the 
permanent members of the Security 


Council : the British and French 
abstained. In justification of Dr Kis¬ 
singer it should be explained that he 
did not for a moment expect the reso¬ 
lution to be passed or the United 
Nations to do much to stop the war. 
He saw that Ea$t Pakistan was going 
to be over-run by the Indians: 
“everyone knows how all this will 
come out.” 

What he wan'ted was that the 
American position should be made 
clear and that it should not be an 
even-handed position but should 
favour Pakistan against India. He had 
alreiady caused changes to be made in 
the speech for the ambassador at the 
Unlited Nations, Mr Burih, because .the 
first draft was too even-handed. 

The State Department was still 
struggling to sound even-handed and 
Dr Kissinger made it very plain that 
its efforts tried his patience, and the 
President’s, severely. The group met on 
December 4th at 11 am. At noon a 
noticeably uneasy State Department 
spokesman told the press of the deci¬ 
sion to call the Security Council and 
was careful not to appear to favour 
one side or the other: what was 
wanted, the spokesman said, was an 
early meeting and an end to the war. 
It can be inferred beyond reasonable 
doubt that the report of this briefing 
tried Dr Kissinger’s patience even 
further, since at 2.30 Mr Sisco, the 
Assistant Secretary of State for Near 
East and South Arian Affairs, called 
the reporters in again to tell them, for 
quotation, that “ India beams the major 
responsibility for the broader hostilities 
which have ensued.” 

At die United Nations m New York 
the American delegation worked 
valiantly to marshal a majority for its 
resolution, but Dr Kissinger regarded 
its activity with frank unconcern. For 
what purpose, then, was the American 
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position to be made clear, as he insisted 
it must be ? One theory is that it was 
being made clear to die Chinese, who 
also favoured Pakistan, so that no 
hitch might occur in the preparations 
for President Nixon’s visit to Peking 
next month. Another is that the signal 
was meant for the Russians so that 
they would discourage India from 
conquering West Pakistan too. The 
idea that India had intended to do this 
and had been dissuaded by the Rus¬ 
sians under American pressure was, 
indeed, circulated from the White 
House in the following week. 

Even if there may be an element of 
truth in either theory or in both, the 
most likely person for whose benefit 
the American position was to be made 
clear remains President Nixon. The 
President, as Dr Kissinger said at one 
point, “does not believe that we are 
carrying out his wishes ” ; that is, the 
bureaucracy had its own ideas of how 
American policy should look and could 
not be made to understand that the 
President was master. 

Distrust of “ the bureaucracy ” 
breathed through Dr Kissinger’s con¬ 
duct of the meetings and evidently it 
was coming from the President, who 
was in Florida but was scolding Dr 
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Kissinger regularly on the telephone. 
If the object of this exercise in diplo¬ 
macy was indeed to reassure President 
Nixon that his machine of government 
could be made responsive to his will, 
it appears at the moment to have mis¬ 
fired. Unauthorised publication is a 
familiar weapon in the struggles of 
advisers to get their own w&y. Presi¬ 
dent Johnson used to rage mightily 
against it and at one time ordered the 
telephone calls of his staff monitored. 
But what has been leaked to Mr 
Anderson this time is not just the 
substance of the proceedings but a 
verbatim text of the Defence Depart¬ 
ment's minutes of che meeting. It is not 
the general line of policy but the 
language used that is news. Along with 
the minutes was leaked a telegram of 
expostulation to Washington from the 
American ambassador in Delhi, Mr 
Kenneth Keating, a former Republican 
Senator, the burden of which was that 
the Nixon Administration had been 
telling too many lies about India and 
Pakistan. 

It all looks unlike an attempt to 
influence policy and very like an act 
of retaliation or else a plain expression 
of outrage at the way government 
business is being done. The usual 
investigation is going on, with the usual 
lack of confidence of success. While 
the minutes were prepared in the 
Defence Department, their distribution 
includes several other departments and 
it is not obvious where the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation has to look. 

Plenty of people in the defence, 
diplomatic and intelligence establish¬ 
ments have some reason to feel either 
that things are being done wrong or 
that their own prerogatives have been 
usurped by Dr Kissinger or some other 
White House power or, more usually, 
both. Mr Anderson, for his pail, 
declares that secret government papers 
are offered to him regularly and, if the 
Justice Department tries to investigate 
him, he will investigate it. 

President Nixon must now feel that 
his suspicions of the bureaucracy have 
been confirmed. When he took office 
after eight years of Democratic rule 
and with a Democratic Congress still 
in being to see that Democratic legis¬ 
lation was, by and large, preserved in 
force, he knew that getting full con¬ 
trol of the machine of government 
would be a strenuous business. But that 
was three years ago. That he should 
still feel that the regular government 
servants in the foreign policy field, who 
are supposed to be his agents, are out¬ 
side his control is a grave matter. 

The explanation is not obvious. 
There are Democrats with experience 
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in the White House, people not pre¬ 
disposed to sympathise with the 
Republican President, who yet think of 
“ the bureaucracy " (they use the word 
in the same hostile way as Dr Kissinger 
was using it in those meetings) as a 
proud, self-contained, unbending, insti¬ 
tutional power. This is a common 
stereotyped view not only of the State 
Department and the foreign service, 
but also of the service departments and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It is one 
explanation. The other explanation is 
that President Nixon has not gone 
about controlling the machinery in the 
right way. 

Mr Nixon’s practice has been to 
mark off certain areas of foreign policy 
for the special attention of himself and 
Dr Kissinger—areas which they regard 
as central to global strategic policy: 
the Soviet Union, the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation, the talks on 
limiting strategic arms, China and, for 
overpowering domestic reasons, the 
war in Indochina. These are handled 
privately and to a large extent person¬ 
ally. The officials outside the White 
House are left to see to other matters. 

Where the system breaks down is 
that these matters that are treated as 
marginal so often turn out to have a 
bearing on the “ central ” questions. 
it may be relations with Japan or 
foreign economic policy or, in this 
case, India and Pakistan. For a while 
it was the Middle East. Suddenly, the 
discovery is made that a subject is too 
sensitive to be left to the experts. A 
conflict of wills ensues, of the kind 
that the Anderson minutes have briefly 
and vividly revealed. 

The fact that, on this particular 
matter of India and Pakistan, Mr 
Nixon was probably wrong and the 
professionals right may be a relatively 
minor point, since there was not a 
great deal that the United States could 
do to influence events in any direc¬ 
tion. But the episode does illustrate the 
drawbacks of Mr Nixon’s chosen 
method cf managing the areas of 
foreign policy that matter to him 
through a White House staff under a 
brilliant man, Dr Kissinger, without 
regard to the routine work of his State 
Department and foreign service. This 
is the professional organisation created 
to communicate with foreign govern¬ 
ments both when their affairs are 
interesting and when they are not. 
When it is bypassed there can be great 
political kudos to be won, but there is 
also usually a penalty to pay. Presi¬ 
dent Nixon cannot really do without 
his diplomatic machine, but appa¬ 
rently, after three years in office, he 
has yet to learn to use it effectively. 


Democrats against Nixon: i 

ELECTION 72 

Moderate Muskie 



Washington, DC 


People who think of Senator Muskie 
as a plodder, slow and over-cautious, 
have had some surprises since he 
formally declared himself a candidate 
for the presidency on January 4th. 
When he filed his primary election 
papers in person in New Hampshire, 
he said that President Nixon, who had 
just authorised development of the 
space shuttle, was giving the project a 
higher priority than it deserved. On 
Friday he was in Florida, where space 
is a major industry, scornfully calling 
the decision “ pork-barrel politics.” 

Opposing the space shuttle is no 
way to pick up votes in Florida, but 
Mr Muskie was thinking ahead to 
when he might be President. He 
decided to refuse at the start to saddle 
himself with expensive promises which 
he would then regret. Having made 
this plain, he went on to face a black 
audience in Miami and deal with the 
inevitable question : why had he said 
that the country would not vote for a 
black Vice President ? Though long 
weary of the question, this time he 
was fiery and vehement and, in his 
anger, he won the meeting round: 
suddenly an intensely alive Muskie was 
on the television screens. 

Senator Hubert Humphrey, who 
announced his own candidacy in Phila¬ 
delphia this week, made a national 
figure out of Senator Muskie in 1968 
by choosing him as the Democrats’ 
vice-presidential candidate. But, the 
election over, Mr Muskie found little 
encouragement for his ambition to seek 
the presidency until the accident at 
Chappaquiddick in July, 1969, seemed 
to eliminate the most popular 
Democrat, Senator Edward Kennedy. 
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Finding profits in the U.&A. 



Our Total Systems Approach 
can help you choose 
the right course. 


Penetrating the U.S. market can 
offer rich rewards. But success is in¬ 
variably reserved for those who have 
a thorough insight into the U.S. busi¬ 
ness scene. 

How do you obtain that insight? 
Trust Northern. The Northern Trust 
Bank’s Total Systems Approach to 
venture planning can help you maxi¬ 
mize your opportunities and minimize 
your risk. We take an in-depth look 
at your strategy, then we help you 
seek out the opportunities that fit your 
plan—exploring with you the poten¬ 
tial return. 

If a merger, acquisition, or joint 
venture is called for, we can help lo¬ 
cate and evaluate the candidates. If 
you need licensees to manufacture and 

THE NORTHERN TRUST INTERNATIONAL BANKING C0RP-, 


distribute your product in the United 
States, we can help get you together 
with the right contacts. If building 
a plant is the answer, we can guide 
you in getting the project underway. 

Financial planning specialists, 
using sophisticated computer technol¬ 
ogy, will show you the most econom¬ 
ical method of financing your 
ventures. Then we can arrange your 
U.S. dollar financing. 

The Northern Trust is ready to 
work for you in penetrating the U.S. 
marketplace—profitably. Ask your 
own bank about The Northern Trust. 

Or contact Kenneth P. Kinney, Vice 
President, in Chicago, or W. James 
Armstrong, Vice President and Man¬ 
ager of our London branch. 

WORLD TRADE CENTER. SUITE 3941, NEW YORK. N. Y. 10046 • 


Trust Northern... 

All your money matters 
matter to us. 

NORTHERN 
TRUST 
BANK 

THE NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY 
50 SOUTH LASALLE STREET AT MONROE 
CHICAGO B0690 • (31?) 346 5500 • Mtmbtr F.D.I.C. 
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Senator Muskie has been out in 
front since then* but doubts have con* 
tinued to attend the man and his 
chances. It is not so much that he is 
shaggy and looks like a Saint Bernard, 
nor that he is a Roman Catholic and 
the son of a Polish immigrant tailor. 
His age, 57, is reasonably all right. 
But he comes from a secluded state, 
Maine, with only four votes in the 
electoral college and barely a million 
inhabitants—and most of those 
Republicans. Thus he has no battalions 
of his own. His career—the navy, the 
law, the state legislature, the governor¬ 
ship, the United States Senate—was 
routine (except for his uncanny ability 
as a Democrat to get elected in a 
Republican state) until Mr Humphrey 
picked him. At rix foot four inches Mr 
Muskie can at least be seen without 
difficulty, wherever he is. But he is not 
even rich. Although he genuinely wants 
the presidency he often finds the drud¬ 
gery uncongenial and the inescapable 
fund-raising activities demeaning. He 
lets such feelings dhow—a costly indulg¬ 
ence especially if it happens on tele¬ 
vision, on which he can be excellent 
when engrossed in his subject. 

On his side is the fact that honest 
men find it difficult not to trust him. 
In the changeable attitudes of the 
American public to its political leaders, 
the feeling of being bamboozled or 
taken in is a fairly constant element. 
This produces a search for “ sincerity ” 
in politicians. The thing about Mr 
Muskie is that he is manifestly genuine. 
His personal style is no act of policy 
but expresses what he is. There is a 
possibility that this fact, if one may 
call it that, may weigh heavily in the 
November election. Mr Nixon, who 
would be Mr Muskie’s opponent at that 
stage, is constantly discussed as a man 
whose style and external personality 
are assumed out of political calcula¬ 
tion. Mr Muskie gives people the 
feeling that they know what he is. 

As a maker of policies Senator 
Muskie is no great innovator but an 
instinctively moderate, practical politi¬ 
cian. A latecomer to the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, he made 
little attempt to make his mark on 
foreign policy before 1968. Thus it 
was natural at the time that he should 
support President Johnson’s policy in 
Vietnam in spite of misgivings that 
were perhaps not very strongly held. 
Now he says the war was a mistake 
and must be wound up quickly. 

The legislative field in which he has 
made his mark is pollution control. 
The laws on air pollution and water 
pollution are now stronger than they 
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would have been without his thorough 
and persistent work. Yet it is typical 
that he has always shown himself well 
aware of the large economic interests 
that such legislation affects. To the 
general surprise, one of Mr Ralph 
Nader’s groups attacked him in 1970 
in a report, “ Vanishing Air,” for 
failing to give “ leadership.” Just or 
unjust, the attack showed some percep¬ 
tion of Mr Muskie’s character, for the 
attackers are young men who want 
issues dramatised, harshly exposed and 
presented as high conflicts of principle. 
This is what Mr Muskie refuses to do. 
He is a middle grounder, a moderate 
by instinct, a man who can see con¬ 
flicting interests as equally legitimate 
and to whom reconciling opposites is 
a natural habit. 


Steel manoeuvres 

Price control is becoming more flexible. 
The Price Commission reports that 33 
of the country’s largest corporations 
have agreed to raise their prices, on 
average, by no more than 2 per cent 
during the coming year ; in return, 
they may raise prices by more than 
this for goods for which demand is 
strong (or where competition is weak). 
Another great attraction of the 
scheme (to the commission as well as 
to business) is that these firms will have 
to submit only one price application 
each year. Shopkeepers will also be 
freer now that the commission has 
decided that they need not keep track 
of changing mark-ups on individual 
items unless this has been their prac¬ 
tice in the past. Mr Jackson Grayson, 
the Price Commission’s head, insists 
that the new system will be equitable 
but the Internal Revenue Service, 
which has to enforce price controls, is 
dismayed and so are the trade unions, 
which have been ostentatiously moni¬ 
toring prices in the shops. 

For real flexibility, however, the 
steel industry takes the cake. Last week, 
only a month after it had won the 
right to raise its prices and had 
scheduled increases of about 7.6 per 
cent on almost half its production, it 
succumbed to a round of price cutting. 
The United States Steel Corporation, 
the giant of the industry, led the way. 
Mr Grayson was delighted by this 
evidence that the law of supply and 
demand was still working, while other 
commentators expressed relief that 
price increases which would have 
spread through the economy would not 
now go into effect. 
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There was some head-shaking, how¬ 
ever, over this evidence that steel was 
making so slow a recovery from the. 
disasters of 1971: record imports of 
foreign steel, a collapse of domestic 
orders and production when a strike 
was avoided, a sharp cut in profits 
which were already historically low. 
Users of steel still seemed to have the 
whip-hand, the car companies in par¬ 
ticular. They are reluctant to ask the 
Price Commission for permission to 
raise prices for a third time and they 
fear the reaction of consumers if the 
permission were to be granted. 

Second thoughts, however, are more 
cynical. This week the Wall Street 
Journal suggested that the price cuts 
had less to do with the state of demand 
than with the desire of US Steel to 
trump a move by the smaller Inland 
Steel Company: it was trying to get a 
larger share of Detroit’s business by 
offering discounts on large orders. 
Moreover, the industry has relinquished 
only about a third of <the increase in 
prices which has been authorised. 
Lastly, even those cuts may be 
rescinded soon if the economy’s 
momentum continues to build up. If 
so, the steel industry may be throwing 
away much of the advantage won for 
it through devaluation of the dollar. 


Stubborn statistic 

If there is one figure which President 
Nixon would like to wish away in an 
election year, it is that for unemploy¬ 
ment. As 1971 ended 6.1 per cent of 
the civilian labour force was out of 
work, almost Che same as when the year 
started. For the year as a whole die 
average rate was 5.9 per cent, the 
highest since the recession year of 1961, 
when it reached 6.7 per cent. In 1969, 
•the year Chat Mr Nixon became Presi¬ 
dent, the figure was 3.5 per cent. 

Throughout ithe year close to 5m 
people were without work. The average 
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period of unemployment was 11.4 
weeks, about 2.5 weeks longer than in 
1970. The long-term unemployed— 
those without work for 15 weeks or 
more—averaged 1.2m, the highest 
annual level since 1961. Hardest hit 
have been Negroes—Whose rate of 
unemployment, at about 10 per cent, 
was once more close to .twice that of 
whites (5.4 per cent)—teenagers (16.9 
per cent), and ex-servicemen from 
Vietnam (8.8 per cent). Something new 
was a jobless rate of 2,9 per cent for 
professional and technical workers, die 
highest since 1948. 

Aim for 
red power 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MINNEAPOLIS 

Although the black power revolt set 
the stage for its Indian counterpart, 
Indians dislike the comparison. Indeed 
the red power effort has been milder 
and more gradual and has relied much 
more on the law courts. Even the 
Indians’ sporadic seizures of abandoned 
government properties appear more 
romantic than militant. Proudly In¬ 
dians say : “ We don’t burn buildings.” 

The emergence in Minneapolis of the 
American Indian Movement has 
generated a new kind of red power 
based on the needs of the Indians who 
live in towns as opposed to those who 
have remained on the rural reservations 
and are subject to the paternalistic 
embrace of the federal government’s 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. The war cry 
of the angry yoving leaders of the Aim 
is for “ dignity and self-determina¬ 
tion ” ; it cuts across the ancient tribal 
divisions and is a threat to the more 
traditional leaders who have concen- 
traited on the needs of the reservations. 
The activism of Aim makes the old 
guard nervous. In turn the Aim mili¬ 
tants talk of “ apple Indians,” red out¬ 
side and white inside. 

Half of the 793,000 Indians are off 
the tribal reservations, 320,000 of them 
in metropolitan areas, usually living 
in crushing poverty. Bad as conditions 
are on the reservations, where the 
average income a head is $1,500 a 
year, the American way of life for the 
city Indians is even more dismal. Cut 
off from whatever protection the tribal 
organisation provides, badly educated, 
often ill-equipped for even the most 
menial jobs, victimised by racial bias, 
unequal to the tempo of white life— 
they themselves joke about “ Indian 
time ”—and subject to a weakness for 
alcohol, urban Indians were slow to 
organise. 


Urban Indians start aiming 

Although Aim's claim to have 95,000 
members is inflated, the movement 
which started three years ago has made 
its mark with its picketing, its demon¬ 
strations and its legal battles. At its 
first national convention last October 
in Minnesota Aim entered a more 
sophisticated phase, planning to 
capitalise on the guilt feelings of whites, 
to test President Nixon’s pledge to 
shake up the BIA and to consolidate 
a growing sense o f unity among young 
Indians on and off the reservations. 
Closely tied to all this is a yearning 
for the old religion and culture which 
absence from the tribal fold has inten¬ 
sified. 

Aim has formed a non-profit-making 
corporation to mobilise “ total Indian 
resources” and it is also looking for 
financial support both from Washing¬ 
ton and from private organisations. It 
is planning to participate in politics and 
to campaign for economic and civil 
rights through the courts. Aim has 
announced a drive for courses of Indian 
studies in schools and colleges and for 
mere books on Indians in public 
libraries. It has urged its members to 
demand equal time for reply when 
Indians are denigrated on the air. 

The militants have already had an 
effect on the BIA in Washington which 
has been plagued for months by disputes 
between the old-guard bureaucrats, 
mostly whites, and the young Indian 
activists. The latter now seem to have 
won the upper hand under the leader¬ 
ship of Mr Louis Bruce, who heads 
the agency. The promotions and the 
reorganisations are designed to give the 
Indians more control over their own 
affairs. The BIA has also said that it 
will try to acquire an old Coast Guard 
station in Milwaukee which was seized 
by 'the Aim last summer. The Indians 
have already set up a school and a 
treatment centre for alcoholics there 
ami the BIA wants these to continue. 


Pennsy crunch 

Since the Penn Central railway vent 
bankrupt in the summer of 1970, the 
courts and various federal agencies 
have been trying to puzzle out what 
went wrong, who was at fault and 
what should be done next. Now it 
looks as if some answers may be forth¬ 
coming. The federal judge in Phila¬ 
delphia who is presiding over the 
reorganisation of the railway lias given 
Penn Central's four trustees until the 
middle of next month to show whether 
the line can be operated at a profit 
or whether it should he completely 
restructured. The alternatives arc liqui- 
da/tion or some form of nationalisation ; 
the court's request for speed is an 
acknowledgement of creditors’ claims 
that they cannot wait forever. Also in 
Philadelphia, the city's district attorney 
lias charged three of Perm Central's 
former executives with contributing to 
the line's bankruptcy by illegally divert¬ 
ing more than $2im of its funds and 
bv manipulating nearly $86111 of its 
investments for their own profit. More . 
arrests could follow. 

The criminal charges which have 
been brought involve Executive Jet 
Aviation, Inc, a charter airline, and 
the Great Southwest Corporation, a 
land development agency. Mr David 
Bevan, Penn Central's former finance 
chairman, along with Mr Charles 
llodge, once the company’s chief invest¬ 
ment officer, and Mr Olbert Lassiter, 
former president of Executive Jet, have 
been charged with pouring Penn Cen¬ 
tral money into the airline to keep 
it going. They are also accused of 
using Penn Central money to drive 
up the price of the shares of Great 
Southwest, in which a private group 
of their own had heavy investments 
that were then sold at great profit. 
Penn Central's relationship with Great 



Southwest will be investigated at hear¬ 
ings to be held by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission next week. Mr 
Bevan -and Mr Hodge were also named, 
along with Penn Central’s former 
treasurer, Mr William Gerstnecker, in 
a suit brought by the railway itself 
last spuing, for an unlawful conspiracy 
thaJt drove the company bankrupt. 

For its part, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which allowed the crea¬ 
tion of Perm Central out of the old 
Pennsylvania and New York Central 
railways in 1968, has just made public 
a report prepared by its staff on the 
manageria/1 mistakes (as distinct from 
the financial irregularities) that led to 
the biggest bankruptcy in history. One 
of these was the inattention paid to the 
collapse of good service following the 
merger so that many shippers took 
their freight elsewhere. Its troubles not¬ 
withstanding, Penn Central today 
carries about 13 per cent of the 
country’s freight and for that reason 
is likely to be kept running by one 
means or another, even though the 
Nixon Administration will only very 
reluctantly agree to anything that 
smacks of nationalisation. 

Those who ran 
away _ 

There may be as many as 75,000 young 
American men who have fled the 
country to escape military service 
during the Vietnam war. Most have 
gone to Canada, some to Sweden ; 
others are scattered round the world. 
With the winding down of the war and 
the new national policy of achieving 
an all-volunteer military force by 1973. 
a movement to bring the exiles home is 
growing. The sheer weight of numbers 
helps ; the families and friends of the 
absent men number hundreds of 
thousands. Many (but by no means 
all) of the exiles are eager to come 
back, moreover. 

But under what terms can they be 
invited to return ? President Nixon 
modified his previous harsh view on the 
subject by recalling, during his recent 
long television interview, that Abraham 
Lincoln had offered amnesty to 
deserters on the Union (northern) side 
during the last year of the civil war, 
provided that they rejoined their units 
and served out their time. However, 
Mr Nixon declared that no amnesty 
could be considered while Americans 
were still fighting and while some were 
hdd prisoner in Vietnam. 

A^ractical formula has been offered 
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by Senator Robert Taft of Ohio. He 
has presented the Senate with a bill 
that would give the returning con¬ 
scription evaders immunity from prose¬ 
cution in exchange for three years of 
public service. He specifically excluded 
deserters, however, from his proposals 
and has thereby drawn criticism that 
his bill discriminates against the poorer 
classes. Actual desertion from the 
service has reached the proportions of 
an epidemic during the current war ; 
the desertion rate of 142.2 for each 
thousand men is nearly double that of 
the second world war. It has been 
argued that these are poor and poorly 
educated men who do not have strong 
views about military service until they 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Turning some people’s cast-offs into 
other people’s put-ons is a business 
grossing some millions of dollars a year 
in America and pouring money into the 
coffers of charitable organisations. This 
business is carried on in New York 
city’s 22 thrift shops, mostly on the 
fashionable upper East Side, and in 
similar shops all over the country. They 
sell secondhand articles of all kinds, 
provided that they are in good condi¬ 
tion ; furs (priced as high as $1,000 
for a mink coat), household goods, 
jewellery and antique furniture are 
among the most saleable goods. All the 
stock comes as gifts which pour into 
the shops almost too fast to be 
unpacked and entered. 

The explanation of this lavishncss 
is that the donors can deduct the value 
of their contributions from their incomes 
for tax assessment purposes. As a 
result the givers certainly pay less tax 
and may even find themselves paying 
at a lower rate. The thrift shops send 
a receipt for each gift, with a careful 
valuation ; professional dealers, always 
on the look-out for interesting items, 
often offer free appraisals. The receipt 
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experience it directly, unlike the more 
intellectual, mare affluent young who 
deoide in advance of 'induction why 
and how they want to avoid military 
service. A great many more people, 
naturally, are opposed to amnesty in 
any form, on the grounds that it would 
be unjust to the law-abiding young 
men who fought and many of whom 
died because they served when called. 

The search for a solution must take 
into account the 3,500 or so young men 
who have completed prison sentences 
for conscription offences and also the 
increasing number of deserters who 
have returned to face the authorities 
only to find that they are not prose¬ 
cuted but are quietly discharged. 


is used as evidence when the donor 
claims exemption from tax and the 
Internal Revenue Service checks assid¬ 
uously on these claims. 

A successful shop has one or two 
paid managers and a paid porter who 
cleans the premises and moves heavy 
objects. But the secret of the 
enormous financial success of these 
shops, which show a net annual profit 
of more than 50 per cent, is the time 
and hard work provided by volunteers. 
These women may be interested in the 
particular organisation responsible fur 
the shop (some are run by a group of 
charities;. Or a volunteer may have 
time on her hands which she wants to 
devote to “ good works.' 1 

There are various ingenious ways of 
stimulating donors to be thrifty. One 
organisation holds a lunch and fashion 
show each spring at the famous Plaza 
Hotel. Parcels are brought along and 
there are prizes for the donors who 
have contributed the most valuable 
goods. Another organisation gives a 
“ Strip Tea ” ; each guest is asked to 
leave behind an article of clothing or 
jewellery. 



Thrift is big business 
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Who lights the environment of the 
Department of the Environment? 


Atlas do, and what’s more, largely with 
perfectly standard Atlas Pop Packs* 


The Department of the Environment is the new multi-ministry 
dedicated to giving us all better surroundings in which to work and live. 

What they do with their own office environment has 


. IV 


some significance for all of us. 

So that their choice of Atlas fluorescent 
tubes and fittings (close on a million 
of them for their own and other government 
departmental use) is something which makes 
Atlas glow with pride. 

Gif-the-peg for Brummell. 

Astonishingly, moreover, most of the Atlas 
fittings chosen by the Department arc perfectly 
standard Pop Packs: the kind you can buy 
over the counter or write into any specification 
tomorrow morning. 

It’s rather as if Beau Brummell were electing 
to wear ofl-the-peg breeches or Brillat-Savarin had 
■ started eating out of cans. 

But then, Atlas’s new run-of-the-mill stark white finished Pop Pack 



fittings are the run of a very superior mill indeed. 

Pop Packs are some of the many thousand different ways 
Atlas can lighten and brighten your environment. Write, telephone 
or drop by personally for specific information: 

± Thorn Lighting, Thorn House, Upper Saint Martin's 
Lane, London WC2H 9ED. Ielephone:oi 8362444. 

Telex: Thorn London 24184/5. 
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Atlas Popular Packs 

up there 


Alcoa Aluminium was 
used in lift grilles as 
far back as 1891. 






1933 Alcoa helped design lightweight 
aluminium tube trains for underground 
transport systems As the world’s 
largest aluminium company, Alcoa 
is a vital part of the current 
transportation revolution 



Sometimes a business 
has trouble defining 
its problem until Alcoa 
comes up with the 
solution. 


For innovations in aluminium, 
consider Alcoa first. 


1960 The convenient tear-off feature 
for opening cans has been one of 
Alcoa’s most popular developments 
Today a wide variety of food is 
available in containers with these 
easy-open aluminium tops. And 
for tomorrow wc have more exciting 
packaging innovations coming up. 



We’re constantly 
introducing aluminium 
to businesses that 
have never used it 
before. 


□ALCOA 


1969 We're proud of Alcoa’s part in 
man's journey to the moon Eagle, the 
first manned spacecraft to land 
on the moon, was an aluminium 
structure embodying many of Alma's 
innovations lodav we're oniy the 
world's largest aluminium company 
Tomorrow . * 





Give some thought 
as to how Alcoa 4 
Aluminium could fit 
into your planning, 
your future, 
your community. 

! Tr,idernitrk 


Alcoa of Great Britain, Ltd 

Alcoa House, Droitwich, Worcestershire. 


THE PROBLEM 

Long-distance travel fatigue 


I test needed 

! Otm Meiwcai. consultant 
whips : Continuous fivintf ran 
rau<r bofh physical ?ind mental 
stress especially when journeys 
involve the dateline. Fatigue, 
anxiety, appetite changes and 
faintness are all common symp¬ 
toms and after a prolonged ex¬ 
posure it takes 24 to 36 hours 
i rest for the body batteries to re¬ 
charge. 


The Daily Telegraph, Wednesday, October b, 1971 


And our solutions for certain destinations: 


AUSTRALIA. I he Trans-Asian Express, Triday (15.00 
from Copenhagen) to Singapore, where you arrive 
at 14.00 Saturday, lake a 7-hour break before you 
go on by connecting flight at 21.00. Arrive in Syd¬ 
ney at 9.20 on Sunday morning. Time for rest be¬ 
fore Monday morning 24 hour (and you will bene¬ 
fit from the 7-hour break in Singapore, too). 

NORTH AMERICA, west coast. The Pacific Express, 
Saturday (12.45 from Copenhagen) to Seattle (arri¬ 
val 13.40) or Los Angeles (arrival 17.05). lime lor 
rest before Monday morning: over 40 hours. 
SOUTHEAST ASIA. The Trans-Asian Express, Satur¬ 
day (12.05 from Copenhagen) to Bangkok (arrival 
Sunday 8.00) or Singapore (arrival 10.35). Connect¬ 
ing flight f'om Bangkok to Hong Kong (arrival 11.30). 
Time for rest before Monday morning: 25/22/21 
hours. 

JAPAN. The Trans-Siberian Express, Saturday (12.00 
from Copenhagen) to Tokyo (arrival Sunday 9.05). 
Time for rest before Monday morning: 24 hours. 


PLEASE NOTE: 

• There are excellent connei tions from all over 
western and central Europe for the departures 
from Copenhagen. 

• The suggestions above are just examples, select¬ 
ed to provide for a Sunday rest at your destina¬ 
tion. We have flights on other weekdays too. 

• To go via Copenhagen means, in most cases, that 
you follow the Great Circle closer than by any 
other routing. Your alternatives are: Co via Co¬ 
penhagen, or make a detour. 
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You're never alone with 
a book 

THE PENGUIN COMPANION TO 
LITERATURE: 

BRITAIN AND THE COMMONWEALTH 
Edited by David Daiches. 

EUROPE 

Edited by Anthony Thorlby. 

USA AND LATIN AMERICA 

Edited by Eric Mottram, Malcolm 

Bradbury and Jean Franco. 

CLASSICAL AND BYZANTINE; ORIENTAL 
AND AFRICAN 

Edited by D. R. Dudley and D. M. 
Lang. 

Allen Lane , The Penguin Press. 576, 
908, 384, 360 pages. £3, £375, 
£2.50, £2.50 respectively. 

There is a heartv publishing consensus 
that one should want to tackle litera¬ 
ture in company. Penguin, with the 
simultaneous publication of these four 
superb volumes, running to 7,500 
entries and proclaimed as the fruit of 
nine years’ cultivation, is only the 
latest in a queue of publishers to sub 
scribe to it. Oxford University Press, 
tycoon of reference books, has had a 
companion in print since the 1930s. 
But who, for heaven’s sake, are these 
books for ? If one really cares, it is 
extremely useful to have a companion 
with the correct spelling of Giolla 
Brighde Albanach Mac Conmidhe or 
Johann Jakob Christoffel von Grim- 
melshausen at his fingertips—or are 
books feminine ?—just as if one really 
cared to read either in the original 
Gaelic or German, the company of a 
dictionary would no doubt be welcome. 
But what makes a dictionary a 
companion ? 

In Oxford’s eyes, it is evidently a 
simple matter of sheer bulk. “The 
Concise Oxford Dictionary of English 
Literature” is merely an abbreviation 
of the latest edition of the companion. 
On that score, Penguin’s series, run¬ 
ning to a combined total of over 2,200 
pages, is certainly well named. But its 
editors still seem bedevilled by an 
uncomfortable uncertainty of purpose. 

Even with four fat volumes to fill, 
their job was more one of rejection 
than discovery. Entries, by a catholic 
collection of specialists (with a fair pre¬ 


ponderance of Sussex dons) are limited, 
almost entirely, to authors, which 
means that they are usually long 
enough to rise well above the hagiogra- 
phical blandness of reference prose. 
And in the introductions it is made 
fairly clear that it is literature only 
that is under review. But it is hard to 
have the courage of that particular 
conviction. In the volume devoted to 
the United States and Latin America 
(an awkward grouping, this) it is 
admitted that this distinction breaks 
down, because of “ particularly 
shadowy borders between literature 
and non-literature in the United 
States.” One suspects that it is as 
much because Messrs Mottram and 
Bradbury had to be less rigorously 
selective than .their fellow editors of the 
series. Since literature has mush¬ 
roomed, the general rule appears to be 
that non-fiction writers have a better 
chance of inclusion if they lived before 
1800 : Hume succeeds but not Wittgen¬ 
stein, Hobbes but not Marx, though 
there is an apologetic little entry 
restricted to marxist views on art and 
literature. Space is, after all, at a 
greater premium in the European 
volume. 

One can nit-pick at the choice of 
authors for any compendium. But a 
who’s who is a slightly unhelpful com¬ 
panion; unresponsive to straightfor¬ 
ward questions on literary fashions, 
terminology, characters, nicknames or 
allusions. It is also, inevitably, imme¬ 
diately out of date. One learns far 
more about the achievements of 
modem African writers from this series 
than from any African reference book, 
but in a few cases one does not learn, 
for example, that they are already 
dead. The African entries appear, per¬ 
haps understandably, to be the most 
out of date. 

It seems that the novels of 1971 
appeared too late for inclusion in any 
volume, but each of the first three 
books comes well up to the end of 
the 1960s. The choice of modern 
authors is good ; to walk the tightrope 
between snobbery and pap is difficult 
for any editor. Longman’s “ Com¬ 
panion to Twentieth Century Litera¬ 
ture” gets down to Biggies and Enid 
Blyton; Penguin eschews these but 
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includes Ian Fleming ; “The Concise 
Oxfoid Dictionary” excludes even' 
Murdoch, McCarthy and Naipaul. But 
then it explains rnendelism, the 
Oxford sausage, Baedeker, Esperanto 
and the origin of the word Easter, and 
all those Dickensian characters are 
traced to their right books. 

No one needs a companion to read 
a novel, at least in his native tongue ; 
the most he should need is the odd 
footnote. He may well need a com¬ 
panion to read the literary critics. Pen¬ 
guin lacks Oxford’s clear sense of pur¬ 
pose, which is to explain every abstruse 
reference that might bewilder the soli¬ 
tary reader. But faced with a dense 
piece of criticism, it would be a hard 
choice between the two. It would have 
to depend on the source of the work; 
an Oxford don whose syllabus ends 
with a brief sortie into the twentieth 
century would suggest the one ; those 
Sussex cross-culture courses peopled 
with obscure rural authors would 
naturally require the other. 

State of the nations 

THE SPANIARDS: AN INTRODUCTION 
TO THEIR HISTORY 

By Americo Castro. 

University of California Press. 640 
pages. £7.15. 

The Spanish, especially at the official 
level, have never tired of telling the 
world that “ Spain is different.” This 
is abundantly clear to all who know 
their unique and interesting country, 
but when it comes to defining the 
nature of the difference, the difficulties 
begin. Spain is almost an island, cut 
off from Europe by the Pyrenees, and 
isolated by the Mediterranean and the 
Atlantic. Its history is immensely com¬ 
plicated, in political terms. It is only 
in modem times that its inhabitants 
can be called Spanish, as opposed to 
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Leonese, Aragonese, or Castilian—and 
it is still questionable how far the 
Catalans and, even more, the Basques 
accept their absorption into this 
modern, unified Spain. 

lhe civil war of 1936-39 emphasised 
still further the divisions of Spain, 
between rich and poor ; between the 
urban (concentrated in two large 
centres, Barcelona and Bilbao) and the 
rural life ; between the Catholics and 
the anti-church. The near-illiterate 
poor were virtually isolated from the 
political life of the country, concen¬ 
trated in Madrid, and in the bourgeois 
section of Madrid at that. 

■ But in the past decade Spain has 
exploded into the twentieth century, 
with a fantastic tourist boom ; with 
the “ Spanish miracle ” of economic 
advancement for all sections of the 
community ; and with the end of the 
myth that the Spanish people, almost 
alone in Europe, were happy in isola¬ 
tion and poverty and in the virtues of 
the really simple life. The massive 
migration from the country to the 
city has brought in its train a prolifera¬ 
tion of television aerials (and sets), of 
washing machines, and of cars, which 
have replaced the mule and the 
bicycle. The new social division has 
become that between the “ seatones” 
(the owners of the little Fiat cars, made 
in Spain as Seats) and the “ peatones 11 
(the pedestrians). The revolution has 
gone far—on the surface ; hut it has 
been an economic and a social revolu¬ 
tion, and superficial at that. It has not 
been reflected in political terms. To 
cross the Pyrenees is still to enter a 
different world from that of the rest 
of Europe. But the longer one lives 
in this attractive land the harder it is 
to isolate the essential elements of the 
difference. 

Professor Americo Castro has been 
concerned for many vears with analys¬ 
ing this difference, and he has suc¬ 
ceeded to a remarkable degree in his 
latest hook, which is an expansion and 
a revision of his earlier work, “The 
Structure of Spanish History,” pub¬ 
lished some 17 years ago. This present 
work, controversial as it will certainly 
be among Spanish scholars, is going 
to be essential to anyone attempting 
to analyse the character and nature of 
the Spaniard of today, as much as the 
Spaniard of earlier periods. Spain may 
be peculiar in its isolation, geographic¬ 
ally and historically ; and Spanish life 
has been undoubtedly, as Professor 
Castro writes, unique and splendidly 
unique. But it is essential to realise, 
as he points out, that what we call 
,Spaniards c(id not exist in the penin¬ 
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sula until the thirteenth century ; that 
the Spanishness of the Iberians and of 
the Celtiberians is a legendary fiction, 
much loved in many quarters in Spain. 

We must look back to this early 
period if we are to understand the 
Spaniards of today—and, as Professor 
Castro is at pains to emphasise, all too 
few Spaniards are willing to accept 
this fact. In some ways, modern Spain 
is an artificial creation and, essentially, 
an amalgam of three cultures—Christ¬ 
ian, Jewish and Moorish—and of a 
number of separate kingdoms, prin¬ 
cipalities and “ nations.” But the 
Spaniard of today is a distinct person, 
with an important contribution to 
make to the life of Europe. This book, 
which is not easy reading, is a major 
contribution to an understanding of 
the modern Spaniard, and any serious 
consideration of Spanish, and indeed 
Ilyerian, problems will have to take 
Professor Castro’s view into account. 
A remarkable fact, considering that 
the author’s eightieth birthday was 
celebrated in 1965 : even more 
remarkable is the fact that a Spanish 
scholar (though an American citizen) 
can he so remarkably detached about 
His own country. 

Causes unknown 


THE LAST LIBERAL GOVERNMENTS. 
VOLUME 2 : UNFINISHED BUSINESS. 
1911-1914 

By Peter Rowland. 

Barrie and Jenkins . 419 pages. 
£4.50. 


This is the second and last of two 
volumes by Mr Rowland tracing the 
fortunes of the Liberal government 
from its beginnings in December, 1905, 
to the outbreak of the war in 1914. 
He writes from an openly partisan 
point of view. His loyalty and commit¬ 
ment arc to the Liberal cause ; and he 
writes of its failures and missed oppor¬ 
tunities very much in the tone and 
manner of a present-day left-wing 
Labour supporter writing about the 
Labour government of 1964-70. 
Liberalism, as he remarks ait one point, 
allowed itself to be “ blown off course.” 

Theories about how and why 
Liberalism died are much in evidence 
in current historiography. Recently Dr 
P. F. Clarke offered his suicide theory. 
I here is the well-known version of 
the murder theorv by Mr T. G. 
Wilson. And of course Labour 
historians have always been specialists 
in the natural causes theory. The 
classic Liberal explanation has always 
been death by misadventure. \ir 
Rowland certainly subscribes to this : 
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but clearly he is not altogether content 
with it. He has leanings towards a 
kind of semi-suicide theory. The 
consistent burden of his text and his 
argument is that Liberalism in 1905 
stood for a new era of enlightenment 
and progress and that it possessed 
appropriate political and historical 
credentials awarding it certain pre¬ 
rogatives to fulfil a necessary and 
indeed long overdue programme of 
social reform and reconstruction. The 
burden of Mr Rowland’s conclusion is 
that the Liberal governments of Camp¬ 
bell-Bannerman and Asquith failed to 
honour their credentials to the degree 
that they had fallen short of require¬ 
ments in certain decisive respects. 

Mr Rowland’s central problem is to 
reconcile the basic anti-natural causes 
theory with this conclusion involving 
some kind of crucial Liberal incapa¬ 
city or debility. Why was it that, 
though put in office in 1905 with a 
massive majority at a time when the 
“ climate of opinion ” was “ ripe for 
some fairly drastic reforms,” the 
Campbell-Bannerman ministry was 
“ no more interested in social reforms 
than its predecessor ” (with the 
exception of such old-fashioned things 
as temperance); and was “almost 
totally out of touch with progressive 
thought in the country ” except on such 
“ ephemeral issues as ‘ Chinese 
slavery ’ ” ? Why was it that Asquith’s 
attitude to the beginnings of the 
welfare state was “ inauspicious ” ? 
Why did Asquith’s response to 
Snowden’s demands for the constant 
amelioration of the social conditions 
of the less favoured classes at the 
expense of other classes “ not, perhaps, 
augur well for the future ” ? The 
central weakness of Mr Rowland's 
books is chat he does not have enough 
control of his subject and his sources 
to analyse the paradox which he thus 
poses for himself through *to a convin¬ 
cing resolution. He adopts an aggres¬ 
sively teleological stance : he judges 
the Liberal governments on the basis 
of absolute historical requirements 
which they failed to measure up to. 
Yet he is occasionally aware of the 
fact that those governments did not 
and could not share his teleology. He 
admits that it is. “all too easy ” to 
compile a list of “all the things they 
failed to do.” He even admits that the 
Libera! governments did not in any 
event intend to create anything 
approximating to a welfare state. 

Perhaps the dearest and most 
consistent example of confused think¬ 
ing is revealed by the author r end¬ 
lessly denigratory treatment of Edward 
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Grey. The great offence is of course 
the charge against him of the radicals 
of the day: that he conducted Liberal 
foreign policy behind the back of the 
Liberal party. This, equally of course, 
was profoundly true. But the historical 
question that arises is, was this a 
reflection on the policy or the party ? 
Mr Rowland is content to quote some 
arrant nonsense from a manifesto of 
the Independent Labour party about 
the country being faced by “ red ruin 
and the impoverishment of war ” 
through Grey’s criminally allowing it 
to be “ dragged at 'the heels of despotic 
Russia,” and comment: “ The charge 
is unanswerable.” What Grey ought 
to have done, according to Mr Row¬ 
land—quoting some more arrant non¬ 
sense by A. G. Gardiner in 1908—was 
to have restored the concert of Europe. 
But surely Mr Rowland should be 
aware that this feat had been beyond 
Palmerston in the 1860s, Disraeli in 
the 1870s, Gladstone in the 1880s, and 
Salisbury and Roseibery in (the 1890s. 
There was simply no concert of 
Europe to restore. 

As a political narrative, apart from 
issues of interpretation, this book will 
always be useiul There is not enough 
original manuscript material (nothing 
except the Asquith papers outside 
London) and there are too many 
irritating slips (Battcnburg, Gustav 
Princeps); but Mr Rowland has iead 
pretty well all the printed sources and 
has put pretty well all of them in. 

Coal was life _ 

THE DURHAM MINERS, 1919-1960 

By W. R. Garside. 

Allen and Unwin . 544 pages. £6. 

This painstaking volume, a welcome 
addition to the local histories of 
mining and miners, is heavy with facts 
but somewhat short on analysis. The 
author laboriously makes his way 
through the years from the end of the 
first world war to 1959, not a very sig¬ 
nificant date in Durham, cataloguing 
all the relevant statistics and chronic¬ 
ling all the major events. Yet we 
catch little of the distinctiveness of 
Durham except in occasional glimpses, 
and the separate chapters on econo¬ 
mics, politics, living conditions and 
trade unionism segment human 
experience rather than recapture 
changing hopes and fears. The best 
sections are those which deal with 
economic conditions and the least 
satisfactory those which deal, very 
summarily, with politics. 

Two-thirds of the book cover the 
period before 1939, and there is too 
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little about the social life of mining 
communities after that date. The 
chapter on social 1 fe before the second 
wo rid war springs to life when a few 
miners speak directly for themselves , 
their words were recorded 1*1 J. New¬ 
som’s “Out of the Pit,” published in 
1936. There is also an admirable 
appendix describing life in a Durham 
pit village m the 1920s : the original 
source is unknown, but it was printed m 
the Durham a?ea section of the annual 
report of the National Union of Mine- 
workers in 1958. 

Dr Garside, who is the son of a Dur¬ 
ham miner, points out rightly in his 
prologue that the greater part of the 
activity of the Durham miners before 
1947 can lie said to centre on the 
struggle for nationalisation. Sam Wat¬ 
son, who had hailed the Labour vic¬ 
tory of 1945 as a more important event 
than the explosion of the atomic bomb, 
said proudly on vesting day: “ No 
longer are we working for colliery 
owners. No longer are profits being paid 
to absentee owners. No longer is it 
* They and Them ’—it is * W* and 
Us.’” Would that it were, in 1971. 
By 195°, however, it was abun¬ 
dantly clear that the problems of the 
Durham coal industry were continuing 
to grow in seriousness after nationalisa¬ 
tion. And they were not merely 
economic problems. Manpower shor¬ 
tages and rising costs were accompanied 
by industrial disputes, and technological 
progress was slow. It is a pity that Dr 
Garside’s book peters out rather than 
leads to a conclusion. We are given no 


assessment of the likely relationship 
between the historical record and 
Durham’s future. Coal was the life of 
Durham . what will take its place ? 

Thawing the permafrost 

THE SIBERIANS 

By Farley Mowat. 

Heinemann. 313 pages. £3.20 
A SIBERIAN ENCOUNTER 
By Gaia Servadio. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson 241 
pages. £2.50. 

No wonder Mr Brezhnev wants western 
capitalists to come in and help hun 
exploit the fabulously rich wastes 
of Siberia, that vast expanse of land 
east of the Urals whose name means 
the sleeping land. Siberia may be 
immensely rich in resources from gold 
to oil, but how do you get at them 
when three-quarters of Siberia are 
under “ permafrost ” —or eternal frost, 
as the Russians call it, more poetically 
—a crust of ice, frozen bog, soil, gravel 
and rock whose maximum frost depth 
is about 5,000ft } That is in north¬ 
west Yakutia, Siberia’s coldest region 
where temperatures of minus 36.6°C 
have been recorded. Mr Mowat, 
who is a Canadian writer and an 
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Frozen fox: not a convenience food 

authority on the Eskimo, is very good 
at explaining how Siberia's inhabitants 
are coping with problems of this kind, 
and how it has become a major 
industrial region of the Soviet Union 
with a living standard which is 
appreciably above the Soviet average. 
(It has to be, of course, if it is to 
attract all those engineers and other 
professionals that Siberia so badly 
needs.) 

Mr Mowat does not discuss the more 
traditional Siberia which first became 
famous in the time of the tsars: the 
Siberia of the exile and, in Stalin’s 
time, of vast labour camps for political 
dissidents which have not disappeared 
under his successors. On sponsored 
tours—and Mr Mowat made two such 
tours in order to write this book—that 
sort of thing does not come into view. 

But Mr Mowat is well informed on 
Siberia’s “ small peoples.” There were 
over ioo such peoples when the first 
Cossacks came to Siberia in the 
sixteenth century ; now only 29 remain. 
But they are proud, hardy, resourceful 
and still play a role in moulding the 
M new ” Siberians who come to settle 
from other parts of Russia into proper 
natives. 

Miss Servadio, an Italian-born 
London journalist and novelist, has a 
predictably southern frame of reference. 
When she reaches Georgia in the 
Caucasus, she feels thoroughly at home 
and aptly compares the Georgians to 
the Sicilians. She inaccurately makes 
the Jesuits, rather than Orthodox 
priests, responsible for the early train¬ 
ing erf Georgia’s most famous son, 
Stalin. But , her political judgments 
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about the Soviet Union are sharper than 
Mr Mowat’s. When he talks to students 
in Yakutsk about the problem of 
dissidence, he is happy to accept the 
bland reply: “ When a horse is going 
the right way, why kick it in the ribs ? ” 
While the Soviet citizen may be 
politically repressed, both Mr Mowat 
and Miss Servadio report that, sexually, 
he is not. Both provide the same 
curious piece of information that, 
because of the housing shortage in 
Moscow, lovers who can afford it have 
to resort to the Moscow-Leningrad 
train, 

Granted asylum 

THE TRADE IN LUNACY 

By William LI. Parry-Jones. 

Rootledge and Kegan Paul . 379 
pages . £4.75. 

Private madhouses conjure up a 
sordid vision of all the horrors of 
eighteenth-century Bedlam, coloured 
by the profit motive. These houses first 
came into being in the eighteenth 
century to fill a need, and they 
continued to do so, as Dr Parry-Jones 
points out in his interesting and 
painstaking book, throughout a long 
career as victims of the most violent 
abuse. The major public service they 
rendered is little known: until the 
mid-nineteenth century they were the 
principal institutions catering for the 
insane, and in 1848 there wjere nearly 
150 private asylums in England, hous¬ 
ing a full half of the total number of 
confined lunatics. More than half of 
the patients at -that time were paupers, 
boarded there by the parishes because 
the counties were dilatory in building 
asylums. Only when reluctant authori¬ 
ties were compelled to build asylums 
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did the private establishments begin to 
concentrate very largely on wealthy 
patients. They still do $0, accommodat¬ 
ing about 1 per cent of the country’s 
psychiatric inpatients in licensed 
“ mental nursing homes.” 

Abuses occurred, though probably 
through very poor physical conditions 
and laggardliness in giving up primi¬ 
tive forms of physical restraint, rather 
than through wrongful confinement for 
corrupt motives. This was a subject 
of constant, almost superstitious horror, 
but the evidence suggests that it has 
always been extremely rare. It is clear 
from this book that the blame for 
poor conditions must be shared : some 
of it lies with the public authorities 
who, anxious to save every penny of 
the parishioners’ money, negotiated 
contracts for the care of pauper 
lunatics which could not cover decent 
comforts. There were demands for the 
quicker abandonment of physical 
restraints, but money was not found 
for the necessary precondition—more 
staff for humane supervision. The same 
process goes on in our own time in 
the public field ; subnormality hospitals 
are starved of money and thus of all 
that money can buy, and are then 
criticised for poor conditions. The 
private madhouses have had an 
unrelentingly bad press, but much of 
it was unjustified, especially if one 
considers the appalling conditions in 
other institutions of the time. As Dr 
Parry-Jones correctly says, they attrac¬ 
ted all the misgivings and suspicions 
that are still often felt for any system 
of private care and treatment, but 
more particularly because of the fears 
that insanity has always aroused. 

Lifeless _ 

THOMAS HARDY 

By J. I. M. Stewart. 

Longman. 243 pages. £2.50. 

Whatever led Mr Stewart to subtitle 
his book “A Critical Biography”? It 
is nothing of the sort. The only 
attempt to trace Hardy’s life-story is a 
two-page-long chronological table 
annexed to the text. The reader is 
assumed to be familiar with his 
origins and upbringing, and no time is 
wasted in recounting the circumstances 
of his life in maturity or old age. True, 
the first chapter deals with Hardy’s 
evasive autobiography, and in the 
second, "Private Life," Mr Stewart 
says his say about Tryphena Sparks, 
Emma Gifford and Florence Henniker 
(not, however, about Florence Dug- 
dale, who became the second Mrs 
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Hardy , by Augustus John 


Hardy). But essentially the book is a 
study of Hardy’s writings and their 
relation to his personal background. 

Mr Stewart discusses the various 
facets of Hardy's emotional and intel¬ 
lectual make-up, in the light of T. S. 
Eliot’s allegation (in “ After Strange 
Gods ”) that not only were Hardy’s 
works generated by an overriding urge 
for self-expression, but that the self 
so expressed was a morbid one. The 
charge is rebutted by an examination 
of each of the novels ; nor is the minor 
fiction omitted. “ The Dynasts ” and 
the poems are also considered. More 
than four-fifths, of the book, in fact, is 
straight literary criticism. Its author’s 
familiarity with the whole field of 
Hardy studies is abundantly evident, 
but his contribution differs from most 
of the worthy discourses in its relaxed 
and often humorous tone. 

Hardy affected to despise novel¬ 
writing, as a mere means towards 
bread and butter. It was to poetry that 
he devoted the later years of his life, 
and he wanted to be remembered as a 
poet. Significantly, Mr Stewart, in his 
survey of the whole of Hardy’s output, 
reserves unqualified praise for the 
small group of poems written imme¬ 
diately after the death of Hardy’s first 
wife. These he calls “some of the 
greatest love-poems in the language.” 
Anyone who enjoys reading Hardy’s 
fiction will get a great deal of pleasure 
and stimulation from reading the com¬ 
mentaries on the novels; and he will 
be reminded that no balanced estimate 
of Hardy’s achievement is possible if 
the poetry is disregarded. 


Mostly war 

BRITISH WAR AIMS AND REACT 
DIPLOMACY, 1914-18 

By V. H. Rothwell. 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press. 315 pages . £4.25. 

This is one of the first studies of 
British war aims during the great 
war to be based on a thorough 
investigation of the cabinet and 
Foreign Office papers. Dr Rothwell’s 
research bears out his claim that the 
importance of internal pressures on 
those responsible for the formulation 
of war aims and peace terms has been 
considerably exaggerated, but his study 
shows how completely the Foreign 
Office monopoly over foreign affairs 
had been shattered. Lloyd George’s 
negotiations, through his own agents, 
with Austria-Hungary and Turkey 
were not even known to the members 
of the Foreign Office. But even the 
prime minister was not his own master, 
for’ the war cabinet was repeatedly 
hampered in its efforts to find allies 
and to detach Germany’s supporters 
by the overriding claims of the 
general staff. One of the most interest¬ 
ing themes m this careful analysis of 
the interaction between war aims and 
the fortunes of war is the key role 
played by General Robertson, who 
successfully championed the “ western 
case ” despite the military stalemate, 
and who acted as a powerful restraint 
on those willing to seek a negotiated 
peace with Berlin. 

The fundamental fact which emerges 
from this book is the limited nature 
of British war aims—the destruction 
of Prussian militarism (little is said of 
when this distinction between the 
military and the German nation was 
drawn) and the restoration of an inde¬ 
pendent Belgium. The war was fought 
to smash German military power ; all 
other aims were subordinate to this 
one goal. Apart from hopes for an 
extended influence in the Arabian 
peninsula, other projected territorial 
changes were either the result of efforts 
made to attract Italy, Bulgaria and 
Turkey into the allied camp or to 
achieve an independent settlement with 
Austria-Hungary and Turkey. The 
disastrous Passchendaele offensive 
reinforced the conservative direction of 
British thinking ; the huge casualty lists 
led Lloyd George seriously to consider 
a negotiated peace For the final 
collapse of the central powers took the 
British by surprise and even during the 
armistice discussions the prime 
minister feared that the Germans 


might reject the extreme naval terms 
demanded by “ our stupid admirals ” 
and that the slaughter would continue. 

This is a book for specialists, though 
the author’s findings have a wider 
significance for students of the war 
and the peace settlement. The strictly 
chronological approach makes for a 
good deal of unnecessary cross- 
referencing and demands considerable 
knowledge of the issues involved. Very 
little is conceded to the less expert 
reader, but an introductory chapter 
and scattered comments suggest that 
Dr Rothwell both understands and can 
write convincingly about the broader 
questions which his study raises. It is 
unfortunate that Oxford University 
Press did not encourage the writer to 
turn what must have been an original 
and important thesis into a coherent 
and readable book. 

Under inspection 

THIS DIRTY WORLD 

By Ronald C. Denney. 

Nelson. 211 pages. £2.50. 

This is outside the usual angry run of 
anti-pollution books, tin that Dr 
Denney is as much concerned with 
clearing up the mess as with who or 
what caused it. He has no doubts on 
the second count—we did. This leads 
to the somewhat sour conclusion that 
the way to reduce pollution is to 
reduce popuiation, by preventing 
people from being born. However, 
failing that, but given money, the will 
and the strong arm of the law, he 
believes that pollution from sewage, 
noise, smog, litter, chemical waste or 
household garbage is still not difficult 
to reduce to tolerable levels. 

A river can be cleaned for less than 
£30111, or about the amount Britain 
spends on Concorde in four months, 
merely by building a full-treatment 
instead of a partial-treatment sewage 
plant. The air, and a lot else, could be 
cleared if the official alkali inspectors 
used their very considerable legal 
powers to make industry clean its pro¬ 
cesses, Dr Denney complains. He is 
bitter about the inspectors and the 
exaggerated modesty with which they 
carry out their duties. How, he asks, 
can you impose all sorts of sanctions on 
ordinary householders (including 
depriving them of their coal fires) 
when they see hourly evidence that 
industry is allowed to get away unre¬ 
buked with a thousand times the 
filth ? According to Dr Denney, the 
alkali inspectors already have all the; 
powers they need, but do not use them. > 
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Investment: any more carrots 7 

British businessmen are still bcrs, after a very sticky patch a 
. not ready to commit them- month or two ago. Its own 
selva to more capital spending, industrial trends survey, now 
despite the potential onslaught being prepared and due out in 
of consumer demand if Britain’s early February, may sound a 
5% growth rate materialises, bit more hopeful than the 
The Department of Trade and DTI’s offering. 

Industry’s latest survey, pub- But there is little chance of 
lished on Monday, is glum, a jump of any size in manufac- 
After reducing their spending turing investment this year, 
last year by 5% in volume (not Total fixed investment should do 
quite as bad as the 6-8% better. The National Institute of 
forecast), manufacturers predict Economic and Social Research 
a further fall of about 3 % this in December predicted a growth 
year, in it of just under 3i%, des- 

There will be the odd pite a more gloomy forecast 
exception : such as tfie iron and for manufacturing (minus 6J %) 
steel industry, where British than the DTI’s. This is mainly 
Steel’s investment programme because private housing should 
' is expected to push capital take off this year, growing at a 
spending well above last year’s massive 16%. Investment in 
level. Some increases are also public industries and services is 
expected in the coal and petro- also due for a healthy rise, 
leum products industry ; and in None of this is much help to 
food, drink and tobacco. Most an industry like mechanical 
of the rest of manufacturing engineering, which cut back its 
industry expects its investment workforce by 8% last year and 
to stagnate, at best. is crying out for orders. It will 

Distribution and service need a very large increase in 
industries are a bit more optimis- demand before it adds to its 
tic. Their investment dropped greatly under-utilised capacity, 
by about 2% in volume in 1971. Other industries, with less 
They expect it to rise by about excuse, are singing the same 
2% in 1972, with another tune. At Wednesday’s meeting 
moderate increase in 1973. of the National Economic 
Investment in shipping has Development Council there were 
bucked the trend, with a 20% warnings that British industry 
increase last year and the pros- may be settling at a lower level 
.pcct of a further big rise this of risk-taking and investment 
year. But a fall is forecast for for some years to come. 

1973, Shipping is now a boom- . 

or-hust industry, mostly bust. Under-in vestment 

The DTI s quiz covers 2,000 This is all the more worrying 
manufacturing establishments, a s Britain since the war has 
which between them account consistently invested less, and 
for nearly two-thirds of all grown less for a given rate of 
manufacturers capital expendi- investment, than its competitors, 
ture. It usually provides reason- Moreover, British investment is 
ably accurate forecasts for the highly cyclical. In successive 
near-term. But, for the second budgets and mini-budgets chan- 
half of 1972, there is a hope cellors have produced special 
that this time it may be too incentive after incentive. But 
gloomy. 1 he returns were filled no one has come up with one 
m last November and December, that really works. Ned feels 
Since then, the international that, with the present low level 
currency crisis has been of confidence, growth in con- 
nominally solved ; the con- siwncr demand has to be pushed 
sumer spending spree has been to dangerously high levels 
shown to have some real flesh on before it will make an impact 
it; and confidence has much on investment spending. If 
improved. The Confederation of consumer demand is stimulated 
^British Industry is reporting to that extent, will there be any 
^better morale among its mem- resources left for investment ? 


There have been calls for in method. Labour's 1966 
yet another round of special system of investment grants— 
Government incentives, perhaps 40% of outlay in development 
with a time limit geared to areas, 20% elsewhere (after an 
common market entry, to get initial two-year period of 45% 
the ball rolling. There is no and 25%)—was abolished in 
guarantee these would work. Mr Barber’s mini-budget in 
Ned reckons that even the October, 1970, on a number of 
fattest carrot could prove grounds : it discriminated 

utterly resistible to companies against service industries (they 
which still feel unsure about got no grants); it was adminis- 
how business will develop. trativcly complex, needing 
If one studies the record, it is elaborate checking procedures 
difficult to ascribe particular and encouraging borderline dis- 
movements in investment to any putes where establishments 
specific incentives, except in could be classed as either 
the very short term. When the manufacturing or service; it 
rate of investment grants came was very much more expensive 
down by 5% at the end of 1968, than the first rough estimates 
some £25111 of investment was had suggested. More important, 
brought forward to catch the it gave grants to any manufac- 
tail end of the higher grants, turing project—instead of 
with a corresponding fall in giving the biggest aid to success- 
capital spending at the begin- ful projects that made the 
ning of 1969. But within three biggest profit—and it thus 
months investment was back to offended against Tory philo- 
its prc-bunching level. sophy of helping the fittest. 

Since the present Govern- So Mr Barbci brought in a 
ment has been in power, there system of capital allowances, 
has been a complete switch combined with a 2j% cut in 


Recovery under way? Capital spending. Cmillion, 1963 prices 



♦after allowing for expenditure brought forward to secure higher investment grants 


Industry still gets help Cmillion 
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corporation tax, which in the 
1971 budget was raised to 5%. 
A 60% allowance against tax 
in the first year was given 
on all expenditure on plant 
and machinery from October 
26, 1970, followed by a 

25% allowance on the reduc¬ 
ing balance in subsequent years. 
In the development areas fjee 
depreciation was introduced for 
all immobile industrial equip¬ 
ment (to prevent items like 
transport equipment being 
bought on development area 
terms, then moved elsewhere). 
Last year the system was 
broadened by allowing free 
depreciation on service indus¬ 
try’s equipment in the develop¬ 
ment areas (previously this had 
only qualified for the ordinary 
60% allowance). The allowance 
for all equipment outside the 
development areas was temp¬ 
orarily raised from 60- 
80%, in an effort to induce busi¬ 
nessmen to bring investment 
forward; this runs only to the 
end of July, 1973. One further 
measure, which went relatively 
unnoticed—although the Inland 
Revenue took the unusual step 
of advertising it in the news¬ 
papers—was a carry-back rule 
which enabled companies to go 
back up to three years for any 
profits they wanted offset by 
the new allowances, so they 
could benefit even if they were 
not doing well in the current 
tax year. 

Which helps most ? 

On paper—or at least so far 
as public expenditure figures 
go—the new system >f allow¬ 
ances looks less costly than the 
old grams, even allowing for 
the build-up in other services, 
such as help under the Local 
Employments Acts, which is 
given in development areas on 
condition that it produces a 
worthwhile number of new jobs 
and which is scheduled to go 
up from £52111 net in 1970- 
71 to £79m net in 1975-76. 
Investment grants, which were 
running at nearly £6oom in 
1970-71, will be gradually run 
down to £37m in 1975-76. 
The regional employment pre¬ 
mium, which at the moment is 
costing £io7m a year, could 
not be abolished until 1974 but 
will then go. But the cut in 
corporation tax has also cost 
the Exchequer money, in terms 
of revenue forgone, even though 
this does not show up in the 
books. The two consecutive 
2j% cuts are reckoned to cut 
revenue by around £2oom in a 


full year; as profits pick 
up, this is likely to increase. The 
allowances and cuts arc worth 
some £i6om this year and will 
be worth about £69510 in 1974- 
75. Most of this will go to 
private industry since the 
nationalised industries are rather 
short on offscttable profits. On 
this basis, private industry is 
getting at least as much sup¬ 
port under the Tories as under 
Labour. 

Which system does industry 
prefer ? A survey carried out 
for DTI by the Manchester 
Business School early in 1970 
suggested that 60% of industry 
preferred allowances to grams. 
But there were divergent 
opinions. ICI, which set its tax 
department to work on dis¬ 
counted cash How under both 
systems, found itself better off 
with grants. In industries with 
long lead times the new system 
can mean a wait of several 
years for the allowances ; they 
got cash more or less 011 the 
nail with grants. 

No change, please 

Most of all, having swallowcu 
the new system, industry does 
not want it to be changed yet 
again. Frequent changes in the 
method of support have meant 
that firms do not ieel con¬ 
fident in counting on these 
funds in their forward budget¬ 
ing. This is one reason why 
incentives are rarely a govern¬ 
ing factor in an investment 
decision, although their avail¬ 
ability does influence marginal 
projects. 

Most big companies seem 
to regard investment incentives 
more as icing on the cake than 
bread and butter. None of the 
schemes has really had time to 
prove itself. A reasonable guess 
of the time needed to see if 
a system is effective might be 
about five years. None of them 
has been around that long. 

The present system has been 
criticised because it does not 
discriminate enough in favour 
of the development areas ; the 
20% difference in initial allow¬ 
ances between development and 
other areas is hardly going to 
sway doubtful investors. Maybe 
there will be some more carrots 
for them. Perhaps in March 
taxes on profits will be cut fur¬ 
ther. But at the end of the 
day Government and industry 
are equally convinced that only 
a buoyant economy and the 
prospect of selling at a profit 
are going to make any real dif¬ 
ference to capital spending. 


What the Government does for industry 


Incentive Development Special Northern 
areas development Ireland 
areas 


(1) Tax allowances: 

(a) Machinery 100% allowance on 
and capital spending on 

plant new machinery and 
plant (other than 
mobile equipment) 
for manufacturing and 
service industries; 
60% first-year 
allowance (and 
subsequent annual 
writing-down 
allowances of 25% on 
the declining balance) 
for most other 
machinery and plant; 
initial allowance 
raised to 80% for 
spending between 
July 20, 1971, and 
July 31, 1973 


Tax allow¬ 
ances on 
net 

spending 
(after any 
grants) as 
in develop¬ 
ment areas 


(b) Industrial 
buildings 


44% of the construction costs 
(less any grant) in first year; 
thereafter, 4%. 


Other 


60% 
first-year 
allowance 
on most 
items. Then 
25% a year 
on declining 
balance 
Temporarily 
raised to 
80% (see 
develop¬ 
ment areas 
for dates) 


Intermediate 
areas : 44% ; 
other: 30%. 


(2) Grants: 
(a) Building 


(b) Operational 
(for new 
incoming 
industry 
only) 

(c) Machinery 
and 

equipment 


35%, or 45% for 
certain new under¬ 
takings 


nil 


nil 


30% of 
eligible 
wage and 
salary cost 
during first 
three years 
nil 


35-55% 25-35% , 

intermediate 
areas only 
Negotiable nil 
contribution 


20-40% ml 


(3) Regional employment premium : 

£1.50 a week for every male adult nil 
employee; lower rate for other 
workers 
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Kobe Port 

A 12*5% growth rate. Latchonto it 
with the Hongkong Bank Group. 


The legendary Japanese 
boom is far from over. Gross 
National Product may be the 
second largest in the non¬ 
communist world but per 
capita income gives Japan 
only sixteenth place in the 
same league. That, means 
there’s still considerable 
consumer buying power to be 
generated, more exporting 
opportunities yet to emerge. 

And Japan can still surprise , 
A country of over 100 million 
people, the world’s largest 
shipbuilders, yet a country 
where 17.5% of the working 
population work in the primary 
industries of agriculture, 
fishing and forestry. 

The Hongkong Bank Group 


are on the spot in Tokyo, 
Osaka, Kobe, Yokohama, 
Nagoya and have branches in 
35 other countries. Their 
knowledge of the Japanese 
scene is comprehensive and up 
to date. Now they have 


packaged the facts in a concise 
16 page economic profile of 
that country. No manufacturer 
or exporter can afford to ignore 
Japan. Send for your free copy 
of the booklet now - and get 
your briefing from experts. 


THE 

UAU^UAkl^ 

nONUnUNU 


BANK CROUP 




THI HONGKONG BANK CROUP 

9Gracechurch Street, London EC3V0WJ 
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Hullo, Europe! 

Britain's entiy into Europe is a momentous historical event, and deserves a 
real celebration. But what kind of party should we throw ? 


Britain’s entry into Europe in 1973 should not be allowed 
to pass by as a mere historical footnote. That is what 
it threatens to be, unless we can organise a decent cele¬ 
bration which will remind everyone from the leaders of 
industry to the man on the Chelsea terraces that, 
after all the talk, Britain really has joined the European 
Economic Community. At the same time it should do 
something to warm people to the ideal of Europe, which 
the Government so far has singularly failed to do. 

This celebration should not take the form of a political 
fandango, which would only bore people. It should be 
a show that everybody can enjoy. Above all, it should 
be fun. So what should it be ? 

There could be a grand parade through London, a 
kind of beefed-up Lord-Mayor’s Show. There could be a 
nationwide arts festival, with performances around the 
country by leading British and European orchestras, 
theatre, ballet and opera companies. (Perhaps including 
works specially commissioned, including, to please the 
Prime Minister, a symphony.) There could be a public 
holiday declared, complete with firework displays. A 
monument could be put up. Or there could be a 
national exhibition. 

An exhibition seems the ticket because British people 


enjoy exhibitions and rather fancy their ability to 
organise them. The last big one, the Festival of Britain 
in 1951, was said to be doomed to disaster but turned 
out a roaring success. As much as anything, it per¬ 
suaded the country that the war really was over and life 
was there to be enjoyed. Something of the same is 
needed for Britain-in-Europe. 

The exhibition could be purely commercial and 
industrial. But this would probably not be a success 
because it would only be able to display a few select 
products from each industry, and so would not attract 
professional European buyers, who only travel to 
specialised exhibitions of the kind that fill Earls Court 
and Olympia the year round. Secondly, such an exhibi¬ 
tion would not bring the British public flocking to its 
doors in its millions. So the industrial display should 
be a part of a wider exhibition, which should 
develop a broader theme, embracing everything from 
painting qnd sculpture to food and sport. If the idea is 
attractive, the obvious question is : what are the practical 
snags ? 

There are three : site, money and time. The site could 
conceivably be in Europe itself. This would mean that 
more Europeans, including potential customers, would 


Where could you put an exhibition? 

Estimated acreage that could be freed 

HAY'S WHARF 

(25 acres) 

baker COVENT \ h?S D0N l D0CK8 

STWtT OXFORD GARDEN \ <lOOocras) 

^ CIRCUS (10 acres) \ * 1 ^ tuRRi y 

DOCKS 


^(350 acrfi) 



CRYSTAL PALACE 

(75 acres) 


PEN6EWE8T 
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go to find out what the British really are like. A central 
site in, say, Brussels would also be easier to get than one 
in London. But very few Britons would then go, except 
the jet set. It would also be marginally more expensive. 

So a British site it ought to be. The right choice is 
London. There are arguments for trying to break with 
habit and give the provinces a share of the action, 
especially since Londoners already seem to be more pro- 
European than the rest of the country. For one thing, 
since the exhibition will provide several thousand jobs 
in setting it up and running it, it could help Scotland 
or Wales. Glasgow ran a successful Empire Exhibition 
in 1938. But, as any professional exhibition organiser 
knows, London is the place for the biggest attendance. 
And London is where the tourists come. To hold it out 
of London would make the net cost too high. 

So what London site should be chosen ? The map 
picks out 10 possible starters. The central London sites 
are all attractive, but there arc major practical prob¬ 
lems with each. Hay’s Wharf, by the river, could be 
cleared in time but the area would be too small. Covent 
Garden is also scheduled for redevelopment, but it would 
be hard to move the food market in time, and it would 
also be too small. Battersea Park lacks large areas of open 
ground. Both the Surrey and London docks are large 
enough and readily available: with imaginative use of 
the river, a good show could be mounted in either. But 
there would be two drawbacks. First, dockland is still 
pretty Dickensian, and not the ideal symbol of tomor¬ 
row’s Britain (although with the development of the 
new World Trade Centre complex at St Katharine’s 
Docks upstream, this could change rapidly). Second, it 
would be foolish to spend money on demolition and 
development for the exhibition until the future of the 
docks had been agreed on (so that money would not 
be spent twice over), and agreement is unlikely to 
happen before late 1972. 

Hyde Park is the best central London site, and it 
was, of course, where Prince Albert’s Great (and profit¬ 
able) Exhibition of 1851 was held with the help of the 
new railways and which told the new middle-class 
Victorians that they really were on top of the world. 
There are 200 open acres in the park and it is 
easily accessible. Against it, however, are the likelihood 
that it would cause appalling traffic congestion and the 
park might be badly churned up. 

Farther out of London the number of sites quickly 
multiplies. Of the four on the map, Northolt looks best, 
with Crystal Palace a close second. The advantages of 
the Crystal Palace site are that the land is owned by 
the Greater London Council and could be easily used, 
and many outdoor exhibitions have been held there in 
the past. However, it is neither as large nor as accessible 
as Northolt. The buses from the airport and cars from, 
the M4 could trundle straight to Northolt, and would 
find space enough for parking. What is more, the GLC, 
after looking at over 40 sites, decided last year that 
Northolt was the best possible one for the long-awaited 
London exhibition centre to replace Olympia and Earls 
Court. If the centre is to be built at Northolt, there 
would be obvious economies to be had from holding the 


Here's a site 


Shaded area provides 
140 acres . This is the 
GLC's choice for a 
permanent exhibition 
site. Taking over the 
RAF buildings and the 
airfield itself would offer 
" Hullo, Europe I " a 
further 200 acres. Road 
and rail links are excel¬ 
lent although access 
roads could be a 
problem 


“ Hullo, Europe ! ” show there. Money spent on improv¬ 
ing access roads, power supplies and drainage would 
lower the eventual cost of building the permanent 
centre. The problem is that planning permission for 
the centre has not yet been granted, and the contractors 
will not buy the land until it is. The planning inquiry 
is not due to start until May, and usually it takes 
months before a decision is taken. So if Northolt is to 
be the site the Government would have to put a charge 
of dynamite behind everybody. 

The exhibition should open in March-April, 1973, and 
run through the summer. That only leaves 15 months 
from now. Civil servants and professional fair organisers 
will say it cannot be done in time. But that is mainly 
because it usually takes months for Whitehall to reach 
such decisions. If the business is left to the usual channels 
it will indeed be too late. But if someone at the top takes 
the initiative quickly, of course it could be done. The 
most recent exhibition in Britain was Ulster ’71 in Belfast, 
which cost £835,000. Although utter failure was forecast 
by the press it was visited by half of Ulster’s population. 
Planning for it began only 16 months before it opened. 

The third question is the cash. Ideally, the exhibition 
would be self-financing, but some subsidy will probably 
be required. The Festival of Britain in 1951 cost 
£n^m (or £23m at current prices). “ Hullo, 
Europe ! ” should not be nearly so costly. The budget 
could be even as small as about £3111. This would 
cover construction of 500,000 square feet of covered 
space (mainly tented) plus services, car parks for up to 
10,000 cars and other infrastructure. More would buy 
more, and the exhibition should be an opportunity 
to put on show every conceivable kind of modern tempor¬ 
ary construction. Industry would pay for the cost of its 
exhibits plus a rent for the space. Other concessions, plus 
parking fees and gate money, should easily cover running 
costs. The Government could afford to put its hand in its 
pocket for such an occasion. After all £3m is spent 
every fortnight to keep Concorde going. The cost of the 
festival could be even lower if industry’s enthusiasm can 
be fired. If Lord Stokes is prepared to spend £45,000 on 
advertising the merits of British entry into Europe, he and 
other industrialists might put a bit into “ Hullo Europe ! ** 
It could very easily sell more British Leyland care than 
those advertisements did. 

To set the ball rolling, someone needs to take a lead. 
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Prince Philip could do no better than to follow Prince 
Albert’s example. In 1849 Prince Albert pushed the 
Board of Trade into blacking his idea. The money was 
raised in no time at all, and the exhibition opened in 
May, 1851. Over 6m people visited it and it made 
a handsome bonus. And should not the exceptional 
talents of Lord Eccles be pressed into service ? From the 
man who gave you the Coronation nothing less than a 
box-office hit would be conceivable. The exhibition could 
take umpteen forms, but here is one scenario : 

There would be five main areas. The first would be 
an industrial pavilion, with exhibits from private and 
nationalised industries. The emphasis would be on British 
industry in the 1980s. Typical exhibits might be a 
computer playing chess, a display on oil discoveries 
in the North Sea, the next generation of cars, a jump 
jet and an operating whisky still. 

The second would be a pavilion on everyday life : 
homes, roads, a model railway layout of Europe’s rail¬ 
ways in the 1980s, complete with Channel tunnel. To 
balance Lord Stokes, a prototype advanced passenger 
train. There would be mock-ups of a fully-automated 
classroom and hospital ward. 

The third would be cultural, and trace the links and 
interrelated influence of European and British art, with 
paintings and sculpture on loan from European galleries. 
There would be un peu d’histoire, of course : a section 


on the development of the ideal of uniting Europe 
(avoiding such nasty people as Napoleon and Hitler). 
There would naturally be a section on sport in Europe, 
explaining British superiority where it really counts. 

The fourth and fifth would be more light-hearted. The 
fourth would, best of all, be a large circle of restaurants 
and bars allowing full indulgence in all the gastronomic 
delights of Europe. The fifth would be a cosmopolitan 
funfair and hurdygurdy land. Mr Geoffrey Rippon, the 
Minister for Europe, would have another star role. If he 
did, indeed, prise the subsidy out of Mr Barber he could 
be allowed a consultancy on Belgian taste and culture. 

Of course, there will be shouts of protest from a 
gallimaufry of cynics and pedants. We will be told it 
will be a flop, that it can’t be done in the time and 
that public money should not be spent to back a 
politically controversial policy. But it Is time people 
realised that Parliament has taken the decision to join 
Europe, and that we are going in at the beginning of 
1973. If all the critics haven’t realised this, all the more 
need for the exhibition to remind them. This is the way 
that the last thousand years of Britain's history should 
end, and the next thousand begin : not with an anony¬ 
mous slinking by two pin-striped new British commis¬ 
sioners through a side door in the Berlaymont building 
at 9 am next January 1st, but with celebration swelling 
through the land. 


Bang go some more moon theories 

The more data scientists get from their moon technology, 
the more like the earth their moon begins to look 


Before men landed on the moon the text books said it 
was a dead lump of rock. When the first rock samples 
and seismograph readings showed that this was obviously 
wrong, the description was changed to one of a bail 
filled with loose rubble. But in the past years four 
separate teams of astronauts have brought back nearly 
a quarter of a ton of moon soil and rock from four 
different rites and left instruments and seismographs 
behind at each one. And the accumulated evidence, 
which is now being discussed at a meeting of scientists 
at Houston, the third of its kind since the moon landings 
started, is that the moon is neither solid nor is it rubble 
right through, but is built up in layers like the earth. 

There is evidence now, most of it relatively recent, 
of a thin crust on the surface with a relatively plastic 
mantle underneath, and then solid rock that extends 
to 500 miles beneath the surface. Under that remains 
a mystery. There is some flimsy evidence pointing to the 
possibility of a tiny liquid core like the earth’s, about 
which no scientist would risk his reputation at the moment. 
But what they are saying without fear of contradiction is 
that readings coming from the seismographs would, if 
they occurred on earth, be accepted as incontrovertible 
proof of the presence of active volcanoes. 

Much hangs on this ; volcanoes mean heat and they 


also mean steam and water. And where these exist 
then, however hard they are to get, so could man. 
There have been other pointers to the presence of 
volcanoes besides the seismographs and their record of 
stresses being built up and suddenly released within the 
moon. Major A 1 Worden brought back photographs 
from the Apollo 15 mission in August of the cinder- 
ringed cones of relatively recent volcanoes. There have 
been traces of water vapour in the rock samples ; much 
more of it than had been expected. Puffs of gas have 
been released from the moon’s crust. 

There are still a few who refuse to accept evidence of 
volcanoes on the moon now. But they are an increasingly 
isolated minority. The same distressing scene was 
repeated in Houston on Tuesday that took place during 
the first conference on moon rocks two years earlier, 
when the respected Dr Thomas Gold tried to defend his 
belief that the moon was dead and cold, only to be 
shouted down by men barely out of university who had 
the advantage over him of actually having handled moon 
rocks. Two years on, Dr Gold is still fighting for his 
theories, and being shouted down—but with diminishing 
respect. 

There are other ways of explaining the heat of the 
moon. Radioactivity trapped in the rocks at the time 
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they were formed is one of them, and probably accounts 
for a good deal of the moon’s surprising heat flow now, 
which is more than twice that of the earth. But it is 
harder to explain away the evidence of fresh cinder 
cones, of the violent internal stresses and the trapped 
water vapour. And all of this means, among other things, 
that the more the moon begins to look like a baby earth, 
the easier it should become to develop it as if it 
were precisely that, a newly discovered, unpopulated, 
undeveloped continent three days’ flying time away with 
'resources and land waiting. 

The next moon flight, of Apollo 16, has been post¬ 
poned for a month until April ; a good many scientists 
have been prepared to forecast that it would be the 
last. There is an Apollo 17 landing on the timetable but 
it has several times seemed close to cancellation. Last 
weekend, there was some indication of a reprieve ; officials 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
began to pass the word that Apollo 17 would go ahead. 
But after it the Americans cannot return to the moon 
until they have got their space shuttle to work first.' 
The shuttle programme did not get the official go-ahead 
until last weekend and it could be 10-20 years before 
Americans land on the moon again. 

There is enough moon rock in the world’s laboratories 
to keep scientists occupied well into 1976 ; they are, 
after all, only talking now about preliminary and super¬ 
ficial findings. They are only just beginning to classify 
the rocks out of which the moon is made up and to realise 
that there is at least one group for which they have no 
specimens at all. They have the melted residues, 
re-solidified into glass fragments, but no example of the 
real thing. It will take years to sort out the curious 
specimens that came back, particularly from the last 
Apollo 15 mission to Hadley Rillc, some of which have 
not been found anywhere else. There were green rocks, 
some composed almost entirely of small green spheres ; 
there were black and white rocks ; and there was at least 
one big specimen that looked as if it had been dipped 
into a vat of molten glass, smoothly coated all round. 
Only 6 lb of the 170 lb brought back by Apollo 15 has 
yet been allocated to scientists so the stock in hand is 
huge, and, at ihis particular moment, there is far more 
moon rock than anyone knows how to use. 

Now that scientists have dated the moon, more or 
less to their own satisfaction, as around 4.6 billion years 
old, their interest is switching back to the search for 
the really young parts of the moon. The first half billion 


years of its life the moon spent being bombarded with 
meteors that blasted huge craters in its surface. This was 
followed by a period when floods of lava poured over 
the surface and filled many of those craters in again. 
Apollo 11 landed in such an area, flooded with lava 
around 3.6 billion years ago ; two of the other Apollo 
sites and the place where the Russians’ Luna 16 landed 
were flooded more recently, around 3.25 billion years 
ago. But Cone Crater, near the Apollo 14 landing site, 
is onjy 20 million years old, indicating that a lot of large 
objects were still flying around the moon in—geologically 
—relatively recent times. Young sites and young craters 
have suddenly become as interesting as very old ones. 

If the Americans do not get to such places in cither 
Apollo 16 or Apollo 17, they will have to rely on the 
Russians and their Lunokhods for all future data on 
the moon. Three Russians are reading papers at Houston 
saying how precisely the chemical analysis from the 
few ounces of Luna 16 moon dust and their readings 
from Lunokhod match up with those of the Americans. 
To the Americans, this is comforting for it does mean 
that when the Russians are the only ones exploring the 
moon their data can be relied upon. But the data 
that can be collected in this way is miserably small. 

Not much had been heard from the Mars probes 
while the dust storms continued to black out their 
cameras, but as the dust subsides pictures arc starting 
to come back showing chasms 1,000 miles long cutting 
through the surface like the rilles on the moon and 
suggesting that the old astronomers tv ho talked about 
canals might have been seeing something real. The 
Russians openly admit that when they landed their 
package of instruments on Mars in December, they 
were intending to look for traces of life. Some scientists 
are still trying to do this on the moon, but seem as far 
as ever from finding any evidence of the basic building 
blocks of proteins, and there has been some grumbling 
at Houston this week about the amount of rocks they 
were consuming in apparently fruitless experiments. 

Although the Russians have not said so, the likelihood 
is that the rockets fitted to their Mars package to cushion 
its fall blew a hollow in the dusty surface of the planet, 
into which the package sank and was silenced. American 
experiments in preparation for landing an American 
package in 1975 suggest that a normal engine assembly 
would dig something like a three-foot hole in the dust, 
which would be enough to bury most apparatus. Scientists 
forecast once this would happen to men on the moon. 


The moon's in layers too 

Cfugt EARTH 




And Mars has been knocked about 
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Your hotel receptionist may not 
know much about foreign trade.. 



but she could tell you the way to 

THE CHARTERED BANK’ 


Our branches in Hong Kong are as much a part of the city as the familiar 
Star ferryboats, such a common sight in the harbour, or the colony’s London- 

style double-decker buses. 

The Chartered Bank including its subsidiaries and associates has branches 
throughout the Middle East, Asia, Europe and America and forms the largest 
British banking group in the East. 

Each office is a local yet international bank, offering tourists the full range 
of financial services and businessmen an unrivalled source of information 
covering export and investment opportunities abroad. 

Our Trade Promotion Department specialises in services to the exporter 
and can be contacted at any of our branches in London, Manchester or Liverpool. 


The Chartered Bank 


Head Offices 38 Bishopsgate, London, EC2N 4AH 


A MEMBER OF STANDARD AND CHARTERED BANKING GROUP LIMITED 
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Think Bank 


When it comes to 
banking and business 
on an international scale, 
Sanwa thinks enough about you 
to think differently about you. 
Alter all, your problems are 
different from anyone else's. 
And different problems 
mean different answers. 
That's exactly what you 
get at Sanwa. 

Which is something you should 
think about. 


& SANWA BANK 

Head Office: Fushirru-nuchi, Higashi-ku, Osaka 
Cable Address: SANWABANK OSAKA 
Tokyo Office: 1-1-1, Hitoisubdshi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
Cable Address- SANWABANK TOKYO 
New York Agency: 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York 
London Branch: 31-45, Gresham Street, london f.C.2 
San Francisco Branch: 3(X) Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
Hong Kong Branch: 20, Des Voeux Road, Hong Kong 
Frankfurt Representative Office: (>000 Frankfurt/Mam, 
Goethe Strassc 22 

Sydney Representative Office: Australia Square, Sydney 
Singapore Representative Office: 35-36, Phillip Street, Singapore 1 


%rth British 
Properties 
sees accelerating 

growth 9 (Financial Timas 17th December 1971) 


Profit before tax £1,1 02,012 £1,025,567 

Profit after tax 650,911 580,043 

Property values 7,033,717 3,387,658 

Investment income 401,559 329,487 

Building profits 1,069,317 968,059 

Dividend 24% 22% 


Graph of growth in profits 
before tax since 1962. 



and still further 
expansion 

Our report for the year ended July 31st 1971 includes a 
supplement covering 10 year$ of growth. We talk about 
office and shopping developments; United Kingdom 
and Overseas housing developments, and other activities 
including shopfitting and newsagents. Since the report 
was published we have acquired Harold Dawson 
Properties Ltd., a Teesside based investment company 
and also created a Midlands building company. We are 
confident of accelerating growth. 

A copy of the Report and Accounts can be obtained from 
the Secretary 


North British Properties Limited 

Dobson House. Regent Centre. Gosforth 
Newcastle upon Tyne NE3 3LT. 
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Queue up here for help 

The EEC has overhauled its social fund for helping the unemployed. If Mr 
Robert Carr plays his cards right Britain could do very well from it 


The revamped European Social Fund kicked off on 
January ist with a grandiose vision and a meagre budget. 
Its aim is to cushion redundancy and reduce unemploy¬ 
ment. It replaces the original fund, set up by the Treaty 
of Rome in 1958, which in its time had paid out $150111 
to 1.3m workers in 10 years, but to no great effect. 
All it did was to repay half the costs of various retrain¬ 
ing schemes set up by national governments, generally 
two years after the event. 

No wonder the Italians, rather grumpily, in a 
memorandum on social policy put to the council of 
ministers last July, described the old fund as having 
only a “marginal and negligible” effect. Italy has far 
higher unemployment than any other of the Six, but 
its memo did not go down at all well. It contained 
several home truths that were not appreciated in 
Brussels : all on the theme that the Commission talked 
a lot but never actually did anything. But the Italians 
too, are prone to be long of wind and short of ideas. 

The old social fund should chiefly have helped the 
south of Italy, but the Italians drew no more money 
out of it than the Germans. The reason was that the 
fund cannot help unless individual governments produce 
schemes for it to finance. The Germans, efficient as ever, 
produced dozens at the drop of a hat. The Italians, 
with a real problem, were slow off the mark. There 
is a lesson here for Britain. The depressed areas could 
draw a great deal from the new social fund provided 
that the Department of Employment prepares suitable 
schemes now for submission after we join. 

The Irish government is well up with the game. It 
submitted a memorandum on social policy to the 
council at the same time as the Italians. This went down 
well. It was constructive and not too didactic. If the 
new social fund really gets off the ground, Ireland 
should be one of fhe big gainers, with its current 8 per 
cent unemployment rate. Britain, and particularly 
Scotland, should not be far 'behind. But that is very 
much up to us. 

The new fund is intended to work in three ways: 

(a) It will help workers who lose their jobs because of 
some particular EEC policy : paying to retrain them, 
resettle them if need be, and supplement their income in 
the meanwhile. 

(b) It will also help retraining and resettlement in 
depressed areas where unemployment is high. 

(c) It will try to develop a pool of skilled labour for 
expanding new industries. The Eurocrats have tagged 
this a policy of “ social promotion,” since it means 
encouraging men who are not necessarily out of work to 
retrain for a better job. 

Germany and the developed industrial regions arc likely 
to get proportionally more from (c), which is at least 
partly intended to reconcile them to the fact that they 
will get precious little from (a) and (b). 

The other novelty in the reformed fund is that instead 


of paying up long after the event the fund can now 
be swung into action before redundancies occur. A 
possible problem is that it cannot be used in major new 
ways without these first being cleared by the council 
of ministers, never a cjuick or easy process. It has taken 
six years of talk to get the council to agree to reform 
the fund itself. The effectiveness of the fund may depend 
in the end on how much pressure Britain and the other 
new members exert in the council. 

The total budget for the fund this year is likely to 
be no more than $5001, although the European parliament 
has pressed for $6om. This is peanuts, but the Eurocrats 
insist that the fund is starting off on such a small scale 
because it has not yet got adequate staff to get down to 
business. They expect the budget will top $300111 within a 
few years, and it probably will. 

The belief is that it will be able to apply to declining 
industries the techniques pioneered so successfully by 
the European Coal and Steel Community. The ECSC 
has done a superb job running down the mines. Without 
action on the European scale, the mines could never 
have been closed so fast with so little distress. The 
number of men in the Belgian pits around Mons was 
halved in two years, while the ECSC paid a grant of 
£200 to each miner put out of work and topped up 
his unemployment pay if he remained unemployed. The 
ECSC also made grants for the kind of development 
needed to attract new industry. With the help of the 
fund, textiles, shipbuilding and other declining industries 
may now be run down in the same way. 

The EEC reckons that the pace of industrial change 
will be such that 1 worker in 10 is likely to lose his job 
in the next 10 years. As it is, 2in jobs have dis¬ 
appeared in mining and manufacturing in the EEC 
during the past 12 years. Last year’s sharp upturn in 
redundancies and unemployment in Britain is not a 
purely temporary phenomenon but had a good deal 
to do with the permanent shaking-out of labour, so the 
1 in 10 figure could be even higher for us. 

At first the British Government will only try to claim 
cash from the social fund to help finance existing national 
schemes for training, helping the disabled and so forth. 
But what it needs to do is turn its mind to dreaming up 
new schemes for particular regions and industries. This 
would be a major departure from traditional British 
policy but would qualify for a big cash injection from 
the fund. 

With the fund only weeks old the EEC's employment 
policy looks very fluid. It can easily be influenced one 
way or the other by intelligent discussion in Brussels. 
Britain could be one of the main beneficiaries ; but the 
Government and the British unions will first have to 
accept that the fund’s money is not available for propping 
up declining industries, only for decently burying them. 
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Alter the lorry got through one picket had a broken leg 


After picketing of coal stockyards 
began to get ugly on Wednesday and 
one miner in Yorkshire who tried to 
stop a lorry from collecting coal ended 
the day in hospital, Labour asked for 
an emergency Commons debate on the 
strike, which will take place next Tues¬ 
day. By then the strike will have 
settled into grooves along which it is 
likely to run for several weeks. More 
to the point, the National Union of 
Mineworkers sent the word round 
privately to its members on Thursday 
to cod it. 

The strike, the union’s first for 46 
years, is not going quite as its executive 
woulld like. For a start, it did not expect 
that miners at half the pits would 
refuse to keep up essential safety ser¬ 
vices ; their refusal demonstrated 
depths of bitterness against the 

The wage queue 


National Coal Board but it is not the 
picture that the NUM is anxious to 
present any more than it wants its 
members to be seen roughing-up unco¬ 
operative lorry drivers. The anger with 
which they chased away television and 
radio reporters suggests the men are not 
too keen to be seen doing it either. 

Plans are going ahead to improve 
both the organisation and the discipline 
of the pickets by bringing miners down 
from the Midlands to picket key power 
stations in London and the home coun¬ 
ties, but the Central Electricity Gen¬ 
erating Board already has 12m tons 
of coal in stockyards inside the plant 
gates. Efforts will be made to stop the 
men inside the power stations from 
handiling this coal, but they are unlikely 
to get far. The CEGB has a further 
500,000 tons in store in Rotterdam, the 


last of 4m tons imported from Austra¬ 
lia and the United States last winter 
as a precaution against a possible coal 
shortage. This has been unloaded from 
hulk carriers too large to berth near 
the power stations, and is waiting trans¬ 
fer to smaller ships. The NUM will 
try to get other unions to black this 
coal, but it has had precious little 
support so far either from the Trades 
Union Congress or from the big trans¬ 
port unions to whom it was looking for 
help to make the strike bite. 

The miners are unlikely to go back 
to work until they have run out of 
cash and credit with local tradesmen, 
which could take some weeks. As 
wages are paid a week in arrears, they 
were all due to draw full pay this 
Friday, and there are rebates of 
income tax to draw after that. Some 
miners were put out that the coal board 
has stopped their concessionary coal. 
The board’s chairman, Mr Derek Ezra, 
made another appeal to the union on 
Thursday—which was rejected—to 
take the strike to the industry’s own 
special arbitration tribunal, but more 
because he wanted to look dove-like 
than because he was sueing for peace. 
The Government would be worried if 
Mr Ezra did increase his last offer, 
which was equivalent to a rise of 12 
per cent. This is the season for wage 
claims and nearly 5m other workers 
with claims in the pipeline are waiting 
to see how the miners do. 

Cars _ 

Striketime again 

The 1972 oar strike season has got off 
to an early start, with factories stopped 
on both Merseyside and Clydeside. On 
Tuesday, five days after British Ley- 
land had introduced its 100 mph 
Triumph Dolomite, its production was 
shut down because two men at Tri¬ 
umph’s Liverpool factory refused to 
make up a work team depleted by 
absenteeism. Absenteeism at Triumph 
in Liverpool is so high that the unions 
had agreed that men must be ready 
to switch jobs to keep the plant run: 
mng. Despite this, 050 men walked 
out in unofficial strike and by Wednes- 



Number 

Chaim 


000s 

% 

Engineers 

2,500 

40 

Burlders 

800 

70 

Teachers 

350 

14 

Railwayman 

300 

15 

Postmen 

200 

5 

Printers 

180 

32 



Number 

Claim 


000s 

% 

Electricity 

120 

15 

Gas 

60 

12 

Dockers 

47 

na 

Water 

27 

15-20 

London buses 

23 

15 

Chrysler 

6 

20 
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day 4,600 workers were laid off in both 
Liverpool and Coventry. By Thursday, 
Rover was the only Leyland car plant 
still working normally. 

Leylands Jaguar car production and 
its Scottish truck plant at Bathgate 
had already been closed by labour 
trouble. The Bathgate men want £7 a 
week more to get on terms with 
workers in England. And Leyland is 
not alone. Some 6,500 Chrysler car 
workers at Linwood, near Glasgow, 
stopped work on Friday last week after 
a demand for £6 more a week had 
been countered with offers of £3 a 
week without productivity conditions 
or £4 with strings. Chrysler’s offers 
were based on the 8 per cent, or £3 a 
week, rise which the workers at its 
Coventry factories accepted last year. 
Either would halve the present £8 a 
week gap between the high-producti¬ 
vity English men and the much less 
productive Scottish ones. The £4 
would make Chryder's men the 
highest-paid workers in Scotland with 
£36 a week for production-line men 
and £44 for several hundreds operat¬ 
ing round* 4 he-clock shifts in the press 
shop. There are now 18,000 car workers 
either on strike or laid off because of 
strikes. 


much of -that increase was concentrated 
on durable goods, nearly all sides ol 
the business, even the food trade, had 
benefited to some extent. Moreover, the 
shops lake less than half of consumers' 
money and all the indications are that 
spending on cars and services is going 
on merrily. Indeed, the Treasury, in 
its latest monthly assessment on Thurs¬ 
day, says that the signs suggest a further 
substantial increase in consumer spend¬ 
ing in the final quarter of 1971. By 
November retail prices, excluding those 
for seasonal foods, were rising at an 
annual rate of only 6^ per cent com¬ 
pared with 11 per cent in the summer 
months. The Treasury attributes this 
success to the cuts in purchase tax and 
halving in Set—and, grudgingly, 
probably also to the GBI’s price 
restraint initiative. 

Revisions in the national income 
statistics (which are becoming pretty 
maddening) now indicate that people 
have not been stuffing as much 
money under their mattresses as 
had been thought ; it now seems 
that even in the first quarter of 
1971 they saved no more than 
8.1 per cent rf their disposable 
income, while in the following six 
months the rate came down to about 


over a quarter of Britain’s gross national 
product and 30 per cent of industrial 
production. The first part of the review, 
which will set out present problems 
in these industries, should be ready by 
midsummer ; the rest of the exercise, 
outlining piospective problems and 
proposing solutions, should be com¬ 
pleted by the end of the year. 

Ned is well aware that this kind 
of project will bring back memories 
of earlier planning efforts—‘the ill-fated 
1965 national plan and the wordy 1969 
green paper “ The Task Ahead." This 
time round, Ned is going to be more 
cautious still: there will be no attempt 
to set up targets, but more attention 
to the effect of international factors 
on British business. 

Travel _ 

Gullick rerouted 

Boardroom changes at Clarksons Holi¬ 
days, the Shipping Industries Holdings 
subsidiary, came on Wednesday after 
a fairly rough year for the company in 
which more holidays went wrong than 
Clarksons' publicity could cope with. 
'There was a string of mini-dramas 
about unfinished Spanish hotels last 


Something's 
coming right 


With the greatest of ease, December’s 
figures weighed in on Thursday to 
finish the best-ever year for Britain's 
overseas trade. The surplus, the eighth 
in the year, was as much as £36111, 
and for 1971 as a whole was £29501. 
When earnings on invisibles, still over 
£5001 a month, are included the year's 
surplus on current account was in 
excess of £90001, well outstripping 
1970’s £579m, when the visible balance 
alone was a bare £701. It is true that 
the volume of British exports in ithe 
fourth quarter of 1971 was a little 
lower than in the third quarter, but 
this could be attributed, in part, to 
the American dock strike and tem¬ 


porary surcharge on imports. Nobody 
is looking for trouble anyway. 

At home the latest retail trade figures 
seemed disappointing at first glance, for 
they showed a slackening in business 
in November. But shopkeepers had a 
fantastically good time in October and 
they could not hope for a repeat so 
soon. It was bullish enough that in 
the two months shoppers bought at a 
rate about 3 per cent above the pre- 
July level, in real terms; and although 


6£ per cent. Despite this, the slowdown 
in consumer prices is confirmed and a 
further steadying in wholesale prices 
was revealed this week. 

As more British companies see more 
profits coming through, it must foe 
hoped they will 'be induced <to step up 
their fixed investment plans which are 
still pathetically low (see page 56). This 
is the dismal side of the picture, 
although the Treasury is always quick 
to point out that it planned a con¬ 
sumer-led boom, with little hopes of 
investment improving until towards the 
end of this year. But being right on 
that should not give it much comfort. 

Med _ 

Tasks ahead 

Ihe National Economic Development 
Office >is to set up a new medium-term 
review—covering the period 1972* 77— 
of the effect of entry into Europe on 
key British industries. The council 
started discussing 'the idea more than 
a year ago, but could not go ahead 
until the Commons voted for entry. 

A provisional list of industries most 
affected includes mechanical and elec¬ 
trical engineering, electronics, steel, 
motor vehicles, chemicals, textiles, 
agriculture and food, and paper and 
hoard ; these industries make up just 


summer, and several cruises have been 
cancelled or rearranged at very short 
notice this winter. None of this has 
done any good to Clarksons' image as 
Britain's biggest tour operator (carry¬ 
ing 700,000 people last year). There is 
a strong possibility that the low-low 
price policy which helped to make it 
big may need to be revised. 

The past six months have already 
seen a considerable internal tighten¬ 
ing-up, and this can be expected to go 
further under the new management. 
The new oliairman is Sir Ian Scott, a 
full-time successor to Rolls-Royce’s Mr 
Ian Morrow who has been doing the 
job part-time for -the past year (he 
holds 38 other directorships). The new 
managing director and deputy chair¬ 
man is Mr John Straw, a professional 
said to be capable of turning his hand 
to the running of any company. He 
replaces Mr lorn Gullick, the engin¬ 
eer of Clarkson's growth, whose expert 
knowledge will be used as vice-chair¬ 
man in charge of planning. 

No piece of 
the action _ 

The English Tourist board is expecting 
its funds from the Government for 
tourist projects in the development 
Continued on page 70 
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Your financial dealings are irrtematioiiaL 

Is your broker? 


MERRILL LYNCH INVITES YOU TO 
CONSIDER THREE CRITERIA 

•k 

Being a good broker who has an international office 
or department is not necessarily the same, as being a good 
international broker. And, as the stresses and complexities 
of international dealing increase, you may find that you 
need even more than that. You need to deal with one fully- 
rounded financial house, which can, within the same 
organization, serve your international needs in brokerage, 
investment banking, securities research, sale and leaseback 
financing, economic counselling, and even mergers and 
acquisitions. 

From any financial house you seek three virtues: 

1 . strength. It must offer stability in these testing 
times, and it must be strong enough to be objective. 

2. competence. Clearly, it must be able to execute 
your orders efficiently and keep you properly up-to-date 
with the record of your dealings. And it must be able to 
meet your requests for information with intelligence and 
accuracy. 

3. inventiveness. It must accept changes in 
trading conditions—indeed, it should welcome innovation. 
You want to feel, too, that it is your closest ally in 
fin an cial problem-sol vi ng. 

Here we examine briefly the strength, competence 
and inventiveness of Merrill Lynch as an international 
investment firm. 

THE INTERNATIONAL STRENGTH OF 
MERRILL LYNCH 

Merrill Lynch is one of the biggest brokers in 
Europe. And it is getting bigger. In 1970—a poor year for 
most brokers on the international scene--Merrill Lynch 
opened offices in Munich, Dnsseldorf and Buenos Aires. 
Merrill Lynch participates in the majority of Eurobond 
offerings, and is a major dealer in the Eurodollar after- 
market. 

So much for size. Does it mean strength? That’s a 
good question. Sheer size is only useful to you as an 
investor when it is mobilized to serve vour needs; then it 
becomes strength. 

Seeing that size means strength is a constant pre¬ 
occupation throughout Merrill Lynch. The problem is 
attacked in two ways—which may appear contradictory 
until you think about them. 

1. Strong central management of all Merrill Lynch 


activities throughout the world. This is seen particularly 
in the selection, training and conduct of employees. 

Your Merrill Lynch executive has come through a 
process which selects only one executive applicant in ten 
even to begin training. He has been formally trained to 
follow the highest standards of the industry, normally in 
New York. 

Like everyone else in Merrill Lynch, his business 
behaviour is governed very strictly. There are, for example, 
severe limits to his freedom to trade personally; and no 
Merrill Lynch executive is paid any direct commission. 

2. Full freedom for the executive in any office to 
call on all the services of Merrill Lynch for you, his client. 
Without having to refer to any remote headquarters, he 
has, literally, at his fingertips, access to the industry's 
largest securities research department through the most 
advanced electronic information systems. Through his 
private high-speed wire he can consult Tokyo, New York 
or Toronto for you as quickly from Cannes as from 
Chicago. 

Thus, to a degree unusual in big firms, the whole 
strength of Merrill Lynch is available to you through any 
one office, so there is massive international strength 
behind your international dealings. And Merrill Lynch 
sees no contradiction between exercising strong central 
control over the selection and business conduct of your 
executive, and then recognizing his unusual calibre by 
giving him unusual man-on-the-spot power to serve you. 

Two final points about size, and strength. Merrill 
Lynch's enormous retail network means that you can 
often deal in very large blocks without disturbing the 
market, or your anonymity; but the firm is so strong that 
it is independent of any single source of income- so not 
even the biggest deal, or the biggest customer, can affect 
Merrill Lynch's objectivity. 

THE INTERNATIONAL COMPETENCE 
OF MERRILL LYNCH 

No doubt you have heard a lot about Merrill 
Lynch’s huge investment in electronic equipment; but 
new customers, however sophisticated, continue to be 
impressed by its speed and effectiveness. Consider two 
examples, from opposite ends of the investment scale: 

example 1. You walk into your nearest Merrill 
Lynch office. Ask about a stock. If it is a reasonably 
well-known U.S, one, the executive you're talking to can 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES: 
EUROPE: LONDON 25 DAVIES 
STREET —HAMILTON HOUSE, 

1 TEMPLE AVENUE (INSTITUTIONAL 
OFFICE) - - PLANTATION HOUSE, 
MINCING LANE (COMMODITY OFFICE) 
EDINBURGH 48A QUEEN STREET 
ROME VIA LAZIO 26 


MILAN VIA ULRICO HOEPLI 7 
MADRID TORRE DE MADRID 9-4 
BARCELONA AVENIDA 
GENERALI SI MO FRANCO 534 
ATHENS 17 VALAORITOU STREET 
FRANKFURT BOCKENHEIMER 
LANPSTRASSE 8 
HAMBURG REESENDAMM/ 


IUNGFERNSTIEG 3 
MUNICH D 1 ENERSTRASSE 21 
DUSSELDORF KOE-CENTRE 
BUILDING, KOENIGSALLEE 30 
BRUSSELS 52 RUE DES COLONIES 
AMSTERDAM 107 WEESPERSTRAAT 
PARIS 96 AVENUE D'lENA 
CANNES CARLTON HOTEL 
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press a code and read you off the price in New York at 
that moment—the closing price, the high, the low, and 
the number of shares traded today. 

Place an order for a security traded on the New 
York Stock Exchange. He will use his high-speed private 
wire direct to the floor of the exchange. Not only that, 
but his order is electronically guided to the Merrill Lynch 
floorbroker (one of 17 on the New York Stock Exchange) 
who is nearest the post where that stock is traded. He 
buys for you, and confirms the order straight away. 
(Merrill Lynch can't promise that you'll beat the record 
set when an order from the U.S. West Coast was received, 
filled and confirmed all within 14 seconds, but your 
international order will have the same speed and priority 
as domestic ones.) 

Next day an invoice is wired through giving 
complete details of the transaction. This ability to supply 
written details quickly provides Merrill Lynch customers 
with an important control instrument. 

example 2. You wish to sell a large block of Euro¬ 
bonds. Tn addition to underwriting Eurobond issues. 
Merrill Lynch maintains an active secondary market in 
many Eurobond securities through the facilities of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner, and Smith Trading Services 
Company S.A. in Geneva. This company is in contact by 
telex and telephone with leading traders throughout the 
world and can transmit quotations on over 200 out¬ 
standing issues for the benefit of issuers and investors 
alike. Once again, the scale of Merrill Lynch’s retail 
operation is such that large blocks can usually be dealt in 
with little risk of disturbing either the market or your 
anonymity. 

Competence - the ability habitually to get things 
right. This goal can be achieved by training, and bv 
discipline, and the maximum use of machines for 
mechanical tasks. In the final analysis a high level of 
competence means that there is more of your executive 
available to you for what he is best at; judging your 
needs, using his skills to help you, offering advice and 
solid services. 

THE INTERNATIONAL 
INVENTIVENESS 
OF MERRILL LYNCH 

As with the other virtues, this is partly a 
matter of making the whole of Merrill Lynch cffec- 


tively available for vour international dealings; and partly 
to do with activities which are specifically international. 

Merrill Lynch is inherently an innovation com¬ 
pany. One example of the kind of innovation available 
to international investors is the application of computers 
to portfolio analysis. Expressed very simply, this is what 
happens: each common stock in a portfolio has its per¬ 
formance over the past seven years compared, through 
55 ratios, with those of 2,200 of the largest U.S. and 
Canadian companies in our computer data bank. The 
resulting decile range analysis shows at a glance into 
which performance range the stock has fallen- and, very 
often, indicates clear reasons. Never before has so much 
information been so quickly available to help the executive 
and the investor with their decisions. 

On the purely international front, Merrill Lynch 
has been particularly well placed to plav a creative role 
in new forms of finance, such as Eurodollar securities- 
where, for example, the existence oi the Merrill Lynch 
Tokyo operation has facilitated the underwriting of 
issues of well established Japanese companies who wished 
to tap Eurodollar funds; these securities thus became 
more readily available to international investors. 

This kind of involvement in the new developments 
in international finance develops skills which are now 
eager to be put to further use as, for example, in the 
evolution of European shares on a continental basis 
irrespective of national frontiers. 

WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO NEED 
FROM YOUR FINANCIAL HOUSE? 

Merrill Lynch believes that you are going to 
demand more than brokerage, or even international 
brokerage services. That as you need to call on more and 
more specialized financial services you will find it more 
convenient to find most of them under the same roof, 
sharing the same philosophy and high standards. Merrill 
Lynch, by expansion and diversification, is putting con¬ 
siderable resources into becoming what you are 
going to need: a fully-rounded international finan¬ 
cial house . 

As an international investor, you may find 
it useful to consider the criteria of international 
strength, competence and inventiveness; and to 
apply them first to your present arrangements, 
then to those offered by Merrill Lynch. 



MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH 

International Ltd. 


GENEVA si RUE DU RHONE 
LUGANO VIA BAJ.ESTRA 27 
ZURICH MUEHLEBACHSTRAS8E 25 
ASIA: TOKYO KASUMIGASEKI 
BUILDING. CHIYODA-KU 
HONGKONG 2 ICE HOUSE STREET 
MANILA A.I.U BUILDING. AYALA 
AVENUE. MAKATI, RIZAL 


LATIN AMERICA: 

CARACAS APARTADO 3419 
MARACAIBO APARTADO 1343. 
ESTADO ZULIA 
PANAMA 200 VIA ESPANA, 
PANAMA CITY 

BUENOS AIRES SARMIENTO 309, 
4 PISO 


MIDDLE EAST: 

BEIRUT STARCO NORTH BUILDING 
KUWAIT KUWAIT INVESTMENT 
COMPANY BUILDING, SAP AT SQUARE 
Services relating to research and transmission and 
execution of orders discussed in this advertisement 
are provided by Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith Inc. New York and are available outside the 
United States through Merrill Lynch, Pierce. Fenner 
& Smith International Ltd., and its subsidiaries. 
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Continued from page 6 j 
areas to rise from £500,000 in the 
financial year 1971-72 to £i£in in 
1972-73. The projects (museums, wild 
life sanctuaries, car parks, information 
kiosks and the like) are unlikely to 
bring a quick return, but. can help to 
attract tourists. There could be the 
same bandwagon effect as the hotel 
development incentives had, with 
£50111 committed in England alone. 

The most expensive single tourist 
project financed so far was worth 
£50,000. But the size may grow in 
time, and the ETB can pay up to 49 
per cent of the total cost, compared 


with a maximum grant of 25 per cent 
under the hotels scheme. However, only 
about half the funds are paid out in 
grants ; the rest are loans ait commer¬ 
cial interest rates for up to 10 yeare. 
There is a third form of support avail¬ 
able under the Tourism Act: the acqui¬ 
sition of shares by the ETB in the 
company which carries out the project. 
But the ETB has never yet acquired 
any such shares. When an application 
was made the Government refused it 
permission to take up shares. 
A grant had to be given instead. But 
why shouldn’t the taxpayer get a cut 
of the profit ? 


Don't meddle, Maurice 


Share-incentive schemes are all the rage, 
as a survey for the British Insiitutc of 
Management shows* The number in 
operation is not known, but has* more 
than doubled in the pa^t year. Even so, 
fewer than 5 per cent of public com¬ 
panies have one, compared with about 
70 per cent iri the Lu ted States, so the 
scope for growth is virtually unlimited. 
Managers with a stake in the company 
are given an incentive to work better, 
and have a greater sense of identity 
with the company and its progress. This 
identity helps to prevent the loss of 
key stad; ami most schemes only 
benefit managers who stay throughout 
the term of the scheme, which tends to 
be a number of years 

There are four methods in common 
use by which the manager may finam e 
the purchase of shares : straight pay¬ 
ment, loans from the trustees to the 
scheme, part payment, or options. Most 
schemes with loans do not charge 
interest on the loans. Typically, the 
loan is for the purchase of special 
incentive shares, which carry no divi¬ 
dend or voting rights for five years, but 
convert into ordinary shares after that. 
So, in effect, no money 1 hanges hands 
for five years, and then the incentive 
share holder buys ordinary shares at 
the original price of the incentive shares. 

This means that the incentive shares 
should originally be priced above the 
ordinary shares, since most shares can 
be expected to go up on a five-year 
view, particularly if they are to be worth 
holding under a share-incentive scheme. 
Much the same is true of schemes where 
there is part-payment for the incentive 
shares at the beginning ot the scheme, 
since the part-payment i| usually very 
small, typically 3p per share or less. 

The incentive element usually derives 
simply from the need to keep up the 
share price by good company perfor¬ 
mance. But a minority of schemes 
reinforce this by stipulating specific per- 

* Share Incentive Schemes for Execu¬ 
tives, By S. W. R. Burdon. BIM, £5. 


formanre targets, in terms of profits. 
This makes the shares less valuable, so 
that they can be issued at a discount 
on the market price of the ordinary 
shares. The tougher the profils target, 
the greater the discount. This means 
that the shareholders are better pro¬ 
tected, since higher profits mean higher 
dividends, and the managers have the 
chance of a bigger capital gain at the 
end of the day—more stick and more 
carrot. 

The meteoric growth of share- 
incentive schemes has produced a 
slightly Pavlovian call for legislation 
t> cortrol them. There is already 
legislation to protect both the share¬ 
holders and the Inland Revenue. The 
interests of these two parties are almost 
identical, and their main concern must 
be to ensure that the price of incentive 
shares is right, bearing in mind the 
possible gains and losses attached to 
holding them. Provided the price is 
right, the revenue has no particular 
objection to the benefits being taxed 
as capital gain, since the purchase is 
a capital venture rather than a form of 
remuneration. Shareholders cannot 
suffer from dilution of the equity pro¬ 
vided the managers who take part in 
schemes have been made to pay the 
Company a fair price for their shares. 

So the critical requirement is not new 
legislation to control schemes but 
adequate vigilance by the revenue and 
by shareholders. The revenue is the 
more advanced. For some years it has 
been vetting schemes to ensure that 
benefits accruing to managers can 
reasonably be regarded as capital gains. 

This supervision has virtually done 
the shareholders’ job for them, as far 
as the price of incentive shares is con¬ 
cerned. But the shareholders have a 
special interest in schemes with profits 
targets. So it is welcome that the 
National Association of Pension Funds 
set out some guidelines for share 
schemes last summer. These guidelines 
were rather vague, but they were a start. 

There has also been pressure from 


Shipbuilding 

A matter of faith 

Encouraging noises are coming from 
'Texas about possible buyers for Clyde¬ 
bank, although whether the Texans, or 
their unnamed backers, will put their 
money where their mouth is remains to 
be seen. 'The most likely use for Clyde¬ 
bank is to build liquid gas carriers, 
which have never been built in Britain 
before, and it suggests that one future 
for British shipbuilding may still be 
in highly specialised ships requiring 
heavy capital investment. It is no 



You needn't worry 


Conservative MPs to restore options as 
a respectable method of financing share 
purchase by managers. T his was effec¬ 
tively ruled out by the iqbfi legislation, 
which made all benefits from such 
schemes liable to income tax and surtax 
instead of capital gains tax. Straight¬ 
forward options involve no risk, since 
they need not be exercised if the share 
price goes down ; so they can only be 
granted without harming current share¬ 
holders if the exercise price is well 
above the current share price. In fact, 
before 196b, they were often issued at 
exercise prices well below the current 
share price. They wen* a form of hidden 
remuneration to managers, taxable as 
capital gains, and thus at the expense 
of the shareholders arid the revenue. 

If options are to be restored to favour 
without this drawback the legislation 
will have to be tough about the price 
at which they may be granted. Other¬ 
wise, the combined pressure of the 
institutions and the Labour party will 
kill off stock options again, probably 
retrospectively, as it did in 1966. Pushed 
by Mr Peter Hordern during last year’s 
Finance Bill, the Chief Secretary to the 
Treasury, Mr Maurice Macmillan, 
promised to legislate “ in due course.” 
He should resist the temptation both 
to be too liberal towards options and to 
meddle with the present set-up for 
other share-incentive schemer,. 
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coincidence that Cammell Laird’s 
management is expected to issue a 
report to its shareholders next week 
saying that it must concentrate on just 
this sort of thing: oil rigs, naval work 
and liquid gas—and even Guinness— 
carriers. 

The yen and mark revaluations may 
change a lot, but at present the 
Japanese are doing everything they can 
to hold prices as near as possible to 
what they were before the realignment. 
A glut of shipping is expected for much 
of the next five years, and there is not 
likely to be a great market for the 
simple standard ships Upper Clyde 
Shipbuilders has been working on 
recently. UCS’s successor, Govan Ship¬ 
builders, says there are plenty of pos¬ 
sible orders, provided the Clydebank 
and Linthouse yards are closed. Were 
this so, Govan must be more in demand 
than almost any yard in the world, 
which seems unlikely. Indeed, it is 
thought that the report commissioned 
by the Government on Govan’s pros¬ 
pects will suggest its best chance of 
picking up orders in a very bear market 
is by going for the kind of ships 
Cammell Laird is interested in. 

If so, capital investment is needed 
in British shipbuilding more than ever, 
which is why Cammell Laird is likely 
to ask its shareholders, who include 
the Government, for more capital. 
Liquid gas carriers can work out at 
£30111 apiece, and are so expensive that 
even airships are being seriously con¬ 
sidered as an alternative for the car¬ 
riage of gas, about the only cargo that 
has any hope of getting the airship 
lobby off the ground. Even yards pro¬ 
ducing conventional ships are badly in 
need of modernisation. Swan Hunter, 
by far Britain’s largest builder, proudly 
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announced a £3m investment recently 
to boost output of super tankers at 
one of its berths. But the hoped for 
output was only a quarter of that 
planned at some Japanese yards. 

This raises the question of Govern¬ 
ment aid to the shipbuilding industry. 
One source suggests British yards will 
need £70111 of capital investment by 
r975. Some of this could come from 
such commercial interests as the pos¬ 
sible saviours of Clydebank. The idea 
of vertical integration has a lot of 
attractions in shipbuilding. Vertical 
integration has worked well enough in 
Japan. 

Pat _ 

Three-decker ? 

A prominent value-added tax pundit, 
Mr Lindsay Duncan, made the chilling 
prediction on Tuesday 'that there would 
be three rates of Vat apart from the 
zero rate .to be applied to exports and 
food. He expects a standard rate of 
10 per cent, with a higher rate of 21.25 
per cent and a reduced rate of 5 per 
cent. These predictions are not based 
on pronouncements from .the Customs 
and Excise or other official sources, 
but on an analysis of sacred cow-s. High 
rates of tax on luxuries are a sacred 
British cow 'that the Government will 
not want (or dare) to touch. A reduced 
rate is usual among common market 
countries, and may well be recommen¬ 
ded for all of them by the council of 
ministers, so there is a European 
sacred beast as well. 

But the Scandinavian countries all 
have single-rate Vats without any harm 
being done to the worst-off, because 
they made welfare adjustments when 
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introducing the 'tax. Mr Duncan would 
like Britain to do the same: the tax 
would be far easier to run, and the 
welfare increases would only need to 
be small with a io per cent Vat rate, 
and food and housing free of the tax. 
The Government should follow the 
Scandinavian lead. 

Films 

Outranked 

There are encouraging signs of a shake- 
up in the monopolistic world of British 
cinemas. Two chains, Rank with 228 
sites (and 250 screens, since it began 
dividing big cinemas into two or three 
smaller ones) and EMI v ex-Associated 
British Pictures Corporation, with 251 
sites and 273 screens), control the 
market between them. Many smaller 
chains and independent cinemas simply 
attach themselves to the Rank or EMI 
release pattern and take what is given 
them. Facing these two chains and 
their links are the major American 
film distributors, who for years have 
given practically all their pictures to 
the one chain or the other to handle. 
Now one of the distributors, Universal, 
has broken from Rank. It has decided 
to have its films shown in EMI cinemas. 

Universal rides tandem with 
Paramount in the overseas marketing 
of its films, and Paramount has always 
been with the other lot. The joint 
company could either have chosen 
Rank (Universal still has another year 
of a distribution agreement with Rank) 
or EMI, and it has chosen EMI. That 
is the company most often in the news 
—evidence of a greater flair for show¬ 
manship—and which makes a big fuss 
over its more flexible exhibition policy. 


Key indicators : British economy 


External trade 

Surplus of £36m in December 
took the total surplus for 1971 
to a record £295m. 

Retail trade 

Fell in November from 
exceptionally high October 
level. But underlying trend still 
upward. 

Steel output 
As expected still low in 
December and 1971 # s 23.8m tons 
was the lowest annual figure 
since 1963. 


Percentage change on 



Month 

Index 

1963 = 100 

previous 

month 

three 

months 

one 

year 

Industrial 

production* 

October 

125.5 

-1.1 

-0.2 

+0.2 

employment* 

October 

90.3 

-0.5 

-1.0 

-4.8 

productivity* 

October 

139.0 

-0.6 

+0.8 

+5.3 

Export trade*! 

December 

156 

4-9 

-1 

+3 

Eng'g orders on hand* 

October 

118 

nil 

+ 1 

-4 

Retail trade* 

November 

112.9 

-1.5 

+0.6 

+3.3 

Unemployment* 

December 

171.6 

+0,8 

+5.2 

+46.3 

Retail prices 

November 

151.8 

+0.6 

+ 1.3 

+9.2 

Export prices 

October 

145 

nil 

+2 

+10 

Import prices 

October 

133 

-1 

nil 

+4 i 

Wage rates (weekly) 

November 

169.3 

+0.8 

+ 1.5 

+10.1 


Export trade, retail trade t engineering order books: in volume terms (value at 
constant prices). Unemployment: wholly unemployed excluding school-leavers; 
latest rate 3.8 per cent 

*Seasonally a djusted ♦Provisional _ 
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Fragile: handle these rates 
with care 


Most central bankers had expected 
that there would he a huge reflux of 
dollars to New York around the rurn 
of the year. Nothing of the sort has 
happened, except that France has lost 
about half of the $i billion that 
flooded into Paris between November 
25th and December 18th Admittedly, 
technical factors are part of the 
explanation. Some of the funds that fled 
New York in the last weeks before 
December 18th were invested in three- 
month and six-month bills that have 
yet to reach maturity. There is not yet 
a strong interest rate pull in favour of 
dollars: indeed, in New York this week 
Treasury bill rates tumbled to a nine- 
year low of 3.1 per cent, and the 
Federal Reserve lowered its key 
repurchase rate for government 
securities to a seven-year low of per 
cent. 

Paradoxically, the fact that many 
of the major European currencies were, 
until very' recently, quite close to their 
new floors seems to have induced 
some speculators to wait. Nobod v 
expects the weak currencies to be 
allowed to float below their new floors 


The decline in rates 

3 month r.i’p*. 



mid-month 

1970 1971 72 


for at least the first few decent months 
of the new “ fixed system '* ; so specu¬ 
lators think they may as well hold on to 
the cheap ones, reckoning they have 
nothing to lose. Among the stronger 
currencies, so far only the guilder and 
Belgian franc have gone above their 
new central rates. Many eyes are on 
the interest rate on three-month Euro¬ 
dollar hills. It has already come down 
a full point, to per cent, since the 
turn of the year, pushed by the fall 
in rates in New York ; when and if the 
decline gains steam, this will be a sign 
that that is where Europe is putting its 
money. 

But already there is mounting discus¬ 
sion about when the Washington 
currency package will come unstuck. 
Herr Karl Schiller, the German 
economics minister, never backward, 
has described it as a “ fragile work of 
art.” In Tokyo, bankers and economists 
are talking about the next upvaluation 
of the yen, in 1972 or 1973. Two 
pointers suggest that the yen is not yet 
any too dear : there was an unexpec¬ 
tedly large inflow of dollars into Tokyo 
($200rn in a day) immediately after the 
lifting of the ban on advance payments 
for Japanese exports, and new export 
credits opened last month were over 
a fifth higher than a year ago. Other 
bankers have been excited by the 
flurry that sent the London gold price 
to a post-1949 high near to $46 an 
ounce at one point on Monday, before 
it eased back to $45.42 by Thursday. 
It is not true that buyers have been 
making heavy speculative demands for 
gold, but it is true that sellers have 
been holding back. One assumption in 
the market's calculations may be that 
the hefty devaluation of the rand will 
ease the pressure on South Africa to 
sell gold ; but Pretoria insists that, up 
to the end of December, it was still 
selling more than it was producing. 
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One story going the rounds has been 
that the Americans might consider a 
larger increase in the official gold price. 
This still looks completely unfounded, 
but its persistence is a signal of the 
credibility gap left by the Washington 
agreements. For this Mr Nixon's tactics 
are partly to blame. His insistence that 
the new exchange rates must be backed 
up by major trade concessions to 
America—which he is not going to get 
—is taken by some to confirm that 
everything could still return to the 
melting pot. Oddly, while some are 
talking of a bigger rise in the price of 
gold, it is still not quite certain that 
Congress will agree to raise the dollar 
price of gold at all. Not that this 
would seem to matter in practice ; the 
International Monetary Fund has 
already worked out a three-cornered 
method of effectively upvaluing 
the new reserve assets, SDRs, by the 
amount of the promised change in the 
dollar price of gold, whether or not 
the promise is fulfilled. Meanwhile, the 
quarrel continues as to whether com¬ 
mon market countries should try to 
narrow the permitted margin of fluc¬ 
tuation between their currencies. It is 
important for Britain that they should 
not. And one does hope that Mr Barber 
will start saying that loudlv after 
next week’s signing of the treaty of 
Britain’s accession. 

ou _ 

Talking up the 
money _ 

Geneva 

The biggest haggle in the world, over 
the price increases that the oil com¬ 
panies will have to pay the oil coun¬ 
tries after the devaluation of the dollar, 
began quietly on Monday in Geneva. 
What divided the 20 major oil com¬ 
panies from the 11 member-nations of 
the Organisation of Petroleum Export¬ 
ing Countries was somewhere around 
£6om a year, which is about half the 
annual revenue that the OPEC coun¬ 
tries now reckon to have lost because 
of the dollar devaluation. 
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The companies started with a com¬ 
plex proposal based on backpayments 
tied to the International Monetary 
Fund’s index of prices—intended to 
show the effect of inflation on the oil 
countries’ imports from the industria¬ 
lised nations. The oil states banged in 
a demand for 12 per cent more overall 
and asked for £28m back pay imme¬ 
diately to cover the period since "August 
15th. So frosty was -the oil companies’ 
response to this (for their plan was 
worth about 6 per cent) that some 
Arab ministers wanted to pack and go 
home. But they did not. Officially the 
•talks are only about what the six Gulf 
oil states (Iran, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait, Abu Dhabi and Qatar) should 
be paid. But in reality it is the world 
price that is being talked up in Geneva. 
For Nigeria, Venezuela, Indonesia and 
Algeria also had to be in on the dis¬ 
cussions (so was Libya, but its repre¬ 
sentative abruptly left Switzerland 
without explanation) because all coun¬ 
tries whose currencies have been 
revalued against the dollar now get 
their oil more cheaply. 

The talks were not expected to reach 
a settlement even on Friday, but there 
is no particular sense of urgency about 
them. Both sides have after this to 
open talks on that other thorny prob¬ 
lem, participation by the Arabs in the 
companies’ oil concessions. And a sur¬ 
prising number of Arab oil negotiators 
are expert skiers. 

Norway and EEC 

No deal 

Brussels 

Whether Norway will join the 
European community in 1973, let 
alone sign the treaty with Britain, 
Ireland and Denmark on January 
22nd, is now an open question. But 
Ireland seems in. On Thursday the Irish 
settled their dispute with the Six and 
agreed to a sugar beet quota of 150,000 
tons, 15,000 tons higher than the Six’s 
initial offer but 20,000 tons lower than 
current Irish production. 

The Norwegian talks broke down on 
the two points which caused Mr 
Rippon so much trouble. The first was 
the extent of the Norwegian coastline, 
for which fishing rights would be 
reserved to local fishermen for the 
10-year transition period. The 
Norwegians are seeking the 12-mile 
limit for the whole of their northern 
and western coasts from the Soviet 
border to Cape Landesnes in the south, 
so that the 6-mile limit would only 
apply to Norway’s short eastern coast. 
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The Six considered this excessive, but 
a compromise would certainly have 
been reached if there had been agree¬ 
ment on the other issue—the review 
clause that governs what will happen 
after the 10-year transition. 

Here the Six have gone on record 
that the enlarged community will then 
take full account of the particular 
economic and social problems facing 
Norway, including the structural 
problems of its fishing industry. They 
confirmed that continued limitation on 
coastal fishing rights in certain areas 
could be allowed where conditions 
made it impossible to apply the free 
access provisions of the common 
fisheries policy. But the Norwegians 
wanted the protocol to provide an even 
clearer assurance that fishing rights 
within coastal waters would continue 
to be reserved for local fishermen as 
long as this was justified by economic 
and social conditions in the coastal 
areas ; and this the Six would not 
accept. 

The difference is one of presentation 
rather than of substance. When the 
enlarged community comes to review 
the situation in 198^, by which time the 
Ten should have agreed on a common 
policy on the conservation of fish stocks 
in the North Sea, the exact wording 
of the review clause is likely to be 
academic. For political reasons, though, 
Oslo has to get a review clause which 
provides reasonable safeguards for its 
fishermen and which can be sold to the 
coastal population, whose vote <will be 
vital in the Norwegian referendum. 

The stalling tactics the Norwegians 
pursued throughout November and 
December, in the hope of being able 
to negotiate a separate agreement with 
the Six, have now left them with very 
little room for manoeuvre. They were 
going back to talk to the Commission 
again on Friday. 

Greenland salmon _ 

Hook, line and... 

Copenhagen 

Denmark may be heading for defeat 
in the salmon war. The salmon con¬ 
servation law, whisked through the 
United States Congress, has given 
President Nixon powers to ban imports 
of fish products from countries that 
overfish particular species in open 
waters. This is aimed at Denmark’s 
fisheries off Greenland and is a success 
for the American environmentalists 
who took up the cudgels a year 
ago, led by Mr Bing Crosby. Danish 
fish exports to America are running at 
$21.5m a year, and have been rising 
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Me ? Harming salmon ? You're joking 


rapidly. 

Marine biologists in Denmark claim 
that there is no evidence that fishing 
off Greenland has reduced the fresh¬ 
water salmon population in Britain or 
America, and they cite figures show¬ 
ing that the 1970 dip in freshwater 
salmon in England and Scotland was 
within normal year-to-year variations. 
The Danish minister for fisheries, Mr 
Christian Thomsen, pooh-poohs the 
very suggestion that the 12-14 Danish- 
based boats that fish off the Greenland 
coast could cause anything like the 
havoc attributed to them. Danes say 
that the real cause of the decline (if 
it exists) is more likely to be the pollu¬ 
tion in America’s own rivers. When the 
new American ambassador, Mr Fred 
Russell, took up -his posit last month, 
he angered public opinion by attack¬ 
ing the Danish stand on Greece and 
North Vietnam, but even he agreed 
that the salmon war was primarily an 
“ attention-getting ” device for certain 
individuals in America. 

However that may be, the Green¬ 
landers themselves have quite differ¬ 
ent views. The minister for Greenland, 
Mr Knut Herding (who is himself a 
Greenlander), also wants the Danes 
to be banned from fishing outride 
Greenland’s 12-mile limit. The Danish 
prime minister, Mr Jens Otto Krag, has 
tactfully avoided taking sides, saying 
it is all just a scientific question. The 
Danish government, however, has made 
quiet moves to put a ceiling on Danish 
fishing off Greenland, and to persuade 
fishermen to turn to less controversial 
waters. But now the Americans are 
pressing for further talks, and with the 
new law behind them will be bargain¬ 
ing from strength. 
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This appears as a matter of record only 


£10,000,000 

Term Loan Facility 


Selection Trust Limited 

arranged by 

Morgan Grenfell & Co. Limited 

and provided by 

Morgan Grenfell & Co. Limited 
Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce 
Lloyds and Bolsa International Bank Limited 
National Bank of Australasia Limited 
National Westminster Bank Group 



There’s treasure to be found in the rich 

and prospering lands of the South Pacific. 

When business takes you there, 

its best to travel AIR NEW ZEALAND, 
the airline that has the most comprehensive 
network and knowledge of the whole area. 

AIR NEW ZEALAND’S services add up to nine flights 
a week-from Los Angeles, Singapore and Hong Kong, 
to New Zealand, Australia and the whole South Pacific. 


^AIR NEW ZEALAND 




MR NEW ZEALAND, 7 Royal Opera Arcade Pall Mall London SW 1 Y 4 U Y Tel. 01-930 1952 With BOAC(Oe^ QAN 1 AS 
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Ireland is where 
it hurts most 

Britain is now far from being the only 
European country where unemploy¬ 
ment has loomed into a major political 
problem. Even in France, the number 
of unemployed has risen over the past 
12 months Dy 39 per cent, though the 
growth forecast for France is the 
strongest of the European countries. On 
Wednesday, M. Giscard d’Estaing, the 
finance minister, announced his expec¬ 
ted measures to stimulate the economy, 
and the next day the Bank of France 
clipped its discount rate by a half-point, 
to 6 per cent. 

The Wednesday hand-out consisted 
of a speed-up of credits for housing 
(public and private) and other invest¬ 
ment programmes and also a big 
change in the administration of the 
value-added tax. At present French 
firms pay Vat on their turnover 
in one month, but get a Vat rebate 
for the corresponding purchases only 
in the next month. Now this backlog 
is to be run down by one-quarter, 
which could release some Fri.2 bil¬ 
lion (£951^ to industry. Altogether the 
package is expected to inject £34om 
into the French economy over the next 
six months. 

The official! French unemployment 
rate (1.9 per cent) is still low by 
British standards, even when it is 
bumped up to 2.5 per cent to allow 
for under-recording. (Countries have 
'different ideas about how to count 
their jobless, sometimes linked to poli¬ 
tical motives, sometimes to outmoded 
administrative procedures.) Italy, by 
contrast, has a very real problem by any 
standards. Even che official figures put 
the unemployment rate at 4.3 per cent, 
and no one puts much faith in them. 
In fact, the persistent recession in Italy, 
combined with the narrowing of 
employment opportunities for Italians 
elsewhere in Europe, has resulted in a 
massive flow of labour from the towns 
back to the country, and even the 
much-quoted figure of un unemployed 
underestimates the real position. 

How much of the 62,000 jump in 
unemployed in Germany in a mild 
December, accompanied by a sharp 
drop in the ratio of vacancies to 
unemployed, was due to the side-effects 
of the metalworkers’ strike remains to 
be seen. In any case, Germany has such 
an enormous cushion of foreign 
workers that joblessness is still far from 
a major problem. And Sweden, 


although it can complain its unem¬ 
ployment has grown faster than almost 
anywhere eke in Europe, still has a 
rate of no more than 1.3 per cent. 
After the expansionary budget 
presented by the finance minister, Mr 
Gunnar Strang, on Tuesday, jobless 
ness in Sweden could now have just 
about peaked. 

The highest unemployment rate in 
Europe, of 9 per cent, is, of course, in 
Ireland. The republic’s industrialisation 
drive is not creating enough new jobs 
for the 10,000 or so who leave the land 
every year and, with jobs scarce in 
Britain, the rate of emigration there 
of 15,000 a year in the 1960s and a 
peak of 50,000 a year in the 1950s 
dwindled to 2,000 in 1971. Ireland’s 
unemployment has now developed into 
a dangerous political issue, with the 
opposition parties demanding an emer¬ 
gency debate and invocation of the 
emergency provisions of the free trade 
area agreement, and the trade unions 
calling for an overall policy of working 
to rule, the banning of overtime and 
crash government spending. More 
serious, the row has blown up at the 
very moment when the government 
has had to compromise with the Six 
over the single disputed issue in the 
Irish entry negotiations: the sugar beet 
quota. Doubts have even arisen over 
whether the government will get its 
majority for entry in the referendum 
in March or April. 

German labour 

Jitters 

Hamburg 

On Tuesday the metalworkers’ union, 
IG Metall, called for a strike ballot in 
the iron and steel industry of North- 
Rhine-Westphalia. The union is 
demanding a 6 per cent wage increase 
for the period up to September 30th. 
The employers, while conceding 6 per 
cent, are insisting that the contract 
should run to the end of 1972. 

The strikers, if they had their way, 

Key indicators: world 

Cocoa 

Figures released this week show that 
grindings (a measure of consumer 
demand) in America and Holland are 
well up. This, together with reports 
that Ghana has withdrawn as n 
seller and estimates that 
Nigeria's crop will be lower than 
expected, has given the market a 
definitely bullish tone, and prices 
have risen to £212 per ton. 


would be getting a rise of 7J per cent 
at an annual rate, outside the govern¬ 
ment guidelines ; die employers* offer 
would be within them. Because of the 
steel industry’s special form of co-deter¬ 
mination (employers and unions have 
equal representation on firms’ super¬ 
visory boards), the unions know all 
the industry’s current difficulties. One 
employee in seven is now on short- 
time ; and rising imports <ombined 
with reduced production have raised 
unit costs by one-fifth over 24 months. 
Hence the union’s obvious reluctance 
to call a strike—it has already asked 
for new negotiations. A strike 111 the 
steel industry would be »the first one 
for half a century. 

Meanwhile the economic slowdown is 
reflected in the settlement between the 
union for public employees and the 
federal and lander governments of 6 per 
cent for 12 months. Increasingly 
unease on employment is growing. 
Opel, the (Tenoral Motors subsidy, is to 
halt production at its Bochum works for 
five days from January 24di, because 
of rising stocks. And Japanese com¬ 
petition is now becoming increasingly 
serious in some industrial sectors. 
Camera production has been one well- 
known instance. More recently has 
come the news of the approaching 
closure of Philips Electrolica, the 
Bremen subsidiary of die German 
branch of Philips, the Dutch electrical 
concern. The company, which employs 
450 people, makes computer compo¬ 
nents and small electrical calculating 
machines. The computer components 
side has been hit by the cutback in 
oapital investment by German industry. 
And the market for small calculating 
machines has been swamped by 
Japanese products, selling at prices 
between £93 and £232 against com¬ 
parable Gentian products priced at 
a minimum £190 and mostly more. 
The Electrolica has capacity for mak¬ 
ing 70,000 units a year but its sales 
have recently been running at around 
18,000. 

commodity prices 



Index 

Percentage 


1963 

=100 

change on 


Jan 

Jan 

one 

one 


5 

12 

month 

year 

All items 

121.1 

125.1* 

+ 4.6 

+ 4.0 

Food 

140.0 

142.5* 

+ 7.3 

+ 29 

Fibres 

91.4 

91.9* 

+ 2.1 

+20.4 

Metals 

174.4 

176.9 

+ 1 8 

- 1.3 

Misc 

101.2 

100.5* 

+ 0.4 

- 8.2 

*Provisional 
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World Bank 

Please don't go 
just yet _ 

Washington 

When President Johnson made up his 
mind in 1967 to make Mr Robert 
McNamara, then his Secretary of 
Defence, president of the World Bank, 
the announcement was so bungled that 
the news came out before the bank's 
executive directors had even decided 
Mr McNamara was the man they 
wanted to appoint. This time it was 
the executive directors who moved to 
reappoint Mr McNamara well before 
the end of his term in April next year. 
Why so soon ? Because it is easier to 
plan four or five years ahead when the 
identity of the executive chief is settled 
well ahead, too. This year is also 
American presidential election year 
and the World Bank appointment 
needs to be kept clear of American 
politics. 

Mr McNamara's reappointment was 
not automatic. He is not a particular 
political protege of the Nixon Adminis¬ 
tration, and if the other member 
governments of the World Bank had 
wanted a change they could have had 
it. They preferred to give him a vote 
of confidence. President Nixon, equally, 
could have prevented Mr McNamara’s 
reappointment had he chosen to. It is 
not as certain as it used to be that 
the American President can impose his 
own choice on other governments: 
particularly when they are sulking, as 
the rest of the world did last autumn, 
over his economic policy. Then it must 
have seemed that the one sure way of 
keeping an American at the head of 
the bank was to keep Mr McNamara. 

To die Nixon Administration the 
World Bank is not the most fascinat¬ 
ing of institutions. Development aid 
does not stand high among the 
Administration’s priorities, and its 
feelings for the underdeveloped world 
are at best tepid. Through most of last 
year suggestions trickled out from the 
White House that Mr McNamara 
might have to go, to be replaced 
possibly by Mr David Kennedy (Mr 
Nixon’s first Secretary of the Treasury), 
or the Secretary of Commerce, Mr 
Maurice Stans. One rumour was to the 
effect that the United State? would 
accept a foreign president at the World 
Bank if it could get an American 
managing director in place of M. 
Schweitzer at the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund. However, the President 
himself had long decided to support 
Mr McNamara’s reappointment and 


had told Mr McNamara so early last 
year. The bank’s directors took more 
time ; their formal request to 
McNamara was not made until 
November. 

Free fares 

Nothing for 
nothing 

Rome’s nine-day wonder of no-fare 
buses is likely to be followed by similar 
experiments in Bologna and Milan. 
They are a mistake. Although the Lon¬ 
don Labour party is thinking of fight¬ 
ing its next election on such a ticket, 
free fares are not even a good form 
of socialism. Public transport, three- 
quarters of whose costs are labour, will 
get increasingly expensive anyway. 
Someone has to pay, and if the initial 
burden is transferred from the traveller 
to the ratepayer, it will only get passed 
back to the public in higher prices, 
because in the big cities the ratepayer 
chiefly means businesses. 

It is argued that free fares would 
tempt people out of their cars and so 
cut pollution. This is wishful thinking, 
as the Rome experiment showed; cars 
were as numerous as usual. Price is 
relatively unimportant to bus cus¬ 
tomers : what they want is a frequent 
and reliable service with comfort, all 
of which a car provides better than 
a bus. Some people would desert cars 
if buses were free, but tougK controls 
on motorists are much more likely to 
get them switching to buses. Here Rome 
has been laggard. Cars are double and 
treble parked on both sides of the road, 


and where parking controls are sup¬ 
posed to apply all sorts of people get 
exemption—journalists and civil ser¬ 
vants as well as doctors. There are 
officials to help in parking and there 
are unofficial pirates, while much of 
the army of traffic wardens sits at 
desks. Others are bribable. 

The idea that abolishing fares would 
cut costs does not stand up either. On 
one-man-operated buses there would 
obviously be little saving, and on other 
buses the conductor is there partly to 
help those not agile enough to get 
unaided on and off some of the more 
awkwardly built buses, like Lon¬ 
don’s rear-entrance ones. It would take 
six years to replace these London buses. 
Similarly, on undergrounds, ticket col¬ 
lectors perform many duties. The maxi¬ 
mum staff saving that could be 
achieved on London Transport is about 
£ioni, or 7^ per cent of turnover. 
Extra costs have to be offset against 
this. 

Though the experiment in Rome was 
too short to know what would happen 
on a permanent basis, it is a sobering 
thought that bus passengers rose by 
two-thirds. There was a marked ten¬ 
dency to jump on for short trips which 
would have been walked before. 
If the experiment became perman¬ 
ent, travel patterns would be dis¬ 
torted. Without fares bus companies 
would be in a difficult position to resist 
local pressures to lay on limitless bus 
services, mere traffic flow figures being 
an imperfect way of judging demand. 
Yet every 80 extras buses needed in 
London would cost another £im a 
year. The staff savings would be 
quickly dispersed. 



There must be e cetch. though 
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Record Bnus 
Declaration for 

3 years ending 

31 Dec 1971 


Individual Policies 

£3.807. per annum 
on sum assured 


plus 

£4.80°/ o per annum 

on existing bonuses 


Group Policies 

£4.007. per annum 
on benefits secured and 
existing bonuses 


Interim Bonus 

Policies becoming payable after 1 Januan 
1972 and before the next declaration wil 
until further notice, receive bonuses 
at the same rates. 



A LOT OF LITTLE THINGS ADD UP TO 
THE FINEST HOTELS IN BRUSSELS AND 
PARIS 



A PLACE TO PARK WHEN YOU ARRIVE. 



YEAR-ROUND CLIMATE CONTROL 
TO GIVE YOU COMFORT AND QUIt 



ROOM SERVICE AROUND THE CIOCK 
FVEN WHEN OIHLR HOTFLS CLOSE 
FOR THE NIGHT. 


HILTON APPOINIMFNTS SECRETARY 
TO HELP YOUR BUSINESS DAY RUN AS 
SMOOTHLY AS IT DOES IN YOUR 
OWN OLFTCF 



FAST CHECK-IN AND CHECK-OUT 
SO THAT YOU ARE NEVFR IAIF 
FOR YOUR NEXT APPOINTMEN1. 


At the Brussels Hilton and the Paris Hilton u travelling 
businessman gets what a businessman needs, including things he 
may not expect, for less than he might expect to pay. for 
reservations, rail your travel agent, an/ Hilton International hotel, 
or Hilton Reservation Service. In London, call 493-8888: outside 
London, freefone 227, 


BRUSSELS HILTON 

Businessmen's services are so complete, many firms use the Brussels 
Hilton as their Brussels headquarters. So can you. A quiet location, 
only minutes from the city centre. From £7.00 single, C9.4G double. 


PARIS HILTON 

It’s on the Left Bank in the shadow of the Eiffel Tower, a stroll from 
the Seine yet only five minutes from the city centre. Parisians love 
it for the American beef at Le Western restaurant. From £9.48 
single, £11.88 double. 



BRUSSELS HILTON PARIS HILTON 


Head Office: 35 St. Vincent Place Glasgow C.1 


Rales quoted do not tnr lode service and h-cal fax©*, All quoted rates are sub|ect to 
adjustment to reflect fluctuations in Currency Exchange rates 
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The combination of 


Nabisco, Inc. 


The J. B. Williams Company, Inc. 


has become effective. 


The undersigned initiated this transaction and acted as 
financial adviser to Nabisco , Inc . in the negotiations. 


Lazard Freres & Co. 


TOWN AND COMHBmAl PHTOIIESIMIB 

One of the ten largest property investment groups in Europe, specialising in shop and office 
development and holding properties valued at over £91 million, 72 per cent of them freehold. 


Points made by the Chairman , 

Mr. Kenneth A. Jones , in reporting on the year 
to March 31 , 1971 —"an untypical year, during 
which we had to digest the acquisition of 
the Simo Group". 

REVENUE Net proper! v income has more than 
doubled but a full year’s interest has fallen to be paid 
on the Loan Stock issued for the acquisition of Simo. 
The net effect has been to depress the group profits, 
from £734,814 to £650,933. 

This includes £113,869 representing part of a profit 
made on the purchase of a company and the sale of 
the only property that that company owned. Had the 
full profit of £312,796 on this transaction been 
brought to account the profit would have been 
£849,860. As it is, most of the benefit has gone to 
strengthen the assets position. 

ASSET VALUES Before taking into account the 
conversion of the Unsecured Loan Stock, the net 
asset value per share at March 31, was 213p as 
compared with 136p a year earlier. Allowing for 
conversion the fully diluted value was 140p per share 
as compared with 128p per share a year earlier. 

This marks an improvement of 10.4 per cent, on the 
year. That is the result reckoning from a conservative 


valuation base: broadly, the additional values that 
have been created by the application of work to the 
various development sites, and the additional values 
that will be brought into existence as work proceeds, 
lie dormant in the accounts for future maturing. 
Relating this factor to the quality and character of 
the portfolio, a net asset value per share of 200p by 
1975 (when the Loan Stock becomes convertible) 
would be a more than reasonable assumption. 

BORROWINGS Some £12.2m. of medium-term 
borrowings has been renewed for a further period of 
five and a half years, with beneficial effect on cash 
requirements. Since September 30 the liquid position 
has further improved. 

THE FUTURE The past year was one of progress 
in lettings; of expansion in the development 
programme, now estimated at a value in excess of 
£50m.; and of refinement in the portfolio. The 
company, owning as it does predominantly freehold 
properties, is one that will continue to show asset 
growth in the year ahead. Substantial benefits in 
terms of investment earnings are not scheduled to 
accrue in the immediate future, though even in that 
span income from trading should ensure growth in 
total profits. 
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Investment 


A Boot for the market 


A lot of people are expecting it. The 
institutions with money waiting in the 
wings to be invested would positively 
welcome it. But it does not come—that 
elusive technical reaction to the 
market’s amazing 20% rise since 
November ist. Any gloomy news 
about the economy is still discounted, 
and cheerful views arc promptly sub¬ 
stituted for them instead : glum details 
about an expected further drop in 
Britain’s capital investment in 1972 are 
regarded as less important than a 
speech by Sir Leslie O’Brien saying 
that he can sec definite signs of 
industrial upturn already (ie, that he 
has added his powerful voice to those 
of the Treasury civil servants who have 
probably succeeded in dissuading Mr 
Barber from announcing any purchase 
tax cuts when Parliament reassembles 
next week). At Thursday’s close the 
Financial Times industrial ordinary- 
index stood at 487.0, exactly 3 points 
up on the previous week’s high. 

The market is exhilarated by 
thoughts that a rise of around 5% in 
real gross national product—such as 
many hope for in 1972—is historically 
usually accompanied by something like 
a 15% or 20% rise in company profits ; 
and there were hopeful signs of this 
even on Wednesday, in the form of a 
30% profits rise from Thorn Electrical 
(the great beneficiary from the colour 
television boom, see page 80) and a 
38% increase reported by Grand 
Metropolitan Hotels. 

Bids are beaten or boosted ; and 
the shares concerned seem to go up in 
response to both. Still the centre of 
raging speculation—and of just plain 
rage— Trust Houses Forte has gone on 
rising since Allied Breweries withdrew 
its offer on Monday ; the share closed 
on Wednesday at i86Jp, compared 
with the pre-bid price of 138P. 
Rumours of a new interested party 


behind the aggressive buying of THF 
in the market. are becoming increas¬ 
ingly credible, rpore perhaps than 
some of its profits forecasts are. 

The biggest surprise however— 
especially to the Beccham Group -was 
the counterbid for Glaxo on Wednes¬ 
day from the Boots Company, just as 
the Beecham Group and Glaxo were, 
everybody thought, getting down to a 
nasty fight. 

Besides being agreed, the bid 
from Boots is a sizeable 20% higher 
than its rival’s. The terms, nine Boots 
shares and £4 of 5% convertible loan 
stock for five Glaxo shares, come out 
at around 503P per share of Glaxo and 
make the bid worth £34601 in total. 
According to the latest published 
profits, Glaxo made £2410 pre-tax and 
Boots £25111. But the proportion of 
the equity of the combined company 
that Glaxo will be getting is only 41 %, 
rising to 44% after conversion. This 
is because, after years of rationalising 
the merger with Timothy Whites and, 
therefore, flat earnings per share, 
Boots’s profits are surging forward. 

Assuming a 25% growth in the 
current year on the Boots side to £31111, 
the terms of the offer—which specify 
that the contributions of both compa¬ 
nies are reflected—argue for a forecast 



from Glaxo of reduced profits, of 
around £21111. This is the one point 
Glaxo's shareholders might query. 
Glaxo's profits are plateau-bound, not 
on a downward slope. So either Boots 
will be forecasting even higher profits 
—it had an excellent Christmas—or 
there will be initial dilution for them. 
But the offer is so far above the pre¬ 
vious bid that it seems unlikely 
Beecham will come back with a much 
higher offer. Quite rightly, however, 
Beecharn has requested the informa¬ 
tion Glaxo has supplied to Boots, as 
die takeover rules allow. 

The reasons Boots can bid up high 
are twofold. The financial argument is 
that its shares, at 23ip, are near an 



Three's a crowd ; Boots's Norman, Glaxo's Wilson, and, in the cold, Beecham's Edwards 
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all-time peak and are on a highly 1 
acquisition-suited p/e of 29. The 
industrial argument is that Boots is a 
small (turnover of £3001) pharmaceu¬ 
ticals producer, in need of more 
capacity and overseas outlets, and 
anxious to expand in this growing field. 
But most of Boots’s total £257111, 
turnover, and none of Glaxo’* £ 173m, 
is in retail trading, and the arguments 
for vertical integration in the drugs 
field is riot strong. The financial 
aigument is the stronger. From its own 
experience Boots knows that a well- 
planned investment programme, such 
as has cost Glaxo £20111, takes time 
to come to fruition in earnings per 
share, and it intends to harvest the 
fruit. There is no real danger of mono¬ 
poly, Jess than there was with 
Beechanfs bid. 

Thorn Electrical Industries 

Roses too 

Thorn Electrical Industries' shares rose 
2ip to 493P after the excellent interim 
results on Wednesday. The market 
knew that colour television is booming, 
and Thorn’s results showed this with a 
30% rise in profits to £ 19.6m : remark¬ 
able at this stage in the colour television 
boom since 80% of sets are rented. 
Depreciation is expected first, and the 
profits later. Instead both have arrived 
together. 

Thorn expects to be able to finance 
the heavy initial cost of rental without 
calling on shareholders. Its tax charge 
is reduced by the high level of capital 
allowances, and £3111 of the first half’s 
£8111 tax provision is being tucked 
away in the tax equalisation account; 
and the company ario has adequate 
facilities at the bank, although the 
increase of 30% in the interest charge 
to £2.5111 suggests that it has not had 
to make full use of them yet. Cash 
requirements will be over the peak in a 
year or two. 

Thorn has about 60% of the 
specialist rental market—there are 
some general retailers of electrical 
goods who also rent television—so that 
it is in a strong competitive position, 
particularly relative to Japanese and 
other far eastern competition, about 
which Sir Jules Thorn expressed con¬ 
cern in the last annual report. The 
Japanese have been hindered by the 
yen’s revaluation, and a major trading 
attack on Europe will not be so easy for 
them as it was in America. Anyhow, 
Thorn have 17m sets in both black-and- 
white And colour which were cheaper 



than the far eastern competition even 
before the revaluation of the yen. 

Consumer goods, and particularly 
television, contributed nearly 70% of 
Thorn profits last year. The 30% 
improvement should be maintained to 
give full year pre-tax profits of £4801 
and earnings of 23P per share, putting 
the prospective p/e at 22 at 493p. The 
price is kept down by the low dividend, 
which is covered three times. Thorn’s 
strength over the whole of its 
market, and the growth of profits, 
should justify a prospective p/e nearer 
to 30 than 20. 

Wall Street 

All business is not 
good business 

New York 

Profit-taking has blunted the swift six- 
week rise in American stock prices. 
The Dow Jones industrial average of 
blue chips closed on Wednesday at 911, 
up 110 points, or 14%, since the end 
of November ; but a meagre 2 points 
of this rise had been added in the last 


five trading days. A number of high- 
priced glamour stocks got caught in 
the profit-taking buzz, including 
Polaroid, Burroughs and Bausch and 
Lomb. 

But, even as the big names on the 
New York exchange predictably were 
stopped in their tracks, trading activity 
continued strong on the American 
exchange and in the over-the-counter 
market. Both of them trade mainly in 
the lower-priced and often speculative 
issues which in recent weeks have been 
luring smaller investors back into the 
market. In the six-week rally, the 
index of all shares trading on the 
American exchange has risen 10.5%. 

At mid-week, the Wall Street com¬ 
munity awoke to the embarrassing 
news that a 19-year-old Philadelphia 
college student had for some days been 
phoning a number of brokers in the 
area and had placed orders with some 
of them to buy shares—not because he 
wanted the shares but simply to prove 
that the firms’ procedures were lax in 
dealing with the public. The student, 
Mr Abraham Treff, said he called some 
25 member organisations of the New 
York stock exchange and had his 
orders accepted and executed by sales¬ 
men in six of them, including some 
very prominent houses such as Merrill 
Lynch and Pierce Fenner and Smith. 
Under stock exchange rules, customers' 
men may not accept orders from 
strangers until they have checked out 
their credit; further, most firms 
require a cash deposit on the initial 
order. Mr TrefTs free ride stood to 
make him a lot of money. The New 
York exchange announced it has called 
all of the salesmen on the carpet; but 
it has directed most of its chagrin at the 
student, saying it is looking into the 
possibility that he violated the stipu- 
lative provisions of the federal securi¬ 
ties laws, a criminal offence. 


Key indicators 

: world bourses 




Stock price indices 


Percentage change on 1 


Jan 

1971-72 

one 

one 

one record 

London and Wall 
Street rise 

12 

high 

low 

week 

month 

year high 

through bouts of 

London 

485.0 

485.0 

305.3 

+ 0.2 

4- 5.6 

+41.7 - 7.1 

profit-taking 

Japan boosted by 

New York 910.8 

950.8 

798.0 

+ 0.7 

+ b.4 

+ 8.3 - 8.5 

reflationary 

Canada 

201.4 

201.4 

162.6 

4- 4.2 

+ 12.2 

+12.2 - 2.5 

budget. Australia 

Australia 

493.8 

518.5 

405.0 

- 1.9 

+ 7.0 

- 1.7 -25.6 

depressed by 

Japan 

207.0 

208.2 

148.3 

+ 7.1 

+10.8 

+33.7 - 0.6 

rumours of cuts 

H'kong 

336.4 

408.3 

201.1 

- 2.1 

+ 12.7 

+54.7 -17.2 

in Japanese 

Belgium 

99.1 

106.7 

90.7 

4* 1.5 

+ 3.7 

+ 4.4 - 7.7 

imports of 

France 

69.9 

79.2 

61.6 

+ 1.0 

+ 3.6 

- 8.4 -18.8 

minerals. 

Germany 

98.1 

112.7 

87.6 

- 1.3 

+ 4.0 

- 4.2 -30.1 


Holland 

108.9 

128.0 

93.0 

+ 2.8 

+ 7.1 

- 4.8 -18.6 


Italy 

47.3 

60.1 

44.0 

— 

+ 3.1 

-14.3 -59.4 


Sweden 

322.4 

322.4 

2457 

+ 3.2 

+ 8.6 

+25.8 -14.1 


Stock prices and yields are on pages 93 and 94 
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Paper 

Is clay the 
greatest ? 

English China Clays depends on the 
paper industry for 90% of its market. 
The worldwide paper recession has hit 
ECC badly, which is why its 1971 
results, announced on Thursday, were 
bad. Pretax profits, at £ 11.7m, were 
only slightly up on last year's £11.2m. 

However, these figures include 
redundancy payments made in the 
current year. Without these, the 1971 
profits would have been £ 12.2m. The 
market was pleased and marked 
the shares up a few pence. Although the 
world paper market is static, and no 
price rise is imminent, the long¬ 
term prospects of ECC are excellent; 
it is supplying a steadily growing 
market, mainly overseas, where 
demand is price inelastic. Volume and 
margins are thus easily raised. The 
only problem for ECC is that its main 
markets are in continental Europe, and 
only a small fraction of its sales goes 
to Britain and the United States, the 
two countries where growth prospects 
this year look best. So recovery could 
be delayed until late 1972, but the 
market should discount it before then. 

Australian minerals _ 

Strikes while the 
iron is cold? _ 

Sydney 

Australia's iron ore producers, after 
a decade of spectacular and uninter¬ 
rupted growth, are now preparing 
themselves for a troubled vear. 
Revaluation of the Australian dollar 
against the United States dollar, a 
cutback in Japanese steel production 
and Australia's renewed trade union 
militancy have come within months of 
each other »to cause some hasty revisions 
of profit projections. 

The direct losses from revaluation 
are the easiest to calculate. The largest 
exporter, Hamcrsley Holdings, will pay 
a penalty of (A 8 .& 4 m a year for having 
written its contracts with Japanese 
steel mills in American dollars. If the 
level of Australia's upvaluation rises 
from the present 6 . 32 % to the widely- 
predicted 8 . 57 % the loss would rise 
to around $Ai 2 m. 

There will -be indirect losses as well. 


BUSINESS : INVESTMENT 

Major iron ore producers in South 
Africa, which devalued by a greater 
amount than the United States, and 
several South American countries, 
which have stayed put with the dollar, 
will now enjoy a price advantage ovei 
Australian suppliers. The benefit 
bestowed by geography of a shorter 
haul for bulk carriers will still remain, 
but, as ships get larger, freight 
becomes a smaller proportion of the 
landed price in Japan, There have 
already been some reports of a renewed 
Japanese interest in opening up major 
new fields in South Africa. 

Of more immediate concern are the 
rumours of a cutback in demand by 
the Japanese. The contracts allow the 
Japanese to take 10% more or 10% 
less than the standard quantity of iron 
ore each year. Last year they took 
10% more—but this time it looks as 
though they will take 10% less, mean¬ 
ing a turnaround of 20%. Usually the 
figure is agreed in December, but the 
currency revaluation has postponed the 
date until early February. The mills 
might try to cut deliveries even more 
by renegotiating the contracts. The 
latest forecasts out of Tokyo arc for a 
steel output of only 110m—120m tons 
by 1975, against earlier figures of 175m. 

The three main mines concerned 
are Goldsworthy, which produced 6m 
tons last year and contributed 9% or so 
of the profit of Consolidated Gold 
Fields, owners of a third of the mine ; 
Mount Newman, which produced 
5m tons and is 30%-owned by 
Broken Hill Proprietary (and contribu¬ 
ted about 20% of the profits) ; and 
Hamersley Holdings, which produced 
20m tons, and is 54%-owned by 
Conzinc Riotinto of Australia, 34% 
by Kaiser Steel and the rest by the 
public. The opening of Hamersley'? 
Paraburdoo mine has accordingly been 
postponed ; its output this year will 
be closer to 22.5m tons than the hoped- 
for 28m tons. 
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Hamersley conveyor: on the retreat 


Mount Newman has not yet 
announced any change in its »plans 
to raise capacity to 30m tons by the 
end of this year, but the uncertainty, 
combined with a reduction in local 
steel production by 8%-9%, has 
poured cold water on the incipient 
optimism for BHP\s immediate future. 
Profits from oil, $A22in of which 
first appeared last year, may go another 
*$Aiom to the better, but not enough 
to offset the decline in both exports 
of iron ore and domestic production 
of steel. All the same, some analysts 
expect a net profit of $A8om in the 
year to May, compared witli $A69in 
last time—but even at a more realistic 
$A75m, BHPs p/e ratio, at $Ai2, is an 
expectant 23. Another difficulty in 
predicting the results is that there is 
some dispute over the way tax 
concessions are treated. The auditors 
qualified the report last year and said 
that profits would have been $Ai2.8m 
lower had consistent accounting 
principles been adopted. 

If there is a wariness about estimates 
for BHP it is nothing compared with 
the attitude to CRA. As well as the 
uncertainty about Hamersley, the 
aluminium producer Comalco is 
suffering from the worldwide glut, 
and the production debut of Bougain¬ 
ville Copper has been clouded by 
suggestions that Japanese smelters will 
also ask for a 20% cut -in the amounts 
they have contracted to take. The 
company has heard nothing officially 
from the Japanese, but at a time when 
copper prices are so low even the 
suggestion of having to find a new 
market for 19,000 tons of copper a 
year is enough to give the market the 
jitters. 
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Lloyds & Bolsa International Bank Limited 
Extracts from the first Report & Accounts. 

Results for the Period Ended 30th September 1971 


The following is a summary of the Consolidated 
Profit & Loss Account taken from the first 
Report A Statement of Accounts of Lloyds & 
Bolsa International Bank Limited (LBI) for the 
period ended 30 th September 1971 . 

The figures have been produced on a full 
disclosed basis and the accounts have therefore 
been prepared without taking advantage of the 
exemptions granted to banking companies by 
| the Companies Acts of 1948 and 1967. 

| Summary of consolidated profit and loss 
j account for the period ended 30th 
September 1971 

Profit before taxation 
Taxation 

Net profit available for 
distribution 
Dividends 

Special dividends paid 
by the merging banks 
prior to the merger: 

Bank of London & South 
America Limited 884,000 

Lloyds Bank Europe 
Limited 806,000 

Proposed first and final 
dividend at the rate of 
3.945p per share payable 
on 5th February 1972 1,570,000 

Retained profit 4,345,000 

It is estimated that the net proht available 
for distribution would be equivalent to about 
£8 million in a full year. This represents 20p per 
£1 ordinary share of LBI and on the gioup 
capital employed (at current va.ues) of £96 
million, an earnings rate after taxation of 
8.3 percent. 

The illusion of profits in conditions of 
inflation 

During the period covered by these accounts, 
many of the currencies of the countries in which 
the LBI Group operates lost value in terms of 
sterling; others, fewer in number, appreciated. 
This factor has, as usual, been taken into 


consideration and fully provided for in the 
accounts. 

However, what has not been taken into 
consideration is the fall in the purchasing power 
of sterling; during the year ended 30th Septem¬ 
ber 1971, the U.K. consumer price index rose 9*9 
percent. Using this index, wc have made our 
own calculations of the effect of this inflation on 
shareholders 1 funds invested. 

Almost all companies suffer, of course, from 
the effects of inflation, although this is seldom 
remarked upon in the reports of U.K. financial 
institutions. We have felt that the effect of 
inflation has merited examination in two 
respects. The retention of sufficient profits to 
maintain the true worth of your investment 
is remarked upon later. The other problem is 
that whereas the fall in the sterling value of 
funds invested overseas may be a good charge 
for United Kingdomtaxpurposcs.no deduction 
is allowed in respect of the fall in the internal 
purchasing power of the pound sterling. This, 
as is well known, results in the tax charge in 
relation to real profits being very much higher, 
in percentage terms, than that fixed by Parlia¬ 
ment and calculated on the paper profits. 
Proposals for the reform of company taxation 
are now being considered by the Treasury; this 
is one obvious inequity which the new pro¬ 
posals could remedy. 

To illustrate the effects of this situation 
on the results now reported to you: 

£000's 

The profit before taxation 12,644 

From this should be deducted 

the amount calculated as 

necessary to maintain the value 

of your investment in LBI in 

terms of current purchasing 

power 4,200 


The profit before tax and 
extraordinary item, in terms of 
currency of constant value, 
therefore amounted to 8,444 

From this, tax must be deducted 5,168 


Leaving available 3,276 


In fact, the overall amount of tax, fixed by 
Parliament at a rate of 40 per cent, on paper 
profits becomes, when related to real profits, 
an effective rate of 61 per cent,, to which must 
be added the 38 per cent, income tax suffered 
by shareholders on dividends. The need to 
preserve the value, in real terms, of the capital 
employed is the principal reason for our 
decision to pay a dividend of 3.945p for the 
period 10th May to 30th September, equivalent 
to an annual rate of 10 per cent, which is only 
fractionally above the 9.8325 pei cent, paid by 
BOLSA before the merger. We felt that the 
erosion of capital brought about by inflation 
called for caution and restraint in the matter 
of the dividend, if we are to retain the proper 
capita] base for future growth, and it is hoped 
that shareholders will appreciate the point. 

Thus, despite some most welcome reductions 
in U.K. fiscal levels, your group remains under 
a heavy burden of direct and indirect taxation. 
Despite this burden, we have again made a 
substantial contribution to the “invisible* 1 
export earnings of the City of London, and thus 
of the country as a whole. 

Satisfactory results 

The group’s South and Central American 
and Continental European branches, taken 
overall, produced satisfactory results. Income 
from sterling and foreign currency lending 
operations and foreign exchange business in 
London and Nassau made a substantial con¬ 
tribution to the results now reported. 

The Investment Banking division, reorgan¬ 
ised in 1970, was able in 1971 to generate 
considerable profits from its dealing operations 
in securities. The international financing 
services of the Balfour, Williamson group and f 
the investment banking and insurance sub¬ 
sidiaries continued to make satisfactory con¬ 
tributions to the group profit. 


Salient figures from consolidated 
balance sheet 

Authorised capital £60,000,000 

Issued capital and reserves £ 90 , 402,000 
Deposit, current and other 
accounts £ 1 , 461 , 430,000 


£12,644,000 

5,169,000 

7,605,000 
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future Prospects in a World of Change and Challenge 


“Flexibility; the key to LBI success 91 , 
says Chairman, Donal S.A. Carroll. 

The new bank, Lloyds & Dolsa International, 


successfully to take up many new challenges. 

An enlarged Community will not only 
expand its own interna) trade but will be a key 
agent in the growth of trade with both the 
industrialised and the developing nations of the 


America and other regions that have been our 
trading partners and need access to huropc. 

In these circumstances, LBI, as a member of 
the City banking complex, faces new and still 
barely defined opportunities to broaden and 
diversify its business m the enlarged 
Community. The new hank inherits from LBL 
1 long tradition of activity in continental 
Europe, considering also the even longer 
issoeiation of HOLS A with the republics of 
Latin America and with two other European 
:ounlrics, Spain and Portugal, it is clear that 
LBI brings together complex and valuable 
bundations in two crucially importu it groups 
d( nations. The basic structure is completed by 
he key international offices in Swit/eiland, 
New York and London. To these established 
eatures of LBI should be added the experience 
and reputation gained «n other areas such as 
Eastern Europe, Japan, the Middle East and 
Australasia, and our valuable link with the 
Mellon Bank and all that that implies in the 
IJ.S.A. In London our association with Lloyds 
Bank Limited and its vast connections gives 
LBI the prospect of a wide range of new 
opportunities. 

Linking world financial centres 

The concept of international banking in us 
widest sense may be simply expressed as the 
ibility to identify capital and credit needs all 
>ver the world and to find the resources to 
satisfy them. LBI comes into existence with an 
ntcrnational structure giving it not only direct 
epresentation in the principal international 
inanciul centres, but also a wide network of 
offices in both the capital-forming and capital- 
rnngry nations of the western world. Within 
his general concept of LBIN principal activities 
here will doubtless be many particular areas of 
inancial and commercial business in which the 
lew bank will be able successfully to combine 
he many specialised skills and wide regional 
xperience accumulated by its directors and 
taff. In achieving success the new team will 
lemonstrate the imagination and flexibility of 
.pproach that are needed in a rapidly changing 
vorld. 


These urr extracts from (he Report A 4t taunts !V7l and 
He Statement b\ Donat S A (.art oil < hint man. Lloyds 
t Botsa International Bank l imited 
The full text can he obtained jram the Set rotary, l.loytU 
< Bolsa International Bank I td , 40-b 6 Queen 1 u toria 
'trtet, London, EC4T4LL 
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Unit trusts 


Yes, but don't lust dive in blindly 


'Many newspapers are advising their 
readers to buy unit trusts because the 
stock market looks good for the next 
year. Our own guess is that the market 
is more than halfway through its bull 
phase. Anybody who comes into unit 
trusts now should either stand ready 
to sell when the market shows signs 
of going bear—or be prepared to hang 
on until the next bull market comes 
round. 

The chart shows how horribly mis¬ 
guided the small saver remains : he 
buys too late and sells too early. Last 
year, when the average unit trust 
showed a growth of capital and income 
of 41.3%, too many unitholders sold 
halfway up the staircase, as soon as 
their investments had at last got back 
up to the price at which they were 
purchased at the tail-end of the 1968-69 
bull market. It will be a misfortune if 
small savers now flock back in great 
profusion in the later part of the 
1971-72 bull market, only to be dis¬ 
illusioned again. This time there is the 
additional danger of too many being 
lured into the fashion of property 
bonds in exactly the way that some 
were lured into unit trusts in 1968-69. 

There are now 263 unit trusts in 
Britain which are analysed for our 
quarterly tables, shown below'. They arc 
a very average collection of invest¬ 
ments. Over most time-spans about 
half of them beat the Financial Times 


Actuaries all-share index, and about 
half do worse. But winners over one 
year are very often losers over two or 
more years. There have been no 
absolutely consistent star performers, 
although there have been rather too 
many consistent losers. The new unit- 
holder, who wants a safe ride, with the 
expectation that his savings will be 
protected against inflation in the Jong 
run, should choose a trust that has 
done a bit better than the market most 
years: the more adventurous might try 
testing the law that what goes down, 
but has not usually in the past stayed 
down, comes up. 

In Che short run, some trusts can, 
and do, out-perform the market hand¬ 
somely. This is due to a variety of 
factors, including luck. The top of any 
short-term league is bound to contain 
specialists which happen to be com¬ 
mitted to the right sector at the right 
time. There will also be a number of 
new trusts that started operations when 
a market trend was already underway ; 
and usually a predominance of small 
trusts which can be adjusted more 
flexibly to changing circumstances. But 
luck and specialisations can work both 
ways, and flexible little trusts become 
less flexible big trusts (because that is 
naturally often their managers’ aim). 
Short-term tables do have their point: 
they highlight new talents in the 
business; they show the effects of 


UNIT TRUSTS 
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management changes; and they 
emphasise recent influences on unit 
trust prices generally. 

This year, for example, our table 
showing performance in the year to 
December 31, 1971, vividly reflects 
the boom in second-line stocks and 
long-cherished recovery situations. 

A lot of the funds in the top 20 
are either specifically oriented in this 
direction—like Oceanic Performance, 
Slater Walker Assets and M&G 
Recovery —or have adopted a -similar 
investment approach : they were often 
trusts that went for high yielding 
(and therefore supposedly “risky”) 
domestic shares during the 1969-70 
recession. In 1971 high yielders turned 
into growth stocks as well. They will 
find the going harder in 1972. 

A good example is Scotincome, 
whose successful selection of obscure 
recovery stocks has won it a place in 
both the one- and three-year tables. 
The bull market has brought back two 
trusts to the one-year table from the 
Surinvest Group. High speed dealing 
in special situations was always the 
forte of its mastermind, Mr John 
Ormond, hero of the 1968 bull market 
—but subsequently smitten by the 
trials of Job when the bear market 
came. In 1971 he has hauled Surinvest 
Performance from the bottom to near 
the top of the charts; Surinvest Future 
Income Fund, which contains many of 
the same stocks, is up there with it. 
Surinvest’s ill-fated Raw Materials 
Fund has been handed over to a new 
money manager, ex-journalist Mr John 
Coyne, to manage as a growth fund : 
he has handily supplied his own name, 
in place of the Surinvest label, down 
there near the bottom of the one-year 
table. 

The one-year table also spotlights 
the success to date of the Portfolio 
Management group, whose trusts— 
such as Portfolio Growth with Income 
—have been up with the leaders since 
they started in 1970. The group’s 
system is to hold concentrated port¬ 
folios—perhaps 30 or so closely studied 
Shares—and to indulge in a Chinese 
system of self-criticism for managers 
whose shares fail to make their objec¬ 
tive of 25% growth in a reasonable 
time. The trusts are an advertisement 
for the group’s business of offering 
management for personal portfolios. 
Thus they get a lot of attention, and 
probably will not be allowed to grow 
too big. 

The leader in the one-year table— 
the only trust actually to double its 
value in 1971—is Oceanic Perform¬ 
ance ; its suctess has pulled it trium- 
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Three-year winners: Jasset's St Giles, Oceanic's Lee, Target's Chancellor, Scotbits' de Vink 


phantly from a lossmaker into second going in view of their relatively large now, but may be shrewd for the future, 

place in the three-year table as well, size and conservative investment M&G’s Midland and General has 

It is one of the eight ex-Hodge trusts approach. Clyde General and Discrc- an inevitable regional concentration on 

which have come to rest and recover tionary are two good examples of the engineering sector ; it currently has 

at Triumph Investment Trust under trusts which plod conservatively and 27% of the fund in it, and this is an- 

the new Oceanic banner. Mr Leonard solidly on over the long-term, with a other unfashionable mixture that could 

Lee is noted for turning over the generally better than average perform- payoff in 1972. 

Oceanic Performance portfolio two or ancc but without ever hitting the high The long-awaited recovery in the 
three times a month. His less aggres- spots. United States should at last mean some 

sivc Oceanic Financial Fund is also Two interesting trusts appear in both changes at the bottom of the tables, 
well up the one-year table, and Oceanic lists. One is Ebor General : despite the where the American specialists still 

Recovery was not all that far out of name, it is a recovery- fund but held feature so prominently in both the 

the top 20 there. up relatively well in the bear market, one-year and three-year lists. It is 

The two Barclays funds have marked The managers, Ivory and Sime, pursue disappointing to see Shield down there 

up solid long-term achievements : a contracyclical policy — ic , they go with them ; this is a glum performance 

Unicom Income also made it to the for shares which nobody else wants, by a middle-of-the-road fund which 

one-year list, and Unicom 500 only The trust’s 28% sta^e in the capital used to be the star performer of the 

narrowly missed it. This is very good goods sector may seem unfashionable National Group’s stable. 

Best and worst growth records among unit trusts on an offered price basis to December 31, 1971, net-of-tax 
income reinvested. No account taken of capital gains tax paid. 
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£m 
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Cm 

% 
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7o 

Oceanic Performance Oceanic 

0.6 

102.9 

Jessel Property 







Surinvest Future 




& General 

Jessel Britannia 

9.0 

87,4 

59 5 

17.0 

0.4 

Income 

Surinvest 

0.4 

91.5 

Oceanic Performance Oceanic 

06 

79 1 

102.9 

- 6.0 

-18.2 

Portfolio Growth 




Target Financial 

Target 

11 4 

61.5 

583 

10.3 

- 7.5 

with Income 

Portfolio 

03 

80.6 

Ebor Property & 







Ebor Property & 




Building 

Ebor 

07 

60.9 

77.1 

5.3 

-13.7 

Building 

Ebor 

0.7 

77 1 

Financial Priority 

London Wall 

1.3 

50.4 

57.8 

8.3 

-12.0 

Slater Walker Assets 

Slater Walker 

73 

73.6 

Scotincome 

Scotbits 

55 

492 

71.7 

- 3.8 

- 9.7 

High income Priority London Wall 

95 

73.5 

Ebor General 

Ebor 

2.8 

47 0 

65.8 

- 1.8 

- 9.7 

Oceanic Financial 

Oceanic 

1.4 

73.0 

Jessel Income 

Jessel Britannia 

39 

43.2 

56.3 

10 9 

17.4 

Scotincome 

Scotbits 

5.5 

71.7 

Raw Materials & 







Surinvest 




General 

Janus 

2 7 

42.9 

42.7 

10.9 

- 9.7 

Performance 

Surinvest 

25 

71.1 

Schroder Income 

Schroder Wagg 

6.6 

41.1 

41 8 

3.0 

- 3.4 

Tyndall Ulster 

Tyndall 

0.5 

70.2 

Unicorn 500 

Barclays Unicorn 

13.4 

39 7 

61.6 

- 2.1 

-12.7 

Talisman 

L S Fund 

07 

67.8 

M&G Midland & 







M&G Midland & 




General 

M&G 

5.0 

38.7 

67.4 

08 

-17.8 

General 

M&G 

5.0 

67.4 

High Income Priority London Wall 

9.5 

37.7 

73.5 

- 2.5 

-18 6 

Ebor General 

Ebor 

28 

65.8 

Castle Extra Income 

Jessel Britannia 

10.2 

37.3 

45 0 

7.7 

-12.1 

Sister Walker High 




Brandt's Income 

Brandt's 

0.8 

35.5 

43.2 

3.1 

- 8.2 

Income 

Slater Welker 

4.8 

65.0 

Discretionary 

Discretionary 

2.0 

35.0 

54.2 

3.7 

-15.6 

Portfolio Capital 

Portfolio 

1.0 

64.4 

Unicorn Income 

Barclays Unicorn 

19.4 

33.1 

62.2 

0.1 

-18.1 

Target Consumer 

Target 

20 

64.2 

Clyde General 

M&G (Scotland) 

1.1 

33 0 

43.7 

5.9 

-12.6 

M&G Recovery 

M&G 

2.0 

63.4 

Jeesel City of 







S&P Japan Growth 

Save & Prosper 

34 

63.1 

London 

Jessel Britannia 

1.4 

32.7 

58.6 

4.1 

-19.6 

Abacus Giants 

Abecus 

0.6 

62.9 

Abacus Income 

Abacus 

1.6 

32.5 

51.3 

4.5 

-16.2 

Unicorn Income 

Barclays Unicorn 

19.4 

62.2 

FT-Aetuaries all-share (income reinvested) 


19.2 

43.4 

- 4.9 

-12.6 

FT-Actuaries all-share (income reinvested) 


43.4 

Bottom 10 over three years 






Bottom 10 over one year 



Vavasaeur Int 











Mining 

Vsvasseur 

1.2 

-15.9 

- 6.7 

- 4.7 

— 

Shield 

National 

19.0 

12.2 

Jessel Gold & Gan 

Jessel Britannia 

4.5 

-17.3 

2.1 

- 9.1 

-10.9 

Hill Samuel Int 

Hill Samuel 

14.1 

9.9 

London & Wall 











Street 

London Wall 

2.3 

-18.8 

25.4 

-12.7 

-25.8 

Securities of America 

Allied-Hembro 

1.2 

61 

Hill Samuel Int 

Hill Samuel 

14.1 

-19.3 

9.9 

-17.2 

-11.3 

Metals Minerals and 




Vavasaeur Oil & 







Commodities 

Allied-Hembro 

11.3 

5.7 

Energy 

Vavaaseur 

4.4 

-19.4 

16.6 

-15.3 

-18.4 

Oceanic Overseas 

Oceanic 

1.1 

4.6 

Oceanic Overseas 

Oceanic 

1 7 

-21.6 

4.8 

-23.6 

- 19 

Jessel Gold & Gen 

Jessel Britannia 

45 

2.1 

Metals Minerals & 











Commodities 

Allied-Hembro 

11.3 

-25.7 

5.7 

-18 8 

-13.4 

Oversees 

Mallet 

2.4 

1.7 

Hilt Samuel Dollar 

Hill Samuel 

3.6 

-26.0 

13.6 

-164 

—22.5 

Coyne Growth 

Surinvest 

t 

- 2.1 

Oversea • 

Mallet 

2.4 

-32.6 

1.7 

-29.2 

- 6.7 

Vavasaeur Int Mining 

Vsvasseur 

1.2 

- 6.7 

Securities of America 

Allied-Hembro 

1.2 

-36.8 

61 

-21.0 

24.6 

Pen Australian 

Southern Cross 

11 5 

- 7.0 


Bankings supplied by Funds* 

Current she statistics supplied by G. S. Herbert iBelow £100,000 
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APPOINTMENTS 


The University of Manchester 

Investigational Officer or Senior Investigational Officer 

The University invitee applications for this post in the Research 
Support Unit of the Faculty of Economic and Social Studies. The 
person appointed will be responsible to the Dean for setting up, and 
supervising the operation of, a branch of the Research Support Unit 
dealing with the collection, sorting and processing of Economic and 
Social data. The successful applicant should have a good honours 
degree In Economics or a closely related subject, and. ideally, have 
post-graduate experience Involving the use of published or un-published 
Economic Statistics. Some knowledge of the use nl computers for the 
storage, processing and retrieval of data would be useful and h 
successful applicant not having such knowledge would be expected to 
acquire it. Salary ranges : investigational Officer £l,248-£l,695 i» a . 
Senior Investigational Officer £l,902-£3,003 pa. F S.S U. Particulars and 
application forms, returnable by January 31st, from the Registrar, The 
University, Manchester M13 9PL. Quote ref . 224 71 E 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


SERCK LIMITED 

- 1971 REPORT - 

Salient points from the Review by 
Mr K. M. Leach, C.B.E., the Chairman, circulated to 
shareholders with the Annual Report and Accounts 



1971 

1970 


rooo 

rooo 

Sales were 

29,800 

25.700 

Profit before tax is 

2,510 

1,605 

The profit is being used 



to pay taxes 

1,080 

742 

to pay debenture issue expenses 

75 

— 

to pay dividends (if approved) 

612 

459 

retained in the business 

743 

404 

The dividend recommended is 

8% 

6% 

Capital employed is 

18,000 

17,000 

Earnings per share ore 

4.7p 

2.8p 


We are encouraged by the progress achieved in 1971. The 
improvement in the performance of the Group is substantial. 
Mr R. G. Martin was appointed a non-executive Director in 
December 1971. 

Prospects: Profit in 1971 was 16% of capital employed 
which compares well with tne engineering industry as a 
whole. However, we consider it still insufficient for a 
progressive company and our object is to raise this percentage. 
In 1972 we face two important factors partly outside our 
control: whether, with the present demand for capital goods 
a sufficient volume of orders can be maintained; and 
whether, having signed the C.B.I. Price Restraint Under¬ 
taking, we can hold costs, particularly materials, salaries and 
wages to appropriate levels. 

Nevertheless, on present evidence we expect to report 
another increase in profits in 1972. 


SERCK LIMITED, P.O, BOX NO: 59SB, WARWICK ROAD, 
BIRMINGHAM B11 2QY. 


BRITISH 

ENKALON Limited 

n MARKET RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 

Market Analyst 

The position involves the collection, preparation and Inter¬ 
pretation of textile market statistics within a developed system. 
Additionally, the function encompasses the forcast support given 
to the company’s divisions and corporate management. Despite 
having a high numerate content, the position Is not seen as being 
deskbound. Involvement with the U.K. Textile Industry and 
with our European parent company, AKZO, will be necessary. 

The successful candidate Is likely to fall within the 24-28 
age group, possess a degree incorporating statistics and to have 
had sufficient market research involvement to appreciate Its 
contribution to a developing Company. Experience within the 
Textile Industry would be viewed as a distinct advantage 

The position is based at the company's headquarters in 
Leicester and the salary will reflect the qualifications and 
potential of the successful candidate. 

Curriculum vitae, marked " Private and Confidential *' 
should be sent to . 

P. D. Mulllner, Market Research Manager, 

British Enkalon Limited, Enkalon House, 

Regent Road, Leicester, LEI OAF. 


MAN-MADE FIBRE PRODUCERS 


INSTITUTE OF DEVELOPMENT STUDIES 

at the University of Sussex 

DIRECTOR 


The contract of the present Director (Mr Dudley 
Seers) expires in mid-1972 and the Governing Body 
invites applications for the vacant post from men and 
women of any nationality. 

The Institute, which is an autonomous national institu¬ 
tion, located at the University of Sussex, was established 
in 1966 to carry out research, teaching and advisory work 
in development studies. It is continuing to expand and 
expects substantially to increase its present size by 
1975/6. 

The Director, who should have proven administrative 
ability, a professional reputation in a social science and 
experience of developing countries, is responsible for 
the administration and the academic work of the 
Institute. The successful candidate will be appointed on 
contract normally for five years, with other terms and 
conditions (including F.S.S.U ) similar to those which 
apply to senior posts in UK Universities. 

The salary of the post will be negotiated with the 
successful candidate but on present university scales 
will not be less than £6,000 per annum. A Director's flat 
is available in the Institute building, for which a rental 
contribution is payable by the Director. 

Further particulars are available from the Administrative 
Secretary, Institute of Development Studies at ths 
University of Sussex, Falmsr, BRIGHTON BN1 9RE, 
Sussex. All enquiries will be treated in strict confidence. 

The dosing date for applications is 36.2.1971 
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APPOINTMENTS 


The University of 
Manchester 
Institute of Science 
and Technology 

DEPARTMENT OP 
MANAGEMENT SCIENCES 

Research Fellow in 
Marketing 

The U.M.I.S T. Deparlment of 
Management Sciences la one 
of the oldest and largest 
centres of Management educa¬ 
tion In the United Kingdom, 
embracing & substantial re¬ 
search school engaged upon a 
variety of industry sponsored 
research projects. 

Applications are Invited for 
the above vacancy from 
suitably qualified graduates in 
Economics, Statistics and Oper¬ 
ational Research, with some 
research experience. 

The successful candidate will 
become a member of a team 
engaged upon a marketing re¬ 
search project associated with 
a substantial Group of 
Companies engaged in the 
British Steel Castings Industry 
The project team Includes a 
number of members of Mail 
and Is associated with Professor 
Roland Smith, CarntigUin- 
Viyella Professor of Marketing 
at U.M.I.S.T. 

The Research Fellowship 
appointment will be for three 
years. 

Commencing salary will be 
In the Lecturer Grade : £1,401- 
£3,417 per annum, with 
Superannuation under F.S.s.U. 

Requests for application forms, 
quoting Reference number 
MS/ 2/ AD should be made to 
The Registrar, U M-I.S.T., Sack- 
ville Street. Manchestci, M60 
1QD, to whom completed lorms 
should be returned by . 31st 
January, 1972 


University of 
Strathclyde 

Postgraduate Study 

POLITICS 

Enquiries are invited from final 
year undergraduates and others 
interested m post-graduate 
study in the Strathclyde de¬ 
partment The department 
ollrrs ooutses and supervision 
for the M.Sc and Ph I) 
degrees Applicants are eligible 
for SSRC Quota Awards 

Details from PROFESSOR 
RICHARD ROSE, McCance 
Building, University of Strath¬ 
clyde, Richmond Street. Glas¬ 
gow. G1 1XQ 


Economics 

Simplified 

Economics made easy at the 
ESSRA School of Economic 
Studies Evening classes at 
Victoria begin January 25 A 27, 
7pm 

Subjects include . Economic 
definitions. Basic economic 
principles, Inflation, Employ¬ 
ment, Wages, Prices, Taxation, 
Subsidies tno previous know¬ 
ledge assumed) Twelve-week 
course £2, all materials sup¬ 
plied 


Specific courses on Interna¬ 
tional Trade, The Classical 
Economists and Currenl Econo¬ 
mic Theories are available as 
follow-on courses 

Write or telephone for pros¬ 
pectus to The Secretary, 
Economic and Social Science 
Research Association. 177 
Vauxhall Bridge Road. SW1 
Tel . 01-834 4266/4979 


Institute of Development Studies 

ut the 

UNIVERSITY OF SUSSEX 
Fellowships 

The Institute, an autonomous national centre In the first year of 
Its second quinquennium, is continuing to expand Us work, focusing 
especially on unemployment and income distribution Applications are 
Invited from those with overseiu. experience, who accept the desirability 
of an Interdisciplinary approach h> (he problems of the less developed 
countries, and have professional expertise In one of the following 


Economics (4 posts) 

*Macro-economlc planning , projeU analysis , decision-making , the 
management of public enterprises. 

International trade with special reference to technology transfer 
Mechanisation of agriculture 
Wages policy ; distribution. 

Sociology 

Rural development ; land tenure. 

Political Sociology /Education 

Education (especially content, selection and coat). 

Fellows are appointed on contract with terms and conditions similar 
to University appointments Their work Includes research, post-graduate 
teaching And consultancy 

Further particulars are available from the Administrative Secretary, 
Institute of Development Studies at the University of Sussex, Palmer, 
BRIGHTON BN1 9RE, SUABex. (Please specify the post for which 
application is being made.) 

• previously advertised. 


Co-Operative 

College 


STANFORD HALL, LOUGH¬ 
BOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE, 
IJE12 5QR. 

Social Studies : 

Adult Residential Courses 

Applications are Invited for 
places available at this adult 
residential College for session 
beginning October, 1972. 


Courses In SOCIAL STUDIES 
for UNIVERSITY OF NOT¬ 
TINGHAM DIPLOMA and 
Course for DIPLOMA in 
CO-OPERATION. 


Full details of grants avail¬ 
able, conditions of entry, etc. 
available from the Administra¬ 
tive Officer. 


Applications must, be received 
by 13th March, 1972. 


Victoria University 
of Wellington 

NEW ZEALAND 

Lectureships in Economics 

Applications are invited from 
suitably qualified persons for 
two Lectureships in Economics 
Any field of specialization will 
be considered, but for one of the 
posts some preference will be 
given to an applicant with 

S erial interests In the areas 
athematloal Economics or 
Econometrlcs/Statlstlcs 


Salary Scale : (NZB123 lo $6653 
p a. Superannuation is avail¬ 
able on an FSSU basis and an 
allowance Is made towards 
travel and removal expenses 


Further particulars and in¬ 
formation on application pro¬ 
cedure is available from the 
Association of Commonwealth 
Universities (Appts). 36 Gor¬ 
don Square, London, WC1H 
OFF (Tel : 91-387 8572) 


Applications close on 28 Febru¬ 
ary 1972. 


University of Kent 
at Canterbury 


CENTRE FOR RESEARCH IN 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Nature and Effects of 
Travel Unreliability 


Applications are invited for 
a post of Research Fellow, 
lenable for a period of one 
year to work on the above 
projeot—salary £1491 p.a. 

Applicants, who should be 
qualified in Economics and/or 
Statistics and preferably have 
an Interest In Transport 
Economics, should be able to 
start work as soon as possible 

Further particulars and 
application lorms may be 
obtained from Mr. J E Reilly, 
Cornwallis Building, The 
University, Canterbury, Kent 
Completed applications <3 
copies) should be received not 
later than Friday. 28th 
January, 1972 (Quote Al/72) 


University of 
Cambridge 

DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED 
ECONOMICS 


Computer Programmer/ 
Statistical Analyst 


Applications are invited for a 
post In the field of computer 
data-processing and atattaiMcal 
analysis on the research staff 
of the Department of Applied 
Economics, Unlversltv of Cam¬ 
bridge. The successful candidate 
will be expected to assist In the 
analysis of econometric and 
sociological data ; to become 
fully conversant with existing 
computer facilities and comput¬ 
ing requirements : to assist in 
the development of programs 
and fa'illtles on tne new 
IBM 370/165 computer ; and to 
help and advise research staff in 
the use of these facilities. 

Applicants should normally 
have a good degree or equiva¬ 
lent qualification. 


Grade and notary in the 
range £1.347 to £2,727, will 
depend on qualifications, age 
and experience. 


Applications, together with a 
curriculum vitae and the names 
of two referees, must reach The 
Administrative Secretary, De¬ 
partment of Applied Economics, 
Btdgwlck Avenue. Cambridge. 
CB3 9DK, not later than 9 
February, 1072. 


University of 
Stirling 

DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMICS 

Lecturer/Senior Lecturer 
in Economics 

Applications are invited for 
several posts in Economics 
resulting from the Depart¬ 
ments expansion One or two 
of these appointments may be 
made at the Senior Lecturer 
level. There is no restriction 
on candidates* special field of 
interest. 

Salary on scales : Lecturer- 
£1491 to £3417 and Senior 
Lecturer-£3597 to £4401 ; both 
scales plus FSSU (both subject 
to review) Placement will be 
made according to age, 
qualifications and experience 
The appointment will run 
from 1 September 1972 

Further particulars from the 
Deputy Secretary (EC). 
University of Stirling, Stirling, 
to whom applications with the 
names of two referees should 
be sent by 31 January 1972. 


Arts Council of 
Great Britain 


Information Officer 


The person appointed to this 
new post will be responsible, 
under the Secretary-General, 
for developing and co-ordinating 
the Arts Council's publicity 
and information services, both 
to the public and to grant- 
aided bodies, covering the 
whole range of Its activities. 


Duties will Include the prepar¬ 
ation and presentation of 
material for the press, radio 
and television, A major part 
of the work will be the 
handling of publicity arrange¬ 
ments for the Council’s art 
exhibitions at the Hayward 
Gallery and elsewhere In 
London and the provinces, and 
tt Is desirable that applicants 
should have some prior 
experience in this field. 


The salary will be within the 
scale £3,425-£4,675 per annum. 
A non-contributory pennon 
scheme Is provided. 


Applications should be 
addressed to the Secretary- 
General. The Arts Council of 
Great Britain, Ids. Piccadilly, 
London WiV QAU and should., 
be submitted not later than 
4th February, 1072. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Classified 

Advertisement Rates 

Lineage £0.60 per line 
Display £10.00 per t.c.i. 

Box nember provided free of charge. 

Latest date for acceptance of copy, noon 
Wednesday. 

Telephone JEJ Johnson 01-930 5155 


Economics professor or advanced 
lively student who has 
specialised In the effects of 
taxation on Capital growth 
and the merits of “ Tax 
Haven" wanted to write a 
series of articles on this 
theme. Apply to Box No. 2493. 


Oriel College 

OXFORD 

The College proposes to 
appoint * full-time lecturer in 
economics from 1 October 1912. 
Particulars may be obtained 
lrom the Provost, Oriel 
College, Oxford. to whom 
application should be made 
not later than S February, to¬ 
gether with the names of three 
referees and a curriculum vitae. 


The University of 
Manchester 
Institute of Science 
and Technology 


DEPARTMENT OF MANAGE¬ 
MENT SCIENCES 


International Business 
Unit 

Research Fellow 


The UMIST Department of 
Management Sciences Is one 
of the oldest and largest 
centres of Management educa¬ 
tion In the United Kingdom 
Us Research school includes 
the International Business 
Unit, financed jointly by the 
8 S R.C, and Industrial Com¬ 
panies, to study a range of 

S roblems within International 
lust ness. 

Applications are invited for 
the above vacancy from suitably 


qualified graduates In the basic 
disciplines appropriate to 
Management Sciences, with 
some research experience, 

The successful candidate will 
specialise in the development 
q? investment appraisal criteria 
with special reference to the 
European Retailing Industry, 
but as an integral member of 
the International Business Unit, 
he will be expected to mAke a 
contribution beyond his special¬ 
ist area 

The Research Fellowship 
appointment will be for one 
year, in the first instance. 
Salary will be £2.000 pei 
annum, plus expenses for travel 
In Europe. Superannuation 
under F.8 S.U. 

Requests for application 
forms, quoting Reference num¬ 
ber MS/3/AD should be made 
to The Registrar, UM.IST.. 
Sackville Street. Manchester. 
M60 1 QD. to whom completed 
forms should be returned by 
31*t January, 1972. 


Brighton 

Polytechnic 

Lecturer in Economics, 
Grade l/ll 

Applications are invited from 
Economists, with special inter¬ 
est in the quantitative field of 
Economics, for a post which 
provides opportunities for work 
with a range of CNAA degree 
courses, Including courses in 
Business Studies, Building and 
Management and Computing 
Science. 

Salary Scales : Lecturer 1 
£1,375 £2,355 plus 2 x £76 for 
good hon degree. Lecturer II 
£2,195—£2,875. 

Further details and application 
form (returnable by 1st Feb¬ 
ruary) from: The Bursar, 
(S 4/1), Brighton Polytechnic, 
Moulsecoomb, Brighton. BN2 
4GJ. 


Portsmouth 

Polytechnic 

Lecturers in Economics 

The Department of Econ¬ 
omics lias two vacancies for 
lecturers to assist in the 
teaching of economics to BSc 
(Econ) London and C N.A.A 
degrees. Candidates must be 
well qualified, preferably with 
experience of degree level work. 
They should statq their 
specialist teaching and research 
Interests. In one post prefer¬ 
ence will be given to a candi¬ 
date with a special interest in 
monetary theory and Institu¬ 
tions who can start on 1st 
April, 1972. or soon after that 
date 

Appointments will be at 
Lecturer Grade I or II level 
depending on qualifications and 
experience. 

Salary scale * Lecturer Grade 
I £l,535-£2.507 per annum . 
Lecturer Grade II £2,195-£2.875 
per annum. 

Application forms and further 
particulars may be obtained 
from the Staff Officer, Ports¬ 
mouth Polytechnic, Ravelin 
House, Alexandra Road. Ports¬ 
mouth POI 2QQ, to whom 
completed applications should 
be returned by 24th January, 
1972. Please quote reference 
0.12 


STHiisimans 

rape for mark with social and environmental problems 


As a member of the Government Statistical Service, you will 
have the opportunity of working in multi-discipline teams 
on projects carrying a high degree of importance in the 
social policy-making areas. You will be called on to use your 
training and expertise to devise and carry out special social 
surveys and analyses and to measure and interpret social 
trends. 

CENTRAL STATISTICAL OFFICE-which has overall 
responsibility for the development, integration and co¬ 
ordination of social statistics. Vacancies for two Statisticians 
who will be concerned with developing social indicators to 
measure the objectives and effectiveness of policies in 
social fields, and with the publication "Social Trends" 
which is an important new comprehensive source of 
quantitative information about social conditions. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ENVIRONMENT-where two 
Statisticians or Senior Assistant Statisticians are required to 
work on factors affecting the country's well-being. One post 
deals with transport of goods by road, the sea ports, and the 
consequences for transport statistics of British entry to the 
E.E.C, and the possible construction of a Channel Tunnel. 
The other post involves statistical investigations on housing 


matters including supply and conditions, costs and prices, 
and improvements and slum clearance. 

Candidates for the Statistician, posts should normally be at 
least 27, whilst those for Senior Assistant Statistician must 
be 24 or over. Suitable formal qualifications would be an 
honours degree in statistics, or in another subject involving 
formal training in statistics, and several years' relevant 
experience are essential. 

Starting salaries could be above the minima of the scales: 
Statistician £3425- £4575, Senior Assistant Statistician 
£2325-£2800. These appointments can be either permanent 
and pensionable or on a short term contract with FSSU. 
Senior Assistant Statisticians could expect promotion to 
Statistician within 2 to 3 years; there are further promotion 
prospects to Chief Statistician (£5175- £6475) and pos¬ 
sibly beyond. 

Fuller details of these and other appointments in the 
Government Statistical Service can be obtained by writing 
to the Civil Service Commission, Alencon Link, 
Basingstoke, Hants., or by telephoning BASINGSTOKE 
29222 ext. 500 or LONDON 01 -8391696 (24-hour "Ansa- 
fone" service), quoting reference A/619(1 )/S. Closing date 
7th February 1972. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED 


ARTS COUNCIL 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 

has a vacancy for an 

ASSISTANT 

in the finance department 
The poet involves the assess¬ 
ment and administration of 
subsidies to organisations 
m the arts field and requires 
sound financial experience 
Salary on a scale rising to 
£2 t I75 per annum, non 
contributory pension scheme 
Write giving full details of 
age and experience to the 
establishment officer 

105 Piccadilly, 
London W1V OAU 

To aruve by Friday 21st 
January, 1972 


Ulster: The New 
University 

SCHOOL, OF frOCIAl 
SCIENCES 

Lectureship in Fconomics 

Applicant! >m» an invited for 
appoiutnu ni to a ltd unship 
in S tonoihius 

Fipltrinct will bi wivfti t 
Lhosr will mUrf'ti m in <i 
in >ri 1 Micr jh >nomlc s 
Mau »e» >n nics F( oiiumrtrlc •» 
anri th Let inruns of tin 

I ur ptaii Li-onomu Community 

Salm Scale taith ISSCT) 

II 4 >1 U8 «) x UjO) x lJSil) 

x lJ r » 1) x 11801 13 417 

App dntnn nts are normally 
mult on itu of the Hist six 
l> hit f tht stall ) 

h irtlier putlculars mav lie 
ditalni lrmi The Rtgiatrar 
Tin N» v University ol UlsteT 
rcUralm Northern Ireland 
1 till Kf 7^ 4) to whim 
apph at ons including the 
nurns and addresses of threi 
nttrit slnuld bi Sint not 
later tbun 4th February 1972 


Research in 
Social Services 

Lambeth is setting up a small team to complement the 
Planning and Programming section of the Research and 
Planning Division of the Directorate of Social Services. 
This team will work closely with the Principal Services 
Advisers (experienced professional social workers m the 
three mam disciplines) and with the Central Intelligence 
and Monitoring Unit of the Council 
Applications are invited for the following posts: 

A SENIOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT OFFICER 
to play a leading role in setting up and initiating a pro¬ 
gramme of research within the Directorate As well as 
responding to local needs and the demands of legislation, 
this officer will liaise with the national Clearing House 
and the Intelligence Unit of the G L C A key task 
will be participation in the revision and implementation 
of the social services area of the Lambeth Community 
Plan 

Applicants should have experience of controlling 
re&eaich facilities preferably m a social services held, 
and their professional background might be that of 
research, sociology or management in local government 
A RESEARCH ASSISTANT who will be responsible for 
setting up and supervising the detail of individual 
research projects He will control held work activities 
and the presentation of foldings of surveys Previous 
experience m this field is desirable and applicants 
might have a background ot research, sociology or 
statistics 

SALARIES: SENIOR DEVELOPMENT OH ICER-£2283 
—£2766 plus London weighting (SOI) 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT—-£1653—£1932 

plus London weighting (APB) 

Clerical support will be provided by a senior clerical 
assistant, who will be the third member of this small 
team 

LAMBETH 

Application form obtainable from the Recruitment Officer. 
Directorate of Management Services, London Borough of 
Lambeth. 17 Porden Road, London, SW2 (Tel: 01-274 7722, 
ext 148). Closing date 4th February, 1972. 


Mature Woman administrative 
secretary P/A fully bilingual 
French Engllah aetks respon 
slbie and challenging position 
in London Will only consider 
realistic salary White Box 
2492 


U S BIOMEDICAL SPECIAL¬ 
IST With broad technical and 
business experience in the 
biomedical laboratory Seeks 
short or part-time projects 
searches, errands surveys etc 
in U S or abroad 
Herbert A Platt Ph D SI 
Chestnut Street. Boston Mass 
0210B USA 


EDUCATION & COURSES 



ISCOL 


JENKINS AND WILSON 

ON 

TIME SERIES FORECASTING AND CONTROL 

A course on the Box-Jen kins methods of Forecasting and 
Control will be held from 13-17 March in Morecajmbe 
The course will exatmiine the forecasting of sales, economic 
and Other data on the baislrs of past history plus information 
from related leading indicators Interactive computer pro¬ 
grams wall be used to demonstrate the techniques and to 
analyse participants’ senes 

Full details from J O Halstead , ISCOL Limited, 

St Leonard’s House, Lancaster (0524 65201) 


For further announcements 
see pages 5, 86 to 91 


University 
of Warwick 


£ 4 


Postgraduate 
Studentships in Eeonomies and 
Industrial and Business Studies 

Applications are invited for postgraduate studentships 
tenable from October, 1972, at the University of 
Warwick, for study on one-year full-time courses of 
advanced study leading to the degrees of 
M Sc. Management and Business Studies 
M Sc. Management Science and Operational 
Research 

M A Industrial Relations 

M A Economics with special reference to Industrial 
Economics 

The value of these awards is up to £750 per annum 
plus fees No special forms are being used for these 
studentships All applicants for registration for one 
of these four degrees are considered. Please state 
area of interest and quote reference M/72/8 
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PUBLICATIONS 


INDIA AT YOUR FINGER 
TIPS—The Times of India 
Directory ft Year Book 1971 
including Who's Who. Is the 
most authoritative source of 
information on India today. 
Price £6.50. Available at 
Bennett Coleman ft Co. Ltd.. 
3 Albemarle Street. London 
W1 


CARIBBEAN - WATCHERS ! 
Fast-changing isles covered 
comprehensively in probing 
news-letter. Special : £3.9 

yearly, via air. £0 50 brings 
samples. Caribbean News. 507B 
Fifth Ave.. New York. NY 
10017 U.6A 


MSBMtm 


DIRECTORY 
& YEARBOOK 1971 


WHO S WHO 


Tl«ir, .imiiial puhitc-dlujn ii 
the most authoritative ’.mine oi 
mloi million on India toflO' 1 

[ Puce s 19 00 or £ fi .50 % ] 

M/s Bennett Coleman & Co Ltd. 

I Allium nit 1 i London W 1 


BUSINESS & 
PERSONAL 


Students and 
Others—Essay— 
Open Competition— 
Prizes £50, £15, 
£10, £5 

“ Why Free Trade must be 
Britain's alternative to 
EEC." 

<150(1 Words Approx). 
Particulars from : - Free Trade 
League, 177 Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, London 8 W.l 


STATE OF QATAR—The 
Ministry of Public Health 
announces that with effect from 
23rd December, 1971, all in 
Qatar will be accorded free 
health treatment Including 
medical treatment, medicine, 
investigations (X-ray and 
laboratory) and physiotherapy. 
Vaccination certificates will be 
Issued free of charge. By 
Order of Abdulazlz bln Ahmed 
Althanl, Minister of Public 
Health, Doha, Qatar, Arabian 
Gulf. 


For further 
announcements 
see pages 5,86 to 90 


OUTSTANDING OPPORTUNITY 
We set up your own tax free 
Company, Corporation, Bank, 
Trust, etc., in a country 
where no taxes exist. Oppor¬ 
tunity to conduct inter¬ 
national business under secrecy, 
etc. p O. BOX 1440, Omonia, 
Athens, Greeoe. 


INTERNATIONAL POSITIONS. 
Spare time assignments for 
business-minded persons and 
executives to participate in 
national /international organisa¬ 
tional operations of a rapldlv 
expanding chemicals company 
Prospects match performance 
Full (and In some cases, short, 
overseas) training All back¬ 
grounds considered. Positive 
outlook essential. Passport, 
languages useful. Immediate 
Interviews at all major cities 
throughout Australia, Canada, 
Holland, New Zealand. U.K., 
U.S.A and West Germany. 
Full information supplied at 
interview. (Interviews in Japan 
scheduled next month.) For 
appointment please apply to Mr 
Praful Kamdar, M Com , LL B.. 
A.M B.I M , 22. Somerset Road. 
Harrow, Middlesex, U.K 


APPOINTMENT 

WANTED 


COMPANIES wishing to 
strengthen their Boards with a 
Non-Executive Director possess¬ 
ing extensive banking and 
financial experience at highest 
level with degree qualifications 
and City connections should 
write Box No 2491. 


EDUCATION & 
COURSES 


Leighton Park 
School, Reading 

Scholarships 

(1) by examination for boys 
under 14 on September 1 1972, 

(2) on school record for boys 
entering Sixth Form direct. All 
awards may rise to £621 p a. 
if need established. Entry date: 
February 14. Quaker boarding 
school (HMC). Details from 
the Headmaster. 


Read for a 
Degree at Home 

Successful Postal Tuition for 
GCE O and A levels (all boards). 
Iiondon University Degrees, Teachers' 
and Professional exams, Business 
Studies Gateway Courses for the 
Open University. Guidance by 
Graduate Tutors Fees by instalments. 
Wolsey Hall ip Accredited by the 
CACC FREE prospectus from 
Wyndham Milligan, MBE. MA, 

Principal, Department CA1. 


Wolsey Hall 

Oxford. 0X3 8PR. 


TENDER 


riome Stuy Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the 
University of London. Specially 
prepared courses for the Federation 
of Stock Exchange*., for Accountancy. 
Company Secretaryship, Low, Costing, 
Banking, Insurance Marketing, GCE 
Also many thoroughly useful (non¬ 
exam) courses in Business Subjects 
Write today lor details or advice, 
stating subjects in which interested 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. G92), St Albans, or 
call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
London. EC4. Tel. 01-248 6874 
(Founded 1910) 

Accredited by the Counail for the 
Accreditation of Correspondence 
Colleges. 


With THE WRITING SCHOOL 
you can learn to write for 
Radio and Television at home 
You can earn top money by 
selling your work through our 
INTERNATIONAL SCRIPT 
AGENCY with live contacts in 
Pans. Rome, New York, Zurich, 
Buenos Aires and six other 
leading cities. For free 
brochure : Dept E/1 THE 
WRITING SCHOOL. 125 Park¬ 
way, London NW1 7PS Tel : 
01-435 1691 7-day, 24-hour 

answering service 


NATIONAL 

EXTENSION COLLEGE 

provides degree, GCE, and 
professional courses for 
study at home. Also Gate¬ 
way courses for intending 
Open University students. 
Individual and expert 
tuition by practising 
teachers and weekend semi¬ 
nars at Oxford and 
Camlbridge. 

Write now for a free Guide 
to Courses to 

Marilyn Mellor f Room 16, 
National Extension College, 
Cambridge. 


YOUR OFFICE 
IN BRUSSELS! 

completely equipped with 
secretariat (4 languages), 
switchboard and telex, 
domiciliating, etc. 

OFFICE AT YOUR 
DISPOSAL FOR 1 DAY 
TO I YEAR 

SECRETEl, 

33, rue du Congrta, 
B-1000 Brunei*, 
Belgium. Tel. 18.60.06 


You can't go wrong 
with an _____ 
OTIS KING V% 
CALCULATOR g| 

Short of a computer this 

is the neatest, speediest 

and most accurate ealeu ■ 

lator in the world. It 

multiplies, divides, does 

percentages, metric and 

exchange conversions, 

etc.—and in next to 

no time. Price £4.50. MHr\ 

(money back if not ^ 

completely 

satisfied). Send 

for free leaflet. 

U.S. Price $24,95 
Post pe id. , 

immediate delivery 
from stocks on 

hand in U,$. HK • 

Thornes Imports. j 

103 Cornelia Street, 1 

P.O. Box 277. j 

Boonton, New Jersey 

moos. 

Carbic Limited 

D»M. EM19. 

Londonfs'WI* 3PH. T«l: 01-B4J »23 


INVITATION TO BID 
No. HTV.50 

TURKiYE ELEKTRIK KURUMU 

(TURKISH ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY) 

ANKARA-TURKEY 

Will accept bids before February 10,1972 for 11 
Crawler Tractors, 5 Cranes, 30 Trucks of 4 x 4 
and 60 Crew cabs. Financing contemplated by 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 

Bid documents available from TEK §ebekeler 
Dairesi Ba§kanligi, Ihlamur Sokak No. 3 
Necatibey Caddesi, Sihhiye Ankara—TURKEY. 







Tint BatimutsT 


the facts about 

asiai 


This is what Asia Research Bullei in pro¬ 
vides — a complete monthly summary of 
events in East and S. E. Asia. No specula¬ 
tion, but detailed statistical tables. No 
"informed sources" but unemotional re¬ 
porting from named sources. Recent articles 
include Indonesia's Foreign Investment 
opportunities; Security and Stability in the 
ASEAN region; and Oil in S. E. Asia. Fully 
documented. Accurately mapped. Indis¬ 
pensable reading for businessmen, econo¬ 
mists, planners and academics. 


Write tor a tree 
sample copy to 
Subscription Dept.Y 
Straits Times Press 
390 Kim Seng Rd., 
Singapore. 



rniik 


MONTHLY 
AVERAGE 
WORLD SUGAR 
N.Y. SPOT PRICES 


Osc. 20-*| 


FMAMJJASOND 

1971 


SUGAR 

Rseommsntfstions efi 

O January 1971 - Sell on near 
term advance. Weakness will 
follow. 

0 Marcb-April 1*71 - Broad 
downward trend. Buying oppor¬ 
tunity around mid-year. 

© Inly 1971 - Expect selling on 
approach to 4.5$ spot 

O August-September 1971 - Only 
moderate further weakness fol¬ 
lowed by recovery to new highs. 
Add to purchases on weakness. 
Long term trend up. Maintain 
long positions. 

© October-November 1971 - Long 
term trend up. Maintain long 
position. 

For over a quarter of a century, 
our basic research has enabled us 
to anticipate welt in advance a 
major reversal in the price trend. 
It is indicative of the commodity 
work performed by us for many 
large corporations in industrial and 
agricultural commodities. 

Your inquiry on your corporation 
letterhead is requested addressed 
to: 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsidiary of Industrial Cummudity Carp. 
122 East 42nd St., Nsw Yark, N.Y. 10017 

Cubit: ECONOCRAH Itltpbtnt; 212497-12*2 

39th Year World Wido Service 


A bank 
that combines 
youthful energy 

with sound business management 
and friendly, efficient service 
is a good bank to 
do business with. 

Don’t you agree? 





Group profits up 84% 
at half year 

The following is an extract from the Interim Statement by 
the Chairman Mr. Stanley Kalms.... 

"Once again wc arc able to report record profits for the 
Group. For the period of 28 weeks ended 13th November 
1971 these amounted to £1,238.914. .. The Directors 
estimate a Group net profit of more than £2,000,000 for the 
year ending 1st May 1972.. .Agreement has been> reached 
in principle to acquire Wallace Heaton for £920,000 M . 



Maybe that’s why 

we can’t stop growing. 

(Who wants to?) 

SAITAMA BANK 

HEAD OFFICE: Takusago, Urawa, Suitamu, Japan 
TOKYO OFFICE & FOREIGN DEPARTMENT: 

Kyobas hi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo (Cable-SAIGlN TOKYO, 

Telex-J22811, J26376) 

Other Branch Offices: 131 in major cities in Japan 

Overseas Representative Offices: 

20 Exchange Place, New York, N.Y. 10005, U.S.A. 

Cable: SAITAMAGIN NEW YORK. Telex: 223410 

9/|^pheapBide, London, E.C.2. Telex: 886400 v 


Newspaper. Authorised as Mood Class Mall. Post Office Dept, Ottawa. Composed by Da r 
' «tan?%r Harolls Offaat Ltd., Hough. Cover and colour aeettaa Uthograptiedt^ 
•nantfrlkd., 25 At James 1 e ^ 


28 WEEKS 
to 

13th November 


52 

WEEKS 

to 

1st May 
1971 



7% 15% 

0,7p. I.5p 


Copies of the Interim Statement may be obtained from the 
Company Secretary: 

Dixons Pholographle UmlHU 

Dixon Houm, 18-24 Hteb Street. Edxwarc. HA87SG 
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S?rlcei, 1971-72 

British funds 


Price, 

Price. 

Net red. 

Gross red. 





Jan. 

Jan. 

yield, 

yield, 





5 

12 

Jan. 12 

Jan. 12 





1971 

1972 

I972& 

1972 

High 

Low 





£p 

6p 

98’n 

92*. 

British Electric 3% 

1968-73 

98*1. 

98*4 

2 980 

4 485 ' 

87*. 

70*. 

British Electric 3S% 

1976-79 

86*. 

87*4 

4-065 

5 620 I 

111*4 

92*. 

Treasury 8’*% 

1980-82 

106*.* 

107* 

4 065 

7 320 / 

110*4 

90*4 

Treasury 8**% 

1984-86 

106'.* 

106*. 

4 410 

7-680 / 

92’. 

76 

Funding6’.% 

1985-87 

92*4 

92*. 

4 630 

7 430 / 

65'. 

47*. 

British Transport 3% 

1978-88 

63 

63*. 

5 065 

6 555 1 

p. 

66*. 

Funding 6% 

1993 

82*. 

82*. 

5 015 

7 870 

^07*. 

93*. 

Treasury 9% 

1994 

107*. 

107*. 

4 895 

8 370 

*56 

41 s . 

British Gas 3% 

1990-95 

55*4 

55*4 

5 145 

6 960 1 

86'* 

72** 

Treasury 6*4% 

1990-98 

86*. 

86'i 

5-040 

8-125 / 

70*. 

57*4 

Treasury 5*i% 

2008-12 

70*. 

70*. 

5 090 

8 165 / 

42*. 

36 

War Loan 3'*% 

after 1952 

41*4 

41*4 

5-060 

8 470 f 

30 

25** 

Consols 2'.% 


29*i 

29’, 

5 090 

8 490 f 


Airleasc 9% 

Barclays 8'*% 

Borg Warner 8% 

Commercial Union 8',% 

F«o 8% 

Ford 8% 

General Motors 8*4% 

General Telephone & Electric 8'*% 
Shell 8% 

Hill Samuel 8’i% 

Rank 8*4% 

Tiansocean Gulf 8% 

Firestone (DM) 7*4% 

Prov ol Nova Scotia (DM) 7*4% 

ICI (£/DM) 8% 




Last week's 

This week’s 


Yield 



prices 

pr iC*.> 


to 






maturity 

% 


1986 

107-8 

107-8 


B-22 


1986 

!04V5'4 

l04'4-5'» 


7 08 


1979 

l03',-4'» 

104-5 


7 II 


1986 

103-4 

103-4 


7 98 


1986 

103*4-4*4 

103-4 


7-51 


1981 

103',-4’, 

104-5 


7-11 


1986 

106-7 

106-7 


7 89 


1986 

105 6 

105-6 


7 S3 


1986 

107’,-3', 

103-4 


7 51 


1986 

103 -4 

I02V3’, 


8 03 


1986 

104',-5', 

104-5 


8 10 


1986 

103*4-4*4 

103-4 


7-51 


1986 

103-', 

iOJ-'i 


7 28 


1986 

101'.-*4 

IOl'4-»4 


7-61 


1986 

103',-4', 

!04*4-5 , 4 


7-38 

Prices. 1971-72 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change Yield 



stocks 

Jan 13, 

on 

Jan. 

High 

Low 


1972 

week 

12 

84 

52 3 

Hoe&ih 

DM 58 7 

2 8 

8 5 

85 3 

54', 

Hooyovun 

FI 60 9 

0 6 

6 6 

172', 

134', 

Mannesman!* 

DM 145', 

I', 

8 3 

64 

50 

Nippon Steel 

Y 58 

, 4 

8 6 

102'z 

65 2 

Rhelnstalil 

DM 76'. 


6 5 

96', 

60 

Thyssen Huette 

DM 68 

2'» 


205 

140 

Uginc Kuhlman 

Fr 157 


6 5 

35*4 

25 

US Steel 

$31’, 


5 1 

122 8 

83-9 

Usinor 

Fr 90', 

^ 2 7 

7 6 

120 

41*. 

Wcndel-Sldelor 

Fr 49 2 

0 6 

7 5 



Electrical, electronics 



201-8 

132', 

AEG Tclcfunken 

DM 146', 

- 0 1 


295 

170 

ASEA 

Kr 295 . 

i 8 

3 4 

199 

122 

BICC 

186p 

1 

3 8 

475 

373 

CGE 

IT 425 1 

• 4 1 

3 9 

170 

56’, 

Chloride Electric 

I70p 

i i 

2 6 

83'4 

49*. 

Comsat 

$62', 

', 

0 8 

294 

165 

Doeca 

282p 

r 20 

3 2 

221 

124 

EMI 

2l6p 

3 

2 § 

190 

III 

Flccrr' lux ’B’ 

Kr 190 

9 

4-2 

294 

216 

LM F irrson ‘B’ 

Kr 294 

14 

1 9 

66', 

46*4 

Geneial Electric 

$64'. 

1*. 

2 2 

182 

90 

C»FC 

I82p 

1 

2 1 

35*. 

27*. 

Gen Tel & Fler 

$32'. 


4 6 

145 

8 1 

Hitachi 

Y 116 

10 

5 2 

137*. 

82’, 

Honeywell 

$131 

l A 

1 0 

60', 

39*4 

Hoover 

S58\ 

I'a 

2 1 

363', 

286 

IBM 

$342'* 

1*4 

1 5 

175 

103 

Int Computers 

I40p 

5 

8 3 

102 

64 

Machines Bull 

Er 81 9 

0 7 


631 

346 

Matsushita 

Y 520 

II 

1 9 

712’, 

426 

Philips 

600p 

20 

3-4 

154 

100 

Plcssey 

I3bp 

8 

3 7 

39*. 

26*. 

RCA 

$38*. 

' t 

2 6 

109 

64*. 

Rediffusiun 

I06p 

3 

3 9 

1 /8 J t 

67 

Reyrolk Parsons 

I03p 

1 

( n ) 

232', 

179 

Su-metis 

DM 204 3 

4 3 

3 4 

3805 

2460 

Sony 

Y 3400 

160 

0 4 

3/ J 4 

22', 

Spc-ri \ Rand 

$3? 

*. 

1-6 

125 

79*4 

Texas Insi rumenti 

$118', 

S'. 

0-7 

146 4 

VI 

Thomson Houston 

Fr 197 

6 

4 7 

490 

257 

Thoin Elerrrlcal 

490p 

20 

! 2 

81 

56 

Toshiba 

Y 77 

. 3 

6 5 

51*. 

31', 

Wesien Union 

$45 

, ’ 4 

3-1 

48', 

32*4 

Wi-sungl''iL.sc 

$46 

1 

2 0 



Engineering, shipbuilding 



213 

I23*a 

Ac row A' 

209p 

4 

2 3 

220 

163 

Atlas Copco 

Kr 220 

2 

2 3 

85 

17', 

BSA 

36p 

3 


317 

225 

Babcock & Wilcox 

31 Op 

5 

3-2 

184 

100 

John Brown 

I80p 


6-4 

1595 

B90 

Brown Boven ‘A’ 

Ft S 1150 

25 

4-3 

98', 

56G 

Cohen 600 

88p 

2 

5-1 

60 

36 

Davy Ashmore 

5l’,p 

3 

2 4 

188 

143 

Demag 

DM 167 

2', 

4 '8 

46 

17', 

B Elliott 

42'ip 

2*. 

1-5 

132', 

76 

Firth Cleveland 

I32p 

14 

5 3 

428 

271 

GKN 

407p 

1 

3-1 

183', 

129 

Gucehoffriuugs 

DM 148’, 

s 

4-8 

37 

12', 

Harland & Wolff 

30p 

'» 


73 

32', 

Head Wnghtson 

69p 

4 

4-3 

71 

27 

Alfred Herbert 

67p 

2 


100 

66 

IHI 

Y 93 


6 4 

19*4 

9'4 

Inter Combstn 

I7*.p 



142 

61 

Inter Comp Air 

I43p* 

4 

2-4 

50 

19*4 

Laird Group 

50p 

7 


206', 

155', 

MAN 

DM 169 

5 

5 3 

83', 

56 

Mather & Piatt 

76',p 


3-7 

420 

277 

Metal Box 

392p 

9 

3 2 

93 

72 

Mitsubishi Heavy 

Y 82 

, 2 

7-3 

140 

101V 

Morgan Crucble 

I23p 

- II 

4 3 

435 

340 

SKF~B’ 

Kr 413 

- 10 

2 9 

69 

31*4 

Scrck 

68', p 

2’, 

2 9 

180 

97’, 

Simon Enging 

)24p 

8 

61 

77 

33 1 . 

Stone-Platt 

74p 

2 

3 7 

66 

15 

Swan Hunter 

62'ip 

, 3'* 

3 2 

3800 

3020 

Sutler 

Fr S 3375 

, iw 

i 4 1 


Prices. 1971-72 


Ordinary 

stocks 


Price, 
Jan 12. 


Change 


Yield 

Jan. 


High 

Low 


1972 

week 

12 

289 

239 

Banks, other financial 

Algemenc Bank FI 268 

12 

6-3 

65 3 

54 3 

Armtcrdam-Rot 

FI 57-8 

- 7-3 

5-9 

V198 

70*. 

240 

Aust & NZ Bank 

268p 

1 M 

3 7 

60*4 

Bank of America 

$69*4 


3 2 

420 

300 

B of Ireland 

380p 

10 

3 7 

993 

700 

B of Montreal 

993p 

; 60 

3 2 

116*4 

85 

B Nac de Mexico 

P 92 

H-2 

6 5 

375 

290 

B of NS Wales 

325p 

5 

2 9 

540 

317’, 

B of Scotland 

540p 

-i 5 

3-5 

2625 

2310 

B Bruxelles 

Fr B 2485 

-f 25 

4-8 

259 6 

204’, 

B de Pans Pays Ba^. 

h 229', 

H-S*. 

4-2 

7P, 

50*. 

Bankers Trust 

$59', 

13*. 

4 8 

622 

327', 

Bat days 

620p 

£I3'i. 

! 14 

2-6 

13*4 

9*14 

Can Imp Com 

1 

2 2 

90 

48*4 

C harterhouse Group 90p 

Chase Manhattan $56'. 

r 7', 

4 7 

61*4 

48'. 

-1*. 

3 6 

70 

51*. 

Chemical Bank NY 

$58*. 

-i 2*. 

4 9 

267 3 

196 

Commerzbank 

DM 235', 

6 2 

3-6 

175 

144', 

Credit Commercial 

Fr 156 

-i 6 

3 2 

414 

358 2 

Credit Fonder 

Fr 396 

-t 9 

4 3 

3860 

3035 

Credit Suisse 

Fr 5 3820 

125 

2 1 

355 

281 

Deutsche Bank 

DM 313', 

7’, 

2 9 

285 

215', 

Diesdner Bank 

DM 270’, 

B 7 

3 3 

47 

33 

•Trsr N.:t City 

$44*. 

I'. 

3 0 

# 404 

210 

Tu]l 

Y 355 

5 

1 7 

385 

212', 

Hambros 

337p 

3 

2 2 

152 

11 

Hill, Samuel 

I48p 

i 4 

2 5 

4*4 

17*4 

1', 

9', 

IOS Mgm 

Hongkong & Sh 

$1*4 

£15*. 

2 3 

146 

73 

Kleinwort Benson 

I38p 

6 

2 1 

6710 

5300 

Kredictbank 

Er B 5930 

100 

3 1 

391 

259 

Kundcnkrodit 

DM 330 

- 8 

3 0 

1930 

io80 

Lambert LTnd 

Fr B 1850 

. io 

4 3 

388 

258 

LBI 

330p* 

-r 7 

3 0 

618 

310 

Lloyds 

61 Op 

4 

2-3 

39*4 

30*4 

Manuf s Hanover T'-t $33 

*. 

4 7 

81325 

62300 

Mediobanca 

L 62670 

30 

1-7 

237 

140 

Mercantile Credit 

230p 

i 8 

3 3 

208 

102 

Mercury Secs 

I78r 

2 

1 7 

552 

287’, 

Midland 

544p 

, 2 

3 0 

284 

173 

Mitsui 

Y 202 

- 58 

2 5 

227 

113 

Montagu T rust 

227p 

, 15 

1 5 

78*. 

62*. 

Morgan J P 

V78*. 

: 4'. 

3 6 

420 

260 

Nat A Grmdlays 

355p 

5 

4 2 

3 54 

2 62 

Nat Australasia 

$A3 43 

0 II 

3 5 

181 

91'. 

Nat Com Grp 

181 p 

i 2 

2 6 

630 

323*4 

Nat West 

612p 

2 

2 6 

145 

124 

Norsk Creditbk 

%I33 


6 6 

15*. 

11*14 

Royal Canada 

£14*4 

r'» 

2 5 

645 

412', 

Scnroders 

595p 


1 5 

338 

192', 

Slater Walker Secs 

330p 

5 

2 5 

3115 

2800 

Soc Gen de Banque 

Fr B 2945 

30 

4 4 

2860 

2430 

Soc Gen de Belgique FrB2660 

-40 

2 5 

352 

200 

Standard ft Chart 

333p 

Fr 304 

1 s 

3 6 

338’, 

264 

Suei 

i 24 

3 8 

399 

209 

Sumitomo 

T 318 

52 

1 6 

3920 

3020 

Swiss Bank Corp 

Fr S 3710 

-50 

2 2 

4200 

3720 

Union Bank Swicz 

Fr S 3885 

- 45 

2 6 

545 

320 

Union Discount 

540p 

15 

4-5 

249 

! 

134 

United Dom Ttt 

242p 

2 

2 6 

70*. 

46'. 

Insurance 

Aetna Life ft Cas 

864't 

H 

2 5 

398 

335 

Allianz Versich 

DM 368 

8 

15 


162 

516 

197 

65490 

288 

372 

BO 1 * 

3) 4 
290 
194 

4) 4 

5) 8 
413 
4)0 
4940 


320 
271 1 * 
115 
44410 
167 
237'* 
55'a 
226*« 
172'. 
14) 
265 
301 
140 
281 
3975 


Comm Union 

Eagle Star 

Gen Accident 

Generali 

Gdn Royal Exch 

Legal ft General 

Nat Nedrlandn 

Pearl 

Phoenix 

Prudential 

Royal 

Sun Alliance 
Talsho Mar ft F 
Toklo Marine 
Zurich In* 


464p 
5 Up 
I78p 
L 48620 
264p 
336p 
H 65 8 
J36p 

262p 

IB2p 

406p 

Y 48/ 


F2 
-I 4 

4* 12 
- 110 

- 13 
12 

1 2 
{ 2 

2 
-1 
4 4 

4 

- M 
-I 


•ft S 4900 4*125 


Prices. 1971-72 


High 


140 

58 

151 

165 

137 

179 

35*4 

465 

189 

274 

80 

265 

19*4 

97', 

92'* 

177 

95 


436 
197 
48*4 
177 
253 3 
2200 
248 
I26 1 * 
75450 
197 
121 
175 
348 
141 
158 
199 
275 
360 
238 


198 

49'. 

454 

221 

SOS 

624 

I87S 


91 

1060 

37S 

161 

164 

2930 

B'S 

158 

340 

35S 

I98S 

335 

148 

53S 

904 

1295 

245 

2875 

162-9 

344 

SO 


5000 

30*4 

14 75 

I64S 

543 

145 

204 


Ordinary 

stocks 


Change 


Price. 

Jan 12. 

1972 week 


92S 
37 ',4 
95 
117 
88S 
I25S 
24S 
385 
130 
194-7 
57 ' 

188 
I3S 
63S 
6IS 
90*4 
SIS 


228*. 

I0IS 

I 5*4 

108 

I67S 

1795 

103 

83 

18530 

70 

53*. 

37S 

175 

53S 

90*. 

114 

I43S 

I32S 

106 


I26S 
30S 
235 
HO¬ 
WS 
395 
I !6 


56 7 
724 
27 

113 2 
113 
2250 
48S 
I29S 
220 
25S 
120 2 
230 
77 
37S 
630 
520 
158 
2125 
119 7 
180 
39 


3485 

19S 

9 26 

124 

304S 

DO 

147 


Breweries, etc. 

Allied Breweries 

Anheuser-Busch 

Bass, Charrington 

Bols NV 

Courage 

Distillers 

Distill Seagrams 

Dortmund Union 

Guinness 

Helneken 

IDV 

Kirin Brewery 
Nac Distillers 
Scottish ft Ncwc 
Sth African Br 
Watncy, Mann 
Whitbread ‘A 1 

Building, building 

Assoc Portland 
BPB Industries 
Boise Cascade 
Bovis Holdings 
Onions Lafarge 
Clmnnimes Brlq 
Costain 

fcng China Clays 
Itjlcomcnii 
Lamg ‘A' 

London Brick 
M,ii ley 

Pilkingion Bro, 
Kedland 
Rugby Portland 
Su-etley 
Tarmac 

Jay leu Woodrow 
Wimpey 


ATV W 
CBS 

Granada 'A' 

Grand Metropolitan 
Holiday Inns 
Lyons A' 

Trust Houses-Forte 

Chemicals 

AKZO 

ANIC 

Amer Cyanamid 

BASf 

Bayer 

CIBA-GFIGY 

Dow 

Dupom 

Fnons 

W R Grace 

Hoechst 

ICI 

Laporte 
Monsanto 
Montecacim Edison 
Norsk Hydro 
Rhone Poulenc 
Solvay A' 

St Gobam 
Takeda Chemical 
Union Carbide 

Coal ft steel 

Arbed 

Bethlehem 

Broken Hill Pty 

Dcnam Longwy 

Flnsidci 

I-,iad K'lipp 

Grange’. A ft 


I38p 



$55', 

2*. 

ISIp 

FI 138 8 

.4-3 

I20p 

' 1 

I60p* 

1 7 

$35*4 

- 1*4 

DM 425 

10 

I89p 

, 2 

El 238', 

II 

88p 

; >3 

Y 239 
$17'. 

■- I’a 

86',p 

3 

79',p 

i I 1 * 

'68p 

; 2 

87p* 

; materials 

436p 

, 1 

I89p 

$18 


277p 

9 

Fr 204', 

: 4', 

Fr B 2200 

| 100 

243 p 

; b 

I09p 

L 20900 

50 

I90p 

5 

12 Ip 

t 5 

I75p 

: 6 

327p 

9 

I35p 

6 

I56p 

, 4 

l/4n 

273p 

, r 4 

354p 

4 

2i9p 

, 2 

entertainment 

I47p* 

1 

549*4 

J 2'. 

438p* 

'3 

22 Ip 

: 20 

$45 

1 

624p 

8 

i86‘,p 

- 16’, 

FI 63 6 

1 6 

L 805 

10 

$35', 

1 2 

DM 137 

2', 

DM 129 2 

3 6 

Fr S 2580 

20 

$79*4 

• t 

$150 

: 4 

336p 

2 

$30 

-< *. 

DM 146 3 

5-7 

29 Ip 

14 

84p* 

7 

$48*4 

*. 

L75I 

i 4 

Kr 1010 

. 5 

Fr 165-8 

, 2 3 

Er B 2390 

, 20 

Fr 137 

. 0 7 

Y 204 

12 

$45\ 

i 2 T . 

FrB4bS 

! « 

$29', 

7 « 

$A 12 20 

0 60 

fr M2 9 

! n 

L 318*4 

2', 

DM 134-3 

5 7 

M i5V 

1 7 


Yield 

Jan. 

12 


3 7 
1-0 

3 3 
2 6 
3-1 

4 0 
2 0 

2 4 

3 9 
15 
3-4 
3 I 

5 3 
3 3 
3 9 
3 2 
3 6 


2 9 

3 4 
I 4 

1 8 
5-2 
5 0 

2 2 
2-4 
2-4 

1 2 
3 I 
3 I 
3 0 

2 2 
I 9 
3 0 
3 1 
I 6 

i 0 


4 8 
2 B 
2 6 

1 3 
0 6 

2 2 
4-0 


6 2 
6 2 
3 5 


0 8 

2 3 

3 3 
3 I 
5 C 

4- 7 
7 4 

3 7 

I I 

5- 8 

6- 5 

4 6 
♦ 2 
4 4 


9 6 

4 I 

5 6 
II 8 
7 5 
7 5 


Securities Co.; and The First Boston Corporation * Ex dividend 
••ftfcty for tax M 40p In £. 


Ex capitalisation. 0 Ex rights, t Ex all, (f) Flat yield. (1) To latest date 









TO*'ECONOMIST p '■ 


'*"94 


V 


Prices, 

High 

1971-72 

Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price, 

Jan 12. 
1972 

Change 

on 

week 

Yleljd 

Jan/ 

12 

467 

304 

Tube Investments 

467p 

m 

4-1 

29’. 

IB*. 

US Industries 

$26*. 

12% 

2 3 

98% 

52’. 

Vickers 

96p 

- 1 


109 

55 

Weir Group 

I09p 

4 4 

5-0 

123 

SI’. 

Thos W Ward 

H6p 

- 4 

3-7 



Food, pharmaceuticals 



320 

226 

Allied Suppliers 

3 ISp 

HO 

2 7 

75 

42’. 

Assoc British Foods 

72p 

2 

2 5 

71% 

36's 

Assoc Fisheries 

7lp 

*. 

4 6 

III*. 

82*. 

Avon Products 

$99*. 

1*. 

13 

358 

225 

Beecham Group 

32 Ip* 

1-7 

1 9 

177-2 

140 

Bcghln 

Fr 149 


5 0 

82’. 

51’. 

Brooke Bond ‘B’ 

79’ap 

12 

3 4 

96% 

49 

Cadbury Schweppes 89p 

5 

4-5 

60't 

43>i 

Colgate-Palmolive 

$60’. 

h% 

2 3 

6-32 

4 05 

Col Sugar Ref 

$AS 16 

0 06 


123 

48*4 

Fitch Lovell 

116p 

- 3 

2 6 

44'. 

31*. 

General Foods 

$34 

!’> 

4 1 

41*. 

3I*« 

General Mills 

$41’. 

f% 

2 3 

526 

284 

Glaxo 

523p 

4-81 

1 5 

47% 

34 

Helm 

$42’. 

% 

2 4 


163000 

Hoffman La Roche 

Fr S 178000 4 1500 

0 6 

46 7 . 

38*. 

Kraftco 

$46 7 . 

-H'e 

i 6 

1745 

1425 

L'Oreal 

Fr 1712 

1 72 

0 9 

3231 

2545 

Motta 

L 2612 

58 


3520 

2615 

Nestld 

Fr S 3000 

5 

2 2 

42'. 

35*. 

Pflrer 

$41 

% 

1-5 

81 

56*. 

Procter Gamble 

$77% 

■ 1 

1 9 

167 

88*. 

Ranks-Hovlt 

J55p* 

II 

5-2 

322 

191 

Reckltt & Colmart 

294p 

r 24 

2 9 

4420 

3810 

5ando? 

Fr S42I0 

i 30 

i 5 

63% 

26*. 

Spillrrs 

60’sp 

- 2'j 

4 0 

45 

29*. 

Swift 

$37 T . 


1 8 

191 

119 

Tate & Lyle 

I83p 

7 

5 5 

148 

79*. 

Unlgate 

I48p* 

1 7 

2 8 

342*. 

215 

Unilever 

340p 

i 2’t 

2 e 

120 

79 4 

Unilever NV 

FI 120 

i 0 9 

4-5 

257 

i 21 7 . 

United Biscuits 

25 Ip 

(6 

2 7 



Motors, aerospace 



56 

30 

BLMC 

$4/'j 

- 1 

1-7 

25*. 

14 

Boeing 

$73 

H% 

1-7 

55*. 

38*4 

Caterpillar T raei 

$47’. 

- % 

2 9 

33 

25 

Chrysler 

$29>. 


2 0 

106-6 

71 2 

Citroen 

Fr 84 

-1 


379 

284’. 

Daimler-Benz 

DM 323 

- 3'. 

2 7 

178 

124 

Dunlop 

I77p 

1 2 

4 5 

2650 

1975 

Flat 

L 2275 

IS 

5 3 

56 

20 

Firestone Tire 

$26*. 

I- 1 . 

3-1 

73*. 

54*. 

Ford 

$73 

a 4 

3 6 

31 

18*. 

General Dynamics 

$27*. 

r '% 


89*. 

76’. 

General Motors 

$83'. 

1 2 

4 1 

34*. 

27 s . 

Goodyear 

$32*. 

1 

2-6 

335 

123 

Hawker Siddcley 

322p 

II 

4 1 

278 

130 

Honda 

1 278 

! 24 

3-2 

255 

131 

Komatsu 

Y 162 

, 7 

5 2 

14*. 

8*. 

Lockheed 

$11*. 

J . 


403 

156 

Lucas 

400p 

-1-2 

2 5 

I2 7 . 

B 7 . 

Massey Ferguson 

$C 12*4 

f% 


38*. 

21*4 

McDonnell Douglas 

$37% 

f i 

M 

1398 

1064 

Mlchelin B’ 

Fr 1287 

i 19 

1-2 

293 

140 

Nissan Motor 

Y 293 

. 47 

2-7 

30% 

19*. 

N Am Rockwell 

$33'. 

1 1 

4 1 

283 

224 

Peugeot 

Fr 254’. 

'» 

3-1 

2660 

1582 

Pirelll-Spa 

L 1740 

- 44 

6 3 

203 

92*. 

Smiths indust 

203p 

n 

3 0 

242 

191 

Steyr-Daimler-Puch 

%I9I 

1 

4-7 

480 

220 

Toyota Motor 

Y 455 

> 50 

1 8 

44 

24*. 

United Aircraft 

$35»« 

. 3*. 

5 0 

212 

•23*. 

Volkswagen 

DM 133’. 

3 

6 9 

247 

159 

Volvo 

Kr 247 

! 10 

16 

59 

30 

Westland 

57p 

1 

5 J 

109 

42 

Wllmot-Braeden 

lOlp 

6 

3 0 


Office equipment, photographic 


309 

131 

Canon 

Y 205 

23 

3 7 

99*. 

72’. 

Eastman kodak 

$94*. 

- 2% 

1 4 

675 

354 

Fuji Photo 

Y4I0 

6 

1-8 

2150 

1515 

Gevaert Agfa 

Fr B 1730 

-20 

3-5 

207 

115 

Gestetncr 'A' 

!75p 

l 1 

1 6 

SI5 

251 

Nippon Optical 

Y 370 

-il 

2 0 

2768 

1360 

Olivetti 

L 1699 

8 

5 0 

242 

167’. 

Ozalid 

229p 


2 7 

116 

77’. 

Polaroid 

$95*. 

; V. 

0 3 

960 

667’. 

Rank A* 

86Sp 


1 2 

128*. 

B5*. 

Xerox 

$122*. 

3 

0-7 


Paper, publishing 


190 

tot*. 

Borregaard 

Kr 110 

4 7’. 

7-3 

196 

133 

Bowater Paper 

I90p 

-6 

5 2 

122 

66 

Bunzl Pulp 

115*ip 

-1% 

3-9 

37*. 

27% 

Crown Zellerbach 

$33 


3-6 

169 

1 IQ 

DRG 

i6> 

4-5 

4-4 

28 

20% 

MacMillan Bloedel 

$C 26 

4 ’• 


24' 

I5». 

McGraw Hill 

$19*. 

-1 

3-1 

231 

m» 

News International 

209p 

i 1 

4-5 

492 

97*. 

Pearson Longman 

I86p 

1 

2-7 

,283 

121 

Reed Int 

274p* 

9 

4*5 


60 

Thomson Org 

80p 

1 

8-7 

fr 


Property 



2-7 

61 

Capital A Counties 

St, 

-3 

274% 

Hammersons 'A* 

1 10 

l-l 


121 

Land Securities 

I84’.p* 

•3% 

2-4 

mt 

64% 

LMS 

nip 

227V* 

i-3% 

20 


, i m 

MEPC 


2-3 


58 

301 

St Marti* 
SGhnhSwUare 

I82p 

L3f0 

-3 

1-4 

6-4 

mL 

100*. 

$tar(&^)ta*n) 

' MtM'ualM 

Wp 

at* 

+J1 

~5 

+% 

1-9 

0-8 

26 


Prices, 1971-72 


High 

Low 

42 

22*. 

254 

152 

I4>« 

11% 

410 

262 

25*. 

16 

1800 

1440 

210 

98 

90 

60 

ISO 

97 

20 

10% 

206*. 

143 

760 

485 

43*. 

13% 

45 

21% 

92 

68-4 

247 

130 

299 

144% 

262 

155 

2S5 

158 

173 

120 2 

373 

290 

297*. 

191 

32*. 

18 

297 

180% 

233 

107*. 

2550 

1360 

392 

299 

281 

226 

492 

371-1 

314*. 

237 

38’> 

27% 

331 

194*. 

447 

288 

1-89 

1-13 

115 

80 

174 

113 

75*. 

54% 

177’. 

125*. 

300 

176*. 

181 

88% 

103% 

75'. 

650 

332*. 

85 

51 

147 

77*. 

55’. 

35% 

49*. 

27% 

145 

70 

77*. 

45 

150 

107 

102 

75 

57‘. 

32% 

4135 

1602 

38*. 

20 

88 

61 

131 

84 

57*. 

44 

391 

265 

176 

103*. 

103*. 

64% 

69*. 

51 

53% 

41% 

835 

670 

820 

680 

29 

24*. 

2735 

2385 

2030 

1830 

826 

700 

233% 

161 

840 

660 

105 

S3 

247 

172 

154% 

106 

145% 

82*. 

92*. 

66 

159 

109 

166 

118 

160 

108 

142% 

94% 

62% 

44 

248 3 

200% 

198 

149-8 

108*. 

68% 

423 

335 

1280 

883 

150 

68*. 

207 

138 

75'. 

50 

126 

78*. 

58% 

31% 

205 

120 

249 

117 

35*. 

19 

32 

19% 

79 

46% 

395 

242% 

1012% 

735 

67 

46% 

423 

198*. 

370 

128 

25% 

7% 

33% 

19 

133% 

95% 


Ordinary Price, 

stocks Jin. 12 

1972 


Change Yield 
on Jan. 

week 12 


Transportation 
American Airlines 
Brit & Comm 

$41% 

Sfw 

4 10 

3-1 

Canadian Pacific 

1 % 

4-5 

Furness Withy 

336p 

$21% 

1-4 

Greyhound 

F% 

4-7 

Japan Air Lines 

Y 1680 

+ 100 

2-4 

KLM 

FI 126 

f 6% 


Lufthansa 

DM 68 

i % 

3-7 

Ocean Steam Ship 

‘lie 

4 

5-0 

Pan American 

$15% 

-% 

6-4 

P & O Defd 

I88p 

-8 

Swissair (Bearer) 

Fr S 650 

f 55 

4-6 

TWA 

$42% 

F% 


UAL 

$40*4 • 

- 1% 


Stores 

Bljenkorf 

FI82 

-3% 

4-4 

Boots 

235p 

-7 

2-0 

Brit Home 

277p 

f 2 

2-3 

Burton Group 

232p* 

6 

2-6 

Debenhams 

240p 

Fr 131 

13 

4-2 

Galeries Lafayette 

H% 

3 *4 

Galcrlas Precdos 

%334 

+ 1 

Grattan Ware 

2r2p 

+2 

4 1% 

2-6 

Great Atlantic 

$20% 

6-5 

GUS ‘A' 

285p 

-1 

2-5 

House of Fraser 

232p 

+4 

3-5 

Innovation 

FrO 1460 

- 100 

6 1 

Karstadt 

DM 336 

-M 

3-0 

Kaufhof 

DM 240*1 

-9 

4-2 

La Redoute 

Fr 484 

B 

1 9 

La Rlnascentq 

L 252 

3 

3-2 

Marcor 

$29*. 

+% 

2-7 

Marks & Spencer 

287p 


2-4 

Mltsukoshl 

Y 410 

-7 

2-2 

Myer Emporium 

$AI-82 

0-04 

2-7 

Neckermann 

DM III 


Nouvelles Gals 

Fr !36% 

4-5% 

4% 

1-8 

JC Penney 

$71% 

1-4 

Printemps 

Provid Clothing 
Sears ‘A’ 

Fr F49 
300p 

4-1 

2-4 

171 p 

3 

2 9 

Sears Roebuck 

$101% 

-2% 

1-5 

WH Smith -A’ 

650p 

+7 

2 1 

Tesco Stores 

84p 

+ 1 

1-9 

United Drapery 

141 p 

-3 

3-9 

Woolworth 

$46% 

4% 

2-6 

Textiles 

Burlington 

$36*. 

42% 

3-8 

Carpets International (44p 

t 1 

4-5 

Coats Patons 

77%p 

1-% 

4-5 

Courtaulds 

I46%p 

3% 

4-7 

Dollfus-Mlcg 

Fr 83-6 

40-9 

4-2 

English Calico 

57%p 

I 1 

4 3 

Snia Vlscosa 

L 1801 

-12 

5-7 

Stevens, JP 

$26% 

-% 

Teijin 

Y 74 

3 

8-1 

Toray Ind 

Y 100 

+ 2 

8-5 

Woolcombers 

47*ip 

42 

3-6 

Tobacco 

Brit Amer Tobacco 

345p 

+6 

3-6 

Gallaher 

I75p 

H 

5-4 

Imperial Tobacco 

I03%p 

|4 

4-6 

RJ Reynolds 

$63*« 

|2% 

3 8 

Utilities 

AT&T 

$47*. 

+ 1% 

5-5 

Chubu 

Y 825 

+35 

6-1 

Chugoku 

Y 820 

+40 

6-1 

Cons Edison 

$27*. 

+% 

6*6 

EBES 

Fr B2600 

-40 

5 6 

Intercom 

Fr B 2010 

+ 15 

60 

Kansal Electric 

Y 824 

1-44 

6-1 

RWE 

DM 189*. 

\ 9 

4-2 

Tokyo Electric 

Y 825 

1 30 

6-3 

Tokyo Gas 

Y 105 

+7 

5-7 

Investment trusts 
Alliance Trust 

241 p 

-3 

2-3 

Atlas Electric 

>53p 

... 

2-6 

BET Deferred 

I37p 

-6 

4-0 

British Assets 

89%p 

-3 

1-7 

Cable Trust 

I59p 

|3 

2-4 

Foreign & Col 

I63p 

I59%p 

1 % 

l-B 

Glebe Investment 

1 2% 

3-4 

Industrial & Gen 

138p 

- 4 

3-1 

Mercantile Inv 

60* ip 

-1 

3-4 

Robeco 

FI 230 

-42 

5-0 

Rollnco 

FI I69*i 

+ 1% 

1-8 

Wlun Investment 

I08p* 


1-6 

Multi-product, miscellaneous 


Air Liquids 

Fr 376*i 

-5*. 

2-7 

BSN 

Fr 1132 

+44 

1-7 

Bookers 

I42p 

- 3 

3-9 

British Match 

207p 

1-12 

4 6 

British Oxygen 

74p* 

1% 

4-0 

British Ropes 

I2ip 

\ 2 

3-7 

Cope Allman 

56p 

+2% 

5-5 

Dalgety 

De La Rue 

I96p 

223p 
$24% 

7 

-4 

5 1 
5-0 

Engelhard Minerals 

+% 

1 6 

Gulf & Western 

$32 

42% 

1-9 

Halliburton 

$75*. 

-1% 

1-4 

Hays Wharf 

„392*ap 

42% 

20 

Hudson's Bay 

IT&T 

995p 

$58% 

139 

I 1 

22 

2-0 

Inches pc 

Cltoh • 

4 r% 

+ 11 

425 

2-9 

1-6 

Llng-Temco-Vought $11*4 


Litton Industries 

123% 


x*. 

Minnesota Mining 

$132 

-► 1 *• 

1-4 


Prices, 

High 

1971-72 

Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Prlca, 

Jan. 12 
1972 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

Jan. 

12 

182 

121 

Mitsubishi Shoji 

Y 182 

+17 

3-8 

253 

132 

Mitsui 

Y 253 

+34 

2-8 

270 

117% 

S Pearson & Son 

260p 

+ 10 

2-2 

43% 

28% 

TRW 

$30% 

-% 

3-4 * 

29*. 

22 

Tenneco 

$26*. 

■H 

4-9 V 

32*. 

23% 

Textron 

$31*. 

+2% 

2-8 

144 

67% 

Thomas Tilling 

I44p 

+3 

2-5 

227 

127 

Turner & Newali 

224p* 

-3 

4 8 



Oil 




677 

467*. 

Aquitaine 

Fr 581 

+ 18 

2-3 

632 

403 

BP 

546p 

-7 

3-8 

477 

297*. 

Burmah Oil 

386p 

-2 

4-2 

251 9 

153-8 

Cie Petroles 

Fr 225-1 

+8*9 

2-9 

103-9 

80*. 

Gelsenbarg AG 

DM 65-2 

-+ 0-2 

4-7 

33% 

24% 

Gulf Oil 

$28% 

% 

5-3 

59% 

47% 

Mobil Oil 

$55% 

1% 

47 * 

4300 

3040 

Petroflna 

Fr B 3940 

|290 


34*. 

26% 

Phillips Petroleum 

$29*. 

% 

4-4 

153% 

109 

Royal Dutch 

FI 117 

10-8 

6 2 

426 

295 

Shell Transport 

340p 

6 

4 3 

62% 

50% 

Standard Oil (Calif.) 

$60 

1 % 

4-7 

70*. 

52% 

Standard Oil (lndiana)$70% 

+% 

3-3 

81*. 

67*. 

Standard Oil (NJ) 

$75 

-% 

5 2 

90*. 

70% 

Standard Oil (Ohio) $85 

-1% 

3 2 

39 

29% 

Texaco 

$35*. 

1% 

4-5 



Gold mines- finance 



360 

202 

Anglo-American 

273p 

H 

3-0 

271 

160 

Charter Cons 

238p 

20 

2-9 

285 

159 

Cons Gold Fields 

220p 

10 

3-3 

1012% 

755 

General Mining 

820p 

1-10 

SI 

1750 

850 

J'burg Cons 

1I25p* 

-125 

3 9 - 

720 

460 

OFSIT 

600p 

+20 

6 6 > 

675 

410 

Rand Selection 

545p* 

45 

4-0 

223 

120 

Union Corp 

I64p 

-2 

3-8 



Mines, metals 




25*. 

6*. 

Alcan 

$C20% 

h% 


70 

37% 

Alcoa 

$44*. 

% 

4-0 

3800 

1660 

Alusulsse 

Fr S 2000 

1 10 

45 

37% 

26 

Amer Met Cllm 

$29*. 

il% 

4-7 

23*. 

11% 

Anaconda 

$17 

i % 


273 

87 

CAST 

179p 

7 

2 4 

258 

165 

De Beers Defd 

243p 

1 

2-9 

132 

53 

Delta Metal 

I32p 


3-B 

155% 

57*. 

Falconbrldge 

$C92% 

|8 


46% 

26*. 

Inter Nickel 

$34 

I 1% 

2-9 

315 

212 

Johnson Matthey 

293p* 

IS 

4 2 

56 

20 

Kennecott 

$26% 

1% 

6-5 

113 

48 

Lonrho 

96p 

19 

6-8 

3 90 

2-35 

MIM Holdings 

$A2 98 

0-14 

2 7 

450 

270 

Metallgesellschaft 

DM275 

10 


187 

126 

Pechiney 

Fr 141 

1 

6 5 

92 

52-6 

Pcnarroya 

Fr 58 8 

0 2 

5 6 -s 

212 

69 

Potgletersrust Plat 

87 p 

-12 

6-0 

33 

14*. 

Reynolds Metals 

$18% 

1% 

3-2 

270 

173 

Rft 

232p 

- 16 

2-6 

288 

115 

Roan Cons 

I92p* 

1 io 

24-3 

780 

425 

Selection Trust 

600p* 

10 

2 7 

1945 

1190 

Union Mlnlere 

Fr B 1540 

150 

6 2 

5 24 

2-10 

Western Mining 

$A3 50 

) 0-10 

0-3 

260 

148*. 

Zamanglo 

202p 

13 

19-8 



Plantations, etc 




335 

248 

Consolidated Tea 

335p 


9-0 

293 

159% 

Guthrie 

280p 

--I3 

5-8 

45'. 

26*. 

Highlands & Low 

4l'tp 

-2% 

7-2 

57% 

37 

Jokal 

49p 

+ 3 

5 1 

230 

130 

Longbourne 

I53p 

f-3 

19 5 

33*. 

17% 

Plantation Hldgs 

30p* 

-2*. 

6-7 


Monay Market Indicators 

American Treasury bill rates again came down sharply this 
week, to their lowest point since July 1963. Moreover, the 
Federal Reserve pegged the key repurchase rate for Government 
securities at a 7-year low The betting is that the discount rate 
and bank prime rates could follow. 


Bank Bata 5% (from 6%. 2/9/71) Basa Bata 4%% 


Deposit rates 

7 days' notice: 

Clearing banks 2% 


Local authorities 

3 months' fixed: 

Local authorities 
Finance houses 

4% 

4% 

4% 

Interbank rata 

7 days' 

4% 

Treasury bills 

3 months' 

4-38 

Eurodollar deposits 
7 days’ notice 

5% 

3 months' 

5*i 


Eurosteriing daposits (in Paris) 

2 days' notice 4 

3 months' 4'* 


New York 

Treasury bill* 

111 

Cert*, of deposit 

4-00 

Sterling? Spot rate $2-5505 

Forward premium 
(3 months) 

0*70 cams 

forward cover (3 months*): 

Annual Int. cost 

1-10% 


Investment currency: 

Investment $ 11*4% pram 


Covered arbitrage margins In favour of 

(3 months') Last week % This week % 


Treasury Mila 

London 

1% London 

a% 

Eurodollar/UK Jecml 
authority loans 
Eurodotlar/EuroflCorfing 

N. York 
London 

V Nk York 
% London 

%• 

%a 


Eurodollae/UK local 

apjgfeii* 


(>***•> 

Hr***!*. 


N.Yw* 





In good hands 


Sasebo's know-how, superb facilities 
and wealth of shipbuilding experience are 
your guarantee of satisfaction. The many dif¬ 
ferent types of ships produced in Sasebo's 
shipyards are proof of the company’s versa¬ 
tility and creative ability. And looking ahead 
to the needs of the future Sasebo has 
modernized its yards and is enlarging its 
two Repair and Building Docks. On their 
completion the company will begin the 


construction of a new super-dock to take 
the mega-ton tankers that will be the car¬ 
riers of tomorrow. 

Sasebo’s engineering techniques also 
extend into the many fields of machinery¬ 
making, industrial plants and steel struc¬ 
tures. Sasebo is ready to work for you... 
building, repairing, jumboizing, and pro¬ 
viding after service for ships of every de¬ 
scription. 



OWICM. □ London Offlcoi 

IONDONEC2 CJ 


Sasebo Heavy Industries Co., Ltd. 

NIAO OFFICIt Tokyo. Japan Telex 124246 SSKDOCK" Cable Address: SASEBODOCK TOKYO 
SAfliO SHIPYARD* Nagasaki, Jaoan lelex /4fl2 19 ' SASEBODOCK SA$' Cable Address- 
SaSFBODUC * SAS r PO 

Bishopsgate House BO B.shopsgot®, London, fc C. 7N, 4AU. Poland Tele*. 883888 "SASEBODOCK LDN" UK Cable Address- SAVRnnnrr 

VnrL MV moan lie. A N.l-v AOIA/C "CASLfclirs ML,AfVnD^ • nr* , __ 

Heng Kong 


*^L>QNEC2 CJ New York Offlcoi M Broadway. New York, N V 10004, USA Tel** 4216/5 "SASfcBO NEWYORK ' USA Cable Address- SASEBODOCK NEWYORK H 
Wlcoi Hong Chong Bldg., 5 Queen s Road. Central, Hong Kong Cuble Address SASEBODOCK HONGKONG LJ 



A steel lifeline \000 miles long 


By i <> 75 , there \n ill he over i,ooo miles of central crash 
barriers on Britain’s motorway network. 

The British Steel Corporation co-operated w ith the Road 
Research Laboratory who developed and tested the barrier 
for this programme. The resulting “tension-beam” design 
has proved the best available answer to the problem of 
“cross-over” collisions. 

The steel barriers are mounted on mild steel legs. As a 
car strikes it, the barrier separates from the legs but keens 
its height. It's tough enough to withstand the initial impact 
without snapping-vet it “gives” slightly to cushion the 


impact and then nurse the out-of-control car along its 
length until it stops. 

The barriers don't simply prevent the worst cross-over 
collisions Thc\ also greatlv reduce the chances of the car 
bouncing back into the path of following cars. 

The whole of Britain's motorway network could be 
equipped w ith barriers for the cost of only four miles of 
motorwav. A small price to pay for the lives that would 
be saved. 

Meanwhile, development work continues for the next 
i ,000 miles of steel lifeline. 


British Steel Corporation 
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What are the merits of the 128 / 

How many merits has it got? Who hai 
defined what they are? Fiat or the pu¬ 
blic? Publicity ? The press? The on!) 
way to get around all the difficulties 
involved in these questions is to say 
that the 128 has one special fault: the 
fault of being normal. Since everything 
and everybody have faults which match 
their qualities, Fiat has thought it better 


to make the 128 without any of 


technical solutions being so daring!)' 
advanced as to be subject to inevitable 
faults. Let's take the drive, for example 
The fact that it is front-wheel drive has 
no special merit in itself, it's just one 
answer to the problem. It's the careful 
design which gives it merit. A right and 
normal merit. 

Fiat 128, 2 -door, 3-door “station wagon > 
4-door, 1,116 cc.. 55 bhp (DIN), 140 kph - 87 mp* 
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Letters 


Northern Ireland 

Sir —In your comment on the BBC Ulster 

inquiry ” (January 8lh) you mention that 
“ none of the six out of eight politicians 
who were against internment were asked to 
produce a shred of evidence that the IRA 
terror would end ” if internment ended. 

As one of the six, may I point out that 
my view depends not on hard evidence 
but on knowledge of the situation and an 
assessment through that knowledge of what 
the effects of ending internment would be. 

We have not yet seen a “shred of the 
evidence ” which convinced the British 
Government that the introduction of intern¬ 
ment would end IRA terror. The decision 
was taken on the assessment of the situation 
made by the Unionist government. 
Thai their assessment was wrong is proved 
by the enormous escalation of terror which 
has followed internment. 

Only those who can begin to understand 
the emotional intensity of Catholic revul¬ 
sion against internment, because of past 
history, can appreciate just what a gift 
internment was to the IRA. Those who 
were neutral towards the IRA are now 
supporters and many of those who were 
opposed to the IRA arc now either neutral 
or active supporters. For every IRA man 
interned, the IRA has gained at least to 
recruits. If the policy of internment is to 
be persisted in, the next logical step will 
be to intern women and schoolchildren, 
and you can go on until most of the 
Catholic population find themselves drawn 
into the conflict. 

I believe that it is still not too late to 
detach those Catholics, whom I believe to 
be the vast majority, who want peace, from 
the IRA. Not too late but getting close. 
If the decision to end internment is not 
taken quickly, then the only outcome will 
be a bloody civil war in which scores of 
thousands of Protestants, Catholics and 
soldiers will lose their lives. 

If internment were ended the IRA 
terrorist would fight on, but he can only 
succeed if he gets support from the civilian 
population. This would no longer be forth¬ 
coming on any scale. One must not forget 
that the chief sufferers from the present 
IRA campaign are the Catholic population 
in the ghetto areas. 

There is no hard evidence here, sir. It is 
simply an assessment by an Ulster Pro¬ 
testant who supports the link with Britain 
but who has tried to understand the 
feelings of his Catholic fellow-countrymen. 
If you demand hard evidence, demand 
first from the British Government the 
evidence on which it decided that intern¬ 
ment would end the IRA terror,—Yours 
faithfully, Robert G. Cooper 

Belfast Alliance party of Northern Ireland 


Overture for Europe 

Sir —Andrew Knight’s otherwise excellent 
survey (January ist) is appalling if the sort 
of military manpower programme con¬ 
tained in “ Britain as crosspiece ” is repre¬ 
sentative of what Europe may expect from 
British strategists. 

The conscript system has been used 
successfully, and inexpensively, on the con¬ 
tinent since 1544. 

It is curious, in passing, that you have 
omitted the military manpower potential 
of the neutrals from your survey table. 
Switzerland and Sweden are both capable 
of fielding a greater per capita percentage 
of infantry because they employ conscrip¬ 
tion. 

Certainly the British system, adopted 
as a drastic measure by Asquith, offers no 
model; but the British and French ought 
to have learned the value of conscripts 
from their experience with the Germans. 

The “volunteer” system you advocate 
would simply increase defence costs at the 
expense of technological development. 
There is no certainty or likelihood that a 
volunteer army would be adequate for 
defence against the sort of standard infan¬ 
try, air and armour offensive tactics 
employed successfully by the Indians and 
Israelis in recent years, if these tactics 
were adopted by the eastern block.—Yours 
faithfully, Forrest E. Studebaker 

South Ruislip, Middlesex 

Sir—I n your EEC survey (January ist) you 
rightly say : “ The economic logic of big 
integrated markets is that production 
gravitates to the centre, and then ... to 
the sun and the south,” and you assert that 
this means that we must remain free to 
offer regional incentives and to vary our 
exchange rate. 

However, the only sure way of prevent¬ 
ing this drift is to retain control over the 
movement of capital, and it is this which 
we must surrender shortly after entry, and 
it is this which makes much regional policy, 
such as IDGs, meaningless. Further to this, 
present EEC policy indicates that we 
should not remain free to continue what 
remains of our regional incentives, or to 
vary our exchange rate, and our fate will 
be that, as you say, of West Virginia or 
northern Indiana. You appear able to do 
no more than to hope that our former 
hereditary enemies and present economic 
rivals would, out of the goodness of their 
hearts, allow a derogation of some part of 
these catastrophic policies, which, after all, 
Mr Heath has accepted for some time.— 
Yours faithfully, D. J. Ellis 

Conservatives Against 
London t W14 the Common Market 

Sir —May I comment on one part at least 
of “ Overture for Europe ” (January ist), 
namely “ When Whitehall arrives.” Within 
it there are some elements which have 
merit. Clearly it is right that members of 
the commission should be people of politi¬ 
cal stature. But on the basic, institutional 
theme some comment is called for. 

Life does not divide itself into nice little 


boxes to be called contracts,” Has 
defence nothing to do with economics, 
foreign policy with external trade, or pol¬ 
lution with the free movement of goods ? 
Bogus safety measures can be among the 
most effective barriers to the free flow of 
goods; taking or not taking anti-pollution 
measures in a frontier zone could make 
nonsense of a regional policy. 

Of course, it is true that not all deci¬ 
sions should be taken by identical pro¬ 
cesses. We do not decide the budget, 
foreign policy, or the reform of local 
government by the same processes, but we 
can do these things within one structure. 
Doubtless, also, with enlargement, im¬ 
provements in the decision-making process 
arc essential, but improvements will not 
result from following a line of thought 
which can only produce a whole new 
crop of bureaucratic jurisdictional disputes. 
—Yours faithfully, J. D. B. Mitchell 
Edinburgh 

Sir —Your article “ Le langagc francoys ” 
(Survey, January ist) is based on false 
statistics (source : survey by Reader’s 
Digest). You have to know that Brussels and 
Wallonia together represent about 48 per 
cent of the whole population of Belgium. 
In Brussels, there are more than 80 per 
cent of French-speaking persons. That 
makes already 45 per cent of “ franco¬ 
phones ” in Belgium. 

Moreover, the whole “ bourgeoisie,” the 
intellectuals and the Jews in Flanders 
arc French-speaking. That represents 
approximately, and altogether, about 
70-75 per cent who can claim that they 
speak French. It is rather more than your 
poor 40-45 per cent. I suggest you go to 
Ostend or Le Zoute, for example, enter 
any shop and speak French. Everywhere 
you will be answered in French. So aren’t 
your statistics about western Europe 
rather biased ? 

It is really a pity for such a good 
survey to pursue, with a cool determina¬ 
tion, everything which could represent 
France or the French culture. If you 
think that English already seems to be 
taking over the Brussels corridors, it is 
only an impression, and we francophones 
shall fight in order that it doesn’t become 
more than an impression.—Yours faithfully j 

J. Blondeau 

Brussels A francophone anglophilc 


Investment carrots 

Sir —Your perceptive article “ Investment: 
any more carrots ? ” (January 15th) paints 
the picture of a consumer demand boom 
and deplores the fall in manufacturing 
investment. This should cause considerable 
concern upon the eve of EEC entry, for 
if British manufacturers are unable or 
unprepared to supply this demand, then 
continental suppliers will certainly do so. 

Your analysis then considers special 
incentives for investment, but looks at it 
through the eyes of big established 
companies. Perhaps the Chancellor might 
some time be persuaded to look at the 
major disincentive to investment contained 
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Group 

Managing 

Director 

SOUTH AFRICA 


for a leading engineering group in the 
Republic, owned by powerful British 
industrial interests. 

• initially he will direct two substan¬ 
tial companies engaged in manufac¬ 
turing non ferrous metal extrusions, 
ingots, rolled sheet and strip. The 
intention is that his remit should 
rapidly be extended to include control 
of a number of other companies. 

• entrepreneurial achievement in 
running and developing profitably a 
large, engineering or metal based 
enterprise is the requirement. 

• age 40-50. Starting terms will 
attract men already earning a five 
figure salary. There are generous 
fringe benefits. 

Write in complete confidence to 
K. R. C. Slater as adviser to the group. 


JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 


10 HALLAM STREET • LONDON WIN 6DJ 


Group 

Management 

Services 


• this career appointment is in the 
top financial management of a well 
known British manufacturer of con¬ 
sumer products for world wide 
markets. 

• the task is to develop and manage an 
integrated world wide management 
information system; to co-ordinate 
accounting and reporting practices 
throughout the group; to control 
and extend the application of E. D. P. 
techniques for accounting and opera¬ 
tional purposes. 

• a chartered accountant is re¬ 
quired, well versed in this field. The 
career will have been developed 
in the financial centre of a large 
industrial or commercial enterprise. 

• starting salary is likely to be 
^6,000-^8,000. 

• the preference is for a man in his 
mid-30s. Prospects arc bright. 

Write in complete confidence to 
A. Barker as adviser to the group. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

LIMITED 

IO HALLAM STREET • LONDON W I N 6DJ 


for i further management appointments see page 7 
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in our present form of capital gains tax.. 

I am prepared to believe that it is not 
a factor which enters into the investment 
calculating of quoted companies, but for 
smaller Arms and unquoted companies 
this tax is a major contributor to the 
reluctance of those who invest their own 
money to do so, other than at a low level 
of risk-taking. 

Why should it be otherwise ? With 
record bankruptcies among small businesses 
the situation is quite simply: heads I go 
bankrupt, tails the Treasury wins !—Yours 
faithfully, David Mitchell 

House of Commons, SWi 

Gold 

Sir —I refer to your article “ Outlook 72 " 
(January ist) with regard to the price of 
Id. I am amazed that your paper, which 
consider an excellent publication, shows 
over the years such a continuous bias 
against gold. 

You write that gold is “halfway to 
being demonetised." Events over the past 
few weeks seem to indicate that this is far 
from the case. If the world monetary 
system was to do away with gold (“ the 
barbaric relic ”), we would return to the 
more barbaric methods of pure barter. So 
long as gold is not replaced by another 
universally acceptable token for inter¬ 
national settlements, the world just cannot 
do without gold. 

Additionally, should there be a demone¬ 
tisation the United States would have to 
allow its citizens to own gold. The bias of 
your paper against gold was shared until 
very recently by the American Administra¬ 
tion, but it was clear to many that 
eventually logic and superior economic 
thinking such as that of Professor Rueff 
would prevail. The strange manoeuvres of 
President Nixon on August 15th almost 
brought the world economy to the brink 
of depression. The anti-gold group must 
have forgotten that the great depression of 
the 1930s was only overcome when Roose¬ 
velt increased the price of gold.—Yours 
faithfully, K. H. Dodge 

Rose Bay, NSW 

Desalination 

Sir —In an article entitled “ Dried up " 
(January 8th) you discuss the decision not 
to build the proposed prototype freeze 
distillation plant at Ipswich and the 
desalination research programme as a 
whole. 

As regards freezing, you imply that 
since March of last year the Government 
has spent £1.310 out of £201 allotted for 
the Ipswich plant. The UKAEA and 
Simon Carves, each at their own expense, 
have been working on the process for some 
years, but little of the sum required for 
the Ipswich plant (only £100,000) has 
been spent. 

Nor is it correct to state that the pro¬ 
cess could not be made to work. Its major 
features have been demonstrated, both in 
the laboratory and on Simon Carves’s 
10,000 gallons per day study plant at 
Stockport; indeed ministers have decided 


that studies for the design of a possible 
5m gallons per day fully commercial unit 
should be completed. 

As regards the desalination programme 
as a whole, you assert that not a single 
commercial plant has resulted. You illus¬ 
trate your article with a photograph not 
of a pilot freezing plant (as is implied) but 
of a multiple effect distillation plant 
installed at Dungencss “ A " power station 
by Aiton and Co. of Derby as part of that 
very programme. This firm has now been 
asked by the Gibraltar government to 
build the first commercial vertical tube 
evaporator, a system which will use tech¬ 
nology developed within the UKAEA as 
part of the same programme. Weir West- 
garth have sold a number of multistage 
flash distillation plants during the period 
of the programme, and held their competi¬ 
tive position in every contract open to 
them. Paterson Candy International, in 
collaboration with the UKAEA, have now 
developed to the point of commercial 
exploitation reverse osmosis systems com¬ 
petitive with any in the world. William 
Boby Ltd are presently constructing the 
world's largest electrodialysis plant in 
Benghazi, utilising designs obtained from 
our collaborative research and develop¬ 
ment programme. How successful is suc¬ 
cess ?—Yours faithfully, R. F. Jackson 

Director, Industrial Developments, 
London, SWi UKAEA 

Sir— The abandoned Ipswich project 
would not have been, as you put it 
(January 8th), “ Britain's first major 

desalination plant." You implicitly recog¬ 
nise this in another part of your article 
when referring to the Channel Islands. 
The Guernsey plant (with an output capa¬ 
city of 500,000 gallons of fresh water a 
day) was successfully completed in i960 
and the Jersey plant (capacity ifm gallons 
a day) in 1971. Both these plants were 
built by companies of the Weir Group as 
normal commercial (ie, not experimental 
or subsidised) undertakings, at much 
lower costs than have been incurred at 
Ipswich, and both have proved satisfactory 
in service. 

It is difficult to understand your com¬ 
ment that “ what makes sense in , . . the 
tiny Channel Islands was plainly nonsense 
in Suffolk." The processes used are quite 
different. The valid conclusion seems to 
be that if a desalination process can be 
economic in a small community, that same 
process can obviously be economic in a 
larger one. 

Readers of your article might assume 
that the failure at Ipswich was a failure 
of desalination as such, whereas it was 
the failure of one experimental process 
only. Multistage flash distillation is, of 
course, fully proved, and there is good 
reason to believe that it could be just as 
successful in some parts of the British 
mainland as it has already been in the 
Channel Islands and elsewhere. 

Incidentally, a direct comparison of 
desalination and of conventional supply in 
terms of the cost per gallon of water may 
be misleading. For example, in the case of 
the Guernsey plant, installed for emer¬ 


gency use only and operating infrequently, 
the cost per gallon is high; but the total 
capital and operating cost in the plant's 
first 10 years, about £333,000, has been 
substantially less than that for a reservoir 
for the same duty, estimated at £600,000. 
—Yours faithfully, J. D. Sinclair 

Glasgow The Weir Group Ltd 

Rivers 

Sir —You say (January ist) that one of the 
functions of the proposed regional water 
authorities will be to provide amenities 
for recreation. It is true that the Govern¬ 
ment’s statement said that an authority 
" will be required to take account of the 
needs of navigation and recreation "; but 
only the cost of the “ basic water 
functions" would be met from the 
resources of the authority, the extra costs 
of navigation or recreational or amenity 
use on the waterways, presently controlled 
by the British Waterways Board, being 
obtained from an assortment of sources, 
including national park authorities and 
interested bodies. Decisions about the 
future of individual waterways will be 
taken locally; and the maintenance of a 
waterway for navigation can be dis¬ 
continued. 

The essence of the present situation is 
that it provides over 1,000 miles of inter¬ 
connected cruising waters financed by 
revenues and government grants, which will 
disappear. One may speculate about the 
value of a “ function ’’ when the functional 
authority does not have to meet the cost 
of fulfilling it.—Yours faithfully, 

Frank Price 
Chairman, 

London, NWi British Waterways Board 

Hullo. Europe! 

Sir —The ideal site in London for the 
“ Hullo, Europe ! ” exhibition (January 
15th) is Clapham Common. 

It is the one area available in central 
London which is both big enough for the 
purpose and not liable to cause appalling 
traffic congestion. The common is served 
by three underground stations. One of 
these—preferably the middle one, Clapham 
Common—could, for the duration of 
“ Hullo, Europe ! " be used as the 
exhibition station only, with frequent 
through-train service from Charing Cross. 

As distinct from Hyde Park, traffic 
crossing the common can easily be 
diverted to adjacent roads and the whole 
of the area would become a vast island 
site. The landscaping of Clapham Common 
is very suitable and there are far fewer 
features which can be badly churned up 
than there are in other London parks of 
comparable size. 

All successful metropolitan exhibitions, 
such as the World Fairs in Paris and 
Brussels, the Empire Exhibition at 
Wembley, the Festival of Britain at 
Battersea—not to go back to 1851 and 
Hyde Park—had one thing in common: 
they were close to or within easy access 
of the city centre. And it ia far better 
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Managing Director 

' DESIGNATE 

to provide succession within twelve months for the present 
managing director, who is being promoted within this 
precision engineering gi oup. 

• mi company, well managed and profitable, produces 
electronic and electro mechanical equipment. Location is 
in the Southern C ounties. 

• Pnom responsibility will be for a turnover approaching 
jfji M. There are well laid plans for f uture expansion 

• sue ( i sm ui general management experience in a broadly 
simil.ii field is the prime requiienieiit. Earlier career 

j development could have been through production or 

J marketing. A technical qualification would be an asset. 

| • pki.n-kked age around 45 . Salary is negotiable, but it is 

[ unlikely that men earning less than / 6 ,ooo will measure 

1 up to the exacting standards requited. 

1 Write in complete confidence to 

1 PI. Prentice as adviser to rhe company. 

| JOHN TYZACK & PARTNFRS ITD 

j lOHAIIAMSTHm ■ KINDON WIN fc» 1 )J 

1 

1 

1 

"TT Director 

Finance and Data 

^_This is a Main Board appointment in a new 17 m 

independent enterprise to be based in Central Scotland 
and backed financially by a small group of investors 
including at least three leading institutions. Strong 

Scots support and good technical connections exist. 

The Chief Executive having been in on the enterprise 
from the start, this is the first key appointment, to he 
made from outside. The third member of the top 
management team, a marketing man,is to he sought later. 

The Director. Finance and Data, will plan, design, 
commission, and then manage the system of 
financial and administrative controls for the entire 
business. One of the Company's objectives 
is likely to he the achievement of a public quotation. 

Experience of financial management in capital-intensive 
industry is essential. It will be particularly 
relevant if related to continuous processing. 

Terms will be tailored indiv ldually after confidential 
_ discussions with the consultants. Provisionus being 

made for equity participation. Starting, salary as 
justified by experience, in a range around ,117.000 p.n. 

Cur and top-hat pension. (Age probably 35-45). 

THF Letters will be handled in confidence by the consultant: 

■55^^“ FACULTIES M.J. Graham-Jonvs 
__ r» a nTAirnci „ n 26'Grosvenor Gardens 

PARTNERSHIP London SWl 




GROUP CHIEF PATENT COUNSEL 

UNITED STATES 

to head the patent staff of a leading multinational ethical pharmaceuticals 
company. The patent staff is charged with responsibility for the company's patent 
soliciting, litigation, contract preparation and advice throughout the world. The 
company's annual expenditures for research and development are in excess of 
£ 10 , 000 , 000 . 

Significant background in organic chemistry is essential, with experience in the 
pharmaceutical industry and in patent litigation desirable. 

Location at worldwide headquarters in pleasant surroundings near New York. 

Remuneration could exceed £15,000. Removal expenses will be borne by the 
company. 

Applications giving a brief curriculum vitae, including full details relating to 
academic qualifications and professional experience, should be made to Box 2494. 
All applications will be treated in strictest confidence and no approach will be made 
to any person regarding the application without the consent of the candidate. 
Interviews will be arranged in the United States and overseas at the company’s 
expense. 


Forfarther management appointments see, page 5 
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for the tourists, the tourist industry and 
for Londoners—not to mention the saving 
of a few million pounds a central site 
would produce. Most important of all, if 
the exhibition is to open in 15 months a 
ready-made site will have to be chosen.— 
Yours faithfully, R. Detsiny 

London , NWi 

Sir—Y our suggestion is decidely to be 
welcomed. 

You will no doubt have canvassed the 
occasion which brought the Empire 
Exhibition into being in 1924, and gave 
us Wembley. It was a wonderful assembly 
of skills, native and empire, designed to 
set this country upon a steady course after 
the confusions and difficulties of the 
post-1918 years. 

Perhaps a more appropriate analogy 
would be the Franco-British Exhibition in 
1909, to mark King Edward’s “ entente 
cordiale.” It was a very bright and 
cheerful affair which Imre Kiralfy staged 
at what has ever since been known as 
the White City.—Yours faithfully, 
Manchester _ R. H. Herfqrp 

Miners' strike 

Sm—The figures for productivity shown 
with your article on the national coal 
strike (January 8th) suggest that the 
stoppage, and perhaps the coal industry, 
should be handed over to the Department 
of Health and Social Security, for the 
continued operation at such small produc¬ 
tivity levels could only be justified as a 
regional social security measure. 

The output of about 44 cwt per man¬ 
shift should be compared with the 1969-70 
figures for New South Wales of 10.92 tons 
per man-shift and for Queensland erf 20.27 
tons. The newer open-cuts, for example 
Goonyclla in Queensland, which have been 
developed for the export trade to Japan, 
produce in the region of 30-40 tons per 
man-shift and their productivity is rising. 

To import the whole British coal require¬ 
ment would be a prodigious undertaking, 
but there would seem to be a very good 
case for some replacement of domestic 
production by imports. A rational policy 
might be based on closing those pits whose 
productivity is below a certain figure; this 
production should then be replaced by 
cheaper imported coal and the 
notional sum of money saved used con¬ 
structively in the areas where pits are 
closed to provide alternative employment. 
—Yours faithfully, Alan Fien 

West Wittering, Sussex 

Slow delivery 

Sir —Can anybody explain why it is impos¬ 
sible to get delivery under nine months of 
EN 24 forgings for 6ft diameter or so gear 
wheels ? These are a perfectly standard 
low alloy industrial requirement. Before 
the war firms were prepared to take orders 
for complete turbo-generator sets on a 
nine months delivery, which would have 
indllfled a three months allowance for 
deputy forgings. 


Before the Steel Board rushes into print 
with an answer, may I hazard a guess 
that the real trouble is that some computer 
is telling them that it is not economic for 
them to produce such forgings until they 
have a large enough batch of work to run 
a large unit.—Yours faithfully, 

Cambridge D. B. Welbourn 

Jerusalem 

Sir —Mr Vandcrveldc writes (Letters, 
January 8th) that the Jordanians expelled 
all the Jews from the old city of Jerusalem 
in 1948, and describes these as “ this little 
community, predominantly ultra-religious 
and elderly ” having lived there “ for well 
over 3,000 years.” Apart from remarking 
that they must indeed have been elderly 
in 1948, and also that it is these ultra¬ 
religious groups who have always been, and 
still are, among the fiercest critics of 
secular Israel, this is both a mggestio falsi 
and a suppressio veri. For Mr Vandervclde 
fails to mention the fact that a contingent 
of the Haganah, fierce fighting men who 
were to become the Israeli army when the 
state was established, was infiltrated in to 
the old city in the spring of 1948, having 
captured the suburb of Katamon. These 
men were part of a plan to capture the 
old city for Israel. The unfortunate Jewish 
community, just like the unfortunate Arab 
civilians in the old city, was caught in the 
thick of the fighting. 

The defeat of this section of Haganah 
troops by forces led by Sir John Glubb 
resulted in the religious Jews being given a 
safe passage over the lines. Sir John him¬ 
self describes their safe conduct with pride, 
and contrasts the conduct of his own troops 
with that of the Israelis who had massacred 
more than 260 Palestinian civilians in Deir 
Yassin not long before. “This was our 
answer to Dcir Yassin ” he writes in his 
book, “ A Soldier With The Arabs.” 

Why do people like Mr Vandervelde 
confine their questioning only to the con¬ 
quering power when they visit Jerusalem ? 
And why is Mr Begin who, as leader of 
Irgun patriots, was responsible for Deir 
Yassin, the blowing up of the King David 
Hotel, the hanging of the British sergeants, 
allowed in 10 Britain to be welcomed by 
his fellow Zionists here ?—Yours faith¬ 
fully, Diana Richmond 

Durham City 

The June war 

Sir— You say (December 18th) : “ In 
1967 the Israelis had an Egyptian army 
drawn up in attack formation on their 
frontier, and their main port was under 
Egyptian blockade.” The first part of this 
statement is highly debatable (and also 
tendentious), the second is untrue. 

After the June war was over, General 
Itzhak Rabin, who had been Israel’s 
chief of staff, commented retrospectively 
on President Nasser’s troop dispositions 
in the Sinai to the effect that Nasser was 
bluffing and did not want war. The then 
prime minister, Mr Levi Eshkol, was more 
specific and said that the Egyptian layout 


in the Sinai was defensive. In May, 1969, 
it was reported in the press that Israeli 
intelligence had deliberately exaggerated 
the importance of the Egyptian forces in 
the Sinai in May, 1967, in order to over¬ 
come hesitation among members of the 
Israeli cabinet about launching the June 
war. It has suited the Israeli case to depict 
the Egyptian forces in the Sinai in 1967 
as poised to attack and annihilate Israel. 
But should The Economist lend itself to 
this exercise in public relations ? 

Eilat (at the head of the Gulf of Akaba) 
was neyer Israel’s “ main port.” Only about 
5 per cent of Israel’s shipping went there. 
The remainder used the Mediterranean 
ports of Haifa and Ashdod. The port of 
Eilat has a special significance for Israel 
since its supply line for Iranian oil runs 
through there. But this does not make it 
Israel’s “main port.” Besides this, what 
authority is there for saying that Eilat 
was “ under Egyptian blockade ” ? This 
was certainly threatened, but was it ever 
enforced ? The American diplomat, Mr 
David Nes, who was in Cairo at the time, 
has recorded that in May, 1967, President 
Nasser gave the American government 
an undertaking not to blockade the Straits 
of Tiran pending a decision by the Inter¬ 
national Court of Justice. Israel chose 
to go to war, rather than to law, to settle 
the matter.—Yours faithfully, 

London , SE26 John Reddaway 

Laughter in Cairo 

Sir—I see that your special correspondent 
in Cairo (December 18th) claims that 
nobody jokes here any more and that the 
joke about President Sadat issuing a 
decree prolonging 1971 has stopped being 
funny. That may be so, since I can now 
date my letter 1972 with confidence, but 
it is not—as he asserts—the last joke to 
be heard in Cairo. A more recent one has 
President Sadat driving down a road in 
the presidential car and, coming to a 
crossroads, asking the driver: “ Which 
way used Nasser to turn here ? ” “ Left,” 
replies the driver. “ OK,” says President 
Sadat, “signal left and turn right.” This 
is an excellent joke, satirising President 
Sadat’s manner of ostensibly following in 
Nasser’s path but in practice doing some¬ 
thing quite different. We’re still laughing 
here, even if you aren’t.—Yours faithfully, 
Cairo Nicholas Prescott 

Cymru am byth 

Sir —In your article “Changing places” 
(January 8th), discussing the likelihood of 
Mr Christopher Chataway replacing Mr 
Peter Thomas as chairman of the Tory 
central office and possibly as Secretary of 
State for Wales, you made the unqualified, 
and to me inexplicable, statement that: 

“ If Mr Chataway had had the misfortune 
to be bom in Wales Mr Heath would 
have had a neat solution at hand.” 

As a Welshwoman, I consider it Mr 
Chataway’s misfortune to have been bom 
elsewhere !—Yours faithfully, 

South Cro ydon, Surrey Hilary Bourke 
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AIR-CONDITIONED OFFICES 

IN S.W.1 

ONLY £5.75 PER FOOT! 

Fully air-conditioned, self-contained offices, approximately 7,825 square feet at present 
divided by high quality demountable partitioning to form 13 offices, 3 open planned areas, 
reception area and storage facilities. The Building is equipped with double glazing, and 
served by ten automatic passenger lifts, uniformed commissionaires, reception facilities 
and car park. 

For full details and to view, contact Sole Letting Agents: 



GODDARD & SMITH 



22 King Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 01-930 7321 



CITY BANK 
PREMISES 

LEADENHALL ST. E.C.3 
SQ. 9,075 FT. 

COMPLETELY MODERNISED • POSSESSION IMMEDIATELY 

SOLE AGENTS 

MELLERSH & HARDING 

CHARTERED SURVEYORS 
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Full ahead 


When the House of Commons is bad it is appalling. It 
was very bad on Thursday. An absurdly melodramatic 
Labour demonstration over the long-expected announce¬ 
ment that unemployment had topped the million mark 
(see page 55), which led to the House being suspended 
for a time, was followed by the first of Labour’s sham 
battles against Mr Heath’s European policy. At 10 pm 
Mr Heath had a majority of 21 . Although that is 
far short of the majority of 112 he got on the principle 
of joining the common market on October 28th, it will 
cause Mr Heath no embarrassment whatsoever when he 
signs the treaty in Brussels on Saturday. On the contrary, 
it will be surprising if the majority is not even lower at 
times before the enabling legislation is through. That 
should not worry anyone either, for when even the most 
responsible Labour marketeers feci obliged to join in 
sheer party games, a majority of one will always be 
enough to carry any detail of the legislation or defeat 
any procedural ploy. 

If anyone should be embarrassed by Thursday’s debate 
on Europe it should be Mr Wilson and his colleagues. As 
it was a supply day the Labour party could have chosen, 
as at one time seemed its intention, to debate the fishing 
agreement with the EEC—and that might well have 
served some useful purpose. Instead, the shadow cabinet 
hit on the ruse of uniting the Labour party by calling 
on the Government not to sign the treaty of accession 
before the full text had been laid before Parliament. 
There was never a shred of merit in that argument; but 
that was its virtue in Labour eyes, for it could be assumed 
that those marketeers prepared to jeopardise their party 
prospects for a principle would not risk them for a 
nonsense. It is impossible to believe that the Labour 
leaders ever regarded the debate as anything more than 
an exercise in the sort of clever-clever politics which still 
excites the boys at Westminster, but is increasingly 
derided by the electorate. And, in a week in which the 
country has been genuinely worried by events in Rhodesia 
and bemused by unemployment, such a manoeuvre must 
have seemed to many people, Labou? voters among them, 


a total irrelevance. It will not be just Tories who will 
wonder whether the emotion over the unemployed on 
Thursday afternoon was not as phoney as the battle on 
Europe that followed it. 

Unfortunately, such considerations do not disturb the 
wild dreams of the militant Labour anti-marketeers 
that Mr Heath can be brought down if only enough 
right-wing Tories can be conned into voting in the 
same lobby as the whole of the parliamentary Labour 
party. That, too, is a nonsense, simply because Labour’s 
dreams are the Tories’ nightmares. Undoubtedly there 
is always the possibility, some would say the probability, 
that the Government will lose the odd vote while the 
European legislation is going through the Commons 
(its smooth passage through the Lords is guaranteed). 
But while the Government may be defeated on a minor 
point or by a mistake it cannot be brought down that 
way. Mr Heath can be thrown out of No. 10 Downing 
Street only by defeat on either a motion of confidence 
or the very principle of Britain’s entry into the EEC. 

Ted is safe enough 

Of course, it will be argued that there is a limit 
to the number of times Mr Heath could go on being 
defeated on the European legislation and saved by a 
subsequent motion of confidence ; if it happened at 
all frequently—which might mean only three or four 
times, if that—the Government would lose its credi¬ 
bility. But such a series of defeats could be 
brought about only as the result of a deliberate act of 
policy by a group of Tories to bring their own Govern¬ 
ment down, and it is as certain as anything can be 
in politics that there are enough Labour marketeers 
for whom party politics is not the whole of life to prevent 
that from happening over Europe. 

The real danger from the party games on which 
Labour has now embarked on the common market is 
that the intensely important legislation will not get the 
careful scrutiny from the Commons which it needs. 
Much may depend on anti-marketeers of the calibre. 
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expertise and persuasion of Sir Derek Walker-Smith and 
his like. Mr Enoch Powell and his surviving acolytes 
on the Tory benches will be anti-market whatever the 
consequences to their party or, to be fair, to themselves. 
They are the incorrigible handful. But the Government 
appears, very sensibly, to have consulted Sir Derek 
about the terms of its amendment on Thursday night, 
which enabled it to approach the debate with confidence 
that it would not be defeated. Sir Derek and his fnends 
eould play an even more influential role when the legis¬ 
lation is brought forward next month if the marketeers 
on both sides of the Commons could be confident that 
they were trying to improve it and not simply wreck it. 

Every MP has not only the right but the duty to 
oppose any policy which he believes is not in the best 
interests of the country. But anti-marketeers who 
sincerely put the sovereignty of Parliament above the 
economic advantages of joining the EEC cannot, with 


equal sincerity, deny Parliament sovereignty over itself, 
and only another vote on the principle could hope to 
erase the fact that there is a majority of 112 in the 
Commons and 393 in the Lords in favour erf joining 
Europe. Whatever vicissitudes the legislation to bring 
that about may undergo in the months ahead those are 
the figures that matter, and any MP who tries to defeat 
that legislation by procedural tricks or tactical motions is 
simply trying to block the will of Parliament. That is 
not even what the majority of electors want, although 
they still remain less than enthusiastic about joining 
Europe. But Parliament having voted, perhaps against 
their wishes, they now want it enacted and done with. 
Mr Heath is therefore justified, whatever the size of 
his majority on any given night, in pressing full ahead 
towards ratification of the treaty. One day even a 
majority of the electors will come to wish him God 
speed. 



Hullo Europe, where are you ? 

One reason why getting Britain into Europe is proving such a hard-fought 
thing is that neither Mr Heath nor anybody else seems quite sure 
what Europe is 


When Mr Heath signs the treaty of accession this week¬ 
end, Britain will have reached the harbour of the Euro¬ 
pean community two decades later than it should have 
done. But where does the boat go from here i Few in 
Britain or in the rest of Europe any longer know for sure 
what they hope or even expect Europe to become. Ask 
any two Europeans and the answer will be different. Some 
still call for a real confederacy, even for a federal Europe 
made up of non-sovereign states. Others—and not just 
in France or among Tory gaullists in Britain—decry any 
aim which would submerge Europe’s present nation¬ 
states Somewhere in the middle are many muddled people 
who feel “ European ” but know neither what this means 
nor what to make it mean. 

The community is no longer held together by the 
strong glue of common funk. The old simple longings 
among Europeans to buiy hatchets and embrace each 
other have disappeared, for a simple reason. Europe’s 
free nations west and north of the Oder-Neisse line 
have now spent more than a quarter of a century under 
the protection of American military power while they 
grow fat and stay at peace. Those 27 years of peace give 
more reassurance, however false, than the old insecurity 
of the 1950s, of Joseph Stalin and Joseph McCarthy, 
Berlin crises, Hungaiy, and lean Russian hordes at the 
eastern gate. The pressures on western Europe these 
past 10 years, even the invasion of Czechoslovakia in 
1968, have simply not been frightening enough to drive 
Europe’s nations closer together. The past ycai has seen 
America make a show of going away and then think 
better of it. What initiatives the Six and others in Europe 
have taken—British entry itself, the so-far stillborn attempt 
to start a scheme of monetary union—have been taken 


in moments of calm ; they have paradoxically begun 
to look more shaky when outside pressures on Europe 
have seemed to mount. Perhaps those pressures did not 
mount high enough. Only something truly shattering, 
it seems, might quickly produce the united Europe which 
in the late 1940s and early 1950s appeared such a 
possible dream. Europe’s nations like being themselves too 
much, and feel little compulsion to be anything else. 

But this is only half the story. It is the other half 
which Europe’s future will be about. Mr Nixon’s scries of 
meetings within five months with every major world 
leader, except Mrs Gandhi, ate yet another sign that 
the bipolar postwar world is disappearing. Europe has 
a place in this more complex diplomatic world which 
no single member acting alone—not France, nor Germany, 
nor Britain—could fill. This is not a change which need 
make the old order of Europeans despair. It is cause 
for hope, since it allows Europe’s nations the luxury 
of trying to become what they want to become, instead 
of forcing them into bed together in a fit of fear, to live 
unhappily ever after with the consequences. 

It’s the Americans who have acted 

What is needed now is for Europe's politicians to 
fashion a common European interest in an intelligent 
way. At present, they are not doing so; and there are few 
signs that the cosy meetings planned over the coming 
weeks among Europe’s leaders will bring any real 
advance. It is the Americans who are apparently putting 
up most of the extra money which it is hoped will keep 
Malta in use as a western base. It is the Americans once 
again, with their Seventh Fleet apparently making fast 
in the Indian Ocean, who promise to patrol anothei 
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expanse of ocean on behalf of the non-communist world. 
Despite the rationale of their undeclared competition 
for South African arms contracts, this is a challenge that 
Britain and France have patently ducked. But if the 
Americans are to provide the ships, then the Europeans 
must expect to see them used on occasion—as in the war 
between India and Pakistan—in ways that many Euro¬ 
peans do not happen to agree with. In an affair 
of Realpolitik from which both France and Britain have 
emerged with credit, the emergence of Bangladesh, a 
godsent chance has so far been muffed to act together 
as Europe by recognising Sheikh Mujib’s regime with a 
single European voice—despite the fact that such a 
joint European declaration would make recognition of 
Bangladesh that much easier for President Bhutto of 
Pakistan to accept. 

When everybody thinks he’s right 
The same lack of unity spoiled the initial burst of 
commonsensc in Europe after President Nixon first took 
issue with the value of the dollar last August 15th. A 
mixture of vanity in France and intellectual stubbornness 
among Europe’s central bankers has allowed Mr Nixon 
and Mr Connally to arrange a new series of dollar parities 
which is not going to work. In the post-Connally honey¬ 
moon, Herr Brandt has won the backing he needs to 
continue his Ostpolitik, plus Mr Nixon’s undertaking thai 
the number of American troops on the ground in west 
Germany ill not be reduced. But on smaller diplomatic 
matters cohesion is not the hallmark of Europe’s Nato 
allies. Mr Mintoff is being offered more than he once 
expected for the use of Malta’s bases only because the 
nervousness of Italy, among others, is 50 easily played off 
against the toughness of Mr Heath. Although Britain 
and France stood up solidly alongside the United States 
against the Russians in the Berlin talks last year, all 
three grumbled fairly freely about what Herr Brandt 
had already given away in his broader negotiations with 
Moscow ; and a constant wail went up from the British 
and Germans (as well as the Americans) that France 
sometimes made a nuisance of itself in the Berlin negotia¬ 
tions themselves. 

These are not instances of total disunity in Europe, 
but they are proof that Europe’s politicians have still 
failed to realise that they can win more together than 
they can alone. If they insist on waiting until things 
get so bad that they arc forced to coalesce, then they 
may find themselves waiting an awfully long time. The 
test in Europe’s policy towards Russia and America may 
come in its attempts to forge a common attitude towards 
the much-touted conference on European security. This 
conference may start in 1973, Britain’s first year as a 
formal member of the common market. If one target 
date can be set for making the Treaty of Rome mean 
something, in terms of a common foreign policy for 
Europe, the target should be to arrive at a common stand 
on the European conference. 

At home, too, Europe can do better together than 
apart. The economic pressure to act together which 
appeared so necessary in 1958 no longer exists. A Europe 


which has grown wealthy might now very easily sit 
back on its achievement of a customs union plus a common 
farm pricing system, and let further integration go hang. 
In that event Europe may still become richer and richer 
with each passing year, but will also become less and 
less comfortable as a place to live in. Without more 
integration one can safely forecast how Europe's greedy 
little countries will progress. Where their land already 
begins to look dangerously empty, as in western Fiance, 
it will soon become bare. Where the towns have already 
become choked by their own prosperity, as in Belgium, 
they will become strangled. Competition for foreign invest¬ 
ment by bogus “ regional ” incentives will flourish. 
National pollution controls in a disunited Europe will be 
held to a minimum in order not to frighten away invest¬ 
ment. Germany will be encouraged to continue hoarding 
its foreign currency surpluses, instead of reflating and 
moving its factories towards the abundant labour supply 
in the south. There will be a so-called exchange rate 
crisis, followed by an upvaluation of the D-mark, every 
other year. Differences in tax habits and legal practice 
will make growth across frontiers impossible. 

The neatest way to counter all this might once 
have been to move towards creating a federal government 
in Brussels, based upon the European commission there. 
This is now not going to happen for a long while—and 
probably just as well, since the bureaucrats in the com¬ 
mission have turned from being pioneers of expansionary 
free-trading policies into becoming the architects of a lot 
of restrictive policies whose (inly supposed virtue is that 
the attempted management of them would give more 
power to themselves (the monetary union, the 
common agricultural policy, some of the details of so-called 
“harmonisation” of tax and industrial policy). As 
President Pompidou rightly remarked to one of his visitors 
recently, the aim of a federal Europe may be a legitimate 
one in the end, without being the right thing to call for 
here and now. At this stage Europe’s leaders have first 
to realise how much more of a living they might give to 
their voters at home, and how much more of a figure 
Europe might cut abroad, once they can express a firm 
political will to do a limited range of things strictly 
together. The considerable achievements they have made 
so far—especially in 1955-65—are wearing thin. 

Did somebody say action, not woiids ? 

Mr Heath is to meet M. Pompidou next month, and 
Herr Brandt soon after. By then Herr Brandt and M. 
Pompidou will once again have met each other in Paris 
in one ot the regular visits under the French-German 
treaty. The task of all three men should be to start 
defining what the next steps towards unity should be: 
preferably towards unifying foreign policy, company law 
and definitions of non-tariff barriers (but not towards 
trying to unify exchange rates or tax policies or any of 
the other economic entities that have to follow full 
economic union instead of precede it). Then, when all 
the heads of state of the enlarged common market meet 
grandly together later in the year, they can spend less 
time kissing each other, and more in arranging to get 
something done. 
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One answer for Pearce 

But the Pearce commission was sent to Rhodesia to find out whether 
people there accepted the settlement as the best Britain could do, 
not the best it ought to have been able to do 


There was never any reason to believe that the majority 
of black Rhodesians, if it had been left to them, would 
have settled with Mr Smith on the terms that Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home settled for in November. They do not 
want majority rule in a generation’s time, if they art- 
lucky ; they want it now, or at any rate after only one 
more white-dominated election. Put the question to them 
that way, and that is the answer they will give. And that 
is the way the question is being put to them: not by 
Lord Pearce and his commissioners, who have hardly 
begun their inspection of Rhodesia yet, but by those 
politicians in Rhodesia, both white and black, who oppose 
the whole idea of the November settlement. It is wholly 
understandable that the African National Council, and 
the handful of white liberals such as Mr Garfield Todd 
who still hang on to the old hopes of multiracialism, should 
see that as the real choice in Rhodesia, and should invite 
the black population to see it-that way too. It is also 
understandable, in a different sense, that the Smith 
government is anxious to prevent the question being put 
to them in that form. 

So the Smith government has made it as hard as it can 
for the African National Council to put its argument to 
the majority of blacks who live outside the towns, and 
it has kept Sir Dingle Foot from going to have a look, 
and it is still trying to keep a Labour party delegation out. 
It has even seen fit to put Mr Todd in detention. The 
result (see page 29) is a series of demonstrations in the 
relatively few places where the ANC is able to operate, 
and Where the idea of having a say about politics has 
begun to take root in the local population, which are the 
places where substantial numbers of Africans have left 
the tribal society and gone to live on the fringe of a white 
township and a modem economy. The police have tried 
to contain the demonstrations by warnings and tear-gas 
and the rest of the apparatus of modem crowd-control, 
but first at Gwclo, and then ai Harari outside Salisbury, 
and then at Fort Victoria, the violence has broken 
through. The opposition inside Rhodesia has not been 
silenced, and that in Britain has redoubled in passion. 

So far the casualties have been small by comparison 
with Ulster or Gdansk or an American riot, but the fact 
remains that people trying to demonstrate their opposition 
to Sir Alec’s settlement with Mr Smith have been killed 
and injured. It is beside the point for the supporters of 
the settlement to argue that there are also large numbers 
of Africans who very likely do not feel the same way, 
because their way of life has not yet led them to develop 
the same expectations about their part in politics: that 
a large part of Rhodesia has not yet made the transition 
from one sort of society to another. The Pearce com¬ 
mission was sent to Rhodesia to find out people’s reactions 
to the compromise reached in November, and it has got 


part of the answer: a lot of Rhodesians want something 
much better than that. 

The trouble is that Lord Pearce and his colleagues 
have not been asked to measure the acceptability of the 
Smith-Home deal by setting it against the sort of settle¬ 
ment that the demonstrators in Rhodesia, and liberals 
in Britain, would have preferred. The question they have 
been asked to put, in effect, is whether the settlement 
that is actually on offer is acceptable if the alternative 
is at best a continuation of the present situation, and quite 
possibly something worse than that. That the question 
has to be put that way is a reflection on the decline of 
British power, and on the reluctance of the liberal majority 
that still exists in Britain to equip itself with the means 
to implement its beliefs anywhere much beyond western 
Europe. That is why Mr Wilson was kept wriggling on 
the Rhodesia hook from 1965 to 1970, and why Sir Alec 
felt he had done a pretty good job in getting the terms 
he got in November ; and it is why Lord Pearce has been 
sent out to ask a question that many Africans have already 
shown they do not want to hear. 

But what is the real alternative ? 

But it remains the question that has to be answered. 
The best the British Government can offer, if the Pearce 
commission comes back with the answer that Sir Alec’s 
terms are unacceptable, is the prospect that things will 
go on much as they were before November. That means 
preserving the remnants of a sanctions operation which 
is probably effective enough to prevent the Rhodesian 
economy from expanding as rapidly as it might otherwise 
expand, but which is not imposing unendurable hardships 
on the white electorate. There is no evidence that either 
this, or the continued withholding of international recog¬ 
nition, is enough to make Mr Smith produce any major 
concessions, such as majority rule within 15 years, or to 
lead the present electorate to replace Mr Smith with 
somebody who would. Nor is there much apparent reason 
to believe that the black population, with or without help 
from outside, is capable of the sort of armed rebellion 
that might bring majority rule within that time. That 
has always been the weakness of the opposition to a 
settlement: it has assumed the alternative of an applica¬ 
tion of armed force, either Britain’s or somebody else’s, 
which in fact probably does not exist. The result is that 
foi practical purposes the choice is still between a settle¬ 
ment that at least offers the next generation of 
Rhodesians some hope of democracy, and meanwhile 
makes it a bit harder for the white extremists to turn 
Rhodesia into a full-scale imitation of South Africa, and 
an indefinite prolongation of the present deadlock. 

And it may not even be possible to hold the line at 
deadlock. If Sir Alec's attempt at a settlement is aban¬ 
doned, or put into cold storage, Mr Heath is likely to 
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find himself facing a substantial revolt in the Tory party 
next November, when the motion for a renewal of 
sanctions against Rhodesia will have to come before the 
House of Commons again. He may decide to let the votes 
of the Labour party give him his majority in that vote, 
although that is not the way he likes to conduct the 
business of government, and although it is not even certain 
that the Labour party will be in a mood by- then to 
rescue him from his own rebels. But even if the Commons 
gives its approval, one way or another, for the con¬ 
tinuation of sanctions by Britain, it is an open question 
whether other countries can be persuaded to go on 
observing them with any serious effectiveness. 

They thought it was all over 

Anyone who has followed the Rhodesia problem since 
1965 knows the weary ingratiation, the arm-twisting and 
occasionally the begging on bended knees that Britain’s 
diplomats have had to use to get even the governments 
of Britain’s allies to stop their citizens finding ingenious 
ways of making new loopholes in the sanctions operation 
Since November these reluctant sanctioneers abroad have 
believed that Sir Alec had got the problem off their backs. 
It is going to be that much harder now, if the Pearce 
commission comes back shaking its head, to get them to 
put any real conviction into the search for bogus docu¬ 
ments and illegal transhipments and the other devices 
foi beating sanctions. The sanctions could very easily 
become even more of a fiction than they are now, a 


facade preserved solely for the purpose of concealing 
from Britain, and from the Security Council, the fact 
that the game is lost. 

The Pearce 'commission has got to finish its task. It 
is a hideously difficult task, because the problem as the 
British Government sees it is different from the way most 
Rhodesians see it: for the British it is a choice between 
better and worse ; for the black Rhodesians it is a choice 
between what they have got and what they believe they 
are entitled to. But unless Loid Pearce dreides that 
Mr Smith is preventing even what passes for normal 
political activity in Rhodesia, the commissioners have to 
come to their own judgment of the acceptability of Sir 
Alec’s setdement. Two or three demonstrations, even a 
dozen, do not necessarily make a consensus. It is the 
commission’s business, and nobody else’s, to decide 
whether the rioters at Gwelo and Harrri speak for the 
majority of Rhodesians. If it comes back with the answer 
that they do, Mr Heath will then have to take his 
decision : whether he is going to sign with Mr Smith 
anyway, and take the consequences in the Commons 
and the United Nations, or go back to square one. Which¬ 
ever he does, it is no longer possible to argue that the 
main faetor shaping British policy is a cool calculation 
of the interests of the Rhodesian population. It is the 
powerlessncss of Britain to provide an alternative to failure 
—confessed failure, or unconvincingly camouflaged 
failure—that has brought things to where they are this 
week. 



Malta lets off steam 

Mr Mintoff's manoeuvres have delighted many Maltese, even though 
he seems unlikely to win them any material gains. How come? 


If there is one thing that is clear in the tanglewood tale 
of the Maltese negotiations, it is that all Mr Mintoff’s 
efforts are unlikely to leave the islands any better off 
materially than before. Against any increase in the 
subsidies to be paid to Malta annually by Britain and 
other Nato countries must be offset the reduction in 
its earning power. The ructions have jeopardised not 
only the employment directly provided for the islanders 
by the British forces, but also the supply of goods and 
services to dependants of British servicemen, the (mainly 
British) tourist trade and the (almost wholly British) 
flow of retired people going to spend their savings in 
Malta. Potential investors have been rattled ; established 
firms have closed their branches in Malta or shelved 
plans to expand there. Even if Mr Mintoff were to 
emerge in die end with agreement on, say, a £15111 
annual “ rental ” and die maintenance of local purchases 
by British forces at last year’s levels, it would be hard 
to see any net gain for Malta. A net loss appears more 
probable. 

Yet when Mr Mintoff got home from Rome after his 
first meeting than with Lord Carrington on January 


15th, he was deliriously welcomed by his supporters— 
even though there must have been some in the crowd 
who had already lost earnings, and many others who 
stood to lose, as a result of his brinkmanlike bargaining 
tactics ; even though he brought with him no agreement, 
and had in fact publicly backed down from his demand 
that the British withdrawal should be completed by 
that very day. However the bargaining goes in the 
continuing discussions, there is no reason to suppose 
that he will not receive a similar hero’s welcome at 
each subsequent homecoming. And it should not be 
deduced that the Maltese are such a simple-minded 
lot that they can be easily hypnotised, by some deft play 
with figures, into forgetting that they have just seen 
their jobs go down the drain. They have a canny 
reputation. They also have, right before their eyes, 
plenty of worrying evidence in the form of empty 
hotels, collapsing property prices, constructions on which 
work has been suspended, shuttered shops and so on. 
Why, then, do so many of them acclaim the man who 
has brought them to this pass ? 

It is easy to see that Mr Mintoff has gratified many 
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of the Maltese by putting on a show of twisting the 
lion’s tail. But, especially at a time when some of his 
friends are busy circulating tall tales about a British 
plot to have him assassinated, it is important to 
remember that neither the Maltese as a whole nor 
their prime minister in particular can be identified with 
anti-British virulence. When Mr Mintoff was prime 
minister of a still colonial Malta from 1955 to 1958 
he nearly succeeded in getting it integrated into the 
United Kingdom ; and those who hail him most loudly 
today are, by and large, the same people who backed 
him then. Characteristically, he muffed his chances 
at that time by pitching his financial terms too high. 
But trying to screw the British financially is not the 
same as hating them. The Maltese, who were never 
conquered by Britain and never took up arms against 
British rule, have no bitter memory of martyred heroes; 
on the contrary, they have made many Bntish friends, 
and as recently as 1967 they were protesting vigorously 
against plans for a sharp reduction in the size of the 
British forces in the islands. 

But, after 166 years as a subject people, they found 
that the independence granted in 1964 left them still 
in the position of th< client of a patron state. There 
is nothing unnatural about such a relationship, which 
is one of the oldest in human history. For a small and 
barren island, inhabited by a people whose distinctive 
traditions and language are obstacles to its incorporation 
into some larger entity, it is not easy to see any alter¬ 
native, other than reversion to dependence of a colonial 
kind. But the relationship is seldom an easy one. The 
patron tends to patronise, the client to squirm. And 


the Maltese have had some rather special reasons for 
sensitivity about the humiliating aspects of their status 
both before and after 1964. TTiey had never felt that 
the British arrived with any kind of civilising mission ; 
such a thought seemed absurd to a people whose 
Phoenician origins were embedded in its language, on 
whose shore St Paul had been shipwrecked, and 
whose islands had won fame as an embattled outpost 
of Christendom in the sixteenth century. 

A napkin makes a rotten flag 

It is better for the self-respect of a small client 
state if it can live by selling its products rather than 
services, for even a banana republic can hope to diversify 
either its exports or its markets, and thus gain more 
bargaining power against its patron. The anti- 
American feelings felt by Cubans in pre-Castro days 
arose partly from the way Havana had become a rather 
noisome playground for Americans. There arc disturb¬ 
ing signs that the great Caribbean tourist boom of 
recent years is causing growing resentment of a similar 
kind m other islands. Waiting at tourists’ tables pays 
better than working in cane fields, but no nation enjoys 
becoming known as a nation of waiters. For Malta, 
the transition to a new economy heavily slanted towards 
tourism has meant fewer jobs for skilled craftsmen in 
the dockyards and more demand for hotel, restaurant 
and kitchen staff ; the pay may be good, but the dignity 
of labour is liable to suffer. There is something symbolic 
in the fact that the prime minister whose actions have 
enabled the Maltese to vent some of their spleen happens 
to be the son of a sea-cook. 



The only ally 

Nationalism, a suspect and discredited force in the west, may now 
be liberalism's only ally in eastern Europe—even in Tito's country 


President Tito’s policemen, who have led rather frus¬ 
trated lives in recent years, are happy again. He has told 
them that Jugoslavia has an official and easily identifi¬ 
able internal enemy which must be ferreted out and 
destroyed. That enemy is nationalism—and particularly 
the nationalism of the Croats, the country’s second big¬ 
gest nation, who are now getting it in the neck It was 
estimated this week that a total of 112 Croats are to be 
tried on charges of counter-revolutionary nationalism and 
separatism. “Administrative measures” of various kinds 
are being taken against hundreds of others as part of a 
massive campaign to solve the “ Croat question.” 

If those Croats have really, as the Jugoslav policemen 
allege, been trying to break away from Jugoslavia, they 
will not find much sympathy in the west, where nobody 
wants to see an extremely sensitive and vulnerable comer 
of Europe made even more sensitive and vulnerable. 
Nationalism is in bad odour in the more prosperous parts 
of western Europe, and nowhere more than in Britain, 


whose inhabitants can daily watch on television the horror 
and devastation caused in Northern Ireland by men who 
claim to be fighting for a sacred national cause. But in 
east European countries that are under communist control 
the situation is not quite the same; alter all, those countries 
do not have an election mechanism for checking what the 
majority wants. There, nationalism may even, in time, 
help to make at least some of these people more free. 

Without a good deal of instinctive national solidarity, 
the Rumanians could not have stood up to Moscow in 
1964. The Albanians could not have done it in i960, nor 
the Jugoslavs in 1948. Unfortunately, the assertion of 
independence has not automatically brought more liberal 
government, as the example of President Ceausescu’s very 
illiberal Rumania shows. But liberalism and nationalism 
did inarch in step on two important occasions in the recent 
past. One was Czechoslovakia’s liberalisation between 
1966 and 1968. The other was Jugoslavia’s between 1966 
and 1971. Neither could have taken place if the “pure” 
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reformers had not been joined by “ impure ” nationalists. 

In Czechoslovakia in the early 1960s many writers, 
economists and officials knew that changes were necessary 
and desirable. But they were divided, and inhibited by 
their communist training, from departing too daringly 
from party dogmas and precedents. Only when the forces 
of Slovak nationalism were brought in was the battle 
joined in earnest and, for a brief period, won. In the 
course of that battle many former apparatchiks, like Mr 
Dubcek himself, became more tolerant and even 
genuinely liberal. In Jugoslavia, too, the postwar central¬ 
ist system was defeated only when the big guns of Croat, 
Slovene, Macedonian and Albanian nationalism were 
brought in to reduce the citadel of centralism in Belgrade. 
That was in 1966, when Mr Rankovic, the main pillar of 
the old system, was overthrown. In the aftermath of this 
victory, there was a grand reconciliation between the 
communist party and the people in Croatia. The party 
leaders welcomed the alienated intellectuals and hitherto 
apathetic students back into the fold. 

Who will fight for freedom now ? 

But just as the Czechoslovak reformers of 1968 became 
isolated within the communist block, the Croat leaders 
and their followers became isolated in Jugoslavia. Their 
far-readhing demands annoyed many economic interests 
in the other Jugoslav republics. Their political programr .e 
alarmed the conservatives, who were probably well aware 
that Croatia was not really going to leave Jugoslavia, 
and feared the prospect of its staying within the federation 
as a hotbed of heresy and nationalist deviation, which 
would be spread to the other parts of the country by 
Croatia’s almost completely free press. When the con¬ 
servatives, led by President Fito m person, struck in 
December, no influential voices from the other republics 
spoke up for the Croat leaders. 

A relative peace now reigns throughout eastern Europe. 
Even in Jugoslavia, the party is slowly being recentralised, 
with the aid of old-timers recalled to duty and intelligent 
young reactionaries. In Moscow, Pravda is happy: last 
week it wrote that the recent events in Croatia were a 
clear proof ol the “ failure which occurs when freedom 
and democracy do not originate from party management 


of society and the state." Mr Brezhnev probably calculates 
that the example of what happened to the Czechs and 
Slovaks in 1968 will be enough to prevent that sort of 
thing happening again in, say, Poland or Hungary. He 
also probably calculates that the new drive to satisfy the 
consumer, which is slowly coming even to Russia, will not 
prove too dangerous. The ordinary citizen’s preoccupation 
with the raising of living standards may indeed reduce the 
pressure for political reforms, if not for minor economic 
ones. 

Of course, men who care for liberty will go on demon¬ 
strating for it. But, however brave they prove, they may 
not achieve much—until they are joined by stronger 
allies from within the system. In Russia, on whose future 
development everything in eastern Europe depends, these 
allies may be Russian patriots such as Professor Sakharov 
who want liberal reforms because they hate to see their 
country regarded abroad as a prison camp. But other 
Russian patriots may well fear that any really substantial 
reforms could open the way to the disintegration of the 
Soviet Union into a number of smaller states. 

So the real pressure for change may in the end have to 
come from among those 100-odd non-Russian peoples in 
the Soviet Union who resent the Russians’ leading role in 
it even more than they dislike the leading role of the 
communist party. It is difficult to My how strong the drive 
for more autonomy in the Ukraine, the Baltic states and 
elsewhere really is. But the danger of “ bourgeois 
nationalism ” is a constant preoccupation of Soviet propa¬ 
ganda. The boss of the Ukraine, Mr Shelest, who is also 
one of the most hardline Soviet leaders, keeps on denoun¬ 
cing nationalism and arresting Ukrainian nationalists. The 
example of all those Jews leaving Russia may have given 
new heart to other people who may now really start think¬ 
ing of their national interests. And if they start fighting 
for those interests, they could end by challenging the 
whole Soviet system. Sooner or later, the communist party's 
rule in the “ motherland of socialism ” itself may be ques¬ 
tioned simply because many Ukrainians and other non- 
Russians will have discovered that they like their own 
motherlands more. No wonder the spectre of nationalism 
has got the present rulers of both the Soviet Union and 
Jugoslavia worried. 



More green grass 

Which is the nicest country to live in ? Here's a bigger choice, 
with a new set of scores 


The Economist's first social indicators competition 
(December 25,1971) was played with only nine countries: 
the United Kingdom, the five larger members of the 
common market, the United States, Australia and Japan. 
Canadian complaints of exclusion certainly seem to have 
had some point; in these three new league tables Canada 
comes top twice. 

The new selection has been expanded to include 


Canada; two other western European countries, Spain 
and Switzerland ; one Scandinavian country, Sweden ; 
and Czechoslovakia. The last was chosen because of all 
east European countries it publishes the widest choice of 
social statistics. But, even so, they should be viewed with 
caution—as indeed should all the figures, since the 
problems of comparability are legion. 

Most of the “ tests ” are the same as before. But it was 
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Australia 

+ 99 

+29 

-18 

-10 

- 1 

-27 

+ 11 

+ 5 

+85 

- 9 

+ 5 

+11 

+ 45 

- 27 

± 6 

Belgium 

— 121 

+ 11 

+ 11 

-11 

+ 42 

-16 

- 9 

- 48 

-56 

-12 

-32 

-20 

- 4 

- 4 

± 28 

Canada 

+ 99 

+29 

- 3 

+35 

- 15 

-22 

- 4 

+ 78 

+51 

+23 

+53 

-37 

+ 48 

- 34 

± 37 

Czechoslovakia 

+ 21 

+51 

+33 

-77 

+ 21 

+22 

-15 

- 21 

-38 

-12 

-56 

-13 

- 77 

+ 45 

+ 69 

France 

Germany 
(Fed Rep) 

4- 36 

- 4 

- 7 

-15 

+ 35 

-24 

+17 

0 

-47 

-15 

-44 

-23 

+ 15 

+ 16 

± 14 

- 66 

- 7 

+ 18 

-60 

+ 6 

-31 

-17 

- 42 

- 3 

+10 

-26 

+ 1 

+ 1 

- 13 

+ 14 

Holland 

— 120 

-26 

-17 

+55 

+ 63 

~ 1 

+33 

+ 18 

-51 

- 6 

-13 

- 8 

- 14 

- 7 

± 33 

Italy 

- 24 

-22 

+ 22 

-+56 

1 28 

+ 2 

-51 

- 41 

-47 

-28 

-43 

-26 

- 18 

+ 23 

± 100 * 

Japan 

- 94 

-77 

-27 

- 3 

- 1 

+ 21 

+23 

+ 13 

+11 

-10 

-17 

+46 

- 67 

+160 

= 4 

Spain 

+ 55 

-55 

- 6 

-f 69 

+ 86 

+47 

-49 

- 58 

-56 

-29 

-57 

-52 

- 70 

+ 25 

± 100 * 

Sweden 

+ 87 

-33 

-11 

-60 

+ 35 

+34 

+34 

+ 1 

+14 

+27 

+89 

+58 

+ 33 

- 27 

+ 55 

Switzerland 

- 6 

- 11 

+ 9 

-27 

+ 42 

-11 

+22 

- 50 

+29 

-22 

+54 

+ 13 

0 

- 38 

± 2 

UK 

- 59 

+29 

-14 

+31 

+ 49 

+32 

+ 6 

- 38 

+45 

+19 

-11 

+47 

0 

- 62 

± 5 

USA 

+ 85 

+ 88 

+ 9 

+21 

-395 

-21 

- 4 

+179 

+66 

+67 

+98 

+ 3 

+107 

- 47 

+201 


•5 pain and Italy have been given an arbitrary, artificial score of ±100 on divorce 

As before, the order is based on the latest comparable figures. The years are: for population density, 1969; for early marriage, 1967 
or 1968; for population per doctor, 1968 or 1969 (America 1967, Australia 1966); for suicides, murders and road deaths, 1967; 
for infant mortality, 1969 (Australia, Canada and Sweden 1968); for higher education, 1967; for homes with baths, the early 1960s; 
for televisions and cars, 1969; for telephones, 1971 ; for newspapers, 1967 or 1968 (Switzerland 1963); for economic growth, 1965-70 
(Czechoslovakia 1964-69); for divorce, 1967. Sources: United Nations Yearbook, 1970; Unesco Yearbook, 1969. 


necessary to use a different, rather less satisfactory, 
measure of provision for education: the proportion of 
the population receiving higher education. As before, this 
indicator almost certainly underrates the west Germans 
and the Swiss. It was not possible to use a taxation 
indicator this time, nor to substitute for it an indicator 
which measures real personal income or the cost of living. 
Two new positive indicators have been added, on 
television sets and on the total circulations of all daily 
newspapers which arc, in the United Nations’ statisticians’ 
phrase, of “ popular interest.” There is a surprisingly high 
correlation between the two. One further negative 
indicator has been added on suicide rates. All figures are 
again proportional to population. 

How to score 

The marking system is rather more sophisticated this 
time. Each country’s score is its percentage above or below 
the average for all the 14 countries—a simple average, 
unweighted by the varying size of the countries. For 
example, the average number of deaths from road 
accidents in all 14 was, in 1967, 22 per 100,000 people. 
In west Germany the figure was 29, or 31 per cent above 
the average. So its score is -31, since road accidents are 
obviously a negative indicator of unpleasantness. The 
perfectly average country would score o on every test. 

This method brings out America’s extremely high 
murder rate, Canada’s and Australia’s very low population 
densities, and the great amount of post-school education 
in the United States. It also means that the final score 
is strongly affected by the column on divorce. One could 
try to reduce this by weighting each column in order 
of importance, but that begs all sorts of value judgments. 
So three totals have been compiled, with a high divorce 
rate as a negative indicator of social tension ; excluding 
divorce ; and including it as a positive indicator. 

On the simpler points system used last time, and with 
divorce as a negative indicator, the United States came 


top, followed by France and then Australia. Only 
Australia holds its place. The United States regains the 
lead only if a high divorce rate is considered a positive 
indicator of a liberal society, which perhaps it should be. 
Better still would be to substitute, say, a contraception 
indicator ; that, of course, is not available. A column 
on abortion rates would be a somewhat ambiguous 
alternative. And statistics on family size are notoriously 
difficult to interpret. 

Canada’s easy triumph suggests that one should, 
perhaps, add a column on mean temperatures. They have 
not been included because of internal variations in, for 
example, the United States ; because averages hide 
unpleasant extremes ; and because too hot is as nasty as 
too cold. But it is possible to imagine that on these 
indicators the south pole might, when sometime in the 
future it is scooped into the statisticians’ net, emerge as 
the pleasantest place to live—no road accidents, low 
population density, good economic growth and a fair 
level of amenities, because otherwise no one would be so 
daft as to go there at all. 

Final scores 


Divorce 

- 

Divorce excluded 

Divorce 

+ 

Canada 

+338 

Canada 

+301 

USA 

+457 

Sweden 

+226 

Sweden 

+281 

Sweden 

+336 

Australia 

+204 

USA 

+256 

Canada 

+264 

UK 

+ 79 

Australia 

+198 

Australia 

+192 

USA 

+ 55 

UK 

+ 74 

UK 

+ 69 

Switzerland 

+ 6 

Switzerland 

+ 4 

Switzerland 

+ 2 

Japan 

- 28 

Japan 

- 32 

Japan 

Czecho¬ 

- 36 

France 

- 46 

France 

- 60 

slovakia 

- 57 

Spain 

- 50 

Holland 

Czecho¬ 

- 94 

France 

- 74 

Holland 

- 61 

slovakia 

-116 

Holland 

Germany 

-127 

Italy 

Czecho¬ 

- 69 

Spain 

-160 

(Fed Rep) 

-215 

slovakia 

-175 

Italy 

Germany 

-169 

Spain 

-250 

Belgium 

Germany 

-241 

(Fed Rep) 

-229 

Italy 

-269 

(Fed Rep) 

-243 

Belgium 

-269 

Belgium 

-297 
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Businessmen. 

Go to NewKwk for aweek 

for less than 


it costs to go for a day. 


8-day Earthshrinker £11230.* 

(including group return fine and accommodation) 



At last someone’s invented an inclusive tour that the 
businessman ean make use of 

By staying in New York for a whole week instead of 
just a day or two, the eost of youi fate and accommodation 
slumps to an amazing 1 112 50 if you share a tw in lx dioom 
(or i 125 single) 

That includes a room with private bathroom 
or shower in the Royal Manhattan- a British-owned 
hotel in the heart of theatre- land And a half day 
S ^ tour of Manhattan 

Naturally you’ll need food, drink, eab rides 
and entertainment while you’re there But even if you 
pend CIO a day, you still won’t get through 
two hundred pounds all told 

This offer applies to a number of scheduled 
BOAC flights during January, February and March 
Ask your BOAC travel agent to tell you more 


I To BOAC, PC Box 13 , London SWl W 9SR 
| Pluse send details of Earthshnnkcrs to New \ork 

! Name 


Address 


* Applies. »o 1 group of ten people tnvdhngtogethi r But you c in b<x>k is in individual 
Prices *!uwn in. from London 


takes good care of you 



“Every portfolio should 

contain one easily realisable 
investment paying 
consistently good interest" 



The Halifax qualifies. 

Halifax investments return consistently good 
interest whilst having the added advantage of 
being easily realisable. 


HALIFAX 

BUILDING SOCIETY 

Mttnbtr ofTh® Building SoqMm Asoodstion 

The largest in the World 
Assets exceed £2,250 nU^pa 
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Who's next for a bumpy ride 
on the penny-farthing ? 


Next week the Labour party will begin 
the process of appointing a new general 
secretary. It is this decision, and not the 
far less significant question of whom 
Mr Wilson has appointed as junior 
spokesmen on his front bench in the 
Commons, that will help determine 
the effectiveness of the party in the 
next general election campaign. 

Yet to judge by the feverish specu¬ 
lation among some Labour MPs the 
reverse might well be true. Of course, 
if Mr Wilson had decided on 
a massive purge of the pro- 
Europeans from the front bench 
it would have been a political 
development of the first importance. 
But that was never remotely on the 
cards. Even if Mr Wilson had favoured 
such a policy, which he did not, it 
would have created a major party 
split, with the risk of resignations from 
the shadow cabinet, and the with¬ 
drawal of most of the party’s pro- 
Europeans to the back benches. 

As it is, there is a handful of 
removals from the front bench, 
the most significant of these being 
the dropping of the organiser of 



Rodgers: paying the market price 


the Labour Europeans’ revolt on 
October 28th, Mr William Rodgers, 
who had to pay the penalty 
for out-generailing the Opposition 
Chief Whip, Mr Mellish. Yet Mr 
Rodgers is not likely to be unduly 
concerned about his nominal demotion, 
for not many intelligent Labour MPs 
now take the front bench appoint¬ 
ments terribly seriously. Few believe 
that the dropping of Mr Rodgers will 
have the slightest effect on his chances 
of appointment in a future Labour 
government. Not only is it improbable 
that a man of his abilities would be 
allowed to languish on the back 
benches, but his skills as a political 
organiser make it unlikely that Mr 
Wilson would feel that it was safe to 
leave him there. 

All that Mr Rodgers and the others 
dropped will lose is the opportunity to 
sit on the front bench every week or 
so when the ministers they are 
shadowing are answering questions— 
and the periodic chance to speak from 
the Opposition despatch box in 
debates. The situation of the even 
more junior front bench spokesmen is 
worse. They are automatically pre¬ 
cluded by their seniors from speaking 
in any major debates on their own 
subjects, but they have to toe the party 
line loyally on those issues whether 
they agree with it or not. 

The blunt reality is that the entire 
system of a large-scale shadow admini¬ 
stration, with opposite numbers for 
every minister of state or parliamentary 
secretary, is of very dubious value. A 
team of six shadow ministers dealing 
with the Department of Trade and 
Industry, four each for the Ministry of 
Defence and the Treasury, achieves 
little other than filling up seats on the 
Opposition front bench. There is 
serious work for the three Home Office 
ministers in the Commons, but how 
are their three Labour shadows 


supposed to occupy their time ? The 
present system gives the Leader of 
the Opposition a certain amount of 
patronage, but precious little else. 

The future leadership of the Labour 
party machine is an entirely different 
matter. Whoever replaces Sir Harry 
Nicholas when he reti es later in the 
year from his post as general secretary 
could have a crucial impact on the 
future direction of the Labour party. 
Only five men have held the position 
since 1918 ; and three of them, Mr 
Arthur Henderson, Mr Morgan 
Phillips and Sir Len Williams, have at 
times exercised a decisive influence on 
events. 

No one can pretend that Sir Harry', 
who has held the position for less than 
four years, a shorter time than any 
of his predecessors, has ever been 
regarded as more than a stopgap. He 
was elected by a coalition of trade 
union leaders and anti-Wilson Labour 
MPs (some of them in the cabinet at 
the time) to stop Mr Wilson’s candi¬ 
date, Lord Greenwood, from getting 
the job. Sir Harry is an agreeable 
fellow, right-wing when the transport 
workers’ union, of which he was 
formerly a senior officer, was a stern 
supporter of party orthodoxy, left- 
wing after the election of Mr Cousins. 
But he possessed neither the vigour 
nor the ability even to begin to 
organise the shambles that is Transport 
House. 

Some of Sir Harry’s potential 
successors are made of tougher stuff. 
Both Mr Gwyn Morgan, the Articulate 
and highly intelligent assistant general 
secretary, and Mr Ron Hayward, the 
present national agent, are men of 
considerable ability. Mr Terry Pitt, the 
research secretary, may be another 
candidate. Another possible runner 
is Mr Alex Kitson, late of the Scottish 
Horse and Motormen which, despite 
its title, is not a Lowland cavalry regi¬ 
ment but now an integral part of Mr 
Jack Jones’s Transport and General 
Workers’ empire. Mr Callaghan will 
not be a candidate. 

It is difficult to know at this stage 
whether Mr Kitson’s candidature has 
to be taken seriously. His most 
enthusiastic backer is Mr Jones, who 
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would very much 'like to have a left- 
wing junior ready to take his view 
on how the Labour party should be 
run. But Mr Kitson as not greatly 
beloved by some of his trade union 
colleagues, and even though Mr Jones 
can be relied upon to try a certain 
amount of arm-twisting it seems 
improbable that Mr Kitson’s candida¬ 
ture will get off the ground. 

Whoever gets the job faces an 
’unenviable task. The party, despite an 
increase in membership subscriptions, 
is still running in the red. Staff morale, 
l>oth at Transport House and in the 
regional offices, is pretty low, and a 
fierce battle is raging behind the scenes 
over the report of an organisation and 
methods study into the machine. Poor 
salaries in die research and intei- 
national departments still cause men of 
ability to leave for jobs in industry and 
the civil service, and there is a steady 
and continuing rundown m die quality 
of the agency service. Nevertheless 
it looks as though on this occasion 
the Labour party executive will have 
some candidates of quality from whom 
to make their choice Whether they 
will make the right one is an entirely 
different matter. 

Ulster _ 

Marking time 

Mr Brian Faulkner, Noithem Ireland's 
prime minister, made the sensible 
decision this week to reimpose for a 
further 12 months the government ban 
on processions and parades in the pro¬ 
vince, the ban was to have ended on 
February 8th. The security forces 
might be confident enough that thev 
have got on top of the gunmen m most 
of Belfast—not, though, either along 
the border vuth the Irish Republic or 
in Londonderry. But there is no pre¬ 
sent likelihood that many of the 14,000 
soldiers would have the time to spare 
from their campaign against IRA urban 
terrorism to protect rival Orange and 
Green parades which begin at Lastei 
and last until late August. This 
means that the traditional Orange 
parades on July 12 th to celebrate 
William I IPs victory at the battle of 
the Boyne will be off this year for the 
first time since 'the second world war. 

Mr Faulkner’s short announcement 
in Stormont brought a predictable 
storm in Unionist circles. In the ensu¬ 
ing debate, only Mr Phelim O’Neill 
among the government’s backbenchers 
welcomed the decision. Even the sup¬ 
posedly liberal Unionist MP, Mrs Ann 
Dickson, who resigned the whip last 
Appil in protest at the inclusion of the 
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Faulkner : stopping the struts 


right-wing Mr Harry West in Mr 
Faulkner’s cabinet, voiced her dissent. 
And there were the usual belhgeient 
phrases from the Rev. Ian Palisley and 
Mr William Craig, who described Mr 
Faulkner as the army’s “puppet on a 
string.” 

The Orange Order, too, has lost no 
tune in deploring the decision and 
some of its leaders hinted at defiance. 
The prune minister did not bother to 
consult or forewarn either his party or 
the Orangemen of his decision. He 
learned his lesson last July when his 
brief excursion to Lurgan for talks with 
Orange leaders about the rerouting 
of marches provided a handy propa¬ 
ganda weapon for the opposition. Mr 
Faulkner has promised that the ban 
will be kept under review and might 
be relaxed if circumstances allowed 
this to be done without risk to the 
lives of the security forces. But his 
political position might l>e under some 
stress, particularly after the embarrass¬ 
ment of another prison escape, this 
time by seven detainees fiom on board 
HMS Maidstone in Belfast harbour. 

There is a strong possibility that the 
civil rights movement aided by the 
IRA Officials will defy the ban with 
massive street demonstrations against 
internment and the Stormont regime. 
The government has issued a summons 
against six of the leaders of the Falls 
Park meeting a fortnight ago and they 
face mandatory jail sentences of a 
minimum of six months. But this may 
not be enough to deter many dis¬ 
affected Catholics from turning out on 
the streets. The army is unlikely to 
break up peaceful protest marches. But 
this in turn would increase the likeli¬ 
hood of the Orange Order seeking to 
display its unbounded loyalty to the 
British connection by organising struts 
which would make a mockery of the 
government ban and undermine the 
credibility of the British army. 


Family poverty 

When is a tax 
not a tax ? _ 

The problem of family poverty (hardly 
novel in itself) began to dominate 
sociological parlance at much the same 
moment as the idea of negative income 
tax gained political vogue. The family 
income supplement arose out of the 
second, as the Tory Government’s 
attempt to tackle the first. This inno¬ 
vatory benefit, paid to those in full- 
tune work, had a shaky start, with a 
low take-up. But much of the criticism 
of fis came from those still wedded to 
the prescription of high family allow¬ 
ances as a cure for poverty. Fis has now 
been on offer for nearly six months 
and its rates are to be increased in 
April to a maximum of £5 a week. It 
is beginning to look rather less fragile. 

Take-up has greatly improved. The 
best estimate is still that somewhere 
between 110,000 and 170,000 families 
are eligible, and by the turn of the year 
some 75,000 grants had been made. 
(The number in receipt of fis at any one 
moment is rather less, since some 
awards have already come up for 
renewal and some applicants have not 
reapplied or were no longer eligible.) 
Sir Keith Joseph has said that 75 per 
cent of the very poorest, entitled to £2 
or more fis a week, are estimated to be 
receiving it. But though the Depart¬ 
ment of Health and Social Security is 
quick to point to the paucity of infor¬ 
mation on the size of this group—the 
sample in the family expenditure survey 
is tiny and the Inland Revenue’s statis¬ 
tics are hugely useless—it does appre¬ 
ciate that it is failing to contact a 
reserve of the most uncontactable 
families. An analysis of fis payments 
should soon begin to provide some feed¬ 
back on the quantitative analysis of 
poverty which has dominated the 
argument since before the last general 
election. 

The only solution to a low take-up 
is local co-operation, so that an 
applicant for a rent rebate, for 
example, is offered a fis form as well. 
Fis itself goes some way in this direc¬ 
tion in that it is an automatic “ pass¬ 
port” to certain other benefits. But 
there is a snag here. 

Fis has attracted a good deal of 
criticism for creating high marginal 
tax rates. That, of course, is precisely 
what it was meant to do ; the corollary 
to its 11 disincentive ” effect is that those 
who suffer a decline in earnings are 
cushioned from the blow, since fis is 
designed to make up half the difference 
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02.35. The an port in deserted but the 
Hertz gill is waiting with the car the 
custom?! ordered She checked that 
his flight was late And stayed behind 
to meet it 



Hertz has the car you want when you want 

The first thing a businessman wants from a car car is in for service or repair at one of the 2,000 Hertz 


rental company is the car he ordered, at the 
time he ordered. 

Hertz has enough cars in enough places to meet 
almost any demand. Hertz keeps really business-like 
hours, with a willingness to stay open late if your 
plane or train is delayed, and we know you're coming. 

In choice of car, too, Hertz is with you all the way. 
Over 20 types of Ford and other fine cars at every 
branch, and a further 12 executive and sports models 
m the Special Car Fleet based in London and at 
Heathrow. A better choice of cars - by far than you 
get anywhere else. 

Save time when you fly. 

Hertz is with you all the way at 18 UK airports with 
the Flying Start Service. While you wait for your flight 
to be called you complete all the rental formalities at 
the Hertz desk. While you’re m the air Hertz goes to 
work, so that when you land your car is ready and 
waiting. 

'Ready and waiting’ is the key to another great 
time-saver from Hertz: Standby Service . If your own 


Standby garages m the UK, we'll save you time and 
trouble and meet you there with a replacement with no 
delivery charge. It's the most convenient way to make 
sure you’re never without a car. 

Hertz can save you time and trouble in other ways. 
You can charge rentals with a free Hertz Credit Card, 
or any other well-known credit card. And we can 
offer other convenient ways of charging to suit your 
accounting methods. You can make instant reserva¬ 
tions—not just for this country, but anywhere m the 
world - through your local Hertz branch. 

Like to see our tariff which lists the whole range of 
cars and prices? Ask your secretary 
to 'phone your local Hertz branch for jhAWIIMb 
one She’ll find us listed in the ’phone w 

book, Yellow Pages or local paper flf * 
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All round, 

Weir Pumps are shaping 
a better world for tomorrow 


Weir Pumps Limited, the biggest pump manufacturer in the 
United Kingdom is synonymous with progress all over the 
world The three divisions of Weir Pumps - Power, Industrial 
and Marine - with factories at Cathcart, Alloa, and Yoker, are 
currently engaged in various far leaching projects in many 
different countries 

Weir engineering offers an unrivalled combination of experi¬ 
ence and resources that sets the pace for others to follow. 


WEIR PUMPS UMITEDt^Sd 


CATHCART GLASGOW SCOTLAND 

Export Sales Office Albany House, Petty France, Westminster, London. SW1 
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between actual income and some pre¬ 
scribed figure (for a man with four 
children this will, from April, be £26 
a week, including family allowances). 
But a man who earns more does not 
only lose iis, but other benefits as well, 
so that theoretically he may even be 
worse off than he was before. In 
practice, this is avoided because the 
different benefits are altered at different 
moments through the year and fis, for 
example, is awarded for six months ; 
but there is still one further problem. 

A m^n who earns more money may 
also take himself across the tax 
threshold. Since the reduced rates have 
been abolished, the loss of fis and the 
requirement to pay tax create a par¬ 
ticularly onerous marginal tax rate at 
this point. The overlap will in fact be 
even worse when the rates change in 
April—if, that is, the budget does not 
alter the tax threshold. But while the 
liaison between the different social 
service departments is improving, and 
while it is possible to work out the 
likely changes in other rates that are 
supposedly related (supplementary 
benefit, for example), or to avoid too 
great a coincidence between the with¬ 
drawal of benefits (between fis and free 
school meals, for example), the budget 
mystique shrouds this other factor in 
the equation. There are still difficulties 
about the next move to a more 
grandiose scheme for negative income 
tax which would integrate the income 
supplement into the tax system, but 
meanwhile greater Treasury co-opera¬ 
tion could do a lot to help with fis. 

Broadcasting _ 

No news is 
bad news _ 

Mr Phillip Whitehead was entitled to 
feel some satisfaction when, in answer 
to his question in the Commons, Mr 
Chataway, the Minister of Posts and 
Telecommunications, told him the 
Government had decided against the 
immediate setting-up of a second com¬ 
mercial television channel. Instead, 
said Mr Chataway, there will have to 
be an inquiry into the whole question 
of how television should be organised 
after 1976—the date when the BBC’s 
charter and the franchises held by the 
Independent television contractors and 
cable companies are due to lapse, 
Meanwhile, all restrictions on hours of 
broadcasting—both television and 
radio—are to end. Which means that 
Mr Whitehead, a television producer 
who became a Labour MP at the last 
general election, and one of the most 
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Whitehead: anti-commercial 


voluble opponents of the proposed 
ITV-2, could claim to have helped to 
win a battle but must know that the 
war will go on. 

Mr Chataway made his expected 
statement on Wednesday, but by that 
time he had something else, something 
more urgent, to worry about. The day 
before, during the committee stage of 
his Sound Broadcasting Bill, two 
amendments were passed. One of them, 
if allowed to stand, would cripple his 
plans for establishing commercial 
radio. And Mr Whitehead, as one of 
the Labour members of the committee, 
had a hand in that as well. 

The Government defeat was brought 
about by an alliance between Labour 
MPs and three Tories, Mr John Gorst, 
Mr Wilfred Froudfoot and Mr Ray 
Mawby. It was Mr Gorst who moved 
the amendment whose most important 
effect would be to prevent the creation 
of an all-news station in London, to 
serve the network of local commercial 
radio stations, until at least 60 
other stations had been set up. 
Mr Gorst and Mr Proudfoot also 
voted with Labour to carry 
the second amendment, moved 
by Mr Whitehead himself, as a result 
of which local newspapers would not 
be allowed to supply a news service to 
commercial radio stations in their 
area: the stations would have to 
employ their own news-gathering 
staffs. Mr Whitehead argued his 
amendment with a serious concern for 
competitive sources of news—and for 
journalistic employment. 

The Tory and Labour MPs who 
ganged together had very different 
motives, The three Tories are all 
aggressive propagandists for commer¬ 
cial radio ; broadly speaking they say 
the more local the stations, and the 
more ,of them, the better. The Labour 
party, and certainly not least Mr 
Whitehead, is opposed in principle to 


as 

any commercial radio, and would sup¬ 
port any moves which could wreck or 
delay Mr Chataway’s bill. It also has 
genuine objections to the concept of 
the metropolitan news station. But 
Tuesday’s successes must also be seen 
as part of the general Opposition cam¬ 
paign to frustrate Government business. 

Mr Whitehead and his colleagues 
would be horrified, of course, if the 
bill went through as amended by Mr 
Gorst. They may detest the idea of 
commercial radio, but if they are going 
to have to have it they would much 
prefer Mr Chataway’s version to Mr 
Gorst's. The insistence that all stations 
should carry a reliable service—in 
competition with the BBC—of national 
and international news was an element 
in the bill which persuaded many 
doubters that British commercial radio 
need not be all pap. 

But Labour can play its spoiling 
games safe in the knowledge that Mr 
Chataway is almost certain to delete 
the amendments—especially the one 
relating to the all-news station—at the 
report stage of the bill. Until the 
minister makes that absolutely clear, 
however, and indeed until the repair 
has actually been completed, any 
organisations or individuals at present 
studying the prospects of running the 
London news station will be chary of 
spending any money. 

Examinations _ 

It's not fair _ 

Public examinations have never been 
in such demand or in such disfavour. 
The latest statistics of the General 
Certificate of Education and Certificate 
of Secondary Education results*, 
published this week, show that the 
ranks of candidates are growing 
greater every year. In 1969-70, 56 per 
cent of all school-leavers took one or 
more public examinations. The tale of 
disapproval is similarly cumulative. 
The 11-plus has been finally dis¬ 
credited, and with it most standard 
forms of intelligence quotient tests. The 
demand for continuous assessment to 
replace set papers and for grades to 
replace pass-fail exams has grown 
apace. There is universal dislike of the 
public exam’s vice-like grip on the 
curriculum, or at least on that for the 
brighter third of Britain’s pupils. There 
has been long-drawn-out and tortuous 
controversy on suitable reforms for 
public exams for sixth-formers. And 
there is perennial criticism of the con- 
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sistency of exam results, inflamed bv Local government 

doubts cast on the supposed- 

equivalence of the top CSE grade with Qr%linrj onrf rOUnO 
a bare pass at GCE oniinary level. nUUIIU OlIU IUUIIU 

In a study published this week by the parish pump 

the National Foundation for Educa- 


tional Researchf, Messrs Nuttall and 
Willmott have attempted to collate a 
formidable amount of current research 
on the reliability of British exams 
* This is quite narrowly defined, and, 
as so often with such analysis, the 
results offer some blinding glimpses of 
the obvious: that where some 
questions on a paper are easier than 
others, candidates who attempt them 
may do unfairly well, for example. 
More seriously, most tests of reliability 
can only be carried out after the event, 
working on exam results : unless future 
exams are to lie composed of once-tried 
questions (thereby inevitably 
increasingly the already deplorable use 
of old public exam papers in school 
teaching) their use is somewhat 
marginal, except as some consolation to 
the examining boards. That this study 
does, in small measure, provide. Both 
CSE (which has been under continuous 
review since it was introduced in 1965) 
and GCE emerge quite creditably. 

This does not mean that <the authors 
suppose these exams are free from bias. 
Much of the research is directed at 
finding ways of adjusting marks to 
allow, for example, for examiners of 
varying strictness—a doubtful business 
at best, since in fairness the candidate 
can only l>e marked up, not down. Nor 
is it a judgment on what is being 
tested. 

Exams are intrinsically a means 
of separating candidates into cate¬ 
gories, and results bear out this 
attitude: the pass-rate for GCE 
ordinary level holds steady from year 
to year at just under 60 per cent. There 
is great variation between subjects, 
though: at advanced level the highest 
pass rate in the summer of 1970 was 
achieved, oddly enough, in Greek (93 
per cent) and the lowest in English 
economic history (53 per cent). It is 
very difficult to say whether this 
reflects differences in teaching, in 
examining, or in candidates’ abilities. 
But there is such a strong correlation 
between the different exam results of 
individual candidates that the authors 
suggest scrapping the lot, freeing the 
curriculum and the teacher, and sub¬ 
stituting an intelligence test—on which, 
presumably, entry to higher education 
would be based instead. Now, doesn’t 
that sound familiar ? 
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There are few political dividends in 
local government reform, as the 
Government is discovering the hard 
way, but there had to be an end to 
the interminable debate and uncer¬ 
tainty which has overhung the subject 
ever since the Redcliffe-Maud com¬ 
mission was set up in 1966. The bill 
for changing the shape of local 
government in England and Wales got 
a second reading in November, but 
with a majority of 20, which is on 
the low side on a three-line whip in 
this Parliament. And now that the bill 
is upstairs in committee it is making 
little progress. 

The Government may well soon 
have to use the guillotine and step up 
the number of weekly meetings—three, 
at present—of the standing committee 
if the bill is to reach the statute book 
by the end of the present parliamentary 
session. Its 45 members under the chair¬ 
manship of Sir Stephen McAdden 
completed their fourteenth sitting on 
Thursday morning. But they are still 
immersed in part one of the bill’s first 
schedule. This tackles the all-important 
subject (at least to local councils) of 
the boundaries that are to be 
designated for the new English metro¬ 
politan counties and districts. A great 
deal will remain to be done even when 
the end of that schedule is reached, for 
the bill is a mammoth enterprise of 30 
schedules and 251 clauses. 

Mr Peter Walker, Secretary of 
State for the Environment, promised 
that the bill’s committee stage would 
be “proper, critical and objective.” 
But so far it has not really turned out 
that way. Its Tory members have given 
the Government team led by Mr 
Graham Page, the local government 
minister, an easy passage and have 
hardly spoken at all in the debates. 
Mr Patrick Cormack, Tory MP for 
Cannock, has proved to be the excep¬ 
tion. Other Tories have confined their 
brief contributions to the advocacy of 
specific changes in the boundaries of 
the proposed authorities which affect 
their own areas. 

This is, in part, understandable in 
the face of the determined Labour 
attack on the bill which is being led by 
Mr John Silkin and Mr Dems Howell. 
The local government bill has provided 
a splendid opportunity for spinning 
out time as well as championing every 
local council grievance that comes to 
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Page: his friends keep mum 


hand. It is quite true that there was a 
useful debate in the committee’s early 
sittings on the philosophy, or lack of 
it, behind the government’s reform. 
The Labour party appears to have 
come out in favour of both elected 
regional authorities and community 
councils, while at the same time up¬ 
holding the all-purpose, unitary 
approach to local government reform. 
In contrast, the Government remains 
content to await Lord Crowther’s com¬ 
mission on the constitution to decide 
on the merits of regionalism and it is 
undecided about the efficacy of com¬ 
munity councils, although by some 
quirk Wales and not England is to be 
blessed with them. 

It is also true that Labour has tried 
to raise a few serious issues without 
success. But to the Government’s relief 
the only Tory MP to show major 
dissatisfaction with the bill is Dame 
Joan Vickers from Plymouth Devon- 
port who objects to the proposal that 
Plymouth should be subordinate to 
Exeter. She was the one Tory to vote 
with the Opposition on the bill’s 
second reading. But m the weeks 
ahead, the Government is likely to find 
stiff resistance in committee, even if 
there is not the same moral outrage in 
the Labour party as there was over the 
London government bill in 1963. 
There are plenty of schedules ahead 
to provide ammunition for the Labour 
attack. Mr George Thomas has already 
given due warning that he and his 
seven Welsh Labour colleagues on the 
committee intend to spend a consider¬ 
able time on sections four and five 
which deal with the reform for Wales. 
The Labour party has complained that 
this should have been put in a sepa¬ 
rate bill. By Easter, the Government 
and all the English members of the 
standing committee will probably agree 
that it should have been. 
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HUMPHREYS 8- GLASGOW LTD 

International Contractors and Consultants 

22 CARLISLE PLACE • LONDON SW1P1JA • 01-828 1234 

Also in Australia • Canada • France ■ Germany • India • • 5 America • 0S>I 


Fertilisers 

NPK and urea • ammonium 
nitrate * ammonium sulphate 

Heavy Chemicals 

ammonia - nitric acid * methanol 

Monomers fr Polymers 

ethylene & polyethylene 
propylene & polypropylene 
vinylchloride & p.v.c. 

Fine Chemicals tr Foodstuffs 

dyestuffs * pharmaceuticals 
laboratory chemicals * pest 
control chemicals * food & drink 

Gas Production St Utilisation 

hydrogen * reducing gases * town 
gas - synthesis gas * synthetic 
pipeline gas * gas compression 
LNG * gas treatment/conversion 


Hydrocarbon Processing 

refinery units • light ends units 
oil/gas production facilities 
including secondary recovery 
oil/gas transmission 
sulphur recovery & pelletisation 

Water/Sewage Treatment 

iron removal - flocculation 
active carbon treatment 

Heat Transfer 

fired heaters * waste heat 
recovery - heat exchangers 
(design & supply) 

Natural Gas Utilisation 

gas conversion * dual fuel 
and total energy systems 
district heating 

Consultancy Services 

process investigation 
economic & feasibility 


studies - laboratory services 
computer programs 

Engineering Services 

project management 
planning & cost control • design 
procurement • construction 

Inspection & Turnaround 

plant inspection * turnaround 
planning * tradesmen, super¬ 
vision, tools * non-destructive 
testing * corrosion surveys 

Heating St Ventilation 

district block & unit heating 
air conditioning * ventilation 
total energy systems 

Drilling 

mineral exploration 
water boreholes 
soakaways 
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The air gives us freedom 
Space to shorten hundreds 
of miles into minutes. 

Since 1962, 

IHI has been involved in research 
and development of space 
and aircraft components. 

Like the JR 100 V/STOL lift engine 
we developed for Japan’s 
National Aerospace Laboratory 
And the Rocket Attitude 
Control System we created 
for Japan’s National Science 
and Technology Agency. 


The Earth. Whatever helps people span it 

develop it Rue on n mi is iwoivad in n. 
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Ishikauniimo-Hariina Heavy Industrie* Co v Ltd* Tokyct Japan 
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THE WORLD 


International Report 



The piece: Gwelo; the weapon: tear gas ; the actors: white and black 


Two ways to say no 

from our special correspondent Salisbury 


Some of Rhodesia’s Africans, at any 
rate, are making plain what they feel 
about the proposed settlement with 
Britain. Those so far questioned 
by Lord Pearce’s commission have 
answered with an unequivocal no. 
Others have not waited for this pro¬ 
cess. Riots, whidi began at Gwelo early 
in the week, had spread by midweek to 
townships and factories in the outskirts 
of Salisbury. 

Last week io Africans were shot, 
one fatally, at Shabani, a small mining 
town. The police say that the incident 
had its origin in a conflict between an 
asbestos mine and its employees. It 
began as a misunderstanding between 
a white boss and some piece-workers, 
progressed into a strike over wages, 
and culminated in the panic shooting 
of io men. The government’s res¬ 
ponse was to read the riot act, not to 
obstreperous workers, but to the 
African National Council, the .national¬ 
ist organisation that was formed last 
month to fight the Anglo-Rhodesian 
proposals. The ANC hotly denies 
having played any part in the Shabani 
riots. 

This week’s disturbances in Gwelo, 
in which two men were wounded and 
another died, were another matter. 
Again there is no evidence that ANC 


officials initiated them. But their 
nature was unquestionably political. 
Crowds protesting at the settlement 
proposals rampaged through two town¬ 
ships, shouting “ no, no, no ” and 
burning and wrecking municipal 
property as they went. Rhodesia’s 
whites see the incidents at Gwelo, and 
the later ones at Salisbury and else¬ 
where, as the fulfilment of their fears 
about African irresponsibility. 

Mr Ian Smith’s government is 
attempting to drum up support for 
the settlement by distributing more 
than 700,000 copies of a free leaflet 
which explains the terms, pictures new 
schools and houses for Africans and 
talks about “ African political advance¬ 
ment.” It points out that it is impos¬ 
sible to say how many years it will take 
for African majority rule to become a 
reality. Although the official origin of 
these leaflets was denied at first, the 
government now admits authorship, 
which was never really in doubt. 

The Pearce commission seems to be 
somewhat bamboozled by what is 
going on and resentful of the noises 
off from Mr Denis Healey, Britain’s 
shadow foreign minister. But its 
Salisbury headquarters have assumed 
an air of calm compared with last 
week’s frenetic activity. This has been 


easily achieved by forbidding entry 
except by appointment and closing the 
offices from 12.30 to 2.30 on weekdays, 
and all day on Saturdays and Sundays, 
thus preventing any African with a 
normal working day from gaining 
entrance. Even more effective has been 
the withdrawal of the cyclostyled 
letter forms on which individuals could 
indicate their acceptance or rejection 
of the terms. These ceased to be issued 
after Lord Pearce visited Mr Smith 
last Friday, and though any connection 
between the two events is denied the 
suspicion remains that they were with¬ 
drawn at Mr Smith’s request. 

On Tuesday the commissioners 
sallied forth into the tribal trust lands 
where most of Rhodesia's 5^m Afri¬ 
cans live. At Goromonzi, not far from 
Salisbury, the British commissioners 
laboriously explained a simplified 
version of the terms to an audience 
of some 30 chiefs, councillors and 
headmen. By the time questions, 
answers and explanations had been 
interpreted, the best part of the day 
had gone, leaving little time in the 
afternoon for the 200 or so ordinary 
Africans, most of whom had travelled 
45 miles to give their views. At the 
end of it all, the state-paid chiefs and 
their colleagues joined with the 
individual witnesses and other dele¬ 
gates in rejecting the proposals. 

Similar hostility to the terms was 
reported in other parts- of the country. 
The rejection of the settlement by the 
urban Africans looks likely to be 
echoed throughout large parts of rural 
Rhodesia in spite of the fact that the 
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ANC has not been allowed to hold a 
single meeting in a tribal trust land, 
a state of affairs on which Lord Pearce 
has yet to comment. 

Mr Smith may control the show as 
long as it runs, but sometimes audiences 
make it necessary to ring down 
the curtain. In an effort to prevent 
that happening, the government on 
Tuesday arrested the former Rhodesian 
. prime minister, Mr Garfield Todd, 
and his * daughter, Judy, both strong 
opponents of the proposals. No charges 
were made. On Wednesday the 
opposition suffered another blow with 
the resignation of Mr Ronnie Sadomba 
from the Centre party. The loss of 
one of its most promising MPs heralds 
the beginning of the end for 
Rhodesia's only multiracial party. 

South Africa 

Rebel tribesmen 

FROM OUR SOUTH AFRICA CORRESPONDENT 

The South African government is 
finding that some of the tribal 
Bantustans in its elaborate separate 
development scheme are turning out 
less docile than they were expected to 
be. The scheme vtas designed to give a 
look of respectability to the crude 
concept of race baasskap (mastery) 
which brought the Nationalist party to 
power and entrenched it there. In 
exchange for depriving Africans of 
civil rights in most of South Africa, the 
government promised them “ separate 
lreedoms ” in backward rural reserves 
called Bantustans. By basing these 
firmly on tribalism it hoped to keep 
them both quiet and conservative. 

The past eight years have been 
devoted to setting up these mini-states: 
nine in South Africa and n in South 
West Africa. They are all, supposedly, 
being led towards independence by the 
paternal hand of Pretoria’s department 
of Bantu administration and develop¬ 
ment and its minister, Mr Botha. It all 
looked like a classic piece of colonial 
bluffmanship. But now some African 
leaders are managing to use the Bantu¬ 
stans as platforms for voicing black 
grievances and aspirations. 

Foremost among these leaders is 
Zululand’s Chief Gatsha Buthelezi. In 
the 18 months since the government 
recognised him as the chief executive 
officer of -the Zulu territorial authority, 
Chief Buthelezi has become a focal 
point of black attention far beyond his 
own tribe. Worried by his growing 
prestige and outspokenness, the 
government has been trying lately to 



Nothing medieval about Buthelezi 


clip his wings. It sought to exploit the 
resentment that some members of 
the Zulu royal family felt towards the 
chief, and to divert most of the political 
power in the Bantustan into the hands 
of young King Zwelithini Goodwill. 

But in the Zulu capital of Nongoma 
last week Chief Buthelezi, in a remark¬ 
able display of political adroitness, out¬ 
manoeuvred the government, king and 
all. He persuaded his fellow councillors 
unanimously to expunge all vestige of 
royal power from the draft constitution 
placed before them. Citing the 
British example, he urged them to give 
Zululand a constitutional, not a 
medieval, monarchy—and this they 
enthusiastically did. As a final snub to 
Pretoria they also rejected an oath of 
loyalty to the South African govern¬ 
ment : Chief Buthelezi boldly 
declared that he could not swear 
fealty to a government “which has 
many laws I am bound to disagree 
with.” The government’s dilemma now 
is whether to let the chief go his own 
anti-apartheid way, or to force Zulu¬ 
land to toe the line, and in doing so 
publicly expose the hollowness of the 
Bantustan programme. 

As if this were not enough, the 
government is beginning to experience 
similar difficulties in the main South 
West African Bantustan of Ovambo- 
land. Ovambos form the bulk of this 
territory’s labour force, working in 
mines and on farms through a 
contract system' which gives them little 
choice of job or destination and pegs 
their wages at £3^4 a month. Early in 
December resentment about this system 
boiled over, and Ovambos began to 
walk off the job—even though striking 
is illegal. Within weeks, 13,000 had 


quit and the government packed them 
off back to their workless Bantustan. 
Once there a strikers' committee 
drafted a list of demands, including 
equal pay regardless of colour and an 
end to the contract system. On January 
14ffi, these demands were backed by 
the Ovambo Bantustan administration. 
With the South West African economy 
beginning to feel the pinch, a perplexed 
Mr Botha this week headed for the 
negotiating table—itself a piece of 
history in this part of the world. 

France _ 

Pompidou doesn't 
have to care 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

You head a regime which is believed 
by some two-thirds of its subjects to 
favour big business. You have just 
come through six months of almost 
continuous scandals, many of them 
financial: fraudulent companies, 

dubious property deals, tax evasions 
in which leading banks have been 
alleged to be involved, bribery by 
people in the state-owned advertising 
agency, of producers in the state- 
controlled television service, drugs, 
blackmail. . . . A lot of these scandals 
had genuine political overtones that 
linked them with the ruling party • all 
of them have been given such links by 
the opposition press. The parties of 
your coalition government are half at 
war with each other. And elections are 
less than 18 months away. You 
are, in short, President Pompidou. 
And are you worried ? No. And you 
are quite right not to be. If there is 
any certainty in French politics, it is 
that the general election will bring 
the ruling Union of Democrats for 
the Republic (UDR) back to power. 

On the evidence of the latest 
opinion polls, 60 per cent of French¬ 
men are content with M. Pompidou and 
with his prime minister, M. Jacques 
Chaban-Dehnas—and this at a time 
when prices are roaring upwards and 
unemployment, too, is beginning to 
mount. These last two thoughts are 
certainly more worrying to the two 
men than any amount of scandal. 
They may, however, not be totally 
displeased that it is the finance 
minister, M. Val6ry Giscard d'Estaing, 
who is going to look silly when his 
forecast of inflation proves far Wow 
the mark. Apart from the attacks that 
some of M. Giscard’s Independent 
Republicans have been making on their 
coalition colleagues in the IJDR, the 
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NEW FOREIGN ISSUES AND LISTINGS ON 
THE AMSTERDAM STOCK EXCHANGE 


Announcing the establishment of 

AMSTERDAM DEPOSITARY 
COMPANY NAIL 


Following the abolition on 1st January, 1972 of the 
2% stamp duty on market value of foreign share certificates 
brought into The Netherlands, the undersigned announce the 
new foreign issue and listing facility of the: 

AMSTERDAM DEPOSITARY COMPANY N.V. 

established in Amsterdam , The Netherlands. 

This company will act as a depositary for foreign shares 
against which it will issue bearer receipts by the name of: 

Continental Depositary Receipts (“CDRs”) 


The Kas-Associatie N.V., Amsterdam will act as managers 
of the Amsterdam Depositary Company N.V. 


ALGEMENE BANK NEDERLAND N.V. 
AMSTERDAM-ROTTERDAM BANK N.V. 
BANK MEES&HOPE NV 
PIERSON, HELDRING & PIERSON 


Amsterdam, January, 1972 
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finance minister is widely suspected of 
having given the exposure of certain 
scandals a little push forward, 

M. Pompidou lias good reasons for 
his confidence. These reasons are 
called, in order of their importance, 
the Communist, Socialist and Radical 
parties. The first two are busily 
squabbling about their respective pro¬ 
grammes for a left-wing government. 
The Communists have had their plan 
out for some time. The Socialists last 
week produced a first draft of theirs, 
offering a variety of alternatives, 
notably on self-management in 
industry, the Atlantic alliance, nuclear 
weapons and European integration. 
A party congress in March will make 
a final choice. As if, to be frank, it 
mattered—except that certain choices 
would weaken the already fragile hopes 
that the two left-wing parties can work 
together effectively in the electoral 
campaign, let alone in their hypotheti¬ 
cal government after it. Nobody takes 
this hypothesis seriously : the Socialist 
leader, M. Frangois Mitterrand, has 
indeed at one point admitted that the 
best the left can hope for is to cut 
down the huge majority the ruling 
coalition won in the panic elections of 
mid-1968. 

For the average voter, the left is 
a party of opposition, condemned to 
be such by the same voter’s acute 
distrust of its largest component, the 
Communist party. And there is no 
alternative in sight. M. Servan- 
Schreiber’s Radicals, having linked up 
with groups farther to their right, are 
having nothing to ao with the Com¬ 
munists, though they have not broken 
their bridges to M. Mitterrand. The 
Radicals are in somewhat the position 
of Britain's Liberal party: millions of 
people might well vote for them if 
they could only be sure that other 
millions were doing so as well. But 
even under France's electoral system, 
vastly fairer to minor parties than 
Britain’s, the Radicals and their 
centrist allies really are not credible. 

M. Pompidou has another factor on 
his side. Even if enough Frenchmen 
could overcome their dislike of the 
Communists to elect the alternative 
coalition which, m theory, many of 
them admit the country needs, that 
would at once open a political crisis 
between the president and the parlia¬ 
mentary majority. There is no evidence 
that France has recovered its taste for 
political crises. 

So it is that M. Pompidou can sit 
comfortably in the Elysee, rejecting, it 
appears, the convenient pre-electoral 
device of a referendum on some chosen 
issue, and probably—here one is less 


certain—a major reshuffle of the 
government. True, he makes electoral 
gestures, such as his promise to defend 
the European community’s agricultural 
policy or, in other words, the farmers 
of France. True, he lets his flunkeys 
and the loyalist press whlip up ludicrous 
campaigns of praise like the one that 
followed his meeting with President 
Nixon. Bu't one feels his heart is not 
in it. He knows that -he and his friends 
are going to win anyway. And, to be 
fair, there is another reason. France 
could well do with a change of govern¬ 
ment, and M. Ghaban-Delmas undoub¬ 
tedly could have done better than he 
has. But he could also have done a 
good deal worse. 


Not azimuthal 
enough _ 

There are Frenchmen who would have 
told you from the beginning that 
President Pompidou was going to 
deviate from the strict gaullist line. 
What no one could have predicted was 
that, a couple of years after the 
general’s death, it would be the French 
Communist party that would be 
parading itself in his mantle. In a 
remarkable series of speeches, articles 
and radio broadcasts over the past 
fortnight M. Georges Marchais, the 
Communists’ leader, has been accusing 
M. Pompidou of having abandoned 
the “ positive aspects ” of de Gaulle’s 
policy in order to pursue “a creeping 
rapprochement ” with the Nato 
alliance. 

In a broadcast last week, M. 
Marchais defined the nature of M. 
Pompidou’s heresy. “ He has 
abandoned de Gaulle's azimuthal 
strategy in favour of the Atlantic 
strategy of graduated response that is 
openly and exclusively aimed against 
eastern Europe.” The strategic tons 
azimuts , for the uninitiated, was the 



gaullist policy of treating America, as 
well as Russia, as a potential enemy— 
a policy betrayed by the general him¬ 
self long before it was betrayed by M. 
Pompidou. 

M. Marchais cited several examples 
of the president’s deviation, including 
France’s participation with seven Nato 
countries in the construction of a 
submarine detection base in the Azores. 
He also attacked M. Pompidou for 
using “ the language of the Pentagon ” 
in a , press conference earlier this 
month when he described American 
bombing raids on North Vietnam as 
u pre-emptive strikes.” 

The irony of a French Communist 
leader indulging in gaullist rhetoric is 
clear to anyone who remembers how 
the general won his immense majority 
in the 1968 elections by invoking the 
communist bogy. M. Marchais is 
angling for votes ; maybe even a few 
left-wing gaullist ones. But then M. 
Marchais was also dealing in theology, 
and, one by one, the high priests of 
gaullism rose to refute him. M. 
Michel Debre, the minister of defence, 
not only declared that communists 
“have to tell lies,” but insisted that 
“our policy has not changed in any 
way.” 

Hasn’t it ? Admittedly the French 
are steering their own course on east- 
west relations, jumping at the idea of 
a European security conference before 
the British and the Americans are quite 
ready to swallow it. And they have 
continued to resist integration of their 
armed forces with those of Nato. But 
President Pompidou, while not 
dramatically abandoning the general’s 
pre-1968 foreign policy, has introduced 
a subtle inching towards a less 
rhetorical approach. 


Italy _ 

Will it be better 
next year? _ 

FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

The main question, after the collapse 
of Signor Colombo’s government last 
weekend, is whether or not Italy’s 
general election should be brought 
forward a year and held at once. Given 
Italian complexities, a year does not 
provide much time to form a new 
centre-left coalition—though there will 
doubtless be efforts to do so. The 
Christian Democrats have provided a 
short list of five possible prime 
ministers, including Signor Colombo. 
But many members of all four parries 
that formed the coalition are coining 
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Saragat's re-entry 


round to the view that there is little 
to be gained in waiting a year, whereas 
holding a general election soon would 
carry the advantage of postponing the 
politically awkward referendum on 
divorce for at least a year. 

The usual argument against holding 
an election this spring is that it would 
be to the advantage of the right-wing 
Italian Social Movement (MSI). It 
now looks as if waiting another year 
will not make much difference ; either 
way, the MSI (is certain to improve 'its 
vote. Signor La Malfa, who brought 
the government down by pulling his 
Republican party out of the coalition’s 
parliamentary majority, claims that 
unless there are radical changes in 
economic policy there could be 100 
MSI deputies in the next parliament 
instead of the present 25. But, except 
for Signor Colombo who, ever-optim- 
istic, claims that the economy is about 
to pick up, few politician's believe that 
much can be done to revive -the 
economy within 12 months. 

The Republican party broke up the 
coalition on the ground that the 
government should change its economic 
policy. The other three parties in the 
coalition—the Christian Democrats, the 
Social Democrats and the Socialists— 
all claim to stand by the coalition's 
programme, with its envisaged social 
reforms. But there is no precise or 
coherent document on this pro¬ 
gramme : all is bland and elastic. The 
three parties have indicated their 
support for reforms that affect housing, 
the universities and farm leases: the 
Social Democrats are a good deal less 
keen on the proposed national health 
scheme. 

The Social Democrat party has 
taken on a new look since Signor 
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Saragat returned to active politics after 
his seven years as Italy’s piesident. He 
has virtually brushed aside the party 
secretary, Signor Ferri, who seemed 
to believe that the Social Democrats’ 
main function was to bait the Com¬ 
munists. Signor Saragat is determined 
to put the accent on the party’s 
socialism, and could be thinking in 
terms of a grand rapprochement with 
the Socialist party'. Alternatively, he 
could be making a bid for the votes 
of the more right-wing Socialists. 

Both the Socialists and the Christian 
Democrats are divided about the timing 
of the election. The rank and file of 
the Socialist party would prefer an 
election now and would like it fought 
in the same spirit of co-operation with 
•the Communist party as during the 24 
ballots of the presidential election last 
month. Signor dc Martino, chair¬ 
man of the party and deputy prime 
minister in the outgoing administra¬ 
tion, is more concerned ito keep his 
party in government and on good terms, 
possibly some kind of preferential 
relationship, with the Christian Demo¬ 
crats. Signor Saragat’s re-entry into 
politics, and refashioning of the Social 
Democrat party, complicates things for 
the Socialists and could be a decisive 
factor in making them support the idea 
of an early election. 

The right and centre of the Chris¬ 
tian Democrats want time to court 
conservative and moderate dissidents 
in the country—the people, who might 
be expected to vote for the MSI. The 
left of the Christian Democrats would 
probably prefer an election now ; if an 
early election strengthened the Socialist 
party, it would also strengthen the 
influence of the left inside the Christian 
Democrats. But it is a close calculation; 
the party knows that it is bound to lose 
some votes whether the election is held 
this year or next. 

Norway and Demnark _ 

Signing, but not 
sealing _ 

Around 2 am on January 15th the 
Norwegian government broke the 
deadlock that had taken shape in its 
negotiations in Brussels by accepting 
a formula on fisheries which, except for 
a little cosmetic rewording, was essen¬ 
tially the same as the one it had turned 
down four days earlier. Thus there 
seemed nothing more to prevent Nor¬ 
way, and Denmark, from signing the 
treaty of accession to the common mar¬ 
ket at the same time as Britain and 
Ireland this Saturday, January 22nd. 
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But this should not be taken to mean 
that the two Scandinavian states are 
now all set to enter the waiting Euro¬ 
pean community at the beginning 
of next year. Brussels may be breathing 
more easily, but the sound heard from 
Oslo is more like heavy breathing. The 
Norwegian prime minister, Mr Trygve 
Bratteli, has no illusions about, the task 
before him, and he has lost 110 time in 
launching the campaign to sell the 
terms to his fdlow-countrynicn. 

It will be a long campaign. The 
Storting, Norway’s parliament, will not 
take the final decision until after the 
holding of an advisory referendum, 
which may not take place until 
September. Prudently, Mr Bratteli and 
Oslo’s other pro-marketeers want the 
Danes to go through their hoops first. 
A vote in the Danish Folkoting on 
December 16th showed a majority of 
141 to 32 in favour of entry, the oppo¬ 
sition consisting of the 17 members of 
the left-wing Socialist People’s party 
and 11 Social Democratic and 4 Radi¬ 
cal dissidents. Unless this opposition 
could be so reduced as to give the pro¬ 
marketeers a five-sixths majority, the 
Folketing alone could not ratify the 
treaty of accession. This would then 
be determined by a referendum ; but 
in the referendum the anti-market 
forces could win only if they mustered 
a majority of votes cast and 30 per 
cent of the registered electorate. 

If the Danes successfully complete 
these processes by June, as is now 
expected, the gravitational drag on 
Norway will probably be strong enough 
to produce a favourable referendum 
followed, later in the autumn, by the 
mustering of the three-quarters 
majority that Mr Bratteli will need in 
the Storting. He has the backing of 
the Conservatives as well as of the 
great majority of his own Labour 
party, which holds 74 of the Storting’s 
150 seats (though his minister of 
fisheries, Mr Knut Hoem, broke ranks 
on Wednesday). But there has been an 
anti-market trend in the Liberal 
and Christian People’s parties, whose 
leaders called this week for a fresh 
study of the alternatives to market 
entry ; and the Centre party, led by the 
former prime minister, Mr Per Borten, 
now flatly opposes entry on the present 
terms. Norway has not got the 
permanent guarantee it sought for the 
12-mile protected fishing waters along 
its west coast, but it has got the Six, 
who wanted the 12-mile zone to end 
only three degrees south of the Arctic 
Circle, to accept its extension to a 
point only about 50 miles from Nor¬ 
way's southernmost cape, the Naze. 
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Mr Bratteli’s campaign on the home 
front must now be aimed not only at 
reassuring the inshore Ashing commu¬ 
nities about their future but also at 
reminding other sections of what is 
now a primarily industrial nation that, 
even in Norway, man does not live by 
fish alone. 

Czechoslovakia _ 

They kicked 
against that boot 

Mr Husak and his colleagues claim that 
the age of “ consolidation ” has arrived 
in Czechoslovakia. But the forthcoming 
trials of about 40 or 50 people who 
have been arrested on charges of 
“ illegal anti-state aotivity ” suggest that 
the dreary age of “ normalisation,” 
ushered in by the Soviet invasion in 
1968, is far troni over yet. 

The first hatch of arrests was made 
during Czechoslovakia's election in late 
November. This election was supposed 
to provide proof that die regime had 
overcome public apathy and 
cynicism. Even church dignitaries 
were roped in and told to urge the 
faithful to do their civic duty. But the 
effect of this stage-managed affair was 
spoilt when, on the eve of the election, 
leaflets appeared in Prague and other 
cities calling on people to lioycott the 
election. 

The leaflets did not prevent Mr 
Husak from obtaining a dutiful 99.81 
per cent of the votes cast. But they did 
draw attention to the fact that at least 
some people in Czechoslovakia have not 
reconciled themselves to what Tirana 
radio, a trenchant critic of Mr Husak, 
calls “the presence of the heavy hoot 
of the occupying Soviet revisionist 
army." The people who printed and 
distributed the leaflets are believed to 
include the historian Jan Tesar, a 
fonnei member of parliament, Rudolf 
Battek, and a former central committee 
member and Mr Dubcek’s close 
collaborator, Jan Sabata. 

The second wave of arrests started in 
January. Those arrested so far include 
the historian and former head of the 
Communist party’s political college, 
Milan Hiibl, and the chess grand 
master, Ludek Pachman. Mr Pachman, 
like some others 111 the group, has 
already spent part of the time since 
1988 in prison. 

Why is Mr Husak locking up these 
people, most of whom had already 
lost their jobs and presumably much 
of the influence they once had ? 
Presumably because there are still quite 
a few people in Czechoslovakia who are 


not ready to make the pledge of loyalty 
to the regime which is expected of 
anyone in public life. So long as public 
protests occur, the waverers may hold 
back. So the protesters have to be 
silenced. Mr Husak’s problem is that 
arrests and trials of once popular 
figures delay the introduction of the 
more flexible policies that are an essen¬ 
tial precondition of his eventual success 
in Czechoslovakia. 

China and America _ 

From Peking with 
love, by satellite 

President Nixon is sure to achieve at 
least one of his objectives in Peking 
next month : the starring lole in a 
precedent-setting television spectacular. 
The Chinese guaranteed this last week 
by agreeing to the installation of a 
jjortable ground station at Peking air¬ 
port to transmit by satellite full press 
coverage of the trip, including the first 
live television pictures ever to be 
beamed out of China. The Chinese also 
agreed to admit some 80 American 
journalists—a quarter of the usual 
presidential press party, a twenty- 
fifth of the pressmen who had applied 
to go, and more than five times the 
number of American reporters who 
have been to China during the past 20 
years. The press, which was hoping for 
many more visas, groaned at the news, 
but the President’s press secretary, Mr 
Ziegler, who returned from China with 
the third advance mission last week, 
said the White House was “ very 
pleased ” with the arrangements and 
China’s “ co-operative attitude.” 


While Americans are already being 
bombarded with anticipations of the 
Peking trip, the Chinese press is giving 
it scarcely a mention. The only sign 
that Peking is being groomed for Mr 
Nixon was the appearance a few weeks 
ago of bands of Chinese armed with 
cleaning materials to wipe anti- 
American slogans off the city's walls. 
At about the same time, while Ameri¬ 
can officials were inspecting Peking's 
medical facilities to provide for any 
presidential emergency, the name of 
the leading Peking hospital, once 
endowed by the Rockefellers, was 
quietly changed again from Anti- 
Imperialist to Capital. 

For all their official silence about the 
visit, the Chinese are obviously intent 
on having it come off well. The White 
House is confident that no external 
event, not even a new round of bomb¬ 
ing of North Vietnam, will provoke 
them into cancelling it. The Americans 
have been almost as close-mouthed as 
the Chinese about the agenda for the 
discussions in Peking. The latest 
intimation is that Mr Nixon hopes, 
apart from gaining personal publicity, 
to establish a diplomatic channel 
between Washington and Peking, not 
necessarily located in either capital. 

Since the presidential visit was 
announced six months ago, overt official 
contacts between the two countries 
have been limited to the three White 
House missions to Peking—a fourth, 
including the technicians who will set 
up the communications centre, leaves 
next week—and to encounters at the 
United Nations. Although American 
and Chinese delegates in New York 
were never seen conferring in corridors, 
the detente could not have been 
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How to tell a good hotel laundry 
from a bad hotel laundry 



A good hotel laundry means-no missing 
buttons. Ever. 

A really good one will spot loose but¬ 
tons and sew them on for you. And you don't 
even have to ask. 

And probably the best laundries in the 
world are staffed with people who understand 
your needs. 

People who know that harried business¬ 
men like yourself often need things on a 
moment's notice — and are entitled to get them. 
People who care just a little more. So you'll 
never find a frayed collar, an undone seam, 
a seamy job. 

How do we know so much about per¬ 
fection? Well, you could say we wrote the 
book. 

See, we have 63 great hotels around the 
world, and each is subject to over 800 checks 
from our Quality Control Manual, .several 
times a year. 

Checks on laundries, bellmen, banquets. 



blankets—just about every hotel service you 
could name. And if any hotel fails so much as 
one light bulb, somebody's got to answer for it. 

Granted, that's a pretty fussy way to run 
a hotel. Let alone 63 of them. But we have our 
reasons. 

One, we think a great hotel is — or should 
be—the absolute cream of the industry crop. 
Everything should run smoothly, from the big¬ 
gest corporate banquet right down to the 
smallest collar button. 

Two, we believe in doing things with st /le 
and grace and elegance. That's why our 
lobbies are Louis XVI or solid onyx or straight 
out of some South Sea Paradise. Our moods, 
menus, and ambience will all let you know 
you've arrived. 

And you know you're in for some pretty 
special treatment. Or our name (and reputa¬ 
tion) isn't Inter Continental. 

For reservations, call Inter Continental 
Hotels or your travel agent. 


InterContinental Hotels How to tell the good hotels in : 

Abidjan. Amman. Amsterdam. Auckland. Bali. Bangkok. Barranquilla. Beirut. Berlin. Bogota. Bucharest. Budapest. Cali. Caracas. 
Qudad Guayona. Cologne. Cork. Curasao. Dacca. Djakarta. Dublin. Dusseldorf. Frankfurt. Geneva. Hamburg. Hanover. 


Helsinki Hong Kong, Jerusalem. Kabul. Karachi. Kinshasa. Lahore. Libreville. Limerick. Livingstone. London. Lusaka. . 
Managua. Manila. Maracaibo. Medellin, Melbourne. Monrovia.Munich. Nairobi. New Delhi. Pago Pago. Paris. Persepoiis. \ 
Ranee. Quito. Rawalpindi. San Salvador. Santo Domingo. Shiraz. Singapore. Tahiti.Tehran.Tokyo. Valencia. Vienna. Zagreb. 
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illustrated more dramatically than by 
their virtual alliance on the India- 
Pakistan issue last month. 

Mr Huang Hua and his colleagues 
made no trips outside New York during 
their first General Assembly session ; 
in fact, they barely deviated from their 
daily route between the UN buildings 
and their temporary headquarters at 
the Hotel Roosevelt. Other delegates 
testify that they devoted themselves to 
the overwhelming job of coming to 
grips with the UN. But they also 
managed to begin what will 
undoubtedly be a long-term effort to 
win friends and influence in America. 

They hardly had to look for friends 
in New York. American visa-hunters 
had been coming to them in droves 
since Huang Hua set up his embassy 
in Ottawa a year ago. But only a few 
hundred earned invitations to the first 
Chinese receptions in New York. These 
included a sprinkling of local radicals 
and certified friends of China—that is, 
those who testify that Taiwan is an 
integral part of China. The same kind 
of people have won visas and even jun¬ 
kets with all expenses paid. But, with 
very few exceptions, China-watching 
academics and journalists are still 
waiting to hear. 

One exception is the New York 
Times, which seems to be the only 
establishment organisation to have 
earned a special relationship with 
the Chinese. It has already sent three 
journalists to China, and its editorial 
board has dined with the UN dele¬ 
gates. Envious rivals claim that in 
return for this intimacy the Times has 
buried the more lurid tales about the 


World Outlook 
1972 

The EIU brings together in too pages 
the 1972 forecasts for over 150 coun¬ 
tries published in the Quarter ly 
Economic Reviews series, updated in 
the light of data available on 
January 1, and distils from them a 
view of the world economy in 1972. 

TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY 
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Lin Piao affair. 

Among the other exceptions were 
several Chinese-American professors 
who visited China last autumn. These 
men are not Peking sympathisers ; on 
the contrary, they seem to have been 
selected because of their close ties with 
Taiwan, as part of a subtle Peking 
campaign to isolate the Nationalists 
from their prominent overseas suppor¬ 
ters. Hundreds of less prominent 
Chinese-Arnericans have also recently 
been allowed to visit their homeland. 

Mr Nixon’s new China policy has 
clearly had a greater impact on the 
800,000 Chinese-Americans than on 
any other group in the country. The 
Nationalists still control all the tradi¬ 
tional Chinese community organisa¬ 
tions, but new ones favouring Peking 
have been founded recently. One of 
these, set up in New York’s Chinatown 
and named after the Boxers of Boxer 
Rebellion fame, has been described by 
a local China-watcher as “ making 
the Red Guards look conservative.” 
One leading Peking sympathiser 
estimates that 80 per cent of the 
Chinese community is now pro-Peking. 

In fact, most Americans are now 
pro-Peking in the sense that they are 
in favour of improving relations with 
Mao’s China. The only opposition to 
President Nixon’s trip came from the 
far right ; it cost him the support of 
New York’s Conservative party and the 
Chicago Tribune. But it docs not seem 
to have won him many extra votes so 
far. The satellite spectacular may take 
care of that. 

Indochina _ 

Watch out for Tet 

FROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 

The United States can fight a foreign 
war only for so long, and in Vietnam 
that time is running out. That was the 
message brought to the South Viet¬ 
namese by the American Secretary for 
the Army, whose visit coincided with 
President Nixon’s announcement last 
week that he will pull another 69,000 
troops out of Vietnam by the begin¬ 
ning of May. There are already fewer 
than 150,000 American troops left in 
Vietnam and the ground forces have 
only a defensive and supporting role. 
Ground combat is in the hands of 
South Vietnam’s own regular army, 
which has well over a million men. 

The North Vietnamese have been 
talking of a “ new and very favourable 
situation ” for taking the offensive, and 
claim that South Vietnam would col¬ 
lapse without vast American forces to 
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protect it. But American and South 
Vietnamese commanders seem confi¬ 
dent that Mr Nixon’s plans for further 
troop reductions will not be too dam¬ 
aging. The main reason is that nobody 
is talking of reducing the American air 
presence, which will continue to be 
decisive. 

President Thieu and the Americans 
expect the communists to postpone any 
major attempt to overrun South 
Vietnam for a year or so in the hope 
that by then the Americans will have 
pulled out completely. The immediate 
danger is that the North Vietnamese 
will try a smaller dry-season offensive 
next month, in an attempt to prove 
that South Vietnam is vulnerable and 
to weaken Mr Nixon’s bargaining posi¬ 
tion in Peking. 

Three North Vietnamese divisions 
recently based in eastern Cambodia 
have “disappeared” and are thought 
to be edging south towards the area 
around Saigon. Large communist troop 
concentrations are also reported in the 
central highlands 200 miles north of 
Saigon, apparently poised for a drive 
against the towns of Pleiku and 
Kontum. Heavy B52 bombing raids 
have been directed against them. 

In Cambodia, Che relative calm of 
recent weeks has enabled the govern¬ 
ment to resume supply convoys into 
Phnorn Penh. A major communist 
offensive in Cambodia is not expected, 
but an increase in smaller-scale attacks 
may be timed to coincide with an 
offensive in South Vietnam. However, 
the most surprising development in 
the area last week was the change of 
fortunes in northern Laos. The North 
Vietnamese attack against Long Cheng, 
the CIA base near the Plain of Jars, 
was checked by a combination of 
guerrilla-style resistance and massive 
American bombing. As in the past, the 
communists -seem to have over¬ 
extended themselves and suffered heavy 
casualties. If the communists fail to 
capture Long Cheng, it might give a 
new lease of life to the fragile neutralist 
government in Vientiane. 

Lebanon _ 

Caught in the 
firing line 

FROM OUR LEVANT CORRESPONDENT 

Lebanon has managed to skid around 
the latest crisis caused by Palestinian 
guerrillas firing rockets in the direc¬ 
tion of settlements in northern Israel. 
This time, for a change, the crisis was 
a very real one. Last week Israel sent 
a terse, blunt ultimatum to Lebanon 
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This tima the israelis didn’t stay in Lebanon 

declaring that it would occupy the 
region in southern Lebanon from which 
the commandos operate if the Lebanese 
authorities did not themselves imme¬ 
diately curb the Palestinians. There 
was no doubt in Beirut that Israel was 
on the brink of executing its threat. 

Faced with this danger, Lebanon’s 
President Franjieh sent an equally 
blunt message to Arab heads of state 
in which he leferred bitterly to the 
commandos firing rockets with the use 
of delayed-action mechanisms ; such 
actions were ineffective against Israel 
and exposed Lebanon to unnecessary 
hazards. In negotiations with the com¬ 
mando leaders, the Lebanese govern¬ 
ment put on full pressure. It was able 
to get the co-operation of the Syrian 
government in controlling its own 
commando group, Saiqa, which has 
usuallv been less amenable to restraint 
than the more moderate Fatah. 
Demagogic outbidding, a tacti^ that 
has plagued the Palestinians, did not 
come into play on this occasion." 

Under triple pressure, Yasser Arafat, 
and it is said other group leaders as 
well, ordered the rocketing to stop. 
They are also reported to have agreed 
to prior consultation with the Lebanese 
authorities on future operations—with 
the Lebanese given the right to veto 
anything that might provoke serious 
Israeli retaliation. Whether this works 
depends on whethei the leaders can 
get their orders obeyed in the field. It 
could require just one indisciplined and 
frustrated guerrilla to loose off a 
couple of rockets into Israel for 
Lebanon to face, once again, the 
possibility of a large-scale attack. 

The Palestinians themselves have 
every reason for not wanting Israel to 
occupy the Arkoub area on the south¬ 
western slopes of Mount Hermon. 
Expelled from Jordan and bridled by 
Syria, the guerrillas now have the 


Arkoub or Fatahland as the last 
redoubt where they can maintain a 
physical presence with a certain free¬ 
dom of action. In this area are installed 
rather fewer than 2,000 guerrillas. The 
u secret ” Cairo agreement of Novem¬ 
ber, 1969, which regulates the rela¬ 
tions between Lebanon and Fatahland, 
expressly forbids the commandos to 
operate elsewhere along the frontier, 
to fire into Isr'ri from Lebanon or to 
have bases near inhabited areas. The 
commandos have, at one time or 
another, breached all these clauses. So, 
in fact, all the Lebanese government 
is trying to do is to get die Palestinians 
to implement this agreement. 

The Algerians, currently the main 
supporters of the Palestinian guerrilla 
movement, have declared from the 
distant safety of the western Mediter¬ 
ranean that if the commandos imple¬ 
ment die Cairo agreement they will 
be dooming themselves to inaction. 
This would be true only if the com¬ 
mandos had no alternative to their 
ineffectual attacks across the frontier ; 
it would not stop them from operating 
as guerrillas inside Israeli-controlled 
territory. This is what every Arab 
government, no doubt for selfish 
reasons, has been trying to compel 
them to do—so far without success. 

522 *_ 

Good men and 
true _ 

FROM OUR CAIRO CORRESPONDENT 

By replacing Mr Mahmoud Fawzi, the 
clever diplomat, with Mi Aziz Sidki, 
the teohnocrat, President Sadat may be 
doing what the Russians have been 
urging him to do. For some time now, 
Moscow’s advice to Cairo has been 
to stop wobbling between war and 


political solutions and to concentrate 
instead on strengthening Egypt’s 
economy. The appointment this week 
of a new Egyptian cabinet, with Mr 
Sidki as prime minister, could he an 
attempt to move along these lines. 

Mr Sidki, educated in America and 
not particularly left-wing, is believed 
to have got on well with the Russians 
while he was negotiating industrial 
aid ; he certainly has the support of 
pro-Russian elements inside Egypt. 
But, above all, he is Sadat’s man. There 
have been two significant moments in 
Mr Sidki’s recent political career: in 
May, 1971, he was the first member 
of the government to side publicly with 
the president during his conflict with 
Mr Ali Sabri and hi group ; in the 
subsequent purge of die country’s 
political institutions he headed the 
committee that supervised the elections 
for the Arab Socialist Union and the 
People’s Assembly. 

The inclusion in the cabinet of two 
former members of the long-banned 
communist party is a fairly minor 
trend. Mr Fuad Mursy, the new 
minister of supply, has been brought 
in to get tough with Egypt's 
pervasive black market. Mr Ismail 
Sabri, who remains in the government 
as minister of state for planning, is the 
efficient architect of the new ten-year 
economic programme. The avowed 
socialists in the cabinet are well out¬ 
numbered by men like Mr Sidki him¬ 
self—bourgeois technocrats who won 
their reputation as managers and 
administrators. 

Their job is to take up the slack in 
industry, clear out the wastage in state- 
run factories and somehow, despite 
the continued need for defence spend¬ 
ing, get the economy on a sounder 
footing. They will also have to deal 
with the faint but growing demand 
from Egyptian workers for a more 
equitable deal. There have been strong 
hints that the new slogan “ mobilisation 
of the people ” means a sterner 
efficiency drive, some cuts in luxury 
consumer goods and, perhaps, higher 
taxes for the more well-to-do. Many 
middle-class Egyptians fear that this 
portends a halt in the liberalisation 
measures introduced into the economy 
last year. 

Mr Sidki will concern himself with 
home affairs. Defence and foreign 
affairs remain firmly in the president’s 
own hands. The replacement of Mr 
Mahmoud Riad as foreign minister bv 
Mr Murad Ghalib had been expected. 
Mr Ghalib, who served ten years as 
Egypt’s ambassador to Moscow, is a 
sophisticated and able diplomat who 
may introduce a fresh style to Mr 
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Sadat's foreign policy but fe unlikely, 
in present aircumstances, to do more. 

The new emphasis on the home front 
may have been designed to draw atten¬ 
tion away from President Sadat’s failure 
to achieve anything in Egypt's 
confrontation wMi Israel. He still lacks 
any solution, short of a very risky war. 
The longer he waits to start this war, 
the more his credibility is being eroded. 
The point was rammed home this week 
by Cairo university students who in 
campus meetings protested against the 
positponement of the battle, rejected 
any fresh attempt to revive the UN 
mediating mission and called for action 
against American oil interests. 

Pakistan and Bangladesh _ 

Charades 

President Bhutto will not yet publicly 
accept the existence of Bangladesh. 
On Sunday Sheikh Mujibur Rahman 
was quoted as saying that, if Mr 
Bhutto continued to harp on the unity 
of Pakistan, he himself would as leader 
of die majority take over West 
Pakistan and run it with Bengalis. 
This sounded pretty tongue-in-cheek 
rhetoric. So, doubtless, was Mr Bhutto’s 
answer when, die next day, he offered 
to step down in Sheikh Mujib’s favour. 
This courteous offer was rejected by 
the sheikh on Tuesday. 

Mr Bhutto's gesture was primarily 
designed for Pakistani consump¬ 
tion : to show that every possible means 
is still being tried to woo the Bengalis 
back. His other attempts to cajole 
Sheikh Mu jib during the past week 
include the offer to arrest more 
members of the former Pakistani 
government whom the sheikh accuses 
of war crimes (General Yahya Khan 
and his army chief of staff are already 
under house arrest), an offer of food, 
clothing and cement for the reconstruc¬ 
tion of Bangladesh, and his expressed 
willingness to go to Dacca any time 
for talks. 

None of these offers is going to make 
Sheikh Mujib give up his new state. 
But President Bhutto is retaliating 
against countries which recognise 
Bangladesh ; in the past week he has 
broken off relations with Poland, 
Bulgaria, Mongolia, Burma and Nepal. 
None of these countries had much to 
lose ; Poland and Bulgaria have already 
signed trade agreements with Bangla¬ 
desh. But Mr Bhutto’s attitude puts 
on the spot countries such as Britain 
and Russia which want to recognise 
Bangladesh while keeping in with 
Pakistan. One solution could be the 
simultaneous recognition of Bangla¬ 
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desh by so big a group of countries 
that Mr Bhutto dared not retaliate. 

Or he may decide to change his 
attitude. There are signs that he is 
waiting until Pakistani opinion is 
sufficiently conditioned for him to do 
just this. In contrast to the 
propaganda broadcast under Presi¬ 
dent Yahya, Radio Pakistan is 
now scrupulously reporting the 
successive refusals by Sheikh Mujib 
to have anything to do with Pakistan. 
But President Bhutto may be com¬ 
pelled to hurry up the process by 
growing pressure, especially from 
families in the Punjab, for a quick 
return of the 93,000 Pakistani prisoners 
of war. They are now all in Indian 
camps ; the last batch was transported 
there on Tuesday. Until Mr Bhutto 
accepts Bangladesh, Mrs Gandhi is 
unlikely to let her prisoners go. 

Chile _ 

By-elections 
sometimes count 

The results of the by-elections that 
were held in Chile last weekend showed 
the drift of public opinion. They 
amounted to a clear defeat for Presi¬ 
dent Salvador Allende at a time when 
he is trying to make up his mind about 
the best moment to hold a referendum 
on his plan to abolish congress and 
replace it with a one-chamber 
41 people’s assembly." 

Now it is true enough that govern¬ 
ments in a country like Britain tend 
to lose by-elections once they have out¬ 
lived the initial honeymoon period. 
It is equally true that the three south- 
central provinces of Colchagua, O’Hig¬ 
gins and Linares have never been 
noticeably sympathetic to the left-wing 
parties. Sr Rafael Morales, the Christ- 



Morales says thanks 
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ian Democrat who pulled in around 
53 per cent of the votes in the polling 
for the senate seat of Colchagua and 
O'Higgins, succeeded another Christ¬ 
ian Democrat who had died. And Sr 
Sergio Dies, the Nationalist who got 
about 58 per cent of the votes in the 
contest for the assembly seat of Linares, 
stepped into the shoes of another 
Nationalist who went off to Australia 
after Dr Allende took office. Their vic¬ 
tory does not alter the position in con¬ 
gress, where Dr Allende’s supporters 
are in an ineffectual minority. 

But there are several reasons why the 
by-elections mattered. An analysis of 
the voting will show that the opposition 
candidates attracted the support not 
merely of landowners and peasant pro¬ 
prietors, but of many of the people who 
have benefited from Dr Allende’s land 
reform but have been disillusioned by 
the creation of state-run farms in place 
of individual holdings. The elections 
also showed that the tactical alliance 
between the Christian Democrat and 
Nationalist parties is becoming firmer. 
Although some of the local party lead¬ 
ers were reluctant to accept orders 
from central office to support joint can¬ 
didates, discipline held. Even in 
Linares, where the government candi¬ 
date was Maria Eliana Mery, a former 
Christian Democrat who now belongs to 
the Christian Left group and whose 
brother became a left-wing martyr after 
he was killed by landowning interests 
in 1969, there were few significant 
defections from the opposition alliance. 

Certainly the results of the elections 
will influence Dr Allende’s political 
tactics over the coming months. He 
has tried to resist parliamentary 
attempts to emasculate the 1972 budget 
through a huge list of amendments by 
appealing to the constitutional court— 
most of whose members he appointed 
himself. The opposition riposte was to 
threaten to continue its campaign 
against Sr Jos£ Toha, the former 
interior minister who narrowly escaped 
impeachment and removal from office 
a fortnight ago when Dr Allende trans¬ 
ferred him to the ministry of defence. 

More than ever, Dr Allende is 
experiencing the frustrations of work¬ 
ing with a hostile congress. The ques¬ 
tion is whether he will hold out until 
the next legislative elections in 1973 or 
try to sweep congress away before then 
by staging a plebiscite. He knows that 
the economy is unlikely to look much 
healthier by the time the next 
election comes round. But, after the 
by-elections, he cannot be confident of 
winning a referendum cither. It looks 
like a moment of truth, of a sort. 
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Union in a poor state 


Washington, DC 


When the Founding Fathers laid down 
that the President should from time to 
time give to the Congress “ informa¬ 
tion of the State of die Union,” they 
failed to consider the difficulty of 
getting it all into 30 minutes of tele¬ 
vision time. President Nixon burst the 
bonds of tradition on Thursday by 
coming out with not one document on 
the present state of the union, but 
two: first, the “ address ” of some 
4,000 words which he spoke to Con¬ 
gress and which the public saw on its 
screens ; second, the “ message,” nearly 
four times as long and doomed to be 
confined to the printed word. 

The difficulty of compression which 
must have defeated the writers in the 
White House arose not from the Presi¬ 
dent having too much to say, but too 
little. There is no lack of activity but 
money is very short. The disastrous 
condition of the budget makes it im¬ 
possible for the President to celebrate 
election year with bold new proposals. 
There would have been ample prece¬ 
dent, said Mr Nixon, for “ a huge 
list ” of them, but he was not going 
to provide it. Small wonder when, 
according to the hints that are being 
officially dropped to prepare people 
for the budget message on January 
24th, the accounts for the current year 
which ends in June look lik^' being 
nearly $40 billion in deficit. 

At least this, if it proves true, gives 
Mr Nixon an excellent opportunity to 
project a reduced deficit for his new 
budget for the vear which starts in 
July and he duly made this plain in 
his message. One branch of govern¬ 
ment which is to have more money 
next year is the Department of 
Defence, particularly the navy, which 
is to get an extra $2 billion on top 
of the "extra $2 billion that u gets this 
year. The Sdviet naval expansion is 
making an impression. 

It looks as though the right-wing 


Republican movement against Mr 
Nixon is making an impression too. 
Congressman John Ashbrook of Ohio, 
who is challenging Mr Nixon for the 
Republican presidential nomination, 
and his allies have been vehement in 
their protests against the supposed 
neglect of defence. It may be for the 
benefit of the Russians also, how¬ 
ever, that Mr Nixon mentioned work 
on the land-based missile armoury 
and on the anti-ballistic missile defence. 
He also mentioned the strategic arms 
limitation talks with the Russians and 
found “ encouraging progress ” there. 

His main domestic proposals were 
familiar: Congress should get on with 
the reform of public assistance, with 
the plan to share federal revenues 
among the states and with the other 
schemes which the Nixon Administra¬ 
tion has urged on the legislators in 
earlier years. The most important new 
proposal is a plan to stimulate techno¬ 
logical research and development, 
which Mr Nixon promised to send to 
Congress soon. He also promised a 
new bill to simplify the delivery of 
social services. Otherwise he had mostly 
words of encouragement and sympathy 
for the many groups of claimants on 
public attention—old people, minority 
groups, women, farmers, ex-servicemen, 
the young, the unemployed and so on. 

The days in the 1960s when govern¬ 
ment economists used to worry about 
what the Administrations of the future 
would do with their surplus revenues 
have gone and instead a period of 
fiscal anaemia has set in. It is well 
enough known that the Nixon Admin¬ 
istration, in its search for a cure, has 
been looking at the idea of a value- 
added tax Mr Nixon’s references to 
this were those of one preparing the 
ground. It can, however, only be in 
preparation for some such move that 
he dwelt this week at length on the 
problem of financing the schools. The 



Little to say 


Administration was developing “ a set 
of comprehensive proposals,” he said, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr 
John Connally, was in charge of “ the 
tax aspects of these proposals.” While 
Mr Nixon will -not say it yet, it does 
look as though the “ tax aspect ” will 
end up as a proposal for a federal 
value-added tax. For electoral pur¬ 
poses this would have the beauty that 
it could be presented as a humane 
effort to relieve householders of a 
burden, while at the same time pro¬ 
moting equality in the provision for 
schooling between poor and rich com¬ 
munities. 

The whole subject promises to be 
extremely sensitive. To ward off 
criticism from one side Mr Nixon 
insisted on his respect for the principle 
that “ local school hoards must have 
control over local schools.” The other 
criticism will come from people 
*■ mostly sympathetic to the Demo¬ 
crats” who oppose the value-added 
tax as a regressive addition to a taxa¬ 
tion system that is too regressive 
already. What is bound to be in the 
minds of many men in Mr Nixon’s 
Administration, though he can hardly 
say it himself, is that they need a new 
source of tax revenue for more pur¬ 
poses than lightening the burden of the 
property tax which finances the school 
systems. They need money for every-* 
thing and a new tax must seem to 
them to be the answer. 
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Roads' new 
turning 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Any day now Congress will get a 
report on the roads which America is 
going to need. It will mark the end of 
an era in American transport policy. 
More 4 s involved than the winding- 
down of the $60 billion interstate 
highway programme under which 
most of the 42,500 miles of four to 
eight-lane motorways thait are to run 
between, and through, America’s 
major cities have been completed. The 
biennial report will also be the last one 
for many of the top officials of the 
Federal Highway Administration, who 
are soon to retire after spending 40 
years with what was long the Bureau 
of Public Roads. Their departures will 
increase the influence of the newer, 
younger men in the parent Depart¬ 
ment of Transportation, which is 
responsible not for roads alone but for 
“ balanced ” systems of transport. In 
Congress, the chairmanships of key 
committees and sub-committees have 
already been filled by men such as 
Senator Birch Bayh of Indiana and 
Representative John Blatnik of 
Minnesota, who are less obsessed with 
roads and are more sensitive to 
environmental issues than were their 
predecessors. 

Still, there is a determination in the 
FHWA to make this a transition, not 
a revolution, and to have a new road 
programme fixed firmly in law before 
the incumbents leave office. There is 
more in this than the pressures from 
the “highway lobby” (the petrol 
interests, the construction interests, the 
road transport interests) or the 
stubborn reaction of officials to strident 
criticism. The reality is that each year 
some 90 per cent of the trillion or 
more miles of travel in the United 
States is by rubber-tyred vehicle. 
With the number of cars in use 
rising towards 100m and with a 
continuing decline in the density of 
population in major urban areas, the 
country requires a continuing road 
programme. Part of it was, in fact, 
authorised in 1970, as a new system 
of federal aid for roads in urban areas, 
with financial support from the 
federal government set at 70 per cent 
of the cost. This year the system’s 
routes are being defined and a major 
effort will be made by proponents of 
motorways to keep in existence the 
highway trust fund, created by taxes 
On road users, to finance construction 
and reconstruction projects ; it now 


stands at over $3^ billion. 

Supporters of public transport want 
a share of this money and, in the end, 
they are pretty certain to get it; in 
California, they have just won, for 
the first time, a portion of the local 
taxes on petrol. But the coming battle 
over the trust fund may obscure the 
substantial changes actually being 
made in the road programme to meet 
the criticisms which have been rising 
since 1956. The new system will 
consist of smaller roads than the 
eight-lane motorways which fell with 
such adverse impact on the neighbour¬ 
hoods (and on the 'traffic systems) of 
the cities during the 1950s and 1960s. 
Increasing emphasis will be placed on 
early acquisition of rights-of-way, on 
improved use of existing streets, on 
design and beautification, on augment¬ 
ing payments to people who have to 
move their homes and on providing 
housing for them, on the impact on 
communities and on the environment, 
and on the missing element in the 
urban road programme so far— 
parking. 

There is also a new—and probably 
shrewd—willingness to let the trust 
fund be used to finance the develop¬ 
ment of public transport. The 
traditional resistance to this concession 
by the highway lobby has probably 
encouraged the antii-automobile groups 
to exaggerate the degree to which 
public transport can be an alternative 
to new roads. Now the strategy is to 
assist suburban railways in the major, 
high-density cities where rail systems 
exist already but to make few 
new starts with this technology. 
Instead there will be federal grants 
for the purchase of buses and the 
construction of more “exclusive bus 
lanes” like those opened last year to 
carry commuters from northern 


Virginia into and out of central 
Washington. As cities evaluate the 
real demands for public transport 
new services will be developed or old 
ones expanded. They will, of course, 
run on petrol, over concrete, in 
vehicles made in Detroit. 

The bottleneck for the new 
programme, which cannot really be 
cleared in Washington at all, is the 
growing difficulty of securing approvals 
for routes. This is a matter for local 
political decision in the states and in 
the metropolitan areas. And here the 
state highway departments—Which 
construct, maintain and own the 
major roads which the federal govern¬ 
ment has largdy financed—are 
increasingly ineffective. They rely on 
engineers and lobbies of contractors 
and suppliers and frequently receive 
little help from political officials, who 
sense the public’s opposition to more 
roads. Roads are, moreover, seen 
increasingly as simply one element of 
an integrated programme of urban 
development, which must be related to 
housing and the environment and the 
uses of land along the roads—all of 
which are outside the jurisdiction of 
the state highway agencies. 

Lastly, as more and more local 
transport systems come into public 
ownership, the decisions on the “ modal 
split ” between the private car and 
public transport, and on the type of 
road to be constructed, are becoming 
decisions of public policy to be made 
by local elected officials. In Massa¬ 
chusetts, Governor Sazgent has success¬ 
fully initiated just such a reappraisal 
of the federally aided highway pro¬ 
gramme for the Boston region ; in 
other metropolitan areas, mechanisms 
for making such decisions will have to 
be developed. But the engineers will 
take second place. 
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Metro schools ? 

The south, where racial integration is 
now more of a reality in the schools 
than it is elsewhere, may be able to 
teach the north something about end¬ 
ing racial isolation. And the lesson will 
probably come from Richmond, 
Virginia, once the capital of the old 
Confederacy. Last week a federal 
judge ordered the two almost entirely 
white suburban counties which 
surround Richmond to merge their 
school systems with that of the city, 
whiph is 70 per cent black. This is the 
first time that any federal court has 
challenged local political boundaries 
over segregation in education. But 
Judge Merhige said that it was the only 
remedy which could give a biracial 
community immediate integration and 
its children the equality of oppor¬ 
tunity required by the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution. 

The proposal for the merger came 
from the Richmond school board, which 
has a white majority. Over the years 
—this case was begun in 1961 and the 
children in whose interest it was 
brought now have children of their 
own—the board has found that efforts 
to integrate the city’s schools have 
simply speeded up the flight to the 
suburbs : in the past two years Rich¬ 
mond has lost 39 per cent of its white 
pupils. There are just too few whites 
left to permit integration that means 
anything. The judge has ordered the 
merger with Henrico and Chesterfield 
counties to go into effect by September. 
If it does, there will be six subdivisions 
of the new school district (containing 
about 100,000 children), all but one of 
them radiating out from Richmond ; 
the proportion of black pupils in each 
will range from 20-40 per cent. No 
school will be more than 40 per cent 
Negro and black and white teachers 
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will be similarly intermingled. So many 
children are already taken to school by 
bus, both in the counties and in the 
city, that only 10,000 more will be 
added—and the distances travelled may 
be shorter. Virginia is appealing 
against the court’s order, and will take 
heart from the Supreme Court’s re¬ 
fusal this week to hear an appeal from 
black parents seeking a metropolitan 
solution in New Jersey. But Judge 
Merhige, although he is controversial, 
has an enviable record of seldom 
being reversed by higher courts. 

He grounded his lengthy decision 
firmly on judicial precedent. He found 
overwhelming evidence that the state 
school board (and hence the state) had 
deliberately perpetuated a pattern of 
segregated education, making it guilty 
of the de jure segregation which is 
unquestionably illegal. Following the 
Supreme Court’s decision in a case last 
year, he held that Virginia had a 
positive duty to eliminate every vestige 
of the old, legally enforced dual school 
system. What is sending shivers 
through northern cities, which have 
never had separate systems, is the 
judge’s refusal to accept the excuse of 
de facto segregation, that is, that the 
schools simply reflected patterns in 
housing. By perpetuating all-white 
schools in the suburbs, he said, the 
state was partly responsible for racial 
isolation in housing. A number of 
northern cities have already been told 
by the courts to consider metropolitan 
solutions and a plan for Detroit is to 
be submitted early next month. 


Heroin by the ton 

If seizing narcotics in bulk means 
anything, American government agents 
are making progress against the illegal 
traffic in drugs. In Miami recently 
they put their hands on 385 pounds of 
heroin, one of the biggest catches ever 
made, and in Oregon on an even 
larger (but less valuable) quantity of 
hashish. On Monday, moreover, in 
New York City, a federal grand jury 
charged 23 men, 21 of them French, 
with smuggling 1.5 tons of heroin into 
the United States. With these indict¬ 
ments the authorities claim to have 
broken the back of one of the largest 
narcotics operations in the world, 
which deals on a far grander scale 
than has been usual in the past. 

But the increased catdh may mean 
simply that the flow of drugs into the 
United States is greater than ever and 
that the much-publicised victories are 
as useful as plugging a few holes in a 
sieve. Mr John Ingensoll, the head of 
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Record haul of heroin in Miami 


the Narcotics Bureau, admitted in 
Paris this week that, in spite of 
improved co-apera'tion, French and 
American authorities -had not made a 
dent in the amount of heroin entering 
the United States. That amount seems 
to be from six to eight tons a year, 
about 70 per cent of it originating in 
Turkey and much of that subsequently 
processed in undercover laboratories in 
the south of France. Of the rest, 
about 15 per cent comes from Mexico 
and the rest from south-east Asia. It 
appears that Latin American trade 
routes are opening at least as fast as 
those through France are being blocked 
and also that small aircraft are being 
used increasingly for smuggling the 
drugs which in the past have come in 
mainly by ship. (In fact, the one 
recent event that has stemmed the 
flow of drugs was the dock strike on 
the east coast. Prices rose in New York 
City, where there are about 150,000 
addicts, and the quality of the average 
dose dropped. 

President Nixon has applied diplo¬ 
matic pressures to countries which 
contribute to the one-way flow of 
drugs to the United States but there 
are Unfits to what can be accomplished. 
Mexico will not extradite men wanted 
in the United States. Paraguay has 
refused to hand over Mr Auguste 
Joseph Rkord, the man whom 
American agents believe to be director 
of the entire narcotic® network in Latin 
America. Panama resents American 
charges that it is indifferent to being 
used as a traffic point and many 
observers believe that the United 
States will have to push much higher 
its offer of $35111 to Turkish farmers a* 
compensation for stopping the produc¬ 
tion in 197a of what is for them a 
legal crop. 
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Dunkirk changes gear j 

To-day, Dunkirk has facilities to handle 125.000 T ships. I 

By 1974 Dunkirk will be handling 300.000 T ships. | 

The industrial zone currently covers 3.750 acres. 25.000 acres port autonome de Dunkerque § 

are in the course of preparation, of which 20.000 are in the H§||| T X ptolnG “ l,# '" B8DUNI<fRQUt^F,UNCl, 141885800 8884(10 ™ m82055 f 

immediate neighbourhood of port facilities. n chambre oe commerce et dtnoustrie de dumkerque 

Dunkirk, a coastal industrial zone is growing rapidly. 1 Frivcw#, 59 DUNKtR0Ut <FHANCl > Ul 888010 

Dunkirk, focal point for industrial North-West Europe. 



Y.K.K. begins production of zippers in England, too 



Y.K.K. boasts the world’s largest production volume and the greatest variety of 
zippers in the world today. 

Y.K.K. established a local zipper manufacturing company in New York, U.S.A., in 
I960, and another one in Sneek, Netherlands, in 1964. Y.K.K. zippers are now being 
produced in 21 countries of the world by Y.K.K. — invested companies. 

YOSHIDA KOGYO K.K. 

1, Kanda Izumicho, Chiyodaku, Tokyo, Japan 
Y.K.K. has affiliated companies in the following 21 countries 

ENGLAND:YKK Fasttntri (U.K.) Ltd., London. Runcorn/THE NETHERLANDS: Yoshida (Nederland) N.V.,Sneek, Yoshlda-Have Verkoopkantoor, Rotterdam 
/ GERMANY: Yoahfda (Deutschland) Monchengladbach, Munchen, Stuttgart. Berlin, Offenbach / FRANCE: Yoahlde-Franee, Bondy / ITALY: 

Yoahlda Foaaanaaa S.P.A., Prarolo / BELGIUM: Yoihlda-Balglum N.V., Gent / SPAIN: Yoahlda Eapanola S.A., Barcelona / U.S.A.: Yoehlda International 
lnc.,New York. Dallas. Atlanta. Boston. YKK Zipper (California) Inc., Los Angeles. YKK Zipper (SEA) Inc., Seattle, YKK Zipper (llllnolee) Inc., Niles. YKK 
Zipper Co., lnc„ Miami / CANADA: YKK Zipper Co., Canada Ltd., Montreal, Toronto / EL SALVADOR: Yoahlda da al Salvador S.A., San Salvador / 
COSTA RICA: Yoahlda da Costa Rica Ltda., San joae/TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO: YKK Zipper (W.l.) Ltd., Port of Spain /ECUADOR: Ecuadorian Agency 
for Foreign Firm*, Guayaquil AUSTRALIA: YKK Auatralia Pty. Ltd.. Sydney/NEW ZEALAND: 8lidefaat(N.Z.)Ltd., Auckland/HONG KONG: YKK Zip- 
per Co.,(H.KJLtd., Kowloon/THAILAND: Union induetrioaCorp.,Ltd.,Bangkok/MALAYSIA; Malayon Zips 8dn.,Bhd., Johora Bahru/SINGAPORE: YKK 
Zipper(S'Pore)Private Ltd., Jurong Town/KOREA; Korea Zipper Co., ltd., Seoul /TAIWAN: Taiwan Zipper Co., Ltd., Chungsan N. Chung LI 

ReulOii/z\mK • zipper 

•Du Pont Trada Mark (Nylon) g (Polyester) 
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Even domestically there is pessimism 
and scepticism. New York City’s 
police commissioner has confessed that 
the supply of heroin to the city seems 
limitless.- How to keep out of the 
United States a powder that one-third 
of a million people crave to buy every 
day does not yet look like a soluble 
problem. 

Democrats against Nixon: s 


ELECTION 72 

Happy Humphrey 



FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MINNEAPOLIS 


To Senator Hubert H. Humphrey of 
Minnesota pessimism is anathema. Still 
a coolly calculated realism replaced 
“ the politics of joy ” that he proclaimed 
at the outset of 'his 1968 campaign for 
the presidency as he plunged into his 
third, and doubtless last, bid for the 
White House. But if he is a bit 
less exuberant than he was in 1968, 
he is more relaxed ; now he is 
emancipated (his word) from the 
brooding omnipresence of President 
Johnson and the spectre of the violence 
at that year’s Democratic convention 
in Chicago. At the age of 60, at the end 
of a quest for the presidency that began 
in 1960, Mr Humphrey feds a surge 
of strength and of confidence that he 
can create an image, not so much of a 
New Humphrey, but of an Old 
Humphrey who can come back, catch 
up with Senator Edmund Muskie, win 
the Democratic nomination and knock 
off President Nixon. 

Last week Mr Humphrey was cam¬ 
paigning' in Florida (where the state’s 
Democrats will choose their presidential 
favourite in a primary election on 
March 14th), with four massive 
members of the Minnesota Vikings 
professional football team in tow. Three 
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were black. The ploy was to woo the 
football fans whom Mr Nixon has been 
cultivating and at the same time to 
sew up the Negro community which Mr 
Humphrey thinks that he has in the 
bag already. In Florida he banks on 
getting the sizeable senior citizen vote, 
on a good showing among the Jews 
around Miami for his unstinting sup¬ 
port for Israel and on backing from 
the aerospace industry for his endorse¬ 
ment of the project for a space shuttle. 

In the primary elections, he thinks 
that he will be able to sell himself 
as the “ man with the most experience,” 
notably in foreign affairs. In spite of 
the bad record on Vietnam of the 
Johnson Administration, in which he 
was Vico President, Mr Humphrey 
now says “ end the war ” and pictures 
himself as dovish in 1968. His slogan, 
“ reconciliation, rebuilding and 
rebirth,” is designed to make him a 
catalyst who will stir the disenchanted 
to new faith, in him and in the country. 
Scratch a calculating Humphrey and 
find the old evangelist. The face may be 
creased, the high forehead higher as 
hair retreats and looks suspiciously 
blacker some days than others. He is 
seen in spectacles, gold rimmed rnod 
style, but still spectacles. Yet the old 
bounce is still there ; if he is 60, 
President Nixon is 59, so what ? 

Florida was not in the original game 
plan. Having won his comeback to the 
Senate in a walk with an uncharacter¬ 
istically well-organised campaign in 
Minnesota two years ago, Mr 
Humphrey had considered skipping the 
early Democratic primaries, letting the 
other possible Democratic nominees 
sink into an inconclusive mess with Mr 
Muskie in the middle and then winning 
big in late primaries in states like 
California ; with delegates from states 
which do not have primary elections 
pledged to him, he would go to the 
convention in July as an unscathed 
saviour. But Mr Muskie’s hold on the 
position of front runner forced Mr 
Humphrey’s hand. He has to make an 
early challenge to rid himself of the 
tag “ Hubert’s a loser and he had his 
chance.” He calculates that he will 
enter at least half of the 23 primaries. 

For once money is not a major 
problem. Mr Humphrey is budgeting 
for about $4,3111 altogether with 
some $1,501 already in hand or 
“ firmly ” promisee}. He has a fringe of 
wealthy backers around the “Hubert 
forever” crowd and he has added to 
his old inner circle a tough, efficient 
young campaign manager, Mr Jack 
Chestnut, who built his senatorial vic¬ 
tory in 1970. What Mr Humphrey lacks 
is a fully credible answer to the ques¬ 


tion “ Why again ? ” That he almost 
won in 1968 knot enough ; he offers no 
ideological alternative to Mr Muskie, 
then his vice-presidential running mate. 
But Mr Humphrey calculates that Mr 
Muskie will edge leftward to outflank 
somewhat the contenders there—Mr 
Eugene McCarthy, Mayor John 
Lindsay and Senator George McGovern. 
The gap left at the centre would then, 
supposedly, be filled by Mr Humphrey. 

The basic key to the strategy is Mr 
Humphrey’s faith in a Gallup poll last 
December which showed him leading 
Mr Muskie among Democrats on the 
assumption that Senator Edward 
Kennedy was not a candidate (which 
he insists he is not) ; Mr Humphrey 
has private polls to the same effect. 

In short, he expects to inherit enough 
Kennedy strength—including the 
young people—to outpace Mr 
Muskie. On the basis of old 
alliances, Mr Humphrey can look 
for help from labour, both from 
the rank and file and the' leaders. 
He does well among farmers. He may 
bore students, but he does not believe 
that; and, anyhow, not all of the young 
voters are in college by a long shot. 
What the rising movement for women’s 
lib will do to or for him is difficult to 
assess ; he has no special charm for 
many women. 

To be sure, the intellectual activists 
are more drawn to Mr McCarthy or 
Mr McGovern, possibly to Mr Lindsay. 
These activists are, indeed the nub of 
the anti-Humphrey effort in Minnesota 
itself but Mr Muskie is staying out of 
Minnesota and the home turf is the 
least of Mr Humphrey’s worries. There 
the party’s leaders have signed up in 
his support almost to a man—although 
with varying degrees of zest. 


In dock again 

Legislation to end the renewed dock 
strike on the west coast seems about 
to be sent to Congress. The court 
injunction, obtained under the Taft- 
Hartley Act, which sent the men back 
to work after 100 days on the picket 
line, expired on Christmas day and Mr 
Nixon has no more shots in his legal 
locker: hence the resort to Congress. 
This is a move which the employers 
welcome and tried to bring about by 
refusing to handle any military cargoes 
for Vietnam. They thought better of 
this after a sharp telegram from the 
Defence Department and are now 
accepting these cargoes, even though 
this lifts some of the pressure to settle 
off of the International Longshore¬ 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union. 
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Back on the picket tine 


The point over which negotiations 
broke down was minor, but it had its 
roots in a bitter and long-standing 
grievance: the use by some shipping 
lines of members of the teamsters’ 
union to stuff and strip (pack and 
unpack) the huge containers now used 
in ocean commerce and which are cut¬ 
ting into the number of jobs. Mr Harry 
Bridges, the ageing head of the ILWU, 
made desperate efforts to work out a 
solution with the teamsters including, 
it is said, though he denies it, an offer 
to bring his small union under the 
teamsters’ giant wing. When this failed 
he persuaded the employers on the west 
coast to pay the union a royalty on 
every ton of cargo handled by the 
teamsters. The only unsettled question 
concerned the uses to which this money 
could be put. It seems a small issue 
to bring all ‘the seaborne commerce 
of the west coast to a halt, especially 
as agreement had been reached on a 
very large wage increase and, in 
principle, on a guaranteed annual wage. 

Congress may be asked to write a 
settlement itself or to authorise Presi¬ 
dent Nixon to appoint an arbitrator. 
Either prospect looks uninviting and 
may end by undermining the Pay 
Board, which has the task of approv¬ 
ing, or pruning, the wage settlement 
which the union and the employers 
have reached. The increase of 72 cents 
an hour which has been granted for 
the first year of the new contract is 
far above the 5.5 per cent which 
the board is trying to enforce as a 
guideline. 

It is already bracing itself to deal 


with the first year’s increase of 70 cents 
an hour—17 per cent—which the 
dockers on the east coast have won, 
although negotiations on local issues are 
still going on. Such an increase would 
be double the 8 per cent which the 
aerospace workers have been granted 
by the board. But the International 
Longshoremen’s Association insists on a 
condition in its new contract: that if 
its wage gain is reduced by the Pay 
Board, the settlement is off. The 
injunction which prevents it from 
striking runs out on February 14th. 


Bargain money 

New York 

Not since the early 1960s have the 
interest rates charged by American 
banks been as low as the 4J per cent 
“ prime ” rate posted by leading bank¬ 
ing organisations last week. (The prime 
rate is that granted to the most credit¬ 
worthy borrowers.) The banks, which 
had been charging a minimum rate 
of 6^ per cent only a year ago (and 
a record of per cent the year before 
that), have been reducing their interest 
charges principally because of two 
developments: increasingly strenuous 
efforts by the monetary authorities to 
drive down interest rates and per¬ 
sistently sluggish demand for loans. 
In view of the slide in lending 
rates and the narrowing spread 
between what the banks have to pay 
for money and what they earn by 
lending it, in recent weeks some banks 
have reduced the interest which they 
pay on savings accounts as well. 

At least two motives are seen for 
the central bank’s aggressive posture. 
One is that it is attempting to main¬ 
tain short-term interest rates at the 
present relatively low level of 3^-3^ 
per cent in preparation for a 
Treasury financing for which terms will 
be announced next week. The other is 
that the Federal Reserve Board is 
seeking to keep conditions especially 
easy to offset any possible upward 
move in short-term interest rates that 
would follow the expected liquidation 
by foreign central banks of their 
present massive holdings of Treasury 
bills. Bankers have been surprised that 
such liquidations, which would mainly 
reflect demands on the central banks 
for dollars from their respective 
nationals, have been slow to develop ; 
by the middle of last week they were 
still only modest. Yet the Federal 
Reserve authorities have clearly been 
reluctant to leave to chance the pos¬ 
sibility that liquidations would 


suddenly pile up. 

More than anything else the 
Fed is striving to drive down 
interest rates to bargain levels which 
would-be borrowers would find 
irresistible* So far, however, borrowers 
have not reached for the carrot, partly 
because businesses which normally take 
out short-term loans to finance the 
building of stocks do not as yet seem 
to be under any great compulsion to 
start stocking up. Whether this is a 
cause or an effect, the economic 
recovery has not displayed quite the 
verve that had been expected by now. 
Meanwhile the central bank’s actively 
easy money policy has begun to make 
some observers wonder whether it is 
moving too agressively setting the stage 
for a possible inflationary surge some 
months hence. Concern that the 
government’s economic policy may 
prove overly stimulative intensified in 
recent days with speculation that the 
federal budgetary deficit for the fiscal 
year ending next June could run as 
high as $40 billion, up sharply from 
the official estimate of $28 billion last 
September. 

Will Hughes 
emerge ? 

New York 

Almost everything that Mr Howard 
Hughes has done has been accompanied 
by controversy and publicity but few 
of his past exploits have been as publi¬ 
cised or as controversial as the furore 
surrounding his alleged autobiography. 
The billionaire recluse, who once 
piloted aircraft and produced films and 
now possesses major interests in oil and 
space technology and is the biggest 
private employer in Nevada, has gone 
to extraordinary lengths, including a 
telephone press conference from the 
Bahamas and legal action in New York, 
to. block publication of excerpts in Life 
Magazine beginning next month and 
release of the entire work by the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company in 
March. So far, his efforts have suc¬ 
ceeded mainly in assuring that the 
volume will be a runaway best-seller. 

Mr Hughes’s fetish for secrecy is 
legendary. While he has managed to 
evade confrontation with the press over 
the past 15 years, he has been con¬ 
stantly in the news, particularly over 
his battles with Trans World Airlines, 
which he once owned, and with Mr 
Robert Maheu, who ran his Nevada 
empire of land, hotels and gambling 
until Mr Maheu was ousted in 197°* 
Since departing from Nevada for a new 
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refuge in the Bahamas, Mr Hughes has 
remained incommunicado. But his 
mysterious flight stimulated fresh 
interest by the news media, including 
magazine articles, television pro¬ 
grammes and two new books by former 
associates, in addition to Mr Irving's 
contested work. 

Mr Irving and his publishers have 
considerable evidence—letters, cheques, 
tapes and a witness—to support his 
story that he managed to gain access 
to Mr Hughes for an extended series 
of recorded interviews that form the 
basis for his book. According to Mr 
Irving, he initiated their relationship 
by sending Mr Hughes a book that he 
had written on an art forger (who is 
currently suing Mr Irving for libel) 
and received a warm reply that led to 
their meeting. From Mr Irving’s 
account, Mr Hughes talked freely but 
apparently without informing any of 
the executives who operate the Hughes 
Tool Company, the source of his huge 
fortune, and his Nevada properties. 
Certainly it is not hard to imagine that 
Mr Hughes, now a£,ed 66 and 
reportedly ailing and upset by the pub¬ 
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licity that has accompanied his self- 
imposed solitude, was ready to speak 
out to a sympathetic questioner. 

But Mr Hughes is litigious as well 
as secretive which may explain the 
drive to prevent publication. As he 
faces a legal contest with Mr Maheu 
and is still fighting against TWA, it is 
conceivable that his purported revela¬ 
tions about people and events will lead 
to new problems in the courts and with 
Nevada’s authorities. In their campaign 
to halt—or disown—the book, Mr 
Hughes’s chief counsel, a man who has 
never met his employer, and execu¬ 
tives at Hughes Tool evidently per¬ 
suaded Mr Hughes to hold the press 
conference in which he claimed that he 
had never seen Mr Irving, who is 
somewhat of a mystery himself. The 
last-minute antics tend to support Mr 
Irving’s contention that Mr Hughes’s 
associates were kept in the dark about 
the project by their boss. However, his 
chaige that it was not Mr Hughes's 
voice that was aired during the press 
conference is widely disputed by most 
expert auditors. Whatever means were 
employed to get the tapes and whether 
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Mr Irving was in fact the investigator, 
those who have read the book are con¬ 
vinced that Mr Hughes provided the 
information. 

Mr Irving has whetted appetites by 
revealing mat in 1956 Mr Hughes 
made a $205,000 loan, never repaid, to 
Mr Donald Nixon, a brother of the 
then Vice President (a story that had 
been reported in i960). But Mr Irving 
also let drop that Mr Hughes had told 
him that the negotiations were handled 
by Mr Clark Clifford, former Secretary 
of Defence and confidant of Demo¬ 
cratic residents of the White House. 
Mr Clifford, whose law firm has repre¬ 
sented Hughes Tool since 1950, denied 
the allegations, yet the notion that the 
sphinx has broken his long silence on 
events in Hollywood, Las Vegas and 
Washington may be giving concern to 
other people in high places as well as 
to his employees. It is doubtful that 
publication of the purported auto¬ 
biography can be stopped short of a 
court 'appearance by Mr Hughes him¬ 
self, which is a good deal more improb¬ 
able than his speaking into a tape 
recorder. 


Breeding power 

The liquid metai fast breeder reactor 
that is to be built in Tennessee as a 
co-operative enterpnse by public and 
private interests will be the first divi¬ 
dend on President Nixon’s policy for 
ensuring America’s future supply of 
power, announced last June The 
country’s demand for energy is doubling 
every 10 years and the best hope of 
meeting this demand with cheap and 
clean supplies of power lies, in the view 
of Mr Nixon and his advisers, in a 
nuclear plant which breeds more fuel 
than it consumes and uses its fuel 
efficiently. Otherwise before the end of 
the century a shortage of uranium 
would probably be hampering the 
expansion of the atomic energy facilities 
on which America will by then be 
increasingly dependent 

But the fast breeder that has now 
been authorised will not be opciational 
much before 1980 and will in any case 
only be a demonstration plant, although 
a large one. It will generate from 350 
to 500 megawatts of electricity. On 
present estimates it will be 1986 before 
fully commercial reactors of this type 
will be ready. But it is also estimated 
that half the new power plants built in 
the last 20 years of the century will be 
fast breeders and that by 2000 there 
may br as many as &k> of them m 
operation with a capacity of 600m 
kilowatts. 

Obviously this is a great opportunity 
for manufacturers of the equipment. 
Those who are given the contracts for 


the demonstration reactor, and for the 
second one which is promised, will gain 
experience that will make it difficult, if 
not impossible, for other firms to com¬ 
pete. Only three companies are in the 
running—the General Electric Com¬ 
pany, the Westinghouse Electric Cor¬ 
poration and the North American 
Rockwell Corporation, which has access 
to British technology in this field. It 
has not yet been decided whether the 
contract will be shared out between 
them or given to a single firm. 

The investor-owned Commonwealth 
Edison Company of Chicago is to 
manage the project with the publicly- 
owned Tennessee Valley Authority 
being responsible for the construction. 
Between them these two already have 
experience of operating a fifth of the 
nuclear capacity m the United States 
The Atomic Energy Commission is 
putting up at least $ioom of the cost 
of about $5oom; the plant will be 
the most expensive ever built. A match¬ 
ing $ioomis coming from the TVA and 
the rest from private companies; these 
have already promised $24010. 

One reason, it is suggested, why the 
TVA is being given responsibility for 
the breeder reactor is because it has 
not been troubled by protests from 
environmentalists over its conventional 
nuclear reactors (although it is being 
attacked for obtaining its coal by strip 
mining) The AEC is laying great 
stress on the importance of explaining 
the new type of reactor to the public 
from the beginning, in the hope that 
this educational process will mean 



Schlesinger's mode/ reactor 


fewer of the challenges that are now 
delaying the licensing of many of the 
first generation of reactors. 

The commission’s new head, Dr 
Schlesingcr, very aware of environmental 
questions, thinks that the breeder reactor 
will be far more acceptable than its 
predecessors. It can, it is believed, be 
made virtually pollution-free, without 
discharges either of radioactivity into 
the air or of waste heat into the water. 
Nevertheless the fast breeder is poten¬ 
tially more dangerous than the present 
type of reactor, both because of the 
prolonged radioactivity of the pluto¬ 
nium which it will produce in large 
quantities and because it is cooled by 
liquid sodium instead of water. 




This is a large scale map 
of Manchester. 



According to British Vita. 


British Vita is great on growth. 

Growth financially over 21 years 
from a small beginning in the 
Manchester area to a present turn¬ 
over of more than £20 million. 

Growth geographically into all 


the continents and many countries 
in the world. . 

Growth technologically until it is 
now among the leaders in another 
world-the world of polymers. 

Growth in the numbers of people 

BRITISH 


everywhere who benefit from the 
comfort, safety and efficiency 
provided by British Vita products. 

And growth in confidence in the 
future. A confidence based on 
knowledge, stability and success. 


vita 

Y 

big in plastics and rubber. 

British Vita Company Limited, Middleton, Manchester M24 2DB. Telephone: (061) 643 1133 









A full service bank based in Scotland for almost 
250 years serving the people, commerce and industry 
of Scotland, nationally and internationally. 



The Royal Bank of Scotland 

42 St Andrew Square Edinburgh EH2 2YE 


A member of the National and Commercial Banking Group 

























At Rothschild 
Intercontinental 
international finance 
is our business 

Rothschild Intercontinental Bank 
was set up especially to meet your 
multi national business needs for 
medium-term Eurocurrency finance. 

We didn’t simply add it to our list of 
services. It’s the speciality of the 
house 

Through our member banks we 
have invaluable links with leaders in 
commercial and investment banking 
in London, Paris, Amsterdam, Geneva, 

Brussels, Zurich, Cleveland, Houston, 

Seattle, Tokyo and Sydney. 

The success of our business depends 
on success in providing Eurocurrency 
finance in the form best suited to our 
client’s needs. So when you have a 
deal which depends on it, do what nine 
leading banks and many international 
companies do. Call Rothschild 
Intercontinental and ask for the 
Managing Director. We’re noted for 
flexibility, speed and discretion. 

ROTHSCHILD 
INTERCONTINENTAL 
BANK LIMITED 

1' ( )- I 1 1 ', 10 h jtisIhu \ t ir ( us 
1 oik Ion Kt Ul' L’J V 
Telephone 01 Fi.SK 6iy.» 

Cables Roth inn <n London. Telex K8K-191 
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The future of international business 



Norman Macrae, the deputy-editor of The Economist, each year researches and writes a lengthy survey on some 
subject that he previously knew practically nothing about. In 1971 Macrae has been trying to turn himself into 
a business futurologist. He has been interviewing some of those whose past achievements and present opinions 
in industry he most respects, reading most of the relevant literature about multinational corporations and multi¬ 
national business that he can lay hands on, and forcing himself to make the best forecast he can of a logical 
course for international business trends and organisation in 1972-2012, and especially 1972-92. He has come 
up with some highly unconventional views. And, as his first article explains, deliberately so 

A revealing yesterday 

During research for this survey I have come to three main be most obviously needed. 

general conclusions, each of them rather infuriating. The Over the first 20 postwar years, a majority of important 
first conclusion will seem perverse, the second will seem decision-influencing people at one time or another forecast 
belittling, and the third will invite accusations that I now coming famines in six main particular products. The 
believe in science fiction stuff. world then progressively created unsaleable and unprofitable 

The first conclusion is that the least useful and least surpluses in every one of them: temperate foodstuffs 
credible sort of medium-term economic forecast today is after 1947, raw materials after 1951, “ manufactured 
whatever is at any moment the most fashionable one. The goods that could conceivably ever be sold to the United 
reason for this is now quite logical and rather technical. States and bridge the dollar gap" after about 1954, fuels 
In modem conditions of high elasticity of both production (especially coal after 1943, and oil after Suez), orthodoxly 
and substitution, we will generally create a temporary but trained university students (especially from the science 
large surplus of whatever the majority of decision-influencing faculties) after i960. Less important people in this period 
people five or ten years earlier believed was going to be at one time or another forecast “ limitless opportunities ” for 
in most desperately 'short supplv. This is because the well- durable consumer goods, other leisure products, computers, 
advertised views of the decis'ion-influencers tend to be advertising agencies, go-go business conglomerates, and 
believed bv both profit-seeking private producers and media for international equity investment by the small man. 
consensus-following governments, and these two then The market sy stem therefore proceeded to create smaller 
combine to cause excessive produciion of precisely the but rather unprofitable surpluses in each of these, 
things that the deeision-influencers had been saying would In the same way, because of fashions of opinion in early 
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197a, we are probably now creating an unmaintainable 
surplus of large multinational corporations, too many anti- 
pollution measures, and perhaps a superfluity of public 
sector goods and services in general (especially long-term 
systems for protecting and organising an urban environment 
which by 2012 few of us may be living or even working in 
anyway). These are the things which important and decision- 
influencing people, when questioned informally during 
research tor this survey, nearly all believed are 'bound to 
“ grow enormously ” in the decades immediately ahead. The 
favourite conceptions of slightly less decision-influencing 
people, especially distinguished scientists (whose track record 
at making economic forecasts is the worst of any group), 
are that the world is heading for a grave shortage of fossil 
fuels, is going to run out of some metals, and that there will 
be a great need for more “ science-based corporate and 
government planning departments.” We are therefore now 
-—quite seriously—probably creating a small glut in each 
of these, or in unnecessary substitutes for them, for about 
the period 1980-90. 

Business’s last 80 years 

My second main general conclusion is that this wrongness 
of so much of our fashionable economic forecasting may 
not very greatly matter. In fact, it is nine-tenths a gain 
thac the greater elasticity of supply in postwar economics 
lias managed to turn the old short-term trade cycle into 
this far less damaging medium-term cycle of swinging from 
forecast coming particular shortage or “huge marketing 
opportunity ” into ineluctably that particular glut. The one- 
tenth of nuisance—the annoyances that important prophets 
do not like looking silly and that credulous investors lose 
money—is mitigated by the fact that all of us playing what 
is now really the sport of business or government economic 
planning are probably engaged in a pastime of rapidly 
declining self-importance anyway. 

Within the next 80 years, it is logical to suppose that 
practically all of man’s remaining economic problem ought 
to be solved. This is because even the average growth rate 
of just over 4^ per cent per annum in gross national products 
in the 1960s would enable world gnp to grow to 32 times its 
present level in the next 80 years—and thus give today’s 
richest country, America, an average family income of 
around $250,000 a year by early in the second half of the 
twenty-first century, at a date when many of today’s children 
will still be alive As we get anywhere near to that living 
standard people will rightly come to regard purely economic 
issues as pretty trivial. However, during mankind's 80 
years’ last dash from here to there, there are still two reasons 
why it is useful, not merely intriguing, to try to guess which 
will be the successful sorts of business organisation. 

The heart-stirring reason is that, during this 80 years’ 
dash, two-thirds of mankind should be raised from intolerable 
indigence to something better than the comfortable affluence 
which the other one-third of us already enjoy. The remain¬ 
ing aim of a political economist must be to support whatever 
system he thinks should cause this to happen either most 
quickly or most smoothly. I have become steadily more 
convinced, while working on this survey, that an intelligent 
response by new business organisations to emerging market 
and technological conditions should quite rapidly bring 
about this spreading of incomes through the poor countries 
in the period 1972-2012. The main barriers in the way of 
speed—and probably also in the way of smoothness—are 
going to be set up by governments : not just emotional 
governments led by lunatic left-wing demagogues and right- 
wing members of Afro-Asian or Mediterranean or South 
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American officers' corps, but also very sober governments 
counselled by expert advisers and existing large business 
organisations. The reason for this is very simple, although 
very humiliating for the most educated one-tenth of men, 
In a world where knowledge in many of the most import¬ 
ant sciences is doubling every decade, a freely moving market 
system now generally will get on to a successful trajectory 
less slowly than any bureaucratic organisation advised by 
even the best experts—especially now that today’s expert, as 
soon as he turns from full-time student to paid prodigy, is 
likely subconsciously to be trying to disguise from himself 
that dreadful obsolescence within a single decade in the 
value of half of some of the most important things that he 
already knows. So this determines the general political 
attitude which a thinking do-gooder in 1972-2012 should 
adopt to the few remaining issues where economics are all- 
important: the most modernising economic policy will 
generally be the one that accords most closely with an old- 
fashioned laisser-faire liberalism, but perhaps with a strong 
dash of trust-busting thrown in. That is the last piece of 
attemptedly propagandist (as distinct from attemptedly 
prophetic) advice which I will give in this survey. 

The second and greedier reason why it seems advisable 
for you and I to think out what are likely to be the most 
successful sorts of international business organisations during 
business’s last 80 years is so that we can avoid entangling 
our remaining careers or our kids’ careers—or even just our 
own or our clients’ investment money—in the ventures that 
are likely to go broke in this still boisterous last stampede. 
This would be true even if the right assumption for 1972- 
2012 was that there would be only about the same breathless 
pace of economic and technological advance—and of social 
and institutional change—as there has been in 1932-72. 


Computer-led revolution 

And my third main general conclusion in this survey is that, 
in the years immediately ahead, the pace of technological 
advance is going to rise considerably above the average pace 
in 1932-72, probably speeding all the processes of economic 
advance and social and institutional change with it. Again, 
this assumption is not one with which I have found majority 
agreement. A more general feeling among top American 
and European (though not among Japanese) businessmen 
just now is to wish that the bewildering pace of technological 
advance would slow down. The thought that it either must 
or will slow is being encouraged by many of the most 
respected members of young science’s establishment. 

Science is so young that 90 per cent of all scientists who 
have ever lived in the history of the world are alive today. 
Since few people have any totally new ideas after the age 
of 25, the corollary of this is that a very respected and senior 
scientist who is mentally in his 60s (a concept that does not 
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Why did Kellogg build o railroad 
to lay a pipeline on the ocean floor? 

To meet a tight deadline and save a 
refinery client money. That's the way 
Kellogg's construction management 
group keeps coming up with in¬ 
novative, money-saving ideas for 
refinery construction projects. 

Recently, Empresa Nacional del 
Petroleo (ENAP) at Concon, Chile, 
called on Kellogg for the installation 
of a 9,000-foot-long pipeline from 
the refinery storage tanks to the bay 
at Quintero, less than 15 miles from 
Concon. The 42-inch-diameter pipe¬ 
line had to be encased in 5-inch 
concrete, laid on the bottom of the bay 
and connected to a monobuoy, 
anchored in 150-foot waters, that 
would receive crude from tankers and 
discharge it to the pipeline for 
onshore storage. 

The deadline for the entire project 
was just four months, and the budget 
was tight. So Kellogg's construction 
management group developed a 
unique job plan to expedite 
the project. 

Working with Santa Fe-Pomeroy 
specialists and using their special 
equipment, we made a large earth cut 
and laid 4,000 feet of railroad track. 
Alongside the track, the pipeline was 
fabricated into three 3,000-foot 
sections. The pipe was rolled onto 
bogies and welded into one section as 
it was pulled into the sea by a winch 
mounted on an anchored barge at the 
monobuoy site. 

Kellogg's approach to the problem 
is indicative of how far we'll go for 
our refinery clients. Because refinery 
construction is our business. Our ex¬ 
perience in planning refinery projects 
and developing better ways of getting 
the job done dates back to the very 
beginnings of modern refining. 

If you're planning a major invest¬ 
ment in petroleum refining facilities, 
talk to Kellogg. We go further. Be¬ 
cause our capabilities run deeper. 

Building a better world is our 
business. 
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correlate at all closely with physical age) is likely to belong 
to the one-third of most old-fashioned scientists that the 
world has ever known. It is among this group that two 
very prevalent views just now are either that (a) very insis¬ 
tently, for ecological reasons, we should stop world advance 
and get off ; or that (b) scientific advance is about to slow 
anyway. 

The ecological view (“ in a finite worid we cannot afford 
to grow richer”) is discussed later in this survey; I think 
that the prophets of ecological disaster grossly underestimate 
mounting elasticities of substitution and production, although 
they do have the rather considerable point that man's 
increasingly complex technology, by inadvertently destroy¬ 
ing one of the planet’s nitrifying bacteria or something, 
could conceivably and suddenly destroy all human life by 
mistake. This danger will be especially great in the next 
ten years because the explosion of knowledge in 1940-65 
did plainly outrun the installation of monitoring devices and 
safeguards : luckily, on all past form, the recent panics about 
this should (thank God and the panic-mongers) create a 
grossly uneconomic superfluity of monitoring devices and 
safeguards by about 1985 instead. 

While the ecological Gassandras are saying loudly that 


we are progressing too fast, the second most conservative 
school of scientists is saying quietly that the scientific revolu¬ 
tion is anyway drawing to an end. Hie most eloquent 
expression of this second (or “ thank you Mr Einstein and 
good night”) view came in Dr Bentley Glass’s retiring 
presidential address to one of America’s most important 
scientific bodies last year : 

The great conceptions, the fundamental mechanisms, and 
the basic laws are now known. For all time to come these 
have been discovered, here and now, in our own lifetime. . . . 
We ate like the explorers of a great continent who have 
penetrated to its margins in most points of the compass and 
have mapped the major mountain chains and rivers. There arc 
still innumerable details to fill in, but the endless horizons no 
longer exist. 

For the sciences used in business,* I do not believe that this 
view makes sense. The main reason for my disagreement 
lies in this past decade’s under-exploited advance in computer 
and telecommunicative technology. This is a subject on 
which I started my inquiries with absolutely nil expertise, 
but have attained during my inquiries a most pig-headed 
conviction. To it the next article—and my first bout of 
positive forecasting—turns. 


A sudden tomorrow 

After two centuries of increasing control over matter and energy , world business has in the past decade begun 
to make a breakthrough in the processing and distribution of information . This may have four main and 
dramatic results 


A revolution is coming in international business, and it is 
probable that we are all grossly underestimating what is in 
train. The paths ahead will depend on matters techno¬ 
logical, matters organisational, matters political and probably 
only in small degree on matters financial. It is most honest 
to begin with a guess about the technological prospect, 
although this unfortunately means that this survey will 
start by sounding most extreme. 

Man’s material advance in the past two centuries has 
been based on his increase in control over matter and 
energy, at a pace that has accelerated in each of the past 
eight generations after having stayed remarkably stable even 
in the most advanced communities during the previous 
3,000 to 1 o,oqo years. To this post-1760 matter-cum-energy 
revolution there has been added in the past decade a break¬ 
through in the processing of infoimation (computers, etc) 
and a nascent breakthrough in the distribution of informa¬ 
tion (telecommunications by satellite, the beginnings of 
packaged and computerised “ learning programmes,” maybe 
even at last a start towards understanding of the learning 
process which we are at present instilling into both school- 
children and adult workers by the most labour-intensive, 
and therefore inefficient, possible means). 

As is usual in the early years of extraordinary scientific 
advances, when producers who do not quite know what 
they are doing are trying to sell to consumers who do not 
understand what on earth they are about, a large number 
of the commercial pioneers of the new technologies have 
fallen flat on their faces. This has, again as usual, caused 
delight among the luddite majority of mankind. When 
many of the early car manufacturers were going bust in 
Edwardian days, The Economist won considerable plaudits 
from the then Establishment by publishing a well-reasoned 
article called " The Triumph of the Horse.” 

In fact, however, any predictions in the first decade of 
iscentury about the coming triumph of the horse were 


quite ineffably silly ; and so are any business projections 
today which fail to pay central, heed to the explosive 
changes which computer and telecommunicative technology 
are highly likely to bring about. My first four positive 
guesses, after wobbling a lot during research for this survey, 
are: 

(1) Some time in the period 1973-2012 we probably will 
make the breakthrough into genuinely intelligent use of 
computers, in place of today’s damn silly use of them. The 
acceleration of both innovation (which is already advancing 
fast) and teaching capabilities (which for centuries have 
hardly advanced at all) will then become exponential. 

(2) Even before the end of this century telecommunica¬ 
tion may become virtually costless, and should certainly 
be in no way dependent on distance for its price. It should 
then become as cheap to ring Qhina or Peru by picture- 
phone as to ring the office next door, with very large 
eventual consequences on where we think we have to live 
and work. 

(3) It will then be discovered that the capacity for making 
basic materials, or unnecessary substitutes for them, exists 
practically everywhere. Today’s prophets of a coming famine 
in basic materials—like their predecessors, yesterday’s 
Malthusians—are probably going to be made to lode more 
ludicrously wrong than their high innate intelligence really 
makes them deserve. 

(4) Contrary to the present fashionable assumptions, these 
three trends will not increase the power of the big multi¬ 
national business corporations. The most successful business 
organisations of the next 40 years are more likely to be 
fairly small but wholly transnational companies, of a rather 
new type. Some of today’s biggest and best-known multi¬ 
national companies may either have to be split into com¬ 
ponent parts by reverse takeover bids within the next four 
decades, or else may go bust. 

At every stage erf this survey it is necessafy to say that 
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there is no possibility that any of its forecasts will come out forecasts proves to be even to that extent on beam, the 
exactly right. My object at each stage is just to explain why social, political and financial consequences will be immense. 
I have come to think that it is more logical to hold the In the following articles I turn to examining them in more 
view propounded here than to hold the opposite view (which detail. The emergence of events somehow recognisably 
is usually the more conventional view). something like them could bring about a very sudden 

If any of these first four technological and organisational tomorrow for all mankind. 

Towards the age of no experience 

Where the computer revolution should lead 


The economic efficiency with which we can make mathe¬ 
matical and other logical calculations lias increased by a 
factor of more than 10,000 in the past decade and a half, 
and the raw mechanical cost of making these calculations 
is still coming down at a pace that is faster than any other 
vital service or product has ever fallen in history. During 
1972-92 this will continue, at least at a modified rate. 
It is probable that the cost of performing each given com¬ 
puter task will just about halve every three years for some 
time to come. Indeed, it will come down more quickly 
than this when we at last organise ourselves for sensible 
time sharing of mass use of these machines. 

If the cost of motor cars or housing or any other machine 
was halving every three years, one would expect some rather 
shattering economic effects. Eventually, the computer must 
be much more important than the motor car. Its ultimate 
capability is to take over any dull intellectual job where the 
next decision to be made follows logically from the premises 
already given. It can do this with infinitely greater speed, 
powers of correlation, cross-checking and variety discrimina¬ 
tion than the human brain—which has been described by 
Professor Stafford Beer as a cerebral computer that “ is no 
more than a three-pound electrochemical device, slightly 
alkaline, which runs on the power of glucose at 25 
watts.” The one great extra advantage of the human brain 
—which the computer will eternally lack—is the power of 
divine afflatus or imagination or even just common sense. 
But it is no great tribute to our imaginations that in early 
1972 we are still using our new and (in undivine ways) more 
powerful mechanical brains mainly as a rather uneconomic 
means of doing individual big firms’ accounts, or as a slightly 
more efficient means of reorganising inventory control and 
customer filing systems. Computers are not being exten¬ 
sively used to take over higher grade managerial or educa- 
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tional or decision-influencing jobs. 

The question to be asked is whether this is because all 
aspects of all managerial and teaching and innovative jobs 
will always require as high an clement of divine afflatus as 
managers and teachers and research departments habitually 
say, or whether the present disappointingly long diffusion 
time before the intelligent application of he computer in 
industry is due to the usual organisational chaos that has 
very temporarily slowed the application of most other tech¬ 
nological innovations. The answer to be given is the latter, 
and for wholly understandable reasons. 

The temporary snarl-up 

The speed of technological advance has been so 
tremendous during the past decade that the useful life of 
the knowledge of many of those trained to use computers 
has been about three years. This has meant that in many 
(perhaps most) of the jobs required to use them there has 
been nobody with any useful knowledge on hand. Nearly 
everybody was naturally trained by somebody who was 
trained bv somebody who was trained more than three years 
ago. If yours is a firm Where the computer operation has 
snarled up, you should not therefore be surprised. 

These failures during 1961-71 have been enormously 
dispiriting to those who advocated the introduction of 
computers ; and enormously cheering to those who never 
wanted the introduction of the wretched things (especially 
in fields that would in any way impinge on their feeling of 
self-assurance in their own job). Many of the most advanced 
people whose opinion on this I most respect therefore do 
not now believe that there will be a breakthrough in their 
lifetimes (which probably means in the next 30 or 40 
years) to adequate use of our extraordinary new power. 
“ You cannot now get the information-processing revolu¬ 
tion,” says one, “ because there are already too many 
information-processing pathologies lying about.” 

On balance, I have decided not to believe him, for two 
main reasons: 

(a) The strength of the anti-information pathologies differs 
in the different hierarchies of the half-dozen different 
countries (led by America and Japan) that might conceiv* 
ably make the first breakthroughs in each sector. The 
pathologies are partly a matter of nervous dislike of innova¬ 
tion, but mostly a matter of organisational muddle. In the 
business sector, the nervous dislike by top managements of 
all new machines and new methods (by no means just com* 
outers) is worst among elderly and powerful executives ill 
Britain and the communist countries, less bad in America 
and Germany and France, least bad in Japan (partly 
because Japan’s strict system of promotion-by-age means 
that no middle-ageing executive need be frightened of being 
pushed out by a much more modernly educated younger 
executive, and so he lets that younger executive have his 
head)* In what could become the all-important education 
sector, teachers’ trade unions differ greatly from country to 
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country. But a successful breakthrough to intelligent use of 
computers in any one hierarchy of any country would be 
likely to lead to the same breakthrough spreading to others, 
either because of competition or because the advantages will 
be so obvious once they are on view. 

(b) The big computer companies (or company) now 
realise that they must make computers easier to understand 
and operate if they are to sell them. The best guesses suggest 
that in 1972-82 revenue from computer services (which 
include training, consultancy and data banks) may increase 
twice as enormously fast as revenue from computer hard¬ 
ware Training can have its most extraordinary results in 
industries where the first unfortunate flush of trained 
workers can help to make the industry far less labour- 
intensive (and thus their own jobs less secure) just as the 
next flush comes along. A classical case could be computer 
software (ie, the writing of the programmes and premises 
to put into the super-efficient hardware of the new 
machines). These have been the great blockage up to now 
because a computer can work only if it is given the most 
detailed instructions on how to respond to every' pattern of 
events ; and there is no accumulated nous on how 'to codify 
such detailed instructions because no merely human operator 
has ever lxrn daft enough to require them. Eventually, 
most of these software piogramnies will be written by 
machines themselves, in a way whereby they will modify 
themselves in the light of experience. By 1990 there may 
well be a glut, but in 1972 there is a grave shortage, of 
people to write the programmes which write the programmes 
which write. . . . 

The best definition of the breakthrough tentatively fore¬ 
cast here is that, bv some stage within the period 1972-2012, 
the ordinary intelligent man will have become able to make 
meaningful use of computers to about the same degree as 
the ordinary intelligent man can drive a motor car now. 
From some uncertain date ahead (my guess is after the 
mid-1980s for offices, only slightly later for homes), com¬ 
puter terminals are liable to start spreading at about the 
pace that television sets spread after 1947—and television 
then went from nought to nearly 90 per cent household 
coverage in some advanced countries in less than 20 years. 

The next section of this survey might sound a bit science 
fictional. 

Innovation becomes exponential 

The more one thinks about it, the more probable it is 
that during at least our children's lifetimes the eventual 
breakthrough to widespread and intelligent use of computers 
will add totally new dimensions to all of man's traditional 
powers of deduction and induction arid serendipity (the 
happy knack of discovering things by accident). The pros¬ 
pect is, after all, that we are going to enter an age wnen any 
duffer sitting at a computer terminal in his laboratory or 
office or public library or home can delve through unimagi¬ 
nably increased mountains of information in mass-assembly 
data banks with mechanical powers of concentration and 
calculation that will be greater by a factor of tens of 
thousands than was ever available to the human brain of 
even an Einstein. From the 99 per cent perspiration and 
1 per cent inspiration that was Edison’s definition of 
inventive genius before he died in 1931, we have in the 
four decades since his death already provided the machines 
that can reduce the main part of that perspiration much 
more than 99 times over. Because this will eventually 
make research a task that can be undertaken more 
effectively (even part-time) by many more people, this must 
surely also increase the prospect of unearthing more people 


with Edison’s or Einstein's divine afflatus. I do not believe 
that heretofore more than a small fraction of mankind's 
potential geniuses have ever had a chance to indulge in 
research work if they wanted to. 

Over the next century my own guess is that this will drive 
human invention and innovation through a growing ability 
to put together matter molecule by molecule, through extra¬ 
ordinary new abilities to control natural phenomena (the 
weather, drawing all the energy we need from the fusion 
process that will utilise the waters of the oceans as their 
limitless, reservoir of fuel), through frightening new poten¬ 
tialities for biophysics (>the opportunity for a woman to 
order a custom-built baby with given characteristics by 
clonal reproduction in her own body, the stimulation of 
intelligence by artificial means both before and after birth), 
through dramatic cures for some of the main degenerative 
diseases (making it possible for us to live much longer if 
we want to, which we probably should decide not to want 
to)—the whole terrifying lot. 

Fortunately, however, my remit in this survey is the 
business prospect in 1972-2012 for mortal man: a species 
to which at least a majority of my immediate readers will 
probably eternally belong. Even within this period of 40 
years the accelerating creation of knowledge could have 
pretty startling results. 

Even now—before the computer revolution has really 
started—we are already doubling our stock of knowledge 
in some of the most important sciences every ten years (and 
thus multiplying it by 16 every 40 years). An accelera¬ 
tion of this rate presumably means that far more than 
fifteen-sixteenths of what will be relevant knowledge in some 
of the most important sciences by 2012 will be knowledge 
that nobody has thought of yet. One hairy implication for 
the prognosticator of technological possibilities by 2012 is 
that he is only likely to be approximately on beam if more 
than fifteen-sixteenths of a lot of what he says is dismissed 
by many practical men today as the most absurd science 
fiction stuff. I am striving inadequately in this survey to 
live up to this batting average. 

But the more important implication is for businessmen, 
especially as the relatively small (but already not contemp¬ 
tible) part of business management which is a science almost 
certainly already belongs to the group with a growth-in¬ 
knowledge rate of over 7 per cent in a year (and thus of 
over 100 per cent in a decade). A man who is successful 
enough today to reach a fairly busy job at the age of 30, 
so busy that he cannot take sabbatical periods for study, is 
likely by the age of 60 to have only about one-eighth of the 
scientific (including business-scientific) knowledge that he 
ought to have for proper functioning in his job ; and the 
more learnedly scientific his job sounds, the greater this 
deficiency will be. This is the syndrome for the mortal 
disease of “educated incapacity," which could mean that 
in all organisations with a decent career structure (including 
many government bureaucracies) effectiveness will gradually 
diminish, and that the only successful institutions Will be 
those that quickly bring in newly-educated young people 
to the top, while throwing all unre-educated dotards over 
the age of 35 on to some slightly-gilded scrapheap. 

The remedy for it has got to be some system for much 
more continuous lifetime re-education for businessmen and 
bureaucrats at most levels. This will be one of the big 
problems of 1972*2012. Fortunately, the advance of com¬ 
puter-based methods in all education and business should 
simplify the problem—for all organisations which realise 
that the age of valued experience is dying, and that the age 
of constant innovation and regeneration has just begun. 
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Britaivfc 

international bank 

Barclays is Europe’s largest bank; and the 
Barclays Group, with close on 5,000 branches, 
is the world’s largest banking network. 

A great many people work in a great many 
places to maintain and expand this remarkable 
organisation. In the United States you’ll find 
Barclays banking in New York; Barclays in 
California with 23 branches; and a representa¬ 
tive’s office in Chicago. And across the world: 
the West Indies; th*. African continent; the 
Mediterranean; France, Germany and 
Switzerland; farther afield, in Sydney, Tokyo 
and Buenos Aires. Barclays in fifty countries. 

Including of course England and Wales. For 
Barclays is Britain’s international bank. 


THE BARCLAYS GROUP 


The Barclays Group includes: 

Barclays Bank Limited 

Barclays Bank International Limited 

Barclays Bank (London and International) Limited 

Barclays Bank S.A. 

Societe Bancaire Barclays (Suisse) S.A. 

Barclays Bank of New York 
Barclays Bank of California 

Barclays Overseas Development Corporation Limited 
Barclays Export and Finance Company Limited 
Barclays Bank Trust Company 1 imited * 

Barclays Unicorn Limited sWfc 




Barclays Insurance Services Company Limited 

Associated Companies: 

Bank of Scotland 

United Dominions Trust Limited 

Banque de Bruxelles S.A. 

Banco del Desarrollo Economico Espanol 
Societe Financtere Europeenne 
Bermuda Provident Bank Limited 
Banco Popular Antiliano N.V. 

Investment Bank of Malta Limited 
Baric Computing Services Limited 


The Queen’s Award to Industry 1971 
to Barclays Bank Limited 
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Transglobal teach in 


New dimensions for the learning process and business training ? And small transnational companies run in west 
Africa by London telecommuters who live in Honolulu ? 


The potentialities for computer-based learning systems were 
assumed to be obvious as long as ten years ago. Remember 
that a computer can beat even the brain of an Einstein at 
quickly deciding what is the best next information to give 
you, on the basis of the feedback from you to date ; and 
rpost village schoolmarms are some way behind Einstein. 
In a surge of joint ventures between famous publishers and 
electronics manufacturers, a large number of American 
firms were created in the early 1960s to cash in on this huge 
opportunity for “ educational technology/’ Many of them 
then went bust. 

These failures overwhelmed both the respectable firms 
that tried to sell in America to school districts and universi¬ 
ties (but found the market far too fragmented for what a 
mass system of educational technology really required) and 
the merchants of gimmicky and worthless packages peddled 
to individual dupes Since teachers and educators almost 
everywhere have responded with a sad lack of imagination 
to other twentieth-century educational aids—from radio 
through television to new audiovisual devices—it is tempting 
to say that they will block computer-based methods for 
decades to come. Then- are three reasons why my own 
forecast is more optimistic. 

Best for the poorest 

First, the advantages of computer-based learning systems 
are going 10 be very great. In a teaching jjrofession 
where an urge for idealism really does break through more 
quickly than aiiv urge for efficiency, the new technology 
will eventually w r in the decent do-gooders’ vote, because it 
is going Vo be much more humane to the less able of our 
children than a purely human-based system can be. In a 
class of kids today, there are up to 2", different learning 
patterns waiting to be dissatisfied in each non-automatrd 
lesson. When the teacher tries to proceed at a median pace, 
she creates small tensions for the brightest children whom 
she holds back, and ciuel tensions for the least bright 
children whom she feels subconsciously obliged to chivvv 
(especialK when she denies doing anv such thing). 

In sharp contrast to this, computer-based learning- 
systems will be able to brmg an individually-tailored pro¬ 
gramme to each child and let him proceed at his own pace. 
To quote John Diehold, the American management con¬ 
sultant and computer expert*: 

Before the end ul tlie 1970s, billiun-bit computer memories 
will be n lathely common, and it will hr possible for a machine 
to keep molds ot every student'* n spouses to key questions in 
instructional programmes. Thus each child’s learning patterns 
will he discoverable and sequences ol instruction can he made 
truly individual. Set in a heuristic configuration, drawing from 
recorded responses by other children with similar difficulties, 
the computer could by itself check out alternative ways ot over¬ 
coming or circumventing the student's difficulties, vastly 
improving the efficiency ot the energy the student applies to 
his education. In a utv real sense, students in a future auto¬ 
mated classroom could make “the system " serve their own 
needs and desires as no merely human system ever can. 

Of course, one of the great things that will emerge from 
this in the best schools is that the teachers will then be 
freed from much of the rote and drill of teaching, and (to 
quote Charles Silberinan! will be able increasingly to 
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“ become a diagnostician, tutor and Socratic leader rather 
than a drill master, the role he or she is usually forced to 
play.” But the greater gain will be the effect in the worst 
schools. Computer-based instruction has already shown its 
worth in Negro ghetto schools in America, where—even in 
the present pathetically primitive state of the art—the dis¬ 
advantaged child gets a feeling of adequacy for the first 
time as he acquires control over the computer through his 
console with its light pen attachment (and by 1980 there 
will be machines that respond to voice commands—ic, will 
be able to interpret and evaluate them). 


IVaining the underdeveloped 

This leads to the second reason for optimism about the 
spread of computer-based learning systems, which is their 
effect on underdeveloped countries. The great economic 
tragedy of the past two centuries is that the process of 
enrichment which started so extraordinarily around 1760 
has been confined only to the rich one-third of the world. 
The decisive barrier has lain in lack of facilities for com¬ 
munication with the other two-thirds : to a small extent 
communication in the transport of goods, but to a much 
greater extent communication of education and knowledge. 

There have been two main difficulties here. The first has 
been the inelasticity of supply even of ordinary education in 
poor countries : especially while we have all laboured under 
the l>elief that we can instil the learning process even for 
literacy only over long years at school for small children 
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taught in a labour-intensive way by scarce supplies of very 
skilled people. Poor countries have not had sufficient supplies 
of such skilled people, least of all those willing to go to live 
in the poorest areas where the need is greatest. Secondly, it 
has become apparent that there is a special difficulty of 
communicating in these countries the more multi-layered 
sort of knowledge which is generally called knowhow, and 
which requires two-way involvement in a teaching process of 
trial and error and retrial. 

One of the great hopes for the world in 1972-2012 is 
that computer-based instruction ought to be especially well 
placed to break both these impediments down. In these 
circumstances, it will be surprising if international aid 
programmes some time in the next 40 years do not concen¬ 
trate heavily on facilities for computer-based plus other 
audiovisual (cassette, televisual, etc) learning systems. After 
the improvements in multi-processing and multi-program¬ 
ming capabilities expected over the next few years, it may 
be possible for computer time to be shared by many, perhaps 
hundreds of thousands, of students, each with an individually 
tailored programme, plugged into mass systems that are 
physically located thousands of miles away. 

It is just arguable that richer countries, with good labour- 
intensive schools already, will have less need of such facili¬ 
ties ; but as the cost of labour-intensive education will 
constantly mount, and the cost of computer-based education 
will steadily fall (as well as its quality dramatically improve), 
niv own view is that richer countries wdll be very silly if 
they try to do without them. 

The third reason why computer-based instruction should 
take off will lie in the increasing need of business for the 
quickest and most cost-effective methods of training and 
retraining As we will see later, profitable investment by 
American and other multinational manufacturers has 
hitherto tended to go mainly to areas where knowhow has 
been easily teachable—which lias tended to mean only 
either to other developed countries or to countries inhabited 
by the ablest (ie, expatriate) sorts of Chinese. Wages in these 
areas are going up. The world's economic situation will 
be changed indeed if it is going to be possible to teach 
knowhow for the manufacture of almost all transportable 
things—including the all-irnportant capacity to organise and 
not merely the capacity to be nominally aware of facts—by 
two wav, trial-and-error, heuristic (ie, serving to discover), 
computer-cum-cassettc packaged learning programmes to 
very' low' wage areas. This will depend on the advance of 
telecoinmunicative as well as computer technology. 

Costless telecommunication ? 

My second main forecast on page viii was that some time 
before the end of this century telecommunication could 
become virtually costless, and should certainly be in no way 
dependent on distance for its price. Once we have tossed 
enough and less transient communications satellites into 
frictionless space (and tossing them up will really become 
very' cheap), it need put no more strain on the system if 1 
ring up China by picturephone than I now r put on our 
internal office telephone system if I ring up my secretary in 
the next room. Instead of commuting daily from Wimble¬ 
don to central London, it would then surely be more sensible 
for me (and anybody else with a non-manual job) to com¬ 
mute daily into central London by telecommunication from 
my chosen abode anywhere in the world, which would 
probably be a beach hut in some tropical island. 

Even more important for industrial relocation than this 
growth of personal telecommunication, computers from all 
over the world will be talking across these costless airwaves 
to people and to other computers. Most of them will have 
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more instructional, all of them will have more organised, 
tilings than I have to say. 

There are two provisos. One is technical. We are going 
to have to be able to generate pure, coherent radiation, 
tightly and precisely controlled in frequency so that we pro¬ 
duce separate signals side by side in die radio spectrum and 
thus open up many new channels for communications pur¬ 
poses. The odds are that this will be achieved. The other 
proviso is that market forces must be allowed to work 
efficiently in telecommunications. This is more doubtful. 
All over the world public and private monopolies in telecom¬ 
munications are constantly seeking to protect old investments 
that they made in the 1920s against the more modern tele¬ 
communications which a freer market would bring in today. 

Small transnational companies ? 

If tlib reform in telecommunications does come about, 1 
suggested on page viii that the industrial swing in 1972-2012 
may be tow-ards rather small but wholly transnational com¬ 
panies, organised in a totally new' way. 

As a prototype for the most successful sorts of firm in 
30 or 40 years’ time, it may be most sensible to visualise small 
groups of organisers of systems designers, all living in their 
ow n comfortable homes in pleasant parts of the world and 
communicating with others in the group (and with the 
systems designers) by picturephone: arranging for the 
telecommunication of the latest best computerised learning 
programme on how to make a better mousetrap (or, more 
probably, how to make the next-successor-but-five to 
integrated circuits) rooftop to rooftop to about 2,000 
quickly trainable, even if only newly literate, workers 
assembled before their two-way-teaching-in computer termi¬ 
nals by some just tolerably efficient organising sub-contractor 
(also taught by long-distance telecommunicated computer 
lessons) in west Africa or Pakistan. 

One general forecast in this survey is that in the next 40 
years the rich one-third of the w r orld should concentrate 
more on the knowledge-creating and knowledge-processing 
industries, while more and more of the old manufacturing 
industries should move to any parts of the poorer two-thirds 
of the world which are politically stable. We shall be 
returning several times to this point. But the next question 
is: can a great surge in production in the poorer countries, 
be ecologically afforded ? How much heed do we need to 
pay to the old catchphrase that there cannot be infinite 
growth in a finite world ? 
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Finite world ? 

If the ecological Cassandras are right—and we did accidentally destroy the world in 1972-2012—it should still 
be with our bellies full and amid a surfeit of substitutes for today's basic materials 


The 3i billion people of the world are now producing a 
gross world product of around $3$ trillion a year, which 
means $1,000 a head. The Americans earn $5,000 a head, 
and world population is doubling about once every 34 years. 
So to get the average world income per head up to the 
present American level before 2012 (which would be fast 
going—about 6 per cent average growth in real gnps a year 
—but possible), we would need to increase annual world 
production rather more than ten times over. Clearly we 
will some day increase production ten times over, if not in 
40 years then in bo. As we do this, we will run into short¬ 
ages of some particular things: those with either a short¬ 
term or long-term inelasticity of supply. 

It has never been likely that food will be on this difficult 
list, and ecological Cassandras have long done themselves 
discredit by pretending that it will be. The short-term 
elasticity of supply of food is very high, and for obvious 
reasons. More than 60 per cent of the world’s population 
still works on farms ; but, once they apply modern tech¬ 
niques, most countries ought to he self-sufficient in agricul¬ 
ture with around 5 per cent of their workers on the farms. 

Since electoral popularity is not won by recognising that 
about eleven-twelfths of the workers and proprietors in 
what is by far the world’s largest-ever declining industry 
ought to move into something else, nearly all countries 
that are growing richer naturally tend to subsidise agricul¬ 
tural producers: in a way that encourages them each year 
to supply rather more food than the cruel Jaw of effective 
market demand warrants. This is likely to be a continuing 
trend, especially as demand for food will not increase fully 
proportionately with increases in incomes in 1972-2012. 
Even if we move towards much greater equality of world 
incomes between now and 2012—as I desperately hope and 
unusually believe—a tenfold increase in world gnp from a 
more than doubled world population by then would seem 
unlikely to generate anything like a tenfold increase in 
demand for basic off-farm production. 

The forecast therefore has to be for an embarrassing 
tendency toward food glut, even if the effete populations of 
the rich countries increasingly decide that a hardy farmer s 
life is not one they like. With the aid of only very small 
increases in agricultural technology in the next 40 years, 
it looks as if we could satiate everybody with basic food¬ 
stuffs in 2012 merely by spreading to about one-tenth of 
existing farmers the technological knowhow already pos¬ 
sessed and practised by the top 1 per cent of them ; and 
there is likely to be a far faster rate of spread of know¬ 
ledge than that in the modern world. Moreover, the 
increases in other relevant technology are in fact likely to 
be large, if only because we will probably learn how partially 
to control the weather. So much for agriculture's very high 
short-term elasticity of supply. 

There is an ultimate obstacle to long-term increase in 
supply from solar-power-based agriculture, because by the 
time world population rose to about a thousand times its 
present level (and even if we set up great space mirrors 
to reflect the sunlight back to the agricultural parts of the 
night side of the earth) sun-power alone could not generate 
enough efficiency to give a world with 3^ trillion people 
enough food. But, in the first place, nobody is supposing 
that the world is soon going to suffer a thousandfold 


increase in population; the gloomiest estimate is that it 
might increase about ninefold in the next century. In the 
second place, if ever the world did start to expand its 
population on anything like that sort of scale—and presum¬ 
ing that we had not in the meanwhile perfected genetic 
engineering, so that we could >turn ourselves into a species 
of six-inch-high men instead of six-foot-high men (which 
probably will, eventually, be scientifically possible)—many 
more serious problems would arise far more quickly than 
that of food supply. And, in the third place, solar power is 
not the only source of food. We already know how to make 
carbohydrates and fats by direct synthesis, and this may well 
he cheaper than unsubsidised solar-based agriculture even 
by 2012. As applied to food supplies, the Malthusian 
argument—even in its latest or ecologists’ version—continues 
to look what it always was in the old Reverend’s day : a 
trendy load of high class uneconomic rubbish. 

Raw materials 

At first sight, there seems a better case for saying that the 
economic growth rates projected in this survey would, by 
or before 2012, run into absolute shortages of the minerals, 
petroleum, timber and other raw materials that we are 
accustomed to drawing from or near the earth’s land 
surface. About two years ago, a startling number of highly 
respected American scientists were hooked on this view, 
but they have more recently gone out of fashion because 
they appear to have been beaten by the weight of informed 
intellectual argument. Since Europe now normally adopts 
American intellectual habits with a time lag that is just 
sufficiently medium-term to be embarrassing, we are in the 
period when an extraordinary number of distinguished 
British and European academics are seizing on to this branch 
of the ecological Cassandras’ argument. There are therefore 
lots of angry letters to the newspapers, from very dis¬ 
tinguished people, whenever one sets down the counter¬ 
arguments. But these counter-arguments deserve to be 
heard. 

The most general counter-argument is that, since the 
industrial revolution began in the eighteenth century, it 
would have been possible in every human lifetime to 
prophesy some such ineluctable disaster by foreseeing 
future, or extrapolating present, trends—and yet assuming 
no change in technology. Thus, since today’s oldest English¬ 
men were born in the 1880s, the average Englishman must 
have expanded by several hundredfold the number of 
miles that he travels annually other than by foot or rail; 
and the population of England has almost doubled in the 
meantime, so that the quantum of such travel must have 
increased by nearly twice as much as that. But each ot 
today*s octogenarian Londoners as a child could have 
proved this would be impossible—because how could you 
find the stabling for hundreds of times as many horses as we 
had in the 1880s, and even if cleaning of the streets (by the 
then existing technology) became the capital’s largest 
industry, was it not demonstrable that before 1972 the 
whole population of London, right from the rural outskirts 
of "Looting to those of Wood Green, was bound to be 
asphyxiated by horse manure ? 

True, we are likely quite soon to run out of known and 
easily tappable sources for such things as mercury and 
tungsten. But (a) for most minerals, save only those 
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needed to produce some high-strength and high- 
temperature alloys, it is already possible to guess alt the 
synthetic substitutes than can be made available before 
2012 j (b) it would be wrong to underestimate the extent 
to which a much larger part of the planet is going to be 
opened * to mining, partly because of the use of new 
observation platforms (such as space satellites and deep- 
sea equipment), but chiefly because of the much greater 
power of new electronic sensors allied to computer process¬ 
ing of their results; (c) we are certainly going to have 
to move over to recycling more materials, for reasons of 
adequate garbage disposal even more than for reasons of 
mineral economy ; and (d) we are increasing our powers 
of putting matter together molecule by molecule, and will 
continue to do so apace. 

One of the most common forecasts is that before 2012 
Wt will have a fuel shortage because of the exhaustion of 
fossil fuels. My own guess is that we will have an embarras¬ 
singly large fuel surplus instead. First, with the power of 
new sensors, we have already entered the age when each 
new oil exploration—'from the North Sea to Alaska and 
beyond—is going to he reported as having amazingly larger 
reserves than had ever been originally expected ; this will 
continue to be the most easily predictable sort of amazement 
with nearly every' new oil strike from now on. Secondly, 
long before 2012, nuclear fission should have replaced fossil 
fuels as a source for many forms of energy, aided by the 
advances in inagnetohydrodynamics which will make 
electricity transmission much more efficient. Thereafter, the 
fusion process should give to mankind a virtually unlimited 
source of industrial power, with the oceans serving as a 
boundless reservoir of fuel—even for a world population far 
larger and many times richer than today’s. 

Real inelasticities 

None of this argument refutes the desirability of birth 
control in the modern world. Even if we make no break¬ 
through in expanding life spans by finding cures for a lot 
of the degenerative diseases (which we probably will do), 
world population is at present set to double every 34 years 
and thus to octuple about every century. Among the main 


inelasticities of supply into which this might run : 

(1) The huge increase in total population, plus the likely 
rundown of the farm population from about 60 per cent 
to about 5 per cent, threatens to cause a great influx of 
relatively poor people into the towns. Urban systems have 
rarely coped smoothly with the social problems that are 
then created ; sudden urbanisation at a time of rising 
prosperity brought forward all the great revolutions of the 
past two centuries, ranging from France an 1789 through 
Russia in 1917 to the black migrants’ uprising in American 
cities in the 1960s. This is one reason why it is desperately 
important to try to use the hope of a move towards 
relatively costless telecommunication in order to reverse 
some of our patterns of too urbanised living, if we can. 

(2) Education in poor areas has hitherto been in very 
inelastic supply, because it takes a long time to train 
enough good teachers who are willing to go into the least 
cultured places. My hope here (see the preceding article) is 
that modern technology might at last break down this 
great barrier, by making teaching a less labour-intensive job. 

(3) The anti-pollution school-is right in saying that a 
rapid growth in both gross world product and world 
population (plus greater urbanisation) means that we can¬ 
not for very much longer use the natural flushing pro¬ 
perties of the atmosphere and the waterways and "hen the 
oceans to dispose of our hugely growing mountains of 
increasingly durable garbage. There is an urgent need to 
move towards recycling of waste materials as our principal 
method of excreting our mess. It is a great pity that garbage 
disposal almost everywhere is a public sector industry 
(which tends to mean a low-technology industry, except 
when such an industry’s heads have as much social cachet as 
field-marshals and space explorers, which heads of sanitary 
departments don’t have). Probably we ought everywhere 
to try to denationalise or at least recommercialise the 
garbage-collecting industry in the years ahead. I think that 
this would be quicker than trying to give political glamour 
to sewage. 

With these precautions, the world can afford to be much 
richer before 2012. Where and through what organisational 
means ? 


The 80 years' dash 

After 10,000 years of economic stagnation, and two centuries of economic growth § mankind may reach econ¬ 
omic satiation in less than another century. Which countries will race fastest in the next stage of the sprint ? 


In the huge sweep of human history the period from 1760 
to 2060 may well be known as the brief epoch of extra¬ 
ordinary economic advance, thrust restlessly between two 
much longer periods, each several millennia long, of hardly 
any economic change at all. We may now have entered 
into the last, fastest, most hectic, and conceivably most 
dangerous third of man’s extraordinary 300-year dash from 
endless toil to sensible consumer satiety. 

For the first 10,000 years of his existence as a 
producing animal—from alxiut 8000 uc to about 1760— 
man did not in fact get much richer. By about 2060 man 
may not want to get much richer. By then, even on an 
extrapolation of recent (ie, even of poor pre-computer-age) 
trends, America could reach an average family income of 
about $250,000 a year in terms of today’s dollars. As we 
approach that sort of jx>tential income, many people will 
surely say that they are only willing to work at things which 
interest them (so that employment-replacing automation 


will become important and demanded, instead of feared). 
The process is already afoot at a very slow pace, chiefly 
among a minority of gilded upper middle class youth in the 
very rich countries (see the final article). It is probably 
already sensible to look at all forward business opportunities 
and forecasts in this historical setting: to look ait them as 
coming in the last third of this brief transition from the 
long stagnation to the long satiation. We can best think 
where we are going if we ponder briefly and quantify 
bravely about how we have come to where we are. 

First ten millennia 

We have to be uncertain about our beginnings as a 
civilised species, because archaeology is at present a science 
which is in as fine a disarray as economics. But the prob¬ 
ability is that man first turned from a hunting animal into 
a cultivating producer around about 8000 bg (maybe 
first in the fertile crescent of the eastern Mediterranean, but 
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most probably not). From then until 1760 it is impossible 
that the real average annual income per capita of any 
continuing producing community fell much below £20 in 
terms of today's money (if it did, most of its people would 
die), but it is untraceable that the income of any com¬ 
munity ever rose much above £100 per capita a year. 
Average incomes of near to £100 in today’s money may have 
begun to be attained in some rich communities as early as 
ancient Egypt, or ancient Rome a millennium and a half 
later, and they are calculated to have been attained another 
millennium and a half later in various parts of north-west 
Europe between 1450 and 1750. 

But it was the industrial revolution sparked by Britain’s 
harnessing of the steam engine after 1760 that really 
brought an end to mah’s 10,000 years of virtual 
economic stagnation. From 1760 to the present day—and 
during that period only—the income of about one-third of 
the people of the world has grown at an accelerating pace. 

Gross world product 

The bravest quantification of where we have got to now, 
after just over 200 years of industrial revolution 
since 1760, is set down in Table I. In 1971, the gross value 
of production of the world’s 3,600 million people was 
probably around £1,550 billion, making an average income 
of around £430 per head. About £400 billion of the 
£1,550 billion was produced by the 20O million people 
of the United States, giving them an average per capita 
income of £2,000 a year. About another £500 billion was 
produced by the 500 million people of the other ri^h 
countries of the free world (western Europe, Japan and 
what used to be called the old British dominions), giving 
them an average income of £1,000 a year. Thirdly, as will 
he seen from Table I, there is what might be called a 
world middle class of over 600 million people with average 
incomes between about £300 and £1,000 ; they are led 
in numbers by the Soviet Union and other communist 
European countries, but they inolude some swiftly develop¬ 
ing countries of Pacific Asia (eg, Singapore, South Korea, 
Taiwan), some very developable countries of southern 
Europe and the Near East and the North Africa littoral. 

Fourthly, this still leaves about 2,300 million of the 
world’s people who are miserably sharing the other £200 
billion a year of gross world product, an average per head 
that is below the £100 a year which, in terms of today’s 
money, was the benchmark for better-off communities 
before the eighteenth century’s industrial revolution began. 

All of these figures are very rough, and the estimates 
about growth rates in Table I are even rougher. But they 
provide a springboard for making some guesses about each 
area's industrial and economic future. 

The fashionable guesses to make about immediate growth 
areas are well known, and this is a field where fashionable 

TABLE I—Gross world product __ 


guesses are probably right. Note that fashions among 
decisiorninfluencers about market-oriented matters (eg, 
“ what products will be in short supply ? ”) tend to be self- 
defeating, because decdsioiMnfluenoers then proceed to create 
more such products than the market will bear ; but fashions 
about geographical areas (eg, “ what are the growth areas 
worth investing in ? ”) tend to be self-fulfilling, because the 
flow of investment funds then by itself tends to help these 
areas to grow. It is a fair bet that the highest growth rates 
in 1972-85 will be found in some of the “middle-class” 
countries in group 3 of Table I and also in Japan. The 
“ middle-class ” countries with the greatest immediate 
capacity for growth will probably be the non-communist 
countries which are near to today’s rich countries. Let’s 
start with Europe’s southern catchment area. 

Between 1950 and 1970 huge numbers of Spaniards, 
Portuguese, Greeks, Turks and North Africans flocked up 
to the cold north of Europe—and especially to Germany, 
where they helped to create both an economic miracle and 
an exploding social problem. In 1972-85 it is almost 
certain that the trend will be to move the factories down 
south to the workers instead, although this forecast imme¬ 
diately arouses political ponderings: 

(1) Urbanisation has been handled appallingly badly in 
the pacesetting industrial country of southern Europe, which 
is Italy: the workers have not become more contented and 
less bolshie-minded as they have streamed into Milan and 
Turin to become richer. 

(2) Unfortunately, the two rich men’s industries which 
have gone on ahead into these southern countries— 
tourism practically everywhere, and oil extraction into North 
Africa and the Middle East—have provided just the 
wrong political and social conditions in advance. The same 
misfortune has occurred just to the south of the United 
States—in the Caribbean, to some degree Mexico, and 
Venezuela. Tourism is an industry where the host workers 
of the poorer countries are made to feel servile to the 
paying guests from the richer countries, and can come 
intensely to dislike them. Oil is the classical case of a 
capital-intensive industry organised by multinational cor¬ 
porations who run their risks at the exploration stage (when 
only one in many probes is likely to be successful) and then 
make large sums from the capital sunk in that one probe 
(at which stage local politicians will rightly say that it 
will be most profitable virtually to expropriate it, and any 
Shah or Sheikh who does not do so will be afraid of 
being ousted by his local lefties). This is a very bad precedent 
for preparing to receive investment from multinational 
manufacturing companies, who will not be tied to one spot 
as closely as the oil companies felt they had to be : actually, 
as it will probably be discovered in 1972-85 that oil is 
everywhere (such as in the North Sea), the oil companies 
may also become more footloose in response to blackmail 
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than heretofore. But multinational manufacturing com¬ 
panies .can he more choosy still. 

If these areas to the south of Europe prove to be unattrac¬ 
tive areas for the establishment of German, Dutch, British, 
Swiss, Swedish, French and American factories, the next 
intriguing European question concerns the other neighbour¬ 
ing area where wage earnings are at present much lower 
than the educational qualifications and geographical situa¬ 
tion of the. local people warrant: the Soviet Union and its 
satrapies. Might 1972-85 see a sprouting of commercial 
investment in communal east Europe by private west 
European and American and Japanese concerns ? Oddly, 
the advantages here are (a) workers in communist countries 
might be less “ bolshie ” (they have already experienced real 
bolshevism, and many might welcome western capitalist 
production methods and wage rates as a liberation) ; (b) 
communist governments might be less eager than Arab or 
African governments to harass or expropriate any firms that 
they had enticed there. But the difficulties are : 

(1) Russia's joint ventures so far to build plants with 
western contractors have been exceedingly unprofitable for 
those contractors. The absence of a proper market price 
system 111 Russia means that the economy there is run flat 
out without adequate stocks of materials being where they 
are needed at the right tune (like Britain at fuel crisis-time 
in 1947). Huge delays, occur in capital construction pro¬ 
grammes as a result, and it is now clear that reforms like 
the “ Liberman swem,” halfway steps to a price system in 
Russia, smiplv do not work. You cannot run half a price 
system, any inort than you can drive half a motor car. 

(2) '1 ne obvious way to raise manufacturing production 
considerably in the European communist countries would be 
to admit genuine capitalist development there by western 
firms. At one time in the ig6o L it looked as if there was a 
hope (or fear) that Mr Duhcek's Czechoslovakia might 
allow this. This fear (or hope) was part of the reason 
for Russia's invasion. However, Russia's real worry was that 
liberalisation in Czechoslovakia could lead to actual uprising 
by liberalisers against Herr Ulbrioht\ fcarsomely unpopular 
regime in east Germany, possibly setting a fashion for later 
uprising in Russia itself. Jn the 1970s, with Herr Ulbricht 
gone, it seems certain that east Germany will emerge as by 
far the richest per capita communist country in the world— 
and thus presumably by far the most powerful industrial 
power among the satellite states, possibly within what 
might become a genuine east European common market. 
It is quite likely that some increasing degree of western 
capitalist development will be allowed in this common 
market, under some guise, during 1972-92. 

The United States may have as much difficulty with 
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investments in Latin America as Europe does with invest¬ 
ments to its south ; but it seems likely that Japan will 
continue to be at the top of the economic growth league 
in most of 1972-85, both in internal economic growth 
and in growing investment by Japanese firms abroad. A lot 
of this Japanese investment will be in places like Taiwan 
and South Korea and Singapore, but Japan’s economic 
relations with Red China will also be very interesting 
indeed to watch. 

Japanese superpower ? 

The reasons for supposing that Japan will continue in 
its now accustomed place at the top of the world growth 
lead have been brilliantly summarised by Herman Kahn of 
the Hudson Institute, the father of much of the sort of 
futurology in which I am dabbling in this article : Japan's 
high savings .and investment rates (about twice America’s), 
intensive education system (“ American scale and European 
quality through high school ”), the way in which its 
incredibly achievement-oriented society has now got its 
institutions accustomed to the momentum of growth in this 
innovative age. Because the Japanese economy has been 
growing at over 10 per cent a year, its most thrusting 
industries have been growing at twice or three times that 
rate ; and, says Herman Kahn : 

If .in industry grows by about 25-30 per cent a year, more than 
half its machinery at any given time is going to be less than 
three or four years old, making the industry quite competi¬ 
tive. . . . Further, the company gets the habit of . . . being 
expansive. There are many people who work full-time at 
searching for new materials, designing new factories, investigat¬ 
ing new markets, and the like. All this activity associated with 
expansion becomes a major profession rather than a oncc-in-a- 
whilc activity, and the people concerned gain great skill.* 

The implications for the world balance of power in the 
quite early future are shattering. 

At present the Japanese are only about half as rich per 
head as the Americans, and (because they have only half the 
population) have only about one-quarter of America’s total 
gnp. But if the Japanese continue to expand their gnp at 
around 10 per cent per annum (less than their average in 
the past decade) and if the Americans simultaneously grow at 
around 4$ per cent per annum (more than they have been 
achieving for three years), then before 1980 the Japanese 
will have caught up with Americans* present standard of 
living per head. By around 1985 the Japanese will have 
passed America’s then standard of living per head, and will 
rapidly pull ahead after 1985 as by far the richest people 
in the world. By around the turn of the century they will 

* 41 The Emerging Japanese Superstate.” By Herman Kahn. Andre 
DeuUch 
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be twice as rich as the Americans are then, and have the 
biggest absolute gnp in the world. 

It is quite possible that there will be swift changes in the 
world balance of power of this sort over the next 40 
years, even if we do not break through into the coniputer- 
cum-telecommunicative age before 2012. If we do break 
through into that new age, then it seems more probable 
than ever to me that during the lifetime of my teenage 
children the countries of the rich or middle class one-third 
of the world (ranging from the efficient ones like America 
and Japan, down to the less efficient hut geographically 
well-placed ones like Russia and even Egypt) will be able 
to put their standards of living virtually at the level that 
they want them. But the really important question is 
shown by the bottom-but-onc line of Table I. In these 
early stages of the rich one-third’s advance towards satia¬ 
tion, are we at last going to begin to raise towards affluence 
the poor two-thirds of mankind who are still stuck at pre- 
1760 standards of life ? 

The poor two-thirds 

One of my main arguments in this survey is that manufac¬ 
turing industry will move increasingly to the poorer 
countries in the next four decades. Any really big and 
really new west European motor manufacturing complex 
that is established m the early 1980s, to make cars for sale 
it* west Europe itself, is most likely to be situated in North 
Africa. T hereafter most manufacturing plants will probably 
be established even farther afield, while North America 
and west Europe and their contiguous areas concentrate 
increasing)) on knowledge-producing and knowledge-pro- 
cessing—instead of goods-producing—forms of employment. 
Whcnevci one >a\> this, somebody asks what the “ knowledge- 
producing " and knowledge-processing " jobs will be. The 
answer is that most of them have not yet been invented, in 
the same wav as quite a lot of todav’s large appointments 
advertisements in, say, the Daily Telegraph would have 
been totallv incomprehensible to am body 15 (let alone 
40) vears ago On the day on which I happen to be writing 
tins. tlicM’ ad\eribnuens include vacancies for a systems 
analvst to work m digital computer applications in process 
control, u chief secuntv othce 1 for a containerbase, a 
marina propert\ development manager. . . . 

In the pooler countiies the great barrier to advance will 
be political instabihtv. especially m countries that are 
industi ialidng and tberefoie per hap, turning urban. During 
the first 20 postern year* 17 of the 20 Latin American 
republics mfleied hom successful loup* d’etat, and since 
i960 the pace and bloodiness n f insurgencies 111 Africa and 
parts of Asia have become woise than that (although 
I have r.ot regarded it as part of my necessary research for 
this survey to wa le time counting them). 

But the arguments 011 the other side, which I think 
will eventually outweigh this admittedly considerable 
disincentive to investment called fear of bloody revolution, 
are in order of importance : 

(0 The learning process and training process for manufac¬ 
turing skills are likely to become more automated, and 
cheaply impoitable over long distances by what might be 
called telecomputaiional methods. 

(2) Many of the television sas now sold in America undei 
American brand names aie really already made in places 
like Taiwan, and the same areas of south-east Asia became 
the cheapest producers of integiated circuits within ten vears 
of such tilings really being invented in an effective form. 

( 3 ) Note that electronics and some other modem pioducls 
have thus led the migration to become poor countries’ 


exporting manufacturing industries, taking over the lead 
from older (and largely women’s) industries like textiles. 
One reason is admittedly that computers and electronics 
raced right through to become transnational industries 
before sJo w-moving domestic and protectionist organisations 
like trade unions and trade associations quite realised what 
was happening. But another reason is that these new 
industries have been intelligently designed from the start 
with fairly simple production systems that do not demand 
the use of much lengthily-taught craft labour. 

(4) In transferring even trade-union-protected western 
industries to their own country, the Japanese have managed 
to break down production processes in the same modem 
way. Within a decade and a half they were then often 
exceeding the west in efficiency even at nearly western wage 
rates. Well within our period of 1972-2012 my guess is 
that it will become a much more systematic and common 
occupation to work out the best way in which 5,000 fairly 
primitive people in the middle of Africa could best make 
refrigerators there, and then set the system down in a 
packaged learning programme. Left-wing academics often 
complain that one of the great misfortunes of modern 
technology, as spread by western multinational corporations, 
is that it is geared towards the needs and capabilities of 
the rich countries both as producers and consumers, and 
may therefore be quite unsuitable for the poor two-thirds 
of the world. Actually, multinational companies are now 
slowly beginning to gear their technology towards the 
capabilities of the poor countries as producers, but left- 
wing trade unions are the last people that they want to 
make aware of this. Mr Jack Jones would not like it at all. 

(5) Manufacturing has accounted for a sharply declining 
share of American employment since the mid-1950s. In 
continental west Europe, manufacturing industry has been 
kept up only by importing foreign labour from the south. 
Now the industries will move south instead. In labour- 
intensive industries, lower wage countries have an obvious 
advantage ; while, in very capital-intensive industries, rich 
countries’ workers will no longer do the night shifts now 
required for the capital equipment’s full use. 

(6) The organisational mechanism for transferring a lot 
of manufacturing production to lower wage countries now 
exists, thanks to the growth of multinational corporations. 
It is with the emerging world of and for the multinational 
companies that the next four articles in this survey will 
be mainly concerned. 
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The annual sales of General Motors are now bigger than the net national income of all but a dozen countries in 
the world . But the peak age of international expansion by the very biggest multinationals may be ending 


The biggest business development of the past two decades 
has been the growth of giant multinational corporations. 
This is a phenomenon which has the great advantage for a 
journalist that nobody can give accurate figures about it, 
because everybody has a slightly different definition of what 
a multinational corporation is. But by boldness in defini¬ 
tion, crudeness in extrapolation and shamelessness in pur¬ 
loining from the best American or British scholars on 
the subject—such as Sidney Rolfc, Raymond Vernon and 
the Harvard investigation, Herman Kalin and the Hudson 
Institute, Michael Z. Brooke and H. Lee Remmers (see box) 
—my assumption here is that total production of goods and 
services by foreign subsidiaries of large firms working outside 
their parent companies' countries now amounts to over 
$300 billion a year. You can put the figure up to $450 
billion a year by laxness in definition and a bit of double 
counting, or down below $200 billion by using the defini¬ 
tions favoured bv debunkers. 

The $300 billion a year is higher than the gross national 
product of every country except the United States and (if 
its bogus national income figures are assumed to be even 
nearly right) the Soviet Union. It equals one-tenth of all the 
gross national products of the non-communist world. Nearly 
two-thirds of the $300 billion are sales by American 
companies, and the greater part of the other $100 billi m 
a year still come from subsidiaries of giant British, Dutch 



Even Mecca welcomes multinational drivers 


and Swiss firms that were multmationally oriented before 
1945. The -giants predominate. Under one definition of 
multinationals it is sometimes .argued that nearly 4,000 
American firms today have a total of about 17,000 foreign 
affiliates, but these include sales offices and some loose tie-ups 
that creep into their brochures for public relations rather 
than productive purposes. In his in-depth contribution to the 
Harvard multinational enterprise project, Raymond Vernon 
(op cit) found that America’s 300 largest firms owned alxmt 
2,300 manufacturing subsidiaries abroad, and that 187 of 
these firms (each of which had Established subsidiaries 
in six or more countries) owned more than 2,000 of them, 

These 187 giant American companies included all 
America's main producers of raw materials as well a> its main 
manufacturers. Together with perhaps a third many 
European and Japanese firim (about half of them British 
or Dutch), and the big multinational banks and insurance 
groups (which tend to be left out of too many compilations), 
these are the 300 multinational corporate colossi of today's 
world. The largest of the giants. General Motors, has 
total annual sales of over $23 billion, wiiith exceeds the 
net national income of all but a dozen countries in the 
world. If you lake the too largest economic units in 
the world, only 30 of them are nation states. The other 50 are 
the largest of these 300 multinational companies. 

Most important, since the earl\ 1030s the real value of 
worldwide sales h\ these multinationals has been 
increasing by about in per cent a \ear, while real gups have 
been increasing ar only abom half that rate. Ibis has 
happened even before some of the biggest industrial countries 
—such as the large powers of continental Europe and Japan 
—have seriously entered into the multinational act. In an 
extraordinary surge during the past decade and a half the 
annual sales of Ameiicau-owiied foreign subsidiaries have 
swollen to a point where thev are now about five times the 
annual value of American exports. A frequent assumption is 
that before 2000 the foreign production of west European 
and Japanese multinational companies will exceed west 
European and Japanese exports b\ five to one also. 

It was for these reasons that, when 1 started on research 
for this survey, l was inclined to share the fashionable 
belief that b\ about 1002 the 300 biggest multinational 
corporations will totally dominate the world's business 
scene. I now believe that it is late afternoon for some of the 
giants instead. This conclusion arises front (a) looking at the 
lessons of industrial history : (b) looking at the forward 
prospects. Let us turn to the history lesson first. 


Bibliography on multinationals 

Among the best recent books on multinationals, some of 
them quoted in the text, are . 

" The Strategy of Multinational Enterprise." by Michael Z. 
Brooke and H. Lee Remmers. Longman. 1970. 

" The Multinational Corporation in the World Economy/' 
edited by Sidney E. Rolfe and Walter Damon. Praeger 1970. 

"Sovereignty at Bay/' by Raymond Vernon. Longman. 1971. 

"The Multinational Enterprise," edited by John H. Dunning. 
Allen & Unwin. 1971. 

"The Multinationals," by Christopher Tugendhat. Eyre A 
Spottiswoode. 1971. 
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The history lesson 

The least successful multinational corporations are those that seek merely to get close to some foreign market or 
to exploit some geographical peculiarity there . The most successful are those that temporarily know how to use 
skilled labour more efficiently than the local Establishment does 


The fashionable business of writing histories of multina¬ 
tionalism often begins with the trading companies of ancient 
Mesopotamia, the merchant bankers of the middle ages, 
or the East India Company and other British multi¬ 
nationals founded four centuries ago. Most of Che analogies 
drawn with these are nonsense, hut the story of the East 
India Company does contain two useful lessons, which go on 
being ignored today. 

One was the familiar overemphasis on the importance of 
raw materials. The ambitious younger sons who enlisted 
in John Company thought that they would make their 
fortunes by sending rich spiers back home, but those that 
prospered did so mainly by becoming much wider-ranging 
contractors on the spot. 

Secondly, in so far as the colonial spice and other planta¬ 
tion companies did begin a species of multinational company 
operation—based on the assumption that the inferior local 
inhabitants would never learn to farm sugar, tea, rubber, etc, 
efficiently—their assumption has been ended in our lifetimes. 
As Vernon puts it, in Latin America: “ The cultivation 
and sale of coffee may have seemed a formidable 
undertaking to the Yucatecan farmer of 1900 ; the manage¬ 
ment of a sugar plantation may have appeared beyond the 
reach of the Cuban poor of 1950. But these pursuits eventu¬ 
ally lost their occult quality.” In the same way the manage¬ 
ment of many manufacturing processes in underdeveloped 
countries will lose its occult quality in 1972-92, especially 
when the learning systems for such management are 
scientifically assembled on computer tape. The average new 
venture of a multinational company in a poor country in 
future may have something like the following life cvcle : (a) 
a small initial period of loss ; then (b) a slightly longer 
period of semi-monopoly profits : and then (c) the venture 
should he sold to local entrepreneurs just before other local 
imitators come along to undercut it. The organisations of 
today's big multinational companies, so far as I have seen 
them during research on this survey, are not yet well- 
oriented to operate in this way. 

America's early birds, 1867-1900 

Britain became a huge international investor after leading 
the world into the nineteenth century industrial revolution, 
just as America lias done after leading the world into the 
twentieth centurv one. By 1914 the value of Britain’s 
overseas investments was higher than the value of its annual 
national income, so that our grandfathers' Britain was 
relatively far more overinvested overseas than today’s 
America. But British overseas investments in Victorian and 
Edwardian days were nearly all portfolio investments 
(eg, overseas shares or overseas public utility bonds) and 
not direct investments. The real fathers of overseas subsi¬ 
diary companies, even in the nineteenth century, were quite 
largely the Americans—for two odd reasons. 

First, America sprouted some swashbuckling raw' material 
pioneers. Petroleum was among the first, big, capital-inten¬ 
sive, corporate-structured, exporting industries of the United 
States ; even l y 1870 America oil companies were selling 
two-thirds of their American output to foreign markets. 
When they were met by competition from oil discoveries 


in Sumatra, Russia, Rumania and elsewhere, American oil 
companies strove first to buy up distributional outlets in 
their threatened markets and then to try to find new and 
cheaper crude oil supplies abroad. Note that the other two 
extractive industries where American multinationals are still 
very powerful today—copper and aluminium—were also 
born as export industries from the United States. Once again, 
we see that multinational investment has not always followed 
the course of comparative economic advantage ; a bigger 
factor was often that an established interest had been 
created, felt itself threatened, and moved to defend its 
market share. This is what I will call below the defensive or 
“ less logical ” form of multinationalism. But America was 
lucky that these three (oil, copper, alpminium) also happened 
to be among the few primary industries that turned out to 
require high grade managerial, capital-raising and, some¬ 
times, marketing skills. 

The more logical form of multinationalism also sprang 
mainly from the nineteenth-century United States. From 
its early frontier days, the best of American manufacturing 
practice was built on attempts to economise on scarce skilled 
labour, while European manufacturing was built up on the 
insular and feudal misapprehension that scarce overseas 
materials must be economised on while labour could always 
be bought. Thus, to quote Vernon, American “ sewing 
machines sharply increased the productivity of scarce 
seamstresses during the 1850s, drip-dry shirts reduced the 
need for the services of scarce laundresses during the 
1950s.” There was here a real difference in managerial 
techniques. The Americans knew they were gaining good 
results from labour-saving methods and machinery, but the 
Europeans assumed that this replacement of skilled artisans 
by nasty machines was vulgarly American. A hundred 
years later we will see a repetition in the accusations of 
vulgarity by European—and many American—teachers 
against computerised learning systems, which in 1972-2012 
are going to economise on our tiresome use of the least 
necessary part of our brain power in the same way as the 
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machines of the mass production age economised on the 
most tiresome use of our muscle power. Led by Singer 
sewing machines itself, which built its first overseas factory 
in Glasgow in 1867, the American invasion of Europe with 
labour-saving industries began. 

Twentieth-century twists 

There was a continuation of America’s transatlantic invasion, 
but not a great acceleration of it, in the first 40 years of the 
twentieth century. By 1914, only 12,000 people were 
employed in American-owned firms in Britain, including the 
carmakers. The 1920s brought some now famous labour 
saving names like Hoover and Remington Rand, but invest¬ 
ment of all kinds slowed in the 1930s. European business’s 
own main method of “ going multinational ” in this period 
was to join together in appallingly restrictive international 
cartels. Immediately after 1945, there was some reluctance 
by American companies to come to western Europe, which 
appeared to be uncomfortably near to Stalin’s hordes. It was 
after about 1950 that the floodgates opened, leading to that 
incredible tenfold increase in the book value of American 
direct investment abroad over these past 20 years. 

A main object of this survey was to formulate my guess 
on whether the flood will go on. As the principal movers 
have !>cen those 187 big American corporations (see the 
preceding article), the first purloinable source for ideas 
is Raymond Vernon’s in-depth study of them. It shows 
that the 187 main multinationals are generally America’s 
biggest firms, with a slightly above-average recent profits 
record—-•and, above all, firms which tend to rely heavily on 
advertising and on the use of skilled manpower. These are 
two managerial arts in which America led the world for 
most of the period 1950-71. They, therefore, often provided 
the good reason for many of these companies becoming 
multinationals. Here were management techniques that the 
Americans could apply sensibly while the local Establishment 
was often applying them foolishly, and there was the 
additional advantage that the skilled manpower could often 
be bought more cheaply in the foreign country' than in 
America itself. 

Table II shows the position in all American industries 
that were either large or semi-monopolised (see footnote to 
table for definitions). Large or semi-monopolised American 
industries that rely heavily on either advertising or skilled 
manpower are motors, petroleum, drugs, and other 
chemicals, electrical equipment and some other fabricated 
metal products ; these* were, in fact, exactly the industries 
where firms making more than a half of total sales in 
America in ipfih had joined the group of 187 main 
multinationals by that date. Among big industries with 
a low reliance on advertising or use of skilled manpower 
are textiles and iron and steel ; these were at the bottom 
0/ the multi nationals’ list. 

What they say 

The conclusion from the history lesson so far is that the 
least successful multinational corporations may be those that 
seek merely to get close to home foreign market or to go 
hunting for raw materials. The most successful will be 
those that temporarily know how to use skilled labour, or 
perform some other managerial task, more efficiently than 
the local Establishment does. 

Awkwardly, when one interviews executives from multi¬ 
national firms, many of them seem intent on saying proudly 
that they set up most of their subsidiaries for the least logical 
reasons. One then has to look at figures like those in Table 
II to revive the hope that they are more wedded to safe- 


TABLE II—America's multinationals 



Sales of whole 

% of American 


American 

sales made by 


industry in 

firms among 


1966 

Harvard's 187 


($ billion) 

multinationals 

Motors 

50 

85 

Drugs 

7 

77 

Fabricated metal products 

7 

76 

Petroleum refining 

46 

69 

Chemicals 

37 

60 

Electripal equipment 

49 

50 

Other machinery 

48 

32 

Food 

78 

32 

Textiles 

38 

6 

Iron and steel 

26 

5 

Total (including unlisted) 

532 

39 


Source : Vernon (op cit), but with figures rounded. Table includes all 
American industries that either had more than $20 billion sales in 1966, or 
where more than 60 per cent of ell sales were made by one or more of 
the 187 biggest American multinationals. 

guarding of their shareholders’ dollar than they say they are. 
There are three bioad groups of answers to the question : 
“ Why did you set up here ? ” 

(1) Among the answers which do not seem to me to pay 
great credit to a company’s single-minded pursuit of cost- 
effective analysis are: “ We feel that a company as big as 
this must be represented in a country as important as 
Britain.” “ I i t is possible for a company like this to expand 
only abroad, because of anti-trust laws in the United States,” 
“ We need to diversify regionally, because in years when 
profits are low in the United States they are likely to be high 
in Europe, and vice versa.” “ In one of our products our 
British factory has teen unprofitable for some years, and 
our Dutch factory—which could expand its production quite 
easily-—has been profitable. But, even when Britain joins the 
common market, we will not close our British factory because 
if our Dutch factory were ever, say, to be burned down. . . .” 
1 forbore to ask the costing of this strange form of fire 
insurance. 

(2) Among the arguments that I found dubious were: 
“ The object is nearly always just 'to produce behind tariff 
walls.” T his does not seem to fit with the mix of products 
chosen by those who say this, nor with the quickened pace 
of inultinatinnalism’s spread even when the Kennedy round 
was reducing tariffs. But it is true that the mere mouthing 
of the word “ common market ” has led to more specialisa¬ 
tion by product among multinationals’ factories in EEC 
countries, especially among the best American multinationals, 
so I am inclined to agree that the existence of any tariffs 
—and of customs uncertainties that go with them—may 
be a more important factor than the bare figures suggest. 
A second version of this argument is that: “ The sole aim of 
a foreign subsidiary is to get dose to the customer, which 
no exporter from outside can do,” This may make 
sense if you are hoping to sell to 4 million customers in a 
country (eg, if you are selling colour television sets in Britain) 
and if you therefore need to have contacts with the local 
retail or rental outlets, to have knowledge of national 
or even regional quirks in tastes in quite small matters, of 
the changing price elasticity of demand, of the right seasons 
for mounting advertising campaigns, etc. But it is not so 
dear what this argument means when you only have about 
four customers to get close to (eg, if you are making colour 
television tubes), A third argument in this category, behind 
which there can be either considerable sophistication or 
meaningless guff, is: “ We have turned increasingly multi¬ 
national because we need to organise our worldwide pro¬ 
duction as an integrated operation.” 
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{3) The best multinationals give the most specific answers, 
detailing expectations or achievements of lower labour costs, 
lower marketing costs, the advantages of some local product 
differen tiation—all in dollars and cents terms. Multinationals 
in tertiary industry—eg, management consultants or 
American banks that have come to serve other multi¬ 
national companies—generally seem to know what they are 
doing. Perhaps the best sort of less specific answer begins: 
“ Look, our main competitor in the British market was 
a British firm that organised its operations in the following 
way. . . . Now we make lots of goofs here, but we 
wouldn’t make that goof. .. . And yet that British firm makes 


profits. ... So we decided to come over and. . . .” Among 
definitions of a multinational corporation I have a 
special regard for that attributed by the Daily Telegraph 
to Hawker Siddeley’s Sir Arnold Hall : “ A multinational 
corporation is an American-registered company manufactur¬ 
ing its products where labour is cheapest, and channelling 
its profits to another country where taxation is lowest or 
preferably non-existent.” 

Sir Arnold’s sort of multinational is the sort which I think 
will thrive in 1972-92. The next article discusses whether 
today’s very big multinational corporations are well-placed 
to continue to play this role. 


Ends of some roads 

Big multinationals may suffer more from the attentions of international unions and from the suspicions of national 
governments . There is no such thing as a technological gap. There is a management gap , but often swift decay 
when management becomes bureaucratised 


The general assumptions today are that the big multinational 
corporations will be the most efficient media in 1972-2012 
for (a) training manufacturing labour in today’s poorer 
countries ; (b) standing up against possible expropriation by 
governments in those poorer countries ; (c) spreading modern 
management techniques ; (d) spreading technology ; (e) 
exporting capital. 

The first two of these arguments seem to me wrong, and 
the last three very' dubious. 

Labour and multinational unions 

Until 15 years ago it was widely assumed that the 
migration of manufacturing industry (especially exporting 
industry') to poorer countries would be led by old-fashioned 
industries like cotton textiles. Instead, the most successful 
industries in Asian centres of multinational enterprises like 
Singapore and Taiwan have been rather modern industries 
like electronics ; because (a) their production systems have 
been designed to be mobile from the start ; and (b) they were 
rushed through to the transnational stage almost before trade 
unions in big manufacturing centres like America and 
Britain realised that they existed. 

Redesigning of systems, and automation of the training 
process, will make it much easier over the next three decades 
to move even traditional manufacturing industries (up to 
and including export plants for automobiles) to the poorer 
countries. This time big international trade unions Will 
realise What is happening, and they may co-ordinate strike 
actions against the home plants of giant international firms: 
with the cry that export-oriented plants can only be built in 
North Africa if North African workers are at once paid 
Detroit or Coventry wages, even while still only at North 
African standards of efficiency. 

The last thing that the employing classes—including the 
socialist or military governments—in these poorer countries 
want is the entry' of international trade unions into their 
territories, pushing up multinational firms’ wage bills and 
thus spoiling their own local labour markets. This is 
one reason why these governments may increasingly prefer— 
if the chance arises—to import their technology through 
smaller transnational firms. 

No gunboats, but some scandals 

Since most of the countries of the world have gnps smaller 
than flie annual sales of the biggest 50 or so multinational 
companies, it is fashionable to say that many of them must 
be increasingly worried that the giant corporations will 


challenge iheir sovereignty. Actually, the heads of the biggest 
multinational manufacturing corporations are those who 
are most terrified of any accusation of dabbling in neo¬ 
colonial politics, and they certainly have no gunboats for 
hire ; some are more liable to grovel disgustingly 'to the most 
odious local governments instead. Nevertheless, there is going 
to be a great suctes dc scandale against a lot of big multi¬ 
national companies in the next ten years. Any day now some 
polemicist will make a lot of money with a hair-raising book 
revealing in detail the really very naughty things some of 
the biggest have been doing in their international accounts— 
while playing the two business games that are euphemi¬ 
stically called “ tax planning ” and “ avoidance of exchange 
rate risk.” 

Since most foreign subsidiaries’ accounts are those of 
unregistered companies, they do not have to be published 
in the full glare of an inquiring financial press. Some of the 
big multinationals have therefore taken full advantage of all 
the odd ways in which inter-subsidiary sales, loans, royalty 
and fee payments, service contracts, etc, can be priced. If 
the Mammoth Corporation’s subsidiary in Avaricia (which 
taxes company profits very heavily) is doing some job for 
the Mammoth Gorp’s subsidiary in India (which taxes 
profits more heavily still), then this product or service may 
first be sold at an unprofitably low dollar price by Mammoth 
Avaricia to Mammoth’s nil-taxpaying u central management 
services company ” or “ trading and finance subsidiary ” in 
Liechstenstein ; Mammoth Liechstenstein may then resell 
at a very high dollar price to Mammoth India, so that both 
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Mammoth Avaricia and Mammoth India make a tax loss 
while Mammoth Liechtenstein has a profit that will be tax- 
free so long as it is being used for the whole multinational’s 
finance (or is being lent on the Eurodollar market) and will 
just bear American corporation tax when it is finally brought 
back as a dividend to the United States. 

Some European multinationals are even keener than 
American multinationals at playing this intellectually fasci¬ 
nating game, with its many side-issues (do not find yourself 
charging high prices on intra-company sales that pass through 
ad valorem customs duties, remember the timing of budgets, 
etc); but, when the exchange rates are foolishly fixed, 
the Americans are probably best at the game of the one¬ 
way exchange option. I11 Britain befoie 1967 a lot of 
foreign subsidiaries in London borrowed heavily from every 
British source they could, sent all liquid funds out of the 
country, and allowed their group's foreign subsidiaries in 
Germany enormously lengthy periods in which to settle 
their bills. Under floating rates a two-way risk is introduced 
into this branch of the game, which is what most multi¬ 
national firms meant when they queued up between last 
August and December to tell the world’s finance ministers 
that “ floating causes crippling uncertainties to business.” 

These devices are not so open to small multinational firms, 
but they are not going to be open to big ones for very much 
longer. It is pretty clear that some international regulations 
wiil be brought in, at least about proper publication of 
foreign subsidiaries’ amounts. The best hope for the big 
multinational firms is that these rules will be drawn up by 
bodies like the European commission at Brussels, or by the 
central authorities of other sprouting free trade areas. They 
will then probably be responsible rules. If the counterattack 
against the big multinationals is less centrally organised, 
then the battles mav just take place in individual countries 
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in isolated acts of harassment and expropriation (perhaps 
sometimes fey declaring a local subsidiary of a big multi¬ 
national bankrupt, which, in technical terms, at some stages 
of the great financial game, some of the locally over- 
borrowed ones legally are). 

At present, the big multinationals are on the defensive in 
their efforts to please governments and public opinion, but 
are often still preparing to fight the last unnecessary war 
instead of the next necessary one. “ We recognise the impor¬ 
tance of promoting local staff to the very top posts, 
especially in areas like Africa,” say the big firms. 

Awkwardly, this could be a crashing local mistake. The 
dictators who rule most African countries would view with 
the gravest suspicion the rise of local boss men over the local 
subsidiaries of really big multinational companies. The 
immediate post-independence rulers made the great error of 
Africanising or Asianising the general staffs of their armies, 
and those general staffs promptly ran coups d’etat against 
them in a way that the original nice old English generals on 
loan from Aldershot would never have done. Projects for 
building up a powerful black corporate manager class for 
local subsidiaries of very big multinational corporations, 
with large payrolls, are not .at present the black dictators’ 
dearest desire. Originally, the rulers’ demand to multi¬ 
nationals to “ Africanise your staff ” meant “ give bribes 
to my brothers and cousins so that they can support 
me if I am democratically thrown out of power ” ; but 
now that few African rulers allow themselves to be demo¬ 
cratically thrown out of power, they are becoming rather 
less interested in bribes and much more interested in 
thwarting the build-up of local power bases that are 
possible alternatives to themselves. 

Does maxi-management work ? 

There has been a revolution in managerial techniques in the 
past 20 years. The big multinational corporations certainly 
served to spread it around the world. The most obvious 
example of a big multinational’s successful managerial 
system is that founded by the awe-inspiring Mr Hal Geneen, 
chief executive since the late 1950s of the now misleadingly 
named International Telephone and Telegraph (the world’s 
largest conglomerate, running everything from Sheraton 
Hotels to Avis car rentals) Those who manage subsidiaries 
for Mr Geneen have to fill in his now famous reams of 
forms; every month there is a searching examination of 
whether the latest results from each subsidiary show that it 
is living up to the targets of growth and earnings per share 
that have been set for it, and suggestions will come for quick 
action if anything is even beginning to go wrong. 

Is this sort of managerial revolution already beginning 
to eat its own children ? After research during this survey, 
my own judgment is : 

(1) A system like ITT’s works When the genius who devised 
the forms also looks at the results filled in, and keeps 
changing the forms accordingly. It does not work when the 
system becomes institutionalised. 

(2) Some small, and personally dominated, transnational 
firms, which have sprung up since the mid-1960s, now have 
rather better forms even than ITT’s. The good ones would 
look incredibly anti-social if anybody ever published them 
(eg, a successful form for 1972 would probably say “In 
labour-intensive subsidiaries in the developed world this 
year, we should increase average selling prices by at least 8 
per cent, but disguisedly. Give me your proposals for 
achieving this ”). 

(3) In many of the big and established multinational com¬ 
panies (not including ITT), the reporting system has become 
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In Noah’s Ark. 

Capital, born of stability, 
cannot live today without keeping on the move. 

Make it go. 

Put it on the free ark 

that epitomizes your business experience, your hard work, 
your ability to foresee the future. 

Make it land, where the future is already unfolding. 

Make it expand in a serene open land 
in Italy’s Mezzogiorno, 
where great corporations 

(ALFA ROMEO, FIAT. KLOPMAN, MONTEDISON, PHILIPS.) 

have already brought a steadily growing Common Market 
closer to Africa and the Middle East, on the trade routes 
between East and West. 

Make your capital develop and thrive 
where grants, soft loans, tax exemptions and other facilities 
for new investments in industry and tourism, 
have been raised to the highest standard in Europe. 
Write for information to 

IASM 

a 

Institute for Assistance in the 
Development of Southern Italy 
Viale Pilsudski 124 - 00197 ROME, Tel. 805241 

* IASM is a non-profit organization connected to the CASSA PER IL MEZZOGIORNO 
and provides free advisory services to businessmen willing 
to establish industrial or tourism ventures in Southern UaTy. 
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Talking about multinational companies 


WVinequitv multiiiMtiofinl 
mirsH ws, having 12M office's in 
thirty counlnrs in wlditinii to a 
network of 570 brandies in The 
Notlnn lands. In tact, wt» have had 
a lad’s years experience and arc? 
a loading international hank on 
the Knropean continent. 

Which does not keep ns from 
continuously striving for more 
and e\ en hetter service. 


For instance, we recently 
established a special Secretarial 
Multinational Enterprises. 

This w ill (‘liable our 
internationally operating 
clients to submit their financial 
problems to one central body 
that will co-ordinate all 
international transactions such 
as transactions on the 
international capital and currency 


markets, short and medium term 
loans, roll over arrangements, 
acquisitions, securities dealings 
and trade information. 

Our address: 

Aigemene Hank Nederland, 
Secretarial Multinational 
Hnterprises, 

Vijzelstraat M2, Amsterdam. 

The Netherlands. Telephone 
020-2d 91 lUelex 11117. 


Aigemene Bank Nederland 

Incorporated in The Netherlands with limited liability. 


BRITAIN 

into 

EUROPE 

Britain no longer has to choose between the continent of Europe 
and the open sea. It needs both. And the continent of Europe 
needs Britain and the open seas it will bring into Europe with it. 

The Economist has prepared a 5a-page booklet on the 
detailed and broad implications of British entry. It does not 
hide the many doubts; it answers them. This booklet is based 
on updated versions of the dozen widely read briefs published 
kn The Economist between 24 April ana 10 July 1971. 

Rates for reprints from The Economist 

Inland and surface mail 30p, airmail 4Sp (US$1 25). 

Postage is included. 

BRIEF BOOKS 

This background series of 28-pagc briefs, illustrated with maps, 
charts ana photographs, looks at some current world problems 
and isolates the real issues. 

Rates for Brief Boohs 

Inland and surface mail 25p. airmail 45p (US$1 -25). 

Postage is included. Binder, surface mail £1 (US$2* 75). 


Please send me the following Economist reprints s 

The Half-forgotten Army (Jan 71) _ 

Ulster (July 71) _ 

Britain into Europe (July go, 71) _ 

Please send me the following Brief Books: 


’Europe 

Devalue 


Race Relations 

CUgM 

’Gold 

Road Safety 
Trade Unions 
Technological 

Life Assurance 
Taxation 


Student Revolt (1/70)_ 

Common Market 

(a/70) _ 


18. Prisons (1/70) 

19. Education (3/71) 

80 s Ideologies (7/70) 
si. Management 

(7/7®) 

aa. Po rt ion *70 

(7/70) 

a* Dofanco (1/71) 
aa. Revolution in Latin 
Amoricn (4/7*) 
ac. Cnfan (8/71) 

irL'tSL 

Econ om y (8/71} 
sB. Industrial Relations 
(8/7*) 


Please also send_ 

’revised or up-dated 



I enclose cheque/postal order for 



The Economist, Publications Department, 
25 St. James's Street. London SW1A 1HG 
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institutionalised ; and is accordingly disastrous. 

I talked to several executives in the multinational which 
would probably have been voted by most people in the late 
1950s (the pre-Geneen age) as the most brilliant of the 
big multinationals. Although the head office does not 
realise this, the managerial system there has now almost 
totally broken down. The forms that the executives in 
the subsidiaries have to fill in are basically of 1950s’ 
vintage (in some respects even earlier). If they were 
filled in seriously, the planning consequences would now 
actually be perverse: because the forms pay insufficient 
attention to the movement in this corporation since 1958 
to (a) a shorter average life for almost every product ; 
(b) more capital-intensive types of production (because 
they are types that incorporate higher technology and thus 
higher development cost) ; (c) greater diversity of markets— 
eg, between consumer goods that are bought by 4 million 
customers and capital goods bought by four. So, of course, 
the forms are not filled in seriously, and whole sectors of the 
operations of this great and technologically advanced multi¬ 
national corporation are really run by an old boy network 
as non-statistics-oriented as that which, by about 1968, was 
already evident in Rolls-Royce. 

When institutional decay has reached this stage, the 
new fashion among some quite big multinationals is to say 
that executives should not be taught to pay attention to 
balance sheets anyway. They should concern themselves 
instead with something which is sometimes called 
“ behavioural management ” : a concept that might origi¬ 
nally have had some sense in it, but that is going to be 
adopted as a cloak by top managements that want to dis¬ 
guise their own inefficiency from themselves. 

It was only after this survey was at an advanced stage 
that I read the best book on multinationals there is (“ The 
Strategy of Multinational Enterprise,” by M. Z. Brooke and 
H. L. Remmers. Longman . £4.75). In six years of research 
Dr Brooke and Dr Remmers interviewed executives from 
over 100 multinationals, on a scale that seems to have 
been about 50 times as intensive as the casual conversa¬ 
tions which I held as my “ research ” for this survey. 
Although we differ in forecasts of the future, tihe most 
fascinating part of their research was the differentiation 
between : 

“ Type A ” multinationals, where the main link in head office 
with the foreign subsidiaries is the chief executive and his 
central services (these tended to be small firms but growing 
fast). 

“ Type B ” firms, where the main link is an “ international 
division ” (which therefore contains all the people at head 
office who are internationally minded). These firms often have 
good relations between head office and subsidiaries, but bad 
relations inside head office, where the product managements 
resent the urge of the international division to cut export sales 
by producing all the firms’ best lines abroad. 

“ Type C ” firms, which are organised on the basis of product 
groups. These often have poor communications between 
head office and subsidiaries, because the product group still 
has a built-in interest in concentrating manufacturing at home. 
“ Type D ” firms, which are often very large firms trying an 
elaborate combination of international division management 
and product group management, with the result that some 
executives in one subsidiary had as many as 19 reporting 
centres each to route papers through (and were probably going 
mad). 

Brooke’s and Remmers’s book is read and known by people 
in the good multinationals, hardly known at all in the bad 
multinationals. I suspect that, accordingly, it has not had 
the very large sale it deserves. But it reinforces my belief 
that the wave of the future lies with “ type A ” firms, which 


should be ready to hive off affiliates after a certain stage 
of growth. 

Importing technology 

There is no correlation between a country's expenditure on 
“ Research and Development ” (R and D) and its rate of 
growth in productivity. Nobody should expect there to be. 
No country except the United States invents more than 10 
per cent of the new technology being incorporated each 
year into industry. A country’s efficiency in absorbing the 
more than 90 per cent of new technology that will be impor¬ 
ted is therefore bound to be far more important than its 
ability to invent an extra 1 or 2 per cent more of new 
technology itself. 

Japan has created the most “ absorptive ” economy in 
this respect. If you find a way of making a better mousetrap, 
the whole world will still beat a path to your own door ; 
but, at present, the first beater on your doormat will be 
a Japanese asking for a licensing agreement, and among the 
last will be the British (who will not believe much in these 
new-fangled mousetraps) and the communist countries (who 
are often not allowed to buy foreign technology, and have 
been interestingly inefficient in their devoted and expensive 
efforts to pinch it). 

In the past decade there were two fashionable prophecies 
about the spread of technology. Both proved wrong: 

(a) At the beginning of the 1960s it was fashionable to say 
that big companies would no longer license their techno¬ 
logical knowhow, but would insist on setting up their own 
multinational companies ; so that Japan’s growth was bound 
to slow because its refusal to “ liberalise capital imports ” 
(ie, to allow multinationals to come in) was self-defeating. 
Japan accelerated its growth instead. 

(b) By the mid-1960s the most scientifically minded 
prophets (the sorts who are most determinedly prophesying 
ecological disaster now) were saying that the growing 
“ technological gap ” made inevitable a perpetual tightening 
of American hegemony over the world business scene. 
Within a few years the dollar was devalued instead. 

In the future, as in the past, technology will be trans¬ 
ferred from country to country by whatever is the most 
profitable means. If the strictly patentable parts of new 
knowledge increase in importance compared with the less 
strictly patentable parts, and if (even in a world with freer 
access to huge computer data banks) the proportion of 
patentable inventions made in big corporations’ often rather 
unattractive laboratories increases—both of which are 
propositions 'that I tend to doubt—then the price that will 
have to be paid for licensing agreements will rise because 
big corporations can adopt the alternative route of setting 
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up their own multinationals. But some price mechanism will 
operate : it is nonsense to suppose that big firms (at least 
those sufficiently unmegalomaniac to stay in business) will 
not sell some licensing arrangements at some price. 

A multinational corporation will be the most efficient 
means of exporting technology in at least two cases: 

(i) The first is when the capacity of local entrepreneurs 
to “absorb technology” is much less efficient than the 
capacity of the multinational to utilise it: while there has 
been a “ management gap ” in favour of America, this has 
been a major advantage of American multinationals almost 
everywhere. For some time to come, there will go on being a 
“ management gap ” in favour of multinationals run from 
developed countries compared with local producers in the 
less developed countries; but the gap is not necessarily 
going to be in favour of the big multi nationals compared 
with die smaller transnationals. 

(a) In very new and expensive and' complicated and 
still developing products, perhaps especially those sold to 


other businesses, there may be a tendency for one name 
to become regarded (rightly or wrongly) as the top and 
most “ reliable ” one. Probably this will be reinforced when 
the development process is of a sort -that needs to be kept 
close to the firm’s key decision-makers. In these cases a big 
multinational may have a golden period of swiftly snow¬ 
balling growth. The obvious example is International 
Business Machines in computers ; similarly, Xerox would 
probably have gained if it had struck out for multi¬ 
nationalism from the start, instead of allowing some joint 
venture arrangements. But the signs are now that this 
advantage does not advance “ inexorably ” beyond a certain 
stage of development. Twenty years ago few people would 
have dared to forecast the inroads which Japanese cars have 
made into the American market, in the “ unassailable ” 
backyard of General Motors and Ford. All of the industries 
which think that they have unassailable home markets today 
will see the rise of new competitors in the next 20 years. 
That includes IBM. 


Future of finance 

The rich countries of the world are probably going to go into balance of payments deficit with the poor ones . 
Most of our international financial mechanisms are prepared for the opposite 


Are multinational companies going to be an efficient means 
of exporting capital round the world ? There is a fine old 
muddle about this, arising out of a lack of discrimination 
between the effects on (a) different countries’ balances of 
payments, and (b) the mobilisation of savings. The conse¬ 
quences will lie important for the future of banking business 
over the next two to four decades. It may even be on this 
unexpected hinge that the fate of our whole international 
economic system will swing during business's last 80 years. 

It is at least aiguable that the 300-year dash towards 
affluence started iri Britain in the late 1760s mainly because, 
at a moment of stirring technological change, respectable 
British hankeis m the eighteenth century fortunately did not 
realise that they were creating more liquidity than they or 
other respectable people would have approved if they had 
happened to know what they were doing. By the time 
that the so-fulled “cuirencv” school of the early nineteenth 
century had recognised that hankeis were printing notes 
that were covered l>v nothing, and had moved to stop 
this, the excess creation ot liquidiH had become convenient ; 
and so hankers mo\ed to counter the harmfully restrictive 
principles of such “ anti-crisis " legislation as the Bank 
Chartei Act of 1844 l>v the happv invention of cheques. 

During 1945-72 the world has at last begun to move 
seriously from the stage oi separate national industrial 
revolutions towaids that of international industrial and 
post-industrial 1 evolution. For this purpose our generation 
needed a liberal international liquidity ssstem, but at Biet- 
ton Woods we had been bequeathed a rather stagnationist 
one. Fortunately the world avoided the restrictive conse¬ 
quences of this by allowing America to run a balance of 
payments deficit and by the happy invention of Eurodollars ; 
these last were, again, forms of totally unregulated liquidity 
that central bankers would never have allowed to be 
created if they had initially understood what was happening. 

In 1971, steps were taken to curb that “most improper” 
American deficit which had allowed 15 years' expansion 
of international business to take such joyous place. For¬ 
tunately, by now the expansion of international business 
has become convenient, so the governments of the world 


are creating a system—based on more flexible exchange 
rates and “ special drawing rights ” on the International 
Monetary Fund—which should again be sufficiently 
ambiguous to be interpreted liberally by the markets, 
provided that too many muddled meetings of politicians 
and their experts are not convened. This should allow a 
continuation of what has happened in 1945-72, but is 
not fitted to meet the next problem in line. 

This next problem in line is that, within the next few 
decades, the rich countries are likely to tend to go into 
deficit with the poorer ones. The international financial 
system is not ready to cope with this, because it is implicitly 
presumed that what is now rather likely to happen is surely 
too “ unnatural ” to happen. The normal assumption 
is that only “ freak situations ” like the oil industry can 
cause countries with rather poor inhabitants to become 
suddenly very big holders of international funds. In the 
early 1950s it was wrongly assumed that America was 
going to be in permanent balance of payments surplus with 
poorer areas like Europe. In the early 1970s it is wrongly 
assumed that dominant industrial countries like Germany 
and Japan will run large balances of payments surpluses 
for a long time to come. Actually, within the next two 
decades, as the breakthrough in the learning process for 
industrial skills at last causes the northern hemisphere’s 
manufacturing revolution to move slowly south, Afro-Asia 
will go into a balance of payments surplus with the rich 
north, unless the rich northerners keep their exchange 
rates very flexible indeed. 

The industrial establishment has reasons for not 
admitting, even to itself, that this is likely ; and the 
financial establishment has not begun to grasp what it 
could mean. 

Afromarks or equities ? 

Big firms undertaking direct investment abroad tend to 
argue that this improves the balances of payments of both 
(a) their home country and (b) overseas countries ; and the 
naughty way in which some do their accounts (see the 
preceding article) can cause confusion among those who 
earnestly research into the proper suspicion that both 
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We’re making 
it better for 
businessmen 
all over the 
world 


Republic National Bank of Dallas, with its 
expanding international operations, is mak¬ 
ing it easier and more profitable for bank¬ 
ing and financial businessmen throughout 
the world to do business with Dallas, North 
Texas and the Southwest. 

It is predicted that the Dallas Economic 
Area buying power, now measured by 
personal income of $10 billion annually, 
will quadruple (in real terms) by the year 
2000. This growth rate far exceeds that 
of the United States as a whole. 

The Republic National Bank of Dallas, 
largest in the South, with $2.5 billion in 
resources, is at the financial heart of this 
dynamic region. 

May we assist you with introductions in 
this area ? *8? 

Republic National Bank of Dallas 


London 

Ronald Brown 

Vice President & General 

Manager 

One Moorgate 

London. EC2R 6HT 

England 

Mexico City 

Neale S. McGee 
Vice President & Represen¬ 
tative 

Paseo de la Reforma 509, 3er 
Piso Mexico 5, D.F., Mexico 


Nassau 

Peter Wilkinson 
Manager 

50 Shirley Street 
Nassau, Bahamas 

Tokyo 

Clifford S. Cooper, Jr. 
Vice President and 
Far East Representative 
601 Yurakucho Building 
5 Yuraku-cho, l-Chome 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 100 
Japan 


Multinational 

Business 


Multinational Business .is the Economist Intelligence Unit's 
new quarterly guide to the fast-developing phenomenon of 
multinational corporate enterprise. The only publication of 
its kind, Multinational Business records and comments 
analytically on »the main issues and trends affecting world¬ 
wide business 

Each issue also carries multinational business 'indices and 
three specially-written articles—one of which will normally 
be an important case study 

The first issue contained the following 

The Unions: The Multinational Opposition Responds 
New Revolution in Euro-banking 

Problems in entering the American Market 

ICI p s takeover of Atlas a case study 

The second issue, due on February 24, will contain 
special articles on 
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The emperors: General Motors' new chairmen Gerstenberg and 
old chairman Roche 


these arguments really are not likely to be right. America’s 
experience since 1955 supports the commonsense view that 
high investment leads towards deficits—until some reaction 
takes place. What reaction ? The odd history of Eurodollars 
makes it rather difficult for the forecaster to guess what 
will happen when some sort of an equivalent Afromark or 
Indo-sterling or Sino-yen situation eventually arises. 

As IBM and the other big American multinationals 
poured tlheir investment across Europe in the past two 
decades, the normal response in a free capital market should 
have been for the Europeans to rush to buy the shares of 
IBM and the other American multinationals on Wall 
Street: because (a) these companies’ successful worldwide 
growth showed their relative efficiency, and (b) the flood of 
dollars into European hands which was created by this 
investment should have depreciated the dollar here and thus 
made America’s most attractive wares (including IBM 
shares) cheaper for Europeans to buy. 

However, the surplus of dollars settled in upon Europe 
at a time when the governments and central banks of 
Europe had in being tight controls, designed to meet a 
situation of expected dollar shortage. Crazily, these controls 
often were not lifted. Right down through (and beyond) 
the period of the dollar’s greatest weakness, many European 
countries continued to prevent their nationals from buying 
Wall Street shares except over a premium, and required 
private individuals to surrender their dollars to the central 
bank. The central bank bought these dollars at a price 
which it had sometimes been careful to rig against itself ; 
and used them in the least profitable way, by short-term 
investment in American Treasury bills—although after 
about i960 some European central banks began to ask the 
Americans please not to pump out so many dollars, because 
they themselves were beginning to become embarrassed 
at their inefficiency in using them. 

The American government reacted to this criticism by 
imposing the Interest Equalisation Tax and taking other 
measures to curb American financing of America’s direct 
foreign investment. Many of us glumly feared that the flow 
of efficiency-improving American investment in Europe 
might then dry up. Instead, American firms resorted to bor¬ 
rowing on tie Eurodollar market to finance the spread of 
thei#^multinationals. A lot of the money in the Eurodollar 
maiket consisted of dollars let out of the German and other 


central banks for their commercial banks to lend. To this 
extent there was justice in the cry of a famous Frenchman 
that “we are lending money to the Americans to enable them 
to buy us.” It would obviously have been much better for 
Europe to slow its fixed interest lending, and to take 
greater equity participation in the parent American com¬ 
panies instead : thus beginning to turn these great American 
multinationals into the more internationalised multinationals 
with which the future of world business must presumably lie. 

If the next suige of investment is towards the trainable 
lower wage countries, in order to establish exporting (not 
just import-substituting) industries there, then the effect 
on the rich countries’ balances of payments could be 
very adverse indeed. What will the new surplus countries 
do ? Some poorer countries which have run up huge external 
funds, like the oil sheikhdoms, have continued with very 
conservative investment policies. It has always been surpris¬ 
ing that even the most ambitious and westernised of 
the sheikhdoms have continued to invest in British 
Treasury bills, instead of employing some Jim Slater to buy 
up a sizeable part of British industry for them. But, somehow, 
it does seem rather improbable that hitherto poorer countries 
will ladle out fixed interest loans to foreign takers-over with 
quite the same conservative institutional purposelessness as 
the Europeans have evinced towards the Americans. I would 
be rather surprised to see a fixed interest Afromark issue in 
Accra in 1985, in order to allow Neckermann to carry 
through the no-doubt-commercially-desirafole purchase and 
rationalisation of the mammies’ market. 

Are stock markets dying ? 

There is likely to be some demand for participation 
in ownership instead. And here one comes to the great 
difference between the developed countries that at present 
base their capital markets on stock-exchange-finance of 
entrepreneurial initiative (like America, Britain and to 
some extent Holland and Switzerland) ; and countries whose 
capital markets are largely bank-financed (like Germany, 
Japan, France and to some degree Italy). Broadly, countries 
in the second group have so far undertaken too little 
foreign investment, and countries in the first group have 
undertaken too much. This is because the entrepreneurial 
decision-maker in Germany and Japan tends to be a banker, 
looking around him for a profitable place into which to 
put money as near his bank parlour as possible ; while 
the decision-maker in the Americo-Anglo-Dutch-Swiss 
tradition tends to be a company president, with profits 
accrued from some successful production process, who is 
looking around the worid to see where he could repeat 
that production process as far from his present home 
market as possible. In the years ahead the Germans and 
Japanese will become a little more company-president- 
dominated and a little less bank-president-dominated, 
while the Americans and British will become a lot more 
bank-financed and less stock-market-financed. 

During the period when the big foreign investing firms 
have been stock-market-financed, there has been an obvious 
way out of the problem that their investment turns their 
rich countries’ balance of payments into deficits at each 
successive fixed exchange rate: foreigners should buy 
shares in General Motors, making it a genuine international 
company instead of an American multinational one. But 
wide foreign participation in the equity of the parent 
company is just what the bank-financed companies of 
continental Europe and Japan cannot allow ; when a 
German or Japanese company is 80 per cent bank*financcd 
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Yesterday, the workers moved north : London arrivals in 7962 


and only 20 per cent equity-financed, really free capital 
markets would allow control to be bought very cheaply 
by some non-German or non-Japanese industrialist. There 
will probably be a period while big multinational companies’ 
say that they must be protected against takers over on 
the stock exchange, and while those Who run stock 
exchanges will rightly say that you cannot run stock 
exchanges that way; and then we will fall back into the 
realisation that only relatively small firms can register 
themselves as companies which can hope to remain tightly 
in the same hands. This is another reason why my guess 
is that the future may belong to an admittedly changing 
roster of quite small companies whose head team is 
composed mainly of organisers of systems designers 
telecommunicating with one another over great distances 
—because one vice-president prefers to live in Hawaii 
and another in Corfu. Their main business could then 
be that of (a) establishing new ventures, utilising new 
technology, in whatever parts of the world their computers 
suggest would be most economic ; (b) nursing them until 
their management becomes sufficiently easy for them to be 
profitably sold off, usually to local interests. 

Among the assumptions here are that we have probably 
already passed the age when capital is the most important 
economic resource (partly because the world is getting so 
rich, partly because the great new innovations in computers 
and telecommunications will be largely capital-saving, 
and partly because we are moving over to a system of 
international Keynesianism). We may now be racing rather 
quickly through the age where knowledge is temporarily the 
most important resource (the age of monopoly power for the 
university-educated is ending because of the accelerating 
obsolescence of yesterday's univeisity-imparted knowledge, 
because learning systems for both new knowledge and 
knowhow are going to become unimaginably more efficient 
as we automate them, and because retrieval systems from 
data banks are going to be progressively easier to use). 


We are thus probably moving up to the stage where the 
scarcest resource will become the ability to devise the 
most efficient possible production systems—-in the light of 
available data for (a) newly emerging technological capa¬ 
bilities ; (b) labour supply in particular areas ; (c) learning 
systems than can be beamed to them ; and (d) other 
commercial considerations that will be altering all the 
time. Those good at devising such production systems may 
become so valuable that they will be able to choose where 
in the world they wish to live while they are employed. 

Over most of the next 40 years the trend may be increas¬ 
ingly for the manual manufacturing jobs to move to today’s 
less developed areas, while today’s richer countries turn to 
knowledge-producing and knowledge-processing post¬ 
industrial employment. Social pressures will probably decide 
whether more manual labour-intensive service jobs in the 
richer countries are done largely by immigrants or by local 
workers at very high prices. If the latter, this may increase 
the trend for those who are made newly mobile by the 
possibility of telecommuting to move to wanner parts 
of the world where even domestic servants are available. 

Eventually, the new mobility of people and ideas should 
lead to a fairly equal wages and salaries for work of equal 
dexterity everywhere. Those undertaking rather boring or 
arduous or unpleasant jobs—defining unpleasant in 
Aristotelian terms as not making the full use of one’s 
faculties along lines of excellence—will probably work for 
only brief periods a year, with long vacations. Those under¬ 
taking rather interesting or knowledge-processing and 
decision-making jobs may work for rather brief periods 
of their lives, because the rapid development of knowledge 
may drive so many of their attitudes out of date ; they 
may usually retire very early. 'Hie country in which a man 
is born may have little effect on where he lives at 
different periods of his life. An important breakthrough 
here will be if the learning of languages becomes more 
efficient (as it already is among the the young) ; or even 
if those psychologists are right who say that our children 
will be able to progress as far beyond our world of 
single channel speech as we are already beyond the apes’ 
world of grunts, so that—by picking off and amplifying 
one another’s electrochemical brain currents on anything up 
to 100 parallel channels—men in 40 years’ time may 
be able to talk new languages of hand movements and 
intense understanding even while they are conducting 
ordinary conversations in single channel speech. These 
possibilities may rather complicate the road to Utopia. 



Tomorrow, entrepreneurs move where they wish ? 
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The general forecast is thus on the side of optimism, with five main provisos 


It will be best to end this survey with the warning with 
which it began. None of the forecasts made here will come 
out exactly right. At each stage my object has merely been 
to explain why I think that the view adumbrated here is 
more logical than the opposite view (which is often the 
conventional view). I have come out on the side of the 
optimists. This final article will list, in order, the five most 
serious points on the pessimists’ side. 

Urbanisation and revolution ? 

The worst fear springs from urbanisation. Between 1972 
and 2012 it will be logical for nearly 60 per cent of the 
present workers of the world to move out of agriculture 
into other jobs, most of which are at present in the towns. 
In the same period world population may be multiplying 
nearly three times over. 

Whenever urbanisation has proceeded at even a fraction 
of this pace before, there has been a grave threat of break¬ 
down and revolution against the existing order of society. 
This is not mainly, as those with a conscience like to say, 
because slums and other “ disgraceful urban conditions '* 
breed a sense of violence ; some of the worst black riots 
in America in the 1960s took place in Watts, which has 
higher class housing than much of middle-class Europe. 
T he main trouble is the shattering release from previous 
social restraints that opens before, a man who leaves a 
village (where everybody who sees him knows him) and 
comes to a city (where I could now leave this office rolling 
drunk, with a strong probability that nobody who sees me 
between here and my suburban front door will ever recognise 
me again). 

For every one person who has been released from such 
restraints in any previous four decades of the world's 
history, it is possible that 20 will he released in the next 


40 years. Add to this the problems arising from racial 
tensions, cultural disparities, nationalist phobias, generation 
gaps. All of this may greatly increase the possibility of 
riots everywhere, and of revolutions on the 1789 and 
1917 pattern in particularly unfortunate countries like 
India. Some of the mad Robespierres or Stalins who then 
emerge may have access to a nuclear capability for 
destroying the planet. The best hope is that the tech¬ 
nological progress of telecommunications ought to make it 
unnecessary for those moving out of agriculture all to move 
into existing towns, and should allow industry to become 
much more widely spread. 

Establishment in the way 

The second threat arises because obstruction by existing 
vested interests may hold back our technological opportuni¬ 
ties. Trade unions of manual workers will certainly try to 
block the movement of manufacturing industry to the 
poorer countries, but I doubt whether they will succeed. 
During my lifetime, incompetence among the leadership of 
manual trade unions has been the general rule, graced by 
only about three shining exceptions. Although the manual 
trade unions have power within their domestic economies, 
based on past institutional relationships, their forays upon 
the international scene have so far been happily 
unimpressive. 

A greater worry is luddism among intellectual workers. 
Much of the hope for the next few decades, as expressed 
in this survey, springs from the argument that it should 
soon at last be technologically possible to break through 
from today’s incredibly inefficient and labour-intensive 
teaching processes to much more efficient and computer- 
sensitive teaching processes. But some academic pressures 
against this will be very strong. 
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Culture gaps 

The third big threat may arise from conflict between those 
who are already moving into the ethos of the post-economic 
age and chose who treat the work ethic as an article of 
religious faith. Herman Kahn has strikingly described 
the clash between hippies and ambitious young Negroes on 
the late night shift at the United States Post Office in some 
parts of California. American hippies have discovered chat 
the minimum cost of living is: 

Five hundred dollars a year, ten bucks a week, thai includes 
. the drugs. They live very inexpensively. Now it just happens 
that Uncle Sam pays 500 a month for the graveyard 
shift in the post office for literate work. ... In other words, 
if you are a hippy and upper middle-class, you are literate 
and you can pass the civil service exam with no trouble 
at all. It means you can live 12 to a pad, work one 
month on and 11 months off. And they do. 

About one-third of the people working literate jobs in 
the graveyard shift at the post office arc, in fact, hippy. . . . 
Another third of the people in the graveyard shift arc Negroes, 
young Negroes; and you might ask, what’s a young Negro 
doing there if he's literate? And the answer is, he’s got two 
jobs or he’s going to school in the daytime. He’s an upward 
mobile young Negro. The two groups dislike each other 
intensely and there is no communication problem. They 
communicate just fine. T he more they communicate, the greater 
the dislike What one group is throwing aw r ay, the other 
group is killing itself to get. 

Both these hippies and these upward mobile young Negroes 
have a coherent philosophy of life. The forecaster should 
be neutral between them in his value judgments. But left 
wing people who dislike the eagerly upward mobile may 
ally themselves viciously with the hippies, and right wing 
people who have an almost religious fervour for the working 
ethic may ally themselves viciously with the young Negroes. 
Left and right will then find that each has changed sides 
in colour prejudice ; at first the right will be proud about 
this and the left embarrassed, but the latter not for long. 
Fearful clashes could take place 

Government inefficiencies 

The fourth main worry arises because public authorities 
are proving to be such incredibly inefficient producers for 
the modern age : certainly in all the old nationalised 
industries or services (eg, education and police and the 
penal system) and generally also in most of the new 



One group is kitting itself to get 


nationalised or government-dominated industries (eg, tele¬ 
communications, regulation of public transport and most 
municipal services). In a world of swiftly changing 
technology, it is important to have the maximum scope for 
innovating but cost-conscious competition; it is therefore 
a tragedy that the protection of government monopolies 
against competition has somehow come to be regarded as a 
progressive political doctrine in most developed countries. 
One of the few relatively efficient government operations 
anywhere in our time has been the space race, and precisely 
because it was a competitive race between the Americans 
and Russians. The Russians won in the 1950s, the Americans 
in the 1960s, and maybe the Russians will in the 1970s. 
This will have a huge effect on the future of mankind, 
but probably with its main impact during the years of my 
grandchildren’s senescence rather than my children's or 
my own. This is the only reason why it has not been 
discussed in this survey. 

Into the unknown 

The final main worry is fear of the unknown. I said at 
one stage in this survey that the 7-per-cent-per-annum 
rate of growth of knowledge in some important sciences 
today suggests that the forecaster of technological possi¬ 
bilities bv the year 201 a may be only approximately on 
beam if fifteen-sixteenths of a lot of what he says is dismissed 
by practical men today as the most absurd science fiction 
stuff. There is no chance that in these pages I will have 
envisaged even a small fraction of those fifteen-sixteenths. 
But, even within the ambit of what one can envisage, there 
are likely to be huge problems ahead. Our decision-making 
mechanisms are not even approximately prepared to meet 
most of them. In the medical field alone, some time between 
1972 and 2012, we may gain the power to postpone death 
for longer than would really redound to the total happiness 
of mankind ; we may be able to order custom-built babies, 
to instil artificial intelligence, and to control large parts of 
human behaviour by both drugs and electronic devices 
implanted inside the head. Who on earth is going to decide 
who should or who may or who must not have resort 
to this sort of technology ? Man is now probably turning 
the corner into the road that leads to final solution of his 
economic problem ; but he is not yet in sight of providing 
the weakest of his own species with the means to appeal 
from tyranny to God. 
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Mrs Johnson's diary 

THE VANTAGE POINT: PERSPECTIVES 
OF THE PRESIDENCY, 1963-68 

By Lyndon Baines Johnson. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 642 pages . 
£5.50. 


Beloved, 

Were you wise to write “ The 
Vantage Point ? ” You are as good an 
author as Eisenhower—or Harry 
Truman—or Herbert Hoover, and 
your ghost writers are as dedicated as 
theirs. What is more you have at your 
disposal what you yourself designed to 
l>e “ the best presidential library in the 
world.” And of course there are all 
those 250,000 pictures of you that Mr 
Yoichi Robert Okamoto was always 
shooting. 

I admit I encouraged you. I admit 
I was at my wits’ end to think of any 
other way of keeping you occupied 
these last three years. 

So it’s written. But should it be 
published ? 

I. If you publish: 

1. It will set the record straight. 
After all those years in which you sat 
in silence while the eastern establish¬ 
ment liberals and all those Harvard 
columnists and newsmen vilified and 
derided you you’ve at last got a chance 
to tell it like it was. 

2. You've got a wonderful story to 
tell. What other president was shot into 
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office by an assassin’s bullet, established 
himself within 12 months as a national 
and world leader, won an election by 
the biggest plurality in history and 
then, with renomination and re-election 
within his grasp, surrendered power in 
the interests of national unity and 
world peace ? 

3. Even your enemies will have to 
admire your patience and restraint. 
Now when you are at last free from 
the constraints of the White House you 
are still the tireless creator of consen¬ 
sus. You still want us all to “ reason 
together.” You still have malice toward 
none and charity for all. (Though I’m 
glad you found room for that quote 
about the bombing pause: “Appar¬ 
ently it’s easier to satisfy Ho Chi Minli 
than it is Fulbright.”) 

II. But, if you do publish: 

1. Some peop^ will still say that 
there’s not all that much here which 
is new—that you gave the cream of 
the story to Walter Cronkite in those 
TV interviews two years ago—while 
those who are determined to do you 
down will say that you haven’t 
answered here the questions and criti¬ 
cisms that were thrown up then. You 
and I know of course that nothing 
will satisfy the nitpicking eastern 
metropolitan press gang. 

2. Some people will still fasten on 
the difficult episodes—the revolution in 
the Dominican Republic, what 
happened in the Gulf of Tonkin, the 
riots in Detroit, those setbacks in the 
1966 mid-term elections. It was a 
brilliant idea to break up the whole 
story of the presidential years into 
topics—“ The Struggle for Justice,” 
“Peace,” “Quality of Life,” “Thaw¬ 
ing the Cold War,” etc—because it 
makes it easier to recognise all that 
you’ve done in each area and prevents 
the reader exaggerating the political 
recession after 1966. 

3. Although I hate to say it, some 
parts of the story do not read as well 
as others. People being what they are, 
a lot will go after the Vietnam 
chapters in the hope of finding grist 
for their defeatist mills. Whether by 
accident or not. these sections don't 
seem quite as easy to follow as, say, 
those that deal with the Great Society. 
Although you always give us very full 





information, like what time, to the 
minute, every cabinet meeting began, 

I sometimes found it hard to know 
who was doing what in all the 
decision-making, or what places were 
not being bombed and why. And 
although I’m glad to hear no more 
about people like that awful Eric 
Goldman or Richard Goodwin I 
wonder if it won’t raise some eyebrows 
to leave them out altogether ? (I was 
proud that with all you have to tell 
you found five lines to spate for my 
campaign for beautification.) 

My Conclusions: 

It’s grand to have it written. But I 
dread seeing you idle, if you let it go 
off to the printer now. And publication 
will mean more misrepresentation and 
the souring of the juices of retirement 
in the hill country you love. Why not 
lock it away in the archives, for the 
historians ? You remember that’s what 
Bob McNamara did with that book 
of his about the Pentagon. 

Your loving 
Wife. 

One hundred weeks ago 

THE NIGERIAN CIVIL WAR 

By John de St Jorre. 

Hodder and Stoughton. 437 pages. 
£5.50. 

Two years after the collapse of the 
secessionist eastern region of Nigeria 
the word Biafra is for most people just 
a memory of an Oxfam poster. For some 
it still symbolises the wages of tribal¬ 
ism, or the inevitable fruits of giving 
the blacks their independence. But for 
two and a half years the war between 
Biafra and federal Nigeria filled the 
columns of the world’s newspapers, set 
British backbenchers against their 
parliamentary leaders, aroused a 
bizarre assortment of Catholics, 
maoists, liberals and humanitarians to 
fever-pitch, and gave the names of 
such obscure places as Umuahia or 
Owerri a dreadful familiarity to every 
television viewer in Britain. 

Few people could understand what 
the war was about. Oil, tribal hatred, 
Ibo security, religious animosity and 
naked greed were all offered as expla¬ 
nations, but none was very close to the 
truth. The origins of the war were com¬ 
plicated and the truth was often 
obscured by passion. Today the truth 
is no less complicated than it was, but 
most of the passion has gone. Mr de St 
Jorre’s excellent book is therefore a 
reminder that Africa’s biggest country 
is still recovering from a civil war in 
which peihaps one (million people died. 
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As he makes clear in the introduc- before the outbreak of war had been 
don, Mr de St Jorre has not set out to. the victims of carefully planned 
write the definitive history of the massacres in various parts of the federa- 
war. The presentation he adopts, “ in tion, which had claimed perhaps 10,000 
which narrative, analysis and personal lives. 

reminiscence play leap frog with each There are few stones he leaves 
other,” does lead to some problems of unturned—his chapter on the role of 
sequence and repetition. But these mercenaries on both sides of the war 
shortcomings are amply compensated makes fascinating reading—but the 
for by the lucidity of his judgment theme is not primarily one of exposure 
and the vividness which he imparts to or revelation. Rather, it is a non- 
his descriptive passages. partisan account of the war, presented 

It is not surprising to find these in a highly readable form. Mr de St 
qualities in one of the few people to Jorre writes with panache, and only 
have visited both Nigeria and Biafra occasionally does he get carried away 
on several occasions during the war (into saying, for instance, that the 
and to have kept his head, both Biafrans launched the air war, 
literally and figuratively. Mr de St “thereby triggering off an escalation 
Jorre’s judgment was clearly not which was to rebound on them with 
destroyed by the compelliing arguments tragic consequences”), 
put forward by the federal side any If this book has a fault it is one of 
more than it was by the astonishing omission. The extraordinary story of 
qualities of courage and determination Britain’s representatives on the inter- 
that were so evident in Biafra. He pays national team of observers in Nigeria 
tribute to both, but he remains objec- is not fully told. Mr de St Jorre makes 
tive throughout the book. no mention of the British member who 

Apart from this objectivity, the was sacked for helping the Nigerians, 
particular virtues of Mr de St Jorre’s and subsequently made the claim— 
book are the descriptions of Nigeria which was upheld by a tribunal—that 
in the months leading up to the seces- he had been asked to spy by the 
sion of the east, and the way he conveys British. Nor does he tell the tale of 
the atmosphere of life inside Biafra another British observer who received 
when it was at its most beleaguered, confidential documents from the mili- 
Skilfully wending his way through a tary attache at the British high 
labyrinth of tribal and military commission in Lagos, which were then 
complexities, he shows very clearly forwarded to a former British observer 
the difficulties faced by General Gowon who was actively propagating the 
who, at the age of 31, emerged as the federal cause in Britain, 
compromise candidate for the leader- Mr de St Jorre’s other omission also 
ship of a “ jerry-built ” federation concerns Britain. He devotes consider- 
which had gone through two coups able space to the British involvement, 
d’etat in seven months. And he and defends the principle. What he 
demonstrates equally clearly the state never grapples with—though he 
of mind of the Ibos, who in the year frequently alludes to it—is Nigeria’s 
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constitutional arrangement on indepen¬ 
dence, for which Britain was wholly 
responsible. If, without being tautolo- 
gous, one can reduce the causes of 
the war to a single phrase, that phrase 
is Nigeria’s constitution. The Nigerian 
federation, like every other that 
Britain has set up, proved disastrous. 
Within the federation centrifugal 
forces, reinforced by inequalities of 
wealth, education and political power 
in different parts of the country, were 
always greater than the centripetal 
ones. And the defeat of Biafra, though 
it put paid to any further thoughts of 
secession, did not solve the problem of 
a constitutional arrangement satisfac¬ 
tory to all Nigerians. Until one is 
found, Nigeria’s diversity will always 
threaten to be more powerful than its 
unity. 

Public lives 

RICHELIEU AMD HIS AGE, VOLUME III: 
POWER POLITICS AND THE CARDINAL'S 
DEATH 

By Carl J. Burckhardt. 

Allen and Unwin . 488 pages . £5.25. 

This is tlhe third and final volume of 
the English edition of Dr Carl Burck- 
hardt’s major work on Richelieu. It 
covers the period, from 1635 onwards, 
of the great war against Spain and 
Austria and it concludes with the 
cardinal’s death and a discussion of 
his successor, Mazarin. Like the pre¬ 
ceding volumes, it is learned and 
detailed, with a tendency to stop and 
start which makes it awkward to read, 
but with a tendency to digress and to 
discuss which is most interesting. This 
is not the definitive study of Richelieu 
which at one time it seemed likely to 
be, and it has its disappointments, but 
it is a work packed with information 
and sensible comment. 

In some ways Dr Burckhardt is a 
restrained writer. He does not wallow 
in all the drama, scandal and gossip 
whidh have attracted others. Yet we do 
find in his book the extraordinary 
atmosphere of intrigue in which Riche¬ 
lieu lived, which Dr Burckhardt docu¬ 
ments very fully. Thus we read how 
Richelieu deliberately and cunningly 
thrust Cinq-Mars into the king’s life. 
There is no speculation abouit the 
nature of the relationship that grew up 
between Louis XIII and Cinq-Mars, 
nor why the king had such a passion 
for his favourite. Yet we are given 
great detail about Cinq-Mars’s involve¬ 
ment in conspiracies. Even after hf$ 
execution, we learn of Richelieu’s 
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“ avalanche of requests ” directed 
against the surviving members of Cinq- 
Mars’s circle. We are told that Riche¬ 
lieu, then in the worst of health, was 
threatening the king by claiming that 
Cinq-Mars had revealed certain secrets 
before dying. This whole study is an 
examination of the intense and tortu¬ 
ous relationship that existed between 
king and cardinal. Yet at the same 
time it is a political study which seeks 
to throw light on the two men’s 
different approaches to policy. The 
differences between the two after Cinq- 
Mars’s death were also affected by the 
king’s war-weariness and inclination to 
make peace. It is undoubtedly in this 
consideration of what is personal and 
what is political, as well as in the study 
of continental history beyond purely 
French affairs, that this history deserves 
most commendation. 

Murder as fiction _ 

THE REVOLUTION SCRIPT 

By Brian Moore. 

Cape . 261 pages . £175. 

WHITE NIGGERS OF AMERICA 
By Pierre Valli&res, translated by 
Joan Pinkham. 

Monthly Review Press . 288 pages . 
£3.40. _ 

A documentary novel is a bastard 
literary form if ever there was one, 
and what Mr Brian Moore has written 
is satisfactory neither as fiction, nor as 
journalism, nor as political analysis. 
Infuriatingly, it still makes gripping 
reading. He has recounted the story of 
the Cross-Laporte kidnappings that 
took place in Quebec at the end of 
1970 through the eyes of the 
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kidnappers. In the process, he adds a 
huge amount of detail to the accounts 
that appeared in the press at the time : 
the cafes where the terrorists made 
telephone calls, the subway routes they 
took, the places they hid their cars in. 

He also adds a host of details that, 
as an outsider who never actually 
interviewed the members of the Quebec 
Liberation Front (FLQ) cell that 
abducted Mr James Cross, he could 
not possibly have known. He places 
words in his characters’ mouths, 
thoughts (and even dreams) in their 
heads that are obviously invented and 
could conceivably result in a libel suit 
were it not that his literary victims 
are being held behind bars. He is 
rather more discreet when it comes to 
depicting the words and actions of Mr 
Pierre Trudeau, the prime minister, or 
other members of the federal and state 
governments. Here he falls back on pop 
journalism. 

As the Sunday Times colour supple¬ 
ment was quick to appreciate, Mr 
Moore’s approach conveys the high 
drama of the kidnappings, the vacil¬ 
lations in the government response, and 
also the singuP - importance of radio 
and above all television to the* 
terrorists, who remain glued to their 
screens, dependent on the box for most 
of their information and also obsessed 
with getting themselves into the news. 
But the psychological effect of 
Mr Moore’s book can only be 
lamented. The FLQ emerges as a 
bunch of lovable kids, more tragic 
than their hostage. 

For a clearer impression of their 
motivation and ideology, one has to 
fall back on the one significant text 
that the movement threw up—Mr 
Pierre Vallieres’s “ White Niggers of 
America,” which has just appeared in 
translation. It is here that Mr 
Vallieres gives vent to his rabid anti- 
clericalism, his black-and-white vision 
of the class struggle, and his hopes for 
a global revolution aimed primarily at 
the United States. There are some 
moving passages where he recalls his 
boyhood in the slum hangars of Mon¬ 
treal, but the overall impression is of 
a half-educated mind gone dangerously 
astray. He shrugs off the democratic 
system as “the absurd freedom to 
choose between two, three, five and 
eight thieves” and justifies political 
violence, in the manner of Franz 
Fanon, as a kind of collective psycho¬ 
therapy. Mr Valliires’s book none the 
less makes fascinating reading as a 
case-study in the psychology of the 
terrorist. 
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This journal contains articles on matters 
of broad international interest and a 
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British and foreign publications on 
international affairs than any other 
comparable journal. Published quarterly. 
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Independent Bantustans? 
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Jobs, Poverty and the 
"Green Revolution" 
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The World Today 

Authoritative and objective, this journal 
not only deals with international 
problems but also includes articles on 
internal political and economic conditions 
in individual countries, written by 
authors with first-hand knowledge. 
Published monthly. 

The JANUARY issue includes: 

The proposed Rhodesian settlement: 
a personal view 

by Lord Alport 

Oil: OPEC and participation 
by Michael Field 
China's new foreign policy 
by Michael B. Yahuda 
A European Security Conference: 
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by Michael Palmer 
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Utopia obscured 

THE FRENCH SECOND REPUBLIC 

By Roger Price. 

Batsford. 393 pages. £4.80. 

Dr Price is an industrious man. He has 
consulted the works of the most im¬ 
portant French historians of the 1848 
period and has made himself familiar 
•with their researches. He has himself 
studied some of the relevant archives— 
particularly those concerning the June 
insurrection. He has read Marx, de 
Tocqueville and other contemporaries 
more carefully than most of those who 
are apt to quote them. The result is a 
book which will need to be read by all 
students of the period. This is 
no mean achievement, and it re¬ 
mains whatever criticisms can be made 
of details and of his manner oi treating 
the subject. 

Unfortunately, there art- many such 
criticisms to be made. It is difficult to 
avoid the impression, as one works 
through these somewhat densely 
written pages, that one lias arrived in 
the middle of an argument. The stu¬ 
dent who does not already posses* an 
outline knowledge of what happened 
between the revolution and 'the estab¬ 
lishment of 'the second empire is likely 


EUROPEAN MARKETS 
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Lamartine: standing for revolution 

to be confused. The reader who seeks 
to capture some of the idealism and 
utopianism of a great social movement 
will not find it here. The historian who 
hopes for a sustained narrative and an 
original analysis will be disappointed. 
A more direct exposition and discus¬ 
sion would have been preferable to a 
jumble of quotes. 

Long quotations are frequently 
followed by short sentences of approval 
or doubt. When the source of a quota¬ 
tion is consulted, one sometimes has the 
feeling (that it is all a most extra¬ 
ordinary mixture. Invariably one feels 
that the author cannot see the themes 
for his authorities. Occasionally the 
meaning is obscured by a clumsy 
and involved style. 

The author’s main concern is with 
French -society and with die distribu¬ 
tion of forces and tensions within it. 
He is less concerned with individuals, 
though when discussing the panicky 
abdication of Louis-Philippe Dr Price 
tells us how this shows the importance 
of the individual in history. But from 
this book we learn little about such a 
figure as I>amartine, who is usually 
cited as a source of information rather 
than studied as a part of the revolu¬ 
tion. And yet, in a long quotation from 
Marx, we are mid that Lamartine 
stood for the revolution itself, with its 
visionary content, its poetry and 
phrases. It is strange that Dr Price 
should ignore such a vital individual, 
and this perhaps suggests that he is not 
altogether in control of all the material 
he has collected to study this rich 
period in French history. 


Back outside 

POLITICS, FINANCE AND THE ROLE OF 
ECONOMICS 

By C. D. Foster. 

Allen and Unwin . 232 pages . £3.50. 

There is a double advantage to be 
obtained from the temporary employ¬ 
ment of outside experts in Whitehall ; 
the knowledge of the outside they take 
inside and the knowledge of the inside 
they take back outside. Unfortunately, 
the operation of the Official Secrets 
Act generally ensures that Whitehall 
gets the best of the bargain, and Mr 
Foster’s new book certainly confirms 
this. He joined the Department of 
Economic Affairs in 1965, moved to 
the Ministry of Transport in 1966 and 
survived there for a few more years of 
government. His book itself is very 
good indeed, but it does not live up to 
its grand title. Its subtitle, “ An Essay 
on the Control of Public Enterprise,” is 
a more accurate guide to its contents, 
and the author, in his preface, explains 
why. 

It seemed to me, however, that it was 
possible for me to write a book about 
one area where I had experience— 
public enterprise. While neither memoir 
nor contemporary history, nor contra¬ 
vening the Official Secrets Act, it might 
illuminate usefully some of the processes 
of government. 

Indeed it does. Of the recent spate of 
books upon public enterprise, it pro¬ 
vides perhaps the clearest analysis of 
the complicated triangular relation¬ 
ship between Parliament, government 
and the boards of public enterprises. 

Ministers have, in fact, far less 
influence or control over nationalised 
industries than is generally recognised. 
Their boards are answerable to Parlia¬ 
ment for statutory duties laid upon 
them—duties which are often vaguely 
defined and which ministers have no 
unique right to interpret. Mr Foster 
analyses the various ways in which 
ministers are able to influence the 
nationalised industries (through their 
control over finance and investment 
programmes, for example) and suggests 
various ways in which ministerial 
control could be made more effective 
in imposing financial discipline on the 
boards, while avoiding the trap of 
meddling in the details of their day-to- 
day operations. 

A weakness in the book, quite 
naturally, is its superficial treatment of 
recent events. Mr Foster does not show 
how, or indeed whether, the Conser¬ 
vative Government was able to bring 
pressure upon the nationalised 
industries in its policy of wage 
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de-escalation, though this is mentioned 
as an exception to the rule of minis¬ 
terial weakness. We shall have to wait 
for the next generation of temporary 
civil servants for the answers to this 
question. In the meantime, it is to be 
hoped that Mr Foster, having described 
one area of his experience in Whitehall, 
will take courage and write of others. 

Anti-iconoclasts _ 

SEARCHING FOR ICONS IN RUSSIA 

By Vladimir Soloukhin. 

Harvill Press . 191 pages . £2.50. 

THE WORLD OF ICONS 

By H. P. Gerhard. 

John Murray. 232 pages. £7.50. 

Why the increasing interest in collecting 
icons ? That question could be coun¬ 
tered by another : why the increasing 
interest in collecting anything and 
everything ? Mr Soloukhin, whose book 
has been translated into English from 
the Russian original, published in 
Moscow in 1969, puts it all down to 
the exhilaration of the chase. He is a 
poet as well as a prose writer, and 
suddenly, six years ago, he got the col¬ 
lecting bug and it fastened on icons. 
His account is a rambling one, an 
insight into life in Russian villages. 
Even there attics are ransacked for 
treasures of the past and part of the 
fun is -to remove the varnish from the 
blackened icons that you might be 
lucky enough to find in one. 

Mr Gerhard is a different animal : 
he is the scientific director of the Icon 
Museum at Recklinghausen. His book 
was first published there 14 years ago. 
Now, in its first English edition, it has 
been updated to take account of recent 
discoveries. 



The history of the concept of the 
sacred symbol and the custom of pray¬ 
ing to, or praying through, the icon is 
hugely complex. Byzantine worship of 
images reached its height at the begin¬ 
ning of the eighth century and then 
came, almost inevitably, the reaction. 
the iconoclast controversy lasted over 
100 years. It ended with a general 
resolution that the sacred icon 
was not identical with its prototype but 
could be a channel to it. Mr Gerhard 
discusses its early history, Byzantine 
art in the Balkans and then examines 
Russian icon painting in some detail. 
With some useful maps and a chrono¬ 
logical table, this is a book for the 
serious, but non-expert, reader, trans¬ 
lated in a somewhat stilted style. But 
some of the colour plates are splendid. 

Curate's egg 

EUROPE TOMORROW 

Edited by Richard Mayne. 

Fontana. 352 pages. 60p paper - 
bound. 


A most uneven co 1 Action of 16 essays, 
this, but worth buying or borrowing in 
order to read three of them. The 
book’s third essay, “ Europe’s role in 
world peace,” is an example of Mr 
Francois Duchene at his most stimulat¬ 
ing as a pyrotechnician of new ideas. 
Professor Jan Tinbergen, too, is at his 
formidable best when drily projecting 
forward possible changes in the pattern 
of Europe’s population. In a couple 
of pages towards the close of his 
short study Professor Tinbergen 
manages to concentrate a great deal 
of wisdom on the subject of ecological 
imbalance. Mr John Marsh and M. 
Pierre Uri take an unhysterical look at 
the common agricultural policy ; it 
should be required reading for all 
those willing to admit that a common 
European farm policy is in itself no 
bad thing but that changes in it are 
badly needed. 

Most of the other essays stray uncon¬ 
vincingly into the grey area where 
topics—education, public information 
—have nothing obviously European 
to suggest that they should have been 
included in this book. In this half¬ 
world the reader finds himself coping 
with sentences like this : “ Yet despite 
their virtual monopoly of political 
power, the national governments have 
failed to grasp the nettles of inflation, 
pollution, and alienation, which menace 
the welfare of the people.” At which 
point the time has arrived to move on 
to the next essay. 


Transnational 
Industrial Relations: 

The Impact of Multi- 

National Corporations 

and Economic Regionalism 

on Industrial Relations 

Edited by Hans GUnter 

This book is a survey of the pros¬ 
pects of industrial relations over¬ 
flowing the boundaries of national 
industrial relations systems. It is 
derived from a symposium held in 
Geneva by the International Institute 
for Labour Studies and pves a con¬ 
spectus of the views of American and 
European scholars together with those 
of high-level representatives of mana¬ 
gement and labour. 

£7 

Wealth 

from Knowledge 

Studies of Innovation 

in Industry 

J. Langrish, M. Gibbons, 

W. G. Evans and F. R. Jevons 

The authors have made a survey of 
the factors which lead to success in 
technological innovation. The study 
is based on eighty-four such innova¬ 
tions that won Queen's Awards in 
1966 and 1967. 

£4.95 

Socialist Economic 
Development 
and Reforms: 

From Extensive to Intensive 
Growth under Central 
Planning in the USSR, 
Eastern Europe and 
Yugoslavia 
J. Wilczynski 

This book examines all the significant 
aspects of economic reforms in the 
European Socialist countries. The 
reforms are analysed, critically 
examined and then discussed with 
relation to international specialisation 
and trade from the standpoint of 
economic growth and efficiency. 

£5 

Macmillan 
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Business Brief 


Who's afraid of the European 
commission ? 


When Britain signs the treaiy 
of accession to the European 
communities this weekend, it 
will also be agreeing to become 
involved in what has variously 
been described as 'a monstrous 
bureaucracy,” “ a toothless 
wonder ” and ,k the finest col¬ 
lection of governing techno¬ 
crats in the world 11 —the 
European commission in 
Brussels. Who runs this com¬ 
mission, and how much do they 
matter :* 

The commission lias three 
main functions in the EEC It 
is, first, a political aiiinriJ. Its 
nine commissioners have the 
sole collective right to put new 
policies up to the EEC’s chief 
decision-makers, the council 
of ministers, who represent 
the individual member govern¬ 
ments. 

Secondly, the commission 
issues regulations for the com¬ 
munity as a whole. This 
includes telling individual 
member states to get into line 
on matters that they have all 
previously agreed to, cither 
under the Treaty of Rome or 
under subsequent decisions 
reached by the council of 
ministers. 

Thirdly, the commission is a 
straight bureauciacy. It polices 
the EEC’s customs union and 
its rules for free movement of 
labour; it administers the 
mammoth common farm policy 
and makes annual proposals on 
farm prices; and it acts as a 
European monopolies commis¬ 
sion, with powers (which it uses 
somewhat sporadically) to 
check mergers, cartels and sell¬ 
ing arrangements which in its 


opinion inhibit competition. 
Governments, companies and 
individuals have the right of 
appeal against all its rulings to 
the court of justice in Luxem¬ 
burg. 

The commission thus has a 
big bailiwick, which it runs with 
about 6,000 people—a fifth of 
the size of Britain’s Depart¬ 
ment of Trade and Industry, 
lake most civil services, it is 
divided into permanent depart¬ 
ments (see box). Some, like 
agriculture, are big; others, 
like energy and harmonisation 
of legislation, do precious little 
but collect information and 
issue dust-gathering reports. 

On top of this permanent 
civil service sit the commis¬ 
sioners with their own person¬ 
ally appointed staffs. To a 
large extent the personality of 
the commission depends on 
these nine men, nominated by 
the member countries (two each 
by France, Germany and Italy, 
one each by the three Benelux 
countries) for a period of four 
years. Strictly speaking, the 
commission members are chosen 
jointly by all the common 
market governments; in prac¬ 
tice each government’s candi¬ 
dates are automatically 
ratified by others. 

The commissioners do not 
serve as representatives of their 
countries. They are forbidden 
to take instructions from their 
own governments, and have to 
take an. oath of independence 
and loyalty to the community 
as a whole before taking up 
office. But the method of selec¬ 
tion does mean that individual 
commissioners owe their jobs to 


the folks back home, and most 
spend a good deal of time keep¬ 
ing in touch This is not neces¬ 
sarily a bad thing; a good 
commissioner should have the 
ear of his own government in 
order to be able to get it to 
support the commission’s 
policies. 

When "commissioners’ disputes 
cannot be solved by referring 
back to the Treaty of Rome, 
the job of banging heads falls 
to the president. The persona¬ 
lity of the president is thus 
becoming increasingly impor¬ 
tant as the treaty itself is 
overtaken by events for which 
it provides no guidance. Among 
the matters in which there is a 
policy vacuum at present are 
the next steps for economic and 
monetary union, industrial 
policy, and regional develop¬ 
ment. 

President's powers 

Awkwardly, just at this moment 
when the role nf the president 
of the commission should have 
become more important, his 
status has in fact diminished. 
Historically, the commission 
ds the descendant of the 
high authority of the 
coal and steel community, 
set up under M. Jean Monnet in 
1952. M. Monnet enjoyed the 
full confidence—indeed, the 
reverence and awe—of all six 
governments ; they allowed him 
to handpick his own colleagues. 
This tradition of personal 
power was carried on by Herr 
Walter Hallstein, who presided 
over the EEC commission from 
its inception in 1958 until its 
merger in 1967 with the high 
authority and the Euratom 
commission. Herr Hallstein, 
one of the architects of the 
Treaty of Rome, succeeded in 
imposing his authority on his 
colleagues and lent credibility 
to the idea of the commission 
as the nucleus of a future 
government of an integrated 
Europe. This infuriated Presi¬ 
dent de Gaulle. 

In the end Herr Hallstein 
went too far. In 1965 the com¬ 
mission proposed what amounted 


to a federal budget for the 
community. President de Gaulle 
blew up, France boycotted the 
community for six months. 
Although the powers of the 
commission under the treaty 
were preserved intact (and Herr 
Hallstein stayed on), its nerve 
was broken. Under the Luxem¬ 
burg compromise which put an 
end to the 1965 crisis, it was 
agreed that in future the 
presidency would be held for 
only two years, and rotate 
between member countries. This 
more or less guaranteed 
that no future president would 
be able to establish great per¬ 
sonal power. Herr Hallstein’s 
immediate successor, M. Jean 
Rcy, provided an element of 
continuity, but not of clear poli¬ 
tical leadership. 

The present team 

The present nine commission¬ 
ers are an odd-job lot. Their 
average age is just over 51. Most 
are politicians, reflecting the 
political leanings of the coalition 
governments who have 
appointed them. France has pre¬ 
ferred to appoint academics and 
civil servants, consistent with 
its policy of keeping the com¬ 
mission in its politically subor¬ 
dinate place. 

Signor Franco Maria Mal- 
fatti, the present president, is 
a keen, young (aged 44), Italian 
Christian Democrat on the 
make, who was minister of posts 
and telecommunications in 
Rome before he came to Brus¬ 
sels. He has worked immensely 
hard to make a success of his 
presidency, but with a discre- 
tiuu and low profile which 
have left many people wonder¬ 
ing whether he is really there. 
His caution at least prevented 
the commission making an Aunt 
Sally of itself, as some of his 
staff wanted, by issuing a 
counterblast to Mr Wilson’s 
misleading 1970 white paper on 
the costs of entry. 

At 63, Dr Sicco Mansholt is 
the only remaining giant from 
the days of the Hallstein com¬ 
mission : a Dutch socialist, resis¬ 
tance hero, Dutch minister of 
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agriculture and fisheries from 
1945 until appointed vice- 
president of the commission 
with special responsibility for 
agriculture in 1958. A tough 
political negotiator rather than 
an administrator or economist, 
he is the architect of the com¬ 
mon farm policy. 

M. Raymond Barre, aged 47, 
is the commission's French vice- 
president: a didactic professor 
of economics, good gaullist, 
believer in fixed exchange rates, 
the real architect of the fortu¬ 
nately abortive attempt to 
achieve monetary union in the 
Six. He has taken a bit of a 
battering this past year, but 
by sheer doggedness he is now 
coming back into his own for 
his final year in the commission. 

The third vice-president is 
the German trade unionist Herr 
Willi Hafcrkamp, 48, who has 
been in charge of energy policy 
(including Euratom) since 1967. 
A prominent member of Herr 
Brandt's ruling German Social 
Democrat party, and former 
member of the provincial 
assembly of Rhineland-West- 
phalia, Herr Haferkamp has 
been strangely cowed into taking 
a back seat in commission dis¬ 
cussions. Admirers say he is a 
conciliator ; but he seems to lack 
the drive to overcome national 
vested interests, like the French 
oil monopoly. This is one reason 
why the community has not got 
a common energy policy. 

Others in commission 

Signor Altiero Spinelli is the 
commission’s man with heart : 
he spouts ideas and ideals, not 
surprisingly after a total of 16 
years in prison or in exile while 
his native Italy was under Mus¬ 
solini (and when he himself was 
a communist). A postwar 
leader of the European federal¬ 
ist movement, he cheerfully 
admits to knowing little about 
industrial policy and technology, 
of which he is in charge; but 
pushes both hard in the name 
of European integration. 

M. Jean-Francois Deniau, 43, 
the second French member of 


the commission, is a charming, 
handsome and brilliant former 
French civil servant. He made 
his name in the 1962 and 1970- 
71 British entry negotiations 
as master-fudger of the French 
language when trying to secure 
compromises that would allow 
Britain in. For trying so hard for 
this in 1962, M. Deniau was 
sent in disgrace by President de 
Gaulle to be France’s ambassa¬ 
dor to Mauretania. He tried 
unsuccessfully to be elected as a 
gaullist deputy, despite uncer¬ 
tain political convictions, arid 
hopes to become president of the 
commission next year when it 
will be a Frenchman’s turn. 

Herr Ralf Dahrcndorf, 42, a 
German professor of sociology, 
is in charge of external relations 
and trade: which means the 
trade talks with America and 
Japan. A formidable and out¬ 
spoken intellectual who has 
maddened his colleagues by 
pointing out in an unfortunate 
manner (anonymous newspaper 
articles of which he then leaked 
his authorship) what is sadly 
true ; that the commission’s 
powers arc now slight. English 
wife, perfect English speaker; 
as a Free Democrat, he has 
only a narrow political base in 
his home country. 

M. Albert Gopp6, 60, the 
Belgian member of the com¬ 
mission, is a handy but conser¬ 
vative compromise choice for 
his divided country ; he is a 
Flemish Roman Catholic. A 
former minister of economic 
affairs, he was vice-president of 
the high authority of the ECSG 
from 1952 until joining the com¬ 
mission in 1967. 

Mr Albert Borschette, 51, of 
Luxemburg, has been his coun¬ 
try’s permanent representative 
to the European communities 
for 12 years. He is essentially 
an experienced diplomat rather 
than a politician—with a cosy 
and reassuring presence, regu¬ 
larly trotted out to calm the 
fears of British anti-marketeers. 
The undeclared tenth member 
is M. Emile Noel, 49, secretary 
of the commission since 1958 


Who's who in the EEC Commission 
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(Dahrandorf) (Borschette) 
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The nine commissioners meet once a 
week, decisions are taxen by simple 
majority, although in practice formal 
votes are rare The commissioners are 
bound to support collective decisions 
Each has his own private staff, a kind 
of ministerial cabinel which is the link 
between him and the administrative 
machine. Cabinet staff usually come 
from the same country as the commis¬ 
sioner, but Signor Spinell. recently 
broke with precodent by appointing an 
English chef do cabinet 
The commission itself is divided into 
18 departments and 10 specialised 
services, oach run by a director-general 
who is the equivalent of a permanent 
secretary The relationship between a 


and a man of considerable 
influence 

The present commission's 
term of office runs until the end 
of 1972, when a new commission 
of 14 members will have to be 
appointed—including two mem¬ 
bers from Britain and one each 
from Ireland, Denmark and 
Nomay. The Malfatti commis¬ 
sion is already looked on as a 
dying-duck team,' whose princi¬ 
pal task is to prepare for the 
new commission of the Ten. 
Most departments assume that 
no new major policy initiatives 
will be launched until the new 
commission takes office—except 
that the directorate-general for 
competition is currently making 
quite a stii with a spate of anti- 
monopoly rulings. 


commissioner and his departments is 
roughly like that of a British minister 
and his civil servants 

By last November the commission 
had a full-time start of |ust under 6,000, 
mostly in B'ussuls but with 0 sizeable 
contingent in Luxemburg They con¬ 
sisted of 



Brussels Luxam 1 

Total 

Administrative 

1378 

burg 

271 

1S99 

Executive 

821 

252 

1073 

Interpreters 

469 

72 

541 

Secretaries 

1670 

406 

2076 

Manual 

242 

58 

300 

Locally recruited 

163 

69 

232 

Total 

4743 

1078 

5821 


What kind of commission will 
the new one be ? Britain's 
choice of commissioners will be 
important here. Agreement 
between the British and French 
to appoint mere officials on both 
sides would make the position of 
the Mansholts and Spinellis 
impossible, and so cast in 
concrete the notion of an 
unambitious commission. A 
decision by the British Govern¬ 
ment to appoint men of political 
or national weight—even figures 
of senior ministerial rank from 
both major political parties— 
would force (he French to 
follow suit and determine the 
character of the future commis¬ 
sion. This could be the most 
important European decision 
Mr Heath will take in 1972. 
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With business in 

two hemispheres 

you need a 24-hour bank 



If your business is with countries 
as far apart as, for example. 

West Africa and the Philippines 
it saves you a lot of time and 
trouble if you can deal through one 
banking organisation that is open for 
business somewhere round the world, 
right round the clock. Ever since Standard 
Bank and Chartered Bank came together in 
one far-reaching group, every office of each has been a 
contact point for the services of the other and the global scope of both. 


Standard and Chartered 
Banking Group Limited 

Constituent Banks: 

The Standard Bank Ltd., 10 Clements Lane, London EC4N AB 
The Chartered Bank, 38 Blshopsgate, London EC2N 4AH 
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The expected million 

As expected, Britain's unemployment is over the politically-sensitive million mark. 
Mr Carr has to worry about the teenagers and the over-45s in the dole queue. But 
things really ought to start getting better soon 


Expectation took away none of the misery of Thursday's 
news that the jobless in the United Kingdom now number 
over im. Despite the help from the mild weather, 
kind to outdoor work, the count on Monday, January 
10th, was 1,023,583 (4.5 per cent) when Northern 
Ireland is included ; and 977,538 when it is left out Yet 
this dreaded figure came in a week which lfcft no doubt 
that a consumer boom is in full swing. What, if anything, 
should the Government do ? 

It could be argued that the boom is still not boomy 
enough. In the last three months of 1971 British consumers 
increased their spending in real terms by about £8om (at 
constant 1963 prices), or 1.3 per cent. This followed an 
even larger rise, of 1.6 per cent, in the previous three 
months when Mr Bather’s midsummer tax boosts were 
first felt. Good going, it would seem: an annual rate 
of rise in real consumption of between 5 and 6 per cent. 
Even so, spending seems to be only on the course set 
by Mr Barber in his March budget. It is not yet hitting 
the new and higher target set in the July mini-budget. 
It may be going to reach it. A lot of optimistic shop¬ 
keepers now think it will. But it may be salutary, as 
the Prime Minister signs the treaty of accession to the 
European Economic Community this weekend, to remind 
ourselves how much more slowly British living standards 
have been growing than those of our new European 
partners (see chart below). There is a lot of catching-up to 


Shall we ever catch up? 

% change in consumer spending 1960-69 at constant 1963 prices 
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be done. 

What is tormenting Mr Barber just now is not whether 
consumption is rising fast enough, but why the consumer 
boom has done so little to put Britain’s factories in top 
gear. If the figures are to be believed, industrial output in 
November was the same as in October—and thus lower 
than in the summer months. In both engineering and 
metal manufacture it had drooped noticeably since then; 
and only a small part of the decline could be ascribed 
to the Coventry toolroom strike and other trade union 
disputes. None of the other main industries—chemicals, 
textiles, food, drink and tobacco, or miscellaneous manu¬ 
facturing—broke new high ground in November. The 
extra demand for goods in November was apparently 
still being met by imports and from stocks. 

It is now clear that one of the first responses to Mr 
Barber’s hefty cuts in purchase tax and removal of hire- 
purchase controls last July was to order more from 
overseas. Imports of television sets, refrigerators, furni¬ 
ture, record players, tape recorders and cameras all 
increased sharply last year. So did those of footwear. 
The reason why Britain’s import bill did not get out of 
hand—and why we had a large balance of payments 
surplus in 1971—was that imports of machinery and 
other capital goods were reduced. 

The rest of the extra demand since July has been met 
from stocks. The surprise is that the rundown, particu- 
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larly in steel stocks, has continued so long : especially 
as firms have a hugely unproved Cash flow and the banks 
aie falling over themselves to lend. Nobody warned Mr 
Barber of the possibility of prolonged destocking, not 
that the creation of new jobs would take so long. These 
are the two domestic boobs that his economic advisers at 
the Treasury made. Both of them could be signs of 
greater efficiency in British management. Unfortunately, 
while the first, working with lower stocks, is wholly desir¬ 
able, the second, working with lower manpowei, creates 
nasty social problems. 

The first thing that Mr Robert Carr, the employment 
minister, has to do about the million-long dole queue 
is to discover just who is in it. That is easier said than 
done. The statistics are poor In many ways it is easier 
to classify the jobs than the jobless. Employment in 
Britain has never got bac k to its peak before Mr Wilson’s 
deflation in 1966, when nearly 26m people had 
jobs. Today only just over 24m have them. Coal¬ 
mining and textiles have shed labour hugely over this 
time (by 33 pei rent and nearly 20 per cent respectively), 
but they were dropping long before ; indeed, the spillover 
into unemployment in coalmining ceased a couple of 
years ago as miners retired or found other occupations. 
The drift from the land is also of long standing. In some 
other industries a shake-out has been something quite 
new. The public utilities—gas, electricity and water— 
clipped their labour force by 15 per cent in the 4^ years 
u> the late summer of last year, more than reversing their 
job creation in the preceding 4^ years. Since 1967 almost 
every sector of British industry has run down its labour 
force; manufacturing as a whole has done so by 
just over 7 per cent in five years. The service industries 
have contracted their labour force less: exceptionally, 
banks, insurance companies and the other financial and 
professional services have expanded their employment 
even during the squeeze times. 

In the first big squeeze of the mid-1960s, in the 18 
months 10 the summer of 1967, Britain’s industries 
increased their output only maiginally, but their employ¬ 
ment fell by 31 per cent ; so productivity—ie, output 
a head—went up about 4 per cent (see table). After 
devaluation m November, 1967, industrial output rose 
sharply, but still employment declined ; so output a head 
soared. In 1969 and 1970, employment drifted a little 
lower ; the gains in both production and productivity 
were modest. Then, in the nine months between the final 
quarter of 197° the third quarter of 1971, employ¬ 
ment went down by as much as 3^ per cent , there was 
only a small rise in output—of just over 1 per cent—but 
productivity gained a substantial 5 per cent, unusually 
strong in a time of stagnation. As our table shows, the 
industries that have shed most labour have enjoyed the 
hugest productivity gains. 

This has been the productivity pay-off from the jobs 
squeeze. Who have been the victims ? A growing pro¬ 
portion of them arc under 18. In November, the number 
of young persons wholly unemployed was 72 per cent 
higher than a year before, although the rise in adult 
unemployment, for both men and women, was only 
43 per cent. Last summer, there was evidence of students 


registering at the exchanges in the hope of getting tem¬ 
porary jobs ; this may indicate that the young are using 
the exchanges more than they might do in better times 
when jobs could be found without very much bother. 
But the high figures may also reflect the difficulties of 
getting jobs for those who do not have higher education. 

In absolute numbers, however, the hard core remains 
the 45-65 age group. There has not been a large rise 
among the over 65s, presumably because those who in 
easier conditions might have sought a retread job have 
not felt it worthwhile registering today. Inevitably, the 
average length of time in unemployment has increased. 
Those out of a job for between 8 and 26 weeks now 
make up something like 30 per cent of the total unem¬ 
ployed, compared with 20 per cent in the mid-1960s. 

Among different industries, the biggest proportional 
rises in unemployment in the past year have been in iron 
and steel, mechanical engineering (particularly metal¬ 
working machine-tools), and aerospace equipment manu¬ 
facture and repairing. Even in construction, which has 
been seeing a revival, there has been an about average 
increase in numbers unemployed. As usual, it is those in 
the consumer durable industries who have suffered least; 
and those in the investment industries who have suffered 
most. 

Mr Carr must worry about the young and the over~45s 
on his registers. He must also keep an eye on the extent 
of the short-time working in the Midlands : over half 
the “ temporarily stopped ” in this month’s count were in 
this prosperous area. Usually, February’s figures are 
slightly worse than January’s. If there were a combination 
of unlucky breaks—if February’s weather is bad, and 
the miners are still on strike—next month’s count of 
unemployed could even be as high as i£m. But the 
Government should not be panicked into new reflationary 
action until the budget in March. The employment 
climate could change quite significantly after mid-year 
if the boom is sustained ; it will, in any case, be helped 
by seasonal factors after next month. It does look, how¬ 
ever, as if, by March, tax curt will again be in order— 
provided the front against wage inflation is not breached 
by surrender to the miners’ Strike. At present, the fight 
against inflation is going rather well ; wage costs were 
actually reduced in November. 


The shake-out in two squeezes 
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The engine that Rolls built 

The Government has now set out, as it promised to do, the events 
that led up to Rolls-Royce's bankruptcy almost exactly a year ago. 
But there is far more to the story than it tells 


The white paper published on Thursday (Cmnd 4860) 
goes as far as the Government decently can at this stage 
to say what happened, without getting drawn into saying 
Whose iault it was. The Department of Trade and Indus¬ 
try’s own inspectors and the Commons estimates commit¬ 
tee are both, in their separate ways, digging that particular 
scam. The fact remains that someone, somehow, got 
Rolls-Royce into the sort of mess that is going to cost 
the country £2 50m to get it out again. This is roughly 
what it will cost to carry through the RB 211 engine 
programme. Allowing for the devaluation of the dollar, 
the Government is going to have to find around 
£i9om-£ig5m. The unfortunate Rolls-Royce share¬ 
holders (and some bankers) have already contributed a 
further £5301. There will always be an open question 
whether the Government was right to go on with the 
project once Rolls-Royce’s bankruptcy had provided it 
with a way out. 

The ploughing on was very largely a personal decision 
by the Prime Minister. The new Rolls-Royce board 
consisting then of Lord Cole and Mr Ian Morrow, advised 
cancellation. The white paper gives them the full credit 
for this. Cancellation would have cost 25,000 jobs at 
Rolls-Royce and its sub-contractors, and probably put 
both the Lockheed company and Trans World Airlines 
into receivership in America. Neither failure need have 
disturbed the Nixon Administration unduly, because they 
would have opened the way (o mergers and rationalisa¬ 
tions that would have been politically impossible in any 
other climate. But “ our reputation as a trading nation,” 
to which the white paper refers in its concluding para¬ 
graphs, began increasingly to worry Mr Heath. It became 
plain to his advisers within weeks of Rolls-Royce’s 
bankruptcy that if Lockheed could find the money to 
hold on, he would find the money to finish the RB 211, 
whatever it cost. In the event, this is £ioom less than 
it would have cost under the terms of the old Rolls-Royce 
contract. For that we should, presumably, be thankful. 

On January 22nd last year, when Lord Cole, Mr 
Morrow and Sir Henry Benson of Cooper Brothers (the 
firm which was then carrying out a detailed survey of 
Rolls-Royce’s books) went together to the Ministry of 
Aviation Supply to tell the Government the worst, Rolls- 
Royce was committed to delivering 555 engines to 
Lockheed at a price which would have shown a loss 
on their actual manufacturing cost of £9501. Because 
the engines were going to be as much as a year late, and 
probably below specification at that, there would probably 
be damages on top of that of around £som. This would 
have put the total cost of the RB 211 contract at around 
£350111. The Government has managed to raise selling 
prices by a total of £5om, and to avoid the question of 
damages by the simple expedient of letting Rolls-Royce 


go bankrupt (so that all its contracts became void). This 
has involved renegotiating a raft of sub-contracts at 
appreciably higher prices, but that is cheaper than pro¬ 
tracted lawsuits dragged through the American courts. 

How could miscalculations as vast as Rolls-Royce’s 
be made ? This is the engine that Rolls-Royce told the 
Wilson government less than three years before would 
cost £65|m to develop and would show a profit. The 
Wilson government eventually believed it. Mr Wedgwood 
Benn, who, as Minister of Technology at the time, agreed 
to put up £4701 towards the development cost—leaving 
Rolls-Royce to raise the other £i8m—has been widely 
blamed for pushing Rolls-Royce into accepting impossible 
terms from Lockheed in order to get a foothold in the 
American market for civil aircraft. This is unfair. The 
truth is the other way round. It was Rolls-Royce that 
was applying the pressure to an exceedingly nervous and 
reluctant Mr Benn. 

The mystery that is deepened by the white paper is 
how Rolls-Royce managed to conceal the true state of 
its affairs from so many people for so long. The Industrial 
Reorganisation Corporation was a*skcd by Mr Benn to 
look the company over. It reported sourly that 

in the past Rolls-Royce’s profit forecasts have been 
significantly over-optimistic. It cannot, therefore, plausibly 
be argued that Rolls-Royce's problem is only the short 
term liquidity difficulty which will be solved when good 
profits are seen in 1974. . . . The argument of jam 
tomorrow will not wash. 

The IRC made plain that it believed Rolls-Royce was 
in the sort of mess where the £ r 2om which the IRC was 
offering to advance (in two separate loans of £iom 
each) would deal only with the immediate short term. 
But even the IRC seemed to be thinking it was a mess 
that needed tens, rather than hundreds, of millions of 
pounds to sort out. 

Rolls-Royce was beginning to know better. By the time 
Mr Heath came to power in the middle of 1970, the 
company knew that the cost of launching the RB 211 
would be almost double the original estimate. It was 
working out at £u8|m—which, with the Government 
providing £47111 and the IRC its first advance of £iom, 
left £6i|m to find. This was roughly three times what 
the board had considered the absolute maximum it could 
commit to developing the RB 211. It was because the 
management had convinced Mr Benn that £i8m was 
the upper limit which its capital resources would run 
to that he had agreed to put up nearly 70 per cent of 
the estimated cost. 

By the autumn of 1970 things were looking even worse 
than in midsummer. Launching costs had risen to £13501, 
so now Rolls-Royce had to find £78111 to finish the engine. 
On top of that, the management had begun to realise that 
it stood to lose £4001 on the actual production cost of the 
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engines, so the true bill was beginning to look closer to 
£i2om. There were other troubles. Sales of other engines 
were £i8m below forecast and the ending of investment 
grants was expected to reduce cash flow by £15111. Rolls- 
Royce urgently needed £6om. It got this—or the promise 
of it—from the Heath Government (which offered £42111) 
and from the banks (which were persuaded to put up the 
remaining £i8m). Momentarily, this meant that 
Rolls-Royce was back to square one, with the Govern¬ 
ment now committed to launching aid amounting to 
-£8901, the banks providing another £i8m, and the IRC, 
£iom.; that left Rolls-Royce with only its original £i8m 
to find. But the relief was short-lived. Within weeks, 
launching costs had risen again, to £14901; the expected 
loss on the engines had doubled to £9001 ; and the 
Government was holding back the extra money until 
it had an independent report commissioned from Cooper 
Brothers on just how much Rolls-Royce really needed. 
Yet still the warning bells did not ring. 

There are some paragraphs in the white paper that 
almost defy belief. Up to the moment when the chairman 
and deputy chairman of Rolls-Royce, accompanied by 
Sir Henry Benson of Cooper Brothers, called to tell 
ministers that the company was insolvent and would 
probably be breaking the law if it continued trading 
the Department’s j of Trade and Industry] monitoring of 
the project and the review by Cooper Brothers, which 
was not yet complete, had given no warning of this 
crisis which became apparent only from technical and 
financial assessments completed by the company a few 
days before January 22nd. 

If this really is true, everything said before and since 
about Rolls-Royce’s lack of any financial control must 
surely be an understatement. This is the aspect of the 
RB 211 debacle that the DTI inspectors are most con¬ 
cerned with. It must be quite difficult to lose track of 
figures as large as those with which Rolls-Royce was 
involved. Ministerial statements since the company’s 


bankruptcy have been regularly punctuated by admissions 
that the Government still could not get reliable figures. 
As recently as last September, when the new contract 
was finally signed with Lockheed, Mr Frederick Corfield, 
Minister for Aerospace, was saying the estimating still 
gave him nightmares. 

Rolls-Royce is one of this country’s biggest Companies. 
Businesses of this size and repute do not flounder suddenly 
for no apparent reason. Sir Denning Pearson, the deposed 
chairman of Rolls-Royce, who doubled as managing 
director until he was dismissed in the last salvage operation 
before the company’s bankruptcy, recently told the 
estimates committee that if he had not secured the 
original RB 211 contract Rolls-Royce would have been 
put out of business by lack of work. He implied a readi¬ 
ness to take on work at almost any price, even at an 
initial and possibly continuing loss. 

This reflects the belief shared by most people in 
aviation that, once committed to a project, governments 
usually stay committed—however wrong the figures sub¬ 
sequently turn out to be. In order to get them committed 
in the first place, there is a temptation to shave estimates 
to the bone lest their sheer size frightens ministers 
from participating in the project. It is in this atmosphere 
that projects like the RB 211 start. 

The white paper shows, depressingly, that it is also in 
this atmosphere that they are very likely to continue 
after the necessary few heads have rolled. A handful of 
new men at the top of Rolls-Royce are now trying to 
discipline the solid phalanx of the old guard out of the 
old, insouciant, arrogant way of life. It is proving hard 
and uphill work. And the RB 211, all £2 50m worth of 
it, is joyfully flying in California, where a reluctant 
American Congress has been forced to pick up Lockheed’s 
bills just as the British taxpayer picked up Rolls-Royce’s. 
“ This thing,” the British Prime Minister could fairly say 
to the American President, “ is bigger than both of us.” 


This green and pleasant what... ? 

How frightened should we allow ourselves to be over claims that 
the world is slowly poisoning itself to death ? 


No sane person wants to find gelignite in his jam, 
cyanide in his sandwiches or toluene di-isocyanate in 
his tea. All these treats were available on British beaches 
and in the countryside this week, to add variety to the 
usual oil slicks and sewage. But there really is a world 
of difference between occasional accidents and the long¬ 
term collapse of society that eminent and otherwise 
sensible scientists have been forecasting if civilisation 
continues to exploit modem technology to its limits. 
Pollution is nasty ; and it is the sign of rich and 
expanding economies that it is increasingly legislated 
against. 

The laws in Britain have been considerably tightened. 
They are about to be tightened still more. Mr Peter 
Walker, Secretary for the Environment, is going to slip 
a clause into his bill for local government reform that 


will give local authorities powers to oblige industry 
to observe a new and much stricter industrial code, 
on pain of new and much heavier penalties. This will 
get very neatly round the otherwise insuperable problem 
of finding parliamentary time for new legislation about 
rules for what industry may or may not pour into 
rivers, the air, down holes, or deposit on dumps. Techni¬ 
cally, cleaning up the British environment is a doddle 
that presents no problems other than cost. 

What caught Mr Walker out this week was his failure 
to distinguish between deliberate and regular pollution 
and the accidents that no one can legislate against. 
Whitehall should have learnt its lesson from the Torrey 
Canyon. The breaking up of a giant tanker was inevitable 
sooner or later; the crowded English waters were as 
likely a place as any for it to happen ; and, when it did, 
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Europe 

becomes part of the 
expanding world 
ofAerialite 

Just as the expanding world o' Aerialite knows no frontiers of 
output and development, so it is inevitable that Aerialite's world 
should expand across international frontiers. 

The first frontier crossing has been into Holland with Aerialite's 
acquisition of Maas Kabel N.V. The immediate result will be to 
provide the Dutch power and electronics industries with direct 
access to Aerialite's sophisticated skills and techniques and 
specialised knowledge. But this Dutch acquisition is only the first 
step in long-range plans for bringing Europe into Aerialite's 
expanding world. The history of Aerialite shows that expansion 
is continuous. Such a history provides the impetus for a non¬ 
stop drive across the land frontiers of Europe. 

The linking of Aerialite and Maas Kabel N.V. is evidence 
that such a drive has already begun. 


Aerialite the power people 


Aerialite Limited, Castle Works. Stalybridge. Cheshire SKIS 2BS and Holland. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

F.T. ‘30’ 700? 
Asks Beckman 

“The general census of opinion among leading market experts is for a 
further advance in the F.T, 30 to above the 520 level, some say to approxi 
mately 6G0 over the next 12 months. In other words majority opinion is 
projecting a move of at least another 100 points. It must be considered that 
the market has rallied by a similar amount over the past six weeks and the 
psychological response to a penetration of the three year F.T. 30 top at 520 
could lead to price levels far beyond that anticipated’* says R. C. Beckman, 
described as Britain’s leading authority on technically oriented analytical 
procedures, in the latest issue of Investors Bulletin. In a special article 
entitled “Outlook '72”, Investors Bulletin investigates the possibilities and 
implications of the next index move to come and the circumstances that 
could generate a super bull market bringing the F.T. 30 to a level of at least 
700 over the coming year. 

UNCERTAINTIES STILL PREVAIL 

But a pragmatic approach must deal with the problems confronting 
investors now. 

WE’VE HAD A EUPHORIC RISE IN EQUITY PRICES... HOW MUCH 
FURTHER CAN IT GO? IS IT TIME TO TAKE SOME PROFITS ... 
OR TIME TO BUY MORE SHARES FROM WEAK SELLERS? HOW 
MUCH FURTHER SCOPE IN THE ENGINEERING SECTOR? WHAT 
ABOUT OILS . .. AND GOLDS? 

In our January issue these questions and many more are answered. As a 
special supplement to the Bulletin, Mr. Beckman gives a technical analysis 
of the Master Portfolio, comprising buy, hold and sell recommendations on 
over 400 shares. Each share is individually rated for potential profit and 
a price target for the period assigned. Valuable stop-loss orders are advised, 
in addition to professional trading procedures. Regular coverage is given of 
Wall Street and the Gold sector. 

This month’s Report also includes a complete analysis of the Haller Theory 
Composite Chart showing market trends. The Economist (Nov. 8th 1969), 
referring to the Haller Composite, stated . . . “it is remarkable how the 
charts have appeared to give accurate forecasts of impending market 
trends.” 

NO RISK TRIAL OFFER 

In order to give you an indication of what Investors Bulletin can do for 
you we are making a NO RISK introductory trial offer. For no more than 
£5.00 you will receive Investors Bulletin over a period of two months. In 
addition, we will send all intermediate bulletins which may, at times, total 
two or three a week. If at any time during the first month you feel the 
material does not suit your needs, you may keep these issues for future 
use and request the return of yoiT initial subscription without further 
obligation. Start now with the current issue whilst the offer is still open. 
Post the coupon immediately and receive the report by return of post. 


Investors Bulletin Ltd., Suite 491 Park West, Marble Arch, 
London, W.2. 

I enclose herewith £5.00 in accordance with your NO RISK 
introductory trial offer. 

Name .*. 

Address . 

..ECl 
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What do you know 



be useful for getting a foothold in this dynamic 
economy. But to unravel the intricacies of Japa¬ 
nese business you will need the assistance of 
specialists. In fact, you will need FUJI BANK. 

Fuji's distinguished economists and experts 
have researched the problems you will be most 
likely to encounter, and have helped many for¬ 
eign firms to set up flourishing businesses here. 
It's part of the comprehensive service offered by 
Fuji, the leader in Japanese commercial banking. 
Even those already well-informed about Japan 
will find it very useful to consult Fuji. 


it pays to go with FUJI and grow with FUJI 

$FUJI BANK 

C.P.O. Box 148, Tokyo, Japan 

Overseas Offices: New York, Los Angeles, London, OOssetdorf, New Oeirti, Spout, 
Djakarta. Hong Kong 
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we were caught wholly unprepared. The methods used 
to try to disperse the Toney Canyon’s oil, which ranged 
from bombing to the liberal use of paint stripper every 
bit as poisonous as some of the chemicals now being 
washed up in Cornwall, were not effective. Several years 
later, with a spanking new Department of the Environ- 
ment, there is nothing to suggest that the country is anv 
better equipped. 

By Wednesday, the Department of Trade and Industry 
was admitting that it knew all about the sunken Spanish 
freighter and the cargo it carried almost as soon as 
it happened. But it did not notify Mr Walker’s depart¬ 
ment because there was no machinery for doing so. 
One of the most useful contributions the anti-pollutionists 
could make would be to insist that governments have 
suitable emergency arrangements to neutralise sudden 
accidents of this sort. 

The case that is now gaining respectability in some 
parts of the scientific establishment is much more start¬ 
ling than this. It is that we should actually pull back 
from those technologies that carry the risk of pollution 
with them. This was argued forcefully, and at con¬ 
siderable length, in the January issue of the Ecologist, 
which was published last week and earned for itself 
a counterblast in that older scientific journal, Nature. 
The case put by the Ecologist is Malthusian-modem. It 
consists of a double-sided attack on (a) the growth of 
populations, which is hardly new, and (b) the growth of 
economies, which certainly is. 

The Ecologist argues that, in order to keep pace 
with growing populations, and their growing demands 
for a better standard of living, the world is forcing the 
pace of both agriculture and industry. Intensive farm¬ 
ing, together with its new strains of crops, is only possible 
under a regime of artificial fertilisers and pest control 
chemicals which arc used on such a scale that in the end 
they must irreparably upset the usually sturdy balance of 
nature. Expanding industrial production, meanwhile, is 
consuming the earth’s irreplaceable resources, its fuel and 
its minerals: at a rate that will, the Ecologist implies, 
said us back to the stone age just when the things that 
made stone age life tolerable—trees, lush vegetation and 
abundant food—will have been destroyed by our farming 
methods. When intelligent men feel like this about the 


way their society is going there has been a major break¬ 
down in communications somewhere along the line. 

The cures the Ecologist suggests are born of despair. 
Apart from the obvious recommendations with which 
few would disagree—like a watch on pollution, the re¬ 
cycling of a good deal of material now called waste, and 
tighter control on the use of persistent chemicals in food 
and on the land—most of the cures sound worse than 
any but a dotty projection of the present disease. The 
Ecologist calls for a switch from synthetic materials back 
to natural ones, because the former consume non¬ 
renewable fossil materials and the latter do not, suggests 
that family life is disintegrating because there are 
machines to do household chores, and wants road 
building to be stopped in order to drive people out of 
their cars and back into public transport. 

This was more than the editors of Na'ure could 
take. Their counterblast began with a challenge to 
the Ecologist’s population projections ; pointed out that, 
just as mankind switched from burning timber to burning 
oil long before the supply of trees had run out, so are 
we likely to switch from oil to nuclear and fusion power 
long before all the oil has been consumed ; and reminded 
the Ecologist of the effectiveness of that old-fashioned 
device, the price mechanism, in choking off demand for 
scarce resources and encouraging the switch to cheaper 
and more abundant substitutes. 

This lines the scientific establishment up m two sharply 
defined camps, with the optimists defending the good 
technological life and the pessimists damning it for ills 
present and to come. Unfortunately, a lot of people who 
will take up the cudgels with them will not have read 
either side’s case, and the argument is in danger of being 
carried out on the level of a bar-room wrangle. This is 
the worst that could happen. Rachel Carson was ridiculed 
when she first wrote about the risks of persistent chemicals, 
and she died before she could see them one after the 
other banned. Some of the points made by the 
Ecologist have a valid foundation too, but they have 
not been helped by the way it has set them down. And 
how strange it is that scientists so dissatisfied with the way 
things arc going on earth should wholly ignore the pos¬ 
sibilities of escaping to the moon and eventually the 
planets, there to create a green and more pleasant land. 



Gelignite on the Mersey. dumps of cyanide In the Midlands ... carting chemicals from Loos beach 
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The wives still smile , but the strike has already turned grim 



The miners are busy 
getting nowhere 


British industry remains unaffected by 
the miners’ strike, which this weekend 
enters its third week. Provided that 
Mr Robert Carr does not initiate 
another surrender by court of inquiry, 
the chances of the miners winning 
any worthwhile concession still seem 
to be receding as steadily as the futile 
anger of their pickets is increasing. 
While the National Coal Board spent 
three hours on Wednesday telling the 
National Union of Mine-workers that 
they had no more money to offer and 
that the Government was preparing to 
budget for a lengthy strike, the miners’ 
frustration broke out into self-defeat¬ 
ing violence. 

On Monday, Mr Jack Jones, general 
secretary of the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union, emphasised at his 
union’s 50th birthday rally that the 
coal piled inside the power stations 


Pit pay last spring 

Average weekly earnings £29.60 

Increase over previous year 14.2% 

Average weekly hours 41.2 

Average hourly rate 
(excl. overtime) 65.7p 


Their earrfings underground: 7% got 
under £20; 15% got £20-£25; 31% got 
£25-£30; 38% got £30-£40; and 9% 
got over £40. 


could not be “ blacked ” by his mem¬ 
bers. On Tuesday, the mine officials' 
union, the 24,560-member National 
Association of Colliery Overmen, 
Deputies, and Shotfirers, decided that 
it would not join the NUM’s strike. 
On Wednesday Mr Derek Ezra, chair¬ 
man of the National Coal Board, once 
again told Mr Joe Gormley, the 
miners’ president, that it was impos¬ 
sible for the NCB to increase the cash 
offer which was rejected when the 
miners struck at midnight on January 
9th. On Thursday, the Government let 
it be known, discreetly, that as far as 
it was concerned the affairs of the 
nation could proceed for at least 
another month without the strike 
causing any serious disruption. On 
Friday Mr Robert Carr, the Employ¬ 
ment Secretary, was due to meet the 
NUM and NCB leaders. The NCB 
faces an empty kitty and a Govern¬ 
ment reluctant to help out. 

Photographs of angry pickets trying 
to prevent equally angry lorry drivers 
from shifting fuel filled this week’s 
newspapers. Some ugly incidents, such 
as NCB office girls getting earth thrust 
into their faces at Doncaster on Wed¬ 
nesday, have disturbed the leaders of 
both sides. But the picketing has failed 
to cause any break in the work of the 
NCB’s largest customer, the Central 
Electricity Generating Board. Normal 


power supplies have been maintained 
in all parts of the country, as though 
the strike was not on. Pickets have 
stopped some road tankers carrying oil, 
which is essential to start furnaces 
burning pulverised fuel, but the CEGB 
is maintaining normal supplies through¬ 
out the country. 

More than 10 million tons of coal is 
still lying in the CEGB stockpiles, 
enough to meet 6£ weeks of average 
winter electricity load. Thanks to 
the mild weather, actual demand is 
some 700,000 tons a week below 
the winter peak consumption. 

The Department of Trade and 
Industry has had no complaints about 
power shortages from any organisation 
since the strike began. An “ emer¬ 
gency ” committee, formed by Mr 
John Davies’s department when the 
strike began, is meeting only once a 
week to keep an eye on the situation. 
The one crisis of the strike is occurring 
inside the industry itself. Because of 
the refusal of some strikers to support 
the safety precautions a total of 137 
pits now have pickets actively prevent¬ 
ing such work as fire, flood, and gas 
detection. The union itself wants the 
safety work to go on. The NCB is 
refusing to say just how many 
pits are now in danger of 
being flooded, gas-filled of affected 
by fire ; but both the manage¬ 
ment and the union realise that a 
growing number of underground 
workings are now in a “very tight” 
position. The consequence of the 
unofficial ban on some safety workers 
going underground is that a growing 
number of coal faces will be unwork¬ 
able when the strike does end. 
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When Britain joins 

-willyou be ready? 

Will you be ready for Europe - ready to take advantage 
of new opportunities and markets - ready for the com¬ 
petition? And do you know the pitfalls? 

In its 25 years the EIU has nelped hundreds of clients to 
get established abroad - by providing advice and guid¬ 
ance on markets and marketing, on setting up sub¬ 
sidiaries, acquisition or licensing arrangements,factory, 
warehouse and store location and in many other ways. 

Perhaps the EIU can help you. 

1972- 


1947 (&rio 


25 years of international research and consultancy 

The Economist Intelligence Unit Ltd 

Director of Research 

Spencer House, 27 St. James’s Place, London SWiA iNT 
Telephone ox-493 6711 

Regional Head Offices: New York, Brussels, Johannesburg and Melbourne 
The EIU has offices or representatives in 35 other countries 
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Businpii^ Established 1B1H 


Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. 

PRIVATE BANKERS 

NEW YORK • BOSTON • PHILADELPHIA • CHICAGO 
NASSAU 

Brown Brothers Harriman Services AG, Zurich 

STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31,1971 


ASSETS 

Cash on Hand and Uue from Banks 
U S Government Securities, Direct and 
Guaranteed 

State, Municipal anrl Other Public 
Securities 

Other Marketable Securities 
Loans and Discounts 
Customers i lability on Acceptances 
Other Assets 


$ 94 , 298.476 

58 , 659,260 

65 , 889.822 

1 , 391,951 

204 . 840.178 

14 . 655.932 

17 , 419 .690 

$ 457 , 155,299 


LIABILITIES 

Deposits 

Acceptances l ess Aincjnt in Portfolio 

Other Liabilities 

Capital 

Surplus 


$ 409 , 714,062 
15 . 127.776 
5 , 568,177 
8 , 000,000 
18745,284 
$ 45 /. 155,299 


PARTNERS 

J Lugene Banks 
Moreau 11 Brown 
Walter H Brown 
Prescott Bush 
Granger Costikyan 
William R Driver, Jr 

Terrence M Farley 
Ethridge T Gerry 


JohnC Hanson 
L H Harnman 
hvmkW Hoch 
Stephen Y Hord 
Ft l Ireland III 
T H Kingsbury, Jr 
Hotiort A I ovctl 
John B Madden 


1 homas McCanct? 

I. J Newquist 
William F- Ray 
Robert V Roosa 
l Parks Shipley 
Maarten van Hengel 
JohnC West 
Kmqht, Woolley 


W Averell Harriman 


LIMITED PARTNERS 

Louis Curtis Gmry Brothers K Co 


COMPLETE BANKING FACILITIES 

Correspondents Throughout the World 

Deposit Accounts • Commercial Loans and Discounts 

Commercial Letters of Credit and Acceptances • F oreign Exchange 

Custody of Securities ■ Corporate Financial Counseling 

Investment Advisory Service 

Brokers for Purchase and Sale ot Securities 

Members of Principal Stock Exchanges 


Licensed as Private Banker*, and subiect to examination and regulation by the Super mtendent of 
Banks of the State of New York and by the Department of Banking of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania Subject to supervision and examination by the Commissioner of Banks of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts The facilities of tho Chicago office ere limited to 
Investment Advisory and Brokerage Services 
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A LOT OF LITTLE THINGS ADD UP 
TO THE FINEST HOTELS IN HOLLAND 



A PLACE TO PARK WHEN YOU GET THERE. 


A CONFERENCE ROOMS, 

SO THAT YOU DO NOT HAVE TO HOLD 
YOUR BUSINESS MEETINGS IN YOUR 
BEDROOM. 



YEAR-ROUND CLIMATE CONTROL TO 
GIVE YOU BOTH COMFORT AND QUIET. 



GRAND RESTAURANTS FOR LEISURELY 
DINING WHEN YOU HAVE THE TIME, AND 
QUICK-SERVICE COFFEE SHOPS WHEN 
YOU DON’T. 



SECRETARIAL, TYPING, DICTATING AND 
DUPLICATION SERVICES THAT MAKE 
YOU FEEL YOU'RE ON A BUSINESS 
TRIP, NOT IN EXILE. 



FAST CHECK-IN SO YOU WONT MISS 
.YOUR APPOINTMENTS, AND CHECK¬ 
OUT SO YOU WONT LOSE 
YOUR CONNECTION. 


AMSTERDAM HILTON 

Away from traffic congestion, yet handy for rhe centre of the city 
and the RAI Building. Amsterdam sightseeing canal boats leave 
from the hotel's canal-side. From £6.68 single, £9,90 double. 


ROTTERDAM HILTON 

You're in the centre of the city, across the street from City Hall 
and the air terminal, a few minutes from the railway station. And 
the hotel has the finest businessman's facilities in Rotterdam. From 
£5.84 single, £8.38 double. 


For reservations call your travel agent, 
any Hilton International hotel, or Hilton Reservation Service. 
In London, call 493-8888; outside London, freefone 227. 



AMSTERDAM HILTON * ROTTERDAM HILTON 


Rates quoted do not include service and local taxes. All quoted rates are subject to 
adjustment to reflect fluctuations in Currency Exchange rates. 
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7bo temporature is rising for Scanlon, Lowry and Feather 


Engineering wages 


Car industry heads 
for trouble again 


The trade unions have broken off 
national negotiations with the 
engineering employers on wages. They 
have shifted their sights to picking off 
companies one by one, starting with 
the motor industry. This means that 
local union leaders in the key com¬ 
panies will have to bear the brunt of 
the coming pay batdes. Tlhe powerful 
joint shop stewards committee at British 
Leyfland has indicated that it is reluc¬ 
tant to do this. It is calling on national 
officials, led by the engineering union 
president, Mr Hugh Scanlon, to resume 
talks. Government changes to the 
unemployment benefits system are also 
influencing the situation. These would 
prevent men from claiming anything 
but supplementary benefits for the first 
nine days they are laid off by a 
strike elsewhere in the company. At 
present they get unemployment pay 
straight away. 

The unions have taken the massive 
national claim which the employers 
rejected as the basis for their pliant 
claims, and have already pudhed it in 
for Brrtish Leyflamd’s body shop workers 
at Cowley. When BLMC’s labour 
relations director, Mr Pat Lowry, last 
year concluded a measiwed-day-rate 
agreement giving £42 for a 40-hour 
week, Cowley took over from Chrysler’is 
Ryton plant (at Coventry) the 
unenviable role of the industry’s pay- 
setter. The new claim would lift that 
rate to around £52 for a 35-hour week 
plus juicy fringe benefits. 

This is a ridiculous claim, and 
moderate trade unionists must see it 
as a negotiating position only. But it 
raises the level of the claims that other 
companies will face. After a break¬ 
down early on Wednesday in talks over 
the pay claim for workers at Chrysler’? 
Unwood plant, the company could 
be hit by a serious strike there. The 


length of stoppage will depend on the 
mood of the workers at a mass meeting 
this Friday. If a strike there goes on 
for long, Ryton will run out of body 
panels and have to shut down, too. 

Linwood workers wanted £8 a week 
for near-parity with Ryton ; they were 
offered £3 on the same terms as their 
current deal or £4 with productivity 
strings. Their colleagues at Chrysler’s 
Luton and Dunstable plants have 
accepted in principle £4 under a 
similar deal with another £1.80 on 
January 1, 1973. In return, they would 
allow more manning flexibility between 
the two plants. B*nt the crunch for 
Ghryder will come when Rv ton’s turn 
to negotiate comes up again in the 
summer. Before the July negotiations 
get under way, the unions will have 
seen the differentials narrowed between 
Ghrysler’s various plants. Ryton may 
then try to open them up again. 

The hottest potato of all falls in 
Mr Lowry’s lap at British Leyland. H** 
is beginning talks with trade union 
leaders at Triumph’s Canley plant and 
Austin’s Longbridge plant ; he wants 
to get both off piece-rates and on to 
measured day rates. By the time 
negotiations start getting tough, the 
Cowley and Ryton awards will provide 
the bench mark. At jusit about that 
time Longbridge will be starting in 
earnest to put in the tooling for a new 
model. 


Code of practice 1 _ 

Beating the ban 
on talk _ 

There has been more backdoor con¬ 
sultation between the trade unions and 
the Government over the final draft of 
the code of practice*, published this 
week, than the unions like to admit. 
The document, which wSM provide the 
guidelines for the National Industrial 

•Draft code of industrial relations practice. 
HMSO, I 5 p each or £6 for 50 copies. 


«5 

Relations Court and tribunals opera¬ 
ting the Industrial Relations Act, even 
contains one clause (the very last one) 
that was drafted by the Trades Union 
Congress to cover the dismissal of shop 
stewards. 

The TUC maintained its formal 
position of no consultation of any sort, 
but it suggested its own version for 
the code months ago. Further com¬ 
ments were made by union-sponsored 
members in 'the Commons. There were 
even some trade unions affiliated to 
the TUC which were prepared to dis¬ 
cuss the code. The result is a document 
that gives much more emphasis to the 
role of responsible tirade unionism in 
industrial reflations, leaves much more 
room in the wording for local flexi¬ 
bility of interpretation, and reduces 
the Slightly patronising air of the 
original draft. 

The most important innovation in 
the final draft is the merest mention 
of status quo in the chapter on consul¬ 
tation. Mr Robert Carr felt he could 
not ignore this difficult concept, but 
refused to go as far as the engineering 
unions would like with a rigid 
definition that would be totally 
inappropriate in other industrial 
situations. The code uses a typical 
industrial society formula by referring 
to “ times of change,” and making it 
clear that managements must con¬ 
sult the workers* representatives at 
such times. 

The code is very far from an 
immutable document. It will be revised 
regularly without having to go through 
a formal parliamentary procedure. The 
first change, for example, will come in 
the section on disclosure of company 
information which awaits the report 
of the Industrial Relations Commis¬ 
sion. And the inference that managers 
at board level should be involved in 
industrial relations could strike home. 

Textiles _ 

ICI’s gentlemanly 
ways _ 

Imperial Chemical Industries is 
experiencing the first pangs of a long- 
avoided dilemma : whether to 
compete with its customers in the 
textile industry or to help them out. 
Typically, ICI has decided to be nice 
and gentlemanly, and to extend a 
helping hand to customers who might 
otherwise have to close down a section 
of their business with loss and pain. 

The dilemma has arisen over 
Crimplene—the processed form of ICI’s 
branded polyester, Terylene. ICI now 
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produces the ex^vonder yarn itself, 
having expensively acquired Qualitex 
and the yarn texturising bits of 
Carrington Viyella to do so. They are 
grouped in a company called Intex. 
But there are still the surviving 
members of the Crimplene club, to 
whom ICI supplies the Terylene for 
texturising, and the promotional back¬ 
ing to keep the Crimplene name in the 
shopper s eye and mind. There is now 
.too much Crimplene chasing too few 
buyers. Other fibre makers have 
invested heavily in polyester capacity, 
arid it is coming on stream when the 
clean silky look of polyester filament 
is out of favour. The more matt look 
of spun fabrics is in the ascendant. 
Filament prices have fallen about 15 
per cent in two years, 

ICI could go flat out to grab all the 
market itself, and tell the members 
of the Crimplene club to go run up a 
shutter. Instead, it is negotiating to 
pay them all to carry on producing, 
and has agreed to take the output 
that club members are not using 
internally. It will market it through 
Intex. This appears a bit mad since 
Intex can produce the stuff* more 
cheaply than anyone else ; the reason 
Intex was formed was to take advantage 
of a technical innovation that cuts 
costs by 20 per cent. There is some 
method in some of the madness. If 
ICI acted tough with the Crimplene 
club, the members (all loyal clients for 
other ICI fibres too) might find some 
cheaper polyester source. They would 
then pump it through their now- 
obsolete plants at prices just high 
enough to cover depreciation ; they 
could flood the texturised market with 
cheap stuff. 

But the terms on which it is sug¬ 
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gested that ICI may help such 
companies as Coats Batons and 
English Calico (which are quite 
capable of standing on their own feet) 
are over-generous. A rumoured pay¬ 
ment of around 40P per kilogram for 
processing is too much. 

And a four to five year span for a 
revised Crimplene agreement is at least 
four or five times too long: ICI’s hand 
would have been much stronger if, 
when Intex had been formed, ICI 
lrad made it plain that it was going 
to operate Crimplene as a wholly 
owned monopoly. Then the other 
producers would have come round to 
ICI to ask for terms, instead of calling 
it round to demand them. ICI is now 
getting hold of the Crimplene pro¬ 
duction capacity and the marketing 
policy in a way which looks expensive. 
No doubt the rumblings of those at 
Millbank who opposed the downstream 
move into textiles are growing louder. 
They are on the wrong rumble. The 
trouble is not the strategy, but the 
tactics. 

Bearings _ 

Japanese roll in 

The British bearing industry has called 
on the Government to prevent any 
more of its home market from being 
taken over by Japanese imports. A 
deputation from the manufacturers* 
association met Sir John Eden, 
Minister for Industry, on Tuesday. 
They said that 800 of the industry’s 
24,000 employees had been made 
redundant over the past two years and 
that a further 880 jobs are at risk. 

There is no doubt that the Japanese 
have made considerable inroads into 
the British market for small standard 
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bearings. Imports from Japan have 
increased 500 per cent over the past 
five years, doubling in the last two, to 
reach a £4111 total in 1971, or 15 per 
cent of Britain’s consumption. 

But there seems little that the 
Government can do to protect this 
particular industry. One of the com¬ 
plaints made to Sir John was that the 
majority of small electric motors made 
in Britain use Japanese bearings. That 
is quite right: 80 per cent do. But 
why ? The Japanese moved into this 
particular market when supplies were 
short. They rapidly found that noisy 
bearings are a problem for the electric 
motor maker. Noisy bearings can 
usually only be found when the 
motor is assembled. Then, at some cost, 
it has to be taken to pieces and put 
right. So the Japanese now sell bear¬ 
ings for this job that have been 
checked for noise. They now have this 
market sewn up for reasons of quality, 
not price. 

London Transport _ 

How to cut fares 

London Transport could keep its costs 
down by using its assets better, which 
is a more sensible idea than free fares. 
By far the biggest potential is in pro¬ 
perty, and both London Transport and 
the Tory leaders of the Greater London 
Council are at last waking up to this. 
London Transport has already identi¬ 
fied property schemes that could be 
worth £ioom. In one clever example 
going ahead at Aldgate it is leasing the 
air space over a railway line for 
£165,000 a year. 

In Japan private railway companies 
plan the construction of new lines and 


Key indicators : British economy 


Percentage change on 


Unemployment 

Total over 1m for first time since 
April, 1940. Underlying trend still 
up. 

Industrial output 

Static. 


Month 

< - 

Index previous 

1963-100 month 

three 

months 

one 

year 

Industrial 

production* 

employment* 

productivity* 

November 

October 

October 

125.5 

90.3 

139.0 

nil 

-0.5 

-0.6 

-0.5 

-1.0 

+0.8 

+1.7 

-4.8 

+5.3 

Average earnings 

The index of average earnings 
(which replaces that erf basic 
weekly wage rates in our table) 
has risen only 1 % in the latest 
three months. (The index excludes 
the earnings of employees in 
national and local government, 
distribution, banking, finance and 
insurance.) 

Export trade** 

Eng'g orders on hand* 
Retail trade* 
Unemployment* 

December 

October 

November 

January 

156 

118 

112.9 

173.4 

+9 

nil 

-1.6 

+1.0 

-1 

+1 

+0.6 

+4,6 

+3 

-4 

+3.3 

+42.1 

Average earnings* 

Retail prices 

Export prices 

Import prices 

November 

November 

November 

November 

189.0 

151.8 

146 

133 

-0.3 

+0.6 

"H. 

ml 

+ 1.1 

+ 1.3 

+H 

ml 

+9.0 

+9.2 

+9* 

+4 

Export trade , retail trade , engineering order books: in volume terms (value at 
constant prices). Unemployment: wholly unemployed excluding school-leavers; 
latest rote 3.8 per cent. 

*Seasonally adjusted *Provisional 
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French American Banking Corporation 

A SUBSIDIARY OF 

Janque Rationale de JParis 


Statement of Condition 

December 31,1071 

Assets 

Cash and Due from Banks. $ 01,665,361.79 

Call Loans and Bankers' Acceptances. 28,264,512.60 

U.S. Government Obligations. 14,818,851.20 

State and Municipal Securities. 16,709,643.53 

Other Securities. 2,997,178.96 

Investments in Affiliates. 10,001,000.00 

Loans and Discounts. 172.320,731.06 

Customers' Liabilities under Acceptances. ?"454,103.79 

Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets .. 3,731,891.49 

Total . $377,963,274^ 


Liabilities 

Current and Time Accounts. $309,395,430.09 

Acceptances: Less Amount in Portfolio. 37,748,299.67 

Reserve for Taxes, etc. 699,402.83 

Other Liabilities . 3.058.632.Q8 

Capital. 3,000.000.00 

Surplus . 18.000.000.00 

Undivided Profits . 6,061,509.86 

Total . $377.963.274.53 


Directors 


HENRY BIZOT 
Chairman ot the Board 
Honorary Chairman ot the Board, 

Banque Natlonate de Parle 
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President 
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PIERRE CALVET 
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Banque Nationaie de Paris 

ALEXIS C. COUDERT 
Partner, Coudert Brothers, Attorneys 

JEAN DROMER 
Deputy General Manager, 

Banque Nationaie de Paris 

CHARLES FARNIER 
Honorary Chairman ot the Board, 

Comptoir National d’Escompte de Paris 

JACQUES GEORGES-PICOT 
Honorary Chairman ot the Board, 

Compagnie Financiers de Suez et de 
V Union Parlsienne 

FRANCOIS HECKER 
Manager, Banque Nationaie de Paris 

PIERRE LEDOUX 
Chairman of the Board, 

Banque Nationaie de Paris 

GERARD LLEWELLYN 
Deputy General Manager, 

Banque Nationaie de Paris 

JACQUES G. MAISONROUGE 
President, I.B.M. World Trade Corporation 

JEAN MAXIME-ROBERT 

Vice Chairman ot the Board A General Manager, 

Banque de I'Indochina 

HUNTINGTON M. TURNER 
President, Turner, Koster A Co., Ino. 
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property developments as one 
indivisible operation, the property 
developments providing passengers for 
the railways. Before nationalisation the 
same thing was done in London. 
Legally, there are now all kinds of 
difficulties an .the way of development 
by London Transport, and it is sur¬ 
prising that the Conservative Govern¬ 
ment has not taken action to remove 
them. After all, the northern six 


Stations of the Victoria line created an 
increase in local property values that 
was reckoned to be higher than their 
cost of construction. 

London Transport is one of 
London’s largest landowners. It owns 
about 68 bus garages, single-storey 
buildings occupying an acre a time. It 
even owns some old horse tram depots. 
It has vast workshops, possibly too vast 
by modern standards. But it lacks good 


men from the property world to think 
of unusual answers to its unusual 
problems. Also, the authorities must 
give it permission to borrow in the 
same way as other property developers 
do (there are plenty of banks mining 
around). The legal restrictions on its 
ability to buy and develop land should 
be removed. It should simply be subject 
to the same planning controls as every¬ 
one else. 


Banking lesson from New York 


A new study of the lending policies, of 
the large New York city banks* should 
be required reading for Britain’s clear¬ 
ing bankers. It dispels many of the 
myths in this country about the 
supposed flexibility of overdrafts com¬ 
pared with term loans It also undeilines 
some of the challenges that Britain’s new 
regime of free competition m banking 
may set, once official policy shifts from 
ease to squeeze 

Admittedly, the banks which this 
study covers arc pecuhai animals. Nine 
giants held 93 pri cent of the $61 billion 
of deposits of all banks in New York 
city in mid-1970 Deprived of the free¬ 
dom to branch out of the cramped 
confines of the city, they arc unusually 
dependent on deposits from and loans 
to large corporations, concentrated in 
a few basic industries Business loans 
account for well over 60 per cent of 
their total lending portfolios; roughly 
a third of the value of these goes to 
corporations with assets of $ioom or 
more. Over half of the business loans 
of the New York city banks directly 
finance the capital spending of com¬ 
panies , only 25 per cent go to finance 
stocks and accounts receivable. All this 
sets New York city banks miles apart 
from London’s clearing hanks 

Term loans 

These distinctive features largely explain 
the very high ratio of term loans to the 
total business lending of New York city 
banks; the share rose from 4 per c ent 
in 1955 to 65 per cent in 1969. Many 
corporations have found that the use 
of such bank credits for the interim 
financing oi long-term capital projects 
not only minimises the risk of miscal¬ 
culating final costs in the early stages 
of plant construction, but also allows 
them to choose the most favourable 
moment to refund the loan in the 
capital markets. In the interim, the 
repayment terms of the bank loan can 
be neatly tailored to suit internal cash 
flows. So attractive are these advantages 
that about a third of the capital expen¬ 
ditures of American industry eventually 

*“ Lending to Business by New York 
Oiiy Barks.” By George Budzeaka. 
Institute of Finance Bulletin of New 
York University. 


financed 111 the securities markets are 
initially financed by commercial banks. 

Some British banks are alert to the 
potential for expanding such business 
here The old maxim against “ borrow¬ 
ing short and lending long ” makes 
little sense. The instalment feature 
written into the repayment terms of 
term loans makes them very liquid; 
despite the heavy weight of their term 
lending (most of it in the four- to five- 
year range), the average maturity of the 
loan portfolios of New York city banks 
is estimated at i£-i£ years. 

Another, more surprising, point is 
the extent to which American banks 
—like their British counterparts under 
the overdraft system—commit them¬ 
selves in advance to lines of credit to 
company customers. In the late 1960s 
the amounts earmarked under formal 
one- to two-year revolving credit com¬ 
mitments by New York city banks were 
equal to about half of the banks’ out¬ 
standing term loans. The amounts pro¬ 
mised under informal lines of credit 
(for one year or less) were two to three 
times larger than their outstanding short¬ 
term loans. Formal credit commitments, 
of course, arc legally binding and carry 
commitment charges, whereas the 
informal line-of-credit arrangements are 
merely gentlemen’s agreements; but, in 
practice, the banks strain every resource 
to honour them. 

Indeed, the skill of the New York city 
banks in thwarting all but the most 
draconian official attempts to curtail 
their ability to satisfy the demands of 
their business customers has been 
spectacular—and raises some interesting 
questions for this country. One point 
that comes out strongly from the study 
is the readiness of the banks to incur 
immediate losses in order to maintain 
the long-term goodwill of their 
tustonurs. During 1952-69, New York 
city banks sold securities at a loss in 
12 out of the 18 years. The average 
loss in 12 years was 0.83 per cent of the 
book value of their total security hold¬ 
ings, and profits taken in the other years 
recouped only half of that. When hard 
pressed, the banks have been quick to 
tap outside sources of funds, such as 
Eurodollars. 

The ingenuity of the New York city 
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banks in mobilising resources for lend¬ 
ing—first through running down their 
investment portfolios, then by turning 
to negotiable certificates of deposit, or 
long-term bank debentures, or perma¬ 
nent indebtedness to the federal funds 
markets (at rates in excess of the 
discount rate), or borrowings of Euro¬ 
dollars—has undoubtedly had an impact 
in speeding the velocity of circulating 
money in each squeeze. The ratio of 
gross national product to demand 
deposits in the United States rose 
by an average of 5$ per cent 
a year in the mid-1950s, and by nearly 
8 per cent in the 1966 squeeze, com¬ 
pared with an average increase of 
roughly 3! per cent a year over the 
past two decades as a whole. 

Commercial paper 

When bank ingenuity failed, the 
companies themselves stepped in. The 
credit crunch of 1966—and, later, the 
1969 squeeze—induced a number of 
companies deliberately to reduce their 
dependence on the banks, and transfer 
some of their borrowings to the com¬ 
mercial paper market. The shift was 
not merely a temporary adjustment. 
From just $2 billion in 1965, the volume 
of dealer-placed commercial paper rose 
to about $11 billion in 1969: a level 
equivalent to nearly 40 per cent of the 
total business lending of the New York 
city banks. No wonder the Bank of 
England is watching the nascent inter¬ 
company market in Britain with a 
jaundiced eye. 
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Those erratic rates: a 
foretaste of things to come 



You need e good hepd for the swings 


The sudden wave of speculation which 
hit the exchange markets at the end 
of last week—and which, by Monday, 
had sent sterling soaring to its new 
middle rate of $2.60, and pushed the 
gold price to another peak of over $46 
an ounce—seemed to have ebbed by 
the middle of this week. Although a 
large part of the gains made by the 
continental currencies stuck, some of 
the more wary speculators had begun 
to take their dollar profits. The D- 
mark, which on Monday had been 
more than £ per cent above its central 
rate, eased back to a more modest 
premium of about £ per cent. Sterling 
dipped back to $2.5772 at one point 
on Wednesday before closing at 
$2.5805. 

The striking feature of this week’s 
flurry was not the volume of trading— 
which never approached the staggering 
levels of pre-August crisis days-—but 
the extent of the swings produced in 
spot rates. It was a measure at once 


of the virtues for the authorities, and 
the headaches for traders, of the new 
rules permitting wider margins of 
fluctuation. In two days sterling moved 
through a range of nearly 4^ United 
States cents; an adjustment roughly 
20 per cent larger than would have 
been permissible under the pre-August 
exchange rate rules. While some central 
banks are thought to have intervened 
intermittently to support the dollar— 
the French, the Italian, the Belgian 
and, possibly, on Friday of last week, 
the British—exchange rates were left to 
take the bulk of the swing. Few central 
banks were keen to add still more 
inconvertible dollars to their reserves. 
Some bankers are saying that the 
shake-out has left a pattern of rates 
which looks a bit more realistic than 
that ruling a few weeks back, but few 
would be willing to bet that the new 
pattern will now stick. 

It is still something of a mystery 
what touched off the selling of dollars 


on Friday of last week. There were 
technical factors, of course. Both the 
drop in Eurodollar interest rates and 
the swing in forward exchange rates 
favoured outright purchases of key 
European currencies. Sterling was 
rebounding from the impact of Libya’s 
earlier switch out of pounds. But the 
major factor was undoubtedly sheer 
nervousness about the dollar. 

Everybody has happily known from 
the beginning that the dollar’s pre¬ 
sent devaluation will not eliminate 
America’s underlying payments deficit 
overnight. But now there is a new 
realisation that the American authori¬ 
ties—undoubtedly none too happy 
about the latest, somewhat disappoint¬ 
ing, statistics on their domestic growth 
performance—may be going to under¬ 
pin their boom by driving down 
interest rates still further, America’s 
payments deficit will therefore not be 
offset by an early reflux of short-term 
capital to New York. 

The statement from the EEC com¬ 
missioner, M. Raymond Barre, of the 
problems he sees still unanswered (con¬ 
vertibility of the dollar, financing of 
the American deficit, and the control 
of movements of speculative funds)— 
and Mr Sato’s unguarded admission 
that the yen, for one, may still be under¬ 
valued—may not further unnerve the 
markets. But the exchanges have seen 
only a foretaste of things to come. 

EEC and America _ 

Reading between 
the smoke signals 

Brussels 

Final agreement on Norway’s 

membership terms having been reached 
at the weekend, the common market 
commission resumed its trade talks 
with the Americans. Here, not 
unexpectedly, agreement was not 
reached. More talks will be needed on 
February 4th. But this week saw some 
advance from the irreconcilable 
position the two sides assumed before 
Christmas, with the Americans 

demanding concessions and the 

Europeans insisting that concessions 
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must be reciprocal. The likely s.iape 
of the short-term deal has begun to 
emerge 

First, there will be declarations about 
the items the future “long-term ” 
negotiations on world trade problems 
will cover. These will include not only 
tariff cuts but also the other things the 
Americans now feel strongly about: 
non-tariff barriers to trade, the effects 
on international trade of domestic 
agricultural policies, including the 
common agricultural policv, and the 
possible reform of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, which 
the Americans now say is not working 
out fairly to them. Secondly, as regards 
enlargement of the community and the 
trade agreements with the Efta neutrals 
that will follow, the Americans have 
stopped demanding that these agree¬ 
ments be frozen. Instead, it has now 
been agreed that the enlargement treaty 
(which will be signed this weekend) 
and the trade treaties will all be sent 
off to Gatt by the end of the summer, 
so that detailed, sector-by-sector 
negotiations can begin in the autumn 
on the items where the Americans 
claim to have a grievance. 

Thirdly, the Americans have with¬ 
drawn their apparent demands for a 
veto over the community’s farm prices 
levels and its preferential agreement 
with various Mediterranean countries. 
Instead they are concentrating on 
securing concrete concessions in 
return on the affected items: oranges, 
tobacco, maize. It is here that the 
negotiations could yet hit trouble, as 
the community will 'be demanding 
concessions in return. If nothing else, 
the whole episode has demonstrated 
the need for improved and continuous 
consultation between the community 
and the Americans, including Congress. 
The recent visit by a delegation from 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
to Brussels was a useful start to better 
understanding. 

Italy _ 

Power politics 

Home 

Although the Italians are enthusiastic 
Europeans, they £>eem just as prone to 
economic nationalism—when the chips 
are down—as the French. A serious 
row now centres on the award of a 
Rome power station contract to the 
German group, KWU (Kraftwork 
Union). Hitherto, big non-nuclear 
power staticn contracts have been 
cosily d up in talks between Enel, 
the nationalised electricity board, and 
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the Finmeccanica subsidiary of the state 
holding company Iri. This is an 
arrangement not so very different from 
what happens in some other industrial¬ 
ised countries. 

The first move was made by 
the Rome municipal electricity 
authority, Acea, which had been com¬ 
plaining about having to buy 70 per 
cent of its power from Enel at 
allegedly exorbitant prices. It there¬ 
fore deckled to build a 1,040 MW 
thermonuclear station of its own. Enel 
initially challenged this, insisting that 
it should supply the power instead, 
hut its plea was turned down 
by the state council, the top Italian 
administrative tribunal. But then, 
having invited foreign contractors to 
tender along with Finmeccanica, 
Acea had the effrontery—in Italian 
eyes—to award the contract to KWU 
of Germany. 

Acea’s committee of outside experts 
had good grounds for recommending 
the KWU bid. At £6im it is nearly 
£iom cheaper than the one from the 
Finmeccanica group. KWU Is also 
offering more favourable payment 
terms, and has undertaken that 55 per 
cent of the work will be farmed out 
to Italian subcontractors, thus creat¬ 
ing Italian jobs and easing the foreign 
exchange burden. Nevertheless, with 
remarkable speed, the Finmeccanica 
company mobilised the Italian big 
guns to bring Acea to heel. Delega¬ 
tions from Genoa (where the 
Finmeccanica company has its head¬ 
quarters) rushed to Rome, threats 
thundered from the unions, and the 
communists called for ministerial inter¬ 
vention. Accusations and counter¬ 
accusations were exchanged with some 
exuberance. 

Acea meanwhile has stuck to its 
guns, and is looking for finance. Even 
though it had a provisional offer of 
£53m back in 1969 from Imi, the 
state-backed export credit organisa¬ 
tion, it now reckons it wise to hedge 
its bets. 

Russia and Japan 

Few big deals 

Tokyo 

For years the Russians and Japanese 
have speculated about jointly develop¬ 
ing the vast mineral and other resources 
of Siberia. But the sad truth is that 
little has been achieved. And the 
Japanese do not expect much from the 
visit of Mr Andrei Gromyko, who 
arrives in Tokyo on Sunday. 

In hard terms there has been agree- 
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ment on two projects : Japanese help 
to develop the Siberian timber industry, 
for which payment will be made in 
timber ; and Japanese help to develop 
the port of Nakhodka on the Soviet 
Far East coast. The ambitious idea 
for the Japanese to help in the develop¬ 
ment of the natural gas resources on 
the Russian-owned island of Sakhalin 
came to nothing because the Russians 
insisted that the project should be 
linked to a much bigger development 
of natural gas in Siberia, involving a 
combined total development cost of 
$6oom, (while Sakhalin alone would 
require $150111) ; they also wanted 
finance from the Japanese government, 
although such credits have hitherto 
been reserved for developing countries. 
Last year the mam project under dis¬ 
cussion was the possibility of a 5,000- 
mile oil pipeline linking the prolific new 
Russian oilfield at Tyumen in west 
Siberia to the Far East coast. The cost 
of this is put at $1 billion, and Japan 
would get 10m tons of crude a year, 
or 5 per cent of its present require¬ 
ments. 

But here, too, there have been 
disagreements. One, inevitably, centred 
on finance. The Russians suggested 
that western oil firms might finance 
the project. This is not as silly as it 
sounds : Japan is now a big buyer of 
oil from the Middle East. The quid 
pro quo to the western oil firms would 
be a contract to supply European 
Russia with agreed quantities of crude 
from the Middle East. But it would be 
surprising if the Japanese (or western 
oilmen) would stake so much on 
Russian goodwill. So the oil project 
has come to nothing. Neither have dis- 
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U.S. markets 
areprofitable 
but the 
competition 
is tough. 


British companies are expanding into the USA. 

Because the returns can be high But selling into the mecca 
of marketing isn’t for the faint-hearted, the competition is tough 
and they are fighting in their own backyard. 

Irving can help. 

Through our London Branch you get direct access to all the 
commercial banking facilities of our Wall Street headquarters 
Complete financial services covering the whole of the USA Data 


on your particular US market, its history, present activity and 
forecast Location and introduction to agents, distributors, 
lawyers and consultants Credit information Help with planning 
and execution of mergers or acquisitions In fact, the whole range 
We are big enough ($i billion in deposits in London) to give 
you full international services yet small enough to give you 
personal attention 

Let Irving be your personal guide lo international banking. 


Irving Trust Company 

36-38 Gornhill London EC3 Telephone 01-626 3210 Telex 888851 /2 
Head Office One Wall Street, New York 
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Alexanders 

DISCOUNT COMPANY LIMITED 

The Directors make the 
following announcements 
regarding the year 
ending Dec 31st 1971 


* Subject to audit, the Balance of Profit for the 

year after providing for rebate and taxation and 
making a transfer to Contingency Account, is 
£1,007,000(1970 f620,000). 

^ A dividend of 3% on the Preference Shares, 
making 6% for :he year. 

A recommendation for a final dividend of 15% 
(f540,000) on the £3,600,000 Issued Ordinary 
Capital, making a distribution for the year of 
£705,000 (1970—£495,000 on Ordinary 
Capital of £3,300,000). 

% These dividends to be paid on the 10th March 
1972 to those shareholders registered on 
11th February 1972. 

% The Balance of Profit carried forward will be 
£933,000 (1970—£643,000). 

$ The General Reserve has been increased to 
£4,200,000 (1970—£2,500,000) by a transfer 
from Contingency Account. 

* Shareholders approval will be sought to 
capitalise £1,200,000 of General Reserve by a 

I for 3 scrip issue. This, together with the 1 for 

II scrip issued during 1971, will bring the 
total Ordinary Capital to £4.800,000 
(1970—£3 300,000). 

* 1971 has been the most prof itable year in the 
history of the Company. Two cuts in Bank Rate 
contributed substantially to these results. They 
we r e further enhanced when the opportunities 
created by the new rules for the banking system 
enabled a much larger book to be carried. 
Moreover the Company's annual turnover in 
money market securities has increased by about 
50 per cent, most of which has occurred since 
the introduction of these rules. 

These profits have not only made possible an 
increase in published resources but also an 
increase in inner resources. 


24 Lombard Street, London EC3V 9BA 

01 -626 9601, 01 -623 2161 (Dealers) TELEX 883126 
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cussiom about joint exploitation of 
Siberian copper deposits. 

Nevertheless the Japanese have good 
reasons for hoping for another break¬ 
through. They run a sizeable deficit 
on trade with Russia, and, given the 
emeiging slack in parts of their 
industry, would be more eager than 
before to jump at the chance of 
sales of equipment, steel pipe or what¬ 
ever would be involved in a big 
co-operation deal. The Russians, too, 
as part of their China policy, have 
good reasons for encouraging the 
Japanese at the present. But what 
looks more likely than a co-operation 
deal is a continuation of the rapid 
expansion of normal Russian-Japanese 
trade. Japan is now Russia's biggest 
non-communist trading partner. Given 
the Japanese appetite for raw materials 
and Russian needs for industrial 
imports, they are natural partners for 
trading if not for joint projects. 


Marine insurance 

Prove it first 


For the third time in three months the 
marketing manager of Overseas Con¬ 
tainers Ltd has attacked marine 
underwriters for their doubts about 
whether containerisation really does 
cut insurance claims. OCL (which is 
largely the P&O in another guise) 
is the leading container operator on 
the Australia run, and was one of the 
first into the field in the mid-ig6os. 
In those optimistic days OCL, along 
with the other container operators, 
imagined that it would offer cargo 
insurance as part of its general package 
service. 


But it rapidly became apparent that 
the big shippers would not wear this. 
They have reduced to a fine art pack¬ 
ing and choice of shipping so as 
to minimise pilferage and breakages, 
These skills show up in the form of low 
cargo insurance claims and so low 
cargo insurance premiums : cargo 
underwriters tend to fix a shipper's pre¬ 
mium almost entirely on the basis of 
his record over the past five or 10 
years. These shippers jibbed at the 
prospect of paying a standard cargo 
premium for containerised transport, 
along with other shippers, good, bad 
and indifferent, reflecting the average 
experience of all. So now a shipper 
still negotiates his insurance separately. 
Meanwhile underwriters have been 


grumbling that although pilferage has 
fallen, hijacking has continued, often 
in painfully huge lumps (eg, a whole 


container, full of whisky). Also, as the 
Department of Trade and Industry 
warned last week, there have been 
numerous recent instances of whole 
containers being lost overboard ; when 
the container arrives and goods are 
missing or damaged, sometimes 
(depending on the contract) the opera¬ 
tor can deny {-'ability because the 
container was badly packed by the 
shipper, or say that he was given a 
sealed container that was not opened 
at any point, and so on. 

One American insurer suffered such 
losses that he had to surcharge ship¬ 
pers who used containers. This case was 
exceptional. Other big American ship¬ 
pers, keeping records of which goods 
go how, with separate loss figures for 
containerised and non-containerised 
caigo, have been able to show that 
claims have been cut by efficient use 
of containerisation already and now 
get discounts on their cargo insurance 
rates. Other shippers will also 
automatically get cheaper cargo 
insurance if they have used container¬ 
isation efficiently and this shows up in 
their figures. But container operators 
have a fair point in complaining that 
underwriters have made little effort 
to educate themselves about the ins 
and outs of containerisation and the 
many different things it can mean. 

Moon _ 

Rocky landing 

It is gradually being admitted that the 
astronauts on Apollo 16 could be in 
for one of the roughest moon landings 
ever. This is not simply because they 
are going to land on the rockiest spot 
yet chosen, in the highlands around 
the Descartes crater, or that they 
hope to come down close to two 
craters nearly a mile across and 700ft 
deep. Each moon landing depends 
on photographic maps prepared by 


astronauts on the previous mission. 
When Major A 1 Worden was orbiting 
the Apollo 16 site, the most important 
of the mapping cameras in his Apollo 
15 command module went on the blink. 
The same thing happened 011 both 
previous moon flights. Major Worden’s 
companions landed 111 the dangerous 
and difficult Hadley Rille area with 
inadequate maps ; and when the crew 
of the previous Apollo 14 flight came 
down in the Fra Mauro highlands the 
flat plain of their maps turned out to 
he covered with boulders more than 
twice the height of a man. 

As the crew described it to scientists 
last week, the Apollo 16 mission is 
going to follow the Hadley Rille 
routine of using the lunai rover to 
collect a cross-section of rock samples 
from the relatively old highlands and 
the relatively new craters. This pro¬ 
gramme is not affected by whether the 
launch now takes place in mid-April, 
or whether a rash of technical troubles 
are settled in time for it to revert to 
the original date of mid-March. The 
emphasis is still on finding original 
moon bedrock, in order to date the 
moon more accurately, hut scientists 
are increasingly curious now to know 
more about those parts of the moon 
that look as if they were laid down only 
relatively recently. If there is a subse¬ 
quent Apollo 17 flight, which will be 
the last moon landing for perhaps a 
generation, then it is to these young 
places they want it to go. Four sites 
are currently under discussion, of which 
two, the Alphonsus and the Liitrow 
areas, both meet the qualification of 
being “ young ” ; it is in the Littrow 
area that Major Worden took his 
momentous photographs of craters with 
the black cinder rings that usually 
signify a live, or recently live, volcano. 
That alone would make it the first 
choice of most scientists. To get to the 
Littrow area, the launch would have to 
take place at night. That, too, would 
be a sight worth seeing. 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 


King Cotton 

Cotton prices have touched their 
highest levels for 20 /ears at 
40 cents a lb. Although world 
consumption is static around 54m bales 
a year production has repeatedly 
failed to reach this level and world 
stocks have dropped by 16 par cant 
since 1969. All of this year's harvest 
has already been purchased and to has 
much of next year's, for fear of a 
continuing shortage. 


Index Percentage 

1963=100 change on 

Jan Jan one one 

12 19 month year 


All items 125.7 125.5* + 3.6 + 4.3 

Food 142.6 141.0* + 3.5 + 1.7 

Fibres 93.5 94.3* + 4.5 +23.4 

Metals 176.9 178.7 + 3.6 + 0.3 

Misc 102.5 101.9* + 0.8 - 7.5 


•Provisional 
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BARCLAYS BANK 
INTERNATIONAL LIMITED 

Annual General Meeting of the Holders 
of the Ordinary Stock 


The forty - sixth Ordinary 
General Meeting of Barclays 
Bank International Limited was 
held on Wednesday, 12 th 
January, 1972, at 54 Lombard 
Street, London, E.C.3. 

Sir Frederic Seebohm (the 
Chairman) presided. 

The Secretary, Mr. W. J. 
McWilliam, read the notice 
convening the meeting and the 
Auditors’ Report to the Stock¬ 
holders. 

With the concurrence of the 
Stockholders present, the 
Report and Accounts and the 
Statement by the Chairman, 
which had been previously 
circulated, were taken as read. 

Addressing the meeting the 
Chairman said that the Bank 
now had only one beneficial 
stockholder, but the Report and 
Accounts which were being con¬ 
sidered concerned the last year 
of operations under the name 
Barclays Bank D.C.O. when 
the ordinary stock was widely 
held. 

He wished to thank his col¬ 
leagues at all levels for making 
possible the very satisfactory 
results reflected in the Annual 
Report After 46 years of 
progress the Bank had taken on 
a new and extended role and it 
not only accepted but also 
welcomed the changes that were 
taking place. 

The Chairman then referred 
to events during the three 
months since the end of the 
Bank's financial year. Most 
countries, he said, had now 
announced their new exchange 
parities and the United States 
had removed the 10% sur¬ 
charge and certain other bar¬ 
riers to world trade. The large 
increase in margins either side 


of the new parities allowed an 
element of floating to continue 
but he feared that this might 
have been overdone, although 
it should curb speculation since 
there was a greater opportunity 
for the central banks to trap 
the bears and bait the bulls. 
Great Britain’s reserves had 
improved wonderfully whilst the 
foreshadowed withdrawal of 
foreign balances had not taken 
place on any large scale, if at 
all. 

There were, however, two 
points which still clouded the 
economic horizon, the first of 
which was a disappointingly 
slow recovery in industrial ex¬ 
pansion with a continuing high 
level of unemployment, both 
here and in other countries. 
Confidence was slow to return 
and there seemed to be little 
enthusiasm for building up 
stocks or modernising plant. 
The second was that the United 
States had yet to show that 
her balance of payments could 
be put in order. The outflow 
of dollars last year reached 
such gargantuan proportions 
that it seemed improbable that 
the necessary corrections could 
be effective in the short term. 

Central bankers would be 
asked to increase their stocks 
of dollars for some time to 
come and there might well have 
to be more funding arrange¬ 
ments to reduce the surplus of 
liquid dollars. If there was a 
marked change in 1972 he did 
not see much to worry about, 
but if there was not, there 
could be another crisis later 
in the year. The new exchange 
rates alone could not do the 
trick. Countries which were in 
balance of payments surplus 
must open their doors to 


American exports and look for 
a solution by means of in¬ 
creasing world trade and not 
by artificially restricting it. 

The Chairman said that he 
and his colleagues in Barclays 
International, who had a deep 
concern for the welfare of the 
developing countries, awaited 
anxiously the upturn in world 
economic activity which would 
raise the prices of commodities 
and tropical produce so that 
once more development plans 
could be converted into de¬ 
velopment itself. 1972 should 
be a year of recovery and he 
believed faint-hearted business 
men could find themselves left 
behind. 

All had learned one lesson at 
least, and that was that the 
ability of Governments to re¬ 
verse economic trends in the 
short term was strictly limited 
and that this inability led to the 
disruption of long term plans 
hoWever soundly they may have 
been conceived. It was now up 
to bankers and business men 
with their store of technical 
skills to get the economy going 
again, relying on their own 
wits and energies, hoping per¬ 
haps for rather less government 
and more freedom of action in 
the years to come. 

The Chairman then thanked 
those directors who had re¬ 
tired during the year for their 
active support over many years 
and also Mr. C. Fitzherbert and 
Mr. A. L. Grant who were 
retiring at the end of the 
meeting. He knew the meeting 
would wish him to mention the 
tragic and untimely loss of 
Denis Maxwell who had died 
on December 22nd. This had 
followed the deaths of Sir 
Julian Grossly and Mr. B. F. 


Macdona earlier in the year to 
which he had referred in his 
Annual Report. 

Finally, the Chairman said 
that in a few minutes he would 
hand over the Chairmanship of 
the Bank to Mr. Anthony 
Tukc and he wished him every 
success in the years to come. 

The Chairman then moved 
the adoption of the Report of 
the Directors and the Statement 
of Accounts as at 30th Sep* 
tember, 1971, and the payment 
of a final dividend of 3 \ per 
cent on £40,000,000 Ordinary 
Stock payable on 13th January, 
1972 - 

The motion was seconded by 
Mr. R. G. Dyson, Deputy 
Chairman, and carried. 

On the motion of Mr. R. G. 
Dyson, Deputy Chairman, 
seconded by Mr. A. F. Tuke, 
Vice-Chairman, the retiring 
directors Sir Frederic See¬ 
bohm, Mr. Albert Edward 
Ambrose, Sir Ronald Lindsay 
Prain, Q.B.E., Sir Roderick 
Edward Barclay, G.C.V.O., 
K.C.M.G., and Mr. Timothy 
Hugh Bevan were re-elected. 

On the motion of Mr. D. E. 
Wilde, seconded by Mr. H. 
R. H. Lee the directors were 
authorised to fix the remunera¬ 
tion of the Auditors for the 
ensuing year. 

A vote of thanks to the Staff 
proposed by Sir Ronald L. 
Pram, O.B.E. (a director) and 
seconded by Mr. T. H. Bevan 
(a director) was carried unani¬ 
mously and was responded to 
by Mr. R. J. Crankshaw (a 
General Manager). 

A vote of thanks to the 
Chairman was proposed by Sir 
John Thomson, K.B.E. and was 
unanimously acclaimed. 
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WESTLAND 

AIRCRAFT 

LIMITED 



NkKinnLiir (idrriit! SaiskIpm Roc rx^MfcipMien 

LHTEtrtO I mined 


Chairman's Statement 



The following are extracts from the Annual Statement by D. C. 
Collins, C.B.E.,C. Eng., F.I.Mech.E., F.I.Prod.E., F.R.Ae.S ., copies 
of which can be supplied on request to the Company Secretary 
at Yeovil . 

FINANCE 

The profit before tax for the year amounts to £3,109,000. 
Profit for the previous year after an upward adjustment in 
respect of the capital reorganisation of British Hoverciaft 
Corporation was £2,385,000. The net profit after tax and 
minority interest is £1,679,000 compared with £1,261,000 last 
year. The balance remaining on Profit Equalisation Account 
of £979,000 has also been brought to the Profit and Loss 
Account. 

The consolidated balance sheet shows an increase of 
£5,012,000 in stock and work-in-progress in the year, approxi¬ 
mately half of which is due to reduced levels of progress 
payments. We have negotiated an acceptance credit facility 
of £5,000,000 with a syndicate of banks headed by J. Henry 
Schroder Wagg A Co. Ltd., and at the year end our drawings 
on this facility were £2,000,000. 

The Directors recommend that for the year ended 30th 
September 1971 a dividend of 12% be paid This will absorb 
£1,368,000, the same as last year. 

WESTLAND HELICOPTERS LIMITED 

The Hayes factory has for some time been seriously under¬ 
employed. To improve the efficiency and the competitive 
position of the .company, we have had to decide, with great 
regret, to close these works. Alternative employment has 
been offered to many employees. 

Most of the Sea Kings on order for the Royal Navy have 
been delivered and are proving exceptionally effective in 
service; we are hopeful that more will be ordered by the 
British Government. The delivery of Sea Kings to the 
Indian Navy has been completed, and work continues on the 
orders from Germany and Norway. Prospects for further 
overseas sales remain good. 

The Royal Air Force has formed its first Puma squadron 
and deliveries continue. Production of the Gazelle, also one 
of the three Anglo-French helicopters, is well advanced and 
first deliveries will take place early in 1972. 

A second Lynx prototype is now flying and excellent pro¬ 
gress has been made with the airframe development; especi¬ 
ally satisfactory results are being achieved in the vital areas 
involving new technology. Negotiations are now taking place 
with the British and French Governments for contracts to 
put the Lynx into quantity production. Sikorsky Aircraft are 
readyto conclude an option to acquire a licencefor the Lynx 
for a U.S Navy programme now under consideration. 

The gear manufacturing activity is expanding steadily with 
profitable work, mostly for helicopters; other markets for 
precision gears are being pursued. 

BRITISH HOVERCRAFT CORPORATION LIMITED 

Following the successful introduction of the first two 50-ton 
Wellingtons into service with the Iranian Navy, two further 


craft have been ordered and a contract for a fifth and sixth 
craft is being negotiated. Deliveries against the orde r for 
eight Winchesters for the Saudi Arabian coastguards were 
completed. The British Army has placed orders for lengthen¬ 
ing two of its Warden class craft and also for two 10 seater 
CC.7 type hovercraft designed by Cushioncraft Limited. 

British Rail has placed a contract for lengthening its two 
Winchester craft thereby increasing their capacity from 38 
to 58 passengers. During 1971 the four Mountbattens owned 
by Hoverlloyd and British Rail operated increased schedules 
with improved reliability; together they earned 27% of the 
cross-Channel traffic in the Dover Straits. Manufacture of 
the fifth Mountbatten craft is well advanced, and it should be 
in service in the summer of 1972. Discussions are in progress 
with interested operators. 

NORMALAIR-GARRETT LIMITED 

Normalair-Garrett (Holdings) Limited has acquired Tedding- 
ton Aircraft Controls Limited, and is integrating the business 
with existing product lines at Yeovil. In addition, the recorder 
activities previously carried out by A A M Fell and Aircrafi 
Supplies Limited were acquired. 

Orders have been received covering the development and 
supply of equipment for the multi-national MRC A 75 aircraft, 
also for equipment for the Hawker Siddeley Harrier, for the 
Jaguar and for the Anglo-French helicopter programmes, 
and for valves on several Rolls-Royce (1971) Limited engines. 

Diversification outside the aerospace field continues and 
will be further developed, and factory efficiency continues to 
be improved. 

WESTLAND ENGINEERS LIMITED 

Orders have increased in both value and volume, reflecting 
the improvement in the building industry. Increased costs, 
mainly of steel, have resulted in some increases in selling 
prices but these have been kept to a minimum and our 
competitive position has remained unimpaired. The range of 
door types has been extended. 

PROSPECTS 

There is a considerable volume of helicopter work ahead and 
the profits of Westland Helicopters should begin to return 
to an acceptable level; such an improvement would add 
greatly to the Group’s prosperity. Normalair-Garrett operates 
in the shrinking aircraft market for its traditional products 
but its increasing range of products is intended to offset 
this, as is the acquisition of the Teddington product range. 
British Hovercraft Corporation also expects to earn a 
reasonable profit in 1971/72, though probably less than in 
1970/71. Westland Engineers expects to continue to improve 
its earnings. The elimination of the losses of the Precision 
Casting Division following its closure, and an improvement 
expected at Coenraets SA, in Belgium, should considerably 
help the contribution to profits made by the Group's miscel¬ 
laneous activities. Accordingly in the absence of major 
unforeseen difficulties your Board believes that the profit for 
1971/72 will show a significant increase over that of 1970/71. 
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Slater, Walker: bank of 
so many affairs 


There is no parallel to Slater, Walker 
Securities in Britain. To find an 
analogy for -this investment - bank - 
cum - share - dealer - cum - funds - 
manager - cum * property - developer - 
cum - insurance - company, it is 
necessary to quote the continental 
banques d’affanes like the Compagnic 
Lambert or the Goinpagnie Financiere 
de Sue/. In America bodies like those 
continental banques d’affaires are 
tightly regulated by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and the 
Department of Justice, which think 
they embody an endemic conflict 
of interest and represent a potentially 
frightening agglomeration of power ; 
Slater, Walker’s own North American 
at tivities are restricted to Canada. 

Some people in the City think 
London ought to take an Ameri- 
can-style line against the development 
of banques d’affaires here. The essence 
of such hanks is that, while taking 
deposits from the public, they have 
very substantial capital resources of 
their own * with a large part kept in 
ready cash so thai they can nimbly 
take advantage of any attractive 
situation that comes along. Having 
made a loan (usually accompanied by 
an equity sweetener) or taken an 
equity participation in a company they 
will nurture with cash and financial 
advice, they subsequently take a 
profit by selling some or all of the 
shares into the market, or into the 
unit and investment trust portfolios ; 
they keep the rest as a longer-term 
investment. They have substantial 
property interests (which is what 
Slater, Walker is actively building up 
now). They are international. 

The uncase about London s own 
version of the animal has surfaced 
this week with the appearance 
of Slater, Walker Dual Trust, a £ 30m 
investment trust of which £10^-01 was 


offered to the public on Thursday. 
The Slater, Walker group and its 
clients have taken the rest. The money 
will be invested in “ young, financially- 
oriented, aggressive companies,” mostly 
investment banking clients of Slater, 
Walker. The initial portfolio of 
£ 17.7m contains 23 of them, plus three 
financial groups that are not clients, 
Drakes, Triumph Investment Trust and 
J. H. Vavasseur. Many of the com¬ 
panies are 9mall and speculative. 
Some, like Argyle Securities, Armour 
Trust and Tower Assets, have already 
had share price rises over the past year 
twice as large as the market’s rise. 
Others, like White Child and Beney 
and Robert McBride, have not done as 
well as the market, but none has 
done significantly worse. 

Those who are uneasy say that 
London’s lack of rules could have 
allowed Slater, Walker, which is a 
giant operator in the market, to 
massage the market in these shares: 
so that when they are transferred 
from the company into the investment 
trust the company would realise a 
healthy cash profit that it could 
not have obtained by selling the 
shares into the market. Since the 
company owns less than half the 
investment trust, the £4*6m profit that 
arose on the transfer does not have to 
be excluded from the accounts ias an 
inter-company profit. Probably half 
will he taken into the reserves of 
Slater, Walker Securities, and only the 
half earned by dealing companies will 
come into the profits of the current 
year. 

In this particular case, Slater, 
Walker has a good answer to the 
critics. It argues convincingly that the 
shares going into the trust could Have 
been placed outside at prices at least 
equal to the transfer price. They are 
going in at a 2% discount on market 



Slater: aggressive magic 


prices; and any increase in value 
between January 7th (the date at 
which the transfer options were 
granted) and January 20th will accrue 
to the trust. Any milking of one bit of 
the Slater, Walker empire to benefit 
another would slow the performance 
of the first—and performance is what 
each component of the empire is 
chasing. Both the earnings and the 
assets of the group companies have 
grown at a phenomenal rate * evidence 
that capital has not been misconverted 
into revenue. In the weeks preceding 
the setting up of the trust, 10 of the 
satellite companies’ shares rose faster 
than the market, but ix fell faster— 
which does not look much like 
massaging. 

Slater, Walker’s profit on the sale of 
shares to the investment trust is a 
mere 20% odd. This last point suggests 
that profits have been taken previously 
on the toad from the bank to the unit 
trust and back to the bank and on to 
the investment trust; but there is 
nothing immoral in this. 

Nevertheless, it is right to be wary 
about the way that linked and cross- 
holdings in the City can provide in¬ 
creasing scope for potential abuse. The 
magic of Mr Jim Slater’s name means 
that the shares of any company he is 
known to be interested in zooms to a 
price that will sometimes be unjustified 
by any fundamental considerations. By 
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shifting these shares into the trusts, this 
premium is converted into cash—so 
that the magic is institutionalised. Few 
people will object to Mr Slater 
touching the shares they own, for the 
same reason that most of us would 
like many of our possessions to be 
massaged by King Midas; but some 
of Mr Slater’s imitators might massage 
a share into an undeservedly dynamic 
go-go rating, take the profit, and 
vanish. 

The authorities currently have three 
weapons: they monitor share price 
movements and demand explanations 
of sudden movements ; they make shell 
companies apply for a requotation ; 
and, during a takeover bid, all deal¬ 
ings by associates (group unit or invest¬ 
ment trusts, friendly brokers etc) have 
to be declared. These weapons do not 
suffice. Any undesirable massaging 
would occur before the bid. Requota¬ 
tion procedures are still far too lax. 
Untried companies which would have 
no chance of being floated off as a 
fresh issue could today be fed into the 
shell and get a quotation. 

There is one obvious requirement for 
reform. The law should demand more 
detailed disclosure by portfolio holding 
companies of .their shareholdings at 
more frequent intervals. At present, 
investment trusts are not even required 
to publish their portfolios annually ; 
they ought to disclose them quarterly, 
and probably unit trusts and invest¬ 
ment banks should do so too. Mining 
houses declare their output figures 
mqnthly ; share-mongers might eventu¬ 
ally do the same. 

Slater's satellites in dual trust 


London market 

500: and after? 

On Thursday morning the Financial 
Times industrial ordinary share index 
broke through the 500 mark—just. It 
hesitated, ducked under again, and 
finished the day at 500.1. It had 
missed it by 1.8 points on Monday and 
2.4 points on Wednesday. Will it keep 
on rising strongly, or will there be a 
bout of profit-taking, and will it then 
fall back for a few months ? 

Back in the last bull market the 500 
was breached twice. In September, 
1968, the index shot through to 
521.9, came back to the 490s for a few 
months and then shot back up to 520 
in January, 1969, before cascading 
down. So, on past experience, both a 
period of consolidation and a sub¬ 
sequent final rally are on the cards. 
The interesting psychological number 
is not really 500 so much as the pre¬ 
vious record level of around 520. Will 
it be broken ? 

Looking for dues in the more broadly 
based FT all-share index, the chart 
dhows what happened in the last bull 
market compared witch what -is hap¬ 
pening now. This bull has been running 
for 18 months and the index is up, 
admittedly from a higher base, by 
75%—by curious coincidence exactly 
the same rise over th* 1 same time span 
as occurred in the last bull market. 

But the fundamentals are different 
this bull market round. Britain should 
be in for a sustained period of 
economic growth, and of high com¬ 
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Allied Polymer Group 

8.5 

831 

92 

92 

75} 

Argyle Securities 

5.9 
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151 
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38} 

Armour Trust 

5.7 

2oil 

79 

86 

36 

Barclay Securities 

2.1 

227 
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69} 

lodycote (Holdings) 

7.7 

34J 

46 

53 
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British and Canadian Inv 

13.6 
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Cannon Street Investments 

3.8 
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27 
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71 
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Crittall Hope Engineering 
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98 
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Crosfields and Calthrop 
Dundee. Perth and London 
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60 

66 
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48 

Eldridge Stableford 

5.2 
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42 
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Griffiths Bentley 

6.6 
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43 

43 

15 

Hanson Trust 

2.0 
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Robert McBride 

12.5 
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63 

Belli International 

1.9 
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Ray Turner Group 

10.0 

169 
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64 

Sterling Guarantee 

2.1 

328} 

330 

349 
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Starling Land 

4.5 

191 
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188 

Tower Assets 

8.6 
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pany profits. By the middle of the year 
the average increase in reported profits 
over the previous year will probably be 
of the order of 15%, so that -the current 
p/e on the 500 share index of 19.09 
might be called a prospective one of 
16. If Wall Street also keeps steaming 
ahead, Chen bullish sentiment in 
London could keep the p/e in the late 
teens, justifying a rise in the all-share 
to about 220.0, and the industrial index 
to over 550. 

The wary ones point to the growling 
interest of the private investor in bor¬ 
rowing money from all the competing 
sources -to speculate on the market. 
The unspectacular speculators are back 
into unit trusts. In the last -three 
months of 1971 net new investment 
strongly recovered to £24111, from the 
ghastly £701 of the month before, 
though December was only half as 
good as November. Another symptom 
of bull fever coufld be the growing 
fervour for mergers, though most of 
the big ones have still more than an 
iota of industrial logic (very much a 
1968 phrase, that). 

The market has had a week in which 
to ponder over the auction for Glaxo. 
It expected a counter offer from the 
Beecham Group that would substan¬ 
tially outstep Che agreed Boots bid 
worth 503P a share, so it pushed Glaxo 
up to a high of 526P during the week 
before marking it back to 5o8p on 
Thursday as Beecham remained 
silent. 

Beecham may wait to see if the 
Boots bid will be referred to the Mono¬ 
polies Commission as its own was not. 
But the battle is still an. Both bidders 
need Glaxo badly though for very dif¬ 
ferent reasons. Boots wants the home 
pharmaceutical production to sell 
through its retail outlets, and Beecham 
the wide and growing range of Glaxo 
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products and research capacity that 
can bolster its flagging products on 
international markets. This means that 
both companies are likely to pay too 
much for Glaxo, sacrificing short-term 
profits for a wider industrial logic. The 
investor therefore, would be wise to 
sell the equity of either bidder, and 
hang on to Glaxo. 

The Glaxo bid is one that would 
have given the old Industnal Reorgani¬ 
sation Corporation something to (hew 
on, for the national interest lies with 
an amalgamation of Glaxo and 
Beccham and the creation of a strong 
international pharmaceutical company 
But the shareholders’ interest is with 
the highest bidder, and, on a p/e ratio 
of 129, probably Boots can afford to 
shell out the most. 


Rank Organisation _ 

Just duplicate 

The Rank Organisation's shares are 
held as the least diluted form of Rank- 
Xerox ; that is why the share price 
rose 57p to 905P even after Monday’s 
rather uninspired 1970-71 results. 
Rank shareholders should watch the 
activities of the rest of the group to 
make sure that the gilt is not scraped 
off their gingerbread. Now -that the 
Rank management has no control over 
Rank-Xerox, it has a strong temptation 
to seek adventures elsewhere—and, 
apart from the Xerox bonanza, its 
record at picking profitable ones has 
not been good. If one strips away the 
huge £15.801 of Rank-Xerox earnings 
and the £im from other associated 
companies (mainly Southern Televi¬ 
sion), there are £2^111 of earnings from 
the Rank group itself, plus £a}m of 
exceptional profits from the sale of 
Xerox shares ; but the dividends to be 
paid by the group exceed by only 
£60,000 the dividends received from 
Rank-Xerox and Southern Television. 
The non-Xerox side is retaining prac¬ 
tically all its £5^111 earnings. 

It has also borrowed a lot more 
money. Rank’s interest payments are 
up by £1.41x1 to £5.2111. The takeover 
of City Wall Property accounts for 
most of the increase, but other debt 
must have increased by nearly £iom 
in the year. Another £iom has been 
borrowed on the Eurodollar market 
since the year-end—largely for City 
Wall, which is expected to redevelop 
some of the unprofitable Odeon 
cinemas. The fear is that too much 
shareholders’ money might be spent on 
helping the group's large aviary of 


lame ducks. There have been problems 
in Rank Precision Industries, Rank 
Arena (a Danish hi-fi subsidiary), and 
on video cassettes. Rank Bush Murphy 
is making the cassette player for the 
KVR partnership, but the EVR 
originators, CBS, have recently pulled 
out of cassette development. Rank 
takeovers which make sense now are 
acquisitions, like that of City Wall, 
which bring in new and high quality 
management. Otherwise shareholders 
should prefer higher dividends. Rank's 
trading profits in 1970-71 declined 
from £ 10.5m to £9.6m in spite of the 
prediction by t)ie chairman, Sir 
John Davis, of a substantial growth in 
the non-Xerox activities. He has 
repeated the prediction this year. 

The one huge money-spinner, 
the Rank-Xerox affiliate, “ slowed 
down” to a 19% growth last year. 
It may well do no better this year, 
but could recover to more than 30% 
growth rates again in 1973 and 1974 
as European and Japanese markets 
are penetrated more deeply. The Rank 
“ A " share price of 905P is thus well 
based at 43 times the 2ip Rank-Xerox 
earnings alone, without allowing for 
the 4.6p from the rest of the group. 
The shares are widely held in America, 
where the p/e granted to the Xerox 
Corporation is 45 even though Rank- 
Xerox is expected to grow the faster 
of the two. A cheap way into Rank- 
Xerox is A. Kershaw & Sons, 80% 
owned by Rank ; its only asset is a 
40% holding of Rank Precision 
Industries, which owns half the Rank 
share of Rank-Xerox. If RPI’s trading 
losses are eliminated, the equivalent 
price to 905P for the Rank “ A ” shares 
would be about £49 for Kershaw. At 
present Kershaw stands at £38. 
There is a smaller market for the shares 
(just under £20111), but Kershaw seems 
a good buy. 


Montecatini Edison 

A long hauI7 
but uphill 

Nome 

For the first time since Montecatini 
Edison was born six years ago, as the 
result of the merger of Montecatini 
and Edison, the company’s top 
management is making a real effort 
to win the public’s confidence. On 
January 12 th the group’s two 
managing directors, Signor Giorgio 
Gorsi and Signor Giorgio Mazzanti, 
met the Milan stock exchange’s 
executive committee and on Wednes¬ 
day they held a press conference to 
outline Montedison’s future strategy. 
These two initiatives signal a welcome 
departure from Montedison’s previous 
practice of hiding everything from 
the public’s and the shareholders’ 
view. 

To back up the psychological 
impact of this wind of change 
approach, the two new managing 
directors, appointed as part of a 
major reshuffle by Signor Eugenio 
Cefis, the chairman, announced that 
Montedison will for the first time 
produce a consolidated group balance 
sheet for 1971. They were realistic 
about the group’s short-term prospects. 
Turnover in 1971 was just over £1.3 
billion, more or less the same as in 
1970 ; but, as then, group earnings fell 
way below overall depreciation costs. 
In 1970 the loss was £1401. 

In the medium and long-term, 
prospects for Montedison look 
distinctly more encouraging. Signor 
Cefis, who came from ENI, the state 
oil company, nine months ago, has 
already set a cracking pace for the 
top management and has brought new 
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men to replace many of the old 
Montecatini and Edison diehards 
whom successive chairmen had failed 
to weld together. The most expensive 
operation was his cunning counter¬ 
attack to the Hambros bid to take 
over the Bastogi finance company 
whose stake in Montedison is the key 
to control of the group. Although the 
controlling syndicate of Montedison is 
stii'l nominally divided 50-50 between 
major private and public shareholders, 
the latter in the form of IRI and ENI 
actually own more than the former. 

Montedison’s future plans lie in three 
major directions. The first is to set up 
a new holding company, Fingest, in 
which the group’s financial and 
insurance interests will be concen¬ 
trated. The second step will be to 
gather all Montedison’s foreign hold¬ 
ings into a new Zurich-based holding 
company. The third major move will 
be to revamp the chemicals sector, 
which, together with the fibre interest, 
accounts for 65% of the group’s 
turnover. Over the next seven years— 
including 1972—Montedison plans to 
make investments totalling approxi¬ 
mately £1.8 billion, 72% of which 
will go into chemicals, 18% into 
artificial fibres and around 8% into 
the profitable department store sector 
whose leading light is the Standa chain. 
Provided that the cash can be found 
and there is no political interference 
in closing down the loss makers, it 
looks as if Montedison, whose shares 
are now hovering around the L762 
mark—L238 below par—are a pretty 
good bet for anyone who can afford 
to have a bit of patience. 

Platinum _ 

Not so precious 

During the past 18 months nothing but 
bad news has come from the Rusten- 
burg platinum mine which controls 


70% of the free world’s production 
of the metal from its operations on 
South Africa’s Merensky Reef. With 
two official price cuts, all expansion 
projects cancelled, and the mine work¬ 
ing at only half capacity, surpluses of 
platinum have continued to pile up. 
Last week Johnson Matthey, the 
mine’s marketing agency, which had 
been expected to raise the price against 
the devalued dollar, began offering 
yet bigger discounts to its major con¬ 
sumers, bringing platinum close to 
$110 an ounce against $140 in 1970. 

Yet the wise investor, hopping in 
and out of the three companies that 
own the mine (Potgietersrust Plati¬ 
nums, Waterval and Union Platinum) 
might have made 25% on his capital 
three times in the past year and a half, 
as the shares have bobbed up and 
down on waves of speculation. Pots 
Plat, which owns 43% of the mine 
and is therefore the most frequently 
quoted equity, is, at qip, now attract¬ 
ing new speculation in the hope that 
the mine’s drastic slimming operation 
must finally pay off, even if it is 
unlikely to force the share anywhere 
near its 1970 high of 376p. The com¬ 
pany offers a gross yield of 6.2% 
which is fully in line with South 
Africa’s leading gold mines. 

Unlike the gold mines, the Rusten- 
burg platinum operation enjoys 
the rare privilege of having no compe¬ 
tition. But the comfort of monopoly 
has led Rustenburg to increase its 
production capacity by 500% since 
1963 to im oz a year (even though 
present output is lagging at 450,000 
oz), with a blithe disregard for Russian 
competition on the free market that 
undercuts the Rustenburg price. 
The massive extra capacity at 
Rustenburg, however, has knocked 
the long planned attempt by Lonrho 
to begin profitable operations on the 
north-east end of the Merensky Red 

The second danger to the three 
platinum companies and their major 
finance house, Johannesburg Consoli¬ 
dated Investments, is that their 
fortunes rest on a single product, the 
use of which as an industrial catalyst 
is being continually threatened by new 
substitutes. Imperial Chemical Indus¬ 
tries is currently working on a product 
that would bypass the use of platinum 
in making nitric acid which uses 30% 
of the world’s output. Last week news 
of a Danish device that would reduce 
a car’s exhaust emission to harmless 
levels without using the much- 
pubticised platinum catalyjt, knocked 
almost 25% off the share price of Pots 
Plat. 


Alexanders Discount _ 

The safest bet 

Alexanders Discount has shown yet 
again that 1971 was a year to beat 
all years for discount houses. Its 
declared net profits were up by 
62% at £1111, and the years divi¬ 
dend totals 19.58%, compared with 
last years 13.75%. Discount houses 
borrow short, mostly in the form of 
money at call from the banks, and 
lend longer. So they make large profits 
when interest rates arc going down 
—as they were doing in 1971 with 
two cuts in Bank rate and a gilt- 
edged boom—but their profits go 
down sharply when interest rates are 
going up. The houses are allowed to 
keep secret reserves, as well as general 
reserves, against hard times. Alexanders 
has put plenty of profit into those 
reserves this year. 

Nobody knows when interest rates 
arc going to turn round and start their 
cyclical increase, but many think that 
short-term rates (which affect the dis¬ 
count houses) will turn up first. The 
probability is that they will do so some 
time in 1972-73. When that happens, 
discount houses will be prevented from 
switching on a large scale from gilts 
to other paper by the new rule that 
makes them keep 50% of their book 
in public sector debt. So a smaller 
book will be the answer, particularly 
at Alexanders where this is traditional, 
combined with rapid turnover. Its 
record is good : it was the only house 
not to report any decline in net profits 
during the 1968-69 squeeze. 

Discount houses are expected to 
earn their profits with narrower 
maigins on bigger books as a result 
of the new rules, so some of them may 
want to expand their capital base by 
way of takeover or merger. Alexanders 
could logically bid for Gillett Brothers 
Discount and acquire a broking 
interest in the process. A much 
rumoured takeover prospect is Clive 
Holdings, but perhaps only Union 
Discount or Gerrard & National 
Discount are large enough to take it 
on. King & Shaxson and Allen, 
Harvey & Ross are both small, and 
might want to merge. Aside from 
merger speculation, shareholders 
should be thinking about when to dis¬ 
pose of their discount house shares, 
which are up 87% on the 1971 low 
in the FT-Actuaries index of them. For 
those who still want to hold on—and 
for them only—Alexanders look 
reasonably priced at 44op, where the 
yield is an above average 4.7%. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of 
Durham 


October, 1972. 


Salary on the scale £1491 to 
£3417 plus F.S S U benefits. 


Department of 
Economic History 


Applications are Invited for 
the post of LECTURER IN 
ECONOMIC HISTORY from 1st 


Further particulars from the 
Registrar and Secretary. Old 
Shire Hall. Durham, to whom 
applications <three copies) nam¬ 
ing three referees, should be 
sent by 11th February, 1972. 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


M c CORQUOOALE 

GROUP OF COMPANIES 



Spccialii 


URBAN ECONOMICS 


R. Travers Morgan & Partners wish to appoint a person with 
experience in the application of economic models to urban problems 
associated with land use planning, housing, urban development, 
transport and related activities. The person appointed would be 
expected to have not (ess than about four years’ post graduate 
experience and would probably, although not necessarily, hold a 
degree in some branch of economics. Satisfactory training in 
micro-economics, welfare economics and econometrics would 
be a definite advantage. 

The appointment would be in London and the person appointed 
would, in the first instance, be engaged on the assessment of 
alternative redevelopment options for a large part of an urban area. 
Salary would be negotiable around £3,000. 

Write giving full particulars to : 

D. W. Triptree, Staff Secretary, R. Travers Morgan & Partners, 
Wellington House, Strand. London, WC2R OAR. 


The Chairman of McCorquodale &. Company Limited, Mr. 
Alastair McCorquodale will say in the course of his Statement 
to Shareholders: 

• n my last statement I told you that, despite difficulties 
arising as a result of the postal workers' strike, your Board 
believed that a further improvement in profit could be made 
during the current year. In the event, as shown in the accounts, 
our pre-tax profit is down as compared with last year from 
€1,217,000 to £1,185,000. A reduction in the rate of 
Corporation Tax and the almost complete elimination of the 
preference dividends have helped to increase the equity 
earnings from £656,000 to £734,000.1 consider this to be a 
creditable achievement in a year of recession in demand for 
printing products generally, coupled with steeply rising costs 
and the disruptive effects of strikes outside our industry. 

During the last five years we have increasingly made better 
use oif our manpower at all levels. We have concentrated on 
more specialised printing activities, which has led to a reduction 
in our work force and the release of under-utilised assets. Our 
resulting liquidity enables us to take immediate advantage of 
any opportunities for profitable investment which may occur. If 
this continuing policy had not been followed, all the difficulties 
of the past year would have led to a much lower profit being 
earned. I have no doubt that when the Government's 
reflationary policies are felt in our industry, we shall benefit 
from our increased efficiency m a more positive way by the 
utilisation of marginal capacity. Our profit plans for the current 
year and the two succeeding years indicate a steady increase in 
the Group's profit. The Board believes that these plans will be 
achieved, provided that the general level of business activity 
shows some improvement over that experienced during the 
last twelve months. 

In view of the prospects for the coming year and the 
liquidity position, the Directors consider that they are justified 
in recommending a final dividend of 11 % on the Ordinary 
Shares, making a total of 14%foi the year. 


EXTRACT OF ACCOUNTS FOR YEAR ENDED 30TH 


SEPTEMBER 1971 

1971 1970 

£'000 £'000 

Group Turnover 19,108 19,911 

Group Profit after Taxation 781 726 

Equity Earnings 734 656 

Earnings per Ordinary Share 20»3p 18»2p 

Ordinary Share Dividend 513 468 


Figures include share of Associated Companies. 
Registered Office: McCorquodale House, P.O. Box 66, 
Basingstoke, Hampshire. 


COMPANY STATEMENT 



London and Northern 
Securities 



RECORD AS A PUBLIC COMPANY IN THE 
CONSTRUCTION AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 



Earnings and dividends par share have been adjusted hr capitalisation and rights 
issues. Dividends fur 1963 65 are shown net of income tax and subsequently ara 
shown gross 


Annual general meeting: 11.15 am 3rd February, at Essex Hall, Elies Street, 
London WC2. Copies of the annual report are available from the Secretary. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


The University of 
Manchester 

Lecturers in Economic 
History 

Applications invited lor two 
poem, Salary range £1,491- 
£37417 P41.. but Initial appoint* 
meat within range £1,491- 
£1.903 pa. P.SJ9.U. further 
particulars and application 
forma (returnable by February 
10th) from the Regutrar, The 
University, Manchester M13 
9PL. Quote ref: 4/72/fc. 


University of 
Nottingham 

Department of 
Economics 

Applications are invited for 
the poet of Assistant Lecturer/ 
Lecturer in loonomctrics 
within the above department. 
The appointment will be effec¬ 
tive from a mutually conveni¬ 
ent date and salary will be 
within the range of £1491 to 
£1767 per annum (Assistant 
Lecturer), £1902 to £3417 (Lec¬ 
turer). 

Forms of application, return¬ 
able not later than 12th Feb¬ 
ruary, 1972, and further 
particulars, obtainable from 
Staff Appointment* Officer, 
University of Nottlngnam, 
University Park, Nottingham 
NOT 2RD. Please quote ref. 
108. 


The University of 
Glasgow 

Graduate Courses in 
Soviet and East European 
Studies and Modern 
Chinese Studies 

The University offers two- 
year courses leading to the 
higher degree of M^Phll.. with 
optional subjects in Modern 
Chinese Studies, which is 
taken by examination and a 
dissertation; and a one-year 
course leading to the Diploma 
in Soviet Studies, taken by 
examination only. 

Facilities are also offered for 
study for the research degrees 
of M.Lltt. (two years) and 
Ph.D. (three years). 

Good honours graduates in 
the social sciences. In the 
relevant languages, and some 
other subjects are accepted. 
Russian and Chinese language 
instruction la provided. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained : 

(for Soviet and Bast European 
Studies), from 

Institute of Soviet and Bast 
European Studies, University 
of Glasgow. Glasgow, 012 SLA 

(for Modern Chinese Studies), 
from 

The Secretary, Sub-Faculty of 
Social Sciences, Adam Smith 
Building, University of Glasgow, 
Glasgow, G12 8RT. 


£1338 to £1821 

Applicants should have a minimum of one year's experi¬ 
ence in Market Research and, preferably, a good know-. 
ledge of data processing procedures. Desirable qualifica¬ 
tions include a degree in a relevant discipline or an 
equivalent professional qualification. 

There are two posts of Research Assistant. 

Post (A) a good knowledge of industry is required since 
the successful candidate will work on an expanding pro¬ 
gramme of industrial market research. 

Post (B) is of a general character and is concerned with 
both appliance and electricity marketing. 

The successful candidates will assist in the planning an 1 
control of surveys. 

Write, giving full personal and career details and quoting 
D.T./5/72, by 28th January to; 

Howard Bussey, Personnel Officer, 

Itedsdridlyn 

jeasa 30 Millbank. London. SW1P 4RD |bmI| 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 



The University of Birmingham 

FACULTY OP COMMERCE AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 

Graduate Studies and Studentships in Economics 1972/73 

Jf.Soc.5c. and Ph.D degrees 

The opportunity to read for a higher degree in one of the following 
fields la open to bandldatea with a good honours degree, or its 
equivalent, In economics or a related field. 

* Econometrics and Social Statistics Industrial Economics and Business 

* Economics Studies 

* Mathematical Economics National Economic Planning 

Economic and Soda] History 

* An Integrated programme of graduate courses is offered jointly in 
these subjects. 

A number of research studentships and scholarships are available 
(the subjects hated are recognised by the Social Research Council.) 

M.Com. In Business Administration 

This course, which lasts one academic year, la open to candidates 
with a good honours degree or Its equivalent, and is suitable lor 
social scientists, engineers and scientists. Including those sponsored 
by firms. 


The syllabus and availability of this course for 1972/73 are under 
review. Subjects covered in the past Include : Macro eoonomlcs and 
the theory of the firm, industrial economics, application of statistical 
methods to business mid Industrial problems, management mathematics. 


of manag^^n^^^»rrelai^ns.’ 

Eligible candidates may apply for 8.8.R.C. studentships, 

Diploma and Jf.5oc.Sc. In National Economic Planning 

Diploma and M.6oc.Bc. courses for candidates with a good honours 
degree or its equivalent or with experience in public aervioe/lndustry. 
Emphasis Is placed on the application of marthematlcal, statistical and 
computer methods to economic planning. 

Eligible candidates may apply for SJS.R.C. studentships. 

Graduates’ Commerce Diploma 

Nine month course for graduate or prospective graduates in Arte, 
Law or Science wishing to prepare for a career In management or 
business. 

Note : The Faculty of Ootnmsret and Social Science also offers higher 
degrees and diplomas In Local Government, Urban and 
Regional Studies* Political Science, Social Administration. 
Sootalogy. African Studies and Russian and East European 
Studies. 

Further particulars acid application forms should he obtained es 
soon as possible from the Assistant Registrar iC). The University of 
Birmingham, F.O. Box 393, Birmingham, B16 2TT Please quote CH9/B. 


NELSON FINANCIAL TRUST 

SIR DENYS LOWSON 
ON SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


393. Birmingham, 819 2TT Please quote 


The Annual General Meet¬ 
ing was held on January 18 
at Estates House, Gresham 
Street, London, E.C.2. The 
address of the Chairman, 
Sir Denys Lowson Bt 
included tine following: 

The Gross revenue for the 
year to October 31 
amounted to £222,544. The 
interim dividend was main¬ 
tained at 7% and as antici¬ 
pated your directors recom¬ 
mend a final dividend of 10 
per cent making a total of 
17 per cent for the year 
against 16 per cent paid 
last year. This will increase 
our Revenue Reserve to 
£287,807. Earnings on the 
ordinary share capital were 
19.7 per oent and the 
priority percentages were as 
follows: Debenture Stock 
0-22 per oent; Preference 
Shares 22 per cent to 36 per 
cent and Ordinary Shares 36 
per cent to 91 per oent. 

The valuation of the 
company‘s investments 
amounted to £4,673,547 
which is an appreciation of 
186.3 per oent over book 
value. At the same date the 
net asset value of the 25p 


ordinary shares amounted to 
152p against 123p the pre- 


the company’s Investments 
was fallows: Great Bri¬ 
tain 73.19 per cent, the 
Commonwealth (excluding 
Canada) 14.87 per cent, 
U.S.A. and Canada 9.54 per 
cent, and 2.40 per cent in 
Europe and elsewhere, 
Whilst as regards categories 
7.60 per cent are in bonds, 
debenture stocks and notes, 
4.94 per cent in preference 
and preferred ordinary 
stacks and shares and 87.46 
per cent in ordinary and 
deferred ordinary stocks and 
shares. 

The current year has seen 
a revival in confidence with 
a rise in share prices and 
so far as this company is 
concerned we have prepared 
our usual revenue estimate 
which Is favourable eo that 
barring any unforeseen cir¬ 
cumstances we should at 
least be able to pay the 
same rnte of dividend when 
we meet again in twelve 
months* time. 
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Isittrue 

what they 
sayabout 
teaching? 


Probably not—if they're talking about teaching as 
it used to be. Now is the time to consider the facts. 

Pay: Honours graduates start at £1,410 and are 
earning £1,932 after five years—if they haven't 
already been promoted—and £2,577 after ten years. 
Ordinary graduates in secondary schools earn from 
£1,275 to £2,256; and college trained primary 
teachers £1,062 to £1,866. Principal teachers can 
earn up to £3,360 and headteachers up to £5,088. 

Prospects: Over 45% of secondary teachers, and 
60% of Honours graduates are in promoted posts 
for which they receive additional pay. Promotion 
comes fast for the well qualified. 35% of principal 
teachers ore in their late 20s and 30s. 

Facilities: Two-thirds of Scottish secondary pupils 
are in schools built since the war. 

Innovation: Teachers have played a major part in 
developing new teaching techniques and in up¬ 
dating the curriculum Scotland led the way in new 
science and mathematics syllabuses. j 

Secondaiy schools require graduates, particularly 
in science, maths and English, and teachers of 
technical and practical subjects. There are also 
vacancies for primary teachers, particularly in the 
West of Scotland. 

To find out more about teaching in Scotland, write to 

Scottish Education Department 
Room 324A/3/ 

St Andrew's House 
Edinburgh EH1 4DG 


Careers in Scottish Education 


University of 
Birmingham 

Institute of Local 
Government Studies 

Application* are invited for 
the post of LECTURER/ 
SENIOh LECTURER In thi 
Institute of Local Government 
Studies. The appointee will be 
eeconded as Visiting Fellow in 
Management Studies to the 
University of Mauritius. Salary 
le Mauritian Auodate Pro¬ 
fessorial or Professorial of 
£2290 or £2700 plus a ts? free 
^PPkjnent In the UK 

of £1212 or £1404 depending on 

? ualldoatlona and experience. 

as&agee paid and assistance 
towards settling in, housing, 
children’s passages (and where 
appropriate education) and 
superannuation. Leave at rate 
of six weeks per annum. 

Duties will be mainy teaching 
In courses for public offlctols 
including those of public 
corporations. Qualifications in 
economics, operational research, 
accountancy or system* 
analysis relevant. 

Appointee will spend maxi¬ 
mum of six months In the 
Institute before going to 
Mauritius. Salary for that 

K riod at appropriate point on 
cturer (£1491-£3417) or 
Senior Lecturer (£3267-£4401) 
scales. 

Applications (three eoples) 
naming three referees by 7th 
February 1972 to Assistant 
Registrar (C). University of 
Birmingham, Box 363, Birm¬ 
ingham B15 2TT, from whom 
further particulars and applica¬ 
tion forms should be obtained. 


The West of 
Scotland 

Agricultural College 

Agricultural Economics 
Division 

Applications are invited for the 
following posts ; 



Research/Projects 

Officer 


Another good men is needed in the Research Depart¬ 
ment of this fast growing, major building society. 
The Society has a reputation for innovation and its 
assets are approaching £200 million. 

This interesting and challenging post should appeal 
to a graduate or professionally qualified man in his 
mid-twenties. A bias towards economics and relevant 
experience in commerce, finance or in industry are 
desttrafole. The main qualities required are adapt¬ 
ability, resourcefulness, numeracy and an ability to 
communicate effectively. 

Market research O.R. or Computer experience will 
be welcomed. 

The usual conditions of employment expected from 
a progessive organisation are offered. These include 
a first class pension scheme and favourable mortgage 
terms. 

A salary m the range £2,000-£2,800 is envisaged. 
Write for application form and further details to: 

Personnel Manager 


m mi 


BUILDING SOCIETY 

Broad Quay, Brlttoi BSM 7AX 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Griffith University 

QUEENSLAND. AUSTRALIA 

Foundation Professors 
and Chairmen of Schools 

Griffith University, Brisbane’s 
second university, is being 
established in the southern 
suburbs of the City of Brisbane. 
Building will commence early 
in 1973, and the first students 
will be taken in March 1975. 

The Council is planning a 
“ school " system of organisa¬ 
tion for Griffith University ; 
there will be no departments 
or faculties. The first four 
schools will be—School of 
Australian Environmental Stud¬ 
ies, School of Humanities, 
School of Modern Asian Studies, 
and School of Science 

Each School will provide 
courses of an interdisciplinary 
nature as well as groups of the 
traditional subjects. It is 
envisaged that teaching, 
particularly in the interdiscip¬ 
linary courses, will be under¬ 
taken by teams representative 
of various disciplines within 
the School. 


which are available from the 
Secretary-General. Association 
of Commonwealth Univeralties 
(Appts), 36 Gordon Square, 
London WC1H OPP (Tel : 01- 
3B7 9572), from whom condi¬ 
tions of appointment can also 
be obtained. 


Up to eight Foundation Pro- 
lessors will be appointed. They 
will be expected to play a 
major role in the formulation 
of academic policy for the 
University and in the develop¬ 
ment of their Schools 

Four of the Foundation Pro¬ 
fessors will be appointed 
Chairmen of Schools for an 
initial period ol approximate!} 
five years. It is hoped that 
appointments, to take effect 
from March 1973. will be made 
in 1972 to enable Chairmen to 
have a continuing interest in 
the Development of the 
University Each will have a 
general responsibility tor the 
affairs of a School 


The University invites applica¬ 
tions from persons of academic 
standing who are interested in 
developing the special emphases 
of Griffith University. 


A broad specification of the 
fields of study which will be 
developed in the first phases 
of the University is set out in 
documents on academic planning 


Salary of Professors is 
$ A 15,264 per annum 

Closing date for applications is 
31 March 1972. 


For further appointments 
see pages 5, 7, .80 to 87 


University of Queensland 

AUSTRALIA 

Lecturers or Senior Lecturers in Accounting (two positions) 

Applicants to have suitable academ'** Qualifications and for one 
position a good background In Financial Accounting Theory, and for the 
other expertise in the quantitative aspects of Management Accounting 
Previous professional and teaching experience desirable but nut essential 

Salary : Lecturer $A6697-$A9286 per annum. Senior Lecturer y,A!>540- 
$ All, 130 per annum 

Other benefits : Superannuation similar to F,S S U„ housing oMibtaive. 
study leave, and trpvel grants 

Additional information and application forms will be supplied uptm 
request to the Secretary-General, Association of Commonwealth Universities 
(Appts). 36 Gordon Square, London WCiH OFF (Tel * 01-387 85721 

Applications dose in London and in Brisbane on 28 February 1972 


South Hampshire Plan Technical Unit 

Assistant Research Analysts (two) 

£1932 to £2457 

RESEARCH AND INTELLIGENCE SECTION 

The preparation of the South Hampshire Structure Plan lias reached 
an advanced stage, and a draft is expected to be published shortly 
lor consultation. 

The Unit has been re-organised into two main sections—Research and 
Intelligence and Planning Studies--to handle the on-going tasks leading to 
submission, fur monitoring and for certain Implementation aspects 
of the Plan, for which staff are now required 

Successful applicants will assist in the preparation of forecasts, evalua¬ 
tions and analytical reports, including the use of computer models and 
other techniques in a developing programme of research and Information 
provision Candidates sliould be social science graduates with an 
understanding of urban problems and research methods, preferably with 
experience in one or more of the following : econometrics, statistical 
analysts (Including computer methods) quantitative application and data 
sources for urban planning : and should in any case be capable of 
producing reasoned, well-written reports. 

Please write for further details and application forms, quoting reference 
SEO307/S, to J. F. Barrow, Manager, South Hampshire Plan Technical 
Unit. The Castle, Winchester, Hampshire, or telephone Winchester 
4411, ext. 577. Closing date Is 14th February 


Statisticians for work 
in areas of 

national economic activity 

As a government statistician you work in the 
policy making areas along with administrators and 
economists You use your training and expertise to 
devise and carry out special economic surveys and 
analyses and to measure and interpret economic 
trends. There is plenty ot scope to develop and 
implement your own ideas, as well as to broaden 
your experience and knowledge These vacancies 
should appeal to those with a strongly developed 
interest in economic statistics. 

Candidates for the Inland Revenue post should 
normally be aged at least 27, and those for ODA 
must be at least 24 Suitable formal qualifications 
would be an honours degree in statistics, or in 
another subject involving formal training in statistics. 
They must have had several years' experience, 
preferably specialising in economic statistics 

Starting salary could be above the minimum of the 
following scales: Statistician £3425- f4575, Senior 
Assistant Statistician £2325 £2800. These 
appointments can be either permanent and 
pensionable or on a short term contract with FSSLI. 
Senior Assistant Statisticians can expect 
advancement to Statistician within 2 to 3 years. 
Further promotion prospects to Chief Statistician 
(£5175 £6475) and possibly beyond. 

Fuller details of these end other appointments in the 
Government Statistical Service cbh be obtained by 
writing to the Civil Service Commission, 

Alsncon Link. Basingstoke, Hante., or by 
telephoning BASINGSTOKE 29222 ext. 500 or 
LONDON 01-839 1698 (24-hour ‘Ansafone 1 ' 
service) quoting reference A/619(1)/S/2. Closing 
date 7th February 1972. 


Inland Revenue 

in the Statistics and Intelligence Division, where 
the total responsibilities range from forecasting the 
yield of Inland Revenue duties to estimating the 
cost of taxation proposals Initially, you will help to 
develop statistics and forecasts related to corpora¬ 
tion tux, company profits and distributions, later 
moving to other and wider aspects ot the division's 
activities 


Statisticians 


Overseas Development Administration 

- where as a Senior Assistant Statistician you will 
be concerned with advising on policy matters re¬ 
garding aid to developing countries. Your field will 
be the economic, social and demographic statistics 
of these countries, analysing, interpreting and 
advising on data as required. There could be 
opportunities of overseas travel or service abroad 
where the work could involve advising and giving 
technical assistance to national statistical offices on 
a wide range of statistical tasks - e.g. national in¬ 
come, balance of payments, demography and 
household budget surveys. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


SOCIAL EFFECTS OF 
INDUSTRIAL 
CHANGE 

A eraduat* with torn* quantitalivt 
skills and two yam of experience 
in socio-economic planning or 
research is required Immediately for 
an imtial period of on* y«ar. 
Mary Cl,4O0-£ 1,900 
Rap! v . 

Dr F. T. FJtzroy, 

Manchester Business School, 
Booth Streot Wast, 

Manchaatar, 

Mis hPy. 


University of 
Aberdeen 

Lectureship in Political 
Economy 

Application a are invited for 
above post for whloh an in¬ 
terest In the applied economics 
of industry, labour economics 
or monetary economics would 
be an advantage ; but applica¬ 
tions will be welcomed from 
candidates with other interests 
and will be carefully considered 

Salary on scale : £1481-13417 
with appropriate placing. Super¬ 
annuation (F.B.6.U.) and 
removal allowance. 

Further particulars from The 
Secretary, The University, 
Aberdeen with whom applica¬ 
tions (8 copies) should be 
lodged by 12 February, 1872. 


UN YOUTH AND STUDENT 
ASSOCIATION is about to 
appoint a General Secretary and 
two Field Officers to administer 
and service 100 Youth and 
Student groups throughout 
Britain. Secretary within the 
salary scale £1295-£1965 p a 
Field Officers within scale 
£1155-£1600 p.a. Application 
forms and further details from 
Miss Audrey Davies, United 
Nations Association, 93 Albert 
Binb. London, SE.l. 


Surrey Education 
Committee 

Guildford County 
Technical College 
Stoke Park , Guildford 

Required 1st May or as soon 
as possible thereafter Principal 
Lecturer In Management Studies 
to Co-ordinate and develop 
management teaching In the 
College in close liaison with 
industry and commerce. 
Applicants should have appro¬ 
priate professional qualifications 
in Management or Management 
Accountancy and recent 
industrial experience. 

Salary scale £3190 by £95 
to £3570 p.a. 

Generous relocation expenses 
and assistance with house 
purchase in approved cases. 

Application form and further 
particulars obtainable from The 
Principal on receipt of stamped 
addressed envelope. 


University of 
Birmingham 

CENTRE OF WEST AFRICAN 
STUDIES 

Postgraduate Studies 

Applications are invited from 
suitably qualified students (or 
from those expecting to 
graduate In 1072) who wish to 
undertake research, or to 
pursue graduate courses leading 


Polytechnic of the 
South Bank 

DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS 
STUDIES 

Senior Lecturer, Lecturer 
Grade II or I in 
Quantitative Analysis 

To teach to degree, H.N.D 
and professional qualification 
level 

Applicants should have a degree 
In Statistics or Mathematics or 
containing a significant element 
of these subjects. 

Salary scale - Senior Lecturer 
£3,038 - £3,378 per annum ; 
Lecturer - up to £2,993 per 
annum 

Further particulars and applica¬ 
tion forms from The Secretary, 
(Room No. 137), Polytechnic 
of the South Bank, Borough 
Road, London, S.E.l. 


to a higher degree, relating to 
West Africa in tJne fields of 
archaeology, economics, econ¬ 
omic history, geography, history. 
Islamic studies, political 
science, sociology and social 
anthropology. For some of 
these fields, lesearch student¬ 
ships may be available. 
Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Director, 
Centre of Weat African Studies, 
University of Birmingham, P.O. 
Box 383. Birmingham 15. U.K., 
to whom applications should be 
sent as soon as possible. Please 
quote OB/E. 


The Queen’s 
University of 
Belfast 

Lectureship in Economics 

Applications are Invited for 
a Lectureship In Economics 
from 1st April 1972, or such 
other dale as may be 
arranged. Special consideration 
will be given to candidates 
with qualifications In Statistics, 
Mathematical Economics and 
Econometrics. Salary scale Is 
£1,491 to £3,417 with Contribu¬ 
tory pension rights under the 
F.S.S.U Initial placing on 
the scale will depend on 
qualifications and experience. 
Applications should be received 
by 21st February 1972. 
Further particulars may be 
obtained from The Senior 
Assistant Secretary (Personnel), 
The Queen's University rf 
Belfast, BT7 INN. Northern 
Ireland. (Please quote Ref. 
72/E.) 



Energy 


Economist 


from £3500 


for the Forecasting Division of our Centre! Developmental 
Planning Department. Studies ere made in this Division of 
current end future economic end energy developments in all 
areas of the world, including the demand and supply 
situation for competitive fuels and their potential effect 
upon the oil industry. 

The ideal candidate would be between 30 and 40, with an 
honours degree in economics, or at least a sound knowledge 
of that subject coupled with e degree in a relevant 
discipline. He will have had significant experience in the 
energy industry, pert of which must have involved fore¬ 
casting activity. He will have considerable analytical skill 
end be able tc appreciate econometric techniques as applied 
to energy forecasting. Fluency in report writing end oral 
presentation is essential, and knowledge of one or more 
European languages would be an important asset. 

Salary w'll be negotiable, dependent on qualifications end 
experience, but would not be less than £3500. Terms and 
conditions of employment are excellent, including e non¬ 
contributory pension scheme, end assistance with relocation 
costs would fee given if necessary. 

■ Please write for an application form, quoting reference 
R.1190/S, to: A. R Heal, External Recruitment The 
British Petroleum Company Limited, Britannic House, 
Moor Lane, London, EC2Y 9BU. 


ECONOMIST 


to make a creative contribution ... 

. . . and play a positive role in initiating and 
experimenting as well as responding to requests 
from others. 

The appointment, in our Group Planning Service, 
calls for an economist with some five years' 
experience in a business environment, or the 
equivalent. He must have a first or good second 
class honours degree and his experience in 
applying theoretical knowledge is as important 
as formal qualifications. A good balance of 
knowledge, experience, and interest between 
the quantitative and qualitative aspects of his 
work is essential. 

His responsibilities will cell for him to apply 
up-to-date analytical techniques to the problems 
typical of a large, complex company in 
forecasting, planning, project evaluation and 
decision making. Top level management may 
look to him for economic analysis and comment 
of a general nature. 

The appointment ia based at our MHI Hrll 
headquarters and the salary will be commensurate 
with experience and qualifications. 

Please write, quoting reference S13, to: 

O. O. Beat 

I A I 0 + Senior Personnel Officer, 
LAI IW John Laing and Son Limited, 
w Mill Hill, London NW7 2ER. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of 
Birmingham 


INSTITUTE OP LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT STUDIES 


Problems of Monitoring 
Local Government 
Development Plans: 
Research and Development 
Pro feet 


The Institute of Local Gov¬ 
ernment Studies and the Notts/ 
Derby Sub-Regional Monitoring 
and Advisory Unit are looking 

for_a SENIOR RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE lor eighteen 
months from as soon as pos¬ 
sible, to assist In building a 
system for monitoring the 
development strategy in the 
Nottinghamshire and Derby¬ 
shire sub-region which con¬ 
sists of the two counties and 
the two county boroughs. 


The Job will Involve the 
development of systems in a 
situation for which there is no 
precedent, and the outcome 
would be of widespread theore¬ 
tical and practical interest. 


It will involve studying all 
aspects of the system being 
built. However, the prime need, 
so far identified, is to develop 
technical or organisational 
procedures lor assessing the 
significance of the monitored 
data, and for determining the 
Impact of possible responses to 
this information. 


Salary : £!767-£2454+F.S.S.U. 


Applications (three copies) by 
18th February 1972, quoting 
three referees, to Assistant 
Registrar (CL University of 
Birmingham. Box 363, Birming¬ 
ham B15 2TT, from whom 
further particulars and forms 
should be obtained. Please 
quote reference C/043/G. 


University of 
Lagos 


NIGERIA 

Applications are invited for 
the UNITED BANK FOR 
AFRICA CHAIR OF FINANCE, 
with special reference to Bank¬ 
ing. Post tenable In the School 
of Administration from 1 March 
1972 or as soon as possible 
thereafter. Candidates ' must 
possess good honours degree 
and a higher degree or equiva¬ 
lent plus several years teaching 
or research experience in a 
University or recognised pro¬ 
fessional experience in a com¬ 
parable institution. Ability to 
initiate and develop research 
and academic projects In 
FINANCE. with particular 
reference to Banking, essen¬ 
tial, plus previous published 
research experience. Profes¬ 
sional qualification in Banking 
advantageous. Appointee ex¬ 
pected to Initiate a new 
degree programme in banking 
plus co-ordinating activities of 
staff in new Department of 
Finance. Also may be expected 
to teach In other areas within 
the School or University as 
appropriate and to carry out 
any other academic duties 
assigned to him by the Dean. 
Expected to develop and main¬ 
tain a close liaison between 
the School and the banking 
business in Nigeria. 

Salary : 4N3.300 p.a. (con¬ 

solidated) (£N8 =c£ 7 sterling). 

The British Government may 

single) (sterling) and provide 
children’s education allowances 
and holiday visit passages. 
Family passages; various 
allowances; regular overseas 
leave ; superannuation scheme. 
Detailed applications (6 copies) 
naming 3 referees as soon a> 

KunSl, 90/91 ToStenham V ffiur? 
Road. London W1P ODT.. from 
whom particulars are obtain¬ 
able. 


Senior Transportation Economist Salary up to £4,000 


Consulting Engineers require an 
Economist in their London office for 
the evaluation of the economic aspects 
of transportation systems for regional 
and urban studies, town centre 
developments and environmental 
analysis of urban motorway schemes. 
Applicants should have had experience 
in one or more of the following fields : 
operational research, building synthetic 
models, analysing transportation 
networks, assessing the economics of 
private and public transport systems 
and comparison of alternative strategies 
and plans. Applicants should have a 


degree in economics and a strong 
numerate background. 

Some overseas project commitments 
may be needed and special terms and 
conditions would be arranged for 
such projects. 

Please reply to us, quoting TE/1050/E 
on both envelope and letter. Letters 
will be forwarded unopened to our 
Client. If there are any companies to 
which you do not wish to have your 
application forwarded , please indicate 
this in a separate letter addressed to 
the Security Officer. 


U rwick G roup Advertising Limited I iflT/me m 


University of East 
Anglia 


Overseas Development 
Group 


are Invited for 
[IPS In ECON¬ 
OMICS, SOCIOLOGY/SOCIAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY, and ORO¬ 
GRAPHY in the Overseas 
Development Group. Candidates 
must be willing to spend at 
least one third of their time 
on assignments ol up to two 
years' duration abroad. Pre¬ 
vious overseas experience will 
be an advantage but is not 
essential. Recruitment is not 
restricted to British nationals. 


Applications 

LECTURER! 


ECONOMICS. Applicants’ In¬ 
terest in less developed coun¬ 
tries should be complemented 
by a knowledge of quantitative 
economic techniques. 


SOCIOLOGY / SOCIAL AN- 
THROPOLGY Preference will 
be given to candidates with 
research experience in a devel¬ 
oping country (not necessarily 
directly related to problems of 
development) and with an 
interest in conducting and 
supervising further research, as 
well as teaching basic courses 
in the discipline. An Interest 
in rural development demo¬ 
graphy. manpower planning, 
education or political sociology 
would be useful, but Is not 
an essential qualification. 


GEOGRAPHY. Applicants 
should have Interests in urban 
or regional planning, demo¬ 
graphy, or any branch of 
geography related to overseas 
development, preferably with 
experience In quantitative 
methods of locational analysis. 


Further particulars from 
Establishment Officer, Univer¬ 
sity of Bast Anglia, Norwich, 
NOR 990, with whom applica¬ 
tions (one copy only), together 
with the names and addresses 
of three persons to whom 


S^S^toJ^tsd^not later 


than 


uary 1972. 


Mathematical 
Ecouomist for 

Marketing Models 

An honours graduate from an appropriate 
mathematical or economic discipline is 
required to take charge of the marketing 
section of our suite of planning models within 
the Flat Glass Division. 

The appointment carries responsibility for 
developing and expanding existing models for 
medium and long-term planning, taking 
account of national economic trends and 
company resource utilisation. The successful 
applicant will advise the Marketing Director 
on the use of modelling techniques in 
developing long-term marketing strategy. 
There will be ample opportunity for keeping 
up to date in modelling developments, for 
example by contact with relevant university 
departments. 

The preferred age is below 30. Industrial or 
commercial experience (including relevant 
post-graduate training) is essential. 


for applkation form, please write quoting ref. P2/2 to: 
C.E.R. Fairburn, Pilkington Brothers Ltd., 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of 
Warwick 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATE 


Centre for Industrial 
Economic and Business 
Research 


Manpower Planning Unit 

The Unit is studying the 
problems ot manpower 
planning, with particular 
reference to the engineering 
industry, and has been working 
to develop econometric and 
other appropriate techniques 
There is now a vacancy loi it 
Research Associate — £1.491 - 
£3,417 p.a., or Assistant 

Research Associate - £1,200- 

£1.902 p a , With F.S.S.U , tor 
one year in the first instance, 
renewable for a further period 
of up to two years Candidate 
should have a good economics 
degree, preferably at. pos.1- 

( rraduate level, with a know- 
edge of econometric and 
statistical techniques Applica¬ 
tion forms aiul further partic¬ 
ulars may ue obtained from 
the Registrar University of 
Warwick. Coventry CV1 7AL, 
quoting Ref. No. 24,2F '.2 
Closing date for applications 
is 14th February, 1972 


University of 
Exeter 

Department of Politics 

Applications arc' invited lor a 
post of Lecturer in Politics 
tenable from 1st October 1972 
or such later date as may be 
mutually agreed. Preference 
mav be given to candidates 
with an interest in public 
administration. 

Salary will be on the scale tor 
Lecture,s with Initial placement 
within tin- first tour points 
on tin* scale £1491-£1902 per 
annum i under review) The 
appointment will b" subject to 
a probationary period not 
exceeding three \ears with 
prospects of per mam ncy 
thereafter 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from t.he Secretary ot 
the Umversdv. Northcote 
House, The Queen’s Drive, 
Exeter, F.X4 4QJ, to al.uni 
applications ieight copies one 
oopv from candidates overseas) 
should be .sent by l&th 
February 1972 Please quote 
reference no l 33 J032. 


APPOINTMENT 

WANTED 


US, BIOMEDICAL SPECIAL¬ 
IST. With broad technical and 
bustness experience in the 
biomedical laboratory. Seeks 
short or part-time projects, 
searches, errands, surveys, etc. 
in U.S. or abroad. 

Herbert A. Platt. Ph.D. 81 
Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 
02108. USA 


Classified 

Advertisement Rates 

Lineage £0.60 per line 

Display Cl 0.00 per s.cx 

Box number provided free of charge. 

Latest date for acceptance of copy, noon 
Wednesday. 

Telephone JEJ Johnson 01-930 SI55 


I 


Co-Operative 

College 

STANFORD HALL, LOUGH¬ 
BOROUGH. LEICESTERSHIRE, 
LEI2 5QR. 

Social Studies : 

Adult Residential Courses 


Application are invited lor 
places available at this* adult 
residential College for session 
begin mug Oclobei. 1972 


Courses In SOCIAL STUDIES 
lor UNIVERSITY OF NOT¬ 
TINGHAM DIPLOMA and 
course fur DIPLOMA in 
CO-OPERA'llON 


Full details of grants avail¬ 
able, conditions ol entry, etc 
available irom the Administra¬ 
tive Officer 


Applications must be received 
bv lith Marib, 1972 


! 


University of 
Edinburgh 

Morrison Chair of 
International Business 

The University Court invites 
applications for the newly- 
established Morrison Chair of 
International Business, within 
the Department of Business 
Studies. The appointment will 
be on a full-time basis, and the 
successful candidate will be 
expected to take up his duties 
on 1st October 1972. or as 
soon as possible thereafter. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary 
to the University. Old College. 
South Bridge, Edinburgh, EH8 
9YL. with whom applications 
(12 copies), giving the names 
of two referees, should be 
lodged not later than 1st 
March 1972 A candidate from 
overseas mav submit tme copy 
ol his application Please quote 
reference 72 T 


University of 
Leicester 


Lectureships in Economics 


Applications are invited from 
nu-n and women graduates 
wllh interests in Economic 

Development. Economics of 
Public policy, or Statistics, 

for two Lectureships in the 
Department ol Economics ; a 
third post in one of these 

held!, may be available lor a 
l.tinted period 


Salary according to quallllca- 
lions and experience on scale 
tl,491-£3,4J7 a year, with 
F S S.U. membershtjj 


Further particulars from the 
Rug xtrar, to whom applications 
should be bent by 12th 
Feijruarv. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Royal Bank of 
Canada 

DIVIDEND NO 338 

Notice is hereby given that a 
dividend of 23 cents per share 
upon the paid-up capital of 
this Bank has been declared 
for the current quarter and 
will be payable at the Bunk 
arid iu» branches on or alter 
1st March 1972 to ahareholdera 
of record as at the close of 
business on 3ist January 1972 

By Order of the Board. , 

J. K Finlayson 
Chief General Manager 


EDUCATION 


NATIONAL 

EXTENSION COLLEGE 

provides degree, GCE, and 
professional courses for 
study at home. Also Gate¬ 
way courses for intending 
Open University students. 
Individual and expert 
tuition by practising 
teachers and weekend semi¬ 
nars at Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

Write now for a free Guide 
to Courses to 

Marilyn Mellor, Room 16, 
National Extension College, 
Cambridge. 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the 
University of London Specially 
prepared courses for the Federation 
of Stock Exchanges, for Accountancy, 
Company Secretaryship, Law, Costing, 
Banking, Insurance Marketing. GCE. 
Also many thoroughly useful t non- 
exam) courses in Business Subjects 
Write today for details or advice, 
stating subjects in which interested 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. G92), St. Albans, or 
call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, EC4 Tel 01-248 6874 
(Founded 1910.) 

Accredited by the Council for the 
Accreditation of Correspondence 
Colleges. 


Read for a 
Degree at Home 

Successful Postal Tuition for 
GCE O and A levels (all boards). 

London University Degrees, Teachers’ 
and Professional exams, Business 
Studies. Gateway Courses for the 
Open University Guidance by 
Graduate Tutors. Fees by instalments 
Wolbey Hall is Accredited by the 
CACC. FREE prospectus from 
Wyndham Milligan, MBE. MA. 
Principal, Department CA1. 

Wolsey Hall 

Oxford, 0X2 6PR 


BUSINESS & 
PERSONAL 


INDIA AT YOUR FINGER 
TIPS—The Times of India 
Directory & Year Book 197] 
including Who’s Who, is the 
most authoritative source of 
information on India today. 
Price £6.30. Available at 
Bennett Coleman & Co. Ltd., 
3 Albemarle Street, London 
Wl. 


Spare time assignments for 
business-minded persons and 
executives to participate in 
milional/lnternational organisa¬ 
tional operations of a rapidly 
expanding chemicals company. 
Prospects match performance. 
Full (and in some cases, short, 
overseas) training. All back¬ 
grounds considered. Positive 
outlook essential. Passport, 
languages useful. Immediate 
interviews »i all major cities 
throughout Australia. Canada. 
Holland, New Zealand. U.K., 
2-S-A. and West Oermany. 
Full Information supplied at • 
interview, (interviews in Japan 
scheduled next month.) For 
appointment please apply to Mr. 
Praful Kamdar, M.Com., LL.B., 
A.MB.l.M.. 22. Somerset Road. 
Harrow, Middlesex. U.K. 


BUSINESS & 
PERSONAL 


Escorts/Hostesses 

To entertain your clients in 
London. 723 8591. 


t nterests in Asia ? Asia 
Research Bulletin supplies the 
loots monthly. Free sample 
copy—A.R.B. Locked Bag 15, 
Alexandra, Singapore. 


GENTLEMAN WITH £50.000 to 
invest Invites business proposi¬ 
tions requiring over £5,000 
Contact WESTON ASSOCIATES 
LTD.. Merchant Bankers, Phil- 
pot House. Rayleigh, Essex. 
Tel 037-42 722914. 


OUTSTANDING OPPORTUNITY 
We set up your own tax free 
Company, Corporation, Bank, 
Trust, etc. in a country 
where no taxes exist. Oppor¬ 
tunity to conduct Inter¬ 
nationa) business under secrecy, 
etc p.o. BOX 1440, Omonia, 
Athens, Greece 


Avoid Costly Consultants' 
Meetings 

Try a mail assessment of 
Computer Problems and 
Contracts 

International Contracts and 
Technical Services 
PO Box 70 

Wayne, Pa 19087, USA 


THOUGHT ABOUT 
MAKING REAL 
MONEY BUT 
WONDERED WHERE 
TO START ? 

This is a chance for you to make 
high profits for yourseir without 
taking risks and without giving up 
your job Working parttime you 
should earn a mi mm urn of £200- 
£300 monthly and £10.000 pa 4. 
for a fuW-time effort 

Be amongst the first to take 
advantage ol this exceptional 
opportunity Contact us now by 
telephoning 01-820 6751 

Scott James of Westminster Ltd. 

* This business is not associated with 
Life Assurance, cosmetics, discount 
clubs or detergents. 


YOUR OFFICE 
IN BRUSSELS! 


completely equipped with 
secretariat (4 languages), 
switchboard and telex, 
domiciliating, etc. 

OFFICE AT YOUR 
DISPOSAL FOR 1 DAY 
TO 1 YEAR 

SECRETEL 
33. rue du Congrta, 
B-1000 Brussels, 
Belgium. Tel. 18.60.0S 
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In any country in the world 
You can get banking help 
From Hokkaido Takushoku Bank 



The Bank has been very active in international banking activities 
and, based in dynamic Japan, has developed a world-wide network 
of efficient banking services. 

THE HOKKAIDO 
TAKUSHOKU BANK, LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE: 7, NISHI 3-CHOME, ODOR I, SAPPORO, JAPAN 

FOREIGN DEPARTMENT: 

6, Tori 1-chome. Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Overseas Representative Offices: 

80 Wall Street. New York. N Y 10005 U.S.A 
Ceveal House, 58 Mark Lane. London, E.C.3. 


iiitniM 

CREDIT BANK 
•JAPAN. 


Long-Term Financing for 
Industrial Expansion in Japan 

Banking Services for International 
Capital Transactions 


Head Office: Otemachl, Tokyo, Japan 
Cable Address: "BANKCHOGIN TOKYO" 

New York Representative Office: 

20 Exchange Place, New York, N.Y. 10005, U.S.A. 

London Representative Office: 

Plantation Nouss, 31-35 Fenchureh Street, London E.C.3 


We aren’t worried 
by the brain drain 

Some of Japan's best brains in international finance have 
now been transferred to England to staff IBJ's London 
Branch. Internationally-oriented financial institutions and 
business organizations can now take advantage of IBJ's 
wide range of banking, consulting and coordinating 
services, especially in fields related to Japanese industry 
and business. Next time you have a brain-wave, give us 
a call. 

London Branch: 26 King Street, London EC2V 8HU 
Tel 01-606-7201 Telex: 885393 


Japan’* loading bank in industrial finance since 1902 

THE INDUSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN, LTD. 

Head Office: M, Yaesu 5-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Other Oversees Offices: New York, Frankfurt/M. and Sydney. 
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managing 

Directors 

Can now buy a new £100,000 factory 
for £55,000 and get 30% of labour costs 
for the first three years refunded. 

Increase your profits 
bu expanding in 

Inuine neui Toam 

★ Good industrial relations 

★ Ample skilled labour 

★ Airfreight to 41 cities from 
Prestwick Airport 

★ Nearby container ports 

•k New factories and warehouses 

★ Serviced level sites 

'A No Industrial Development 
Certificate or planning problems 

★ Good new homes for executives 
and operatives 

★ Golf, sailing, fishing galore 
ie Financial inducements of 

Special Development Area 
if 50% industrial de-rating 

with top international 
companies such as 
161 Beechams 8EF 
moneanto Huster 
Pharr International 



For details write, telephone 
or telex Dennis Kirby 
Irvine Development Corporation 
Irvine. Ayrshire, Scotland KA11 2AL 

D 

telex 778984 tel. Irvine 4100 



SUGAR 

BaeommendatfeM ofi 

O January 1971 - sail on noar 
tarm advance. Weakness will 
follow. 

© March-Aprll 1971 - Broad 
downward trend. Buying oppor¬ 
tunity around mid-year. 

© July 1971 - Expect telling on 
approach to 4.5$ spot 

O August-Septembor 1971 - Only 
moderate further weakness fol¬ 
lowed by recovery to new highs. 
Add to purchases on weakness. 
Long term trend up. Maintain 
long positions. 

© Octobar-Nevember 1971 - Long 
term trend up. Maintain long 
position. 

For over a quarter of a century, 
our basic research has enabled us 
to anticipate well in advance a 
major reversal in the price trend. 
It is indicative of the commodity 
work performed by us for many 
large corporations in industrial and 
agricultural commodities. 

Your inquiry on your corporation 
letterhead is requested addressed 
to: 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsidiary of Industrial Commodity Carp. 
122 East 42nd St.. Haw York. N.Y. 10017 

Cekls ECONOCIAM T«l«phm« 2124*7-1212 

39th Ybar World Wido Sorvlco 



Is only part of 
the story. 

We pay 7.18% interest on demand deposits. And even 
higher rates on fixed term deposits. 

But that's just the beginning. We also o*fer completely con¬ 
fidential accounts, with no reports to any government. 
Accounts in any currency. A full range of banking services 
And, maybe most important, the security of a solid, expe¬ 
rienced bank in a stable, tax-free country. 

Send the coupon for details. 


Brltlah-Amerlcan Bank, Ltd., Dapt. EC 10 
British-Amarlcan Bank Building 
P.M.B. N7770, Naaaau, Bahamas 

□ Plaaaa aand full datalla. 

□ Plaaaa opan account Amount ancloaad . 

Nam#. 

Addraaa . 

City.Country. 

Britwh American Banfc 

LIMITED 

Or. F. Cruz, Chairman 


I 

I 

I 

I 


J 


Rtffatarad a* a Jfewapapar Authorload at Seco n d Olaaa ICall, Foot Ottca Dapt, Ottawa. 
•XM wtttod la Bnaland by Haatlla Ottaat Ltd., Slough. Cover and ootour Notion 11th 
NtwSpapar Ltd., Bff at Junta'* street, Lo n d o n BW1A tHO. Tala phone h 

$4 


by David BroekdorfC Ltd., Waltbaraatow, London, BUT, 
Taytow* Ltd., Katdanhead. PuWtobad by l5» 
on thia sane : m Htt CmmfM 

ki I I\< I H * JU \ >,LJ 4f 1 J tv J I 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


Prices, 1971-72 

High Low 

British funds 


Price, 

Jan 

12 

1971 

Price. 

Jan. 

19 

1972 

Net red. 
yield, 

Jan. 19 
1972$ 

*P ’ 

Gross red. 
yield. 

Jan 19 
1972 

m *.* 

92*. 

British Electric 3% 

1968-73 

98*4 

98"», 

2 900 

4-425 / 

if. 

70*4 

British Electric 3»*% 

1976-79 

B7»« 

88‘v 

3 875 

5 425 1 

in 1 . 

92*. 

Treasury 8’,% 

1980-82 

107* 

107*. 

3-950 

7-205 / 

110*. 

90'. 

Treasury B',% 

1984-86 

106*. 

507 s . 

4 320 

7 575 / 

u\ 

76 

Funding 6',% 

1985-87 

92*. 

94*4 

4 445 

7 215 / 

65*. 

47*. 

British Transport 3% 

1978-88 

63*. 

64*. 

4-960 

6-535 i 

84*. 

66*. 

Funding 6% 

1993 

82*. 

84*. 

4-870 

7 690 

109*. 

93 T . 

Treasury 9% 

1994 

107*4 

109*. 

4 780 

8 220 

5tf. 

41*. 

British Gas 3% 

1990-95 

55'. 

56*4 

5 045 

6 840 f 

88'4 

72'* 

Treasury 6*.% 

1995-98 

86«i 

88*4 

4 910 

7 960 ! 

72'. 

57*. 

Treasury 5',% 

2008- 12 

70'i 

72*. 

4 970 

7-985 / 

42 T . 

36 

War Loan 3’,% 

after 1952 

41*4 

42*. 

4 930 

8 755 f 

30'. 

25'. 

Consols 2’.% 


29'i 

30'. 

4 990 

8-330 r 


Eurobonds 


Last week's 

Tim week's 

Yield 



price*. 

prices 

to 

tnaiui 

0/ 

/o 

Alrlease 9% 

Barclays 8'.% 

1986 

107 -8 

107 .8 

8 22 

1986 

104’.-5*. 

ifwvy. 

7 08 

Borg Warner 8% 

1979 

104 5 

104-b 

7 II 

Commercial Union 8',% 

1986 

103-4 

IOJ’,-4'. 

7-93 

Esso 8% 

1986 

103-4 

103-4 

7-M 

Ford 8% 

!98l 

104 5 

104-5 

Ml 

General Motors 8*4% 

1986 

106 / 

106-7 

7 89 

General Telephone A Electric 8 1 *% 

1986 

105-6 

I04**-S*» 

/ 58 

Shell 8% 

1986 

103-4 

102',-J’, 

7 57 

Hill Samuel 8',% 

1986 

I02V3", 

I02*>- IS 

8 03 

Rank 8*.% 

1986 

104-5 

104-5 

8 10 

Transocean Gulf 8% 

1986 

103-4 

l02',-3', 

7 57 

Firestone (DM) 7».% 

1986 

103 

I03V4', 

1 20 

Prov of Nova Scotia (DM) 7**% 

1986 

101*4 \ 

I03’t4*< 

7 37 

ICI (£/DM) 8% 

I9B6 

104*4-5*4 

102’*--3', 

/• 57 


Prices. 

1971-72 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 



stocks 

Jan 19, 

on 

Jan. 

High 

Low 


1972 

week 

19 



Banks, other financial 



289 

239 

Algemenc Bank 

FI 276 

- 8 

6 2 

65 3 

54-3 

Amsterdam-Rot 

FI 59-1 

! 1 3 

5 8 

298 

240 

Aust & NZ Bank 

267p 

1 

3 8 

70*. 

60*. 

Bank of America 

170*. 

i ('• 

3 1 

420 

300 

B of Ireland 

420p 

-40 

3-3 

1006 

7QC 

B of Montreal 

lOOOp 

|7 

3-2 

116*4 

85 

B Nac de Mexico 

P92 


6 5 

375 

290 

B of NS Wales 

3l6p 

9 

3-0 

540 

337’, 

B of Scotland 

S40p 


3 5 

2625 

2310 

B Bruxelles 

Fr B 2475 

10 

4-B 

259 6 

204', 

B de Paris Pays Bas 

Fr 224 9 

4 6 

4-3 

71*, 

50*. 

Bankers Trust 

160*. 

i !'• 

4 7 

622 

327', 

Barclays 

6l4p 

6 

2-6 

13*4 

9*,4 

Can Imp Com 

£13', 

i 

2-1 

92', 

48*4 

Charterhouse Group 89',p* 

'» 

4 6 

61*4 

48*. 

Chase Manhattan 

556', 

! »• 

3 5 

70 

51*. 

Chemical Bank NY 

557*. 

1 

5 0 

267 3 

196 

Commerzbank 

DM 240-3 

i 4 8 

3 5 

175 

144*, 

Credit Commercial 

Fr 155 

1 

3 2 

414 

358 2 

Credit Fonoer 

Fr 386 

10 

5 S 

3860 

303S 

Credit Suisse 

Fr 5 3810 

10 

2 1 

355 

281 

DoulscIiu Bank 

DM 319 2 

1-5 / 

2 B 

285 

215', 

Drcsdncr Bank 

DM 279-9 

1 7 4 

3 2 

47 

33 

First Nat City 

144'. 

*. 

3 0 

404 

210 

Fuji 

Y 357 

t 2 

I 7 

385 

212', 

Hambros 

3S2p 

1 15 

2 1 

152 

72 

Hill. Samuel 

I48p 


2 5 

4*4 

1*, 

IOS Mgnt 

51*. 

'• 


17*4 

9', 

Hongkong & Sh 

£16 

r 9 » 

2 2 

146 

73 

Kleinwort Benson 

I34p 

4 

2 2 

6710 

5300 

Kredlctbank 

Fr B 5870 

60 

3-2 

391 

259 

Kundenkrodlt 

DM 334 

44 

3-0 

1930 

1680 

Lambert L'lnd 

Ft B1865 

i 15 

4 3 

388 

258 

LBI 

333p 

1 3 

3-0 

618 

310 

Lloyds 

Manufs Hanover T’si 

6l2p 


2 3 

39*4 

30*. 

t S3 1 '* 

1', 

5 0 

81325 

62300 

Mediobanca 

L 627JO 

1 30 

1-7 

237 

140 

Mercantile Cfed't 

226p 

4 

3-3 

208 

552 

102 

287', 

Mercury Secs 
Midland 

l7Pp 

540p 

4 

1-7 

3 0 

284 

173 

Mitsui 

Y 218 

1 16 

2 3 

235 

113 

Montagu Trust 

235p 

IB 

1-5 

78*. 

62'. 

Mcrgan J P 

173*. 

5*4 

3 8 

420 

260 

Nat & Grlndlays 

370p 

I 15 

4-1 

3 56 

2 62 

Nat Australasia 

f A3 56 

4 0 13 

3 4 

181 

91*. 

Nat Com Grp 

I77p 

4 

2-7 

630 

323*4 

Nat West 

61 Op 

2 

2 6 

145 

124 

Norsk Creditbk 

%I35 

r2 

6-6 

IS*. 

11*14 

Royal Canada 

£15'. 

r's 

2 4 

645 

412', 

Schroder* 

630p 

i 35 

1 4 

349 

192', 

Slater Walker Sees 

349p 

Fr B29I5 

1 19 

2 4 

3115 

2800 

Soc Gen de Banquc 

30 

4 5 

2860 

2430 

Soc Gen de Belgique Fr B2650 

10 

2 5 

352 

200 

Standard & Chart 

346p 

* 13 

3 5 

338*, 

264 

Suez 

Fr 312 

i-8 

5 5 

399 

209 

Sumitomo 

'I 367 

. 49 

1-6 

3920 

3020 

Swiss Bank Corp 

Fr S37I5 

■ 5 

2 2 

4200 

3720 

Union Bank Swicz 

Tr S 3915 

1 30 

2-6 

545 

320 

Union Dl'count 

S2Sp* 

15 

4-6 

249 

134 

United Dom Tst 

244p 

1 2 

2 6 



Insurance 




70*. 

46*. 

Aetna Life A Cas 

$62*, 

1*4 

2 5 

410 

335 

Allianz Versich 

DM 410 

|-22 

1-5 

482 

320 

Comm Union 

476p 

4 12 

3-2 

524 

271'. 

Eagle Star 

524p 

48 

2-3 

197 

115 

Gen Aceident 

181 p 

L 49370 

1 3 

31 

65490 

44610 

Generali 

| 750 

0-9 

288 

167 

Gdn Royal £xch 

264p 

30 

372 

237', 

Legal & General 

334p 

2 

2-8 

80*, 

55', 

Nat Nedrlandn 

FJ 60-2 

1-2-4 

2 9 

358 

226'. 

Pearl 

358p 

122 

2-B 

290 

172', 

Phoenix 

268p 

t6 

3 2 

194 

143 

Prudential 

I90p 

1-8 

2-9 

434 

265 

Royal 

4l2p 

4-6 

3 2 

538 

301 

Sun Alliance 

5I8P 

Y 285 

4-10 

3-2 

413 

140 

Talsho Mar A F 

-1 

19 

630 

281 

Toklo Marine 

Y 476 

II 

1-2 

5090 

3975 

Zurich Ins 

Fr $5090 

1-190 

3-3 


Prices. 1971-72 

High Low 

Ordinary 

stock* 

Price, 

Jan 19. 
1977 

Change 

on 

week 

Y icld 
Jan 

19 

140 

92’, 

Breweries, etc. 
Allied Breweries 

136’,p 

1'. 

3 8 

58 

37’.. 

Anheuser-Busch 

$ 56 

1 '» 

1 0 

153 

95 

Bass, Charrmgton 

I50p 

1 

3 3 

165 

117 

Boh NV 

FI 134 8 

4 

2-7 

137 

88*. 

Courage 

*22p 

1 2 

3-1 

179 

125*. 

Distillers 

161 p 

! 1 

3 9 

35*. 

24’, 

Distill Seagrams 

$34*. 

7 . 

2 1 

465 

385 

Dortmund Union 

DM420 

5 

2 4 

197 

130 

Guinness 

I92p 

1 3 

3 8 

274 

194-7 

Heineken 

FI 241 

- 2', 

1 4 

102 

57 . 

IDV 

90p 

1 2 

3 3 

2b5 

188 

Klrm Brewery 

Y 241 

r 2 

3 1 

19*. 

13’. 

Nat Distillers 

$17*4 

i *• 

5 1 

97'* 

63*. 

Scottish A Newt 

8&p 

Vi 

3 3 

92', 

61*, 

Sth African Br 

78<,p 

1 

3-9 

185 

90*. 

Watney, Mann 

I84p 

i 16 

2 9 

95 

Si’s 

Whitbread ‘A’ 

87p 


3 6 

452 

228*4 

Building, building material* 

Assoc Portland 443p 

, 7 

2 *» 

197 

101’. 

BPB Industries 

I92p 

- 1 

3 4 

46*. 

15’. 

Boise Cascade 

$I7\ 

i 4 

1 4 

280 

108 

Bovls Holdings 

272p 

5 

1 8 

253 3 

I67>, 

Ciments Lafarge 

Fi 197 

7’, 

7 1 

2225 

1795 

Cmienceries Brlq 

Fr B 2225 

1 25 

5 0 

248 

103 

Costam 

25 Ip 

1 8 

2 2 

126', 

83 

Eng Chim Clays 

115p* 

{ 6 

2 3 

25450 

18530 

Italccmenti 

L 21710 

■ 810 

2 3 

|y/ 

70 

Laing ‘A’ 

I89p 

1 

1 2 

131 

53*. 

London Brick 

I28p 

, 7 

2 9 

183 

37’, 

Marley 

I83p* 

1 8 

i 0 

348 

175 

Pilkmgtnn Bros 

332p 

■ 5 

3 0 

141 

53’, 

Kedland 

I34P* 

1 

2 2 

170 

90*. 

Rugby Portland 

I70p 

i 12 

1-8 

199 

114 

Steetlcy 

l/3p 

1 

3 0 

283', 

143*. 

Tarmac 

283* ,p 

i 10', 

3 0 

360 

132’. 

Taylor ' Voodrow 

35?p 

7 

1 6 

230 

106 

Wlmpuy 

223p 

« 4 

i 0 

198 

126’. 

Catering, hotels* entertainment 
ATVA’ !5lp 4 

4-7 

50', 

30’. 

CBS 

550 

l 

2 8 

454 

235 

Granada ‘A’ 

447p 

1 9 

2 5 

23*» 

110’, 

Grand Metropolitan 235p* 

. 14 

1-2 

50', 

3b’. 

Holiday Inns 

$4S*p 

i '■ 

0 6 

640 

395 

Lyons ’A’ 

640p 

, 16 

2 1 

187', 

1 !6 

Trust Houses-Forte 

I83p 

3', 

4 1 

91 

56 7 

Chemical* 

AKZO 

FI 67 6 

1 4 0 

5 9 

1060 

724 

ANIC 

L 805 


6 2 

37', 

27 

Amor Cyanarnid 

$36'. 

I 1 * 

3-4 

161 

M3 2 

BASF 

DM 140 1 

' 3 1 


164 

113 

Bayer 

DM 131’, 

1 2 3 


2930 

2250 

ClBA-GFIGY 

Fr 5 2675 

i 95 

0 8 

81*. 

48’. 

Dow 

$78*. 

I*. 

2 3 

158 

I29*. 

Dupont 

$151*4 

1 1*4 

3 3 

358 

220 

Ftsons 

358p 

i 22 

2 9 

35'“ 

25*. 

W R Grace 

$29’. 


5 2 

198*, 

<20-2 

Hoechst 

DM 151 1 

,4-8 


335 

230 

ICI 

284p 

7 

4 8 

148 

77 

Laporte 

87 p 

1-3 

2 3 

53*. 

37’, 

Monsanto 

$48', 

*4 

3 7 

904 

630 

Montecatlni-Edlson 

L763', 

' 12'* 


1295 

520 

Norsk hydro 

Kr 1015 

15 

l-l 

245 

158 

Rhone Poulenc 

hr 163 6 

2 2 

7 3 

2875 

2125 

Solvay ’A‘ 

fr B2380 

10 

6 5 

162 9 

119 7 

St Gobam 

Fr !42', 

1 S', 

$-9 

344 

180 

Takeda Chemical 

Y 205 

f 1 

4 1 

50 

39 

Union Carbide 

$45*. 


4 4 

5000 

3485 

Coal A steel 

Arbed 

Fr P. 4200 

145 

9 5 

30*. 

19*4 

Bethlehem 

*29*. 


4-1 

14 75 

9 26 

Broken Hdl Ply 

SA I2-C5 

0 15 

7 4 

164', 

124 

Dcnwn Longwy 

Fr 142', 

-0*4 

543 

304*. 

Flnslder 

L 316 

2*4 

11-9 

145 

130 

Fried Krupp 

DM 135-2 1 0-9 

7-4 

204 

147 

Granges A B 

Kr 156 

3 

7-7 


Prices, 

1971-72 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 



stock* 

Jan 19, 

on 

Jan. 

High 

Low 


19/2 

week 

19 

84 

S2 3 

Hoesch 

DM 61 9 

i J 2 

8 1 

85 3 

54', 

Hoogovcn 

H 61 4 

t 

6 5 

1/2’t 

134', 

Mannesmann 

DM 147 

• 1', 

8 2 

64 

50 

Nippon Steel 

rse 


8 6 

10?', 

65 2 

Rhcmstahl 

DM 82 8 

6 3 

6 0 

96', 

60 

Thyssen Huette 

DM 70', 

. 2', 


20S 

140 

Ugwc Kuhlman 

Fr 151 

6 

8 9 

35’. 

25 

US Steel 

$31*4 

*4 

5 1 

122 8 

83-9 

Uslnor 

Fr 89 8 

0 7 

10-0 

120 

41’, 

Wendd-Sidflor 

fr 47 

2-2 

10 4 


Electrical, electronics 


20 i a 

132', 

Aff, Tclefunken 

DM 149', 

i 3 


299 

170 

ASIA 

Kr 293 

2 

3 4 

199 

122 

HICC 

I83p 

3 

3 8 

475 

373 

(OF 

Fr 417 

6 1 

4 8 

180 

56', 

Chloride t let trie 

17»p 

- 8 

2 9 

83'. 

49 s . 

(. omsal 

$61', 

1 

0 8 

294 

165 

Dccta 

7>7p 

5 

3 3 

221 

124 

mi 

7l6p 


2 9 

193 

III 

Flmiolux 'B* 

Kr 187 

3 

4 3 

295 

216 

LM fci u_r\on *B' 

K. 294 


1 9 

66', 

46** 

Gen.. nl Electi ic 

$64 

'• 

2 2 

183', 

90 

CMC 

ltt)p 

i 1 

2 1 

35*. 

27*. 

Gen Tel & Her 

$12 

'• 

4-7 

145 

87 

Hitachi 

Y III 

j 

5-4 

141*4 

82', 

Honeywell 

$141** 

| 10*4 

0-9 

60’, 

39*4 

Hoovei 

$58', 

1 ’4 

2-1 

363’, 

286 

IBM 

$353-4 

> II 

1-5 

175 

103 

Ini Computers 

I40p 


8-3 

102 

64 

Machines Bui 1 

f r 80', 

1-4 


631 

346 

Matsushita 

T 524 

I 4 

1 9 

712'a 

426 

Philips 

6l2p 

i 12 

3 3 

154 

100 

Ph-ssi-y 

I42p 

, 7 

3 5 

39', 

26’* 

RCA 

$38 

*. 

2 6 

i09 

64*. 

Kedtffution 

I07(. 

1 

3 9 

178*4 

67 

Reyiolle Parsons 

lOSp 

1 2 

(") 

232’, 

179 

Siemens 

DM 209 8 

i 5 ’, 

3 3 

3805 

2460 

Sony 

Y 3320 

80 

0-5 

37*4 

22', 

Sprrry Rand 

$32 


1 6 

125 

79*4 

Texas Instruments 

$124’, 

- 5*4 

0 6 

146-4 

91 

i homson-Houston 

Fr 95 

2 

6-3 

507 

257 

Thom Electrical 

505p* 

1 15 

1-2 

61 

56 

Toshiba 

Y 76 

-1 

6 6 

SI’. 

34', 

Western Union 

$44*. 

R f 

3 2 

48', 

32*4 

Wesringhouse 

146 


2 0 


Engineering, shipbuilding 

A. r/Mu "A' OHn 


213 

123', 

—-•■■r---- -b 

Acrow ‘A' 213p 

! 4 

2 3 

225 

163 

Atlas Copco 

Kr 2IB 

2 

2 3 

85 

17', 

BSA 

37p 

. 1 


317 

225 

Babcock A Wilcox 

31 Op 


3 2 

184 

100 

John Blown 

I79p 

-1 

6-4 

1595 

890 

Brown Boven 'A' 

FrS 1175 

•25 

4 3 

98’, 

56’. 

Cohen 600 

89',p 

1 1', 

5-1 

61’, 

36 

Davy Ashmore 

61 ',p 

i io 

2 0 

188 

143 

Dumag 

DM !7| 

1 4 

* 7 

46 

17', 

B Elliott 

36p 

6'* 

i a 

140 

76 

Firth Cleveland 

I40p 

l 8 

5 0 

428 

271 

GKN 

406p 

1 

3 1 

183', 

129 

Gutuhoffnungs 

DM 152 

i 3’, 

4 6 

37 

12'* 

Harland & Wolff 

J8p 

2 


75 

32‘, 

Head Wr Ightson 

75p 

, 6 

4 0 

71 

27 

Alfred Her bert 

64p 

- 3 


100 

66 

IHI 

Y 90 

3 

6 7 

22’, 

9’. 

Inter Combstn 

22p 

1 4', 


147 

81 

Inter Comp Air 

I45p 

12 

2 4 

51', 

19*4 

Laird Group 

48' *p 

i l'» 


206', 

155', 

MAN 

DM 172', 

' 3'* 

5-2 

90 

56 

Mather & Platt 

90p 

r 13'* 

3 1 

420 

277 

Metal Box 

402p 

» 10 

3-1 

93 

72 

Mitsubishi Heavy 

Y 86 

‘ 4 

7 0 

140 

101’. 

Morgan Crucible 

I25p 

12 

4-2 

435 

340 

SKF 'B* 

Kr 404 

9 

3 0 

75 

31’. 

Serek 

75p 

16', 

2-7 

180 

97', . 

Simon Lnging 

I24p 


6-1 

77 

33*. 

Stone* Platt 

76p 

i 2 

3 6 

65 

15 

Swan Hunter 

60p 

2;', 

3 3 

3800 

3020 

Sulzcr 

Fr S 3450 

-1-75 

40 


iwcii PficM wd Vl*U* Con»piW wlth help from Hears. Vamalchl Securities Co.; and The First Boston Corporation, * Ex dividend. || Ex opiultmlon. % Ex rights, f Ex ell. (f) Elat yield. (I) To latest date 
'0m ******& ITfctnet redemjft^a /Iflda aHow for tax at dOp In C 





THE ECONOMIST JANUARY 2*, tt^Cf 


Price*. 

1971-72 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Chan.e 

Yteh 



stocks 

Jan. 19. 

on 

Jan 

High 

Low 


1972 

week 

19 

495 

304 

Tube Investments 

495p 

1 28 

3 9 

29'. 

18*. 

US Industries 

*26*. 

1 

2-2 

98b 

52'* 

Vickers 

94p 

2 


115 

55 

Wclr Group 

M5p 

1 6 

4 8 

m 

SIS 

Thos W Ward 

119p 

I J 

3 6 



Food, pharmaceuticals 



450 

226 

Allied Suppliers 

423p 

1 105 

2 1 

75 

42'. 

Asset British Foods 

72bp* 

i b 

2 5 

77 

36'* 

Assoc Fisheries 

77p 

I 6 

4 2 

III*. 

87*. 

Avon Products 

*98*. 

*. 

1 4 

350 

225 

Bct-cham Group 

306p* 

15 

2 0 

177-2 

140 

Beghln 

Fr 143', 

S'* 

6 8 

82'* 

5I'» 

Brooke Bond ‘B' 

78'.p 

1 

3 4 

96'* 

49 

Cadbury Schweppes 91 p 

I 7 

4 4 

60'* 

43'. 

Colgate-Palmolive 

*58*. 

I*. 

2 4 

’6 32 

4 05 , 

Col Sugar Ref 

$A5 18 

- 0 02 


123 

48*. 

Fitch Lovell 

116p 


2 6 

44'* 

31'* 

General Foods 

*34*. 

- b 

4 1 

41*. 

31'* 

General Mills 

*41 


2 3 

526 

284 

Glaxo 

5l4p 

9 

1 6 

47'. 

34 

Heinz 

*43 

i '» 

2 i 

200000 

163000 

Hoffman La Roche 

Ff S 178500 | 500 

0 6 

47*. 

38*. 

Kraftco 

*4/'. 

1 ’» 

3 5 

1749 

1425 

L'Orcal 

Fr 1749 

1 37 

0-9 

3231 

2545 

Motu 

L 2649 

137 


3520 

2615 

Nestle 

Fr S 3020 

l 20 

1 2 

42'* 

35*. 

Pfi/cr 

*38*. 

2*. 

1-6 

81 

56*. 

Prortei Gamble 

*78’. 

r 1 

1 9 

167 

88*. 

RankvHovh 

I59p* 

f 4 

5 0 

322 

191 

Reckitf & Col man 

Jllp 

1 17 

2 7 

4420 

3810 

S.ndoz 

Fr S 4260 

1 50 

1 5 

72 

26*. 

Splllers 

69p 

+8b 

3 4 

45 

29*. 

Swilt 

*37', 

>. 

1 8 

191 

119 

Tate 8 Lyk 

I90p 

1 7 

5-2 

153 

79*. 

Unlgate 

I53p* 

. 5 

2 7 

352 

215 

Unilever 

350p 

i 10 

2 7 

120-3 

79 4 

Unllcvei NV 

FI 120 3 

i 0 3 

4 5’ 

257 

l?l». 

United Biscuits 

255p 

i 4 

2 6 



Motors, aerospace 



57 

30 

BLMC 

54p 

- '* 

3 8 

25'. 

14 

Boeing 

S25 

, 2 

1 6 

55'* 

38'. 

Caterpillai Tract 

*47*. 


2 9 

33 

25 

Chrysler 

*29’. 

1 b 

2 0 

106 8 

71 2 

Citroen 

Fr 80', 

3’, 


379 

284', 

Daimler-Benz 

DM 378'* 

1 5'* 

2 6 

190 

124 

Dunlop 

I87p 

1 10 

4-4 

2650 

1975 

Flat 

L 2294 

i 19 

5 2 

56 

20 

Firestone Tiro 

*25*4 


3-2 

73». 

54*. 

Ford 

*72% 


3-6 

31 

18*. 

General Dynamics 

*27’. 

-j 


89*. 

76'. 

General Motors 

*84'. 

, 1 

4 0 

34*. 

27*. 

Goodyear 

*31 

1*. 

2 7 

335 

123 

Hawker Siddelny 

333p 

Hi 

3 9 

27B 

130 

Honda 

Y 266 

12 

3 4 

255 

131 

Komatsu 

Y 169 

1 7 

5 0 

14*. 

8'. 

Lockheed 

*13'. 

' 2 


424 

156 

Lucas 

424p 

• 24 

2 4 

12’. 

8’* 

Massey Ferguson 

*C 12*. 

! 1 , 


38** 

21'. 

McDonnell Douglas 

*38*. 

t *• 

1 1 

1398 

1084 

Mlchdln ‘B‘ 

Fi 1269 

- 18 

J-6 

293 

140 

N/tsan Motor 

Y 288 

5 

2-8 

34 

I9». 

N Am Rockwell 

*33’. 

*. 

4 2 

283 

224 

Peugeot 

Fr 243 -4 

II 1 

4 3 

2660 

1582 

PireTll-Spa 

L 1765 

1 25 

6 2 

208 

92', 

Smiths Indust 

208p 

1 5 

3 0 

242 

188 

Steyr-Daimler-Puch 

%I88 

3 

4-8 

480 

220 

Toyota Motor 

Y 435 

20 

1 8 

44 

24*. 

United Aircraft 

$37 

1 1’. 

4 9 

212 

•23’. 

Volkswagen 

DM 140 

1 6'i 

6-9 

247 

159 

Volvo 

Kr 238 

9 

1-7 

67 

30 

Westland 

65p 

1 8 

4 6 

109 

42 

Wllmot-Brecden 

96p 

5 

3-2 



Office equipment, photographic 


309 

131 

Canon 

Y 198 

- 7 

3-8 

99'. 

72*. 

Eastman Kodak 

*98*. 

1 4*. 

1 3 

675 

354 

Fuji Photo 

Y408 

2 

18 

2150 

1515 

Gcvacrt Agfa 

Fr B 1690 

40 

3 5 

207 

115 

Gesietnei ’A’ 

!74 P 

1 

1 6 

515 

251 

Nippon Optical 

Y 380 

+ 10 

2-0 

2768 

1360 

Olivetti 

L 1718 

- 19 

4 9 

242 

167'* 

Ozalid 

232p 

■ 3 

2 7 

116 

77'. 

Polaroid 

*96*. 

i *. 

0 3 

960 

667'* 

Rank ‘A’ 

892p 

1 v 

1 3 

128'. 

85*. 

Xerox 

*124', 

; i*. 

0 7 



Paper, publishing 




190 

IOC* 

Borrcgaard 

Kr 113 

1 3 

7 1 

196 

133 

Bowater Paper 

I95p 

1 5 

5 1 

122 

66 

Bunzl Pulp 

I20p 

: 4', 

3 7 

37'. 

27*. 

Crown Zellerbach 

*34'. 

t-lb 

3 5 

169 

no 

DRG 

I64p 

12 

4 3 

26 

20'. 

MacMillan Bloedrl 

$C 25'* 



24 

15’. 

McGraw Hill 

$19’* 

1 *4 

31 

231 

108*. 

News International 

228p 

• 19 

4 1 

200 

97', 

Pearson Longman 

200p 

+ 14 

2 5 

285 

121 

Reed Int 

285p* 

! II 

4-4 

90 

60 

Thomson Org 

80p 


8 7 


Property 

Capital & Counties 99p 

Hammersons ‘A’ 5/Op 

Land Securities I82 1 ai 

LMS I23p 

MEPC 226'* 

Sc Martins I95p 

SG Immoblllarc L 309 

Star (Gt Britain) 300p 

Rock Conversion G75p 




1971-72 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 


stocks 

Jan. 19 

on 

Jan. 

Low 


1972 

week 

19 

22'. 

Transportation 

American Airlines 

*42’. 

i !*• 


152 

Bnr & Comm 

270p 

i 16 

3-0 

II*. 

Canadian Pacific 

*CI4«. 



262 

Furness Withy 

340p 

+4 

4-4 

16 

Greyhound 

*21*. 

I-’* 

4-6 

1440 

Japan Air Lines 

Y 1695 

F 15 

2-4 

98 

KLM 

FI 124 

2 


60 

Lufthansa 

DM 66 

2 

3 8 

92 

Ocean Steam Ship 

I4l'.p 

1 ', 

5-0 

10'. 

Pan American 

*16*. 

f 1 


143 

P & O Defd 

I93p 

t$ 

6 2 

485 

Swissair (Bearer) 

Fr S 650 


4-6 

13*. 

TWA 

*47*. 

F 4*4 


21*4 

UAL 

*42*. 

1 l». 


68-4 

Stores 

Bljenkorf 

FI82’* 

f'« 

4 4 

130 

Boots 

23 Ip 

4 

2-1 

144'. 

Brit Home 

260p 

17 

2-4 

155 

Burton Group 

240p 

F8 

2-5 

158 

Dcbenhams 

254p 

+ 14 

3*9 

120-2 

Galerles Lafayette 

Fr 122', 

8', 


290 

Galenas Precdos 

%343 

F9 

3 3 

191 

Grattan Ware 

269p 

3 

2 6 

18 

Great Atlantic 

*18*4 

I*. 

6-9 

180'* 

GUS ‘A’ 

280p 

-5 

2*5 

107', 

House of Fraser 

235p 

-1-3 

3 4 

1360 

innovation 

FrB 1490 

4 30 

6 0 

299 

Karstadt 

DM 338 

12 

2 9 

226 

Kaufhof 

DM 247 

i-7 

4 1 

371-1 

La Redoute 

Fr 474-1 

9 9 

2-5 

237 

La Rlnascente 

L 256 

+ 4 

3-! 

27*. 

Marcor 

*28 

- 1*4 

2 9 

194*. 

Marks & Spencer 

285p 

-2 

2 5 

288 

Mltsukoshl 

Y 412 

|2 

2 2 

1 13 

Myer Emporium 

*AI 80 

0 02 

2 7 

80 

Neckermann 

DM 112 

1 1 

113 

Nouvelles Gals 

Fr 127’, 

9 

2 0 

54’. 

JC Penney 

*69*. 

1*. 

1-4 

125'* 

Pr intemps 

Fr 140'* 

-Bb 

2*5 

176'. 

Provld Clothing 

29Sp 

-5 

88*. 

Lears'A' 

I69p 

2 

2 9 

75'. 

Sears Roebuck 

$99'» 

-lb 

1-6 

332'* 

WH Smith ‘A’ 

653p 

f3 

2 1 

51 

Tosco Stores 

83',p 

-b 

1 9 

77*. 

United Drapery 

Hip 


3-9 

35*. 

Woolworth 

*43'. 

-3*. 

2 8 

27'. 

Textiles 

Burlington 

*36'. 

*. 

3-9 

70 

Carpets International 137p 

7 

4 8 

45 

Coats Patons 

76',p 

1 

4 6 

107 

Courtaulds 

I48p 

H's 

4 7 

75 

Dollfus-Mleg 

Fr & 4 

1-2 

4 2 

32'. 

English Calico 

56',p 

1 

4-5 

1602 

Snla Vlscosa 

L 1845 

1 44 

5-3 

20 

Stevens, JP 

*2B'. 

i lb 

61 

Teijin 

Y 75 

-1 1 

8 1 

84 

Toray Ind 

Y 100 


8 5 

44 

Woolcombers 

50p 

i2’. 

3-0 

265 

Tobacco 

Brit Amer Tobacco 

360p 

4 15 

3-5 

103*. 

Gallaher 

I83p 

18 

5 2 

64*. 

Imperial Tobacco 

I06'»p 

1 3 

4-4 

51 

RJ Reynolds 

*62', 

- *4 

3 8 

41', 

Utilities 

AT&T 

*46*. 

— *4 

5-6 

670 

Chubu 

Y 815 

-10 

6-1 

680 

Chugoku 

Y 800 

20 

6-3 

24’. 

Cons Edison 

*27*. 

i '• 

6-6 

2385 

EBFS 

Fr B 2585 

15 

5-8 

1830 

Intercom 

FrB 1990 

-20 

6-0 

700 

Kansai Electric 

Y 799 

25 

6-3 

161 

RWE 

DM 183', 

-6 

4-4 

660 

Tokyo Electric 

Y 801 

24 

6-2 

83 

Tokyo Gas 

Y 100 

5 

6-0 

172 

Investment trusts 

Alliance Trust 

249p 

+8 

2*2 

106 

Atlas Electric 

I55’,p 

4-2', 

2-5 

82'. 

BET Deferred 

I43p 

4-6 

3-8 

66 

British Assets 

89p 

‘*f 

1-7 

109 

Cable Trust 

I59p 


2-4 

1 IB 

Foreign & Col 

I63p 


1-8 

108 

Clobe Investment 

161 p 

i i's 

2-4 

94'. 

Industrial & Gen 

I37p 

-i 

31 

44 

Mercantile Inv 

dip 

i •« 

3-4 

200'* 

Kobeco 

FI 229-3 

-0-7 

5-0 

149-8 

Rollneo 

FI 164 8 

-4-7 

1-8 

68'a 

Wltan Investment 

I04',p 

- 3’, 

1-7 

335 

Multi-product, miscellaneous 

Air Uqulde Fr 366 -I0't 

27 

883 

BSN 

Fr 1117 

15 

1*7 

68*. 

Bookers 

I60p 

4 18 

3*4 

138 

British Match 

222p 

74’,p 

4 15 

4*3 

50 

British Oxygen 

l 

4*0 

78'. 

British Ropes 

I I7p 

-4 

3-9 

31'a 

Cope Allman 

62',p 

1-6 

4 9 

120 

Dalgety 

I97p 

H 

5*1 

117 

De La Rue 

236p 

1-13 

4*8 

19 

Engelhard Minerals 

*23*4 

-lb 

1*7 

19*. 

Gulf & Western 

*33’. 

i I'e 

1*8 

46*. 

Halliburton 

*75 

*• 

1*4 

242*4. 

Hays Wharf 

397p 

-1 6', 

2-0 

735 

Hudson's Bay 

I003p 

-48 

22 

46*. 

IT & T 

$61'. 

-f2’. 

1*9 

198*4 

Inchcape 

a 

4-23 

2 8 

128 

Cltoh 

+22 

1*5 

7*a 

Llng-Temco-Vpught *12*6 

t. S 

... 

19 

*5*. 

Litton mouKfies 
Minnesota Minin* 

Eft 

r'l 

~*b 

i'-4 


Prices, 

High 

1971-72 

Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price. 

Jan. 19 
1972 

Change 

on 

Yield 

Jan. 

19 

182 

121 

Mitsubishi Shojl 

Y 168 

-14 

4-2 

253 

132 

Mitsui 

Y 226 

-17 

3 0 

27S 

117', 

S Pearson & Son 

276p 

+ 16 

2*0 

43'. 

28*. 

TRW 

*33*4 

+3 

3-1 

29b 

22 

Tenneco 

m 

— *4 

5-1 

32*4 

23’. 

Textron 

*31 

—*4 

2-9 

151 

67*, 

Thomas Tilling 

I5lp 

+7 

2*4 

227 

127 

Turner & Newall 

207p* 

-17 

5 2 



Oil 




677 

467', 

Aquitaine 

Fr 584 

+3 

3*1 

632 

403 

BP 

558p 

H2 

3-7 

477 

297', 

Burmah Oil 

389p 

+2 

4*2 

251 9 

153-8 

Cle Paroles 

Fr 217', 

-7*6 

4*6 

103-9 

80', 

Gelsenberg AG 

DM 92 

1-6*8 

4 3 

33’. 

24'. 

Gulf Oil 

*27', 

’4 

5*5 

59’. 

47'. 

Mobil Oil 

*55’. 

+b 

4*7 

4300 

3040 

Petrofina 

Fr 14040 

) 100 

2-6 

34*, 

26*. 

Phillips Petroleum 

*29*. 


4-4 

153', 

109 

Royal Dutch 

FI 114-8 

-2-2 

6 3 

426 

295 

Shell Transport 

327p 

-13 

4-5 

62’. 

50’. 

Standard Oil (Calif.) 

$59b 

-*4 

4*7 

70*. 

52', 

Standard Oil (indiana)*70b 

+ '• 

3-3 

81*4 

67', 

Standard Oil (NJ) $77'. 

*-2'. 

51 

90*4 

70', 

Standard Oil (Ohio) $85'* 

+b 

3*2 

39 

29’. 

Texaco 

*35'. 

- ', 

4 6 



Gold mi net- finance 



360 

202 

Anglo-American 

276p 

+3 

3-0 

271 

160 

Charter Cons 

233p 

-5 

3-0 

285 

159 

Cons Gold Fields 

222p 

+2 

3 3 

1012', 

755 

General Mining 

BI5p 

-5 

5 0 

1750 

850 

J'burg Cons 

Il75p* 

+ 50 

3 7 

720 

460 

OFSIT 

6IOp 

+ 10 

6-5 

675 

410 

Rand Selection 

550p* 

+5 

4*0 

223 

120 

Union Corp 

I80p 

+ 16 

3-4 



Mines, metals 




25'. 

6', 
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Monty Market Indicators 


Although the United States Treasury bill rate moved up a bit 
this week, most key American interest rates were still tailing, 
pulling Eurodollar rates down with them. 
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Where therajim flies 






(Or how Iran Air links Europe with Iran and the 
Persian Gulf daily) 

The ‘Homa’ flies across Europe, touches down at the great 
cities and wings its way to Tehran, the Persian Gulf and 
beyond. It also makes a unique 
direct flight from London to 
Abadan. This fabulous bird can be 
seen on the tailplanes of Iran Air’s 
fleet of Boeings. On our 707s and j 
727s that jet through international j 
skies. On our 737s that serve our j 
vast internal network. 

Thousands of years ago, 
according to legend, the ‘Homa’ 
brought good fortune to Cyrus the 
Great, King of Persia (now Iran). 

He founded an empire which has 
recently celebrated its 2,500th 
anniversary. 

Today the ‘Homa’ inspires our airline and stands for all the 
best things about flying. Like pilots who are artists at feather- 
light touchdowns. Like fresh food picked up on route (never 
frozen). Like friendly service from the modern Iran Air 
family who keep up the age-old national tradition for 
hospitality. And a swift, efficient cargo service. 

It all starts when you catch your first ‘Homa’. Track it 
down at your local travel agent. 

London * Paris ■ Frankfurt • Geneva • Rome • Moscow • Athens 
Istanbul ■ Tehran ■ Abadan ■ Kuwait • Bahrain • Abu Dhabi 
Dhahran • Dubai ■ Doha • Kabul ■ Karachi • Bombay. 

Also sales offices in Milan, Hamburg, New York and Los Angeles. 
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Ecology 

Sir —Like many others, I read with 
breathless fascination Norman Macraes 
prognostications on the economic and 
social future of mankind over the years 
1972-2012 (January 22nd). It is not my 
intention to rmlorsc or question the find¬ 
ings, which are, to say the least, one of 
the rare realistically optimistic forecasts 
in an otherwise vast sea of gloom and 
helplessness, particularly pertaining to the 
less developed two-thirds of humanity. Mr 
Macrae deserves congratulations and 
sincere commendation for a jub superbly 
done. However, Mr Macrae states that 
average incomes of near to £100 in 
today’s* money may have begun to be 
attained in some rich communities, such 
as ancient Egypt, or in ancient Rome a 
millennium and a half later, and they 
are calculated to have been attained 
another millennium and a half later in 
various parts of north-west Europe between 
1450 and 1750, ie, until the industrial 
revolution. It appears conceivably true 
that that was the case. But there is an 
error of omission rather than of com¬ 
mission which I would like to rectify 
There arc 600-700 years between the 
seventh and the fifteenth centuries 
which witnessed one of those great leaps 
forward in culture and civilisation, namely 
the Arab-lslamic civilisations, which surely 
must have attained the pre-industrial 
affluence which Mr Macrae identifies with 
the £100 average income of the few 
privileged nations. What evidence ? Well, 
a society which boasted of the existence 
of 3,000 public baths in the city of 
Cordova alone ; and, as historians tell us, 
one could travel more than the 
i,ooo kilometres between Baghdad and 
Damascus—a pretty arid stretch —under 
the shade of trees; when Baghdad 
sustained a population of 30 million in 
the then sparsely populated world; when 
that civilisation sustained countless num¬ 
bers of scholars, scientists, astrologists, 
alchemists, craftsmen, artists, business 
wizards, mercantile dynamism, and such 
physicians as Avicenna, whose medical 
prodigies remained basic references in 
European universities up to as recently 
as the nineteenth century. 

Against a background of such monumen¬ 
tal accomplishment, it is inconceivable 
that such a community did not meet the 
pre-industrial prosperity criteria of Mr 
Macrae. Indeed, it w'as precisely the 
affluence which Arab-lslamic civilisation 
had attained w r hich ultimately brought 
about its demise at the hands of the Mogul 
hordes.—Yours faithfully, Hazem Nusfjbeii 
Ankara Ambassador of Jordan 


Sir—I n “This green and pleasant 

what . . .?” (January 22nd) you criticise 
the Ecologist, perhaps mostly in a fair 
way. But on two points—very Important 
ones—you are, I feel, wrong. 

1. “ Intensive farming, together with its 
new strains of crops, is only possible under 
a regime of artificial fertilisers and pest 
control chemicals which are used on such 
a scale that in the end they must irrepar¬ 
ably upset the usually sturdy balance of 
nature.” Yog have no answer .to this ; wc 
cannot afford to continue to spoil the 
land as wc have been. Earlier you say 
(survey), “ We already know how to make 
c arbohydrates and fats by direct synthesis ” 
—from what ? If you don't use solar 
energy, what do you use ? Presumably 
our energy capital, which is our fossil fuels 
and uranium. Wc can have these only 
once. And if double the known reserves 
exist, in only another 20 years they 
should be exhausted also. 

The exponential is no joke. When it 
starts to grow large it grows ever faster. 
Food production cannot keep up with an 
exponentially-growing population; nor 
can fuel, nor space. There is not a true 
food surplus now ; there is a shortage of 
space already. Study your exponentials. 
The exact date is of little consequence ; 
what is absolutely certain is that growth 
of any sort, of populations, wealth, 
industry, “ standard of living,” cannot 
continue indefinitely. The earth's capital 
is finite; we shall run out, some day, if 
we use it. Therefore my second point: 

2. “ The Ecologist calls for a switch 
from synthetic materials back to natural 
ones, because the former consume nort- 
renewablc fossil materials and the latter 
do not.” True. How can you deny it ? A 
spendthrift, who lavishes his capital on 
more and more friends will one day starve. 
Perhaps the prodigal will be able to 
return humbly to his father, having learnt 
his lesson the hard way, and start again 
from scratch ? 

Again, you suggest genetic engineering. 
No morals, but even if we were able to 
do such a thing, the action would give 
us only a short period of grace ; it would 
be no solution. And God forbid that mass 
genetic engineering should ever become 
feasible ! 

If the earth consisted entirely of easily- 
usable minerals, the supply would even¬ 
tually run out, if we used them and then 
sprayed them into the air, the sea, ami 
into holes, as we do. You admit . . wc 
are likely quite soon to run out of known 
easily tappable sources for such things as 
mercury and tungstenand also silver, 
aluminium, gold, cobalt, copper, man¬ 
ganese, molybdenum, nickel, lead, platinum, 
tin, zinc, and not long afterwards—by 
2060—(have a thought for the next 
generation, who will be alive then !) iron 
and chromium as well. By 2020 we will 
have run nut of all these except iron and 
chromium. Think: no copper, aluminium, 
nickel, silver, or gold available except in 
seawater and as scrap. Then you go on to 
say, sir, that: . . it is already possible 
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to guess at the synthetic substitutes that 

can be made available by 2012 but what 
arc these man-made things to be made of. 
From crude oil ? That is in short enough 
supply and it must be finite. It is limited, 
as the minerals arc limited. 

To conclude, our capital is limited, our 
interest comes every year. Wc arc trying 
to maintain economic growth (you even 
advocate 6 per cent as a good thing) and 
a rising population. This must be impos¬ 
sible. “ This spaceship Earth ” if you like, 
but the nearest landing point is many 
light years away and the cost of space 
travel is unbelievable, so the growth must 
be stopped aind we must also live on the 
yearly interest alone.—Yours faithfully, 
Winchester I. F. Alexander 

Malta 

Sir —What a dismal portrait of Malta's 
future you persist in painting. You 
prophesy (January 22nd) that losses in 
direct employment with the British services, 
the supply of goods and services to 
dependants of British servicemen, the 
tourist trade and the settlers will offset 
any increase in “ subsidies ” (you mean 
rent, of course) to be paid to Malta by 
Nato. A dynamic appraisal would suggest 
that tourism—even if it has been affected, 
which it is too early to say—will pick up 
again. Our growth point here is Europe; 
but why should anyone predict that British 
tourists will not continue coming to the 
island over the years ? After all, apart 
from its amenities and attractions, this is 
one of the few countries of the former 
British empire where no Briton, uniformed 
or civilian, has ever been harmed. 

More directly, any rent Malta gets for 
letting a base temporarily to Britain or 
to others will be used to accelerate 
economic development. The objective, it 
is surely obvious (the Italians, for example, 
see it clearly), is to use Malta’s earnings 
from its present competitive strategic 
position to dismantle, over a period of 
some seven years, the remaining depen¬ 
dence on military expenditure. Malta will 
thus terminate its role of military 
prostitute, whose services are sought or 
discarded according to current strategy, 
and become an honest, friendly toiler 
instead. 

But you appear to doubt this is possible. 
According to you, 11 for a small and 
barren island, inhabited by a people whose 
distinctive traditions and language are an 
obstacle to its incorporation into some 
larger entity, it is not easy to see any 
alternative, other than reversion to 
dependence of a colonial kind.” This 
deterministic view of a “ client-patron 
state ” for Malta is quite baseless. 

Like most other nations we need to 
expand the export sector. With Europe 
right next door, there is plenty of scope for 
industries to be set up complementary to 
those in the EEC. The tourist industry can 
be increased to double its present size (to 
reach 400,000 visitors per year). Our ship 
repair yard has every prospect of becom* 
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mg one of the most sought out in the 
Mediterranean. And until enough growth 
in these sectors takes place, a fair number 
of jobs can be provided if we insist that 
consumer durables and cars arc brought 
in only in knocked-down form, to be 
assembled in Malta. And this is not to 
mention the growing Arab and African 
market to our south, the interest the 
Japanese might show in the island, the 
possibility that oil may be struck, and 
the likelihood of setting up a free port. 

You come nearest to seeing us as we 
really are when you attempt to psycho¬ 
analyse us, though you do not quite make 
it here, cither. No nation likes becoming 
known as a nation of waiters, you say. As 
shown, we need not in fact become such 
But what do you think 170 years of 
British domination and “ being kept in our 
places ” (in the lower ranks of the dock¬ 
yard, the services, and so on) has done to 
our self-confidence and character ? The 
servility bred in some of our conditioned 
brethren makes one want to weep. But 
thank God, not in all. Despite the 
Cassandra wails of a few anglophiles in 
Malta, pride in our own innate ability 
to stand on our own two feet is returning. 
And when wc do, the western powers 
themselves should be happy too, for Malta 
will be susceptible to pressure from no 
quarter. Hence the inexplicability of the 
pique and pettiness displayed by the 
British Government—unless it is due to 
shocked amazement that the ship’s cook 
has dared to speak to the captain on 
equal terms.—Yours faithfully, 

Oxford Lino Spiteri 


Rhodesia 

Sir — I would like to register my dismay 
at your comment on Rhodesia (January 
29th) in which you argued that a rejection 
of the settlement terms by the Africans 
should be followed by the removal of 
sanctions. You fail to realise that, by 
allowing the present situation of political 
and economic deprivation for the African 
population to develop, the British Govern¬ 
ment has incurred a commitment which 
it cannot, with any moral justification, 
revoke out of hand. The African popula¬ 
tion does not want our sympathy but it 
deserves our support. The Smith regime 
must not be given the badge of respect¬ 
ability because one attempt at conciliation 
has failed. 

Sanctions were not as ineffective as you 
claim. Mr Ian Smith did not want a settle¬ 
ment simply to gain world recognition; 
his reasons were economic. The Rhodesian 
economy may not be on its last legs but 
it is feeling the pinch. If the answer from 
the Africans is “no,” then there is only one 
respectable course open to die British 
Government, and that is to reimpose 
sanctions with renewed vigour and to 
campaign for tighter controls from all UN 
countries (with an immediate suspension 
of American chrome trade). By answering 
“ no ” the Africans will be saying that they 
prefer to suffer under sanctions than to 
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be w liberated ” by the terms of this 
settlement. The least our Government can 
do is to respect their wishes.—Yours 
faithfully, Kevin Ireland 

Staines, Middlesex 


The Patino family 

Sir —Leaving aside the errors of fact 
contained in Professor Arrowsmith’s letter 
(February 5th) about the Patino’s interests 
in the world tin industry, I must take 
exception to the assertion that the Patinos 
arc “ models of efficiency ” and that 
shareholders in the Patino-controlled 
Consolidated Tin Smelters have little to 
gain if this Patino control were to 
end. 

It might interest you to know that, 
despite Patino’s control, the new Liverpool 
smelter belonging to CTS has been losing 
vast sums since it came on stream in 
1969. The loss in 1970 was £2111 and 
according to the last company statement 
it is still losing money. This has happened 
despite substantial British Government 
subsidies (£1.5111} and earlier conten¬ 
tions that the smelter would be an impor¬ 
tant profit earner for CTS. 

While the smelter, controlled by the 
Patinos, is losing money Britain’s other 
major tin smelter, Capper Pass, is making 
an annual pre-tax profit of approximately 
£2m. Trade circles have it that CTS 
is now passing some material on to Capper 
Pass for treatment. Moreover, shareholders 
have not received any dividends from 
CTS since October, 1970. 

CTS continues to suffer serious manage¬ 
ment problems. In the past three years 
CTS has had three managing directors 
and the latest one is also treasurer of 
Patino NV, which one would have thought 
is a full-time job in itself. 

So Jong as this situation continues, it 
is obvious that shareholders have good 
reason .0 be concerned when a bid of 
30op is turned down without any explana¬ 
tion and the shares are now at 165P. 

The disturbing fact is that the contract 
for supplies from Bolivia, which expired 
in 1970, has not been renewed ; therefore 
the works could shut down.—Yours 
faithfully, H. Waller 

Barton-le-Clay, Bedford 


Buy British, buy best? 

Sir—A few days ago I went to buy a 
telephone numbers index; two British 
ones cost $6.90 and $4.90, and a Japanese 
one $1.90. Which did I buy? 

Ten years ago there were no Japanese 
motorcycles here—now one never sets 
eyes on a new British motorcycle. 

Five years ago one turned to look at 
a Japanese car or truck ; today they are 
everywhere. Go into a “ rag ” shop and 
try to find any materials from Lancashire 
—that will be the day. There were three 
ships under British registration in port 
the other day—all built in foreign yards. 
As for radios, cameras, tape-recorders, 
radiograms, the Japanese have won hands 
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down. 

One million unemployed in Britain ! I 
am not surprised. They have priced them¬ 
selves off the market. Because of delays in 
deliveries and poor quality finish and 
design, “ Buy British ’* is no longer a 
selling slogan.—Yours faithfully, 

Napier , New Zealand H. A. Smith 

Greener grass 

Sir —To be realistic, a comparison of 
population densities (January 22nd) should 
take account of, first, the fact that large 
parts of big countries like Canada and 
Australia are normally uninhabitable 
deserts and permafrost. Secondly, “ big ” 
countries have more often than not a 
very highly urbanised population. Austra¬ 
lia (OECD, October, 1971) has the 
highest—88.5 per cent. This compares 
with 71.2 per cent in Belgium and 72.2 
per cent in Holland. Moreover, in 
Australia’s case this urban tension 'is 
expressed in high crime and murder rates. 
So the high negative scores of, say, 
Belgium and Holland and the high 
positive scores of Australia, Canada and 
ihc United States should both hr 
decreased.—Yours faithfully, 

G. M. van Musschenbroek 
Papua, New Guinea _ 

Democratic convention 

Sir —In your article on Senator Henry M. 
Jackson (January 29th) you report that 
not only his nomination but even “ a 
serious Jackson bid at the convention 
would produce a bloodbath.” This is the 
sort of rhetoric one expects The Economist 
to avoid. If you mean that Mr Jackson’s 
nomination might produce demonstrations 
at the convention or a far left-wing fourth 
party, you ought to have said so; to 
suggest that there will be a “ bloodbath ” 
is to invoke images of rioting considerably 
worse than that which occurred in Chicago 
in 1968. 

This is unlikely. First, the security 
arrangements will be considerably better 
in Miami this summer. Secondly, the 
extremists who led the Chicago rioting 
seem not to be planning any action in 
Miami. And thirdly, due to the reforms 
within the Democratic party (under the 
McGovern commission rules), if Mr 
Jackson is nominated it will be because 
he has demonstrated that there is mass 
support for him within the party. For the 
far left to walk out under those circum¬ 
stances may in fact aid the Democratic 
party by dissociating it from the extremist 
fringe.—Yours faithfully, Elliott Abrams 
Cambridge, Mass 


Bangladesh 

Sir —If Sheikh Mujib’s government is in 
effective control of the situation, what are 
the 80,000 Indian troops doing in Bangla¬ 
desh ? If not, then his government should 
not be recognised just yet.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, S. U. Sakeani 

Karachi 




Have your accountants told you she costs £2£00 ayear? 

Every little girl on your payroll in London costs Where,on a hundred man office,you could save 

you £1,000 over the odds. up to £100,000 on rent alone. 

It’s gobbled up because the 120 square feet of We’ll talk to you about your business needs, and 

office space she lives in costs anything from £7 to £ 10 advise you about the best places to look over, 

a square foot. We’ll tell you about rent,communications,staff, 

Even if you’re not paying that now.you soon housinjg and anything else you want to know, 

will be. (And since we’re independent, we’ll tell you straight.) 

This year’s rent reviews are putting up some rents Tty it. 

of £2.50 to an amazing £15. Move out your accounts department and let them 

Meanwhile, junior London office girls change jobs work out how much money you’ll save, 
every 8 months. (And every time someone leaves you We’ll show you how moving offices can be 

it costs at least £200 to replace them.) smoother than moving house. 

We know a place where the grass is greener. The Location Of Offices Bureau. 

(Though it could be a tube ride from central London.) 27 chancery ume. London wqa ins Tel: 01-405 2921 . 
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INTERNATIONAL 

FILM 

TV-FILM 

AND 

DOCUMENTARY 

MARKET 

lllllllllllllll 


25th CINE-MEETING 2 AWARDS 

MILAN FOR 

19-25 APRIL 1972 TV-FILMS 

The International Film, TVfilm and Docu¬ 
mentary Market (MIFED) is an interna¬ 
tional centre where feature, TV and doc¬ 
umentary films are traded on a world¬ 
wide scale. Contacts are made there for 
negotiating agreements in any branch 
of film production, co-production, fin¬ 
ancing and the issue of import and 
export licences. 

Its comfortable quarters are provided 
with all modern facilities and include 
numerous studios for the projection of 
cinema and TV films. International tele¬ 
phone, cable, telex and telephoto serv¬ 
ices are available. Conference rooms 
and offices. All forms of business and 
secretarial assistance. Legal and notar¬ 
ial consultants. Medical advice. Dining 
rooms and bars. 

Advance bookings should be made to 
MIFED by letter or cable before 15 
March. 

For Information and bookings write to: MIFED 
Largo Domodossola 1 - 20145 Milano (Italy) 
Telegrams: MIFED - Milano Q 495.495 - Telex: 
33660 Fleramil 

Delegation In London: Dr. Vittorio Schiazzano - 
31 Old Burlington Street - London W1X 2DQ 
Delegation In Paris: 90 Champs ElysOes - 
75 Paris 8* - Telex 29642 Inconta 
Delegation In Los Angeles: Dr. Vittorio Sangui- 
neti - 1900 Avenue of the Stars - 90067 Los 
Angeles, Cal. - Telex 67-3394 Italtrade LSA 
Delegation in Rome: Via del Corso, 184 - 
00186 Roma 


managing 

Directors 

Can now buy a new £100,000 factory 
for £55,000 and get 30% of labour costs 
for the first three years refunded. 

Increase your profits 
bit expanding in 

Irure flew Town 

★ Good industrial relations 

★ Ample skilled labour 

★ Airfreight to 41 cities from 
Prestwick Airport 

★ Nearby container ports 

if New factories and warehouses 
it Serviced level sites 
if No industrial Development 
Certificate or planning problems 
if Good new homes for executives 
and operatives 

★ Golf, sailing, fishing galore 
if Financial inducements of 

Special Development Area 
if 50% industrial de-rating 

with top international 
companies such as 
ICI Beeehams SEF 
monsanto Hasten 
Pharr International 

For details write, telephone 
or telex Dennis Kirby 
Irvine Development Corporation 
Irvine, Ayrshire, Scotland KA11 2AL 

D 

telex 778984 tel. Irvine 4100 

1 
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more good thiogs about the GDR 

Continuing improvement in standards of living throughout the republic is the tip of a I 
technological ice-berg Industry in general and the chemical industry m particular now I 
disposes of considerable resources in great technological depth I 


i 


Volkseigener Aussenhandelsbetrieb .GDR 1055 Berlin 
Storkower Strasse 133. Telex: Berlin 0112171 AHBC DD 
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I’m Jo. Starting 26 May, 
I’ll have daily747s from 

London to the Sunshine 
States of America. 


Fly me. 

l*vt ge>t a lot going fo? you to Miami and the Sunshine 
States of America, with daily nonstop flights from 
1 o rid on and our own kind of personal servii t And a lot from 
Miami I’ve got great connections to all of Florida, 

New Orleans, Houston, California, you name it Then fly it 
And starting 26 May, 1*11 have more the nice con- 
venitm t of daily 747 s to Miami Pick the day you want to go 
And the beautiful luxury of rhe great 747 , with more 
cabin room than any airliner in the sky today 

And the 747 extras cn route first-run movies,* multi- 
chaniullc d audio entertainment and our international gourmet 
cuisine 

And a re freshmg kind of pt rsonal se rvieo, person-to- 

person 

Give it a go, vi on’t yem 9 Fly my daily 747*s to the 
Sunshine State s of Amepea 

Tide phone National Airlines direct, or ring up yemr 
travel agent Ttll him Jo se nt yem 




Fly Jaf^Hy National Airlines. 

National Airlines, 81 Piccadilly London W 1 (Reservations 016298272 ) 

Nm rulhinours \imru« l\ft\ s ftuhui d * m R ii I* Omnllil LMT jr i t net intis i-sh Mi t* ind«ifu I yin 11 nht\VttwnPie ur> U Avitlabk at nofliitvil aM £ 
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PROPERTY 


Unit Factories 

3,000 to 37,000 sq. ft. 

Factory Sites 

up to 100 acres 

Office Sites 

Township centre and campus locations 

Seventy minutes from King's Cross Skilled 
workers and plenty of homes in a city with 
a past and a future 

John Case, 

Chief Estates Surveyor, 

Peterborough Development Corporation, 
Peterscourt, 

Peterborough, PEI 1UJ. 

Tel: 0733 60311. 


Greater 

Peterborough 


Office & Industrial Property 


Investment 

& Development Consultants 
Project Managers 



l h ith im 

PrO| <»■*(! DuvHupment 
110000 qft 
NoODF Rprjuired 


PEPPER ANGLISS 
& YARWOOD 

Chartered Surveyors 

Edward House 73 Brook St London W1Y2JB 
Telephone 01 499 6066 


BE CENTRAL AND 
SAVE EFFORT. DISTANCE. 
MONEY IN 

Derbyshire & Nottinghamshire 


Re-siting existing factories 
Siting new factories 


These are two ina|or pioblems toi the modern industrialist 
We ean help and the regent choice of this area by major national 
companies proves what we offer is worth considering 
Companies now developing include 

★ Jones & Shipman (Machine Tools) 

★ British Industrial Holdings (Glass) 

★ Lamson Paragon (Computer Tapes) 

★ Foseco (Industrial Chemicals) 

★ Griffith Laboratories (Food) 

★ Patterson Engineering (peroiators Equipment) 

★ Marwin Holdinqs (Mechanical Handling Equipment) 

★ Du Pont Ltd (Plastics) 

The largest Du Pont Manufacturing Unit in Great 
Britain 

These companies will be able to use the significant benefits now 
offcicd by the Department of Trade* and Industry, the Department 
of Employment, and the Derbyshire/Nottinghamshire County 
Councils including 

(a) 25/45 per cent Building Grants, 

(b) Generous Trading Grants (£10 per week per man), 

(c) Resettlement Grants for Key Workeis 

Other advantages include 

(a) The best motorway and arterial road >ites in the country 
Ml and A I. 

(b) Magnificent settings for executive houses, 

(') The friendliest labour relations in the U K , 

(d) Traditional skills in the engineering, metal working textile and 
tv1 1 active industries 



Derbys 

-Motts 


Write now to Mr Jack Holm os, Industrial Development Often 
(Darfcysk i r e and NottmgharnsNra I.D C.), County Often, 
Matlock. DE43A6 or ring Matlock 3411. Ext 344 
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British S 
French Bank 

London affiliate of the 

Banque 
Nationale 
de Paris 



British 6 French 
Bank Ltd 


9-13 King William Street 
London EC4P4HS 
Telephone: 01-626 5678 


Member of the Banque 
Nationale de Paris Group 


60 Brompton Road 
London SW31BW 
Telephone: 01-589 4491 



February 12 , igj 2 


Tin 1 

Economist 



Geoffrey Crowther 


The Economist records with deepest sorrow and affection 
the sudden death on February 5th of its chairman and 
past editor, Lord Crowther. He would have been 65 
within a few months, and of those years nearly 40 had 
been spent with this newspaper and company. The news¬ 
paper has been bereft of a leader, mentor and friend 
whose lifelong concern was. for the quality and integrity 
of The Economist, for the commercial success that 
enabled it to spread its influence across the world, and 
for the fulfilment of all the people who worked for it. 

People like Geoffrey Crowther come rarely to lift men’s 
eyes towards new goals. Their quality is the predominant 
part of what Keynes called the English and Scottish 
tradition of humane science, “ a tradition marked,” in 
Keynes’s words, “ by a love of truth and a most noble 
lucidity, by a prosaic sanity free from sentiment or meta¬ 
physic, and by an immense disinterestedness and public 
spirit.” Which qualities Keynes would surely have 
accorded to Walter Bagehot, who gave to The Economist 
as its editor a century ago the same ingredients which 
Crowther (Keynes’s own pupil), in his turn, outstripped 
in an age in which numeracy had been added to literacy. 

The days of great editors strengthen the confidence 
and illumine the spirit of journalists long after they are 
over. Geoffrey Crowther ceased to be editor of this paper 
m 1956, saying (to the universal disbelief) that he was 
“written out.” He had held the longest term of office 
of any major editor of The Economist, beginning with that 
awful Munich night in 1938. There is not a man or 
woman writing for this paper this week, whether an 
old hand or new, who is not a better practitioner because 
of Geoffrey Crowther’s influence. He turned his talents 
from 1956 to the running of the company, and its two 
rapidly expanding subsidiaries, The Economist Intelli¬ 
gence Unit (which he had created as an adjunct to The 
Economist soon after the war) and Ryder Street 
Properties, which owns the group of buildings in St 
James’s which houses the paper and is in same sense his 
monument 


Yet his true monument is The Economist itself, which 
during his term as editor he developed in style and 
intellectual appeal to increase its circulation from a little 
over 10,000 to 55,000. His articles on post-war economic 
and foreign policy, argued from that “ extreme centre ” 
that he adopted, brought hope and a sense of conviction 
to readers in a war-torn world. He continued to give 
firm support to all relevant change after he took the 
boardroom chair—in editorial presentation, format and 
printing methods. It could not always have been easy 
for the true creator of the modem Economist to accept 
some changes that, we well knew, he could have done 
infinitely better himself. But he was pre-eminently the 
protector of the independence of the editorial process 
which has long been enshrined in the constitution of 
the company and the newspaper. Everyone who worked 
with him, both on the editorial and management sides, 
absorbed this guiding principle ; it never became a 
matter of assertion ; its integrity was preserved by reason 
and consent through the past half century by people 
like Brendan Bracken and Walter Layton but, closest 
of all, by Geoffrey Crowther himself. 

The democratic newspaper 

Those of us who have spent a lifetime, or even a 
fraction of it, with Crowther at The Economist not only 
became better craftsmen under his leadership. He added 
other dimensions to our lives, helping us in the understand¬ 
ing and judgment of affairs and teaching us the arts 
of a democratic working of this newspaper. As editor, 
lib sharpness of mind and wit made die Monday con¬ 
ferences an inspiration for life, not just for that week’s 
issue. He led, but he never dictated. He made room, 
even in the paper itself, for strongly held differences of 
view. We envied him his stupendous facility in speaking 
and writing. A leading article that was to be quoted round 
' the world appeared as two pages of writing paper covered 
in his precise, miniature hand. He was thought by some 
to impose an “ Economist style ” ; he did no such dung. 
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The paper achieved its unity of expression and content 
from the presence of like-minded people who tried to 
absorb, by some sort of osmosis, the principles and 
practical methods that Crowther applied to his own work 
—the simple, utterly clear prose, the perfect analysis 
and the solution in words of one syllable. This 
was Crowther’s style, and his colleagues did their best 
to emulate it. 

Of Geoffrey Crowther’s many contributions to this 
paper, two call for particular remark. He was among the 
'first of newspaper editors to appoint women of distinction 
to the editorial staff, until today they occupy some of 
the most senior positions here. The second was his 
inauguration of the weekly American survey which has 
been required reading for thousands of Americans from 
Presidents downwards. The prestige that The Economist 
enjoys among its foreign audience springs predominantly 
from Crowther s unvarying concern for Anglo-American 
relations and the alliance, and from his insistence on 
clear, unstuffy reporting from every country in the world. 

The public influence 

We at The Economist had in recent years no monopoly 
of Geoffrey Crowther’s talents. He had started in 
journalism but he went on into public and business 
affairs. In public affairs, he never sought high office, 
but his influence, particularly in education, was palpable, 
not only in the Crowther Report on secondary education 
but also in the counsels of governing bodies. He had 
only recently rewritten the law and practice of instalment 
credit in long-overdue modem terms. He was engaged 
at his death in the closing stages of his work as chairman 


of the Commission on the Constitution (a fitting task 
for Bagehot’s successor). The barony accorded to him in 
1968 was well merited. 

Of his business ventures, it is impossible to exclude 
a note of sadness. There was a force of mind here that 
was capable of the greatest national and international 
responsibilities. They might have been his, but instead 
he became involved in businesses of an important but 
lower elevation, in which his sense of moral judgment 
was sorely tried by things that he discovered to be wrong. 
And, saddest of all and with scarcely any doubt a 
contributory factor to his untimely death, were the months 
of strife at Trust Houses Forte, where his reward for 
years of constructive work on the Trust Houses side was 
to be dismissed from the chair ; as recently as three 
weeks ago he resigned from the board. He deserved better 
than he got from British industry and business. 

When Geoffrey Crowther joined The Economist 40 
years ago, every paper clip counted. He built it up from 
a small workshop into a moderate-sized big business. His 
aim was no vulgar lust for money, but the strengthening 
of the group’s one true asset, the authority and integrity 
of The Economist itself. He knew the crucial importance 
of this policy from his own experience as editor in less 
prosperous times. His best memorial will be to continue 
the same principle and to make sure that it is buttressed 
by adequate financial resources. A newspaper need not 
be rapacious but it must be prosperous if it is to continue 
to deliver its message. Geoffrey Crowther taught us this 
counterpoise between wealth and worth ; it will be the 
concern of our editorial staff, management and directors 
to observe it in future. 



That forgotten million 

Many Irishmen believe that the reunification of their country is about to 
happen. But the million Protestants in Ulster still seem no less determined 
that it is not going to happen 


No political initiative is really worth launching in Ulster 
unless it can win the active support, or at the very 
least the passive acceptance, of Ulster’s Protestant 
majority, a million strong. That used to be a truism about 
Northern Ireland, but it has been increasingly cried 
down by those in Britain who insist that Mr Heath 
should now do something, anything, to seek a solution. 
It is naturally rejected out of hand by those Irish 
nationalists who, after the 13 deaths in Londonderry, 
believe that British public opinion is ready to give up 
the Stormont system tomorrow and accept Irish uniftca- 
.tion shortly afterwards. They may be right. When they 
read last Sunday’s newspapers in Britain they must 
have imagined that the trick had been taken. 

This is not a superficial feeling. Many sensible and 
moderate Irishmen, among them Dr Conor Cruise 
O'Brien in the south and Mr Gerry Fitt in the north, 
both of whom entered the crisis with very different 
feelings, have come round to the reluctant conclusion 


that nothing less than the end of partition will satisfy 
nationalist feeling. The Social Democratic and Labour 
party—Ulster’s main Catholic opposition—seems to have 
given up its aim of reunification with the consent of 
the majority of the people of Northern Ireland. It 
seeks a brief interim period after the abolition of 
Stormont when a commission can run the north and 
then a conference would apparently hammer out a final 
unity. The SDLP’s methods have become virtually 
indistinguishable from those of the militants in the civil 
rights movement, even if the party did not give its 
collective blessing to Wednesday's rather unsuccessful day 
of disruption to protest against six months of internment 
without trial. That Sunday’s illegal march at Newry 
passed off peacefully certainly owed as much to the army’s 
vigilance as to the restraining presence of the SDLP leaders. 
Nowadays the SDLP scarcely bothers to pretend that it is 
other than a Catholic party, and it, too, is convinced that 
the talk of a Protestant armed backlash is nonsense. 
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That opinion is widespread in Dublin as well. Mr 
Jack Lynch, the Irish prime minister, suggested the other 
day that there were moves in Unionist quarters which 
led him to believe that “most Unionists are prepared 
to support a non-sectarian state in the north.” There 
were certainly some politicians at Stormont, such as 
Mr Phelim O’Neill and Mr Bertie McConnell, who were 
ready to break with the Unionist party because of its 
connection with the Orange Order—at least before the 
Londonderry shootings. And some industrialists, journ¬ 
alists, doctors and academics in the north have always 
been prepared to think about the possibilities of reunifica¬ 
tion. But they are not much more than a handful of 
well-to-do Protestants, and over the past fortnight even 
opinion among them has hardened considerably. 

The moderates’ fears 

It may be true that the Protestant middle class would 
not resist direct rule from Westminster. But there arc 
now O’Ncillite Unionists who are beginning to feel that 
their stand for reform—a courageous one in the face 
of Orange bigotry—was in vain. They are resentful 
at the possibility of the British Government conniving, 
however ingeniously, at a settlement which would plainly 
have come about as a direct result of successful IRA 
terrorism. They criticise Mr Lynch for his reluctance 
to spell out the kind of secular, united Ireland that he 
really has in mind. The growing hardness in the sout v 
does nothing to placate the fears of moderate Unionists 
that Dublin really wants unity on its own sectarian terms. 

There are enough signs in Ulster today to suggest 
that armed Protestant resistance is not a rhetorical threat. 
It is true that the Protestant extremists do not seem 
to have taken any serious reprisals against Catholic areas 
despite the bombing of Protestant shops and pubs by 
the IRA Provisionals. The roughnecks on the Shankill 
learned a lesson in November, 1969, when they fought 
the army after the abolition of the B-specials. And over 
the past two years working-class Protestants have shown 
a disciplined contentment in leaving law and order to 
the soldiers. 

But this does not mean that the Protestant working 
class has changed its opinions about republicanism and 
Catholicism. What has happened since 1969 is taken 
as vindicating the diehards like Mr William Craig, who 
always argued that the civil rights movement was merely 
the old nationalist enemy in a new disguise. Back in 
August, 1969, when the B-men did shoot up Catholics 
in Belfast, sectarian strife was kept off the factory floor, 
but it is now becoming more difficult for trade union 
leaders to keep their militants under control. There is 
some anxiety at the meteoric rise of the Loyalist 
Association of Workers under the leadership of Mr Billy 
Hull, a Harland and Wolff shop steward. His organisation 
boasts a membership of well over 50,000 and every 
major Belfast factory is said to have its active Protestant 
cell. Certainly Mr Hull can pull a big crowd on to the 
streets: about 20,000 paraded through Belfast during 
Mr Callaghan’s visit last November. But it remains 
doubtful if the association has much military potential. 

Mr Craig’s new Vanguard movement embraces Orange 
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lodges and right-wing Unionist associations, but it is 
no threat to Mr Faulkner’s government, nor is it a 
counter-terrorist body. Its aim is simply to show London 
that Ulster Protestants will resist any change in their 
constitution. Open-air rallies by Vanguard begin on 
Saturday and are to go on until March 18th. It could 
grow into something serious if Mr Faulkner’s policy 
of going along with London were to be visibly let down. 

The Protestant reaction to anything that threatens 
the Stormont system is likely to be localised and 
spontaneous, at least initially, although both the Orange 
lodges and the vigilante groups could form the branches 
of a resistance movement. There are well over 70,000 
guns in Protestant hands (most of them legally), which 
suggests that their efforts would be more than a nine- 
day wonder. The Ulster Volunteer Force may be a 
myth nowadays, but if the Protestants emulated the 
methods of either the civil rights movement or the IRA 
they could still make a Northern Ireland under direct 
British rule quite ungovernable if they wished. But would 
they wish to ? Many Unionist diehards now affect to 
be pleased with the growing distaste of British opinion 
for the struggle. Isolationist feeling is growing in Ulster 
and there is a clear distrust of even Mr Heath’s determi¬ 
nation to see the Protestant community through. 

Mr Craig’s vision of an independent British state of 
Ulster is highly fanciful, but his call for an armed home 
guard, recruited from the Protestant population, will 
begin to find more followers the longer the struggle 
goes on. There Is talk of a Vietnamisation of the Ulster 
conflict. It is still not much more than talk. But the 
withdrawal of the British troops, even into their barracks 
in Ulster, would open the way to a civil war. That is 
certainly not the aim of those in London who advocate 
withdrawal. But it could well be the IRA’s. The first 
time that the Protestants go out in force to take out a 
Catholic street or a block of flats—as they are regularly 
provoked to do—would end the last vestige of sympathy 
and support that they still have in Britain. That is the 
strongest political weapon that the British Government 
has in putting through any new changes that Orangemen 
do not like. 

What could usefully be done 

How far, then, can Mr Heath go ? If he believes 
that the SDLP could change its mind again, and that 
is doubtful, he might insist that the internment process 
should now be placed firmly in the hands of his 
own Government. More of the small fry among the 
internees might be released. Something closer to a 
British judicial system might usefully govern appeals. 
These points could conceivably count for more than all 
the money for reconstruction that Britain can offer North¬ 
ern Ireland, and should not be held back for fear of a 
major Protestant outbreak. But Mr Heath knows well 
enough that no political change at Stoimont can be 
forced on to the Protestant majority which would weaken 
its remaining confidence in Northern Ireland’s constitu¬ 
tional position within the United Kingdom. That is the 
dilemma he is still in, and he will need great ingenuity 
indeed to escape from it. 
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Living with nationalists 

Each nationalism claims manifest boundaries, as the Irish do. But the 
world is full of places that are quite as Irish as Ireland appears to be, 
and they tell another story 


A lot of things are being said these days in the name 
of Irish nationalism ; they include Mr John Hume’s 
assertion that the issue now is cither the unity of Ireland 
or nothing. Is there an answer to that sort of assertion 
which can offer any hope that Ireland may yet stop short 
of a civil war, or even of an Anglo-Irish war ? The past 
hundred years have been, as much as anything else, the 
century of nationalism, and the world should have learned 
something by now about how people who feel and act as 
a community are liable to produce the same phenomenon 
among their neighbours. There is a lesson that needs to 
be learned, and still has not hcen, about the limits of 
nationalism. 

Nation states are not only a relatively new thing in 
human history ; they are also, in part, the product of 
external forces. Ireland became a nation after centuries 
of clobbering by the British. Italy became one when the 
peoples of its numerous petty states haul had enough of 
being fought over by French, Spanish and Austrian 
armies. India, Pakistan and Bangladesh have successively 
emerged ais sovereign states, each in reaction to domination 
or the . threat of domination by others. Admittedly, the 
achievement of independent nationhood often follows the 
lifting of a particular external threat. A classic example is 
that of the United States, whose inhabitamts chose to 
assert their American identity only after their British 
rulers had imprudently relieved them of the fear of the 
French power that formerly hung over them from Canada. 
But examples of this kind do not impair the general 
rule. Nationalism is a reaction to pressures from outside a 
group, pressures intense enough to lead the group’s mem¬ 
bers to lay aside their more private quarrels and unite 
against the outsiders. 

The basic rule of thumb may be that a sense of nation¬ 
hood evoked by an external pressure produces a nation 
state when that pressure is no longer strong enough to 
prevent a national upsurge but is not relaxed in such 
a way as to mollify nationalist feeling. There is, for 
instance, no question now of Quebec being forcibly kept 
within the Canadian confederation. The question is 
whether the Quebecois will choose separation now that 
they are free to do so, or whether, like the great majority 
of Scotland’s people, they will decide that they no longer 
feel a sense of grievance strong enough to justify such a 
choice. 

The chances Britain lost 

There were moments in Irish history when the British 
seemed to have a chance of relinquishing the role of 
conquerors for that of partners in a manner that would 
reconcile most Irishmen to the idea of remaining within 
the United Kingdom. Those chances were lost. Like 
Pakistan’s rulers in their dealings with east Bengal, 
Britain’s failed in the end either to appease the Irish 


nationalists or to suppress them. So a new state appeared 
on the world’s maps—and with it a new border. 

That border was ill-drawn. An admitted makeshift, 
it amply followed county lines ; the revision provided for 
was never carried out; the line runs through villages, 
through farms and even houses ; pigs, butter and even 
bread have always crossed it illegally, as arms and gelig¬ 
nite do today. But its drawing separated the Unionist 
north-east from the bulk of Ireland that wanted to get 
out of the United Kingdom, leaving only half a million 
anti-Unionists north of the line and about as many 
Unionists south of it. The grievances of die Catholic 
minority in the north have been made known to the 
world. The Protestant minority in the south has been 
much diminished by emigration, but the Catholic republic 
has had a Protestant president and today has a Protestant 
deputy prime minister ; it is easy to show either that the 
southern Protestants have been stifled or that they have 
been pampered, according to your taste. What cannot be 
denied, however, is that if the Irish Sea had been made 
the only dividing line between the residual United King- 
don and the new Irish state, that state would have been 
endowed with a larger and more indigesdble minority 
than the 1921 border left on either side. 

Ireland will always be able to astonish the world, so 
perhaps one should not now be taken aback to find Mr 
William Craig advocating the cession of Catholic-peopled 
border areas to the republic, while Miss Bernadette Devlin 
tells readers of the New York Times that she sees no point 
in that kind of thing. But then in the next breath Miss 
Devlin admits that “ if the British take the army away, 
we’ll still be on our side of the barricades for exactly the 
same reason, to defend our areas”—meaning, as she 
makes clear, to defend the north’s Catholic ghettoes 
against its Protestant majority. Miss Devlin, who says 
she wants the whole working class to unite at the barri¬ 
cades against its rulers, finds the antagonism between 
the two sorts of Irishmen heartbreaking, but she does 
face the fact of its present existence. The danger in the 
new wave of emotion that has swept the republic, and 
seems almost unchecked in much of its news media, is 
precisely that people there seem to have stopped talking 
about the need to coax the northerners gradually towards 
reconciliation, and now see Irish reunification as a job 
for the bulldozer. Yet no sane man can at this moment 
imagine that, if the British troops left Northern Ireland, 
it could be quietly absorbed by the republic. 

There is nothing peculiarly Irish in the present Irish 
situation. In many parts of the world there are over¬ 
lapping patterns of human loyalty that may successively 
or even simultaneously appear as forms of nationalism. 
French Canadian nationalism has long existed within a 
wider Canadian nationalism that is primarily a reaction 
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against the power of the United States. Today’s Bangla¬ 
deshis unquestionably opted for Pakistan, as against 
India, in 1947. The founder of Nigerian nationalism, Dr 
Azikiwe, and many of his early followers were I bos— 
members of the tribe that was later to make the tragic 
attempt to establish a separate Biafra. The strong pull of 
Arab nationalism has not prevented the emergence of a 
series of sovereign Arab states that repeatedly quarrel, 
make it up and then quarrel again. Nowadays Belgium 
—the focal point of community £urope—tends to look 
more Irish than Ireland, tom as it is between French- 
speaking and Flemish-speaking factions who do not in 
fact wish to unite with either France or Holland. 

The one-island fallacy 

But Ireland’s history has left many Irishmen (in the 
diaspora as well as in the old country) disposed to see 
the northern Protestants not as an undeniable entity 
but as a smear of British red still marring the green 
of the island. And geography compounds the effect oi 
history. Ireland is an island. There is a doctrine that has 
been called the “ salt-water fallacy,” the idea that 
overland conquests are more excusable than overseas ones ; 
the Russians and Chinese use it to claim that the territories 
they seized in central Asia in the nineteenth century arc 
different from the former colonies of countries 
like Britain and France. It is one form of this fallacy 
to regard an island as manifesdy destined for unity. 

Churches, banks, sporting and other organisations are 


agreed in treating Ireland as one. But these patterns date 
from the days when Ireland was united in subjection, 
as a part of what may still be described as the British 
Isles. The fact has also to be laced that Belfast not only 
is, but in many respects feels that it is, closer to Glasgow 
than to Limerick or Cork. The Ulsterman may go south 
for the horse racing or the fishing, but for the trade that 
is his livelihood he looks across the narrow stretch of 
water that separates him from Britain. That dividing line 
in Ireland may not be in the right place, although agree¬ 
ing on changes to it would be a far harder business than 
the people who see re-partition as an easy way out of 
the Irish crisis ptobably realise. But it does represent an 
important truth about Ireland : that there are two 
different communities there, with different ideas about 
some very fundamental things. 

The assertion of Irish nationalism, which is valid within 
much of Ireland, is not going to dissolve the 
beliefs and loyalties and emotions which define that other 
community in the north. It is true that another generation 
of Irish nationalists, another generation of IRA men, are 
being trained with every day that passes in Ireland, north 
and south. That is lamentable enough. What the Irish 
republic is in great danger of forgetting is that, by the 
very expression of this sort of hatred for all things 
British, it is steadily adding to the years which will have 
to pass before a British-orientated majority in the north of 
Ireland will willingly consider a future with—let alone 
in—the republic. 



Sadat is not the man 

Egypt may have to accept that neither war nor a full, signed peace is 
possible with Israel, but it needs a new leader to face that prospect 


If President Sadat has the art to convince Egyptians that 
his two-day visit to Moscow at the end of last week was 
the success that Cairo newspapers have proclaimed it, 
he merits a master’s degree in political sorcery. Judged 
by its surface value, the visit was a dead failure. When 
he announced that he was going to Moscow, at the height 
of the Cairo student demonstrations last month, he said 
that he intended to ask for weapons that would enable 
Egypt to hit deep into Israel. The decision to fight, he 
said then, was final and irreversible ; the only question 
still open was the timing. He returned with a piece of 
paper that said both Russia and Egypt would continue 
to struggle for a political solution and that military 
assistance from Russia to Egypt would be “ particularly 
in the field of further strengthening its defence capacity.” 
Sell that to a people already angry about the inconsistency 
of their government. 

It is conceivable, just, that the Russians did agree to 
supply Egypt with the ground-to-ground missiles it wants. 
This theory rests on die assumption that the Russians 
want to keep quiet about such an agreement until after 
President Nixon’s visit to Moscow in May ; it would, in 


any event, be well past May before Egyptians could be 
trained to use these missiles. But if this is so the Russians 
have gone out of their way to disguise it. Before Mr 
Sadat arrived, Pravda pointedly reaffirmed Russia’s 
abiding adherence to the Security Council’s Resolution 
242—the resolution passed in November, 1967, which 
still provides the only generally acceptable guidelines for 
a negotiated settlement. And the communiqud after the 
visit, with its reference to Egyptian “ defence,” was more 
specific than the form of words used to cover Mr Sadat’s 
failure to obtain offensive weapons last October ; at that 
time the Russians promised to strengthen Egypt’s military 
capacity, plain and simple. 

A more probable hypothesis is that the Russians made 
no definite commitment to deliver the missiles but might 
have agreed, either as a contingency plan or as a sop, to 
start training Egyptians in their use. Although Mr 
Brezhnev, Mr Kosygin and Marshal Grechko may not 
have welcomed Mr Sadat’s decision to invite himself to 
Moscow, they tacitly acknowledged the crisis in Egypt 
by giving him their undivided attention ; there was not 
even a break in the talk for wreath-laying. It is arguable 
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that Russia’s leaders do not greatly care whether or not 
Mr Sadat falls through his own credibility gap ; they 
have plenty of reasons for believing that he is not the 
best Egyptian president Russia could have. On the other 
hand, they are unquestionably concerned about the 
mounting anti-Russian sentiment in the Arab world and, 
in particular, about the growing feeling in Egypt that 
the recovery of Sinai, let alone that of other Israeli- 
occupied Arab lands, is slipping lower and lower on 
Moscow’s list of priorities. 

Why a settlement is unlikely 

If Mr Sadat did win rather more from the Russians 
than the communique suggests, there is the problem of 
how this can be conveyed to the Egyptian people. A hint 
dropped here and there might normally do the trick but 
the Egyptians, fed up with the manipulation of words, 
arc in the mood to demand frankness. Moreover, it would 
be no use, from Russia’s own view, to make the pre¬ 
liminary moves towards supplying Egypt with long-range 
weapons while keeping Egyptians in the dark about the 
readiness of their good and true friend to help them— 
especially if this good and true friend has very little 
intention of actually delivering the weapons. Although 
the Russians are clearly anxious to keep the path smooth 
for Mr Nixon's visit, they may calculate that their stress 
on political negotiation is sufficient to cancel out the 
simultaneous preparation for war. This, after all, is what 
the Americans have done by agreeing to supply Israel 
with 42 additional Phantom aircraft while still pressing 
for an Israeli-Egyptian interim solution ; two powers, the 
Russians could say, can play this particular game. 

And it is still, despite the menacing background, largely 
a game. The Americans have got the Israelis, as the 
Russians seem to have got the Egyptians, to express their 
keen desire for negotiations, but they are not even the 
same negotiations, let alone the same settlement at the 
end of them. Mrs Golda Meir has now said that Israel 
is prepared to take part in “ proximity talks ” ; this, in the 
odd jargon of the Arab-Israeli conflict, means talks 
through an American mediator to work out an interim 
solution between Egypt and Israel whereby the Israelis 
would withdraw some miles from the east bank of the 
Suez canal and the canal itself would be reopened. The 
Egyptians and Russians, meanwhile, are talking about 
the reactivation of Mr Jarring’s mission to work out a full 
settlement under the auspices of the United Nations, 
according to the principles laid down in Resolution 242. 
And, nice and neat though it might be, the two types 
of negotiation are hard to combine: neither Mr Kurt 
Waldheim, the UN secretary-general, nor Mr Jarring 
has expressed anything but scepticism about the interim 
solution. 

Their scepticism is soundly based. The history of the 
interim solution is knock-albout farce ; if one side sounds 
interested, the other slams it. Back in October, President 
Sadat agreed, though without enthusiasm, to America’s 
proposal that indirect talks through an American middle¬ 
man should be held in a New York hotel and he appointed 
Mr Murad Ghalib, now Egypt’s foreign minister, as 
his representative ; Mrs Meir turned the proposal down. 
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Now, with the delivery of Phantoms due to start next 
month and with an American promise that the mediator 
(a job that is believed to be reserved for Mr Joseph Sisco) 
should produce no ideas of his own, Mrs Meir has said 
yes. Mr Sadat’s last words on the United States and its 
proposal before he left for Moscow were “ No contacts, no 
discussions, no anything else.” Mr Sadat’s appetite for 
his own words has become legendary. But Egypt’s present 
official attitude is that there can be no discussion of the 
interim solution without a prior commitment by Israel 
to withdraw eventually from all of Sinai, or possibly— 
the Egyptians have deliberately kept their meaning vague 
—all the Arab land occupied in 1967. Slam. 

The prospects for a full Egyptian-Israeli settlement 
under UN auspices are equally blank. Mr Jarring has 
officially restarted his mediation mission but he stands 
on his insistence that nothing can be achieved until Israel 
makes what he calls “ a more positive ” reply to the letter 
he sent to the Israeli government a year ago asking it 
if it was willing in principle to withdraw from the whole 
of Sinai. The Israelis had been hoping that he would 
forget about this letter and make a fresh start from the 
areas of Egyptian-Israeli agreement, admittedly meagre 
and vague, that were drawn together by the four African 
heads of state in their recent bid to mediate. Although 
Mr Jarring has been to Senegal and Mauretania to talk 
to two of the African presidents about their efforts, he 
has failed to oblige. 

So, short of radical and unexpected change, talk of 
political solutions is for the birds. The alternatives facing 
an Egyptian president are to fight or to wait. The 
Russians, however they garnished their message, would 
seem to have come down heavily on the side of waiting. 
Possibly President Sadat himself has accepted this 
alternative as a necessity. But it is doubtful whether he 
has either the authority or the support to present a bitter 
truth for what it is. His more likely course is to smudge 
the edges of decision with renewed promise of military 
preparation and calculated timing. The question is 
whether he can smudge it enough to keep those Egyptians 
who want war quiet, and himself in power. 

The battle between passion and reason 

The week-long demonstrations by Cairo students last 
month reflected a discontent and angry mortification that 
are shared by many Egyptians who are neither young nor 
educated. When the students demanded that their 
country should wipe out its past humiliations by fighting, 
and fighting well, they expressed a sentiment that lies 
deep in the guts of a great many Egypdans. The more 
mature can contain this sentiment within their under¬ 
standing of its impracticability. But the battle between 
guts and brains had, and possibly still has, Egypt teetering 
on the edge of starting a war that is not in its power 
to finish effectively. 

The passion has, temporarily at least, oozed out of the 
crisis. This could provide the chance for a strong leader 
to pronounce firmly that the whole question of the 
occupied territories must be put on one side—for the time 
being, and it would have to be accepted that the 
time will be long. What might happen at the end is 
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unpredictable. The Israelis would obviously hope that, 
with the fires damped down, their new frontiers would 
eventually be accepted. The extreme hope on the other 
side would be that Israel would eventually oease to exist 
as a Jewish state and become by war or by evolution 
the secular Arab-Jewish state the Palestinians dream of. 
Halfway solutions might swing into focus before either 
extreme is reached. So, too, might further inconclusive 
wars: an Egyptian decision now to accept indefinitely 
a no-war no-peace situation would not bind other Arabs, 
future Egyptian regimes or the Israelis. And any Israeli 
government could be expected to change the occupied 


territories beyond recognition. 

The difficulties, political and psychological, that an 
Egyptian leader would have to overcome in order to take 
the deliberate decision neither to fight nor to seek peace 
should not be minimised. The evidence suggests that it 
is beyond the scope of President Sadat and his govern¬ 
ment. Mr Sadat may survive from postponement to 
postponement, but it looks now as if his cliff-hanging 
will have to end before very long with cithet a war or a 
coup. Or possibly with both together But then is a 
slightly greater chance that the man who overcomes him 
will do so in order to put off the fight with Israel. 



So where does Dom go next ? 

It's all very well saying that Mr Mintoff would never turn to the 
Russians, but he's got to get money from somewhere 


The trouble with brinkmanship is that you can always 
fall over the edge. Malta’s prime minister, Mr Mintoff, 
came closer than ever to doing that when he walked 
out of his talks with Lord Carrington in Rome on 
Tuesday. This could be the end of the attempt at a 
settlement. Mr Mintoff had already managed to raise the 
price of what he has to sell from Britain’s original offer jf 
£g$m as an annual rental for die Malta bases to a 
joint Nato-Bridsfa offer of £1410, which was not so 
very far from his own demand for £i8m. It is true 
that he has had less success in getting the British to 
accept his list of extras, including a £501 downpayment 
—he was originally asking for £iom—a guarantee of 
full employment for the 6,100 Maltese employed on the 
bases, and the takeover of various British facilities by 
the Maltese government. But the offer that Mr Mintoff 
has managed to pummel out of Britain and its allies is 
impressive enough when you remember that £14111 is 
about a third of what the Maltese government spends 
in a year. 

After his denunciation of them on Tuesday, Lord 
Carrington and Mr Luns, Nato’s secretary-general, are 
probably asking themselves whether there is any point in 
reopening negotiations with Mr Mintoff even if Mr Mint¬ 
off turns out to want to. What Mr Mintoff should now be 
asking himself is how much time he has got if he is going 
to halt the process of British withdrawal. Some people are 
saying that Britain and Malta will have approached die 
point of no return when the Magdalena radar station 
is dismantled. It is expensive to take radar and electronic 
equipment apart, and it is even more costly to put it 
together again. 

Mr Mintoff, it seems, is still counting on a rift within 
Nato to help him get his price. He is being unusually 
nice to the Italians-—who were targets for some of his 
insults during the last Maltese elections—in the hope 
tint the Italian government’s fear of Soviet naval expan¬ 
sion in the Mediterranean, and its reluctance to offend 
its own communists by putting any more Nato bases on 
Italian soil, will play into his hands. He goes on angling 


for separate arrangements with third parties such as the 
United States, although the Americans have said very 
blundy that they will not do business with Mr Mintoff 
until he has reached an agreement with Britain. 

So the deadlock continues. The economic situation on 
the islands gets worse as the tourists cancel their summer 
holidays, the British troops stop spending money, the 
Maltese employees at the bases are made redundant It 
cannot be long before more Maltese, including some 
members of Mr MintofTs Labour party, start asking him 
what he is going to do if the talks with Britain fall 
through altogether. Turn to the Libyans ? The money 
may be there, but not any sort of assurance that Colonel 
Qaddafi can be relied on to go on paying it year after 
year. Call in the Russians ? It is true that the thought 
of the Russians taking over the facilities in Malta was 
one of the things that persuaded Britain and Nato to 
carry on with the negotiations even after it had been 
generally agreed that Nato itself could do without them. 
But no one has been able to detect much eagerness in 
Moscow to fork out the money needed to keep Mr 
Mintoff afloat. Still, if they are really interested in getting 
a foothold in Malta, the Russians’ best tactic is to wait 
until the talks with Britain collapse altogether rather than 
put in a competitive bid. 

Asking for a dole 

Mr Mintoff is plainly a new sort of negotiator for 
Lord Carrington, who seems to believe that even a 
Mintoff cannot go on haggling for ever if there are 
no other customers in sight. Mr Mintoff continues to 
display his obsession with the island’s colonial past, and 
even saw fit to remind Mr Luns on Tuesday that Malta 
is not a Dutch colony. But he may have to accept that 
a country in Malta’s position has little immediate alterna¬ 
tive to economic dependency on someone ; after all, he 
is in effect asking for a Nato dole when he asks Nato 
to pay wages to more Maltese than it has work for. A 
prime minister who needs foreign cash to pay his own civil 
servants is not in a strong bargaining position. 
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You probably know something about 
St. Austell - a quiet little market town 
deep in the South-West. And that’s about 
right. 

But our marketplace covers some 
40,000,000 square miles and we trade in 
more than 20 different languages, not 
counting Cornish. 

St. Austell, of course, houses the 
headquarters of English China Clays: we, 
produce and refine millions of tons of 


the world’s finest china clays. They 
end up in everything from space-shots to 
Sunday supplements. 

We send 2,000,000 tons of Clay abroad 
every year. Over £30,000,000 comes back 
every year, all in foreign currencies. 

Beat that for a quiet little 
marketplace. 



The Maitetplaoe,St Austdl,Corawall 
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BRITAIN 


That was bipartisanship, 
that was 


The problem of Ulster now preoccupies 
the majority of LabQur MPs to 
the exclusion of most issues other 
than unemployment, but, while the 
disengagement from bipartisanship 
goes on, there is no consensus about 
what final position ithe party should 
take up. There is some backing for a 
policy of withdrawing British troops 
and replacing them with a United 
Nations force, but at present only a 
minority of Labour MPs would be 
prepared to go as far as this. The 
majority is well aware of the risks of 
appearing to be anti-army, and does 
not want to become involved in a 
repeat performance of the bitter battle 
that took place during the Cyprus 
emergency when Mr Crossman, Mrs 
Castle and a number of others 
questioned the behaviour of British 
troops. 

Partly because of this, there were 
some uneasy rumblings of discontent 
when the parliamentary Labour party 
decided to divide the Commons at the 
end of the emergency debate on 
Londonderry ; the party’s front bench 
was anxious to show that this decision 
in no way implied any criticism of 
the conduct of the British forces. Few 
MPs have any sentimental feelings 
about Miss Bernadette Devlin and her 
frank espousal of the gunmen’s cause. 
Bfit Mr Gerry Fitt is both liked and 
respected in the party, and if he 
eventually finds himself in prison as a 
result of taking part in the illegal march 
in Newry, the reverberations at West¬ 
minster could be pretty severe. 

Most of the Opposition’s leaders 
and a majority of their backbenchers 
have persuaded themselves that the 
Government’s present policies are cer¬ 
tain to fail, that Mr Faulkner and his 
colleagues will not agree to any 
political initiative which stands the 
slightest chance of being accepted by the 
Catholic community, and that, as a 


result of the increasing bloodshed, the 
Government at Westminster will 
eventually come under mounting 
criticism from the electorate. 

But although there is widespread 
acceptance of this diagnosis, there is not 
mucn agreement on what Labour 
should do about it. Greatly to his credit, 
Mr Wilson is more disinclined than 
most to allow the dispute over policy 
in Ulster to be dragged down to the 
level of a .autine party brawl. 
He is undoubtedly as aware as Mr 
Heath of the serious risks involved for 
the Government if the Ulster issue 
drags on for more bloody months. But 
his visit to Ulster appears still to be 
exercising a major influence on him, 
and while he will be increasingly 
critical if the inter-party, talks he pro¬ 
posed in his i5-point peace plan do not 
take place soon, he will probably 
continue to lean on the side of caution. 

Nevertheless, an increasingly vocal 
section of the parliamentary Labour 
party, by no means all on the left, is 
now prepared to go much further. Its 
most articulate spokesman is Mr Roy 
Hattersley, one of Mr Roy Jenkins’s 
lieutenants, who sits on the front bench 
as Mr Healey's deputy on foreign 
affairs. Like most other groups of the 
party, the Jenkinsites have by no means 
a common view: some of Mr 
Hattersley’s closest friends agree with 
Mr Wilson rather than with him. But 
it is clear that the 13 deaths in London¬ 
derry have brought new adherents to 
his cause. Mr Hattersley and his allies 
agree that it was right to send British 
troops to Ulster in the first place, even 
to sustain for the time being the 
Stormont government; but they now 
believe that the time has arrived to 
impose direct rule. 

To the argument that direct rule 
would simply provoke a Protestant 
uprising these critics have a variety of 
answers. Seme believe that the risk 



Hattersley: now direct rule 


has been consistently overestimated. 
Others maintain that, even if the worst 
were to happen, it would simply 
strengthen the case for the virtual 
abdication of British responsibility for 
Ulster ; this would be transferred to the 
United Nations until some form of con* 
stitution could be worked out for a 
united Ireland, with some guarantees 
for the Protestant community. Any 
course of action runs the risk of sub¬ 
stantial bloodshed, they argue, but this, 
at least, would give Britain the chance 
of liquidating a by now intolerable 
commitment. 

The critics do not have a clearly 
defined or even commonly agreed 
alternative policy, but they are now 
a powerful pressure group in the 
parliamentary Labour party. What is 
more, since Mr Wilson’s statement in 
the Londonderry debate that there 
should be an immediate transfer of 
responsibility for security matters in 
Ulster to the British Government, which 
means only a whisker away from direct 
rule, it is clear that he is now moving 
at least some way in their direction. 
The emergence of this sizeable group, 
combined with the increasing 
Opposition belief that the existing 
Government policies will end in bloody 
failure, has made the Labour party 
move inexorably towards the bunal of 
any last traces of bipartisanship. 
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Man/ thoughts but not a single mind 


The Labour party is unhappy about 
the way Northern Ireland is adminis¬ 
tered, with responsibilities divided 
between Stormont and Whitehall. So 
is Lord O’Neill of the Maine, 
who, in a letter to The Times, 
described it as a “ prescription for 
disaster.” At present, Britain’s voice on 
the Irish question is heard through four 
separate Government departments 
based in London—the Home Office, the 
Ministry of Defence, the Foreign 
Office and, increasingly, the Cabinet 
Office. 

The Home Office is accountable to 
Parliament, for the conduct of Northern 
Ireland affairs. It has been ever since 
the six counties of the north cast of 
Ireland were given semi-autonomy 
within the United Kingdom under the 
1920 Government of Ireland Act. But 
until the autumn of 1969 the Home 
Office had no full-time specialists on 
Northern Ireland at work in eilher 
London or Belfast. That backwater 
across the Irish Sea was lumped 
together with the Isle of Man and the 
Channel Islands, as well as sundry 
subjects such as betting and porno¬ 
graphy, as a concern of the Home 
Office’s general department. A top civil 
servant from Northern Ireland was 
based in the Home Office before 1969, 
but the most active collaboration 
between Whitehall and Stormont took 
place on agriculture, finance and 
regional development. 

The 1969 crisis changed all that. A 
Northern Ireland department was set 
up in the Home Office, headed by an 
under-secretary and two assistant 
secretaries. These civil servants keep 
in touch with events in Northern 
Ireland by telephone and sporadic 
visits. But the Home Office still has no 
staff or office in Northern Ireland itself. 
In assessing the situation there, Mr 
Maudling depends much of the rime 
upon the Unionist government at 
Stormont and the Ulster civil service. 
Mr Richard Sharpies, Minister of State 
at the Home Office, is meant to keep 
in day-to-day contact with Northern 
Ireland, but he has to look after the 
police and the fire servia as well. 

The Ministry of Defence is the only 
Whitehall department with many men 
in Northern Ireland. Almost all of 
them are soldiers, who have all the 
technical expertise and ihc political 
limitations of fighting men. There is 
no more than a handful of full-time 
experts in London actually monitoring 
Ulster’s complicated polinccwnilitary 
operations for Lord Carrington, the 
Defence Secretary, and informing 
soldiers, who must take rapid decisions 
on the ground, exactly what is in his 
mind. Moreover, for weeks past 
Lord Carrington has been preoccupied 



Maudling is accountable 



Carrington has the man 


with his talks with Mr Mintoff over 
the future of Britain’s military presence 
in Malta. Much of the ministry’s day- 
to-day work concerning Ulster is in 
the hands of Lord Balnicl, the minister 
of state, while the responsibility for 
the Ulster Defence Regiment lies with 
Mr Geoffrey Johnson Smith. But the 
present GOC in Northern Ireland, 
Lieut-General Sir Harry Tuzo, is as 
much a diplomat as a soldier, and he 
needs to be. 

The Government has a representative 
in Northern Ireland, Mr Howard 
Smith, who has been seconded from 
the Foreign Office—like Mr Oliver 
Wright and Mr Ronald Burroughs, his 
two predecessors in the job, which was 
created in August, 1969. Mr Smith has 
a small staff and reports back to the 
Prime Minister indirectly, through the 
Home Office. He is more than just the 
British Government’s eyes and ears in 
Northern Ireland, and even now, when 
polarisation between the communities 
is a lino Vi total, Roman Catholics are 
still ready to come to talk to him. 
It is true that events have tended to 
pass Mr Smith by, however, for Mr 
Faulkner goes to London to talk 
directly with Government ministers. 

The Foreign Office now takes a 
greater interest in the Irish question, 
which has begun to infect the 
Anglo-Irish special relationship. A 
separate Irish department was set up 
recently to advise the policymakers. 


Health service 

Corn in Egypt 

No one believed that the first Heath 
Government, any more than the Tory 
governments of the 1950s, would con¬ 
cern itself greatly with the future of 
the health service. Speaking to a local, 
branch of the British Medical Associa¬ 
tion this week, Sir Keith Joseph seems 
to have been determined to stamp on 
this view. In the first of what is to 
be a series of speeches on the future 
of the health service, he emphasised 
that over the five years up to 1975-76 
the present Government will have 
allocated about £ 2,000m more, in 
real terms, to the health and per¬ 
sonal social services than its Labour 
predecessors in its last five years of 
office. 

Doubtless Labour spokesmen will find 
room for argument in this claim. A 
fairer comparison, after all, would have 
been with what a Labour government 
would have spent had it won the 1970 
election. In any case, when Labour’s 
Minister of Health, Mr Kenneth 
Robinson, reviewed and recharged the 
hospital building programme in 1966, 
he foresaw a much bigger rate of 
expenditure at the end of the 10-year 
period he was planning for, as the new 
hospitals began to get off the ground. 
Nevertheless, Sir Keith has not only 
maintained the momentum of new 
hospital building. He has also managed 
to squeeze out from the Treasury 
useful extra sums for spending on the 
neglected people : the old, the mentally 
ill and the mentally handicapped. 

He has also discovered another area 
of neglect—what he calls the afflic¬ 
tions, a term that covers, among other 
causes of disability, bronchitis and 
arthritis in particular, both of them 
diseases that bring much personal 
misery and lead to millions of lost 
working days. Sir Keith intends to pro¬ 
vide more money to help hospital 
boards to develop demonstration 
centres in hospitals where a special 
interest in the treatment and manage¬ 
ment of arthritis and other disabilities 
of the elderly already exist. From these 
centres good practice, he hopes, will 
brush off on to other doctors and health 
workers and thereby narrow the gap 
between the best and the worst. 

Most of Sir Keith’s forward look this 
week was directed to the hospital ser¬ 
vice. He has accepted the pattern, laid 
down 10 years ago, of a series of district 
general hospitals, providing all die 
major specialties in one place grid 
serving up to 250,000 people. But their 
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¥)u wont know 

how rich you are 

or how rich you can be, until you bank with us. 
We believe banking is a two-way business. 

We see our job as being more than merely helpful. 

As being active in your interests. 

As working to make you richer. 

And it's a pleasant fact that our customers are richer than most. 
Why not step up and join them? 
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the fastest show on earth 


Over earth, in fact. The 
fastest way to put the show 
on the road is by space TV. 
Live television programmes 
bounced around the globe 
by space satellites hovering 
22,300 miles overhead. You 
see it as it happens, even 
when it happens on the 
other side or the world. 
There are telecine facilities 
for film and tape, too, which 
permit sound commentary 
to be added as the show 
goes on. 

We were in at the start, 
working with Early Bird. 


Now Intelsat satellites, fed 
from our strategically 
placed earth stations, link 
people almost everywhere 
on earth (and on the moon). 

From cables under the 
sea, to satellites in space, 
our international business 
is still the same-bringing 
people together. We 
engineer and operate 


global systems bringing you 
both experience and 
services to match your 
needs 

The Cable and Wireless 
Group of Companies and 
Associates, with offices 
around the world. 

Head Office: Mercury 
House, Theobalds Road, 
London WC1X8RX. 

(•CABLE & 


THE BI0 LINK 
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development means the closure of many 
small local hospitals and heartbreak 
for their, staffs, friends and patients. 
Many patients, it is said, do not need 
the full facilities of the district hospital 
and could just as well be cared for in a 
small local hospital. It is a complex 
problem, for there is always a danger 
that such a hospital becomes a geriatric 
nursing home or that, to justify its 
existence, family doctors will admit 
cases that could be cared for equally 
well at home. But the Oxford region, 
for one, is building at least one “ com¬ 
munity hospital,” and in his speech Sir 
Keith referred to the financial help his 
department is providing for evaluating 
it. Unfortunately, many years must 
lapse before the outcome is known. 

Birmingham _ 

Twilight for the 
Tories? _ 

It looks almost certain that the Labour 
party will regain control of Birming¬ 
ham Council House in the May elec¬ 
tions after six years of Tory rule. At 
present the Tories are clinging on to 
office with an overall majority of six 
in a council of 156. Last year labour 
won a majority among elected coun¬ 
cillors and now have 67 opposed by 
60 Tories and 6 Liberals, The Tories’ 
control of Birmingham depends on 
their overwhelming domination of the- 
aldermanic bench, elected three years 
ago, where they hold 28 of the 39 
places.^ All this amounts to a remark¬ 
able reversal of party fortunes since 
May, 1970. 

In the late 1960s some local pundits 
were predicting that the Liberals might 
actually replace Labour as the second 
largest party in the council chamber. 
Labour did badly in local elections all 
over the country between 1966 and 
1969 but in Birmingham its record 
was nothing short of disastrous. In the 
1968 election not one Labour councillor 
was returned for any of the city’s 39 
wards, and in -the following year only 
four were re-elected—these are the 
safe wards Labour defends in May. 
But Labour experienced a major 
recovery in 1970 and 1971. Last year 
the party triumphed in 32 wards, which 
included supposedly impregnable Tory 
strongholds such as Handsworth and 
Brandwood, on a 9.8 per cent swing 
throughout the city and on an above 
average poll of 34.7 per cent. The 
Liberal revival no longer poses any 
serious threat. Indeed last May Labour 
actually won a seat in Newtown ward 
where Alderman Wallace Lawler first 
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pioneered his Liberal, populist version 
of local community politics. 

The Tories are the first to point 
ou>t, with justice, that att this has 
nothing to do with thedr own record 
in the Council House. A vote in a local 
election is cast on national not local 
issues. This is a pity, because Birming¬ 
ham Tories, under the leadership of a 
car dealer, Alderman Sir Francis 
Griffin, have made at least a 
distinctive mark on Birmingham muni¬ 
cipal politics. They were the early 
champions of the now nationwide 
scheme which enables sitting council 
house tenants to purchase their own 
homes. In Birmingham some 8,200 
tenants have now done so. The number 
has shot up recently with the prospect 
of more economic rents under the 
housing finance bill and the likelihood 
that Labour will stop house sales after 
May. The Tories showed some initiative 
and won parliamentary approval for 
their local bill in 1968 to enable the 
council to provide rent rebates for 
private tenants. So far only 1,000 
tenants have applied to take advantage 
of the act. They also decided to sell 
off £i2m worff* of the corporation’s 
freehold property to private developers. 
Their record of slum clearance is 
impressive, even though there is a 
growing land shortage in the city. It is 
still hoped to have all Birmingham’s 
slums, estimated at 55,000 dwellings in 
1954, cleared away by 1974. 

The Tories have proved successful 
resisters of comprehensive education. 
The city’s grammar schools stand 
untouched. They have also shown 
obsessive concern with defence of the 
old morality. The party has refused to 
provide any financial assistance to 
local family planning clinics. On the 
otheT hand, even Labour opponents 
have to admit that they have shown 
a surprising willingness to fork out 
ratepayers’ money on culture with 
generous support for the ailing local 
symphony orchestra, *the new library 
complex, the repertory theatre and Che 
grandiose Midlands art centre. 

Labour has not really yet recovered 
its spirit after the collapse of the late 
1960s, It once possessed a model 
organisation. Now it has no full-time 
organisers in the city at all and last 
year found itself £1,600 in the red. 
This May the local election campaign 
is being run from the tiny west Mid¬ 
lands regional office. The resignation of 
Alderman Sir Frank Price from the 
Labour group leadership in October 
was a severe blow and his successor, 
Alderman Ernest Horton, has a diffi¬ 
cult task in mouldspg his young arid 
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Brum: Labour's on the way 


inexperienced team into on energetic 
party of government. 

And it looks as though the left—the 
transport workers* and engineers’ 
unions are strong in the city—may 
be unready to toe the line after May, 
to judge by their militant resolutions 
for the March municipal party con¬ 
ference. Galls for a stand-up confron¬ 
tation with the Government over free 
milk for the over-sevens and talk of 
free public transport are unlikely to 
find much favour with the cautious old 
guard, which seems more intent on 
ensuring continuity of rule and would 
rather concentrate on such non-contro* 
versial subjects as house maintenance 
and street cleaning and the further 
streamlining of the committee system 
in the Council House. 

The real political battles in the west 
Midlands, however, will come not in 
May but next year, when the electors 
will be asked to vote for the new 
metropolitan authority. Neither party’s 
local record will make any difference 
at all to that result. 

Courts _ 

Conflicting claims 

Suppose that you are sold a dud power 
drill, electric toaster, carpet sweeper, 
or any of a million other moderately 
expensive goods. You will try to badger 
compensation (or a new appliance) out 
of the company, but what happens if 
you fail ? You will then learn, if you 
did not already know, that it is not 
worth taking the company to court. 

That harsh fact of life was publicised 
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by a report from the now-defunct Coni 
sumer Council in July, 1970, “ Justice 
out of Reach.” Since then, enthusiasm 
for the idea of a system of small claims 
courts has steadily gained ground, sup¬ 
ported by the vague belief that such 
courts work very well in America. But 
politically, the idea has never got 
further than a private member’s bill. 
Since last July, with the help of a grant 
from the Nuffield Foundation, a volun¬ 
tary small claims arbitration scheme has 
been operating in Manchester. Too few 
cases have been concluded to be able 
to judge its merits. But it has attracted 
a good deal of attention. Ironically, far 
more significant changes are about to 
take place, almost entirely unnoticed, in 
county courts throughout England and 
Wales. 

The first deterrent to going to court is 
the cost of employing a solicitor. The 
most necessary change is to make it 
easier for litigants to plead “ in 
person.” From March 1st, the forms for 
issuing a summons and replying to it 
will be simpler (the dog-Latin has gone, 
for example). And the tonns state that 
one can get help in filling them in from 
a county court office. But there has 
always teen a confusing choice of sum¬ 
monses . that, too, is being changed. 
Any summons for debt must now be a 
default summons, which means that if 
the defendant does not put in a defence 
within a fixed period, the plaintiff can 
simply ask for judgment without haying 
to argue his case. (There are exceptions 
to prevent this bearing too harshly on, 
for example, disabled defendants.} What 
is much more important is that for all 
other sorts of claims, after March 1st, 
the date fixed will not be for a full 
court hearing, but a far less formal 
preliminary before a registrar in cham¬ 
bers. At that stage, litigants in person 
should be able to get some idea of 
whether they have any sort of case, 
and what sort of evidence they will 
have to produce. The idea is to reduce 
both their ignorance and the risk that 
they take. 

For the greatest deterrent to going 
to court is that, if one loses, one is most 
likely to have to pay the other side’s 
costs. But the county court rules com¬ 
mittee has laid down (with the help of 
a statutory instrument) that, from 
March ist, no costs shall be recover¬ 
able from an unsuccessful plaintiff on 
a claim for under £20. (An unsuccess¬ 
ful defendant may have to pay £1.50 to 
cover the plaintiff’s costs in issuing a 
summons.) 

This is a very important change. 
Suppose that your dud appliance cost 
£ro. If you can manage to fill in the 
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summons by yourself, all you will have 
to pay is a court fee of £1.75. (Even 
the Manchester scheme charges a mini¬ 
mum of £2.50, to both sides ; the 
county courts are running at such a 
loss that no one is likely to abolish fees 
altogether.) If the claim is for more 
than £20, it could still be worth going 
as far as the interlocutory hearing 
before the registrar ; your opponent is 
unlikely to be allowed costs in double 
figures. This compares very favourably 
with, for example, the “ cheap ” arbi¬ 
tration scheme proposed by the Associa¬ 
tion of British Travel Agents for claims 
against them, where a family with two 
children over 12 would have to put 
down a deposit of £25, which is forfeit 
if it loses its case. 

But this does not meet the demands 
of “ Justice out of Reach.” These were 
for no legal representation—and so no 
costs—an small claims courts (though 
in the Manchester scheme expert 
evidence is provided, at a fee). The 
registrar, or other legally experienced 
persons who would sit occasionally, 
would be given a much more inquisi¬ 
torial role ; there would be virtually no 
appeal against their decision. The 
court would be a new court, clearly 
identifiable as such, not a new pro¬ 
cedure. Without a good deal of self- 
publicising, the new county court 
scheme is hardly likely to gain tht 
public image of the “ people’s court ” 
that the Consumer Council was thirst¬ 
ing for. Costs on a claim of even £50, 
if it is fought right through a full 
court hearing, will still be discour- 
agingly high : it is to be hoped the 
£20 limit is soon raised. 

But much preaching of the American 
model ignores the fact that, in 
America, it is only these courts that 
can order payment by instalment, 
which accounts at least in part for 
their popularity : English county courts 
have been able to do so for a long 
time. And the gap between the rep¬ 
resented and the unrepresented is not 
always that between rich and poor. 
Everything depends on how the regis¬ 
trars operate this new procedure ; no 
litigant must feel at a disadvantage 
appearing in his chambers without a 
lawyer at his elbow. Informality is 
essential. But .it i$ a tricky balance. It 
is not intuitively obvious that the 
inquisitorial adjudicator desired by 
“Justice out of Reach,” who would 
have to cross-examine a litigant 
ignorant of the law far more vigorously 
than one who knew how to go about 
producing evidence, would inevitably 
appear to those he deals with to be 
more of a people’s man. 
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Pakistams _ 

Not aliens yet 

Pakistanis in Britain did not become 
disenfranchised aliens at the moment 
Pakistan left the Commonwealth, 
whatever Mr Enoch Powell, or even Sir 
Alec Douglas-Home, may have been 
reported as saying. They still retain 
their status as Commonwealth citizens 
by virtue of the British Nationality 
Act, 1948, although it is true that there 
is now a legal anomaly and the act 
must eventually be amended to eradi¬ 
cate Pakistan from the list of Common¬ 
wealth countries. The precedent set 
in the case of South Africa was for 
special legislation to ease the transition 
for people resident here j South 
Africans were given three years to 
decide whether to retain their indivi¬ 
dual Commonwealth citizenship. The 
question of most interest to Pakis¬ 
tanis here—over 100,000 of them—is 
whether they will lose their right to 
bring over their dependants, one of the 
few rights which Commonwealth work¬ 
ers have which aliens (outside the com¬ 
mon market) do not. Even as aliens, 
most of them would qualify to apply 
for British citizenship by virtue of 
having been here more than five yean ; 
but the language test is a deterrent and 
so sue the strong ties which most retain 
with their homeland. 

The Government is naturally in no 
hurry to draft a hill setting out the 
new position of Pakistanis, but event¬ 
ually it must. It would be right to do 
so in terms which give humane con¬ 
sideration to people already settled 
here, as well as wise in the context of 
race relations, but there will be pres¬ 
sure to the contnary-Hand not only 
from Mr Powell. 
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When it comes to looking for a top 
level administrator most organisations 
miss a golden opportunity because 
they don't expect enough. Often this is 
because they plump for someone who 
has the same qualifications as the man 
who held the job before. 

Yet look at this from a functional point 
of view. List the tasks this 
administrator may be called upon to 
do : He obviously has to serve your 
board or governing body efficiently 
and work harmonioush with everyone. 
In practice this not only means getting 
on with people but having a thorough 
grasp of accountancy, advising on tax 
problems, supplying ground rulings on 
law. interpreting the economic trends, 
understanding all the latest business 
systems, managing personnel, and 
being an all round administrator as well. 

No human being is born with this 
whole skein of assets. They can only 
be acquired by dedicated study. 

The Institute of Chartered Secretaries 
and Administrators (the only body to 
provide the formal training) have found 
it takes between four and six years. 

Understandably, a man or woman who 
has a thorough professional grounding 
in these specialities commands a 
worthwhile salary. Yet it's nothing like 
what you'd have to pay for seven 
specialists together. 

It isn't even that of two. 

If you reckon that a Chartered 
Secretary will cost a little more than a 
qualified accountant, you are thinking 
in real terms. 

Bear this 'Seven for the price of one' in 
mind next time your organisation 
needs a top administrator. If by 
coincidence you are recruiting one 
now, it's well worth getting in touch 
with The Institute. They'll give you all 
the details you want. And possibly put 
you in touch with a suitable man. 

The Institute of Chartered Secretaries 
and Administrators. 16 Park Crescent 
London, W1 N 4AH. 01 -580 4741. 



Chartered Secretaries 
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Sohitiwts 
World 
Crisis 

atOuba, Japan. 

c me land and the yield drops. Feed it and it rises, 
^il-fitfod means fertilizers—and most of the most 
Jfyient and economic fertilizers depend on ammonia. 
i^Totfay, Japan, which for centuries has practiced intensive 
’’ farming par excellence , has just started up the world’s 
rgest ammonia plant with a capacity of 1700 metric 
'tons a day. Situated at Chiba, near Tokyo, it is the most 
efficient ammonia plant in the world. The M. W. Kellogg 
Company provided the process technology and the basic 
design engineering. Kellogg Technical Services Company, 
with offices in Tokyo, provided liaison and advisory 
services throughout the life of the project and helped 
start up the plant. 

The efficiency of the Chiba plant is not a result of 
increased size but rather of new technology. Basic to this 
technology is a new horizontal converter which provides 
a greater flow area and minimizes pressure drop. 

This Kellogg technological “breakthrough” achieved in 
Japan working with Japanese design and construction 
engineers, as well as Japanese equipment manufacturers, 
dramatically illustrates Kellogg’s capability of integrating 
its resources with those of other organizations and of 
other nations. The new 1700 ton per day ammonia plant 
design is an extension of the basic Kellogg single-train 
ammonia plant design. There are now 36 of these plants 
in operation throughout the world, plus another 15 in 
design and construction. 

Information on the total Kellogg capabilities or detail on 
this new ammonia converter design are available 
on request. 

MDO B0 ■wmanonai Mnponnovi 

62/72 Chill®rn Street • London WIM 2AD 

Th»M.WKaBogg Co m pany 

1300 Three Greenwoy Plaza East Houston, Texas 77046 
*** Aiftnen htoorpontbd 
The Canadian Kellogg Company, Ltd, Toronto 
Deutsche Kellogg Industriebou, G.m.b.H., Dusselldorf 
Didier-Kellogg Industriearrlogenboti, G.m.b.H., Essen 
Kellogg Iron, Inc., Tehran « Kellogg Overseas 
Corporation, Sydney • Kellogg Pan American 
Corporation, Buenos Aires • ETA Pullman, S.A.<— 
Division Kellogg, Mexico City • Kellogg Technical 
Services Co., Tokyo • Kellogg Franee, Paris 
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INTBIWaTIONAL report 


the Pakistani army, the Bengalis hav$ 
so far behaved with restraint* But the 
government appears to have accepted 
that it is saddled with the Biharis, 
since Pakistan is unlikely to take them. 
So it has decided on a policy of dis¬ 
persal—in the hope, the justification 
runs, that outside their ghettoes the 
Biharis will have a better chance of 
integrating with the Bengalis. 

. This plan, naturally enough, will not 
come into effect until the army has 
satisfied itself that the Biharis have 
been disarmed. The Biharis are the 
only group in Bangladesh that has 
been publicly blamed for failing to 
meet the deadline for surrendering 
weapons. But clearly the offenders are 
spread throughout the country. There 
is not yet any nationwide count of the 
arms turned over to the government 
in a series of solemn ceremonies. It 
is not even known how many weapons 
there were in circulation at the end 
of the war. 

There is one deadline in Bangladesh 
that the government seems determined, 
one way or another, to meet weeks in 
advance. This is the return of the 
supposed iom refugees from India, 
which was not expected to be com¬ 
pleted until the end of March, The 
Bangladesh authorities say that almost 
5111 refugees have come back into 
their reception centres. If to this can 
be added the assumption that the 
large numbers of refugees who moved 
only a short distance across the border 
will not paSsS through the camps at all, 
it is possible to claim that the total 
who have returned so far is about 
7.5m—the same figure that is put out 
by the Indian government. The smooth 
return of the refugees is one reason why 
Mrs Gandhi and Sheikh Mujib agreed 
on Tuesday that all remaining Indian 
troops should be out of Bangladesh by 
the third week in March, 

But Bangladesh, as officials freely 
admit, is still short of everything, 
and particularly the immediate 
needs of the refugees—food and 
building materials. Relief committees 
have been set up in every one of the 
65,000 villages to distribute such 
supplies as are available, not only to 
the refugees but also to the other 10m 
Bengalis who were displaced from 
their homes by the war. The govern¬ 
ment expects to have to keep feeding 
these 20m people at least until the 
August crop is in. But after the 
initial settling-in period of a month 
or two, the grants will be turned into 
payments for work on public projects. 
Bangladesh does not want to be a 
nation on the dole. 


France and Germany 

Karl Schiller on 
the agenda _ 

Willy Brandt is in Paris again. 
When the French president and the 
German chancellor swap visits twice a 
year, as provided for under the 
Franco-German treaty, they do not 
travel alone. They speak together 
alone much of the time, but somewhere 
outside sits practically every member of 
their two governments. The visits are 
blockbusters. 

The Germans in particular like the 
talks. They make much of the special 
relationship that Herr Brandt 
has built up with President Pompidou, 
despite the quite patent differences 
between the men’s characters and 
tastes. Herr Brandt’s enthusiasm has 
smoothed out the deepening wrinkles 
in the Franco-German relationship too 
often for the Germans not to feel 
relief once every six months that 
another summit is coming round. 

France, by contrast, is frankly weary¬ 
ing of these meetings. French civil ser¬ 
vants complain that they do not like, or 
see enough between meetings of, their 
opposite numbers. Nearer the top there 
exists a sometimes visible impatience 
with the constant need to bring Herr 
Brandt down to earth from Ostpolitik 
and the inconveniently strong depend¬ 
ence of his policies on the goodwill of 
America, to the economic and monet¬ 
ary nitty-gritty of common market life. 
It is in these matters that Herr Brandt, 
in common with other members of the 
common market, does not always see 
France’s way ; nor does he, by con¬ 
trast with the painstaking and intel¬ 
lectual M. Pompidou, always fully 
understand them. If there is a reason 
why Frenchmen remember Mr Heath’s 
decisive visit to Paris last May, and 
look forward to President Pompidou’s 
visit to Chequers next weekend, it is 


because the British Prime Minister is 
a man who, like M. Pompidou, does 
his homework. 

But above all the French are heartily 
displeased with the German economics 
and finance minister, Herr Kari 
Schiller, No Franco-German summit is 
complete without this • man ; and his 
pro-American and, as France sees it, 
his anti-community international mone¬ 
tary policies are practised, the French 
complain, with all the rigid lack of 
realism of the professor. 

This is what Herr Brandt’s present 
visit to Paris, which started on Thurs¬ 
day, is. about. An unwritten riile of the 
private meetings between the two heads 
of state is that they follow no formal 
agenda. But both men know this time 
that right at the top stands the ques¬ 
tion of monetary union in Europe (see 
page 62), the first shot at which last 
year was never even fired because of 
the dollar crisis. And the French, of 
course, are particularly interested in 
Herr Schiller’s part in that affair. 

Professor Schiller believes in and 
practises accommodation with Ame¬ 
rica, floating off exchange rates when 
the monetary tide gets rough, and 
taking as little action as possible to 
restrain the free-market movement of 
speculative dollar flows. The French 
disbelieve in and refuse to practise all 
three. They maintain,, with some 
justice that Herr Schiller’s ideas 
stand in the way of what is supposed 
to be Europe’s next great political step 
forward, which Herr Brandt himself 
initiated over two years ago at the 
grand common market summit at The 
Hague. And his opposition threatens 
more than the scheme of monetary 
union itself. “With hoth the common 
agricultural policy and the customs 
union now under severe strain from 
the combined effect of British entry 
next year and American pressure 
against them, all that we have left 
to build up and strengthen Europe is 
monetary union,’* runs the argument 
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Telex-the 

typewriting telephone 


A phone call is quick. A letter is proof 
positive. Telex combines the virtues of 
both. As your message is typed out, it is 
received automatically and printed word 
for word at the distant end. Both sender 
and recipient have a copy. 

There are now over 34,000 telex install' 
ations in Britain. All sorts of firms, ranging 
from industrial giants to one'inan busi¬ 
nesses, use telex to keep their customers 
at home and abroad at their fingertips. 



Most communications that can be typed 
can be telexed, and anyone who can type 
can easily learn how to operate telex. 

That’s telex in broad outline. It’s just 
one of the modem business communica¬ 
tion systems developed by Post Office Tele¬ 
communications. Your local Sales Repre¬ 
sentative has all the facts; his time and 
expert knowledge on any communications 
problem won’t cost you a penny. Phone 
him at your local Telephone Manager’s 
Office (the number’s in the rov n 
book) or fill in this coupon- g^^feg 


“Simple as typing- 
quick as the phone” 

To: Mr. J. Valentine, 

Post Office Telecommunications, 
Marketing Bept. (Mk2.2.), 

Cheapside House, 

Cheapside, London EC2V 6JH. 

1 would like to know more about telex. 

□ Please send me your literature. 

□ Please contact me so that a 
demonstration can be arranged. 


Name. 


Position,. 


Company. 
Address_ 


.Phone no . 
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upicsau by BEA. 

Every week, this summer, BEA flies to 7 Italian destinations from 
London Heathrow, with up to 61 flights, all of them non-stop. We take 
you by Trident, with our first-class Sovereign Service on most flights. 


Rome. 

3 daily flights (including Trident 
Three) departing London Heathrow 
1035,1345 and 1735. 

\fenice. 

4 flights every week increasing to 5 
from June 1st. Departing from 
London Heathrow at 1025. 

_liarL 

Weekly flight from May 1st, the 
only non-stop service. 


Milan. 

Trident Three flights twice daily 
departing London Heathrow at 1015 
and 1415. Also 3 night services 
every week. 

Pisa/Florence. 

2 flights every week increasing to 3 
from June 1st. 

Naples. 

Daily flights departing London 
Heathrow 0930- the only non-stop 
service. Also weekly night service. 


Turin. 

3 flights every week departing 
London Heathrow 1050on Mondays, 
Fridays and Sundays. 

New BEA Freewheeler Holiday* 
with Avl* offer you Fly/Drive Holiday* 
for the price of the regular airfare. See 
your local BEA Office or travel agent 



Nexttimeyou%toItaly,inakesureit'soneofours.No.1 in EllfOpG 
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in Paris. 

Among some members of the French 
government—not the ones close to M. 
Pompidou—the choice is harsher. 
Either Herr Schiller goes, or France 
cannot be expected to co-operate with 
Germany for a common European 
stand towards the Russians in the 
European security conference which 
may be held next year, or in the 
German desire to beef up the powers 
of the European parliament in Stras¬ 
bourg, let alone of the commission in 
Brussels. 

President Pompidou is too intelligent 
a politician to be calling so blatantly 
for Herr Schiller’s head. Nor does he 
have to. Herr Brandt always arrives 
with an immense shopping list ; such 
are Germany’s awkward political 
requirements, which so frequently 
undermine the diplomatic strength its 
economic power ought to give it. 

This time Herr Brandt is asking 
once again for continued French sup¬ 
port in his Ostpolitik ; for greater 
French willingness to approach the 
non-military aspects of a European 
conference on security as part of a 
European block ; for more French 
openness about how it proposes to 
deploy and target the tactical nuclear 
weapons which will be ready for its 
forces during the coming year ; for 
French understanding of Germany's 
continuing need to help America. At 
least Herr Brandt is no longer having to 
badger France to let Britain into Brus¬ 
sels. But it is because M. Pompidou 
realises that Germany’s shopping 
list will not always be so long 
that he finds himself travelling to 
Chequers next week. 


Morocco 


The EIU’s latest QER stresses that 
with good increases in non-metallic 
ore production and an estimated 12 
per cent increase in this season’s 
citrus crop, Morocco’s economy is 
basically sound, only held back by 
political uncertainties. 


Every guettor the ElU publishes 70 reviews 
c owing 180 countries. An ennusl 
subscription to ono review (4 issues end en 
Annuel Supplement) is £ 10. Airmen postege 
£1.28. Single copies £3 (Peyment with order). 

Deteils from the Subscription Deportment 

\ 


THE ECONOMIST 
INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 

3p.nc.r Houm 27 St. Jmim’* PI.e. 
London SW1A 1NT Tatopbont 01-433 8711 
137 Av.no. Louie 1030 Bruii.li 
T*Uphont 38-28-30 

033 Third Avtnu. Nt* York NV 10017 
Tolpphon* 212 007 6030 


Yes, it's no 

FROM OUR BONK CORRESPONDENT 

It looks as though the Bundestag will 
take three days, beginning on Febru¬ 
ary 23rd, to dispose of the first read¬ 
ing of the bill ratifying west Germany’s 
non-aggression treaties with Russia and 
Poland. The treaties were signed 18 
and 15 months ago respectively. How 
equally divided German opinion still is 
about them was made clear again on 
Wednesday in the Bundesrat, the upper 
house composed of representatives of 
the 11 federal states, including west 
Berlin. As expected, by 21 votes to 20 
—Berlin has a say, though no vote—the 
Bundesrat rejected a motion that 
the ratification bill should be passed to 
the Bundestag without demur. By the 
same majority it approved a counter¬ 
resolution summarising under 12 head¬ 
ings the opposition's misgivings. 

The 21 doubters—it would be going 
too far at this stage to call them 
rejectors—were all representatives of 
one or another of the five states with 
Christian Democrat governments. The 
20 proponents of ratification came from 
the five states governed by Social Demo¬ 
crats, either alone or in coalition with 
Free Democrats. The governing mayor 
of Berlin, Klaus Schiitz, who is a Social 
Democrat and a close friend of Willy 
Brandt, spoke up for the voteless 
Berliners. If the treaties were not rati¬ 
fied, Herr Schiitz reminded the upper 
house, the west Berliners would be 
deprived of the hoped-for fruits of the 
four-power agreement signed last 
September. 

The other side argued that treaties 
confirming the present frontiers of cen¬ 
tral Europe were not in accord with the 
preamble to west Germany’s basic law, 
which enjoins the “ entire German 
people ” to promote the unity of Ger¬ 
many “ in free self-determination.” The 
objectors’ other argument is about the 
ambiguity of the treaties. The govern¬ 
ment was putting too much hope, it 
was said, on amiable hopes of good¬ 
will from the communists. 

It would not prevent ratification if 
the Bundesrat were to disapprove for¬ 
mally of the treaties at its next and 
final reading of the bill in May, for in 
this matter die upper house has no veto. 
And the government is confident it will 
get a majority in the Bundestag in the 
end. The opposition has not yet decided 
whether in that event it would contest 
the legality of the treaties in the consti¬ 
tutional court at Karlsruhe. A majority 
would rather not, yet could be pushed 
into it by a determined minority. 


Troop cuts 

Too complicated 

If you have not so fai discovered what 
the initials MBFR stand for (it's 
“ mutual and balanced force 
reductions ”), don’t worry too much. 
Quite apart from the fact that the 
Russians show no signs of being in a 
hurry to cut the armies in Europe, the 
sheer weight of Nato studies on MBFR 
may l>e slowly grinding the idea into 
impracticability. 

The Americans slapped their latest, 
and weightiest, computer study of 
MBFR on the Brussels desks of their 
Nato allies at the enc. of January. 
Previous studies had tried to answer 
the question of what troop cuts the 
west could afford to make by examining 
what would happen to the soldiers 
taken out of central Europe and how 
quickly they could be got back in a 
crisis. This so-called “ static ” approach 
was complicated enough. The latest 
American studies take in all this and 
add “dynamic” dements too—what 
would happen if and when the fighting 
actually started. How fast could Nato 
troops reach weak spots in the 
defences ? Where would the Russians 
have got to 25 days after the initial 
attack ? 

Of course, the Nato countries need to 
know how a war with the Russians 
might go after an MBFR agreement. 
But throwing in these extra factors has 
brought the question of what sort of 
“mutual and balahced” reductions 
it would be safe to agree to no nearer 
an answer. Meanwhile, Signor Manlio 
Brosio, the former secretary-general of 
Nato, who in October was given the 
job of sounding out the communists’ 
ideas about troop cuts, is still cooling 
his heels as he waits for an invitation 
to go to Moscow. And the communique 
the Warsaw pact issued on January 
26th after its meeting in Prague makes 
it seem pretty unlikely he will ever get 
invited. The communique said that 
force ruts should not be the concern 
“ of existing political-military groupings 
in Europe.” For the communists, the 
right forum is the great all-European 
conference, where the subject will 
probably get lost in the hurly-burly. 

But it may not matter all that much 
anyway. The main argument for 
MBFR was that, if the Americans were 
going to cut their army in Europe, it 
was worth trying to get the Russians 
to take some of their men home. In 
May and November last year President 
Nixon used the hope of progress on the 
MBFR front to stave off resolutions 
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by Senator Mansfield calling for ,a 
unilateral American cut But just before 
Christmas Mr Nixon gave Herr 
Brandt what looked like a firm 
assurance that there will be no major 
unilateral pull-out. Presumably Mr 
Nixon feels he can use other arguments 
to defeat Senator Mansfield. The 
coming year will tell. 

Italy _ 

When everybody's 
out of step _ 

FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

Ttit end of the Italian crisis is not yet 
in sight, but att least some of the pos¬ 
sible solutions had been t discarded 
when Signor Andreotti, the prime 
minister-designate, repuited to Presi¬ 
dent Leone on Thursday He told the 
president then that there is no 
hope now of agreement on a four- 
party centre-left coalition to carry on 
unltii! the present parliament reaches the 
end of its full term next year. Nor is 
it possible to find any other way than 
an immediate dissolution to avoid 
holding the referendum on divorce 
which is scheduled to take place 
between April and June. 

The issues that are left boil 
down to two. What sort of government 
should be in power to manage a 
general election this year ? Is 
it expedient to hold the divorce 
referendum, come what may, rather 
than let it hang fire for another year ? 

The Christian Democrats would pre¬ 
fer to run the election themselves and 
to be able to blame the other parties 
for the breakdown of the negotiations. 
Otherwise they are afraid they will be 
blamed by Catholic voter* for allowing 
the referendum to be shelved. 
Naturally, an aU-Chnstian Democrat 
minority government will need support 
from Other parties, either from the 
Socialists and Social Democrats (which 
is what Signoi Andreotti has been 
hoping to obtain) or from the Social 
Democrats and the Liberals. 

Of course, bringing the Liberals in 
would make it very difficult for the 
Christian Democrats to get back to 
the centre-left coalition formula after 
the election. Anyway, Signor Andreotti 
is not the man to embark on such an 
adventure. He stall hopes to form a 
three-party government (the fourth 
centre-left party, the Republicans, will 
not join) if possible to last a year and, 
if not. to hold the election. To this the 
Socialists and Social Democrats object 
that, if the government’s only task is 
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Will anyone else salute Andreotti ? 


to hold an early election, there is no 
need to form a new one. Signor 
Colombo’s government has not been 
defeated in parliament and would be 
entirely capable of running the 
election, A new government would 
have to ask parliament for a vote of 
confidence for the sole puipose of 
dissolving it. 

The Communists and the political 
groups even farther to the left hold 
die democratic parties to ridicule for 
the plight in which they have put 
themselves. The Socialist party is 
embarrassed and, if there is to be an 
election, would prefer to stay in the 
Colombo government rather than join 
a new one. But the Socialists ardenitly, 
if not unitedly, desire to avoid the 
divorce referendum and for this reason 
may agree to support Signor Andreotti 
at a pinch. Most of the Social Demo¬ 
crats, on the other hand, do not want 
an early election and are willing to 
form a two-party government with the 
Christian Democrats, even a ft the cost 
of holding the referendum, if such a 
government could last a year. 

At this point the decision rests with 
the Christian Democrats, As usual, 
the party is divided. Its left-wing 
factions are for keeping Signor 
Colombo’s government in power to 
hold the election. The moderate 
majority would prefer Signor 
Andreotti, in a new version of the 
centre-left coalition. The party’s 
secretary, Signor Forlani, holds the 
joker in the pack. If all else fails he 
would propose an all-Christian Demo¬ 
crat emergenev government under 
Signor Fanfani to hold the election 
and the referendum too; the hope is 
that this would keep the aggressive 
right-wing Italian Social Movement 
at bay by recovering support for 
the Christian Democrats from the right. 


the sooNoaitiT nmomr i«» 
Czechoslovakia _ 

No respite 

FROM OUR EA8T EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 

What is Mr Husak hoping to achieve 
by continued arrest$ and trials of people 
who were associated with the 1968 
reform movement in Czechoslovakia ? 
One possibility is that he and his col¬ 
leagues are cleaning up their house in 
preparation for the coming European 
security conference in which Czecho¬ 
slovakia will be involved. They may 
want to discourage in advance all hopes 
for a liberalisation to follow the present 
diplomatic offensive pursued in Europe 
by Mr Brezhnev. 

But the majority of those arrested, 
though important in national life three 
years ago, have since been living in 
total obscurity. Mr Jiri Lederer, who 
was sentenced to 10 years’ imprisonment 
last week for writing an article in 1968 
m which he criticised Poland’s Mr 
Gomulka, had been doing odd jobs 
since 1968. Other journalists now in 
prison, Mr Jiri Hochman and 
Mr Karel Kyncl, have been moving 
from one labouring job to another since 
they were barred from journalism. Mr 
Hochman, who was formerly editor of 
the liberal magazine Reporter, spent 
some time working in a tractor repair 
station, but was removed for fear of 
causing (c ideological infection ” among 
his fellow-workers. 

The party paper Rude Pravo claims 
that there is a direct connection between 
the detention of many of these former 
liberals and the arrest in early January 
of the Italian freelance journalist, 
Signor Valerio Ochetto. The paper 
alleges that Signor Ochetto was acting 
as a courier for the former head of 
Czechoslovak radio and television, and 
that he was carrying illegal material to 
and from Czechoslovakia. Signor 
Ochetto is said to have had meetings 
with the former rector of the party 
college—which, until purged, was said 
to have fostered revisionism—and the 
chess grandmaster, Mr Ludek 
Pachman, who as now in prison. Mr 
Husak’s old assurances that there 
would be no political trials in Czecho¬ 
slovakia now have a hollow ring. 

China _ 

As you were 

FROM OUR HONGKONG CORRESPONDENT 

Most of the veteran Chinese party and 
government cadres who were un¬ 
frocked and dismissed from posts in 
communes and “leadership* groups” 
at county level and below during the 
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Every Avis car has just had a 43 point service check, 
or it doesn’t get one of these-asigned check card that is put 
in all new Hillmans and every other car in our wide range. 

Avis-we rent cars 

Every car checked 43 ways 

O AVIS «NT A CAP SYSTEM INC A WORLDWIDE SfcMVlCF OF UK 


1O«iS0IVE A CAR CALL YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR NEAREST AMS OFdCE • IN MAJOR CITIES THE NUMBERS ARE* LONDON 848 8733 BELFAST 33044 BIRMINGHAM 84347B3 
BRISTOL 392123 CARDIFF 42111 EDINBURGH 668b642 GLASGOW 2212827 LEEOS 36771 LIVERPOOL 7094737 MANCHESTER 2306716 NEWCASTLE 23186 SOUTHAMRTON20W 
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Want to hide 85 Bactrian 
Camels? 

No doubt we could find the space—but, 
honestly, can you see us as providers 
of dry docks for ships of the desert? We 
much prefer to offer our first-rate 
modern factories to enterprising 
business men—and kindly remove your 
flock, oh mirth-dispersing camel 
herder and leave our driveway 
accessible. 

A FURTHER 150,000 SQUARE 
FEET OF ADVANCE FACTORIES IS 
NOW AVAILABLE! 
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Think Bank 

When it comes to 
banking and business 
on an international scale, 
Sanwa thinks enough about you 
to think differently about you. 
After all, your problems are 
different from anyone else's. 

And different problems 
mean different answers. 

That's exactly what you 
get at Sanwa. 

Which is something you should 
think about. 


& SANWA BANK 

Head Office: Fushimi-mathi, Higashi-ku, Osaka 
Cable Address: SANWABANK OSAKA 
Tokyo Office: 1-1-1, Hitotsubashi, Chiyoda«ku, Tokyo 
Cable Address: SANWABANK TOKYO 
New York Agency: 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York 
London Branch: 31-45, Gresham Street, London E.C.2 
San Francisco Branch: 300 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
Hong Kong Branch: 20, De$ Voeux Road, Hong Kong 
Frankfurt Representative Office: 6000 Frankfurt/Main 
Goethe Strasse 22 

Sydney Representative Office: 4116 Australia 
Square, Sydney, N.5.W. 2000 
Singapore Representative Office: 35-36, Phillip 
Street, Singapore 1 
Affiliates: 

The Sanwa Bank of California: 300 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco 

Associated Japanese Bank (International) Ltd: 

29-30 Cornhill, London E.C 3 
Commercial Continental Ltd: 333-339, George Street, 
Sydney, N.S.W. 2000 

Eurofinance: 9, Avenue Hoche, Paris-VIII* 
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Th$ army: still in control t but with lots to laam 


1966-69 cultural uproar are now being 
reinstated. This return of the old guard 
who suffered at the hands of the Red 
Guards is clearly systematic and is 
being applauded by provincial radio 
announcements and press reports 
monitored here in Hongkong. Most 
official reports, ranging from Shensi to 
Szechwan, agree on the estimates that 
11 90 or 95 per cent ” of cadres have 
been reinstated. 

The old guard were originally tossed 
out as 41 local power-holders following 
the capitalist road those who oppose 
their return are now dubbed “ultra- 
leftists.” It is indulgently agreed that 
some committed mistakes, but these 
reflected merely 14 contradictions among 
the people.” Anyway, the confused 
cadres have been rehabilitated, and 
are now lumped together under the 
title of 44 veteran comrades,” used by 
Chou En-lai in hi& salute to the late 
foreign minister, Chen Yi. 

A typical encyclical explaining the 
return to the fold of the strayed old 
sheep was broadcast by Chinghai 
provincial committee: 

In order to strengthen party leadership, 
the fundamental tasks at the present 
moment are resolutely to unite with 
more than 95 per cent of cadres and 
the masses and all those who can be 
united and to arouse all positive 
factors. 

Certainly the pressure is on to restore 
the correct people-army relationship, 
which the People’s Daily insists 44 must 
no longer be a one-way system: the 
army must learn from the old workers 
with their rich practical experience.” 

To what extent the grassroots 
recovery against ultra-leftism has the 
approval of the still dominant army 
groups throughout the country is 
unknown. That diffused army control 
continues is plain, even if the state still 
lacks a known minister of defence, 


army chief of staff or air force com¬ 
mander. The top regional administra¬ 
tion remains vested in the 11 Great 
Military Areas since the correction of 
the excesses of the cultural revolution. 
And even the disappearance of Lin 
Piao and the central army command 
has not shaken that military authority, 
displaced the army’s near-monopoly of 
leadership of the so-called party pro¬ 
vincial committees, or dislodged the 
key appointments made by Lin Piao 
and the other senior officers to adminis¬ 
tration and 41 party ” posts before they 
vanished. 

But it might well suit the regional 
army commands to have this local 
influence reinforced at county and 
commune levels by trained and popular 
veteran cadres who were humiliated 
by the Red Guards before the army 
subdued the latter with obvious satisfac¬ 
tion. Old policies are also being 
revised in all rural areas to ensure 
greater stability—the private plots, the 
higher incentives for individual effort 
and personal reward. The old guard 
may be coming back. But of course 
that does not mean that the army— 
whoever its new Peking commanders 
may prove to be—will gracefully step 
down. There is surely a limit to 44 learn¬ 
ing from the old workers.” 

Japan _ 

The man from 
the past _ 

FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 

The Japanese were much moved by the 
return of Shoichi Yokoi last week, but 
some of them have started to have 
second thoughts. Sergeant Yokoi, a 
former soldier of the Japanese imperial 
army who had been captured by game- 


hunters m the jungles of Guam 28 
years after the Americans conquered 
the island from the Japanese, became a 
national hero for a few days. When 
he was flown into Ilaneda airport on 
February 2nd the Japanese gathered 
around their television sets as if he had 
returned from Mars. 

The grizzled man, brought through 
the crowd in a wheelchair, gave a 
clenched-flst salute and announced 
that he had come to make Ins report 
on Guam. He wept profusely, and the 
Japanese loved him. There was a vein 
of nationalism of the prewar type 
running through his performance. 
Sergeant Yokoi said several times that 
he had wanted to serve his emperor 
to the last, and had waited, in vain, 
for the Japanese army to reconquer 
the island from the Americans. 

But within a few days he had faded 
out of the news. While he undergoes 
medical and psychological tests in the 
national hospital at Shinjuku in Tokyo, 
a note of scepticism has crept into 
Japanese comment. Is his own explana¬ 
tion—that Japanese soldiers did not 
surrender—a sufficient account of why 
he hid himself all those years ? The 
government, which was swept along 
by the first wave of popular enthusiasm 
and despatched a cabinet minister to 
meet him at the airport, is now waiting 
for the doctors* report. 

It is even being said that, if he had 
been a true soldier of the old imperial 
forces, he would have committed 
suicide if he could not die fighting. 
After all, Sergeant Yokoi is not a 
particularly convenient symbol for the 
nationalists of Japan’s contemporary * 
right. He is anti-American, which most 
of them are not. He is still fighting 
lost battles, which they wish to forget. 
And he was m fact captured in the 
end, the ultimate shame, even though 
his captors were only men out for a 
day’s sport. 

There is a tendency in the west to 
regard the Yokoi case as yet another 
demonstration of Japanese fanaticism. 
Sergeant Yokoi, like millions of other 
Japanese soldiers of the second 
world war, is a 44 fanatic ” in the sense 
that he is apparently still under the 
sway of the ethos of the old regime 
that predates Japan's defeat in 1945. 
By chance he was preserved as a living 
mummy of the ideas of that time* 
There may be others scattered around 
the Pacific islands and south-east Asia* 
In modern Japan, however, they art 
anomalous figures. Sergeant Yokoi will 
find his new life very hard. It would 
be no surprise if he were to take refuge 
in a Buddhist monastery. 
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New Zealand _ 

Jack's the boy 

Mr Jack Marshall’s election to succeed 
Sir Keith Holyoake, who this week 
resigned the premiership of New 
Zealand at the age of nearly 68, was 
a dose thing. Nearly half of the 
National party’s MBs backed his force¬ 
ful rival, Mr Robert Muldoon. But 
now, with Mr Muldoon unanimously 
accepted as deputy prime minister, the 
ruling party has closed ranks after the 
long struggle for the succession and 
Can gird itself for the general election 
that is due in November. Since i960 
it has won four successive elections (ait 
three-year intervals) under Sir Keith’s 
leadership. He timed his departure 
neatly, well ahead of polling day— 
thus giving Mr Marshall a better start 
than he himself had been given when 
Mr Sidney Holland reluctantly made 
way for him just before the 1957 elec¬ 
tion, which was promptly won by 
Labour—but long enough after Mr 
Marshall’s protracted absence in 
Europe during last year’s common 
market bargaining to permit him to 
rally support against Mr Muldoon. 

The new prime minister, as many 
people iii Europe can now testify, has 
a gift for Charming birds off boughs. 
Those of his critics who prefer Mr 
Muldoon’s more punchy style com¬ 
plain that Mr Marshall is altogether 
too gentle. But Mr Muldoon made little 
headway against him last year by sug¬ 
gesting that he bad not been tough 
enough in the European negotiations, 
for it was apparent not only that he 
had in fact done remarkably well for 
New Zealand but also that any loud 
complaint that he had not done so 
would be grist to the Labour party’s 
mill. Mr Marshall was more vulnerable 
to the charge that, as minister of both 
:rade and labour, he was too busy 
ivith the common market and too 
iverse from head-on confrontations to 
leal with the trade unions sternly 
inougti to «tern the tide of wage 
nflation. 

In the new cabinet announced on 
Wednesday the ministry of labour 
>asses to Mr D. S. Thomson, but Mr 
Marshall himself will clearly be much 
nvdved in the battle to hold down 
vages and prices. The trade and 
ndustry portfolios go to Mr Brian 
Talboys, who will rank third in the 
lew ministerial batting order, but 
vhose hopes of the premiership must 
■ecede if Mr Marshall (59) and Mr 
tfddoon (49) are each to have their 
turn. Sir Keith Holyoake retains the 
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foreign affairs ministry and Mr 
Muldoon that of finance. 

To reinforce these Mr Marshall 
has brought in some younger ministers, 
mostly from urban constituencies, who 
may redress the balance of a govern¬ 
ment dn which the fanners (orfy 1 1 per 
cent of the working population) have 
been more than adequately repre¬ 
sented . But among the familiar faces 
he has wisely kept on is Mr Duncan 
MacIntyre, the only minister who 
inspires any real confidence among the 
Maoris, and who now takes on the 
only newly created department— 
on the environment. 

Zambia _ 

Breaking with 
the past _ 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ZAMBIA 

At dawn on February 4th President 
Kaunda’s former colleague, Mr Simon 
Kapwepwe, was arrested in Zambia ; 
a ban was imposed on Mr Kapwepwe’s 
United Progressive party (UPP) ; 
and 122 of his followers were put into 
detention. The irony is that all this 
happened one day after the announce¬ 
ment that a number of UPP members 
detained since last September were to 
be released. This had been interpreted 
as a sign that the government was 
relaxing its pressure on the UPP. And 
it was curious that, again on the 
previous day, a man had been con¬ 
victed of being the ringleader in a 
mob attack on Mr Kapwepwe on 
January 12th; the accused was told 
by the magistrate that he was a 
disgrace to the uniform of the ruling 
United National Independence party 
which he wore. 

But none of this stopped President 
Kaunda from moving against the 
UPP, which he denounced as a threat 
to law and order. The LTPP was 
accused of bombing houses and build¬ 
ings, of beating innocent people and 
threatening lives. This, argued the 
president, justified the banning of the 
party and the arrest of its leaders. 

There is no doubt that since the 
attack on Mr Kapwepwe several 
incidents have been reported of UPP 
supporters assaulting leaders of the 
government party, allegedly petrol¬ 
bombing its offices, and stoning cars. 
And in his speech the president 
declared that an attempt had been 
made to blow up Freedom House, the 
headquarters of the ruling party. But 
this series of incidents triggered off a 
fiery speech by the minister of state 



Now Kapwepwe's in jail too 


at Freedom House, Mr Ali Simbule, 
whose reference to Britain as a tooth¬ 
less bulldog some years ago did nothing 
to enhance his reputation, for 
diplomatic style. On January 24th he 
said that the wave of political 
hooliganism must stop and that the 
perpetrators were known, “We will 
wipe them out once and for all and 
they will never survive.” 

In view of such a violent reaction 
from the president’s party, coupled 
with the history of strife since the 
UPP’s foundation last August, it is 
hard to distinguish between provoker 
and provoked. The UPP can justifiably 
feel as aggrieved as Mr Kaunda’s 
men : UPP members have also been 
beaten up and some have lost their 
homes. And their feelings of insecurity 
have been strengthened by President 
Kaunda’s declared intention to make 
Zambia a one-party state. It now looks 
as though this has been postponed in 
favour of action against the UPP. The 
ruling party’s leaders have significantly 
pointed out that the old and largely 
ineffectual opposition African National 
Congress has behaved in an 
exemplary manner in recent months. 

The government’s action against 
the UPP comes hot on the heels 
of another departure from former 
ways, which emerged in the budget 
speech last month of the finance 
mini* ter, Mr John Mwanakatwe. He 
announced then that importers must 
look to the cheapest markets—which in 
most cases means South Africa. 

Although the government stren¬ 
uously denies that this represents a 
change of policy, the trade figures 
clearly show that Zambia had 
previously been cutting down on 
imports from the white south with 
some success. But it now appears lhat.. 
economic necessity is forcing Zambia 
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back into the arms of its old enemy. 
The new directive may save some 
foreign exchange, but it will not get 
to the heart of the matter, which is 
the falling world price of copper, 
Zambia’s main source of foreign 
currency. And President Kaunda can* 
not tackle this problem as brusquely as 
he has dealt with the political dissatis¬ 
faction it has helped to create. 

Ghana 

Still in debt 

The one feature of economic and 
political life that has given an element 
of continuity to the four governments 
that have ruled Ghana in the past six 
years has been the country’s foreign 
debt. Men may come and men may go 
but, it seemed, debts go on for ever. 
Now Colonel Ignatius Acheampong, 
the chairman of the National Redemp¬ 
tion Council that seized power on 
January 13th, is determined to change 
that. Taking his first step last Satur¬ 
day, he upvalued the Ghanaian cedi by 
42 per cent (its devaluation by 48 per 
cent at the end of December prompted 
the fall of the last government) and 
repudiated debts amounting to £66m, 
arising from contracts with British 
companies. 

The move is even bolder than it 
looks, for the Ghanaians risk antagonis¬ 
ing not only a few commercial com¬ 
panies but the banks, insurance 
agencies and, above all, the British 
Government’s Export Credits Guaran¬ 
tee Department, which are responsible 
for the repayments. And it is the 
British Government in particular which 
could assist Ghana in its sea of econo¬ 
mic troubles. Colonel Acheampong has 
said that debts will be cancelled only 
where there has been a breach of con¬ 
tract or where corruption was allegedly 
involved in the deal. But it is likely 
that he would not have done even 
this had previous Ghanaian govern¬ 
ments been able to get more help from 
the British Government. 

Servicing Ghana’s foreign debt 



solve Ghana’s problems. The debts 
repudiated are only a small proportion 
of the country’s total foreign debts of 
some £350111, most of which—contrary 
to popular folklore—were not incurred 
by ex-President Nkrurnah (these 
amount to £ii2m). The root of the 
problem lies in Ghana’s inability to pay 
for the servicing of its relatively 
elaborate infrastructure from its earn¬ 
ings from cocoa. Cocoa sales account 
for 70 per cent of the country’s foreign 
exchange revenues but the world price, 
which oscillates in inverse proportion 
to the finance minister’s blood pressure, 
is now so low that there is no hope 
of even bridging the trade gap, let 
alone paying off the foreign debt. The 
trouble for Ghana is that this well- 
known fact did not prevent its creditors 
from exacting unrealistic terms from 
this impoverished country. 


Uruguay _ 

Who'll take on 


the Tupamaros? 


Come March 1st, the Uruguayans will 
have to install their new president. But 
$0 far they have not managed to decide 
who won the election last November. 


bat the only thing that is clear at 
the moment is that if Sr Bordaberry 
finally gets the job he will be under a 
dense cloud of public suspicion. 

It is hardly the moment for him to 
have to confiont the Tupamaros, who 
are once again raising 'their heads. The 
truce that the guerrillas proclaimed 
after they sprang 106 prisoners from 
the Punto Carretas jail late last year 
was formally called off on December 
30th, when the self-styled “ Leandro 
G6mez ” column took over the 
military airfield and a police station 
at Paysandu in the west of the 
country. They issued a manifesto, 
published in the left-wing Chilean 
magazine Punto Final thus month, that 
appealed for class war. “The rich,” 
the Tupamaros declared, “ base them¬ 
selves on the old proverb that the law 
is like the knife : it doesn’t hurt the man 
who holds it.” 

The pattern of Tupamaro operations 
over the past two months is of 
determined preparations for a large- 
scale offensive. They have been less 
concerned with spectacular robberies or 
kidnappings designed to win publicity 
than with building up stocks of 
ammunition and explosives. The theft 
of radio transmitters from Paysandu 
suggests that they will try to run a 
clandestine broadcasting unit, and the 
curious robbery of aerial photographs 
from the ministry of agriculture may 
mean a greater stress on rural actions. 

The Paysandu raid showed that the 
Tupamaros are now prepared to break 
cover in much greater numbers. The 
most dangerous sign of all is that the 
police have so far been unable to track 
down any of the guerrilla leaders who 
escaped from jail last year, although 
the appointment of Sr Alejandro Otero, 
a tough and independent-minded police 
commissioner, as director of prisons 
may help them to avoid similar 
humiliations in future. 

Israel _ 

Cobbler on the 
roof 


consumes a handsome chunk of the 
annual budget (u per cent this year). 
Recognition of this has led creditor 

g overnments—chief of which is the 
ritish—to reschedule the debts, but 
the result of this is simply 
that the total has now increased by 
nearly 40 per cent of the principal. 
Furthermore, although aid has also 
been given, the conditions on which it 
has been proposed have been so strict 
that much 01 it has not been used. 
Sadly,' the latest measures will not 


The provisional * figures showed that 
Sr Juan Maria Bordaberry, the 
minister of agriculture and the candi¬ 
date of the ruling Colorado party, had 
established a narrow lead over Sr 
Wilson Ferreira of the Blanco party. 
But the Blancos have made accusations 
of electoral fraud, and last week some¬ 
one discovered some sacks that are 
alleged to have been used to carry 
ballot papeis to a provincial factory 
where they were turned into pulp. A 
special investigation began on Monday, 


FROM OUR ISRAEL CORRESPONDENT 

The watchmaker from Vilna who 
refuses to go anywhere but Rehovot, 
the engineer from Odessa who wants 
to go at once anywhere he is needed, 
long nights of babies and pets, muddle 
and trepidation have all become part 
of the scene at Lydda airport as the 
immigrants flood in from Russia. 
Some 17,000 Russian Jews have 
arrived since 1967, 13,000 of them last 
year. The estimate for this year keeps 




climbing as the spacing of the planes 
from Vienna becomes tighter , one 
forecast is }>,ooo n but there are be¬ 
lieved to be almost 80,000 applications 
for exit visas in the pipeline and the 
figure snowballs daily 

The new immigrants* real anxieties 
begin the day after they arrive, when 
the land of their dreams becomes a 
place to live dnd work in—utterly 
different from anything they have 
experienced before Work is the 
paramount concern for the Russians, 
and many of them are shocked to 
discover that the government is not 
the sole employer and cannot order 
private enterprise to hire people. They 
find immigration officials bursting with 
goodwill but unprepared 

By and large the Russians are 
welcomed, not only for themselves, but 
because they include artisans and 
technicians as well as professional 
workers This helps to balance western 
immigrants, who aie almost all pro¬ 
fessional or academic people Israeli 
industry is crying out for labour at 
all levels However, nobody quite 
knows what to do when 40 shoemakers 
from Georgia arrive in one night 
Being Geoigians, they insist on living 
together They were sent to Beersheba, 
which could have accommodated five 
shoemakers but suddenly had 40. 

All the immigrants, particularly the 
professional classes, suffer from their 
translation from a communist culture 
to a western-orientated environment 
geared to English as the second 
language. The marxist economists, 
the bridge engineers (Israel has 
virtually no bridges), the teachers of 
Soviet history and Slavonic languages, 
the civil servants and the film writers 
feel lost. Some want to stick to the 


jobs they know, others hope to own 
businesses The ministry of absorption 
is working out retraining pro¬ 
grammes to turn agronomists into 
landscape gardeners, civil servants into 
income tax inspectors. The animal 
trainer who arrived was easy ; he was 
given work in Jerusalem’s biblical 
zoo. It is harder to deal with the 
average of 700 doctors who arrtve each 
year (from all countries). One idea ii 
to establish medical services for 
export 

The Israeli government has at last 
realised that Israel’s social problems 
could deter immigration and is trying 
to tackle, at one and the same time, 
the integration of the newcomers and 
the neglected troubles of old- 
timers, particularly those from Afro- 
Asian countries. To an extent, the 
two groups intermingle. Many sons 
and daughters of veteran immigrants 
work as volunteers with the new 
arrivals from Russia, and many 
young newcomers from the United 
States passionately throw in their lot 
with less fortunate veteran Israelis. 

The Russian immigrants find Israeli 
party politics confusing, which does 
not prevent the parties from seeking 
them out Strange permutations may 
occur m the political scene. The bulk of 
the older immigrants come from the 
lands annexed by Russia after the 
second world war Lithuania, Latvia, 
Bessarabia and Bukovina. Many 
remember their association with the 
Zionist movements of their youth, the 
precursors, ot Israel’s present-day 
parties, 10 which they may gravitate. 
The lmmijjiants from Georgia, almost 
solidly religious, are grist for the mills 
of the religious parties. Many of them 
were moved to emigrate by their young. 
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The 1967 war caused a national Jewish 
revival among these youngsters. They 
refused to join forces with liberal 
groups in the Soviet Union, demand¬ 
ing instead what they call repatriation 
to their own country. In a way these 
young people are a 41 new right ” and 
when they arrive in Israel many of 
them are attracted by the right-wing 
Gahal party or by Rabbi Kahane’s 
militant Jewish Defence League, 

Russian skills are expected to speed 
up industrial development. Moreover, 
as the opposition leader, Mr Begin, has 
said openly, the arrival of 70,000 
Jewish immigrants each year, from all 
countries, will neutralise the higher 
Arab birthrate and so preserve a 
demographic balance between Jews 
and Arabs m Israel and the Israeli- 
occupied Arab territories. For this 
reason, and for others, the general 
reaction to the arrivals from the Soviet 
Union is to say the more the merrier. 

Britain and India _ 

The iron is hot 

FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

Moving with uncommon speed, Sir 
Alec Douglas-Home has been swift to 
take advantage of the fact that Britain’s 
stock in India is higher than it has 
been for a very long time. During his 
visit to New Delhi this week he was 
obviously eager to extend a hand of 
friendship, particularly if this might 
wean the Indians away from a rather 
too exclusive relationship with Russia. 

So Sir Alec expatiated not only on 
the still imprecise idea of a collective 
security system for the Indian Ocean, 
but also on the more concrete matter 
of reinforcing India's efforts at self- 
help. He suggested that both Britain 
and its partners in an expanded 
European community would be willing 
to assist the Indians, and next month’s 
visit by a high-level business delegation 
to discuss economic and technical col¬ 
laboration will presumably bear him 
out. 

Among the subjects discussed will 
be those connected with the weapons 
industry. India has obtained much of 
its military hardware from Russia in 
recent years, but not always as a matter 
of choice. It has been reluctant to take 
all its eggs from one basket, but western 
hesitations about selling sophisticated 
weapons have stood in the way of 
diversification. It now seems that 
Britain and its European friends may 
wish to be more accommodating. If so, 
it will be in recognition of the impor¬ 
tant role that a once more non-aligned 
India can play in south Ana. 
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When Kissinger breeched the Chinese well 


The thoughts of Chairman 
Nixon before his travels 

Weshington, DC 


President Nixon’s third annual report 
on foreign policy went to Congress this 
week as the preparations for his visit 
to Peking were nearing their final 
stage: he flies to Hawaii, the first of 
two overnight stops on the way, next 
Thursday. As he now explains in the 
report, he made a start on his approach 
to Peking within two weeks of his 
inauguration in 1969: 

I ordered that efforts be undertaken to 
communicate our new attitude through 
private channels, and to seek contact 
with the People’s Republic of China 

While he was feeling around for 
reliable intermediaries and trying out 
channels of communication, he was 
also engaged in his series of limited 
improvements and relaxations in the 
American official attitude to commun¬ 
ist China. By the autumn of 1970 
messages began to come back from 
Peking; bet spring the pace of the 
limited gestures of relaxation accel¬ 
erated ; and in July Dr Kissinger 
found himself sitting in a chair oppo¬ 


site Chou En-Lai. 

The narrative does show awareness 
of the fact that the elements of secrecy 
and surprise in the way that this was 
done left several friendly governments 
disconcerted or annoyed. But, says 
the President, “ there were over-riding 
reasons for keeping Dr Kissinger’s July 
visit secret.” These, substantially, were 
the fears that inflated expectations 
might lead to disillusionment and that 
both governments might have been 
forced “ to take public positions which 
could only have frozen discussion 
before they began.” He says nothing to 
confirm the suspicion that he actually 
enjoys surprising people, but also little 
to rebut it. 

Even now the President is most 
reluctant to say what results be expects 
from his long journey. He will discuss 
primarily “ bilateral questions ” ; still, 
either side can raise any subject that it 
wishes ; even so, Mr Nixon will not 
negotiate on behalf of third parties or 
settle anything at the expense of 


friends. That is all, except that the 
visit is a necessary step in a long pro¬ 
cess of moving (( from antagonism to 
communication to understanding.” 

Relations witn the Soviet Union, by 
contrast, are not in so rudimentary a 
state that a mere 1 iprovement in 
atmospherics, as Mr Nixon puts it, or 
in communications is of any particular 
interest. He envisages a more organised 
agenda for his talks in Moscow in May. 
He seems confident that a partial 
agreement in the strategic arms limita¬ 
tion talks is not far off. Perhaps it 
will still need discussion when he goes 
to Moscow, or perhaps it will be com¬ 
pleted before then ; if the latter, he 
can use the Moscow visit to prepare 
the second stage of the Salt talks. There 
are some other bilateral questions, 
including trade— “a variety of fields 
in which United States-Soviet co¬ 
operation would benefit both.” The 
common involvement in European 
security has to be discussed, but the 
report throws in a reassurance to the 
western European allies: no agree¬ 
ments will be made in this area with¬ 
out them. 

Mr Nixon also wants to discuss the 
Middle East, one of his confessed 
disappointments so far. Not only are 
some substantial American interests 
threatened by the failure to settle the 
Arab-Israeli conflict, but there is also 
danger of recurring tension there 
between Russia and the United States. 

President Nixon puts the blame on 
the Russians and once again he 
reproaches the Soviet government for 
using the Arab-Israeli conflict “ to 
perpetuate and expand its own military 
position in Egypt.” In general, how¬ 
ever, though he has the familiar 
word of caution about “ the continuing 
buildup of Soviet military power,” he 
is relatively mellow about American- 
Soviet relationships. He lists a series of 
improvements since the tense period of 
1970 and is in a guarded way hopeful 
that the competition of the two super¬ 
powers “ need not be translated into 
hostility or crisis.” 

The difficulty of a document of this 
kind is that on the one hand it sets 
out to propound a general view or, as 
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it is called in the White House now¬ 
adays, a “philosophy” of American 
foreign policy : but, on the other, it 
has to be made to serve immediate 
tactical ends. The general view is 
required to show the American public 
what its government is after, to 
help foreign governments understand 
American actions and because the 
domestic debate on foreign policy 
needs a “ framework.” 

Yet it would be asking too much to 
expect the Administration to refrain 
from using this document to send 
signals to foreign powers and, like its 
predecessors, the report is replete with 
such signals. Mr Nixon, since he wants 
to be re-elected this year and since for 
that and other reasons he wants to be 
thought of as a success, would a'lso like 
tors foreign policy achievements -to look 
good in this, the year of fruition of his 
first term. 

Perhaps that is why the Soviet 
Union, at the end of a little lecture on 
the error of military expansionism, gets 
an unexpected word of < ornmendation 
for having “ in the end ” played a 
restraining role in the Indo-Pakistam 
war. Turning to the passage on South 
Asia one finds a claim that in early 
December the United States “ received 
convincing evidence that India was 
seriously contemplating the seizure of 
Pakistan-held portions of Kashmir and 
the destruction of Pakistan’s military 
forces in the west.” What it amounts 
to is that, while the United States did 
not succeed in saving East Bengal 
from being over-run, it did stop the 
Indians from attacking, and perhaps 
overrunning, West Pakistan: and it 
is foi restraining India, on American 
urging, that the Russians get their 
word of commendation. A touch of 
self-justification has perhaps to be ex¬ 
pected here and there. 

It goes almost without saying that 
seif-justification is not absent front 
President Nixon’s explanation of 
another area of disappointment, an 
Indochina. Herp he anticipated the 
report by disclosing on January 25th 
the prolonged secret negotiations con¬ 
ducted by Dr Kissinger and the 
American peace offer as it stood then. 
The act of disclosure itself suggested 
that the secret negotiations were at an 
end. Mr Nixon’s formal position is now 
that his offer is still open and that 
" the choice Ss up «to Hanoi.” But 
nothing in the report, or in the broad¬ 
cast in which he explained the report 
to the public on Wednesday, suggests 
that he still (seriously entertains die 
hope of a negotiated ceasefire before 
November’s presidential election. 


Plainly this presents him with a 
problem of public relations. After all 
in 1968 he asked the voters to trust him 
to bring about a negotiated peace. 
After three years in power he has still 
not managed it and plainly does not 
think that it is imminent. How to 
explain this, beyond the statement that 
unfortunately the communists would 
not accept his terms ? There is an 
obvious temptation to blame political 
sabotage by the Democrats and the 
past 10 days have seen Mr Nixon 
smuggling not very successfully with 
this temptation. 

After he had disclosed 'the secret 
negotiations and his peace offer, 
Senator Muskie, the leading Democratic 
contender for the Presidency, took a 
characteristically long pause for breath 
and then, on February 2nd, dismissed 
Mr Nixon’s plan as hopeless. Next day 
the Secretary of State came down 
heavily on Mr Muskie in a televised 
press conference, calling his speech 
very harmful to the prospects of 
successful negotiations to end the 
war. This week one of Mr Nixon’s 
chief assistants, Mr H. R. Haldeman, 
took the matter further in another 
interview on television. Without naming 
any names, Mr Haldeman said that the 
Democratic critics of Mr Nixon’s peace 
plan “ arc consciously atiding and 
abetting ihe enemy of the United 
States.” When the interviewer, taken 
aback, asked him to say that again, he 
said it again. Severely limited as is the 
definition of treason in the American 
Constitution, it does include giving 
“ aid and comfort ” to the enemies of 
the United States. Mr Haldeman was 
accusing Senator Muskie, Senator 
McGovern and the other critics of 
treason and he was manifestly doing 
it deliberately. The critics resented it. 

President Nixon never said it himself. 
He went out of his way, in his 
broadcast about the foreign policy 
report on Wednesday, to assert the 
value of free debate and criticism. He 
added that he did not “ question the 
patriotism or the sincerity of those who 
disagree with my policies to bring 
peace.” However, Mr Nixon went on, 
he did hope that any presidential 
candidate would take care that 
“ nothing lie says might give the 
enemy an incentive to prolong the war 
until after the election.” There may 
well have been an element of serious¬ 
ness in this remark. Still, it outlines 
not only a theme for use against 
critics of his foreign policy but also a 
possibly useful explanation for hopes 
unfulfilled, in a presidential election 
contest that has started already. 
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Golden trade 

WasNngton. DC 

Changing the gold content of the dol¬ 
lar from one thirty-fifth to one thirty- 
eighth of an ounce is a more elaborate 
operation than might appear at first 
sight. Not only does Congress hold 
authority over the par value of the 
dollar under the Bretton Woods Agree¬ 
ments Act of 1946, but it was also Con¬ 
gress that authorised the various 
subscriptions and quotas of the United 
States in a group of international 
organisations ranging from the Inter¬ 
national (Monetary Fund to the Asian 
Development Bank. As the par value 
goes down, those holdings have to go 
up in dollar terms and authority is 
needed for that. 

In addition, while the Administra¬ 
tion had determined to get the Par 
Value Modification Act to Congress by 
Wednesday, the last day before the 
recess for Lincoln’s Birthday, it had 
also promised itself to sweeten the 
draught with announcements of trade 
concessions from abroad. Some con¬ 
cessions were indeed extracted from 
the European community in favour of 
American wheat and citrus fruit; but 
the French did not like it and there 
were difficulties about putting the 
agreement into final form. 

Mr Connally, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, therefore had to content 
himself with assuring Congress that 
agreements had in fact been reached 
with the community, subject to ap¬ 
proval by its council of ministers, with¬ 
out being able to submit the agreements 
themselves. With Japan he did better 
and he was able to submit a whole list 
of industrial products on which Japan 
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Our first 

billion. 


European-American has passed the 
billion-dollar mark in total assets 
before turning four. 

As of December 31,1971, European- 
American Banking Corporation 
and European-American Bank &Trust 
Company reported combined 
assets of $1,129,000,000— 
a 342% growth since our present 
form was established on May 1,1968. 

But European-American is not 
your ordinary billion-dollar banking 
organization. 

The largest operation of its kind in 
the U.S., we’re owned by six of 
Europe’s leading banks—Amsterdam- 
Rotterdam Bank of the Netherlands, 


Creditanstalt of Austria, 

Deutsche Bank of Germany, 

Midland Bank of the United Kingdom, 
Society Generale of France and 
Societe Generale de Banque 
of Belgium. 

From the very start, we’ve offered 
multinational corporations and 
financial institutions a rare but 
compatible blending of European 
experience and American expertise 
in all their banking needs. 

Now that we’re working on our 
second billion, we’re more eager than 
ever to show you how our uniqueness 
can become one of your company’s 
most important assets. 


EUROPEAN-AMERICAN BANK&TRU°TCO R MPANY 
The best of both worlds in banking 


52 WALL STREET. NEW YORK, N Y 100Q5 • 212/944-0600 
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had agreed to reduce its dunes, 
together with the removal of its quota 
on soyabeans and various concessions 
for soyabean oil, citrus fruit, livestock, 
meat and what not. These are, or at 
least are presented as, unilateral con¬ 
cessions. The outright disappointment 
was Canada, which refused to accept 
the role of sacrificial lamb at all. 
Reporting this with an expression of 
regret, Mr Connally added the slightly 
ominous promise that he would “ seek 
appropriate means of reducing imbal¬ 
ance in trade with that country.” 

Perhaps more interesting than the 
product-by-product list of Japanese 
concessions is the “ joint statement on 
international economic relations ” 
which the Japanese and American 
governments have agreed to communi¬ 
cate to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. The gist of it is 
that, after the years of relative inac¬ 
tivity in this field that have followed 
the Kennedy round of tariff negotia¬ 
tions, the Nixon Administration has 
corne down in favour of a new round 
of “ multilateral and comprehensive 
negotiations within the framework of 
Gatt with a view to the expansion 
and liberalisation of world trade ” and 
the Japanese have agreed to join in. 
The new round of global trade talks 
should start, the two governments say, 
in 1973 and, in the meantime, Gatt 
should make a start on some trade 


distinct consensus can form while the 
outlook for the new currency parities 
negotiated in December is still so un¬ 
certain and the outlines of any more 
durable reform of the world monetary 
system are so extremely blurred. 

Thus it rnay be unjust to Mr Con¬ 
nally to credit him (as he has been 
credited) with advocating a dollar 
trading block to compete with the 
Europeans. A nationalist and a com¬ 
bative man by temperament, he is well 
able to float the idea that the United 
States might take that road if other 
countries proved unhelpful and, indeed, 
to use it as a means of pressure on the 
foreigners. That he would, ideally, 
prefer it is unlikely. But he obviously 
does see some difficulties and compli¬ 
cations in restoring, just at the 
moment, a fully convertible world 
monetary system. He probably does 
think that if currencies are to be 
grouped in separate regional systems, 
trade relations may have to do the same 
to some extent. Quite possibly the deci¬ 
sions on international monetary mat¬ 
ters, when they are reached, will tell 
the Nixon Administration whether its 
preference for a liberalised world trad¬ 
ing system is to be a guide to action or 
just a pious hope. 


Dock politics 


problems and on studies of how the 
long-term effort is to be organised. 

The statement fits well enough with 
President Nixon’s exposition of foreign 
trade policy in the economic section of 
his foreign policy report this week. 
But it does not follow that conflicts 
about trade policy within the Adminis¬ 
tration (let alone, between the Admin¬ 
istration and Congress) are at an end. 
Indeed, it is not easy to see how a 


Mr Harry Bridges, the head of the 
longshoremen’s union on the west 
coast, agreed on Tuesday to end the 
longest dock strike in its history. The 
few issues still unreserved—concerning 
a provision for retroactivity and the 
number of paid holidays—are to go to 
voluntary arbitration. Under the 
terms of the new contract, which were 
agreed upon tentatively weeks ago, the 
men get a wage increase of about 30 



Lmss stubborn than thay seamed: Bridges (right) and employers' spokesman 
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per cent over a period of less than 
two years. The Pay Board may yet 
step in to halt this plain violation of 
its guideline, 5.5 per cent a year. 

The speed with which the few loose 
ends were tied up owed a good deal 
to signs that the Administration’s 
pressure on Congress to require com¬ 
pulsory arbitration was having its 
effect. But the spectacle has not been 
particularly edifying or full of hope for 
the future of labour relations ; both 
Republicans and Democrats have been 
playing politics. The President was 
determined that Congress should act 
in what he saw as a classic argument 
for his long-neglected demand for new 
powers to deal with strikes in the 
transport industry which damage the 
public interest. Other Republicans 
were more concerned about the inter¬ 
ference with agricultural exports and 
the political damage being done in the 
farm belt, which was already wavering 
in its normally Republican sympathies. 
An Administration which has in the 
past pooh-poohed the lasting effects of 
dock strikes and has criticised its pre¬ 
decessors for not letting collective bar¬ 
gaining take its course allowed its 
spokesmen to indulge in scare statistics. 

On the other side, the Democrats on 
the labour committees of Congress 
refused to be stampeded; in fact 
they dawdled, in the knowledge that 
their allies in the trade union move¬ 
ment detest the idea of compulsory 
arbitration and in the hope that the 
strike would settle itself. In the end the 
Senate committee gave the President 
almost all of what he wanted. But in 
the House of Representatives the spe¬ 
cial labour subcommittee turned him 
down. The Republicans managed to 
by-pass the committee and to secure 
a House vote for the Senate version. 
But by then Mr Bridges (and, presum¬ 
ably, his young hot-heads who have 
been holding up a settlement) had given 
way. So Mr Nixon’s victory may look 
hollow. But the trade unions have been 
warned that congressional patience 
with damaging strikes is wearing very 
thin. 

Pollution taxed 

President Nixon is having a spring 
dean. Not to be outdone by the other 
environmerttaists he has pecked all die 
most controversial issues into one pared 
and sent it to Congress. Airports, 
motorways, toxic wastes, water, air, pes¬ 
ticides, poisons and endangered species 
of animals ali have their place. But if 
there are enough proposals there to 
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delight many a nature lover there are 
also enough to annoy a multitude of 
special interests. 

The biggest battle will be over the 
tax on emissions of sulphur dioxide into 
the atmosphere, Which are already 
restricted in many places. Mr Nixon 
proposes that from 1976 all companies 
should pay 15 cents for each pound 
Of sulphur that they belch into the 
air in regions where the atmosphere 
contains more sulphur dioxide than is 
considered safe for humans. Ihey 
would also have to pay 10 cents for 
every pound in areas where the levels 
are harmful only to vegetation or pro¬ 
perty. At the present level of pollution, 
when some 35 million tons of sulphur 
are released every year, the bill Aould 
be a big one. The coal, oil, mining and 
power generating industries would 
carry the biggest financial burden. 
What is also worrying them is that if 
a tax on sulphur is accepted, then a 
tax on emissions of carbon monoxide, 
nitrogen oxides and other pollutants 
would follow The sulphur tax seems 
doomed to defeat by the same com¬ 
bination of industrialists, who wanted 
something weaker, and the environ¬ 
mentalists, who wanted something 
stronger, that defeated the proposals 
for a tax on lead in petrol in 1970. 

Even before the President sent his 
bill to Congress the Kennecott Copper 
Corporation—a company which would 
have to pay a very heavy bill for 
emission of sulphur— had been bring¬ 
ing its pressures to bear against such 
a tax. It is largely due to the com¬ 
pany’s efforts that the President has 
proposed that the bill should go into 
operation after the standards set under 
the 1970 Clean Air Act go into force 
in I 975> no* immediately as indus¬ 
trialists feared. In addition, President 
Nixon has made another concession 
by deciding not to tax all emissions 
but only those m certain areas. This 
may be realistic. Some mining com¬ 
panies made it dear last year that 
rather than develop and install the 
necessary controls to eliminate alto¬ 
gether emissions of sulphur dioxide 
—a process that some argue would be 
impossible and all agree would be very 
expensive—they would choose to pay 
the tax, pass the increase on to the 
consumer and continue the pollution. 

This is just the sort of thing that the 
environmentalists fear most: that 
unless the tax is very high it will pay 
companies to pollute. It is also argued 
that if the tax does not apply to 
“dean” areas where the content of 
sulphur in the air is low, then indus¬ 
tries will be encouraged to move there 
and spread the damage. 


Democrats against Nixon: 5 

HJCnON72 

Relaxed McCarthy 



FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Ex-Senator Eugene McCarthy, whose 
strong run for the Democratic presi¬ 
dential nomination was the political 
surprise of 1968, is the most enigmatic 
and unpredictable figure m this year’s 
more crowded contest. Having shocked 
the party regulars by his audacious 
race against President Johnson, Mr 
McCarthy has spent much of his time 
since 1968 in disappointing the con¬ 
ventional ideas of liberals and peace 
advocates. 

He gave up his seat on the Foreign 
Relations Committee in 1969 m favour 
of a well-known hawk, Senator Gale 
McGee of Wyoming. The following 
year he retired from Washington 
altogether, thereby enabling Mr 
Hubert Humphrey, his fellow 
Minnesotan who won the Democratic 
nomination in 1968 in the end, to 
return to the Senate without an intra¬ 
party fight. After leaving his 
political plans cloudy for a long time, 
Mr McCarthy confirmed the fact of 
his renewed presidential candidacy 
casually in a news conference shortly 
before Christmas. 

Quirky personal independence and 
a taste for understatement have always 
been his salient characteristics. His 
successive withdrawals in 1969 and 
1970 were the response of an essen¬ 
tially private man, a poet and in his 
youth a candidate for the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, who refused to 
become the prisoner of his followers’ 
expectations. They wanted their 


opposition to the war in Vietnam and 
their demand for reform at home to 
become a continuing crusade but he 
would not wear the crusader’s iron 
mask. 

Mr McCarthy did not lapse into 
inactivity. He wrote a well-ieccived 
book, “ The Year of the People,” about 
the events of 1968, delivered 100 
speeches a year, gave interviews, wrote 
articles and campaigned for antiwar 
candidates even when their prospects 
were forlorn. But many of his speeches 
were on college campuses and were 
as much philosophical and literary as 
they were political. He did not try 
to make news or to shape antiwar 
strategy or to keep together a nation¬ 
wide organisation pointed toward 
another bid for power. He gave no 
political direction, telling individuals 
and local groups that, if there was 
“a movement,” it belonged to them 
and not to him and that it was up 
to them to form their own judgments 
and act upon them. 

This relaxed approach has cost Mr 
McCarthy dearly in his current 
campaign. Many key supporters of 
four years ago aie now enrolled in 
the organisations of his rivals. In 
Massachusetts, New York and other 
states, liberal Democrats have voted 
overwhelmingly to concentrate their 
efforts behind Senator George 
McGovern who has been doggedly 
flailing away on issues in the Senate 
and has been organising political 
support around the country for three 
years. This turning away from Mr 
McCarthy is edged with personal dis¬ 
illusionment. Some antiwar activists, 
particularly among the young, believe 
that he took their support for granted 
in 1968 and did not reciprocate their 
dedication, that he was indolent or too 
self-regarding. Others dislike him for 
his feud with the Kennedy brothers, 
which made it impossible to unite 
the party’s liberals after Robert 
Kennedy’s assassination. 

Yet despite this disillusionment and 
his own detachment, Mr McCarthy 
runs ahead of Senator McGovern in 
the opinion polls, though both are well 
behind Senators Muskic and 
Humphrey. He also retains his impor¬ 
tant group of wealthy backers, headed 
by a New York financier, Mr Howard 
Stem. At 55, Mr McCarthy still has 
a youthful air, Irish good looks and 
that idiosyncratic mingling of moral 
passion and sardonic humour which 
originally made him a refreshingly 
different politician. 

There is a widespread belief that 
Mr McCarthy is looking beyond the 
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current campaign for the nomination 
towards a bolt from the Democratic 
convention and the formation of a 
new party ; these are possible develop¬ 
ments which he has publicly enter¬ 
tained. In aiming his satirical shafts 
at his Democratic rivals more than at 
President Nixon, he has argued 
implicitly that there would not be 
much to choose between a Nixon-led 
Republican party and a Democratic 
party under a Muskie or a Humphrey. 
Mr McCarthy’s platform for a new 
party would call for the reform and 
renewal of the nation’s corporations, 
trade unions, universities and other 
social institutions, a programme which 
remains vague. 

Even more, the new party would 
arise from his intuition that the exist¬ 
ing political structures arc outworn 
and incapable of expressing the deep 
and diffuse demand for change. Since 
in 1968 Mr McCarthy proved to have 
an unexpected appeal for surburban 
middle-class voters, many of them 
nominal Republicans, rival politicians 
are not quite prepared to dismiss his 
political intuitions out of hand this 
time. A new radical party looks only 
a slightly more hopeless venture than 
his challenge to President Johnson did. 

Welfare trials 

By what may have been sheer careless¬ 
ness, the Administration nearly lost 
last month what chance it has of 
establishing its scheme, to be financed 
by the federal government, for a 
minimum income for poor families with 
children ; this great innovation was 
proposed by President Nixon over two 
years ago. Last year the House of 
Representatives accepted guaranteed 
incomes for jobless families and income 
supplements for the working poor, who 
might otherwise be tempted to qualify 
for assistance themselves. But in the 
Senate the bill, which in theory enjoys 
the Administration’s highest priority, 
faces a serious hurdle : the hostility 
of most of the Republicans and 
Democrats on the Finance Committee. 
By good fortune there is one 
exception, Senator Abraham Ribicoff, 
a Democrat who not only endorses 
the President’s innovations (though he 
would set the guarantees higher) but is 
also both distinguished and expert in 
the field ; he was once Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare him¬ 
self. The Finance Committee is not 
expected to approve the President's 
proposals, for the majority of its 
members believe that the “ welfare 



At stake: children of the poor 


mess ” can be cleared up simply by 
greater harshness. But Mr Ribicoff, it 
was assumed, would do his best to add 
the President’s scheme to the bill on 
the Senate floor. 

Recently, however, he became con¬ 
vinced that the Adminstration was 
not pulling its weight, particularly 
with Republican Senators. A fortnight 
ago he announced that he would no 
longer fight for an Administration 
which could not be bothered to fight 
for its own bill and which was mis¬ 
leading the public by implying that 
the numbers of families on assistance 
could be reduced by its proposals. In 
particular, Mr Ribicoff said that he 
would oppose income supplements for 
the working poor until trial runs had 
shown that the scheme was feasible. 
HEW, he said, and he should know, 
was simply not capable of putting the 
whole plan into effect right away. 
Perhaps, too, he felt exposed politic¬ 
ally. 

The Administration’s consternation 
suggests that it really does want 
reform, not just an issue with which 
to belabour Congress during the 
election campaign. Last week a com¬ 
promise emerged. The Administration 
accepted the idea of a large-scale trial 
of income supplements for the working 
poor (which has much to be said for 
it) while Senator Ribicoff agreed that 
the full scheme should go into effect 
in January, 1974, unless vetoed by the 
Senate or the House. In the meantime 
the Senator will carry on the fight for 
a guaranteed floor for incomes “for 
the duration." Among the allies 
whom he can count on a re the states 
and cities which are being bank¬ 
rupted by the cost of welfare. 


Vegas held up 

The General Motors Corporation sold 
more cars than ever before in 1971. 
But profit margins on the turnover of 
$28 billion were still low last year. And 
now the company is faced with the 
possibility of a strike at its new factory 
in Lordstown, Ohio. This plant, which 
was meant to be a showplace for 
efficiency and speed with its modem 
automated equipment, was designed 
to produce the “ sub-compact ” Vegas, 
GM’s answer to the small, cheap and 
very popular cars imported from 
abroad. But at Lordstown automation 
is proving an expensive headache. For 
example, some of the new equipment 
wasted paint at a cost of over a dollar 
a car. Since the success of the model 
depends on its low cost, such figures 
are unacceptable. 

In an effort to improve the situation 
a tough new team of managers decided 
last October to cut jobs and overtime 
shifts on a production line which is 
already the fastest in the world; it is 
capable of turning out 100 Vegas an 
hour compared with the 60 vehicles 
which are usual on a regular line. But 
this in turn led to more difficulties. So 
many damaged cars came out of the 
factory that the repair shops could not 
cope with the work. Tensions between 
the company and the local branch of 
the automobile workers’ trade union 
are now high ; the management has 
accused the workers of deliberately 
sabotaging production and the members 
of the union have voted over¬ 
whelmingly to authorise their leaders 
to call a strike if necessary. On the 
surface the union is objecting to the 
loss of jobs, to the heavier work loads 
and to the speed of the production 
line. But the problems of automation 
go deeper than this, It is not that the 
men, the majority of whom are young, 
cannot complete their jobs on each 
car in the 35 seconds that are allowed. 
It is that they hate the endless 
repetition of the simple task. 

The rest of the motor industry is 
also in a cautious mood. Although sales 
of cars built in America rose by 4 per 
cent this January over the same period 
last year there were no record figures. 
So car manufacturers are keeping a 
tight rein on production. Output 
during the first month of this year was 
lower than last when GM was still 
making up the depleted stocks of its 
dealers after the long strike in 1970. 
The production schedules for February 
are below last February’s and there are 
already signs that these may not be 
met if sales do not improve. 
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A LOT OF LITTLE THINGS 
ADD UP TO THE RNEST 
HOTHS IN BERUN 
D0SSELDORF AND MAINZ. 



A PLACE TO PARK WHEN YOU GET THERE. 



CONFERENCE ROOMS DESIGNED FOR 
BUSINESS MEETINGS SO THAT YOU CAN 
ENJOY THE CONVENIENCE AND PRESTIGE 
OF A HILTON INTERNATIONAL HOTEL AS 
YOUR BUSINESS HEADQUARTERS WHEN 
YOU TRAVEL 



YEAR-ROUND CLIMATE CONTROL TO GIVE 
YOU BOTH COMFORT AND QUIET. 



ROOM SERVICE 24 HOURS A DAY BECAUSE 
YOU ARE OUR GUEST 24 HOURS A DAY 


BERLIN HILTON 


Experienced travellers appreciate the newly redecorated 
rooms, business travellers appreciate the conference and 
meeting facilities and everyone appreciates the Golden 
West restaurant's American steaks From £5 15 single, £7 94 
double, to March 31, 1972 

DUSSELDORF HILTON 


In this businessman’s city, this is the businessman's hotel 
Less than 10 minutes from the airport or the centre of the citv 
Dusseldorf's finest business meeting facilities and an enclosed, 
heated pool and sauna, for after-business relaxation. 

From £7.71 single, £10.44 double. 

MAINZ HILTON 

Probably the finest and most flexible conference facilities in 
Europe. And you can get to Frankfurt Airport faster from 
Mainz than you can from Frankfurt. Close to everywhere 
else, too, at a hub of rail and Autobahn routes From £6.92 
single, £7.77 double. 

For reservations call your travel agent, Hilton Reservation 
Service, or any Hilton International hotel. In London call 
493-8800. For anyone In Great Britain, outside of London, 
call 'freefone 227' 


Rotes quoted do not Include service and local taxes All rates quoted are 
svb|ect to adjustment to reflect fluctuations In Currency Exchange rates 



MtUN HHJOti DUSSELDORF HHXOti 
WUUNZHH10HMUNCHB4HIIT0N 

Opening Spring, 1972. 


Our London 
people bring you 
Xu^om'&ikxW' 
banking 
in Canada. 



For Canadian business information and banking 
services tai lored exactly to your needs, come to 
the bank where people make the difference. 

Our London offices are staffed with versatile 
peoplefamiliar with every aspect of Canadian 
business. Dealing through them is your fastest 
and most efficient method of achieving your 
business objectives in Canada. 

They will put you face-to-face with Canadian 
businessmen—provide you with the latest data on 
business opportunities in Canada, taxes, foreign 
exchange and trade. 

Your “Custom Tailored" banking service begins at: 

68 Cornhlll, London ECS. Phone: 01-883 0011 
or atour West End Branch: 

108 Mount Street, London W1. Phone: 01-409 4861 
Askfor one of our Business Development Representatives. 

Over 770 branches across Canada 
Incorporated In Canada with limited liability 

Toronto Dominion bank 

where people make the difference 
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Ontario is Canada’s 

growplace 


A wealth of natural resources provides Ontario produces 91 per cent of Canada’s 

Ontario with an abundance of raw autos, 81 per cent of its steel, 22 per cent 

materials for industry* Manufacturing is a of its newsprint. And the production 
$ 24 , 000 -mi]lion annual success story. and marketing of foods, metals, 

And the conditions for growth are right— electrical products, chemicals and 

since 1946 factory shipments in Ontario machinery are the highest of any 
have increased 600 per cent, Canadian province. 


We can show you how to share in our industrial growth 

The Ontario Department of Trade and Development offers business services that 
are the most complete anywhere — and they're free and confidential. 


Some of the things we help you with: 

Industry Grants 
We can provide details on tax-free 
Federal Designated Area grants of up to 
12 million dollars and Provincial 
Equalization of Industrial Opportunity 
grants of up to $ 600,000 for new buildings 
and equipment, plus long-term 
capital loans. 

Plant Location 

We can provide you with guidance and 
assistance in market evaluation, labour 
rates and availability, customs and 
taxation legislation as well as all other 
industrial location factors. Information 
is available on 366 Ontario Municipalities. 

Joint Ventures 

We can find a partner to help you 

establish a new Ontario company. 

You share in the ownership of the new 
firm through the provision of either 


capital, personnel, plant and equipment, 
technical know-how, or distribution 
facilities. 

Licensing Arrangements 
We have on file the names of over 3,000 
Ontario companies who are seeking new 
products to manufacture on a royalty or 
licensing basis. 

Ontario Exports 
We can introduce you to Ontario 
manufacturers looking for distribution 
arrangements for their products in your 
market. 

Tourism 

There are exceptional opportunities, too 
—for relaxing. Ontario is a variety 
vacationland with scores oflake resorts, 
the Great Outdoors, entertaining cities 
and towns of friendly charm. 


Our Trade and Industry Counsellors are waiting to assist you. 

Ask us for Details 


'(wl ONTARIO 

Vi/ PROVINCE OF OPPORTUNITY 

Agent General for Ontario, Ontario House, Charles II St., London SW1Y 4QS 
Telephone: 01-930 6404 


Please send information on your 
programme for: 


Name and Position 
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| □ Industry Grants 

| □ Plant Location 
| D Joint Ventures 
I G Licensing Arrangements 
I G Ontario Exports 
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Company 


Address. 


Product. 






































SuiLife 

OF CANADA 


One of the world’s largest 
Life Assurance Companies. 

Administrative Offices 
for Great Britain and Ireland 
2,3&4 Cockspur Street, London, SW1Y. 5BH. 
Telephone: 01-930 5400. 
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British 
Columbia 
Is a beautiful 
place... 


for industries 
and individuals 



British Columbia has over 360,000 square miles of territory encompassing 
some of the richest resource areas on the continent. Combine this with 
abundant fresh water, low-cost hydroelectric power and a reliable labor 
supply and you have a region of unsurpassed industrial opportunity. 

But British Columbia is also one of the finest scenic and recreational areas 
in North America, with magnificent mountain reaches, cool green forests and 
fresh, unspoiled lakes and streams. 

How do you utilize the rich resources and still preserve the natural wonder? 
It s a difficult problem — but one that can be resolved through enlightened, 
long-range planning by the Provincial Government in cooperation with the 
industries of British Columbia. 

The opportunities are great in British Columbia ... for industries that believe 
the need to conserve is just as important as the right to make a profit. 

If your company shares our views, we'd like to send you our new brochure: 
Outlook for Industry in British Columbia, Canada. Write for your copy today. 


Government of the Province of British Columbia 

Department of Industrial Development, Trade, & Commerce 
Parliament Buildings, Victoria, British Columbia, Canada 
Hon. Waldo M. Skillings, Minister 

In the United Kingdom contact, Rear Admiral M. G. STIRLING BRITISH 
COLUMBIA HOUSE. 1 REGENT ST., LONDON S.W.1. 
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CENTRAL QUEBEC INDUSTRIAL PARK 

BECANCOUR, QUE. 

The site of this government-owned industrial park on the south shore 
of the St Lawrence River between Montreal and Quebec City is an 
ideal plant location at the heart of industrial Quebec. 

• 7500 acres of flat, high bearing capacity land 

• Deep Water wharf for year-round operation 

• CN railway service (under construction) 

• Expressway access to markets 

• All municipal services available 

• Labour force of 50,000 within a 20 mile radius 

• Adequate facilities for housing, education 
and recreation in the area 

• In a designated area under government regional 
development assistance programs 

Owned and operated by a mandatary of the Quebec Government. 

The Central Quebec Industrial Park Corporation 

515 St Catherine Street West Room 400, Montreal 111. Tel: (514) 873-5122 



Canadian plant sites: 


Get the 
guidebook 



from the 
best guide 


A free insight into Canada’s 
unlimited industrial potential, 
prepared by Canadian National, 
the country's largest railway 
network. 

Because we serve all ten 
provinces, we can give you 
objective information and advice 
on all aspects of industrial 
development, subsidiaries, 
branch plants, joint ventures, etc. 
Mail the coupon today. 


r 




Please fill in coupon and mail to: 


W G Buchanan, General Manager, 
Canadian National Railways. 

1 ? Cockspur Street. 

London. S,W 1 


Canadian #■■■ JV I 
National I I I 
Railways 


Please send me a free copy of your brochure “Canada Potential Unlimited". 


NAME 


ECON-1-72 


j TITLE .. . 

I COMPANY 


| ADDRESS 
L_ 
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Use this popular passenger plane for 
cargo, fire-fighting, surveying... 



Owning one Series 300 Twin Otter is like 
having a fleet of specialized aircraft. Every 
Twin Otter can be quickly converted to: 
commuter plane, flying truck, 
photographic survey, forest fire patrol 
and water bomber. (By quickly, we mean 
changing over in 15 minutes from 
passenger to cargo plane.) 

It's a money-maker right now. When 
upcoming regulations permit STOL 
aircraft to operate as STOL aircraft, the 
Twin Otter will continue to be a revenue 
producer. 

The Series 300 carries a greater payload 
than other aircraft in its class. It carries 
2 pilots, 20 passengers, plus 2 pieces of 
luggage per person. Or, it’ll carry 2J4 tons 
of freight. 

Powered by PT6A-27 engines, it’s a 


rugged plane which requires minimum 
maintenance. A good example of its 
capability is its record. For example, 
experienced operators report an annual 
utilization of 3,000 hours. 

More than 250 Twin Otters now are 
flying on every continent of the globe, 
under every climatic condition. All things 
to all men, a plane for all seasons. 



The de Havilland Aircraft of Canada 
Limited, Downsview, Ontario 
World Leaders in STOL 
A Hawker Siddeley Company 
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Dodwell 
don’t have 
to say 
goodbye... 


we are always 
on hand in world markets 
to watch over 
your interests 


♦for enquiries in Canada 
Dodwell & Company Limited 

731 Marine Building, 355 Burrard Street, Vancouver 1, B.C. 



established 1858 


DODWELL 

a force in international trade 

For enquiries m international selling, buying and shipping, contact 

DODWELL S COMPANY LIMITED 

HEAD OFFICE: 1$ FINSBURY CIRCUS, LONDON EC2M 7BE 

Telephone: 01-SS8 0040 Telex: London 810444 



AUSTRALIA • CANADA GUAM HONG KONG • INDIA • JAPAN > KENYA • SINGAPORE • TAIWAN * TANZANIA • UGANDA • U.K. • U.S.A. • WEST GERMANY 




You can’t legislate against 760* of snow .. 


A cameelious horse? 


Canadians suffer more than they need 
from an urge every few years to define 
themselves, their country and their 
national life. To meet this recurring 
fever of introspection, the antibodies of 
a unique Canadian style and self- 
confidence sometimes seem so inade¬ 
quate that even thoughtful Canadians 
are to be heard counting the remaining 
years of survival and independence. 

There is a deal of ruin in a nation, 
and the depths of hypochondria into 
which some Canadians sink at these 
times of national doubt usually give 
way to a broader optimism and pur¬ 
pose. Expo in 1967 may have cost a 
fortune, but it forged a nation and 
displayed it to the world. But in the 
past six months out have come all the 
old worries about where Canada rests 
with the great elephant with whom it 
shares a North American bed—from 
which it was roughly kicked out on 
August 15th last year and is now 
clambering back, but with fewer of the 
bedclothes, Nixonomics have been an 
even more upsetting experience to 
Canada than to die rest of the world, 
simply because Canada is the country 
that genuinely has a special relation¬ 
ship with the United States, economi¬ 
cally, commercially, culturally and 
strategically. Half the time it blossoms 
in it ; the other half of the time it 


wears an appearance of national woe. 

Nationhood is never easy to define 
but Canadian nationhood perplexes 
Canadians themselves. The mix and 
the history baffle any attempt at sum¬ 
mary. The French were well up the 
1,000 miles of the St Lawrence by 
the early 1600s. They struggled for 
survival against the English (from 
Hudson Bay) and the Iroquois ; Louis 
XIV fed them with men, arms and 
administrators and they survived in 
independence for another century. 
After British conquest in 1763, there 
were 70,000 French-speaking inhabi¬ 
tants. Within a decade, the British had 
granted them independence of institu¬ 
tions, laws and religion, which at least 
saved Canada from the forays of 
American colonies in revolt, and so 
preserved a haven for the fleeing 
Loyalists when the American War of 
Independence succeeded. So came the 
first substantial numbers of English- 
speaking settlers, to be followed by the 
creation of Upper and Lower Canada. 
A French-endowed community had 
emerged against all the odds as a 
fact of Canadian nationhood. 

When the Canadian confederation 
was put together in 1867, it consisted 
of the two Canadas, Nova Scotia aiid 
New Brunswick, under a highly cen¬ 
tralised federal authority, but with 
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important devolution of local respon¬ 
sibilities and rights, including bilingual 
status for Quebec. Manitoba followed 
in 1870, British Columbia in 1871 (on 
condition that a transcontinental rail¬ 
way should be stretched to the Pacific 
and the hell with the Rockies), tiny 
Prince Edward Island in 1873, the vast¬ 
ness of Saskatchewan and Alberta was 
added in 1905, and Newfoundland as 
recently as 1949, 

So, if a camel is a horse designed 
by a committee, how should one try 
to describe Canada ? There is part 
that is of deep historical, linguistic, and 
cultural significance. The two Canadas, 
now Quebec and Ontario, French and 
English, catholic and protestant belong 
here ; so do the marit’me provinces 
of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
But there is a large part that is so 
new as to be almost within this 
writer's lifetime, where economic 
development has been the key principle 
and affiliation to a central Canadian 
authority the weaker one. Albertans 
are Canadians and feel themselves to 
be Canadians but they are in a sense a 
species of Canadian Texans, and not 
just because of oil and the actual 
Texans who are in Calgary finding it 
and financing it. The same is beyond 
doubt true of 11 Wacky ” Bennett’s 
domain of British Columbia, which got 
its railway 14 years after it had joined 
the Canadian confederation, and yet, 
despite the conquering of the Rockies 
by muscle and guts, has never ceased 
to look south and west for its growth 
and sometimes comes close to regarding 
Ottawa as a foreign capital. 

It does not sound like a recipe for a 
nation. The east may be rich in tradi¬ 
tion, but less so in resources. Ontario 
has entered its second century with a 
good industrial endowment in the 
south, on which the Laurentian Shield 
closes in to leave only a narrow belt 
into the prairies and the west. Mani¬ 
toba, with Winnipeg as its trading and 
transport centre, seeks with only partial 
success to get industrial growth and 
investment. Saskatchewan is actually in 
decline. The top of the oil and gas 
boom is over for Alberta (the Arctic is 
now the place where the money and 
the drills go). And BC, always a law 
unto itself, cultivates the Californians 
and the Japanese. It is not quite as 
true today as it was 20 years ago 
that Canada is a 3,000-mile-long main- 
street, nolt much more tthan 100 
miles wide, and with its predominant 
links to the south, rather than to east 
and west. The jets, the oil and gas pipe¬ 
lines, good freight handling by rail and 
road, and telecommunications have 
reduced the length of the Canadian 
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trail from east to west and widened it 
to the north. But there is no populous 
place in the whole breadth of Canada 
that does not enjoy American football 
and baseball on its TV screens, more 
ardently than viewers in southern 
England might watch Rugby League. 

Partly no doubt because of Vietnam, 
the power of the American economic 
and cultural magnet has lost part of 
its force for Canadians—in any case, 
their preoccupation with the idea that 
market forces alone could be relied 
upon to answer most of a country’s 
economic needs has always been less 
obsessive. There has been and still is 
a perceptible difference in the quality 
of Canadian life, compared with the 
American, despite all the seeming 
similarities of style, a pervasive North 
American taste largely instilled and 
supplied from the United States, 
and the dominance of Americans and 
their money in more sectors of the 
Canadian economy than Canadians 
can be expected to enjoy. Canadians, 
like most sensible people, do not find 
it too difficult to distinguish between 
what they would like and what they 
would be prepared to fight for. The 
average automobile worker in south 
Ontario has learned to enjoy two cars 
and a boat just like his neighbour in 
Detroit, and he would be the last to 
41 go Canadian ” at the cost of a quarter 
or more of his standard of living. He 
has no interest in the left-wing 
44 Waffle ” group of the New Demo¬ 
crats, who urge a national socialist 
solution for Canada’s troubles. Anti- 
American noise comes over loudly. And 
only a small minority of Canadians 
buy invitations to don hair shirts with 
the aim of preserving Canadian 
nationhood. 

Yet this kind of clamour has 
preoccupied Canadians during the 
past six months—understandably and 
rightly so, for whether dependent or 
independent, Canada’s ability Ko pro¬ 
gress depends in the first instance on 
what the elephant gets up to. 
Canadians do often resent the 
power, and the occasional arrogant 
disregard, of the United States. They 
may be justified in occasional feelings 
of moral superiority when they con¬ 
template the inevitable clutch of 
mistakes in domestic and foreign policy 
for which the United States is now 
reaping the consequences. But nations 
are not made of prigs or xenophobes, 
and Caiiada, despite the pressures that 
occasionally play on its nerves, is and 
promises to remain a nation in the 
ultimate seme that its constituents seem 
iikdy »to prefer tihe net advantages to 
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them of confederation rather than 
chase to the other side of the fence 
where the grass may look greener 
but other aspects of life are less 
agreeable. 

This is a quick introduction to what 
this survey is about. It sets out to be 
a distillation of the thoughts of several 
scores of Canadian authorities, provin¬ 
cial and federal ministers, civil servants, 
industrial and financial leaders, univer¬ 
sity teachers, journalists, cab drivers, 
ordinary Canadians, old and new. Con¬ 
ceivably this will be the last survey to 


His own prime 

On Christmas night, the CBC broad¬ 
cast the first yells of the infant Trudeau 
boy. Some blasphemous cynics saw in 
the time of this new arrival another 
touch of the Godhead principle that, 
they assert, their prime minister Mr 
Pierre Elliot Trudeau has been pursu¬ 
ing for the past year or more. Mr 
Trudeau was elected in 1968 on an 
immense wave of personal support, even 
a kind of infatuation, particularly from 
the young. A reaction from this sort 
of political love-match was inevitable. 
Some students of the Canadian scene 
declare that he has wasted his triumph. 
He is, they say, revealed as an arro¬ 
gant, scornful intellectual, the man in 
Ottawa who knows best and has gone 
overboard for technological govern¬ 
ment by a growing personal staff which 
feeds him with the aid of computer and 
flow chart with instant facts and 
decisions and so denies parliament, 
ministers and departments any effec¬ 
tive role in the process of government. 

Some tinge of truth resides in such 
charges, distorted and exaggerated 
though they undoubtedly are. The 
headlines two months ago ran 
“ Trudeau dentes government is arro¬ 
gant” but his speech ran, in part, 
44 When we were elected, we were asked 
4 When are we going to get a capital 
gains tax ? ’ We’ve got one now, 
buster.” Mr Trudeau told the prairies 
some time ago 44 I’m not here to sell 
your wheat,” which was neither sensi¬ 
ble nor indeed true. At the time of 
the kidnappings of Mr James Cross and 
Mr Pierre Laporte by the Front de 
Liberation du Quebec (the FLQ), Mr 
Trudeau’s words did not endeaT many 
worried Canadians to his tough and 
logical line : 41 So long as there is a 
power in here” (ie, the FLQ) “which 
is challenging the elected representa¬ 
tives of the people I think that power 
must be stopped and I think it’s only 
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be entrusted to the quaking hands of 
this writer, and he would not wish to 
bow out of the Canadian scene without 
thanking his lucky stars for the oppor¬ 
tunities of so many visits there, for 
innumerable friendships and for the 
welcome that has always been accorded 
to him. It is in every respect that 
matters a better country with better 
equipped people, only now beginning 
to show its economic, political and 
cultural potentials. It deserves to 
prosper—and there are very good odds 
that it will. 


minister 



Master of the Mike 


weak-kneed bleeding hearts who are 
afraid to take those measures” 

Mr Trudeau, Canadians say, is his 
own man. What mystifies them is how 
he defines his own thing. He has a pre¬ 
vious history of dissent in Quebec. He 
always had leisure and money to travel 
before he went into the law, and was 
able to cut his capers round Europe 
and Asia—indeed went on cutting 
them after becoming prime minister. 
Canadians bought a handsome, with it, 
rebel against convention in style, clothes 
and manners. He promised a just 
society, the reform of parliament, and 
a .participatory democracy. His reform 
of parliameirt has been meaningful, 
though he has been accused of arro¬ 
gance for it by people who do not 
remember Mackenzie King. But the 
way in which the government behaved 
last year over the Grain Stabilisation 
Bill, which tried to plough in existing 
law, or the Income Tax Bill, which de¬ 
spite long participatory discussion was 
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forced through the House and wanly 
accepted by the Senate, have counted 
against him. 

Mr Trudeau's early agitation in 
labour politics and journalism belonged 
to Quebec. He attained the leadership 
of the Liberal party and the .peak in 
federal politics almost overnight by 
appearing to English Canadians as the 
man who could keep Quebec under 
control. One of his bitterest critics is Mr 
Walter Stewart, an associate editor of 
Macleans, whose “ Shrug : Trudeau in 
Power ” was published in October, by 
New Press. In his excoriation, Mr 
Stewart describes Mr Trudeau's work 
habits as uncertain, his stamina small, 
and his ego large ; an intellectual full 
of certainty in the most uncertain of 
callings ; a single-minded man in a 
complex nation ; an anti-nationalist in 
a country whose political independence 
threatens to crumble ; an aloof and 
detached ruler in an age demanding 
involvement. Given this background, 
Mr Stewart concludes, the wonder is 
that Mr Trudeau has not done worse. 
11 He is a Montreal snob slung into 
governance of a nation that many other 
men have decided was ungovernable. 
But measured against the goals Mr 
Trudeau set himself and against the 
normal standards of political judgment, 
I think he has done a bad job and 
should be replaced.” 

That really is laying it on the line. 
And not altogether reasonably. This 
“ anti-nationalist ” is in fact deeply 
concerned about 'the survival of con¬ 
federation. R. B. Bennett in the thirties, 
Mr John Diefenbaker in 1963, and 
worst of all Louis St Laurent in 1957 
lost touch with the country and were 
tossed out. In each case this had more to 
do with quality of government than 
with methods of government, particu¬ 
larly the end of the St Laurent succes¬ 
sion of three Liberal governments which 
grew far too big for their boots. But 
this prime minister, who never really 
had a job, least of all in politics, 
before taking office, has become much 
infatuated by methods, as well as aims, 
of government. His sources of personal 
rule are the Prime Minister’s Office 
and the Privy Council Office, and they 
need to be looked at. 

Mr Stewart, and others, call them 
the “ supergroup.” The PMO and the 
PCO are intended to be constitution¬ 
ally distiiiguishable, the former being 
the prime minister’s personal staff and 
the latter the cabinet secretariat. But 
this has ndt prevented their coming 
together in a much closer way to act 
as a kind <rf White House team serv¬ 
ing a president—which, the critics say, 
the prime minister’s system exceeds 
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in power, since he controls, but can 
always ignore, parliament and the pub¬ 
lic departments. Mr Pearson made do 
with 12 people in the PMO ; it has 
been blown up to five times that since 
with experts, correspondence secre¬ 
taries, public relations men, and a series 
of regional desks which feed much 
provincial matter and complaint to die 
prime minister and thus reduce the 
effectiveness of regional MPs in Ottawa 
and of provincial government. 

The growth of the Privy Council 
Office has been no Jess spectacular. 
Instead of predominantly serving the 
cabinet, as it did in former days, it 
now serves a complex of committees, 
only two of which (priorities and 
planning and federal-provincial rela¬ 
tions) are headed by the prime minister. 
Mr Gordon Robertson, clerk of the 
privy council and secretary to the 
cabinet, has claimed that the system 
enables the cabinet to deal with a 
larger volume of business taking only 
half the number of meetings to do it. 
Which means that much of the work 
submitted to cabinet has been pre¬ 
digested by committee beforehand, 
advantageous nc doubt for departmen¬ 
tal co-ordination but exacting in terms 
of ministers’ and officials' time, and 
conceivably disadvantageous to the 
success of ministers in filling their 
political role. 

Clearly, the problems of government 
in modern Canada are especially com¬ 
plicated—they arise from the country’s 
bilingual and multi-cultural character, 
its sheer size, its profound regional 
economic differences, and the tight 
geographic, economic and cultural 
bonds with the United States which 
affect Canada’s struggle to be different. 
A new dimension of decision-taking has 
been forced on the federal government, 
which alone can decide on tax reform, 
foreign ownership, provincial and 
federal relations, protecting the environ¬ 
ment and developing resources, or infla¬ 
tion and unemployment. The new 



Locks built to last 
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system is still trying to learn how to 
woik it. 

All this, including the active colla¬ 
boration in committee of ministers and 
their deputies (anglicc departmental 
permanent secretaries) makes a respec¬ 
table subject of constitutional discus¬ 
sion. But the role of the prime minister 
is paramount, and it is nowadays exer¬ 
cised not only through the privy 
council office, with its excellent u stay- 
off-the-field ” principle which leaves 
the play to the departments, but also 
through the prime minister’s office. 
Mr Robertson has said that the PCO 
is “ non-partisan, operationally orien¬ 
ted, yet politically sensitive ” while the 
PMO is “partisan, poliically oriented, 
yet operationally sensitive.” This inver¬ 
sion seems a bit too neat for reality. It 
is endorsed with approval by Mr Marc 
Lalonde, the prime minister’s principal 
secretary. But the two offices work from 
the same base of fact and given their 
inevitable co-operation, their outward 
appearance tends to obscure the nicety 
of their basic difference. Every elector 
in a democratic system wants speedy 
decision based on all the facts and 
also on his own participation. But the 
buck stops with the prime minister 
and this means that he has to maintain 
a central position of power. 

Many, perhaps most, Canadians see 
all this as an operation conducted in 
remote Ottawa, for which they have 
no great love. What it needs from a 
democratic aspect is an equal concern 
by the prime minister to be in con¬ 
tinual touch with all parts of the 
country, assessing its changing needs 
and expectations, developing the roles 
that can only be his of leader, inspirer 
and teacher. The three years that Mr 
Trudeau asked for working out the 
full prescription for the just society are 
long past. Admittedly, nasty things 
like the murder of Mr Laporte and 
President Nixon’s surcharge got in the 
way of devising a perfectly articulated 
political programme. But any pro¬ 
gramme in the end requires the consent 
of parliament, and it is here that Mr 
Trudeau, although he has gone far to 
reform the Commons to give interest 
and reality to members’ work, has 
earned least support. Yet it is a better, 
more meaningful, place. The govern* 
ment, in the end, is Mr Trudeau, a 
principle on which he admits no doubt. 
Nor should he. He deserves more 
credit for the past three and a half 
years of work than his critics allow. 
The question that will be answered 
almost certainly this year is whether 
Canadians as a whole will decide to 
keep him. 
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Ontario Hydro 
just built another 
Niagara 


Ontario's first generating plants harnessed the 
power of Niagara Falls. The latest plant to be 
added to the system - Pickering Nuclear Generat¬ 
ing Station - has a capacity greater than that being 
generated on the Niagara River. 

Giant strides in the development of power 
resources are consistent with Ontario's rapid 
growth. With a population nudging the eight mil¬ 
lion mark, Ontario presently accounts for 36% of 
Canada's people, 38% of her labour force, and 
some 40% of her Gross National Product. 

During the sixties, Ontario’s Gross Provincial 
Product grew' on the average 9.1% each year. The 
number of active corporations doubled; annual 
investment in manufacturing industries tripled. 

Ontario Hydro provides the elec maty essential to 
this surging growth. 

Capacity of the system doubled over the last ten 
years to 14,000,000 kilowatts. The expanding 
economy dictates that it wall have to double again 
by 1980. Ontario’s last major source of water 


power—the St. Lawrence River—was tapped in 
1958, and hope for the future now' lies with ad¬ 
vanced thermal/combustion and thermal/nuclear 
generating techniques. 

Though Pickering Generating Station, just out¬ 
side Toronto, is one of the largest nuclear plants 
in the world, it will look small compared with 
the Bruce nuclear plant, now' under construction 
on the shores of Lake Huron. By 1980, it is es¬ 
timated that 20% of Ontario Hydro's capacity will 
be in nuclear resources. 

For such major construction projects, Ontario 
Hydro raises funds through the issuance of bonds 
in various capital markets. For several years these 
have included the West German Republic and the 
Eurodollar market. Ontario Hydro anticipates 
continued utilization ol all markets 

In Canada, Ontario is known as the province 
of opportunity. Ontario Hydro provides the power 
resources that transform opportunity into 
achievement. Today, tomorrow’, and far into the 
future. 


I he Hydro-'-Electric Power Commission ol Ontario 
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What chances for Bob? 


Mr Trudeau has until May next year 
before he has to go to the country. He 
is most unlikely to wait that long ; the 
knowing ones are saying that October 
will be the latest time but that June is 
beginning to look possible. 

A year ago, Mr Trudeau and the 
Liberals looked unbeatable. He had 
reduced the Conservative opposition to 
an enraged helplessness ; even when 
they were good (by no means always) 
they made no impression. He lorded it 
over them and the rest. Then, during 
the second part of 1971, things began 
to slip. The lines of care were appear¬ 
ing on a face little more than 50 years 
old and only three years in office. His 
hard knocks carried more than a touch 
of petulance. 

So by last summer he had ceased 
in some part to be his own man and 
was having to work with the disciplines 
that national leadership was imposing 
on him. The qualities that much of 
Canada found in him in 1968—radical 
but steady, intellectual but coolly prag¬ 
matic, French Canadian but not 
nationalist—are now often turned 
upside down. He has become for many 
Canadians a conservative with more 
than a touch of the arrogant totali¬ 
tarian about him. 

How much of this represents a 
change in dhe real Mr Trudeau and 
how much a miscalculation of his true 
qualities by a majority oi Canadians in 
those charismatic days is hard to judge. 
Whatever the conclusion may be, the 
fact remains that he is politically vul¬ 
nerable and that the Liberals could be 
defeatable in the next election. The 
House of Commons has 264 seats, of 
which the Liberals won 155 in 1968, 
They drew 56 from Quebec (out of 74) 
64 from Ontario (out of 88) and 16 
from British Columbia (out of 23). In 
all the other provinces the Liberals 
won 19 seats out of a total of 79. In 
their 1968 victory their dependence on 
Quebec, Ontario and even British 
Columbia was crucial. 

It is dangerous to try any close 
correlation between trends in provincial 
politics and in federal politics. But 
nothing has happened in the former to 
make Mr Trudeau happy. In Alberta, 
the Conservatives under Mr Peter 
Lougheed last year turned out a 36- 
year-old Social Credit regime, picking 
up two-thirds of the seats. Ontario went 
even more solidly Conservative than 
usual under Mr Davis. New Brunswick 
has turned from Liberal to Tory. 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba have gone 


to the NDP. Which leaves British 
Columbia, where Mr W. A. C. Bennett 
reigns undisturbed, Quebec, Nova 
Scotia, Prince Edward Island and New¬ 
foundland, where Mr Smallwood’s long 
Liberal regime has ended with a strong 
swing to the Tories, and which in any 
case sent only one Liberal to Ottawa 
in 1968. 

If there were any precise match 
between provincial and federal politics, 
it would be impossible to reconcile, for 
instance, Ontario’s predominantly Tory 
provincial governments with its pre¬ 
dominantly Libera] representation in 
Ottawa. But neither the Liberals nor the 
NDP made progress there last October. 
And there is an obvious groundswell 
towards the Tory and NDP par¬ 
ties in the prairies and Alberta, 
which are therefore likely to be even 
more solidly Conservative in the 
next federal election than they were in 
1968. Whenever the federal election is 
held, the Liberals must win convinc¬ 
ingly in Quebec if they are going to 
come back at a'l. The NDP has made 
no progress there, and the Union 
Nationale is a spent force. It is a 
province still harried by the memories 
of FLQ terrorism ib months ago, by Mr 
Trudeau’s assertion of strong federal 
power to crush it, by its disappointing 
economic progress and high unemploy¬ 
ment, and by arguments on the pros 
and cons of separating from confederal 
Canada. If anyone can gain in this 
situation, it can only be the Greditistes 
under Mr Real Caouettc, 01 Mr Rene 
Levesque’s separatist Parti Quebecois. 

All this could change quickly, if a 
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decisive economic recovery and reduo 
tion in the unemployment rate occurred 
in the spring and summer. There is 
monetary and fiscal steam enough to 
make the first possible*, provided that 
the American economy leads the way. 
But the possibilities of a sizeable reduc¬ 
tion in unemployment are less obvious, 
partly because of the continuing 
numbers of new young workers who 
will be looking for their first jobs, and 
partly because Canadian industry has 
learned to cut down on its labour 
requirements during the squeeze of 
1 969-70. A pick-up in industry may not 
reduce in like proportion the seasonal 
pool of unemployed later this year. 

There are disparagers of Mr Trudeau 
who still feel, nevertheless, that he must 
win because other possibilities are plain 
impossible. There are other Trudeau- 
ologists who have latched on to a 
phrase he used towards the end of last 
year when asked about Mr Robert 
Stanfield’s boldish claim that he could 
lead the Tories to victory. “ I suppose 
he can ; anyone can beat me in the 
next election if I run.” But having 
once become leader of the party and 
seeing what could be done, he is not 
going to stop at one parliament. Nor 
does he intend to go on for ever. Defeat, 
or the return of a minority Liberal 
government, this year, might be a strong 
test of his staying power. He is a 
“doer” who might quit if he couldn’t 
make the rules. 

What, then, of decent, stolid Bob, 
the underwear maker, with his nice 
wife and bunch of kids ? When Mr 
Robert Stanfield became provincial 
Tory leader in Nova Scotia in 1948, 
people were convulsed. By 1936 he had 
become provincial premier and per¬ 
formed well for the next 11 years. When 
he was elected national Progressive 
Conservative party leader in 1967, the 
nation was staggered that he had 
beaten Mr Duff Roblin, then premier 
of Manitoba and front runner. Now it 
is different. Slow in speech and reflec¬ 
tive in thought he still is. He has not 
got on with Mr Diefenbaker his pre¬ 
decessor, and six times more agile as a 
parliamentarian. This means that in 
C)ttawa and across the prairies, where 
14 Dief the Chief ” so long held sway, 
Mr Stanfield has had to plod away for 
recognition and even respect. He is 
now winning both. 

Mr Stanfield may be no dynamo, and 
federal government under him would 
be at the opposite pole from the * 
Trudeau administration. Yet he is now ^ 
achieving a growing following in the 
places that matter to federal Toryism 
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—in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia and also in 
Ontario, where the efficient machine 
that got Mr William Davis returned 
to power in October would be 
crucially important in presenting Mr 
Stanfield in the right way to Canadians. 
He is a politically awkward commodity 
—rarely caught in a public relations 
smile, though good-humoured in a 
folksy way ; only now learning to enun¬ 
ciate and Dot to mumble, though with 
respectable French ; not necessarily 
less intelligent or judgmatical than Mr 
Trudeau though much less sharp and 
photogenic. The Stanfield Show will be 
DO wow on CTV, but millions of 


Canadians will see someone not dis¬ 
tinctly different from themselves and 
may reflect that when in 1968 they 
chose someone who was markedly 
different, he still fell short of the 
paragon they thought they elected. 

In times of doubt Canadians have 
often elected minority governments. 
The outcome of the next election might 
be of this kind, though Liberals with¬ 
out prairie support or Conservatives 
without French Canadian support 
would be neither strong nor national. 
But either would give a chance for new 
leadership to emerge, and neither party 
is short of good younger people to 
take the job. 


Washington and got nothing but a 
bloody nose. There were other affronts 
to Canadian pride, including a leaked 
inventory of American demands for 
changes in Canada’s economic policy, 
and a betise by President Nixon, when 
he described Japan as the biggest 
trading partner of the United States. 

The effects of the surcharge, had it 
been maintained, would undoubtedly 
have had serious effects for Canada’s 
economy and balance of payments. 
But the short-term effects have not 
been devastating. Moreover, the 
accord that Mr Trudeau reached with 
President Nixon in December showed 
that he was not speaking for a sup¬ 
pliant Canada. A few months before, 
there had been plenty of militant 
noises about cutting the value of the 
Canadian dollar and imposing taxes 
on exported resources. Mr Trudeau 
played it cool, and got agreement from 
the President that Canada will be able 
to pick and choose among investment 
projects needing foreign financing ; 
this sounds a bit of the way towards 
the Gray report, and may represent 
a minor plus for “ Canadianism ” and 
offer marginal protection against undue 
forcing up of the Canadian dollar rate 
arising from an undue volume of 
American lending. 


A growing economy 

Canadians often cry woe about their economy. To a visitor, keeping in 
mind all their problems, it looks much better than Canadians sometimes 
seem to allow. Canada rode Phase 1 of Nixonomics coolly. It has had a 
better degree of success in controlling inflation than most countries, but at 
a cost in unemployment that is generally thought to be unacceptable. 
Foreign account surpluses will continue, though Canada is all set for a 
boom, fed by a vast swing round in the money supply and by fiscal 
relaxation. And the Canadian dollar will continue to float and, on all present 
signs, carries fewer question marks than the American dollar. The outlook 
is promising, despite all the snags 


Incomes and people 

Between 1969 and 1970, Canada’s gnp 
rose by 3 per cent in real terms and 
by 7J per cent at current prices. 
Between 1970 and the second quarter 
last year, the current prices rise was 
about the same, but the real terms 
increase was around 5 per cent. 
Through this period, the total popula¬ 
tion was rising by lj per cent a year, 
employment in industry and forestry 
was falling, but in mining and the 
service industries was rising. 

This is the classical pattern of a 
reasonably mature economy, but it is 
complicated in Canada’s case by the 
current entry into the labour force of 
the products of the postwar baby 
boom. There are indeed many under¬ 
privileged areas in the Canadian 
economy, the prairies in some part and 
die maritimes in particular. But total 
employment has regularly increased 
allowance being made for seasonal 
actors); taking the two Septembers, 
1969 and 1971 employment was up by 
341,000. In the same period, unemploy¬ 
ment was up by 165,000. 

This feature of a sizeable creation 
of net new jobs with the rising trend 
of unemployment perplexes many 
Canadians, especially those who dwell 


on the things that go sideways instead 
of right. Undoubtedly an increase of 
over 40 per cent in the numbers of 
unemployed between 1969 and the 
middle of last year is a stiff price to 
pay for an increase of no more than 
6 per cent in the general level of prices 
during the same period. But at least 
that positive gain has enabled Canada 
to stand up to the American surcharge 
and the trading effects of a Canadian 
dollar floating to parity with the 
American dollar. 

Surcharge interred 

Of all countries plunged into confusion 
by the events of August 15th, Canada 
was the most vulnerable. Some 25 per 
cent of its exports to the United States 
were surchargeable ; unprocessed 
resources, newsprint and quota’d oil 
were not. President Nixon’s moves 
caught the weakest sectors of Canada’s 
economy. They were also politically 
loaded, and they seemed to rupture the 
special economic relations between the 
two countries. When the United States 
put on the interest equalisation tax 
(IET) nearly 10 years ago, Canada 
promptly secured exemption. But last 
August a hastily assembled team of 
ministers and officials rushed to 
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We can do 
a lot more for you 
than lend 
you money 


At the Bank of Nova Scotia, we have a lot 
of things to give you as well.There’s knowledge, 
expertise, and time. 

Take knowledge first. Since 1832 
we’ve grown into an organisation with over 900 
branches spread right across the world. 

This means that, when you're doing business 
abroad,we can help you with a full range of 
international banking services. Upon request on 
your company letterhead ing we can supply 
one of our latest’Business Guides’ by return of 
post. Our most recent guides which are available 
for Canada, Bermuda, the Bahamas and 
Jamaica, will helpyouon local taxes, legislation 
and other trad ing conditions. Guides on other 
countries are being prepared and these should 
be available shortly. 

Then there’s expertise. Over the years we 
have acquired a lot of insight in various special¬ 
ised financial areas. For example shipping 
financing. But we also know about Trust 
Companies.Through our subsidiaries we can 


offer world-wideTrust Company facil ities. 

Why not approach our United KingdomTrust 
Company Manager for further details by calling 
London at (01)6297071. 

Last, but by no means least, we offer time, 
without charge. And that includes time to assess 
your business propositions and requests for 
loan facilities. 

Now that credit restrictions have been eased 
in the U. K. you wiL 1 also find that we can lend 
money at very competitive rates. 

We think our job is to do more than lend you 
money. It’s also to offer you help and assistance 
when you ask for it. 

Contact our local branch manager or our 
business development officer at our European 
regional office, 19/23 Knightsbridge, London, 

The telephone number is (01) 2351105. 

And we are in the telephone directory not only in 
the City, but also in Edinburgh,Glasgow, 

Belfast and Dublin. 


The Bank of Nova Scotia 

Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability 

Regional Office 19/23 Knightsbridge, London, S.W.l. British Honduras, Guyana, Buenos Aires 
Executive Offices 44 King Street West, Toronto, Canada Affiliated and Subsidiary Banking Companies 
Over 900 offices: in Canada, the Carrlbean, the Bahamas, The Bank of Nova Scotia Jamaica Ltd (43 branches), 
London (5 branches) Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dublin, Belfast, The West India Company of Merchant Bankers Ltd, 
Rotterdam, Brussels, Frankfurt, Munich, Athens, Kingston Jamaica, Bermuda National Bank Ltd, 
Piraeus, Beirut,Tokyo, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, United International Bank Ltd, London, U.K.,Maduro 
San Francisco, Houston, Mexico City. A Curlers Bank N. V., Netherlands, Antilles. 





IN CANADA, BUILDING AND 
MACHINERY GRANTS 
ARE AVAILABLE EVEN IN ITS 
LARGEST CITY- MONTREAL 

In Quebec, there is plenty foryou to build on. We produce cheap 
electrical power in very large quantities, and the James Bay 
development will double our present output. There is some for you 
too. More than four hundred million pounds are spent annually 
on education to provide Qu6bec with a highly skilled labour force. 
We have plenty of trained personnel to grow with you. Quebec 
is easily accessible by all means of transportation — air, land and 
sea. Quebec City is a year-round port and the port of Montreal 
is open for approximately eleven months. The airport at Dorval and 
the new Montreal International Airport will handle the largest 
jumbo jets; on land, our trucking and rail industries have an efficient 
network linked with the rest of Canada and the United States. 

You can get to us fast. All these growth factors are integrated in a 
well organized industrial infrastructure supported by a flexible 
investment incentive program. 

There is still plenty of room in Quebec. Contact us: 

*1* GOVERNMENT OF QUEBEC 

T DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 


London: Office of the Agent General of Quebec, 12 Upper Grosvenor Street, London, W. 1 X9PA, England. 
Quttoec City: 710 Place d'Youville. Quebec Oily, Quebec, Canada. 

Montrtel: 1 Place Ville-Marie. 23rd floor, Montreal, Quebec - Canada. 
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Disc and auto pact 

There are concessions that the 
Canadians expect to have to make. One 
is an overdue revision of the American- 
Canadian auto pact, altering some of 
the “ transitional ” features that have 
worked in Canada’s favour since 1965. 
Another is the raising of tourist tax- 
free allowances on purchases in the 
United States. Again, the United States 
wants to sell more defence material to 
Canada, reversing some useful advan¬ 
tages that the Canadians enjoyed at 
the height of the war in Vietnam. 

But there are remaining risks for 
Canada in the “ Domestic Interna¬ 
tional Sales Corporation ” (Disc) part 
of the August 15th package, which has 
now been enacted in modified form by 
Congress. Disc provides for deferment 
of taxes for exports and import sub¬ 
stitution, and can be regarded as an 
American counter to the border taxes 
that are being increasingly levied in 
Europe and elsewhere and which 
effectively give an advantage to 
exports without outraging the prin¬ 
ciples of the Gatt. But if Disc were 
operating in the automobile industry, 
it could encourage the American 
owners of the auto industry in Canada 
to take their production so far as 
possible into the United States. This 
was exactly what the auto pact was 
intended to discourage ; it succeeded 
beyond expectation with a large 
increase in Canada’s auto employment 
at American wage rates, and a surplus 
in its auto trade which has become 
hardly tolerable to the world’s biggest 
automotive industry. It is true that 
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Canada’s share of North American 
car output is still appreciably lower 
than* its proportion of North American 
demand. If Canada were to relax the 
15 per cent import duty, or the embargo 
on imports of used cars, the difference 
would be still g.eater ; and the rise in 
the Canadian dollar will add to it. But 
if Disc were applied as the law is 
written, it could herald a return of 
Canadian automobile manufacture to 
the indifferent levels of the early 
1960s. It seems rather early for 
Canada to contemplate totally free 
trade in automotive products, but 
Canada must give something and soon. 

Benson keeps the float 

In all of the settlement so far agreed, 
or to be worked out, the biggest 
triumph for Mr Benson # has been the 
continued floating of the Canadian 
dollar. In effect, it has undergone a 
floating revaluation since May, 1970. 
Under pressure from a staggeringly 
favourable balance of payments of over 
$1.1 billion in 1970, and the rapid 
influx of American funds that were 
worried about their own dollar, the 
rate rose to 98 American cents in four 
months, through 99 American cents 
last spring, and briefly to a premium 
after the December 18th settlement. 

What will now happen to the rate 
depends in large part on the volume 
of repatriation of short-term funds to 
New York (for which there is so far 
no great rush) and the degree, if any, 
to which the inflow ot long-term Ameri¬ 
can capital is curbed o: replaced in part 

♦Mr Edgar Benson was replaced as finance 
minister by Mr John Turner a fortnight ago. 


by the far higher rate of domestic 
investment that Canada can now 
afford. The current account surplus 
will be lower in 1971—probably 
between $7oom-$75om, which is 
certainly good enough to go on with. 
Meanwhile, OECD estimates the first 
half 1972 surplus at $20om, partly 
because of the need for imports to 
sustain an expected increase in output 
of no less than 6 per cent with a 
further 4 per cent for increased prices. 

There is nothing here to suggest that 
a floating Canadian dollar will be a 
weakening one—quite the reverse, 
unless inflation rips out of hand. 
Expanding energy and resource exports 
and a steadily improving performance 
by Canadian industry suggest that 
Canada’s external balance could in 
future be as often in surplus as in 
deficit. That is a change-round of 
primary importance for the strength of 
die Canadian economy. But the 
marginally efficient sectors will not be 
helped by the continuing strength of the 
Canadian dollar and will have to look 
beyond the United States for possible 
markets. 

There is in the works a wide redefini¬ 
tion of trade and investment relations 
between Canada and the United 
States. Should Canada relinquish., 
exemption from the IET, even if the 
provinces howl their heads off at losing;, 
immediate access to the American 
capital markets ? And how much more 
pump-priming is tolerable before price 
increases take the upper hand again? 
To float is undoubtedly the right 
course, at this stage, for there a ft 
longer term factors which, if misman¬ 
aged, could still go wrong. 
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All set for boom? 

“ We’ve kept a clean float,” they say 
in Ottawa. Cleaner than most people’s, 
since the events of May and August 
last year, but u cleanness ” is relative 
even to honest Canadians who have 
long known how floating should be 
managed. For a good part of last year, 
bill rates were much lower in Canada 
than in the United States, in June by 
as much as 2 per cent, though the 
margin narrowed considerably after 
August 15th. The money supply, having 
been kept tight until mid-1970, was 
then progressively raised to get 
unemployment down, and during last 
year was steadily lifted by the Bank 
of Canada to reach an annual rate of 
nearly 17 per cent. The chartered banks 
were flush with funds for industrial 
lending, building finance and consumer 
credit. All of this is beginning to make 
its mark in the current half year. 

On the fiscal side, Mr Benson 
provided a series of mini-budgets that 
aimed as powerfully in the same direc¬ 
tion—the mid-June reliefs doubled the 
emerging federal deficit for the fiscal 
year 1971-72 to $650111 and in 
October he cut corporate taxes by 7 
per cent, which with other measures 
raised the deficit to a round billion. 
The coincidence of this strong measure 
of pump-priming with a September 
unemployment rate of 7.1 per cent, 
the highest for 10 years, needs no 
stressing. The one matter on which 
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the government is sensitive to opposi¬ 
tion taunts is unemployment, though 
the official figures certainly exaggerate 
its true level. 

If real gnp increased, as is thought, 
in 1971 by 5J per cent, it had already 
achieved what is taken in Canada to be 
the maximum rate of sustainable 
growth. From the roughest extra¬ 
polation of the effects of the massive 
easing of both monetary ' and fiscal 
policy, the emerging demand might be 
capable of expanding real gnp by 6J 
per cent, and perhaps more, this year. 
It therefore begins to look as if Canada, 
having reached the natural limit of its 
productive resources for the time being 
(except in labour) should give main 
emphasis, as Mr Benson appears to 
have done, to industrial investment. But 
the prospect for this year suggests that 
it may show less success than in recent 
years in containing the price effects of 
inflation. These measures should 
continue to increase employment but 
rnay not necessarily reduce unemploy¬ 
ment to the same extent. 

Still, the mix of fiscal and monetary 
policy to aid Canadian expansion 
seems reasonable in its proportions if 
somewhat riskily high in its total. One 
of the important consequences of the 
present combination of payments 
surpluses with low interest rates has 
been to encourage an adjustment in 
Canada’s capital markets to serve a 
situation where Canada should not 
need to borrow net abroad, or at least 
not to such a great extent. The two 
things do not necessarily or automati¬ 
cally fit. The Canadian investor has a 
long habit of seeking his portfolio 
investment in New York, and is much 
less attuned to the ever-increasing long¬ 
term borrowing requirements for 
Canadian resource and manufacturing 
industries. But the increasing sophisti¬ 
cation of the financial institutions, 
especially in Toronto, suggests that 
these problems of intermediation are 
on the way to being solved. If so, it 
will be one of the real processes 
involved in “ Canadianisation.” 

Ottawa and industry 

Mr Benson certainly changed fiscal 
policy radically during the past year. 
He was not merely shifting gear ; 
much of last year was involved in 
redesigning the engine, in the formid¬ 
able Tax Reform Bill that was shoved 
through Parliament just in time to 
make the December 31st deadline. No 
measure of 737 pages, which is bound 
to be subject to strings of amendments 
in future years, can hope to be under¬ 
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stood, much less to be popular. 

Canadian governments have been 
struggling to get tax reform for a 
decade. The Carter commission was 
appointed late in 1962 by, of all people, 
Mr Diefenbaker and it spent four years 
turning out a beautifully articulated 
system that would have been fine but 
for the practical fact that tax reform 
does not start with a tabula rasa but 
with processes going far back in time, 
encrusted with barnacles but tolerably 
familiar to, and broadly accepted by, 
the general body of taxpayers. 

The new bill has provoked the inevi¬ 
table screams and will need continual 
amendment, not least about capital 
gains tax, though this belated step is 
governed by rules as sensible as most 
other countries’. But the bill has been 
handled by the government with 
sublime confidence in its own rightness. 
The poor public, having been involved 
in the processes of participatory 
democracy in studying a tux white 
paper and bill, and finding neither 
comprehensible, is not much wiser but 
much the sadder. 

The antics over the Grain Bill last 
year were of a similar masterful kind. 
There has at least been some modifica¬ 
tion of attitude about Mr Basford’s 
Competition Bill, which is intended to 
rule on industrial concentration and 
mergers and has scared the wits out of 
several sectors of the Canadian 
economy that might be affected—in 
utilities, mining and finance as well as 
manufacturing. This bill has been 
carried over to the new session, to the 
general relief of corporations who 
wonder if the government might in 
future be less nasty to themselves and 
to the House of Commons. 

Canada and Britain 

On the first occasion when Britain 
sought entry into the EEC, Mr 
Diefenbaker offered violent objection 
and proposed means of closer economic 
co-operation between Canada and 
Britain which required no close 
examination to be judged unworkable. 
Now that the United Kingdom has 
accceded to the Treaty of Rome, there 
is no reaction from Canada except 
a broad recognition, underlined with 
goodwill, that this is where Britain now 
belongs, just as Canada has decisively 
moved into the American economic 
orbit. 

Something like 55 per cent of 
Canada’s exports to the United King¬ 
dom enter duty free. Of the remainder, 
a good proportion is not of major trade 
significance, and the existing prefer- 
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Nickel squares, pellets, granules 
and pig. 

For the world’s steelmakers, 
electroplaters and other nickel users. 

Nickel, the improvement metal. 

Produced by Falconbndge. In 
more forms. Dependably. In Canada, 
Norway and the Dominican Republic. 
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cnees will in any case be maintained 
during the five-year transitional period 
to 1977. Of British exports into Canada, 
something like 60 per cent pay more 
than 5 per cent, and many items are at 
10 per cent or 15 per cent, including 
photo paper, china and porcelain, 
motor vehicles, machinery and knit¬ 
wear. 

The quantities, indeed, have-become 
less crucial, whereas at one time 
they were one leg of the British- 
American-Canadian trade tripod. 


A view of the west 

Premier W. A. C. Bennett (universally 
known as Wacky) is 71. He has ruled 
British Columbia for 19 years (though 
he was born far away in New Bruns¬ 
wick), and says that he has plenty of 
time to go, since he doesn’t drink or 
smoke, which is worth 25 years off his 
age. Nobody talks openly about the 
succession to the leadership of the 
Social Credit party in BC. Indeed, 
it has been a Bennett government first 
and foremost, which has meant 
resource development primarily 
financed by Americans and Japanese, 
no fooling about labour, roads galore, 
a nationalised Hydro (he said he would 
not), continual threats to nationalise 
BC Telephones, a provincial navy of 
ferry boats which he took over from 
Canadian Pacific and made to work 
well. 

There really is nobody who can live 
in the glare that Wacky creates. His 
former attorney-general, Mr R. W. 
Bonner, QC, thought to be the most 
likely princeling, took himself off, pre¬ 
ferring the corporate problems of 
MacMillan Bloedel when thought of 
the succession evaporated. Leslie Peter¬ 
son, hb successor ; Phil Gaglardi, a 
colourful and accident-prone minister of 
rehabilitation and social improve¬ 
ment ; and Dan Campbell, youngest of 
all, minister of municipal affairs, and 
a good if slightly sobersided man, 
might be in contention when the time 
comes. There is no present sign of it. 

Wacky hates Ottawa, which iecipro- 
cates in kind for such acts as renaming 
the Trans-Canada Highway {or Canada 
1) BCi as it crosses from Alberta into 
British Columbia. The federal govern¬ 
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Canadian hard wheat exports to 
the United Kingdom are not likely 
to be strongly affected by the new 
agricultural levy system, unless British 
bread-eating habits change. In the 
opposite direction, there is no reason 
to suppose that British exports that 
lose present preferences into the 
Canadian market should not continue 
to be able to compete with the United 
States, western Europe, or Japan at 
most favoured nation rates of duty. 
And even for Ontario, whose exports 


ment paid well over half the money to 
build it and may have supposed that it 
would help to bring Canada together. 
Wacky doesn’t have too much con¬ 
cern about keeping Canada together. 
He argues, against all available 
economic logic, that Canada should 
form a free trade area with the United 
States so that British Columbia’s 
resources can enjoy an expanding mar¬ 
ket in the United States, and manufac¬ 
tured imports would come in at less 
than the delivered cost of protected 
Ontario manufactures plus trans- 
Canada freight. 

Among Mr Bennett’s titles—prime 
minister, president of the council, 
finance minister (though he never 
produces a printed financial statement 
for BC taxpayers) lord high admiral 
of Georgia Strait—he gets a big kick 
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to Britain are not far short of half, 
Canada’s total, the eventual impact of 
the complicated changes in trade and 
tariff arrangements will not be seen 
until the economic growth that Britain 
hopes to sustain after entry increases 
its import demands, from which 
Canada and Ontario will surely be in 
a position to benefit. These considera¬ 
tions surely present some alternative to 
the North American continentalism 
which Canada fears When it despairs 
of any other choice. 


from his presidency of the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway, a BC crown 
corporation. Back in 1912, British 
interests made a start on a line from 
North Vancouver to Prince George to 
join up with the Grand Trunk Pacific. 
It languished, and remained short at 
both ends until 1956. A link was 
quickly built to Dawson Creek and Fort 
St John, which helped to start open¬ 
ing up pulp resources. Now the line 
is extended to Fort Nelson whence a 
road could be pushed into the North 
West Territory while the railway 
swings north west to Watson Lake. The 
other spur from Summit Lake north 
of Prince George is built as far as Fort 
St James and the rest of the 435 miles 
to Dease Lake is reckoned to be 
finished by 1974. 

The potential in opening up vast 
areas of spruce, coal mining alongside 
Lake Williston, copper, natural gas, 
and asbestos could double the value of 
these outputs by the end of the decade. 
In the south there is coal in the East 
Kootenays that would last 1,000 years 
even at 50m tons extraction a year. 
The Kaiser coal operation at Femie in 
the Crowsnest Pass area in south 
eastern BC has had considerable 
trouble in meeting its specifications and 
deliveries for Japan and has had to 
renegotiate its contract. Fording Coal, 
in the same area, is a Canadian Pacific 
venture which is about to start ship* 
ments to Japan. The atmosphere of 
boom in resource development (one 
aspect appears on the cover) seems 
unaffected by Japan’s current recalcula-, 
tions of needs for raiw materials. Expan¬ 
sion of port capacity at Roberts Bank 
must depend on confidence in Japan. 

BC’s main question mark in the past 
year or two has concerned its forest 
industries. Lumber prices have 
improved over the past year with the 
expansion of housing construction in 
the United States, and while there are 
still miseries in pulp and paper, the 
forestry industry is now reasonably 


Across the nation 

Travelling west to east across the continent produces a strange harmony 
of contrasts. All this is Canada, yet it shows sharp regional differences of 
people, geography and resources. The next nine pages attempt some 
comparisons and contrasts between them 
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Alberta's new look 


The PGE opens the North 



well integrated, and is no longer 
characterised by the old style “ boom 
or bust.’ 1 It may not be long before 
Canada's papemiaking capacity will 
be short of projected demand. In which 
case there could be a rush to get new 
mills constructed-—and in this British 
Columbia should have an advantage 
over Quebec. 

Mr Bennett has upstaged Ottawa in 
his ideas about northern development, 
by providing the PGE railway net to 
open relatively easy ways in the Yukon 
and North Western Territories, which 
are both federal responsibilities. 
British Newfoundland Corporation 
(Brinco), fresh from its success at 
Churchill Falls in Labrador, is looking 
at hydro-power possibilities on the 
Stikine and Iskut rivers. Mr Bennett 
looks out over the Pacific rim and 
sees Japan, China and Asia as the key 
growth markets of the next decade. He 
hates Ottawa for the Tax Bill, which 
removes many old-established allow¬ 
ances from mining companies’ tax 
returns. He brings in a successful anti¬ 
litter act. He bans advertising of 
tobacco and alcohol (some suspect to 
make the non-compliant provincial 
press sit up). He does odd things (not 
so odd as one or two of his ministers) 
but nobody would accuse him of using 
power for personal ends. When BC 
goes to the polls again, perhaps next 
year, there is every likelihood that he 
will run ; and that means he will win. 


Calgary, some Edmontonians jealously 
say, is nothing -but a cow town—think 
of those white hats, the orgy of the 
Stampede (now supplemented by a 
boozy Oktoberfest) and the noisy, 
though always warm, western hospi¬ 
tality. It is no longer anything of the 
sort. Its 400,000 population is cosmo¬ 
politan, it has a good new university, 
boutiques as elegant as Mayfair’s and 
thriving art, theatre and music. The 
branding iron has for years been of 
lesser importance than the drilling 
rig. In two decades, Alberta has 
increased its industrial output six and 
a half times as a whole and four times 
per head. In 1950 agricultural output 
(beef and wheat, largely) was more 
than two-fifths of Alberta's output ; 
it has almost doubled :n money size, 
but is now less than one-fifth of the 
total. Construction and manufacturing 
industry have gone up five times and 
both exceed agriculture. But mining 
(which includes oil and gas) has gone 
up more than eight-fold, and now 
provides one-third of Alberta’s output. 
This has been the powerhouse of 
Alberta’s modern riches, since the 
Leduc and Pembina discoveries spurred 
oil and gas development in the pro¬ 
vince within the past generation. 

Now it is not so buoyant. The big 
time for oil is no longer in Alberta 
but in the Arctic. So the province that 
only a few years ago was all for ekeing 
out its petroleum resources has now 
turned round on Ottawa, demanding 
more outlets. Alberta no longer has 
the notion of keeping gas in the ground 


until it is ready to use it to create a 
kind of gas-based Ruhr, but would like 
more of the cash now. But Ottawa 
has recently refused Calgary (or a 
group of American companies there) 
the opportunity to export a modest 
2.7 trillion cubic feet to the United 
States over the next 20 years. Oil 
production is pro-rationed, partly 
because Canadian crude cannot be 
delivered east of the Ottawa valley, 
ar which point it meets sea-borne 
crude shipped into Montreal from 
Venezuela and the Middle East. This 
arbitrary watershed could before long 
begin to be affected by the develop¬ 
ment of supplies from the big reserves 
recently found on Sable Island, off 
Nova Scotia, in which case there will 
be a greater chance for Canada to look 
after its own petroleum needs from 
indigenous resources. 

The National Energy Board was 
probably right in turning down this 
export application, though Mr Cail 
Nickle, the wisest oil commentator in 
Calgary, has suggested that the rejec¬ 
tion was intended to gain other benefits 
at the cost of Alberta. Canada could 
take the gas and it is doubtful whether 
the companies concerned have to be in 
a great hurry to sell a non-renewable 
resource. But this is not of great help 
to Alberta at this time of relativeh 
large reserves and relatively small 
export contracts. Outputs of oil and 
gas are still increasing but there have 
been notable reductions in exploration 
expenditures in the past two years. This 
is the first check for more than 20 
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SERVICED SITES FOR INDUSTRY 

Industrially-zoned sites at realistic prices 

Economical leased multiples 

Stable skilled and unskilled labour 

Two national railroads 

Customs Port of Entry. Transport terminals 

Water, gas, electricity and sewer to meet all 
needs. Attractive tax rates 

Toronto telephone service 

Over 100 manufacturing and service industries 
profitably established 

Close Freeway access to : 

—Toronto International Airport 
—Seaway container port 
—Large Metropolitan areas 
—i of Canada's retail market 
—USA Border Cities 

For confidential assistance, write or phone : 

W. J. Mosley, Industrial Commissioner, 

24 Queen Street East. 

Brampton, Ontario, Canada. 

(416) 459-4110 

or through your Industrial Realtor. 


PUT ENERGY IN YOUR CANADIAN PLANS 

Northern and Central Gas Corpora- Central, principal subsidiaries are 
tion l imited, with assets of over $500 Greater Winnipeg Gas, Gaz Metro- 
million, is one of Canada's largest politain, >nc„ Gaz du Quebec, inc., 
integrated energy companies, pro- Canadian Industrial Gas & Oil Ltd. 
ducing gas, oil and coal in Western and Coleman Collieries Limited. 

Canada and distributing natural gas Utility sales of natural gas were 197 
to more than 400,000 customers in billion cubic feet in 1971. Crude oil 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and production was 3,430,000 barrels and 
British Columbia. In addition to the coal production was 905,700 short 
Ontario Division of Northern and tons. 

f or lull information on area served, rates and plant site locations contact 
Industrial Research Department, 

NORTHERN AND CENTRAL GAS CORPORATION LIMITED, 

4600Toronto Dominion Ce ntre, 

TORON TO 1, Ontario, C anada. 

Telephone (Area Code 416) 866-4000 
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years in petroleum expansion and it 
has partly happened because some 
developers think it will pay to wait 
(though not as long as 100 years) and 
partly because of the new glamour of 
the North Slope and the Arctic 
islands. But if Alberta is denied the 
opportunity to export more gas to the 
United States, it is insisting that it 
should not be treated as a purveyor 
of cheap gas and oil to Canada. 

Alberta will not go broke through 
all this argument, but it does present 
the new Conservative premier, Mr 
Peter Lougheed, with tough questions 
early in his administration. He was 
elected on a platform that declared 
that oil and gas revenues should be 
used to establish a development cor¬ 
poration for the assistance of secondary 
industry But Mr Lougheed’s admini¬ 
stration, like the defeated Social 
Credit party led for so long by 
Mr Manning and latterly by Mr 
Harry Stroin, is petroleum-business 
orientated. The industrial expansion 
that it is looking for will not be 
exclusively petroleum based. There 
are efficient businesses making tracked 
vehicles, frame housing, pipes, purnps, 
tyres—things that have had to stand 
heavy freight costs from Ontario. 

Diversification in economic output is 
not too difficult for Alberta, given the 
prosperous petroleum base on which 
the province works. The income which 
oil technicians and management bring 
into Alberta is great, but the industry 
is not currently active in development. 
And the finds in the Arctic, in which 
the federal government is considerably 
involved, suggest the possibility of some 
conflict of interest and the biasing of 
transport and marketing against 
Alberta. 

Mr Lougheed, an attractive leader 
of 43, led the Alberta Conservatives to 
power with 49 seats last August, with 
25 Social Creditcrs and one New 
Democratic member. In 1967 he was 
thought to have done very well when 
he led six Tories back, with few funds 
and little organisation. As often 
happens with these prodigious 
victories, some optimists began to 
promote him as a runner for federal 
Tory leadership. But it is likely that 
Mr Lougheed will tend to the cares of 
Alberta for a spell of years. 

Mr Lougheed is not a generator of 
strikingly new political thought. He is 
energetic and photogenic, a pragma¬ 
tist and a personality rather than an 
articulate politician, a good athlete, 
a successful lawyer and businessman, 
and a reliable prospect for several 
years of good government. He has to 


look after Alberta farmers (a large 
number of them are far from rich) and 
to secure a more balanced economic 
base in Alberta now that it has lost 
the enormous shove of oil develop¬ 
ment. Maybe, if things go well for 
him in Alberta, Mr Lougheed may be 
ready for translation into the federal 
orbit in time for the next election after 
this—say, in 1976 ? 

There are other economic goodies 
for Alberta—four coal deals with the 
Japanese, for example, which are not 


enormous hut are promising, the 
opportunity for developing sophisti¬ 
cated industrial products in the 
electrical field, tracked vehicles (an 
environmental bane of the winter 
when u*ed for pleasure, hut the only 
means ot transport for opening up the 
north)* Not to forget tourism. Alberta 
has 2,300 Japanese skiers hooked in 
this year, which makes a start to 
rivalling Sapporo. It is bitter on the 
street corners of Calgary ; hut come 
inside—it’s real warm. 


They are Canadians too 


The Canadian north is as large as 
Europe. There are perhaps 250,000 
people living there, with few centres of 
economic significance (and those 
largely populated by perhaps 100,000 
transient whites) but many isolated 
communities mostly of autochthonous 
peoples, Indians and Eskimos, with 
few communications and amenities. 
Full-blood Indians are protected by 
treaty, live on reserves and are 
intended with federal help to preserve 
their own communities. Some are rich, 
like the Indians living on the Brantford 
reserve beyond 'For on to, who commute 
to town jobs. But most of the Indian 
settlements in the north are acutely 
poor. They need help, as do the 
Eskimos, and Ottawa (which runs the 
Yukon and the North West Territories), 
collaborating with the neighbouring 
provinces to the south, has done its 
best to provide it. Alas, it has not 
really been good enough or sufficiently 
understanding. 

Much of the trouble sterns from 


Canadian efforts to translate the way 
of life of these native peoples from 
quasi-nomadic hunting communities 
based on closely knit tribal and 
family structures into something more 
resembling the urban ideas of life in 
the south. So there is prefab housing 
with all mod cons, better schools 
but too many transient white teachers, 
English driving out native languages, 
separation of children from parents 
who used to bring them up in their 
own customs and culture, money wages 
(often from questionably justified 
government appointments), instead of 
hunting, which makes drinking easier. 
The new civilisation that is hitting the 
native peoples is not despicable, but 
it is often riot appropriate and it has 
introduced much tension in communi¬ 
ties that have long lived happily under 
simpler though far from ideal rules 
and conditions. 

Certainly, it is necessary to cut down 
a death rate among pre-school Indian 
children eight times that of white 
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children, and to raise the Indian 
expectancy of life, which is 34 years. 
Many small Indian settlements have 
no radio, television or telephone. So 
cross-communication between the 
Indian settlements is often impossible, 
and the processes of education and 
outside help in social and economic 
change become all the more difficult to 
understand. Government has too often 
regarded the white way as the inevit¬ 
ably best way for the north, with 
distressing results. 

Indians and Eskimos have always 
been hunters, with the family as the 
essential unit. Remove the necessity 
for hunting in the old ways, substitute 
snowmobiles for huskies, and you break 
up a primitive society that may have 
been low in culture and income, but 
managed to keep some happiness and 
health. Grise Fiord was a small but 
reasonably balanced community of 80 
on Ellesmere Island. The government 
and the skiddoos arrive, and the 16 
registered hunters are equipped with 
mobiles (which often break down) at 
a vast increase in cost. All but three 
of the hunters are not working indepen¬ 
dently but are employed by the 
Eskimo Co-op, the RCMP or the 
department of northern affairs. There 
isn’t a dog in the place. They do much 
greater mileage but at far greater cost, 
and they make no more than $5! per 
hunter for each day he is able to work. 
Since there are no dogs to feed, a 
lpt of meat goes to waste. 

More leisure and a greater income 
in money mean more potential trouble. 
Eskimos are good on oil rigs, and 
some Indians Jiave long been famed for 
skill in steel construction. But at this 
very early stage of their economic 
breakthrough, they find it hard to take 


even simple responsibility and when 
they get out of their shallow depth 
they often go back to their families 
and villages for lengthy consultation. 

But perhaps the biggest disappoint¬ 
ment is in education, without which 
technical training for modern jobs is 
hopeless. Schooling means splitting up 
the family, and its objects have too 
often been assimilation into an English- 
speaking white society rather than 
social and economic integration of the 
native with the white communities. 
The rate of drop-out after Grade 
V (roughly at 11 years old) is 
still frightening in Indian schools 
and only 8 per cent of Indian students 
make Grade XII compared with 


Last May, Allan Blakeney, leader of 
Saskatchewan’s New Democratic party, 
swept Mr Ross Thatcher’s Liberal 
government out of office with the 
resounding score of 45 seats out of 60. 
He is 46, and for seven years had been 
waiting for the end of the Liberals and 
the resumption of power by the NDP 
(under its former OCF label it ruled 
Saskatchewan from 1944 to 1964). Mr 
Thatcher, whose death after last year’s 
election was a loss to Saskatchewan and 
to Canada, had done much to undo the 
“ socialism ” of the CCF in the province 
(it even nationalised brickfields and 
shoe factories) and to attract impor¬ 
tant new investment to a province 
where agriculture was waning and 
rural depopulation ever increasing. 
Now the cool Mr Blakeney, though 
anxious to avoid any charge of 
“ socialism,” is putting Mr Thatcher’s 
policies into reverse. 


71 per cent of white children. 
Cases of men tad disturbances are 
frequent among the Indian students. 
And sometimes Indian leaders do 
not help—like Harold Cardinal, the 
outspoken chief of the north east 
Alberta reserves around Cold Lake, 
who called out 1,200 Indian school- 
children on strike in a campaign for 
modem, fully equipped and staffed 
schools, instead of portable classrooms. 
As in housing, some “ do-it-yourself ” 
building could be usefully encouraged. 

No doubt, most Canadian hearts 
have been in the right place about 
Indian and Eskimo emergence into 
this strange and complex end of the 
twentieth century. But this is where 
participatory democracy must be given 
full meaning, to preserve the essentials 
of native life and bring it to the 
service of native peoples in that 
terrifying world outside their com¬ 
munities. 

In Newfoundland they found that 
the policy of closing down outports 
did not work—people were happier 
where they were. It seems a splendid 
idea to change nomad peoples into 
householders with the opportunity of 
a better social life. But to maintain 
their communal integrity when, sud¬ 
denly and artificially, the entire 
logistics of indigenous life are changed, 
is proving difficult to the point of 
impossibility. Misunderstanding, not 
wickedness of intention, is the root 
of the trouble, and there is good hope 
that some of the lessons are being 
painfully relearned. 


Diversification for Saskatchewan has 
meant lumpy investment in a small 
number of potash mines, which unfor¬ 
tunately have not enjoyed very good 
markets in the past few years. They 
have certainly done little to remedy the 
perpetual outflow of people—between 
June, 1969, and June, 1971, -the 
province’s population dropped from 
959,000 to 928,000, failing even to 
retain its natural growth. Blakeney is 
cutting out several big projects that 
Mr Ross Thatcher had negotiated—a 
$ii7m deal with a New York firm to 
build a pulp mill at Dore Lake in the 
vacationers’ north of the province ; and 
a $6om project to develop an iron ore 
deposit at Choice!and, 50 miles north¬ 
east of Prince Albert, the cost of which, 
according to later investigation, seems 
to have been underestimated by $30111. 

The premier’s main concern must be 
with wheat and the fortunes of the 


The prairies swing left 
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If you're looking for International Finance, we 
at MAIBL can help. 

MAIBL will consider proposals for finance, 
in sterling or in any other currency, for 
projects in all parts of the world. 

MAIBL can help medium or large companies 
needing finance for exports. 

MAIBL accepts substantial deposits in 
sterling and other currencies at competitive 
rates of interest and for all periods. 

MAIBL issues Sterling Certificates ot Deposit 
and London US dollar Certificates of Deposit. 

Please call in and see us at 26 Throgmorton 
Street, London, EC2N 2AH. Or telephone us 
on 01-588 0271. 
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family fanner. Ottawa’s doctrine is that 
unviable farmers should be moved out 
and that farming should be conducted 
according to the jargon of management 
science, so that Canada’s farm popula¬ 
tion can be reduced from 10 to 3 per 
cent of the national total. This sort of 
process has in fact been going on 
steadily for many years, with the 
amalgamation of fanning sections into 
highly capitalised arable tracts. There 
are plenty of deserted market towns 
which look like abandoned sets for a 
cheap Western. There has been diversi¬ 
fication into feed grains and a new 
crop, rapeseed, which represents an 
attempt to escape from wheat and 
Ottawa’s controls. Saskatchewan’s 
85,000 farmers see little hope that Mr 
Blakeney will be able to persuade 
Ottawa to reverse its farming policy 
of bigger and fewer. But they will 
make pretty sure that Mr Otto Lang, 
the federal minister responsible for the 
Wheat Board, will never again be 
returned to Ottawa from Saskatoon. 

Next door, in Manitoba, Mr Edward 
Schreyer has ruled as leader of the 
NDP since 1969. He is a quiet 35-year- 
old, a bit mod in style (yellow and 
black striped shirt and matching tie) 
and a bit overrun by some ideologues 
around him. But he got rid of one 
difficult colleague, highways minister 
Mr Joe Borowski (who tried to be much 
else besides) with the calm comment 
that he was not an effective cabinet 
colleague. He has tried to allay the 
deep suspicions of the business com¬ 
munity in Winnipeg but has obviously 
found some difficulty in inculcating a 
healthy attitude among his supporters 
towards both the public and the 
private sectors of the provincial 
economy. 


CANADA 


It is ironical that his Tory prede¬ 
cessor, Mr Duff Roblin, should have 
involved the province in the unhappy 
$100111 forestry complex, Churchill 
Forest Industries, at The Pas, 450 
miles north of Winnipeg and that the 
NDP government should now be 
involved in trying to get the financing 
and costs rejigged so that CFI would 
be able to make money on a written- 
down basis. A judicial inquiry is 
proceeding into the project, started 
with $92m of provincial money handed 
to European interests (just who, in¬ 
comprehensibly, is still not clear). 

This unfortunate venture has more 
or less hog-tied the Manitoba govern¬ 
ment for sizeable new public sector 
development. An ambitious scheme to 
harness the Churchill rivei has been 
dropped, and the other power projects 
are of a more conventional, large-scale, 
kind, though they include one item 
fairly new and rare, a transmission line 
taking direct current 560 miles at 


Three attractive candidates fought 
Ontario’s provincial election last Octo¬ 
ber. The Conservatives were led by 42- 
year-old William Davis, after 28 years 
of continuous Tory rule which made 
some people wonder if Ontario, too, 
would feel the wind of provincial 
political change. Stephen Lewis, 33, led 
a good NDP team, and Robert Nixon, 
43, forthright and honourable, led the 
Liberals. Mr Davis walked home with¬ 
out having to fight too hard, establish¬ 
ing a younger image for the party 
leadership to succeed that excellent 
" has been,” Mr John Robarts. 

When Ontario heard the news on 
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900 kV from the Kettle hydro plant op 
the Nelson river to southern Manitoba. 

Manitoba has long felt some inferior¬ 
ity as a “ have not ” province. It com¬ 
plains that freight rates from Toronto 
to Vancouver aic the same as Winnipeg 
to Vancouver, half the distance. Busi¬ 
ness accordingly sees little advantage in 
Manitoba branch plants. What 
Manitoba is now looking for is selective, 
not forced, industrial growth ; high 
wage industries, not drudgery in cloth¬ 
ing ; technologically advanced and 
clean things, like shorNtake-off aircraft 
and noise abatement equipment. 

Nobody is satisfied with Manitoba’s 
economic base. Inco and Falconbridge 
have suffered from the awful time that 
nickel has lately been through. It 
has lost air training and repair bases 
that provided 3,000 jobs. Manufactur¬ 
ing investment was down last year by 
about one-third, and resource-centred 
growth is not nearly as strong as it was 
seven years ago. But not all is black. 
Manitoba's unemployment rate con¬ 
tinues to run well below Canada’s. 
Winnipeg has thriving financial institu¬ 
tions, and a new style both in city 
government and in building. 

In a province of nearly im, 
Winnipeg has 550,000 inhabitants, and 
200 days when the temperature is below 
freezing. Manitoba is three-quarters 
rock and one-quarter arable. Winnipeg 
has long ceased to be the bulk-breaking 
rail centre, the essential supplier to the 
west and the assembler of traffic to the 
east. Air and sea freight have destroyed 
this short-lived transport monopoly. It 
sits plumb in the inhospitable middle of 
Canada and a stranger to most of it, 
keeping its population though not 
retaining its bright young graduates. 
And 40 per cent of its farms are 
uneconomic, earning a mere $3,300 a 
year. Mr Schreyer has a lot to do. 


August 15th of the American 10 per 
cent surcharge, the Disc proposal for 
subsidised American exports, and the 
7 per cent relief for American domes¬ 
tic investment, stunned was too mild 
a word. The province provides the 
largest share of the 25 per cent of 
Canadian total exports that were,, 
affected by the surcharge. It suddenly 
faced the threat of 10 per cent unem¬ 
ployment, instead of 4 per cent, a , 
tough revision of the auto pact of 1965 
(from which Ontario had gained the 
lion’s share of the benefits) the end of ' 
hopes of further trade expansion underi 
Gatt and the Kennedy Round, and 



Mining in Manitoba 


A test for Ontario 
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The clear winner 


an unreliable future flow of capital 
from the United States. 

It would be unrealistic to suppose 
that Ontario feels totally confident 
since the withdrawal of the surcharge. 
Mr Benson undoubtedly did well in 
persuading Mr John i lonnally that 
Canada's dollar must still be allowed 
to float, but since it started appreciat¬ 
ing against the American dollar last 
spring, it has in effect experienced an 
8 per cent upvaluation. 

But Ontario industrialists survived 
the storm and kept their cool. They 
were able to absorb a good part of 
their increased costs, arising from the 
surcharge and from the appreciation 
of the Canadian dollar. This would not 
have been possible for ever, but it was 
sensible to trim profit margins for the 
time being in the hope that the major 
problems could be resolved. The 
secondary, labour-intensive industries 
that were reckoned to he especially 
vulnerable to the surcharge managed 
satisfactorily to keep above water. 
Ontario was at least as patient as 
Ottawa in awaiting the lifting of the 
surcharge, and in the end it has not 
suffered severely from it. 

Many industrial concerns had price 
increases in the works at the time that 
the surcharge was imposed, but fears 
of price controls (and the possible vic¬ 
tory of the NDP) put them aside for 
a time. With Mr Davis all is different. 
Ontario businessmen see him as a man 
who will spend freely on education, 
but with more emphasis on technical 
study than on full university courses. 
They admired his political courage, 
well before the election, in stopping a 
motorway into the heart of Toronto, 
which takes some doing in a city 
bounded by some of the most elaborate 
curlicues of concrete spaghetti to be 
found fin the world. 

Befdfce Mr Davis was so overwhelm¬ 


ingly re-elected, he published a number 
of policy papers. They were helpful in 
reaffirming the need foi joint federal 
and provincial economic policies, after 
August 15th had called in question 
the viability of an expanded secondary 
industry, which is the basis of the 
Ontario economy. He put the choice 
clearly : Canada could sustain an 
internationally competitive secondary 
manufacturing sector, or it could 
develop an economy devoted to export¬ 
ing resources, importing secondary 
manufactures, and providing its own 
internal services. But there remained 
the question whether Canada could 
compete in a world of high-technology 
manufactures without phasing out low- 
technology products that could be 
produced much more cheaply else¬ 
where. The answer depends on the 
application of an indigenous develop¬ 
ing technology to Ontario’s resources. 
Something of this sort is going on in 
Stelco, which has a prototype iron pro¬ 
cess under research in Hamilton with 
good hope of commercial application 
on Lake Erie. 

Toronto is said to be the most 
actively developing city in the world. 
Its skyline certainly shows a marked 
contrast with New York or Montreal. 
The downtown area is being trans¬ 
formed with bank skyscrapers, the 
latest vying with the last but one in 
putting on the extra floor to make 
it the tallest. There is care, too, for the 
old. Just around the corner from the 
frame and slab construction of a 
new Four Seasons hotel, an expensive 
cosmetic job is in hand on Toronto’s 
oldest public building, Osgoode Hall, 
the legal centre, which is more than a 
century old and in Toronto a classical 


building. 

Ontario pays by far the biggest 
wage and salary bill, and employs by 
far the biggest non-agricultural labour 
force, with the lowest unemployment 
rate among the industrial provinces. It 
has had a useful period of self- 
examination, which produces some 
such answers as the following. The 
surcharge et al could have been awful. 
Ontario might have known 10 per cent 
unemployment affecting good and 
skilled people. An election on the issue 
of a common market with the United 
States or Canadian nationalism would 
have had a single economic result—a 
big migration of skilled Canadians— 
and a single political result—-the end 
of Canadian nationhood (which never 
made absolute economic sense since 
the, 1890 election). National economics 
for Canada would be a disaster, and 
prosperity for Canadians must be 
bound to expanding world trade. 

These at any rate seem to be the 
conclusions of the best minds in 
Ontario. There will have to be some 
give as well as take. Perhaps Ontario, 
and Canada as a whole, have got into 
the habit of taking more than the 
United States finds comfortable out of 
the auto pact. Their concern is the 
maintenance of Canadian employment 
in automobiles, even if that has to 
mean some reduction of the prodigious 
favourable balance of trade that 
Canada has built up in so few years. 
Canadians complain that the United 
States frequently misunderstands the 
sensitive questions that touch Canada’s 
pride. They might look at the things 
that make Americans, the biggest auto¬ 
motive people in the world, a bit 
touchy themselves. 
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WE ON HELP YOU 



I he I lydro-Quebec Institute of 
Research (IREQ) is one of the 
world’s main centres for elec¬ 
trical research and testing. 

IREQ’s High Voltage Laboratory 
is now in operation. 

This huge laboratory has com¬ 
plete facilities for studying and 
testing all electrical equipment 
involved in the transmission and 
distribution of electrical energy. 

It concentrates on advanced 
research into problems related 
to the highest voltages that can 
be foreseen. It can also be used 
for development and accep¬ 
tance testing on equipment for 
all system voltages up to 1,500 
kV A.C. and * 1,000 kVD.C. 

IREQ is extremely well located 
on a 600-acre site, only 18 miles 
from Montreal on the developing 
South Shore of the St. Lawrence 
River. Highly accessible by 
road, railway and water, it is 
only 30 miles from Montreal 
International Airport at Dorval. 

It is situated near a 735-kV 
transformer substation so that 
it can use the short-circuit 
capability of an extremely 
powerful electrical network. 

The staff of the Institute, which 
numbers some 200 scientists 
and technicians, is now capable 
of fulfilling your requests for 
studies and research as well as 
helping you keep abreast of 
technological advances. 


IREQ's High Voltage Laboratory com¬ 
prises the high voltage hall and its annex, 
an outdoor test plant adjacent to the hall, 
teat cages and an experimental line 
located close to the outdoor test area. 
The large hall, shown here, has a floor 
area of 222 x 270 feet and a height of 
168 feet. 



Hydro-Quibec 

Montrial, Canada 



















He would have felt 
very much at home 
today in Nona Scotia. 

Por reasons that may 
appeal to you,too. 


Nova Scotia's Metropolitan Halifax- 
Dartmouth area is one of Canada's largest 
and most diversified scientific research 
centres... and it’s still growing. 

In terms of the number of scientists and the 
range of their work, this Nova Scotian 
community ranks third in the nation. 

Along with new impetus given to work in the 
oceanographic sciences through government 
initiative, other reasons for the rapid growth 
of Halifax as a community of international 
importance are the demands of research - 
oriented industry, and the number of 
universities in Halifax and throughout 
the province. 

With excellent laboratory facilities and a 
diversity of scientific disciplines, these 
universities have an unusual research versa¬ 
tility of potential benefit to manufacturers. 
To industnes located in Nova Scotia, the 
services of the Nova Scotia Research 
Foundation are available. These include 
assistance in the solution of technical 
problems, engineering advice on industrial 
systems, work-flow analyses, and 
technical library resources. 


Your own Research and Development 
programs, whatever their scope, can benefit 
from a growing scientific community, 
research talent and facilities, and the pool of 
technical skills available in Nova Scotia. 

For information on all that Nova Scotia can 
offer your industry write to: 

Mr. C. A. Richardson, 

Agent General, 

Province of Nova Scotia, 

60 Trafalgar Square, 

London W.C. 2N SEA. 

Telephone. 01 -930 6864 

MNOM 

SOOIW 
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Quebec and confederation 


In a New Year broadcast, Mr 
Robert Bourassa, prime minister of 
Quebec, admitted that unemployment 
in La Belle Province had risen, despite 
the creation “ by the government ” of 
50,000 to 55,000 new jobs last year. 
When Mr Bourassa was fighting his 
election campaign in April, 1970, he 
hung a slogan of 100,000 new jobs 
round his neck, which may have helped 
to earn his impressive score of 72 
Liberal seats, against 12 Creditistes, 17 
Union Nationale (the old Duplessis 
power house which nowadays has so 
far lost out that it could not win even 
one-fifth of the popular vote) and Mr 
Rene Levesque's oncoming Parti 
Quebecois which got only seven seats 
but attracted a quarter of the total 
votes. The opposition have been 
taunting Mr Bourassa ever since, and 
he explains his failure to make the 
promise by the economic recession in 
North America and by “ certain 
political events ” which have dis¬ 
couraged new investment. 

To be in Quebec exactly a year to 
the day after the murder of Pierre 
Laportc, house leader and minister 
of labour in the new Quebec govern¬ 
ment, by the terrorist Front de 
Liberation du Quebec (the FLQ) was 
to realise that although violence in 
Quebec is always predictable (it 
broke out again, in Montreal, before 
the month was out) the FLQ at any 
rate had seemingly ceased to be an 
effective for:e. Pierre Vallieres, its 
chief ideologue, had fled Canada, 
jumping his bail, and has since 
declared that violence cannot get the 
better of government. 

Mr Trudeau showed more courage in 
this affair than the Quetiec govern¬ 
ment. There need be no disrespect in 
that. But it showed an aspect of 
inexperience and uncertainty in its 
leadership. Mr Bourassa taught econo¬ 
mics at Montreal University, and was 
secretary to a Quebec Royal Commis¬ 
sion on Taxation for nearly five years ; 
after spending four years in opposition 
he became prime minister at the age 
of 36, looking a bit like a junior 
housemaster. 

He followed precedent in endow¬ 
ing Quebec with a slogan. In i960, 
when Mr Jean Lesage turned out the 
Union Nationale after 16 years of 
ultra-conservative and unimaginative 
rule under Mr Maurice Duplessis, it 
was “Time to Change.” Two years 
later, when Quebec Hydro was 


nationalised, it became “ Maitres chez 
nous.” Mr Daniel Johnson brought the 
Union Nationale back for a time in 
1966 with his “ Quiet Revolution. 1 ' 
For Mr Bourassa it is “ Quebec at 
Work,” unfortunately not so many as 
he hoped. 

Behind the young Mr Bourassa is Mr 
Claude Castonguay, Quebec's 42-year- 
old minister of social affairs. He is 
straight, powerful as an engineer of 
social reform and carries on the 
Quebec tradition of demanding to run 
its own social security. Quebec opted 
out of the federal pension plan, in 
one of the classic teases of Mr Jean 
Lesage over Mr Lester Pearson, and so 
powerfully assisted its own capital 
creation, Mr Castonguay continues that 
act, but against tougher federal minds. 

Quebec says that Ontario created 
the inflation in 1969 and 1970 
(conveniently forgetting the inflation 
fall-out of Expo in 1967), but that the 
federal government’s fight against it 
landed Quebec with more than its 
fair share of the consequent unemploy¬ 
ment. Mr Bourassa went on big, 
slightly frantic, safaris, trying to find 
investors. But terrorism and separatism 
are powerful discouragements against 
putting new funds into Quebec ; indeed 
they have prompted something of a 
flight of capital towards Toronto, which 
is now the New York of Canada. By 
comparison Montreal is beginning to 
look like Boston compared with New 
York. I11 the pockets of heavy unem¬ 
ployment, like the paper town of Sher¬ 
brooke, one sees a political change 
from ultra-conservative to creditiste. 



That nice young Bourassa 


The bourgeois separatism of Mr Rend 
Levesque has not so far made so mucti 
political impact in the depressed 
industrial centres of newsprint, textiles, 
shoes and some other low-wage con* 
sumer-goods industries. Such depressed 
communities doubt whether separatism 
is a viable economic alternative. 

The Montreal Gazette declared a 
few months ago that the threat posed 
by Mr Levesque would have faded out 
inside two years. But he reckons that 
a separate independent status for 
Quebec can be won within five years, 
without conflict and in an orderly 
way. It is not total separation that he 
looks for ; rattier an association and 
common market between the “two 
countries ” of Qucbt 1 and Canada, 
including common monetary systems, 
but separate control over taxes, govern¬ 
ment programmes, companies and 
banks, regional air carriers, separate 
control of broadcasting and TV, and a 
Quebec piece of the French-German 
satellite that would give six French- 
language channels for Quebec’s own 
use. 

Mr Levesque makes many wide 
assumptions in holding that all this 
could be done peacefully. There are 
Quebecois who sincerely hold that the 
province's economic destiny rests with 
the north eastern United States, not 
with alien English Canada. (Doesn’t 
Vachon Inc. use 1,000 trucks to ship 
its 10 cent cakes out of Quebec into 
Boston and New York ?) There are 
English Canadians who would never 
accept a separatist Quebec move as 
being constitutionally legitimate, and 
would oppose it with punitive and 
perhaps even warlike measures. Any 
risk of civil war must be a profoundly 
disagreeable thought, but so would be 
the breakup of Canada by an indepen¬ 
dent Quebec which sundered Canada 
west of the Ottawa valley from its 
poor Atlantic provinces. 

The Parti Quebecois is a middle class 
party which appeals to the emergent 
middle class society that has become 
such a notable feature of Quebec's j 
life and politics during the past 15 Ji 
years. In this time, the economy has ! 
performed tolerably well, though short | 
of brilliantly; Quebec has more jobs, j 
higher incomes, a bigger technical par- j ( 
ticipation in industrial and financial j 
affairs (at the Hydro the staff was 85 j 
per cent English-speaking in 1961 but 'j 
by 1967 90 per cent French-speaking. | 
There is no longer a political role ; 
(though there is moral leadership) for ,1 
the Church. It has a list of public \ 
institutions that some anglais think | 
incestuous: the nationalised Hydro 
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Will Rent ever fight it ? 

fed with public pension fund money 
through the Caisse de Depot et Place¬ 
ment du Quebec (led until recently 
by the able and independent-minded 
Mr Claude Prieur) ; Soquem 
(minerals), Soquip (oil) and Sidbec 
(heavy industry) represent Quebec’s 
hand in crucial industrial sectors; and 


undergoing powerful changes under a 
strong leader like Mr Lesage and that 
its needs required to be met. Mr 
Trudeau’s answer has been the firmer 
one—a creative federalism of the 
bilingual and bicultural communities 
of which Canada consists. The new 
Quebec is not a member of a rigid 
centralised federation, but one of the 
primary constituents of a continually 
evolving Canadian society. If it tries 
to secede, it will be lost way behind 
the rush from western Canada to 
become the 51st State. 

Quebec is mounting powerful forces 
for constitutional and cultural change. 
There is nothing new in this, though 
they had not hitherto been mobilised 
into party form. It must have a say 
in the conditions of independence with 
the rest of Canada and it is entitled 
to be recognised as a different society. 
Making Canada bilingual and giving 
Quebec a lot of money is not enough. 
Inevitably, the Parti Quebecois will be 
watched with some anxiety as the next 
election (in 1974?) approaches in 
Quebec. If Quebec fails to deliver its 
full quota of federal Liberals (in the 
autumn ?) it could mean that Mr 


Bourassa will be dealing with a Tory 
government, and these in all past his¬ 
tory have been notably less sympathetic 
in their relations with Quebec than 
have Liberal governments. 

Since de Gaulle u freed ” Quebec 
(those few arpents of snow not worth 
fighting for, as Voltaire called them) 
the province has become rather more 
sceptical of the possibilities of cultural 
and political support from France. 
The biggest thing the province wants is 
the maintenance of order. There is 
plenty of strife, particularly from 
radical trade unions (which Mr 
Trudeau thinks may represent a 
dangerous attempt to polarise a class 
struggle). With unemployment over 9 
per cent, excesses promote violence 
and find the government wavering 
between agressiveness and timidity. It 
is not exactly a propitious context for 
new investment. Would the $8om 
Aigle d’Or refinery which Ultramar 
has lately brought on stream at Levis, 
across the St Lawrence from Quebec 
City, be commissioned in today’s 
circumstances ? Business sentiment 
and investment intentions are fugitive 
things. 


there is the James Bay monster just 

starting. These represent Quebec at + h Q A + l Q n + l P* 

work in a context of decentralised I dvll IU LI I C r\ LI Q I 1 LI v/ 
federalism, and they have their pains, ^ 

like most large ventures, whether in The three maritime provinces—Nova since he has a gnat’s whisker majority, 
the private or public sectors. Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince he Is under pressure from all sorts of 


But a victory for the Levesque 
thesis, which seeks to give all political 
power to a Quebec that would yet 
retain access to a Canada-wide 
economy, would almost certainly have 
a devastating effect on these institu¬ 
tions. They represent one aspect of 
Quebec's attempt to lift itself up by 
applying its own new “ national ” 
thinking. It had to drive fast to make 


Edward Island, are the oldest con¬ 
stituents of Canada. Together with 
Newfoundland, which did not join 
confederation until 1949 , they 
present the country's most difficult 
socio-economic problems. By any 
administrative logic, the three pro¬ 
vinces should be bundled into one. 
But nobody will be crazy enough 
to try 


up for itihe neglect of reform and de- 
| velopment during the Duplessis regime; 
.. and so it is pressing on its credit 
;';^gaaits with the main jobs in educa- 
welfare only partly achieved. 
Jie and his lieutenants, par 
ues Parizeau, are 
ty and apparent 



gime; Prince Edward Island 

credit PEI is the one that seems least 
duca- viable. It has something over a million 
ieved. acres (not square miles) and about 
110,000 people, equipped with all the 
same apparatus of government as 
>arent Ontario, heavily supported by federal 
ng in giants, and to all intents and purposes 
^ * (not to mention a rotten 

of Ottawa. Its income 
on potatoes and tourism. 
if small and inefficient, but 
ip pride of ownership is focused 
it^which no amount of mitional 
plannirig is likely to budge. The 
Liberal premier Mr Alex Campbell, 


saw But that means offering piovmci&l 
was money to struggling businesses and 



supplicants. It makes planning sense to 
reduce the number of fishing centres 
from 70 to 14, but not to the 56 vocal 
villages who prefer to survive in their 
present hopeless state of too few fish 
and inadequate processing plants. And 
the potato growers still lose money ; 
another two cents a pound would bring 
a good living. It is anything but good 
now—less than $90 average a week. 

New Brunswick 


New Brunswick went Tory with 40- 
year-old Mr Richard Hatfield in 1970. 
The population is about 636,000 and is 
not growing. Nor is the labour force. 
But unemployment is rising, to that 
New Brunswick shows the same econo¬ 
mic inequality,, and the mmeapperertt 
impossibility of dosing its income gap 
against the Canadian average, as die 
other maritime*. In several repbrts of 
the Economic Council of Canada, Dr 
Arthur Smith, formerly its director, 
argued for a positive programme to¬ 
wards equalisation over a period of 
years, with special assistance for capital 
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average weekly industrial-wage a $111 
in New Brunswick, compared with 
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SPAN WORLD MARKETS 

from this treasary of aataral resources 

New Brunswick, on Canada's Atlantic coast, With these industrial advantages. New 

is a pivotal point of the sea lanes to the world's Brunswick has plentiful power and fresh water, 
mass markets... and linked to the North Ameri- stable labour, good education and training insti- 
can continent by modern land and air transpor- tutes, attractive cash grant incentives and 
tation systems. reasonable taxes. 

The Province is a treasury of natural Look to New Brunswick for industrial 

resources — vast and varied mineral deposits, opportunities^ — a location that spans world 
great forests, rich agricultural lands and the markets, 
bounties of adjacent seas. 


GOVERNMENT OF NEW BRUNSWICK 

For further Information contact: 

JOHN A. PATERSON, Agent General 
Now Brunswick Development Office 
60 Trafalgar Square 
London W.C. 2, England 
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Fish fingers might be better 


$155 for all Canada. A good deal of 
new investment has been going into 
wood-based industries, secondary 
manufactures and food processing, but 
many ventures are not working near 
capacity nor employing the expected 
numbers. A port extension at St John 
to ship out forest products and offload 
Volkswagen cars has been halved in 
size, and New Brunswick fears that 
Ottawa is favouring Halifax, NS with 
a single eastern port strategy in mind. 
Mr Hatfield proclaimed a target of 
40,000 new jobs by 1975 ; he doesn’t 
look at all likely to get them, unless he 
can bring about much closer trade 
links with Maine and the other north 
east States. 

Nova Scotia 

It is reported that Nova Scotia's 
Liberal premier, Mr Gerald Regan, 
openly wept when he was first told of 
the major gas stiike on Sable Island 
last June. Nova Scotia has done better 
than the other maritimes. Its new con¬ 
tainer terminal at Halifax works all 
year round and provides direct Cana¬ 
dian National hauls into Chicago, 
Toronto and Montreal. Long-term 
judgment about Sable Island is impos¬ 
sible at this early stage. It has given 
an impetus to other drilling off the 
east coast. If oil is eventually proved 
in quantity along the Grand Banks and 
off Nova Scotia, it will have Immense 
importance in the energy bargaining 
between Canada and the United States 
and the opening of mid-western 
American markets to Alberta produc¬ 
tion. 

What is known of Sable Island stops 
far short of that. But already Nova 
$cotia is preparing oil and gas legisla¬ 


tion, and is in a hassle with Ottawa 
about who owns the place. There it is, 
named in the ioo-year-old British 
North America Act, along with 
“ beacons, buoys and lighthouses ” as a 
responsibility of the Canadian govern¬ 
ment. In Nova Scotia’s Elections Act, 
it is in the Halifax riding, though 
nobody knows how many votes it casts. 

So who gets the oil royalties ? 
Oil exploration companies have been 
taking drilling licences from both 
federal and provincial authorities, pre¬ 
pared to pay either when they have 
fought out this question. Nova Scotia 
expects 100 per cent ; Mr Trudeau 
reckons it will be lucky to get 5 per 
cent since the island doesn’t belong to 
Nova Scotia anyway. It looks like a 
bonny fight in the Supreme Court. 

Expectations are building up of a 
major expansion of the uneconomic 
steel and coal industries—around 
£ioom having to be found for each. 
Strikes have played their part in 
frightening investment away, but Mr 
Regan has brought in strong legislation 
to curb them. He has some big head¬ 
aches about other big investments, 
particularly Deuterium, the heavy 
water plant at Glace Bay which was 
supposed to be in production by 1967 ; 
this has already cost over $8om (more 
than twice what was budgeted) and 
is now having another $9501 pumped 
into it by Ottawa—a piquant political 
decision since Mr Stanfield was 
premier when the project was commis¬ 
sioned. Another arises from the Miche- 
lin tyre plant, which American 
officials have attacked on the ground 
that it is subsidised by federal and 
provincial grants, the latter covering 
half the capital investment, This 
project was conceived with major 


export to the United States in mind, 
which must now be in question. 

Newfoundland , 

The federal department of regional 
economic expansion has been an 
undoubted disappointment to the 
maritimes, who criticise it for poor 
administration, unimaginative hand¬ 
ling of regional problems, grossly 
inflated bureaucracy and remoteness 
from the local problems it was intended 
to solve. The Atlantic Provinces Eco¬ 
nomic Council, which is a private 
sector organisation, has itself not made 
a conspicuous success of 17 years* work 
on Operation Bootstrap. Save in the 
widest regional sense, Newfoundland 
is sui generis . Mr “ Joey ” Smallwood 
led the island out of bankruptcy and 
into confederation as recently as 1949 
and after six elections was still in 
office with 39 Liberals in a House of 
42. He was truly able to claim diat the 
only industries that had been put into 
Newfoundland were the work of 
Liberal governments. 

He went aggressively for industrial 
investment, some of it unfortunately 
(though perhaps inevitably, given New¬ 
foundland’s indifferent resource base) 
not exactly out of the top drawer. For 
years people had waited for “ Joey ” 
to be toppled so that lids could be 
taken off suspected scandals. When he 
called his seventh election at the end 
of October, he had already suffered a 
considerable loss of support in the 
House. It seemed that lids might indeed 
be coining off, with increasing public 
criticism of Mr Smallwood’s wheeling 
and dealing with big business, which 
usually signed up on a minimum 
financial commitment—maximum 
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equity ” basis, getting the province to 
put up effectively most of the invest¬ 
ment. 

A prize example of this is the $155111 
oil refinery ($ioom from Newfound¬ 
land) at Come-by-Ohance. This has 
been developed and will be operated 
by Shaheen Natural Resources of New 
York. It is expected -to be going on 
stream at the end of this year. The 
tanker terminal which the federal 
government has undertaken to build is 
late in starting, and will not be ready 
until another, year later. So great 
arguments have been flying between 
St John’s and Ottawa. Meanwhile, 
Bowaters had given notice that they 
were shutting down newsprint capacity 
rated at 100,000 tons a year and em¬ 


CANADA 

ploying 1,200 men at Comer Brook. 

The result of the seventh election 
really finished “ Joey ” as he 
approached a spritely 71 complete with 
the inevitable lx>w tie and facile 
tongue. After cliff-hanging recounts, 
Mr Smallwood’s Liberals had 20 seats, 
the Progressive Conservatives under an 
enigmatic leader, Mr Frank Moores, 
had 2i, and the New' Labrador party 
obligingly returned its leader, Mr Tom 
Burgess, a fairly recent arrival from 
Dublin, who split with Mr Smallwood 
four years ago. Mr Burgess was success¬ 
fully wooed by the PC’s—in character 
with Newfoundland politics where 
there is more floor crossing than in 
an)* other parliamentary democracy. 
Mr Smallwood characteristically fought 
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for three months to retain what was no 
longer his, and is now back to his 
writing. 

There has been something very 
attractive about u Joey.'’ He made 
Newfoundland, and lived Newfound¬ 
land. He was corner-cutter and 
director of the big picture, though 
many of his industrial productions had 
grubby scenarios. He was the glib man 
of the people who told them what he 
thought was good for them. Plenty has 
been said and will be said against him. 
All the same this larger-than-life human 
being deserves a salute for nearly 25 
years of work—in the wav ithat he 
conceived it, lavishly garnished with 
political theatre—for his very own 
province. 


Resources and development 

J. B. S. Haldane wrote an essay " On being the right size." Canada's 
resources and their financing come in super-size, beyond Canada's means 
or markets. Time then, to look at who owns them and at some whoppers 
that are coming along 

Who owns Canada ? 


There is a depressing regularity in the 
re-examination by Canadians of who 
owns their country. Mr Walter 
Gordon, a former finance minister 
who became an archetypal economic 
■nationalist, published five years ago 
his “ Choice for Canada,” which 
argued that Canada had become 
dependent on regular supplies of 
foreign capital to cover its current 
account deficits. He concluded that the 
Canadian government must release the 
country from this predicament, which 
at any rate now seems much less built- 
in than Mr Gordon supposed, follow¬ 
ing the large surpluses that Canada has 
earned during the past two years. 



ChurchHI Fails and Big Alt 


There was the Watkins report in 1968 
and the Wahr. report in 1970. Now 
we have the Gray report, or rather 
parts of it, for the document entitled 
“Domestic Control of the National 
Economic Environment ; the Problems 
of Foreign Ownership and Control" 
that the minister of national revenue 
submitted to the cabinet last May has 
not been officially published. What has 
appeared is a leaked and condensed 
version published by The Canadian 
Forum. 

Fears of American absorption aie 
nothing new in Canadian history. 
More than a century ago, politicians 
in the northern American states were 


% 
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Another gushar ? 


proclaiming the “ manifest destiny ” 
of a wholly integrated North American 
continent. 'The British North America ^ 
Act of 1867 luckily headed that threat 
ofl\ Only three years ago, Mr George 
Ball caused great offence when he 
wrote: “ Canada, I have long 

believed, is fighting a rearguard action 
against the inevitable. . . . The result 
wrill inevitably be substantial economic 
integration which will require a 
progressively expanding area of 
common political decision.” So a 
century of Canadian nationhood, 
according to Mr Ball’s view, had been 
a total waste of time, falsely pursued 
for “ the psychic satisfaction of main¬ 
taining a separate national and 
political identity." 

The data have long shown that 
loreign control is characteristic of 
•aige sectors of Canadian corporate 
activity. In the manufacturing sector 
as a whole, it is put at 58 per cent of 
assets and 63 per cent of profits. But 
certain parts are much higher. Petro¬ 
leum and coal are virtually 100 per 
cent non-resident owned ; transport 
equipment and rubber products around 
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; 90 per cent; chemicals and tobacco 
f well over 80 per cent ; machinery over 
70 per cent; electrical products over 
60 per cent; paper nearly 40 per cent. 

1 And so on with lower but significant 
non-resident interests in metals and 
; minerals, miscellaneous manufacturing 
i and retail and wholesale trade. The 
| proportion of Canadian business assets 
! actually controlled by foreign interests 
; hplding more than 50 per cent of the 
I equity was below 27 per cent in 1968. 

It is only in some sectors, not all, that 
; the degree of foreign control is high, 
j, But high or low, American control 
{ (which it principally is) raises almost 
t hysterical objection by nationalist- 
l minded Canadians. It expresses itself 
Y in propositions ranging from “ Buy 
} Canada Back ” to an effective scrutiny 
: of takeovers and partial or total 
exclusion of foreign participation in 
certain key sectors, including utilities, 
public corporations and banking. 
Much foreign control in Canada 
; comes from an original need to duck 
under its high tariff wires, and an 
i inefficient performance was in plenty 
of cases virtually inevitable. Canadians 
have never been greatly excited by 
; their own industrial equities, and have 
long preferred to buy New York's. 
Canadian banks, which scoop up a 
; lazge proportion of Canadian savings, 

; are limited by law to a modest direct 
investment in any one company. It 
has long been accepted that domestic 
savings are insufficient to finance 
I' Canadian development, that without 
! foreign capital and technique advanc¬ 
ing Canadian growth and standards 
of living would be impossible, and that 
the companies that foreigners set up 
or buy are in any case Canadian 
entities subject to Canadian law. 


Against this, many Canadians, by 
ho means intensely nationalist, argue 
that there are real costs in over¬ 
dependence on foreign capital, such as 
a weakening of Canadian entre¬ 
preneurship and inadequate home- 
based research, and that since the 
United States has proved itself no 
longer sufficiently dependable as a 
principal source of capital, Canada 
should try to provide more of its invest¬ 
ment funds (and might surprise 
itself). It might be able to do so, a 
civil service team in Ontario suggests, 
M at a level required for healthy but 
not above-average economic growth.” 
JNow we have the Canadian Develop- 
tnt Corporation, with Mr Marshall 
jrowe (until recently one of the out- 
jding Ottawa officials) as president, 
it it has not yet made a real start 
as an engine for creating more invest¬ 



The Japs fish from Vancouver 

ment by Canadians in Canada. 

The Gray report considers the 
arguments for “screening” existing 
foreign-owned subsidiaries to measure 
their performance, and admits «the 
political difficulties. The Ontario 
report suggests that large Canadian 
corporations should be set up in impor¬ 
tant industrial sectors, with govern¬ 
ment support for research, so that they 
could in due course number among 
the world’s corporate giants. The more 
likely conclusion is that a screening 
board for new foreign investment in 
Canada might be set up, with all its 
uncertainties and delays, and with all 
the potential antagonisms between 
federal and provincial authorities. The 
first consideration in most of the 
provinces is to get new investment 
and development, no matter how it 
is financed. It would be hard for 
Ottawa to persuade Mr Bennett in 
British Columbia, Mr Lougheed in 
Alberta, Mr Blakeney in Saskat¬ 
chewan, Mr Schreyer in Manitoba, Mr 
Davis in Ontario, Mr Bourassa in 
Quebec and so on into the maritimes 
and Newfoundland, that the require¬ 
ments of a Canadian national identity 
that called for restraint of foreign 
capital were somehow compatible with 
slower giowth in its provincial 
constituents. 

So-called usurpation of Canadian 
resources by (principally) Americans 
is largely a reflection of the stimple 
economic fact that the enormous 
United States is sufficient in every¬ 
thing except materials to feed its 
rapacious industrial machine. Its 
energy shortages are clamant and only 
Canada can fill them. It must have 
Canadian lumber and forest products. 


It is short of most of the non-ferrous 
metals. It would like a lot of Canadian 
water. Canadians have a love-hate 
feeling about all this. Here they have 
Americans by the hip and ought to be 
able to dictate the terms. But these 
are capital intensive, not labour 
intensive, sectors, in which Canadians 
see themselves to be mere hewers of 
wood and drawers of water for that 
stinking rich giant to the south, with 
never a chance of becoming giants 
themselves. 

The farthest out nationalists, Mr 
Eric Kierans for example, argue 
passionately that Canada should cap 
its oil and gas and restrict its felling 
and mining to conserve these irreplace¬ 
able resources for Canada’s own use, 
even if it takes a hundred years, 
rather than sell out the Canadian 
birthright to Americans too cheaply 
today. But this is only the logical limit 
of the proposition that Canada’s 
national interest requires its federal 
and provincial governments to drive 
hard bargains for the provision of 
resources against the provision of 
foreign investment to extract them. 

Though Canada too often sees itself 
as wide open to exploitation, it is in 
fact far from defenceless. The energy 
tease between Ottawa and Washington 
seems likely to be good until the end of 
this century and Ottawa is capable 
of winning much of it. There was a 
hint of this in October when Ottawa 
said that everybody was too flaked out 
to take up the joint energy discussions 
that were then due to restart. But it is 
futile to expect Canadians to provide 
more than a modest part of the finance 
and the technical support to develop 
and transport the gas and oil that the 
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If you need financial services in Canada, contact Royal Trust. Royal Trust is 
Canada's largest trustee with over 10 billion dollars under administration. It 
was founded in 1892 and today offers a wide range of financial services and 
expertise. 


For Corporations 
& Financial Institutions 
Real Estate Broker 
Pension Fund Manager 
Mortgage Loans 
Leasebacks 
Term Loans 
Debenture Trustee 
Stock Registrar 
Stock Transfer Agency 
Demand & Term Deposits 


For Individuals 
Investment Management 
Real Estate Broker 
Safe Custody 
Savings Deposits 
Chequing Accounts 
Pooled Investment Funds 
Term Deposits 
Mortgage Loans 
Executor & Trustee 


More and more people are turning 
to interesting investment possi¬ 
bilities in Canada. Because of the 
country's economic growth and 
financial prosperity, it is a preferred 
area for overseas investors. Royal 
Trust can ably serve this market 
with 70 offices from coast to coast 
in Canada. 

As the country’s biggest trust com¬ 
pany, Royal Trust provides a large 
experienced staff and up-to-date 
equipment to handle your affairs. 

If you contemplate investment 
related to Canada, find out about 
Royal Trust. We take care of your 
business because we care about your 
business. 


Foreign Offices are located in: 

• London, England • Dublin, Ireland 

• St. Helier, Jersey, Channel Islands 

• Nassau, Bahamas • Georgetown, 
Cayman Islands • Hamilton, 
Bermuda • Vila, New Hebrides 

• San Diego, California 

For fu'rther information please contact: 

H. E. Trenholme, Assistant Vice President, 
International Services, 

Royal Trust Co. Head Office: 

630 Dorchester Blvd. West, 

Montreal 101, Canada 
Cable: Royal Trust Montreal 

International Services* 

Royal Trust 
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THE NEW APPROACH TO CANADA and 
THE EASTERN UNITED STATES 

IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN : 

# Proximity to the markets of eastern North America 

# A new 22-fathom, year-round superport at the Strait 
of Cdnso, capable of providing outstanding facilities 
for the largest bulk cargoes 

# A skilled labour force backed by intensive training 
programmes 

# Existing industries including coal, steel, oil refining, 
pulp and newsprint 

# Ample land, water and power 

# A largely unspoiled environment in beautiful country 

# Strong financial incentives for development 


Contact the Cape Breton Development Corporation, established by the Government of Canada, to encourage economic 
diversification. 



CAPE BRETON DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 

BOX 1330, SYDNEY, NOVA SCOTIA, CANADA. 






In Canada, CP Hotels 
really open doors. 

For businessmen visiting Canada, 
staying at a CP Hotel is the best entree 
into Canadian business circles you 
could hope for. 

CP Hotels, stretching coast to coast, 
are the best hotels equipped for 
meetings, conventions and everything a 
businessman could need. Canadian 
businessmen will be impressed 
to find you there. 

Canadian Pacific isn’t just hotels. 
They operate sea, rail road and air 
services too. Find out everything 
Canadian Pacific has to offer the 
businessman in Canada by contacting 
your travel agent now. After all, we have 
the key to the doors. 

Call: YourTravel Agent or 
American Express Space Bank 
01493 7060 and 
R.M.Brooker 01-836 1942 

CP 

Hotels 
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United States direly needs. 

Mr Trudeau claims tha«t he gained 
assurance from President Nixon when 
the two met in December that there 
would be no American interference 
with any steps that the federal govern¬ 
ment might take in picking and choos¬ 
ing between proposals for foreign 
investment in Canada. How federal 
controls could be set up without 
interfering with provincial intentions 


Mighty big inch 

Man gets to the limits of technology 
and resources and then breaks through 
them into new fields of challenge. At 
least he has so far. The frontier that 
he is now trying to break through is 
1 ,ooo miles of Arctic tundra and 
permafrost to bring out the oil 
and gas from Prudhoe Bay. The oil 
will go across Alaska by pipe to Valdez 
and thence by tanker to the western 
states. The gas, which has to be 
handled simultaneously with the lift¬ 
ing of oil (since nobody would dare 
to risk the environmental hazards of 
flaring it off in the Arctic) may, if 
present hopes are realised, be taken 
2,500 miles by 48-inch pipe from 
Prudhoe Bay to Emerson, on the 
Manitoba-North Dakota border, the 
point at which Alberta gas is already 
taken off into the Great Lakes gas 
system. (A second line to the western 
states via British Columbia is also 
possible.) 

The price? Three billion dollars, to 
carry gas through Canada into the 
central American market. The difficul¬ 
ties are fantastic and the risks 
enormous. But the clear failure of the 
Manhattan project, when die American 
giant tanker tried to make the route 
through the North West Passage in 
1969, seemed to show that there was 
no hope of regular gas shipment by 
sea. Nor is there any certain experience 
of running 3 billion cubic feet of 
gas a day through Arctic regions. Every 
100 miles huge fridges would be 
needed to get its temperature down 
below freezing point after passing 
through the compressor stations ; these 
would be needed to drive the gas 
through in commercial quantity, and 
would have to be powered by jet 
engines. 

Temperature balances, the effects of 
burying pipe 8ft deep compared 
with running it on stilts or berms 
above ground, how to get 1,000 
miles of ditch 5ft x 8ft dug through 
permafrost which murders the teeth 


CANADA 

on foreign investment is hard to see. 
As this survey is written there has 
been no federal government decision 
about the screening proposals in the 
Gray report. They do not sound too 
ferocious but could they be trusted to 
work quickly as each case came under 
scrutiny? Capital controls for a 
developing country are likely to create 
as many new pains as permanent 
solutions. 


on the excavator, how to preserve the 
delicate balance of environment and 
ecology so that there is no danger 
of thermal erosion by the removal of 
the 18-inch wad of moss that protects 
the permafrost all along the Arctic 
route, guarantees against system 
failure in the remotest block on the 
line. All these problems have been 
under examination at the North¬ 
west Project’s Arctic test station at 
Sans Sault, at the junction of the 
Mackenzie and Mountain rivers. It has 
been conducting ecological surveys in 
the hope of avoiding collision between 
the natural life and the construction 
and operation of the pipeline. Musk¬ 
rats and mice are a real headache ; 
so are ravens which strip insulation off 
pipe and buildings. 

Then there is the question : how do 
you get the pipe there ? Portable pipe 
mills, some people say, which convert 
steel plate into pipe on the spot. Not 
good enough, say others ; they would 
be an environmental hazard lin them¬ 
selves and could not produce pipe to 
the exacting standards that the line 
must have to avoid any risk of brittle 
fracture. 
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At least the pipeliners are n&t 
smashing through every natural* 
obstacle as they have done before now ; 
the fact that they daren’t is a gain 
for mankind. The federal government 
has laid down guidelines and will insist 
on the training and employment of 
local Eskimos and Indians. There are 
two study groups at work: Gas 
Arctic Systems (led on the Canadian 
side by Alberta Gas Trunk Line and 
the Canadian National Railway) and 
Northwest Project (TransCanada Pipe 
Lines with Atlantic Richfield, Humble 
Oil, Sohio, among others). Compara¬ 
tive study is one thing, but financing, 
construction and operation will call 
for all the resources of both consortia 
arid plenty of other participants too. 

The financial account for supply 
connection alone to the North Slope 
region will be, say, $2$ billion for oil 
through to Valdez and $3 billion for 
gas into the central states. Demands 
of this size would put a vast strain on 
the biggest financial markets, even 
spread over as long a period as 10 
years. And apart from Prudhoe Bay 
there are Canada’s own North Slope 
discoveries in the Mackenzie delta, 
which some judges reckon may be 
bigger than Prudhoe within 10 
years, and the even more remote but 
potentially enormous gas fields being 
prospected in the Arctic, islands by 
Panarctic (a Canadian consortium 
with federal government participa¬ 
tion). Mackenzie oil and gas would 
demand American outlets before there 
could be any thought of transmission 
lines, and the gas would have to be 
linked with the line from Prudhoe. 
Bang goes another $2 billion. Nobody 
has yet begun to fathom a way for 
getting gas out of King Christian or 
Melville or the even more remote 
Ellesmere Island, if gas is discovered 


How the gas might go 
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Canada owns quite a bit of itself 

there, except that it must lye by pipe 
and could not he by tanker, with only 
21 ice-free days to operate in. 

None of this gas, ll and when 
delivered into the American market, 
will be cheap. Transport costs and 
Arctic working conditions will make it 
high in relation to the cost of current 
American supplies. But by 1985) 
it could be that American gas 
production may not even meet one- 
third of the possible demand; and even 
the potential gas supply (only 15 per 
cent as yet actually discovered) from 
the Arctic regions as a whole might 
cover present American and Canadian 
requirements for no more than 30 
years. 

Great technical, financial and politi¬ 
cal squeezes are involved in this devel¬ 
opment. These are resources that are 
totally beyond Canada’s needs, and 
can be developed only with universal 
technique (including perhaps Russian) 
and predominantly with American 
capital. Otherwise the potential will 
sit under the permafrost waiting for 
that remotely improbable day when 
Canada will be able to do the job 
itself and for its own needs. If, at the 


’ end of that century or more, new 
ways of developing energy have been 
found, as they will have to be, gas may 
by then have gone the way of coal. 
The United States is not incapable of 
going it alone and developing its 
known, though much dearer, secondary 
reserves of gas, oil and coal. 

This says nothing about other 
Canadian resources, such as the devel¬ 
opment of synthetic crude from the 
Athabasca tar sands (costing say $3^ 
billion for 1111 barrels daily output and 
transport) or the finding of gas and 
oil off the Atlantic coast (as last year 
on Sable Island). Canadians are too 
sensible to bottle this development up, 
if they can find markets at right prices. 
If they did, exploration would dwindle 
and production would soon start to 
decline, leaving Canada with potential 
riches but painful present shortages 
and without any of the economic 
stimulus that has plainly been so 
important a factor in the expansion, 
not merely of Alberta, but of Canada 
as a whole. Whether Canada likes it 
or not, it has hecome a high roller in 
the energy game and the odds are more 
than shaded in its favour. 


All you need is a billion 


Our survey in 1967 took a look (from 
the comfortable distance of Montreal) 
at the start of work on the Churchill 
Falls power project in Labrador. It 
seemed only right to brave the terrors 
of Westmount Square again to check 
on the progress of a venture that 
started^ the imaginations of “ Joey ” 


Smallwood and Mr-Edmund de Roth¬ 
schild in 1952 and will be operating 
commercially on schedule this May. On 
the way, there were some difficulties 
to be licked—like finding $1 billion ; 
providing for a peak work force 
of 4,000, a bilingual school for 300 
children, and a hospital where 50 


babies have been born; vast volumes 
of earth moving, rock drilling, con¬ 
crete pouring and steel erection. 
Churchill Falls, which was a rugged 
waste of rock and uncontrolled water, 
has been turned in five years into a 
power plant in being, well ahead of 
scheduled completion in 1976, with a 
civilised township to go with it, and 
two commercial airline services. There 
has been tragedy, too, when Don 
McParland and a number of his col¬ 
leagues in top management were lost 
in a plane crash late in 1969. 

Large financial commitments for 
ventures stretching over several years 
are risky business not only because of 
inflation but also because of the still 
imperfect, though certainly improved, 
techniques of development planning 
and management. In this sense, 
Churchill Falls, as a private sector 
enterprise (under British Newfound¬ 
land Corporation and linked to RTZ) 
serving a public sector customer 
(Quebec Hydro) offers many useful 
lessons to Canada, in power and other 
development. It is more than well 
supplied with cash, even though the 
floating of the Canadian dollar 
may cost it $Can25m because of 
smaller realisations from American 
funds. But that it counts as no more 
than a minor annoyance. It had to 
create a new management team and 
inspire it with Mr McParland’s drive 
and imagination. Its work was dis¬ 
rupted by a summer-long rail stoppage 
in 1969, but that has long since been 
caught up. The first two generating 
units have been on test and installing 
the other nine by 1976 looks like an 
engineering commonplace at which an 
ignorant scribbler should still tip his 
hat. They have gone on threading 
power lines to the Quebec border 
through the deep midwinter. 

There is no safer guess than that all 
will be ready for the official opening 
this June. Poor “ Joey ” in deep politi¬ 
cal trouble after the Newfoundland 
election last October and now turned 
out, will be there, setting the seal on 
what was conceivably his best venture 
in persuading private capital to bring 
economic development to the rugged 
domain which he ruled for as long as 
22 years. There are some others 
on which he may be open to criticism 
—but not Churchill Falls. Skill and 
teamwork of this sort ought, if possible, 
to be kept together and used to serve 
other regions of Canada, not just that 
part of it that, Jacques Cartier declared 
four centuries ago, God gave to Cain 
and had nothing to offer to mankind. 
It took Brinco to prove him wrong. 
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Its elements combine to provide the fastest 
surface link between Europe and the heart of 
North America. 

• An uncongested ship/rail interface. 

• Superb handling facilities and performance. 

• Regular, direct rail service to streamlined, 
modern, inland depots at Montreal, Toronto, Detroit 
and Chicago. 

• Direct ocean service to and from major 
European and Australasian ports. 


And, it’s 500 miles closer to 
Europe than other major east 
coast North American ports. 


0^halicon 

Halifax International Containers Limited 
Suite 1310, Scotia Squar* 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 


European Manager Mr John Marrhuw^ 
fiO Irgfalgar Squaro, London WC ? 

01 93O6A04/6 


TELEPHONE (902J 429 4350 
TELf X 014 422HB5 
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Or would $7 billion db ? 

Six hundred miles south west of 
Churchill Falls and 500 miles north 
of Montreal is James Bay, the south* 
eastern extension of Hudson Bay. Last 
July, “Her Majesty, with the advice 
and consent of the national assembly 
of Quebec,” as the heading goes, 
enacted a bill ito inooiporaite the James 
Bay Development Corporation to 
develop the natural resources of the 
area. They may include other things 
than hydro potential, but that will be 
enough to go on with for several yeairs. 
For $7 billion James Bay can buy 
1 am fcW of power capacity, compared 
with 5im kW for $1 billion ait 
Churchill Falls. 


mining, oil, forestry, fishing and hunt¬ 
ing, and tourism. The area of 100,000 
square miles is virtually empty except 
for five important rivers, some timber 
of doubtful economic value, and rich 
wildlife. Just to keep the potential size 
of James Bay in perspective. Quebec 
Hydro’s present funded debt is about 
$3 billion, which has bought 11.4m kW 
of capacity. Add another billion for 
Churchill Falls which will give Hydro 
the benefit of sJm kW in 1976. 
The full programme of development 
at James Bay would nearly double 
this total money, for about two-thirds 
of the capacity. 

Nothing on this scale and of this 


complexity has been attempted in the (yj 
western world. Any form of corpora* ^ 
tion might well have nerves about the 4 j 
job, and two public corporations, 
between which there are evidently deli¬ 
cate relations, more than most. If the 
first generator is to be running by 1978, 
the power company must make an 
immediate start, with nothing yet 
secure about technical and management 
staffs or about the bulk of the money. 
One has to begin somewhere, as 
Churchill Falls did. There must be 
doubts about this whopper. But 
whopper there has to be somewhere to 
meet Quebec’s needs and only men can 
build it. 


SEVSi.t Towards the new Canada 


one of their greatest assets, for it gives 
them power at four mils a unit. James 
Bay will cost twice that but would 
still produce at one-third below thennal 
power cost. Quebec’s power needs are 
growing at such a rate that if James 
Bay were developed in seven stages it 
could cover—just about—the likely 
growth of demand up to 1984. 

There is some understandable scepti¬ 
cism about these long-term projections. 
If the pace of cost inflation gets hotter 
and interest rates cannot be kept down, 
even to 10 per cent, the financial 
estimates will go soaring, though in 
terms of real advantage such an 
assembly of projects may be no worse 
by 1984 and doubtless better there¬ 
after : $7 billion, give or take a billion, 
is the target that James Nadeau, 
JBDC’s chairman, has to find over the 
next 12 years, and although his pre¬ 
vious business career will clearly be 
helpful, it cannot be said to have equip¬ 
ped him with specialist experience in 
raising such astronomical money. 

There are also complex, and even 
perplexing, relations between JBDC, as 
enacted, and Quebec Hydro. The 
Hydro will hold 51 per cent in the 
power company that JBDC is required 
to set up, while the latter cannot hold 
more than 40 per cent. Quebec Hydro 
will be its sole customer. So it might 
well be asked who is supposed to be 
the boss. It is a strange structure, but 
possibly the best contrivance for freeing 
the Hydro from the responsibility 
of being its own contractor which 
has been a headache in its develop¬ 
ment of the Manioouagan and 
Outaides rivers. As for JBDC, its 40 
per cent interest represents an impor¬ 
tant responsibility as a starter to other 
possible developments in the fields of 


“ Canadianness ” is impossible to put 
in precise terms. Start to define it and 
you are soon landed with more quali¬ 
fications than positive statements. But 
one statement cannot be gainsaid. 
Whatever Canada is—English and 
French in culture, segmented by huge 
natural barriers of distance, water and 
rock, where regional loyalties can be 
stronger than na^onal—it can only be 
undone by Canadians themselves. The 
fear of America which bound Canada 
into confederation a century ago is 
latent in the envy of American power 
and wealth, the sensitivity to American 
slight, and the criticism of American 
policies. But the American superpower 
which could have possessed Canada (as 
other superpowers have regularly 
grabbed their neighbours) has been the 
main means of bringing expansion and 
the better life to Canada. 

“ By buying us,” Canadian national¬ 


ists would say, “ and by infecting pur 1 

culture.” True, up to a point, but the j 

differences are still most important. | 

Each country looks for improving j 

standards and a wider distribution of * 
wealth ; each wants a good environ¬ 
ment and a higher quality of life. But 
in many respects, Canada is in front. 

It has better national and regional 
government, a superior judicial system, 
more advanced social welfare pro¬ 
grammes (costly and inefficient though 
they may seem), a secure economic 
progress at home and in overseas 
housekeeping, less pollution and vio¬ 
lence, and fewer divisive strains. 

This is not the judgment that 
emerges from those bouts of Canadian 
self-pity that assail the country from 
time to time. But on a steadier view, 
and despite all the things that are far 
short of ideal (and where is every¬ 
thing ideal, except in the eyes of com- 



The life isn't had 
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missars ?) the reality of nationhood is 
coming closer in the decent pragmatic 
way that has always been a Canadian 
characteristic in moods of self* 
confidence. 

There is much to be confident 
about, and much less to deplore than 
formerly, in the Canadian scene. Some 
of the moralising has gone out. of 
fashion in Canada’s international deal¬ 
ings. It is less absorbed by ambitions of 
14 bridgemanship ” between east and 
west, rich and poor, north and Latin 
America. Participation in external 
oiganisations and international affairs 
is more involved with Canadian inter¬ 
ests and less with “ do-gooding.” With 
the apparent lifting of a Russian threat, 
co-operative continental defence with 
the Americans (with all the prickly 
questions of sovereignty) has ceased to 
be a major concern. Norad and 
Bomarc are almost forgotten. Mr 
Trudeau had his own way on 
Canadian policy towards Nato, 
which decided for more homeland 
protection and a reduced physical pre¬ 
sence in Europe. Many people outside 
Canada regretted the method and 
doubted the wisdom of his decision. 
Yet it can hardly be said that it was 
wrong for Canada in its new lower 
profile in international affairs. 

Mr Trudeau ha* tried to widen 
Canada’s relations by visits to the 
USSR and a return visit in October 
by Mr Kosygin. Whether trade and 
diplomatic relations will blossom from 
this exchange lias yet to be seen. The 
two economies are not especially com¬ 
plementary, though there may be 
good opportunities for expanding trade 
in manufactures, plant, and occa¬ 
sionally wheat. And it has now become 
clear that, in Canadian dollar terms, 
Russia can be an effective competitor, 
even against the Japanese, for sophis¬ 
ticated generating plant. 

Mr Trudeau’s first anxiety was 
to ensure that the country’s guest 
was insulated from incivility, 
which meant the laying-on of the 
biggest security operation that Canada 
can ever have known. What was visible 
of the Kosygin visit in October (and 
a good deal was to your correspondent) 
was that Canada as a whole was far 
from adopting the Russians as a 
countervailing force to the Americans. 

The real objective for Canadians 
remains what it has always been— 
to keep all reasonable independence 
from the United States, but to live 
and prosper in a North American 
environment, not to be overwhelmed 
by the economic power and the cultural 
standards of the southern neighbour, 


pi wurnw* 

but to enjoy as much as is. possible of problems of the age—waywardness 
the standards of the average American, among the young, drugs, over-reacting 
Canada has realised in recent years police and even governments. But the 
that this degree of relative, not total, steadiness is there too, and provides 
independence exacts its price, a counterweight to the merely trendy. 
Canadians cannot ask more of Canada is in the enviable position of 
their own economy than it can fairly being able to build on what is bright 
provide ; they cannot expect social and new without having to abandon 
security and assistance for regional the traditions and wisdoms that have 
development and equal standards with been painfully learned in the past 
Americans when their average output century. It is the reasonableness of 
is a fifth lower than the average most of Canadian life that makes an 
American’s. immediate appeal. 

Indeed, only a beginning has been Canadians seem well able to look 
made in the successful management of after themselves. They are not going 
the Canadian economy. But it has in to take on the United States in any 
many respects been more successful economic power battle. The national- 
than the efforts of supposedly more ists will not bottle up Canada’s 
sophisticated countries elsewhere. In resources to deprive the United States 
the past three years, there has been a of raw materials. But they have had a 
better containment of inflationary serious shock in the past six months 
forces, much more success in handling when the United States seemed to 
the external account, coping with the lurch into protectionism, A growing 
strength of the Canadian dollar Which sense of security for Canada can 
has arisen from the export of inflation only emerge from a well-functioning 
from the United States, and a better international system. The one that 
oiganising and financing of Canadian temporarily collapsed last August 
capital formation. worked better than many people 

A country that spends no more than allowed, but the December " resettle- 
a third of its national income through ment ” still leaves too many strings 
the public sector should still have a untied for Canada’s total comfort, 
real element of capitalist dynamism This should be a time for optimism 
about it. The protestant ethic of work- in Canada. Mistakes will occur ; intri- 
ing harder for a better income is still cate balances between federal and 
there, despite the siren songs of wel- provincial power will go wrong ; the 
fare. In education the system works struggle in French Canada will 

by self-help as much as by grant, and continue ; envy and mistrust of the 
it cannot be utterly despicable with an American powerhouse will always be 
undergraduate total of over 525,000 there. The difficulties in Canada 
compared with 600,000 for more than certainly speak for themselves. But 
twice the population in the United economic advance, more civilised living 
Kingdom. The dog can still see the and cultural progress have been there 
rabbit, and broadly he still wants to. to see over the years, and they will 

Of course, there are the inevitable gather heightened pace in the future. 



... But its great whan it goes 
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Nesbitt, Thomson 

Canadian Investments 

1 , Union Court, Old Broad Street, London, EC2N 1DY, England. 


Specialising in 

CANADIAN INVESTMENT RESEARCH 
CANADIAN MERGERS AND ACQUISITIONS 

PRIMARY AND SECONDARY MARKETS IN CANADIAN AND EURO DOLLAR SECURITIES 
PRIVATE EURO-CURRENCY PLACEMENTS 
BLOCK STOCK TRADING 


MEMBER OF THE HEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, TORONTO, MONTREAL, 
AND ALL PRINCIPAL CANADIAN STOCK EXCHANGES 


BRITAIN 

into 

EUROPE 

Britain no longer hat to choose between the continent of Europe 
and the open sea. It needs both. And the continent of Europe 
needs Britain and the open seas it will bring into Europe with it. 

The Bs s asmi st has prepared a 52-page booklet on the 
detailed and broad implications of British entry. It does not 
hide the many doubts; it answers them. This booklet is based 
on updated versions of the dozen widely read briefs published 
in The Economist between 24 April and 10 July 1971. 


Hstss for rnorln ts from Tkt Icsasadst 

Inland and surface mail 30p, airmail 45p (US$1 25). 
Postage is included. 


BRIEF BOOKS 

This background aeries of 28-page briefs, illustrated with maps, 
charts ana photographs, looks at some current world problems 
and isolates the real issues. 
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Or why should a Japanese exporter seek financing 
from the same source for a distribution center in the 
United States? Or to get raw materials from Asia? 

The answer is: People. Bank of Montreal 


a riant in Australia? ,. 

* * ’ ’ ii *’ 

;porter seek financing efltew fe atgjdr igtktagai'ttfMjjij 




itabie punctuality. People who can do the same tor you, 

Anywhere in tha Changing.world. With the surety and 
dispatch of international bankers who know what ^ 
they’re about. gj 

Call on John Kektemtan in Ditsseldorf. Bill 
in Melbourne. Peter Blanar in Tokyo. A1 Horton 
kt New York. Hal Hartmann in Hong Kong. And Thd 
194)00 otber aank of Mwitwaipeopte to over 1,100 


1 I^UPiVpfpS VtW w 


Bank of MoWSHMjf’ 
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Howto survive 

fa toe Canadian climate. 


Whether you’re coming to do 
business in Canada for the first time, 
or you’re already here, speak to the 
people who really know Canadian 
business. And can help ensure that 
your stay in Canada will be a long 
and profitable one. 

We’re the people. 

We’m Southam Business, part 
of the $120 million Southam Press 
publishing and communications 
company. 

We not only publish over 70 
business publications and annuals in 
English and French that cover every 
important business and industry, 
but we also have a whole range of 
communications services that 


can help you sell your products or 
services within Canada’s $85 billion 
economy. 

You can benefit from Southam 
Marketing Research Services. Our 
Direct Mail, Fulfillment and Redemp¬ 
tion services, Or participate in one of 
our 26 trade shows, where you can 
sell face-to-face to real prospects. 

If you're in the construction in¬ 
dustry, we can provide you with vital 
information that will enable you to 
bid on specific projects, or communi¬ 
cate the value of your products or 
services to potential customers. 

You can also make use of our 
Marketing Communications Divi¬ 
sion, a complete writing and editorial 


service staffed with experienced 
writers, artists, and photographers 
who can create printed communica¬ 
tions suited to any business or in¬ 
dustry. And with assurance that every 
nuance of language in Canada is fully 
recognized. 

And if you want to set up a pro¬ 
fessionally-run sales seminar, you can 
also call on us. 

One more thing. We've even 
helped companies to find the 
right distributor or agent for their 
products. 

So if you want to be a success in 
Canada, get in touch with us now. 
And start to enjoy the Canadian 
climate. 



Southam Business. 


Where you can get all the help you need. 

I l 

j Southam Business Publications Limited, | 

I 1450 Don Mills Road, Don Mills, Ontario (416) 445-6641 I 

I I’m planning on staying a long time in Canada. I 

j Please send me your free brochure “A brief case for com- | 

| municating". j 

] Name---- 

J Company-j 


Address. 
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In Canada there is an environment 
for growth, profit and rewarding 
results 

Guelph 

(pronounced GWELF) ■ 

focal point for raw materials, energy 
and transportation 

Guelph 

is within $140 billion market area 

Guelph 

has a continuing projected 
growth plan 

Guelph 

has greater advantages for industry 

Guelph 

Where 175 diversified 
industries prosper. 



Write for a GUELPH brochure to: 
Ralph W. Smith, Commissioner, 
Guelph Industrial & Economic 
Development Commission, 

(Dept. N), City Hall, 

Guelph, Ontario, Canada. 



Free! Lavish full colour brochure, 
plus a folder just loaded with facts. 
It tells you everything you need 
to know when you 're considering 
Calgary as a site for your company. 

For instance, did you know there 
are no sales or estate taxes in 
Calgary or Alberta ? And that 
It's the most economical distribu¬ 
tion centre for Western Canada? 

It's also a city that is planning for 
tomorrow, because its population 
and economy are booming today. 

For full details on industrial 
growth and site location, write to: 
Ken Ford, Director, 

Industrial Development, 

P.O. Box 2100, 

Calgary 2, Alberta, Canada. 

THE 
CITY 
OF CALGARY 

Department of Industrial Development 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada 




Have your cake 
and eat it too? 

Businesswise and livingwise, Quebec City is a wise choice. 



And with very good reasons Look Strategic location gateway to major Canadian. 
North American and European markets Six fully-improved industrial parks, including 
a regional one, (1,000 acres) and the Beauport flats (3.000 acres) for seaboard indus¬ 
trial sites A fast growing container handling port Within immediate access to air, rail 
and year-round deep sea transportation Young, educated, stable and homogeneous 
labor force Vocational, technical, trade and University training Federal aids up to 
$30,000.00 per job to manufacturing industries 

All this is bread to the life of your business. But what about the delicacies for you and 
your personnel? 

Quebec City A unique city Simply outstanding to live in Aside from offering full com¬ 
mercial and professional services, a community life rich in cultural events, Quebec 
City boasts one of the largest shopping center complex in Canada The Food world 
renowned 15 golf courses, 4 ski centers, a large and modern marina and so on In fact, 
all seasons outdoor sports easily accessible 
Hows that’ For you, your employees, your business 

Where will you find such a combination of business opportunities and pleasant living 
conditions? 

For further detailed information, write to 


The Quebec Urban Community 

Industrial Promotion Department, 

880, Chemin Ste-Foy, Quebec 6, Canada 
Telephone (418) 681-9611 














We deliver Canada. M 


In the 10J winters that we've been 
around in Canada, Royal Bankers have 
moved from the 6 dog power sled to the 
172,000 lbs. thrust of the 747. And that’s 
the kind of Canada we can deliver - 


The helpful bank has 
your new copy of 
Businessman’s Canada 


urban, industrial, and growing. If your company would like 
to grow in this kind of environment, we have over 1,200 
branches coast to coast. For starters, our BUSINESSMAN’S 
CANADA gives you just about all the practical informa¬ 
tion you need about taxes, labour, tariffs, government 
policies, economic conditions and regional differences. 
The book is yours, in fair exchange for a request on your 
corporate letterhead. Then see just how helpful we can be. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 

London. 6 Lothbury, EC2V7HR. Tel 01 -606 6633. 

2 Cocksnur St. SW1Y5BQ. Tel 01 -930 7971 
Paris, 3 Rue Scribe. Paris 9eme Tel 7420240. 

Regional representatives in Brussels and Frankfurt 
Head Office. Place Ville Marie. Montreal 

Argentina • Bahamas • Belgium • Brazil • British Honduras • Cayman • Colombia • Dominican Republic • Eastern Caribbean * France • French West Indies 
Germany'Great Britain •Guyana ■ Haiii* Hong Fong* Jamaica-Japan'Lebanon-Puerto Rico 'Trinidad & Tobago* United States-Venezuela-Virgin Islands 
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The great simplifier 

ADENAUER 

By Terence Prittie. 

Tom Stacey. 344 pages. £4.20. 

Konrad Adenauer was already 73 when 
he became the first chancellor of the 
Federal German Republic and conse¬ 
quently of importance to the world at 
large. The comparatively young 
biographer’s information concerning 
the previous years has perforce been 
mostly secondhand. But, as the Man¬ 
chester Guardian’s correspondent in 
Germany from 1946 to 1963, Mr 
Terence Prittie was an eye-witness of 
much of the drama of Dr Adenauer’s 
emergence, achievements, setbacks and 
decline. Himself of Irish blood—though 
not a Catholic like Dr Adenauer—the 
customarily cool reporter occasionally 
let himself be carried away also into 
participation. In a footnote Mr Prittie 
tells of a characteristic tiff (over res¬ 
ponsibility for the war) that he had 
with Dr Adenauer at dinner in the 
Palais Schaumburg in 1930. It broke 
up the party. 

Mr Prittie’s footnotes testify impres¬ 
sively to the authority of the sources of 
his narrative. The most frequently cited 
channel of information is “ in conversa¬ 
tion with” or “in a letter to*’ the 
author. His biography is scrupulously 
fair and highly interesting. The Ger¬ 
man edition has been warmly praised. 
Mr Prittie has been in touch with most 
of Dr Adenauer’s surviving colleagues 
and associates, both the admiring and 
the critical. Among the talkers and 
correspondents named are such as 
Hans Globke, Felix von Eckardt, 
Herbert Blankenhorn, Walter Hall- 
stein, Heinrich Krone, Ludwig Erhardt, 
Gerhard Schroder, Erich Mende, Lord 
Robertson, Sir Christopher Steel, and 
Dr Adenauer’s sons, daughters and 
grandchildren. 

Herr Erhardt, the bold sponsor of the 
“social market economy” whose 
political talents Dr Adenauer openly 
slighted, remarked to the author that 
Dr Adenauer’s salient personal charac¬ 
teristic was “ contempt for humanity.” 
Herr Schroder’s diagnosis was much 
the same. There is some truth in it, 
but only some. Dr Adenauer's long ex¬ 
perience of the vicissitudes erf public 
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life—he had been in local government 
and contemplative retirement for some 
40 years before he appeared in the 
wider arena—had taught him to suspect 
human motives and pretensions, and 
to be unsurprised by individual and col¬ 
lective folly. He was cynical about 
humanity like La Rochefoucauld, 
rather than savage like Swift. He largely 
disregarded the factors of popularity 
and unpopularity that tax most younger 
men in public life. He was no longer 
on the make, either for himself or his 
family. If he had any fear it was for 
the future of his concept of western 
civilisation. 

Dr Adenauer’s unflappable stub¬ 
bornness vexed many persons in his 
lifetime. Yet in the event he proved to 
be just the man the crushed Germans 
needed in the confusion of the 194°$ 
and evolution of the 1950s and 1960s— 
experienced, down-to-earth, unosten¬ 
tatious yet naturally dignified, ready to 
accept responsibility in daunting cir¬ 
cumstances, and a man who had not 
only resisted nazism from the first but 
was seen to be capable of resisting as 
well as co-operating with the occupying 
powers. He reconciled Germany with 
today’s developing European com¬ 
munity. He initiated reconciliation with 
Israel. 

To M. Francois-Poncet Dr Adenauer 
was “the great simplifier.” That was 


what the majority of bewildered Ger¬ 
mans especially liked about him, at 
least A »t fust Many have since re¬ 
proached him with having aggiavated 
intra-CJerman estrangement through 
allying the Federal Republic exclusively 
with the west, But things were simpler 
then than they are today. In 1948, less 
than a year after Dr Adenauer had 
become chancellor, Soviet-supported 
Communists had seized power in 
Czechoslovakia and Soviet troops had 
begun the blockade of Berlin 

Accidental man _ 

A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS 

By Goronwy Rees. 

Chatto and Windus. 270 pages 
£2.75 . 


When will the 1930s pass into history ? 
Politically, they have done so long 
since: the tales of Baldwin and 
Chamberlain hear much the same 
stamp of antiquity as those of Balfour 
or Bonar Law. But here is Mr Rees, 
retelling the pattern of impressions that 
made up his iriendship with Guy Bur¬ 
gess, in which the threads of 40 and 20 
years ago have the same strength and 
the same immediacy. If anything, the 
early 1930s, when Mr Rees had just 
emerged from a poor and parochial 
CardifT adolescence to gain a first at 
Oxford and a fellowship at All Souls, 
are displayed with far more clarity and 
interest than the confusion of the years 
that preceded Burgess and Maclean’s 
defection: and that, perhaps, is why 
his memoirs have caused him so much 
trouble. 

Here is Oxford in 1928, when Mr 
Rees arrived there, a foreign land, the 
province of what Keynes called “the 
great capitalist class” ; here is New 
College, stuffed with the Wykehamist 
version of this, alike, to Mr Rees’s ever- 
curious, acutely perceptive eye, 
whether they were spreading socialist 
or conservative intellectual wings, in 
the easy self-confidence that Britain 
would be run by them—a confidence 
that was not misplaced. Here is a 
single-sex universe, with more homo¬ 
sexuality on the surface than in physical 
reality: but here, a few years later, 
came Burgess, whose homosexuality 
was physical, matter-of-fact, omni¬ 
vorous. Now begins the confusion, 
from the moment Burgess tells Mr Rees 
that he is an agent of the Comintern 
and is not quite believed ; now with 
the speeding-up of the passage of time, 
this ceases to be a biography of Mr 
Rees and becomes a valiant effort, 
doomed to failure, to sort fact from 
fantasy in Burgess’s life. 
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Africa South of 
the Sahara 1972 

An annual survey and reference 
book including up-to-date statistical 
and directory material, together 
with articles by 60 experts on the 
area. 

1060 pages £9.60 

The World of 
Learning 1971-72 

A two-volume annual directory of 
educational, scientific and cultural 
institutions throughout the world 
1S00 pages £12.50 the set 

The International 
Who’s Who 1971-72 

The accepted and authoritative 
source of basic biographical infor¬ 
mation about the most eminent 
and distinguished men and women 
in the world today 
1,824 pages £9.50 

EUROPA 

PUBLICATIONS LTD., 

18 Bedford Square, 

London WC1B 3JN 
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ECONOMICS OCCASIONAL 
PAPERS 31 

The Pattern of Ordinary 
Share Ownership 

1957-1970 

JOHN MOYLE 

This paper reports the results of a 
survey on the holders of ordinary 
shares quoted on the London Stock 
Exchange, obtained by analyzing 300 
share registers in companies* transfei 
offices, during the year 1970 Com¬ 
parisons are made with similar 
surveys with which the author was 
associated in 1957 and 1963 

Llmpbound £1 00 net 

The Stages of 
Economic Growth 

Second edition 
W. W. ROSTOW 

"The most eUmulaiting contribution 
to political and economic discussion 
made by any academic economist 
since the war/* The Fconomist in 
1960 when the first edition of The 
Stages of Economic Growth was 
published. Since then the book has 
appeared tin moire ihsm 20 languages 
and the debate has continued In 
this new edition Professor Rosfow 
takes the discussion one step further 
And has included a new appendix in 
which he answers his critics. 

Hard covers £2.60 net 
Paperbacks £0.00 net 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
L - 


The core of this book has appeared 
before, as a conscious effort, not so 
much at catharsis, but at purging Mr 
Rees of the guilt he felt at his own 
inaction by some positive move. He felt 
a strange duty to lay all he knew of 
Burgess before the public eye ; this 
matter, suitably treated by its editorial 
staff, duly appeared in the People. 
Burgess and Maclean have been crawled 
over, dusted out, examined down to the 
last psychological or sociological detail 
so that it is hard to summon up much 
fresh curiosity. There is certainly no 
more articulate, intelligent and 
informed guide than Mr Rees. He has 
some choice details to add: there is 
the reporter who forced his way into 
Mr Rees’s home just after Burgess’s 
defection with the words: “ It’s all right 
to talk to me, Mrs Rees. I’m bisexual 
myself.” But the most telling, the most 
depressing part of this book is the 
finale, in which the effect that this 
literary exercise had on Mr Rees's life 
is played out to its tragi-comic end, 
when he is forced to abandon the 
wrestling-match he had been engaged 
in, in his native Wales: to resign as 
principal of University College, 
Aberystwyth. 

Small, self-conscious peoples like the 
Welsh are the least prepared to accept 
criticism from outsiders: the first part 
of this book, which like Mr Rees’s 
earlier autobiographical work “ A 
Bundle of Sensations” returns to his 
happy childhood in Aberystwyth as the 
son of a vigorous and intelligent 
minister, and far less happy schooldays 
in the gloom of Cardiff, provides the 
essential credentials. But in Cardiff, at 
the age of 16, he decided to be an 
English rather than a Welsh writer 
when some well-meaning schoolmaster 
told him he would do better in Welsh 
because there was so much less com¬ 
petition ; Mr Rees has clearly always 
put scholarship first. This he tried to do 
at University College, fighting to 
remove the tentacular grip of noncon¬ 
formity, nationalism and the language 
revivalists from that young branch of 
learning ; trying to insist, in appoint¬ 
ments, that a good scholar should be 
preferred to a reliable Welshman. Thus, 
when he found himself in front of an 
inquiry for publishing in the People, 
which he deals with summarily but with 
a fair degree of detachment, he finds it 
a melting-pot of antipathy and pre¬ 
judice. 

He was accused of corrupting 
students by offering them a glass of 
sherry in the principal’s residence, of 
homosexuality and of hostility to 
Welsh nationalist aspirations: “ it was 
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not clear which was the most serious of 
these charges.” The inquiry was com¬ 
posed of Englishmen : it could find no 
grounds for criticism of Mr Rees or of 
his conduct of the college’s affairs, but 
it found the articles a “lewd docu¬ 
ment.” And so Mr Rees carried out 
his intention to resign. It was, as he 
says, his own fault ; Magna est veritas 
et praevalebit is a naive slogan. More to 
the point, if one has Mr Rees’s gift of 
recall, the attribute of blunt intellectual 
curiosity and a superb writing talent, 
even without the help of the People one 
is likely to produce, on such a subject, 
an inflammatory document. That does 
not excuse those colleagues who fanned 
the flames. 

Writing is good for you 

THE DREAMTIME SOCIETY 

By John Hallows. 

Collins. 286 pages. £3. 

The trouble with Australia is that it is 
so far away from everywhere else that 
its inhabitants tend to think and write 
as if they were the only known speci¬ 
mens of the human condition. “ The 
Great Southland . . . has always been 
the continent of illusion, 1 ’ begins Mr 
Hallows, as if every country at every 
time had not had its special dreams 
and self-delusions, die myths by which 
it tries to come to terms with the 
chaos of reality. The thing has gone so 
far with some Australians, particularly 
the ones who come to London in order 
to write angry books about the place 
they left behind, that you might think 
Australia had invented original sin. 
Not that Mr Hallows is another of 
those Australians in London, thank 
heaven. He is not even Australian by 
origin at all: he went there five years 
ago, after being a British journalist 
since 1953 . Perhaps diat is what saves 
him, and makes the end of his book 
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so different from the beginning* He 
starts by straining away at the idea of 
the Australian illusion, which is not 
particularly an illusion and is not 
notably Australian either He then 
spends some time indulging in the 
other Australian writer’s temptation, 
which is to ram inconvenient masses of 
statistics into superficially labelled 
categories which they just won’t fit ; 
it really will not do, for instance, to 
call the upper 11 per cent of income- 
earners “ the oligarchy.” But then one 
gets the impression that he actually 
started reading his notes, and describ¬ 
ing what he saw. The result is a book 
that ends up by being very shrewd. 

He sees that John Gorton was a 
Tory radical, a sort of ,Australian 
Heath, who tried to shake his party 
out of its immobility and might have 
been a very good prime minister if the 
party had not taken its revenge on him 
for trying to wake it up. He recog¬ 
nises that the talk about opening up 
the great barren areas of the far north 
of Australia to agriculture is largely 
romantic nonsense. He accepts that the 
scare talk about foreign ownership of 
the minerals industry is bogus because 
the foreign exchange the minerals earn 
is likely to stay far in excess of the cost 
of servicing the capital that made it 
possible to open up the mines. It is 
quite a long way, and not just in 
numbers of pages, from the beginning 
of this book to the closing sentence : “So 
the neo-marxists* dreams of worker 
action to restructure society are for the 
birds, and a minority of students.” 
Perhaps writing books about Australia 
is good for people. You do learn to 
sort out the reality from the illusion. 

The new historians 

THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE 
AMERICAN ECONOMY, 18654914 

By Robert Higgs. 

John Wiley . 159 pages . £2.80. 

Academic fashions, like new party 
games, usually take America by storm 
before they begin their British con¬ 
quests. The “new economic history” 
(sometimes more provocatively called 
“ econometric history ”) is no exception. 
For just over a decade economic and 
statistical tools have been reshaping the 
character of American economic history 
as a discipline. Theoretical and quanti¬ 
tative methods are not, of course, new 
to the subject. But the combination of 
a rigorous application of advanced 
theoretical concepts, a careful defini¬ 
tion of problems, a meticulous attempt 
to make all economic models explicit 
and avoid other explanatory frame¬ 
works, and extreme ingenuity in the 


search for and manipulation of quan¬ 
titative data all amount to a genuine 
academic innovation. 

The best examples of the new work 
are to be found in fairly specialised 
studies: the cost-benefit analysis of 
the effect of navigation laws on the 
colonial economy, the profitability of 
slavery, the social saving attributable 
to American railways. Dr Higgs, 
although squarely in the new school, 
operates at a broader and necessarily 
more superficial level. He does not 
pretend to provide an adequate 
thematic coverage of the performance 
and structure of the American economy 
in the period. Rather he concentrates 
on a limited number of questions—the 
sources of productivity growth, urban 
expansion, agricultural prosperity, 
inequality—and deals with them fairly 
hurriedly. At the same time, however, 
like so many examples of the new 
genre, the book is refreshing, exciting 
and maddening. For the unprepared 
reader its most striking characteristic 
is the .tightly controlled application of 
strictly economic analysis to historical 
problems not normally approached in 
this way : information systems, public 
health, education, inventiveness, urban 
development and so on. As a result— 
and quite apart from the fact that 
there are times when the problems 
seem to have been chosen because of 
their theoretical interest rather than 
their historical significance—the book 
deinonstrates the strengths and weak¬ 
nesses of the new approach. Its bene¬ 
fits, measured in terms of fresh and 
systematic understanding, have their 
cost: the need to define questions very 
narrowly and to use assumptions that 
“ state only what seems especially rele¬ 
vant to the question, ignoring every¬ 
thing else.” 

The unavoidable rarification of 
this method certainly illuminates such 
“ problems,” so long as they are care¬ 
fully defined in appropriate ways. But 
any historian must be suspicious of a 
history in which market forces triumph 
so smoothly and so beneficially. One’s 
reservations may well derive from the 
fact that it is really too early to expect 
the new economic history to produce a 
synthesis (particularly in und^r 150 
pages) of American economic history. 
However, a more likely explanation is 
that any general approach to socio¬ 
economic change cannot be the sum of 
a number of restrictive models. Instead, 
we have to search for ways of broaden¬ 
ing and integrating those models. In 
this respect we are sail searching in 
the dark. But only an obscurantist 
would deny the utility of such bright, 
if narrow, shafts of fight. 
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"POKER 

A GUARANTEED 
INCOME FOR LIFE 

by tismg the 

ADVANCED CONCtPTS 
OF POKER" 

* ~ 6th Printing Sold Out - 

A REVISED AND EXPANDED 7th PRINTING 
NOW AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Rx Sport* and Travel Report* 

"A lot of people who have always figured them 
aolvee to bo poker playore are going to find thoy 
bolonf with tho ribbon clerks beforo they’ve read 
two page* of a new book by e plain talking scholar ” 

• '‘Start* In where tha other poker manuals fold ” 

• Dr. Wallace damollahoa many a chariahod pokar 
rule of thumb/ * 

. i.|f )f0|| > ra a jog* piaytr, thla book would haw 
| to bo tho bait 112.50 Investment you've made.” 

This 100 000 word manual is now available aftei 
many yaers of preparation by Dr Frank R Wallace 
This book shows, step by stop how you can win 
considerable money by applying the "Advanced 
Concept* of Poker". This is what other reviewers 
are saying 

"Cutthroat. May aback the casual reader. One of the 
most readable and Infermatiw volumes la appear." 

Naw Haven Register 
"A valuable eye opener. "Providence Vancouver BC 
"A definitive tmotmont. Nigh degree of tophi*I> 
cation. Istramaly pleasant to read." 

C Financial Times 

"If poker Is your thing, then this is your boob." 

Bookman * Weakly 
"Concentrates on the most Important aspect— 
winning!" Tho Book Exchange, London 

"Shows haw to paydiO'pokar-analyzs opponents, 
how to mod thorn, and bow to milk thorn to their 
lost dollur." 

American Brldgs Taachare Association Quarterly 
"Designed for playore who want to make poker • 
moons of livelihood." Rouge at Noir Nows 

"A great course In tho psychology el cards and 
ths Individual." Miami Star 

Hf RE ARL A FEW OF THE 
120 ADVANCED CONCEPTS REVEALED 

• How Fo bo an horiost player who cannot Toss at 
poker 

• How to increase your advantage so greatly that 
you can break most games at will 

• How to avoid winning too fast 

• How to artract maximum money from opponents 

• How to keep big loaore in tha gams 

■ How to drive winning players from tho game 

• How to Im and practica deceit (Only m poker 
can you do this and remain a gentleman.) 

• How to wa unexposed cards without cheating. 

- How to remember all exposed cards and ghost 
hands 

• How to road closed hands of opponents 

• How to boat dishonest players and ehaatara. 

• How to control tha rules 

• How to stimulate poor attitudes in opponent 

• How to make a good player disintegrate into a 
poor one 

• How to manipulate opponents through dlstrac* 
tlona and hypnosis 

• How to locate or craata naw games for blggor 
and quicker profits 

- How to operate Major and Minor League games 
with a Farm System 

Any or ail of tho 120 "Advanced Concepts of 
Pokor' con bo mastered by using the unique DTC 
technique, which will allow you to central poker 
games and their pleyerfc 
In addition to offering these powerful, money 
making concepts this book is an in depth, defmf. 
five treetment of pokor. Tha appendix, for exam 
pla contains tha moat complete glossary, blblieg* 
raphy, history . and the only accurately defined 
tables at odds ever published 
And, very important, tha fundamental errors am* 
braced by the 136 poker books published In the 
past ninety years are systematically pointed out in 
this radically different book. 

Iliis book it also crucial for dofonse... for 
protection against players secretly using thasa con* 
carts to oxtract your money 
You can buy this hardbound manual directly from 

i ^T ! ff i ffi i i > £ r J r iiVi 1 £ ? aS L ■ ■ ■ 

I « O PUBLISHING COMPANY ********** 
Sidte BOB. ISO Regent St, Landau. W1R 6FA 

□ EndOMd Is a check or mansy order far 13 96 pkw CO 65 
fm my copy of POKER A GUMANTEED 
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The client is always 
wrong 

THE DAWN OF EMPIRE 

By R. M. Errington. 

Hemish Hamilton . 328 pages . £3.25. 

This interesting book, designed for the 
general reader, is a diplomatic history 
of Rome from its first step outside 
Italy in 264 bc to its emergence as 
a world power (the world then mean¬ 
ing the Mediterranean) by the destruc¬ 
tion of the Macedonian kingdom at the 
battle of Pydna in ib8 bc. There are 
postscripts dealing with the consolida¬ 
tion and exploitation of this position 
down to the destruction of Carthage in 
146 bc and Attalus’s legacy of his king¬ 
dom in 1 jj bc, which marked the 
establishment of direct rule in Africa 
and Asia. Diplomacy, of course, 
includes fighting and the threat of 
arms, and Rome’s force in negotiation 
rested on its reputation foi invinci¬ 
bility growing but not pioved at fiist , 
shaken hy Hannibal and very briefly 
by Perseus of Macedonia ; finally an 
unquestioned fact of Mediterranean 
life. This is not a military histor) , but 
feats of amis are a necessary back¬ 
ground, given as such. 

There is another success story which 
Dr Ernngton docs not stress, if only 
because the materials are sparse and 
the internal history of Rome is not his 
theme I lus was the great period of 
the Senate It was a deliberative 
assembly of m.il families of oligarchs ; 
yet somehow at all critical points its 
mcmbeis, acting collectively, managed 
to emerge' with a dear policy, to be 
carried out bv then many emissaries, 
military and diplomatic, over the 
inhabited world 

Like most empties, thi 4 one giew up 
almost by chance It was long before 
the Senate was willing to undeitake 
direct lespousihihty foi ovei eas teiri- 
tories, with minor and geographically 
close exceptions It prof cured client 
kingdoms This is Di Errington «. main 
theme. that the Senate thought in 
terms of the unwritten bonds of 
clientele , a puiely Roman concept 
which its allies took long to undei- 
stand ; hence the resentment of the 
Senate when the allies stood on the 
letter of their alliances and ignored the 
equitable obligations of chentship. He 
rather exaggerates this factor. The 
client slates, usually Greek, signed what 
they had to and got away with what 
they could. So did the Romans And 
Athens had given Greece a good lesson 
in treaties which meant more than they 
said. But it makes an explicable model 


of Rome’s external relations. In the 
long run power led to brutality and all 
the clients knew where they stood. They 
were Rome’s servants. 

Mural shorthand 

TOE ART OF THE STONE AGE “ 

By Hans-Georg Bandi et al. 

Methuen. 287 pages . £4. 

Pity poor modern man, who can rarely 
write on walls except in the privacy 
of a lavatory. Whatever is sublimated 
by drawing and writing on any avail¬ 
able solid suiface is as old as humanity 
itself , ice and stone-age men did it, 
primitive tribes still do it from the 
Arctic to the African bush. What they 
did, and what they are still doing, was 
not just intended to make the old cave 
look more homely, with buffalo on the 
walls one yeai and antelopes the next. 
Many of the most magnificent and 
vividly coloured wall paintings surviv¬ 
ing from the ice ages are deep in caves 
where the light never enters, and where 
only a handful of people could have 
squeezed into the available space. They 
were almost certainly backdrops to set 
the mood for the odd ritual: hunting, 
initiation, fertility and what-have-you. 
The curious proportions of some of the 
animals—normal forequarters, tiny 
hindquarters—could be stylised sym¬ 
bolism, representing, say, the phases 
of the moon, which any intelligent 
stone-age man would immediately have 
understood as such ; only we, m our 
ignorance, suppose the artists were 
incompetent at representation. 

The painted caves that have had 
most publicity are in France and Spain, 
—those at Lascaux, for example—but 
cave drawing', of much the same 
sort are found as far north as Scandi¬ 
navia and throughout the Middle East. 
The drawings get steadily more 
modern, the taboo against depicting 
men gradually disappears. But the 
hushmen and the Australian aborigines 
can bc found using the same sort of 
pictorial shorthand now that was 



Lascaux: twisted perspective 


doing service in the caves 40,000 years 
ago. This series of essays does not 
attempt to go much beyond a warning 
that there is more to these cave draw¬ 
ings than first meets the eye. A book 
like this, consisting in the main of 
line-by-line descriptions, stands or falls 
by the quality of its illustrations. These 
are superb. 

Doomchat 

CAN WE SURVIVE OUR FUTURE ? 

Edited by G. R. Urban with Michael 
Gtenny. 

Bodley Head. 400 pages . £3. 

Doomwatching is now a cult in itself ; 
this contribution from Bodley Head 
takes the form of a symposium of 
interviews by Messrs Urban and 
Glenny with 23 specialists. We are all 
now familiar with the basic question: 
if man continues to abuse and gobble 
up his environment at the present rate, 
will the planet soon cease to support 
the species ? 

This symposium brings together 
intelligent, specialist contributors from 
all over Europe and the United States. 
Almost all of them have combined, in 
their careers, academic posts and 
practical experience m industry, com¬ 
merce or applied technology. This 
makes them worth listening to, and 
their warnings have a special weight. 
All of them show a sense of history. 
Herr Werner Heisenberg, the eminent 
German physicist, points out that 
utility is no longer a sufficient justi¬ 
fication for new inventions or new 
applications of technology. Some 
broader, more socially responsible 
criteria are required. The point is 
reinforced separately and elegantly by 
the American sociologist, Mr Philip 
Rieff, from a perspective closer to 
politics, when he points out that tech¬ 
nology carries no interior controls. 

Mr Andrew Shonfield indulges in 
healthy self-criticism, confessing that 
“we economists” have defined the 
criteria for costs and benefits much too 
narrowly in the past. The social costs 
of policies and planning must enter 
the equation, and benefits must not be 
equated with goods: Mr Michael 
Shanks pushes the argument further 
by demonstrating that economic growth 
can even be harmful, unless it is at 
the same time accompanied by im¬ 
proved social conditions. 

In several of the contributions 
philosophy nudges its way into the 
exegesis. Economists and physicists do 
now show at least an awareness of the 
philosophical assumptions behind their 
work. “ Know thvseJf ’’ is one of many 
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old-fashioned nostrums resurfacing 
time and time again in this book. Mr 
Arnold Toynbee, who contributes the 
first interview in the book, draws on 
his long historical memory to show that 
mankind has never really been morally 
fit to exercise the power he possessed or 
claimed to possess for himself. But now, 
of course, global not local disaster is 
the threat. Will we learn before it is 
too late ? This symposium poses the 
question in a series of cogent and 
articulate contributions. The answers, 
though, lie elsewhere. 

Saints and scholars 

OXFORD LIFE IN OXFORD ARCHIVES 

By W. A. Pantin. 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press. 133 pages . £2. 

Every year, the keeper of the archives 
at Oxford university treats the Dele- • 
gates of Privileges (his overlords) to a 
disquisition on some part of university 
history on which he has found his two 
storeys of records in the Bodleian par¬ 
ticularly illuminating. It is hard to 
imagine a more gentle, quintessendaily 
Oxford scene. These distillations of 
accumulated knowledge, collected in 
this unassuming volume, have the 
bouquet of good sherry about them 
(Dr Pantin does make discreet mention 
of “ ceremonial hospitality ”). But they 
amount to rare history of the univer¬ 
sity : precise, informative, erudite and 
intriguing. 

In a narrative- history changes in 
power and policy are often concealed 
or pass without comment; Dr Pantin 
tackles government, teaching, jurisdic¬ 
tion, the proctors, " disturbances ” and 
privileges as separate issues. He is 
succinct and clear on each, and not 
without humour, burrowing in -his 
treasures for curious cases (in the six- 
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teenth century, for example, the prin¬ 
cipal of one hall was sued for refusing 
to pay up 6s 8d to a college pimp, who 
brought in rich students). 

The real treat is reserved for the end, 
though. Dr Pantin has included an 
essay on the St Scholastica’s day riot 
of 1355. He has not regaled the dele¬ 
gates with this one, but gave it as a 
commemoration address in 1955, when 
in memory of this greatest of all rows 
between town and gown, in which 
scholars and citizens slaughtered one 
another and fighting continued for three 
days, the mayor was solemnly presented 
with an honorary degree and the vice- 
chancellor was made a freeman of the 
city. Contemporary accounts are, 
naturally, a little hard to reconcile. But 
the immediate cause appears to have 
been the antics of two students 
(beneficed clergy, no less—a couple of 
rectors) who threw wine in a taverner’s 
face. The university’s account, as Dr 
Pantin so nicely puts it, “ passes over 
the origin of the riot with a discreet 
ablative absolute —orta hriga” A 
quarrel having arisen. . . . 

Short list _ 

Urban Guerrillas by Robert Moss 
(Maurice Temple Smith, £2.75). They 
are all here—the IRA, the Weather¬ 
men and Black Panthers, the Montreal 
lot, the various Latin American 
species, and some from further back 
in history. Mr Robert Moss, who works 
for The Economist , shows how the 
different groups work, and what 
they’re after, but there is also a chapter 
about general causes at the beginning 
and a concluding summary of the 
possibilities, and limits, of counter¬ 
action. 

The Winning of the Midwest by 
Richard J. Jensen (University of 
Chicago Press, £5.65). In general the 
historian’s treatment of elections has 
been slovenly and slavish. Mr Jensen 
provides a demonstration of what can 
be done by applying to the past the 
methods of modem political research. 
His period, the heyday of American 
machine politics, and his place, the 
Midwest (defined for his purpose as 
from Wisconsin to Ohio), have lent 
themselves to lazy generalisations. He 
has amplified the evidence (even un¬ 
earthing opinion polls in this pre- 
Gallup age) and applied an analytic 
rigour to its treatment. In place of the 
Bryceian view of a politics of “ pure ” 
parties—“ two identical bottles, bear¬ 
ing different labels, but both empty— 
he finds the dominant forces to be, 
most fundamentally, religious—the 


clash between what he calls the 
“ pietisric ” and the u liturgical ” sects. 
In place of indifference to real issues he 
finds widespread information and high 
turnouts. Even the razzmatazz of poli¬ 
tical campaigning emerges as some¬ 
thing a good deal more sophisticated 
under his scrutiny. 

A Dictionary of Modern War by 
Edward Luttwak (Allen Lane The 
Penguin Press, £2.50). Mr Luttwak’* 
own definition of his dictionary is that 
it is a guide to the weapons and con¬ 
cepts of modern warfare. But many 
of these weapons anti concepts are 
untested by war and it is impossible 
to be entirely objective about them. 
Mr Luttwak cannot therefore avoid 
value judgments, even if he wished to 
do so. He says, for example, that the 
cost-effcctiveness of the Chieftain 
tank is doubtful while the Leopard 
tank probably provides the best 
armour-gun-mobility combination. Mr 
Luttwak admits that lie has been 
selective, and oddly, for instance, there 
is no mention of the Nimrod and 
Shackleton maritime reconnaissance 
aircraft. On at least one occasion he 
errs: contour-flying is not terrain- 
avoidance but terrain-following. But, 
in all, Mr Luttwak has produced a 
stimulating as well as a useful guide. 


WHO OWNS 
WHOM 

(Continental Edition) 1071/72 


Parents lifted to show subsidiaries and a*so¬ 
cial ee. 

Sttbaidteurteb and amaolnitea listed to show 
parents. 

Available In two volumes price £18.50 post free 
UK as follows : 


Volume 1 
Austria 

West Germany 
S wltte rlond and 
Liechtenstein 
Denmark 
Finland 
Norway 
Sweden 

CH/Westesm Europe 
(esc). UK) 


Volume 8 
Belgium and 
Luxembourg 
France 
Holland 
ItaJy 
Portugal 
Spain 

US/Weetern Europe 
(end. UK) 


Each volume obtainable separately price £10.60 
poet free UK. 

Trade and Industry write* of the Continental 
and UK Editions : “ Both these publications, 
growing steadriy larger In successive annual 
editions, have now firmly established them* 
solve* as essential tools to any commercial 
library. 


Now available through bookseller* 
or from the publisher 

O. W. ROSKILL & CO. 
(REPORTS) LTD. 

1* Great College Street, London, SW1. 

Who Owns Whom (UK Edition) 1971 la £16,69 
post free : it has four supplement* published 
dune, September, December, 1971 and March 
1978 prloe £8.60 the set of four poet free. Alep 
available t Who Owns Whom (International 
subsidiaries of US Companies) 1971 price 
819,69 post free and Wbo Owns Whom 
(Australia and Japan International) 1971 price 
£9 poet free. 
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what seems to have been the 
minimum of market research. 
Both the London Chamber of 
Commerce and the Confedera¬ 
tion of British Industry were 
unenthusiastic when first 
approached. The Department of 
Trade and Industry and the 
new British Export Board have 
been informed of the plans, but 


They reckon that it is for this 
reason that the development 
—whatever ks fancy name—can 
hardly go wrong. But City rents 
are already levelling out; partly 
because oi the easing up on 
central London office building 
permits, partly because an in¬ 
creasing number of companies 
are voting with their feet for 


. Everyone is building world 
trade centres. New York’s is 
already well under way; work 
on the l^ondon, Brussels and 
Madrid ones has started; and 
several more European cities 
(sec map) have reached the 
planning stage with theirs Yet 
few people in business or 
government anywhere even 
know what a world trade centre 
is, far less have any views on 
whether it is a good thing So 
what are the developers up to 7 

The thinking behind the 
trade centres is basically simple. 
World trade has been going up 
over 9% a year over the past 
io years and there is every 
reason to expect this to go on. 
The idea is to cash in by mak¬ 
ing life easy for the visiting 
businessman. Time and money 
can be saved by concentrating 
trade facilities m one place 
The centres provide space foi 
offices, showrooms, exhibitions, 
banking and insurance facilities 
and conference rooms, plus a 
good communications network 
for customers. 

With Britain’s entry into the 


floor where visitors can talk to 
the company representative or 
telephone the firm’s marketing 
man elsewhere in the building. 

Interview rooms and film and 
conference theatres will be 
available at short notice, and 
some floors will be given over 
to temporary and permanent 
exhibitions. Some existing 
commodity maikets may be 
moved from the City to the new 
ccntie Business aside, the 
centre will have a fun complex, 
with a 1,750-room hotel, 
restaurants, flats, three cinemas, 
a night club, a yacht marina, a 
school, a small business school, 
a chapel and, for one 
reason or another, a shark pool. 
The lot will be completed by 
1976, at a prospective cost 
exceeding £3om. 

Who'll come in? 

As an imaginative redevelop¬ 
ment of a gloomy stretch 
of East End dockland, the 
scheme looks attractive But who 
will take space there ? Curiously, 
building has gone ahead with 


that is as far as their interest 
goes for the present. When the 
centre gets under way, the 
developers will ask the Govern¬ 
ment for moral backing 
(although not necessarily for 
financial help). They seem 
fairly confident about the pros¬ 
pects 

Industry will be asked to take 
space in the centre during the 
next year or so. Initially, most 
of the interest is expected tn 
come from small companies that 
do not have a London office and 
from overseas companies. Rents 
will be around £8 per sq ft, 
which is close to existing City 
rents, but there could be quite 
large savings because many of 
the more space-consuming 
facilities—reception spaces and 
conference rooms—arc shared 
with other tenants at the 
centre. So total costs for a smal 1 
firm might be up to 40% lower 
than a comparable City base 
For large companies the savings 
would be smaller. 

Critics object that the new 
centre will do no more than 
provide extra office space near 
the City at an acceptable rent. 


lower suburban rents. Anyway, 
the developers claim that—as at 
other world trade centres— 
there will be rules about who 
can take space : only those 
directly concerned with foreign 
trade will be allowed in. 

Trade markets 

The St Katharine’s centre 
could run into competition from 
similar developments in London 
which are going after roughly 
the same markets One is 
Wales’s plan to build a 
trade market at Osterley in 
west l.ondon, nov r awaiting a 
planning decision A trade 
market is less of an office com¬ 
plex than a showroom for trade 
buyers. Overseas buyers can see 
the whole range of British 
teacups at once instead of hav¬ 
ing to go to a dozen separate 
showrooms. Trade markets are 
already operating successfully in 
a number of American and 
European cities; the biggest so 
far, with 3Jon sq ft, is under 
construction in Brussels as part 
of the new world trade centre. 

If the Osterley market goes 


common market now less than 
a year away, London is plainly 
a ptomising place for this sort 
of development. Up to now, 
the City’s square mile of banks, 
insurance companies, finance 
houses, money markets and all 
the rest has been spectacularly 
successful in filling this kind of 
function on a grand scale One 
measure of its success is the 
size of its rents : twice as high 
as in downtown Manhattan 
and three times higher than 
anywhere else in Europe. 

So it is no accident that 
London’s new world trade 
centre is being built cheek-by¬ 
jowl with the City, at the old 
St Katharine’s Dock, just east 
of Tower Bridge. Taylor Wood- 
row, the developers, see it as 
an extension of the City, offer¬ 
ing the whole gamut of 
services . banking, insurance, 
shipping and information facili¬ 
ties, plus trading floors and 
exhibition space, adding up to 
tm sq ft. Every company at 
the centre will have a small 
information stand on the display 






the centre will fill up a bit if 
President Nixon accepts an 
invitation to perform the official 
opening; in September. 

Tokyo’s centre, like New 
York's, was started in 19(16, but 
was already completed m 1970. 
It ha? proved a big success. All 
the space (a total of 1 7m sq ft) 
has now been let, and plans are 
in hand to double its si/c. The 
Brussels centre, planned on a 
grand scale for 8m sq ft, will 
open in April, 1973 There will 
eventually bo eight huge towers; 
90% of the space m the first 
to be completed has already 
been taken up. Work on the 
Paris centre should start this 
November. 


ahead, it will run to sq ft, 
and also cost £3001. Either this 
estimate is on the high side, or 
that for the more ambitious St 
Katharine’s complex is unusually 
modest. There could be quite a 
bit of overlap with the St 
Katharine’s centre even if the 
formula is different. 

Eurocentre 

An even more serious com¬ 
petitor could be a new Euro¬ 
centre, close to Heathrow 
airport, plans for which were 
announced two months ago by 
Tarmac Construction and 
Richard Costain, although 
again planning permission has 
not been given yet. If it goes 
through, this scheme will offer 
much the same range of facilities 
as the world trade centre : 
exhibition space, offices, con¬ 
ference facilities, fiats, but also 
squash courts, sailing clubs 
(the site is a worked-out gravel 
pit) and a shopping centre—but 
no sharks. The development is 
planned on a much larger scale 
than the St Katharine’s one : 
the total cost would exceed 
£ioom. But the Euroccntre 
might not be able to call itself 
a “world trade centre” since 
the rules of the World Trade 
Centres Association (formed in 
1968 to monitor the develop¬ 
ment of the new centres at New 
York, London, Tokyo and 
Brussels) allow for only one per 
city. 

The Eurocentre will also 
conflict with the planned 
London exhibition centre at 
Northolt, designed to replace 
Earls Court and Olympia, 
which are now too small for 
major exhibitions and are likely 
to be demolished to make room 
for housing or hotels. The 
property group, Sterling Guaran¬ 
tee Trust, which last week 


made a £4.4131 bid for Earls 
Court, announced on Monday 
that it had also bought an 18% 
stake in Olympia. Although the 
current lease for Olympia stipu¬ 
lates its use as an exhibition 
centre, this could probably be 
renegotiated. Meanwhile the 
proposed Northolt exhibition 
centre conflicts with the one 
planned at Birmingham, which 
has already got planning permis¬ 
sion and a promise of monc- 
from the Government to back 
it up. The Northolt plan is 
supported by the Greater 
London Council but—once 
again—has no planning approval 
yet. It is not really clear yet 
how many of these centres are 
needed, although the Birming¬ 
ham one could be a bit of a 
white elephant if it is built on 
the scale planned. On Monday, 
the Lord Mayor of Birmingham 
said the centre already had 
enough bookings to break even 
in its first year. Yet 90% of the 
major show organisers have 
made it clear that they intend 
to stay in London. 

The St Katharine’s scheme 
does have an edge on its compe¬ 
titors : at least it is already under 
construction, while the rest, still 
on the drawing board (Birming¬ 
ham excepted), have the 
planning permission problem to 
solve before they can get off it. 

Centres abroad 

The present spurt of interest 
both in Britain and abroad may 
partly be feeding on itself. But 
it was probably set off by 
evidence that the centres now 
open are doing well. The pace¬ 
setter was New Orleans, the 
first officially designated world 
trade centre all of 28 years ago. 
This has expanded since, with 
the latest Jin sq ft of new space 
fully let within a year. Most 


, , , , , , Three other centres are 

centres are developed by local planned vfry H osc t0 Brussels, 

port authonties wanting to pro- at Antwerp, Rotterdam and 
mote trade through their port Amsterdam. It is doubtful 
and develop the land they own. whether there is a nerd for so 
Plans have gradually become man y in such a small area. But 
more ambitious, with more Amsterdam and Rotterdam are 
space devoted to trading still awaiting planning permis- 
facilities and less to office space s j 011> anc j w ]jj not necessarily go 
pure and simple ahead. Work on the Antwerp 

The most impressive centre centre will start next year, 
to date is going up in New The Seoul and Wellington 

York, developed by the New centres are smaller and older, 

York port authority at a cost of but have worked well. The 
$6oom (£23010) and amid much Wellington centre plans to 
controversy. When it is com- expand, and another may be 
pleted n>*xt year it will provide built at Auckland. Many other 
9m sq ft of offices, with room cities have plans for world trade 
for 80,000 people in a complex centres, including New Delhi, 
of superlatives, including 200 Singapore, Le Havre, Dusseldorf 
lifts and a massive pair of and Sydney. But developers may 
1,300 ft towers, the highest build- want to see how the latest crop 
ings in the world. The centre at New York, London and 
has had problems with its Brussels succeeds before they 
timing : just when its offices commit themselves Ultimately, 
came on stream, Manhattan the intention is to link all the 
developed an office glut and world trade centres with direct 
rents began to plummet. (In telephone lines and television 
1971 the new office space hook-ups so that conferences 
completed in Manhattan added can be held in several centres 
up to 31m sq ft, six times the at once, and a world data bank 
postwar average.) Despite this, with instant information can be 
the centre claims to have let available at any one of them. 
80% of the available space The first stage of this will start 
already, to 360 tenants How- in New York this year, but 
ever, only 150 of these have so plans for a world-wide link-up 
far moved in, bringing only are not yet fixed and could still 
3,000 staff with them. Perhaps be years off. 
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Choo may not know 
all about the growth of 
local industry... 

But she could tell 
you the way to 

'THE 

CHARTERED 
BANK’ 



The Chartered Bank is as much a part 
of Singapore’s life as the orchid girls who 
trim and pack their fragile, exotic wares 
safe for airlifting to every part of the 
world. We have fourteen branches in 
Singapore city—and five more spread 
over the island. 

The Chartered Bank, with its subsidi¬ 
aries and associates, forms the largest 
British bank in the East, where it has 


operated for more than a century. Each 
office is a local bank, whether in the 
Middle East or Asia, in Europe or America. 
Each too is an international bank, keeping 
its expert knowledge readily available to 
the other members of the organisation. 
As a result here in the United Kingdonti 
we can offer an unrivalled information 
service covering export and investment 
opportunities abroad. 


The Chartered Bank 

Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, EC2N 4AH. 
A member of Standard and Chartered Banking Group 
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Blackout, climbdown ? 

Hopes of a settlement of the coal strike that both sides could accept and still see a 
future in the industry faded as the lights went out on Thursday. The Government set 
up a court of inquiry 


Mr Robert Carr has done what any minister in his 
position would as the blackouts began just before the 
state of emergency was declared, stocks of coal at the 
power stations were down to something like three weeks’ 
supply, and the police rolled in the road with the pickets. 
Whether he has done at all wisely is another matter. 
He has staked everything, from the future of the National 
Coal Board to the stability of the economy, on getting 
the miners back in the pits, knowing that once they are 
there and drawing wages again, they are not likely to 
come quickly out once more. When Mr Joe Gormley 
tabled the miners’ demand for another £6-£7 a week on 
Thursday afternoon, and had it thrown back at 
him bv an angry Mr Derek Ezra who said it was “ right 
out of court,” and when Mr Gormley therefore trudged 
out of the talks, Mr Carr had his offer ready. He 
announced his court of inquiry and said that if the 
miners would now take the £3^4 a week that the 
coal board had offered them on Wednesday, he per¬ 
sonally would see that whatever extra the court recom¬ 
mended was added on to it. Shades of Wilberforce. 

The miners have felt, with some reason, that the longer 
they stay out the stronger they are, although Mr Gormley, 
for one, fears that the power cuts will make them 
unpopular. Last week, it would have been safe to bet 
that they would have gone back to work for an extra 
£5 a week, and even been prepared to sign a contract 
running over two or more years to get it. This week, 
the fifth of the strike, has seen at least another £1 a week 
added to their demands. What they now want is a rise 
of 35 per cent. The odds are that the court will end up 
offering them something between 15 and 20 per cent, 
or an extra £4-£5, and that this will then set the norm 
for all the other unions in the queue, starting with the 
engineers on whose wage levels the competitiveness of 
much of British industry depends. How much more the 
miners would get depends on who chairs the court of 
inquiry. 

The miners have only to look at what has happened 
to some other unions in the past week to see that they 
stand a good chance of getting at least 15 per cent, 
against the 12 per cent the coal board originally offered 
them—and then Mr Ezra had actually believed Mr 


Gormley would accept. After a prolonged display of 
brinkmanship, the electricity workers accepted on Monday 
what they and everyone else chose to describe as a *]\ per 
cent settlement. But it adds 9 per cent to earnings ; and 
on top of that comes another 4 per cent under the terms 
awarded by one of last year’s worst courts of inquiry. So 
the electricity workers’ earnings are going to go up 13 per 
cent this year. They went up by 23 per cent last year, 
and over the past three years they have risen by no less 
than 67 per cent. Chrysler’s car workers got an extra 
15 per cent last week, on top of the 17 per cent they 
had the year before. The miners see no reason why they 
should do any worse than that themselves. Their trouble 
is that they are working in a declining industry, and in a 
highly competitive market. 

But the militants, playing upon men who have become 
desperate, choose to ignore this, and it is the militants 
who increasingly appear to be running the union’s 
executive. The moderate Mr Gormley now gives the 
impression of being no longer the man in charge. It was 
his willingness to start talking and keep talking on both 
Wednesday and Thursday that raised hopes that a settle¬ 
ment might be struck before the weekend. He did not 
stamp out angrily when the coal board more or less 
repeated on Wednesday the 13 per cent it had offered 
just before the strike, plus a mite of additional gift-wrap¬ 
ping to make it look more acceptable five weeks later. 
This suggested that he would come back on Thursday 
with a counter-bid that was unlikely to be accepted but 
would at leasft provide the basis for trading. And a flat 
demand for 25 per cent more, which is what he was 
instructed to demand, was not the basis for anything 
but Thursday’s deadlock. 

The strike has so far done little economic harm, a 
measure of die extent to which coal has lost its kingdom. 
The British Steel Corporation has stood off 1,100 men, 
and its layoffs could rise sharply next week, but the rest 
of industry is managing remarkably well. If the strike 
ends relatively soon, although it will take the mines 
weeks to get back to normal, there should be dose on 
another three weeks’ supply of coal at the pithead, and 
supplies are likely to come in from every corner of the 
earth. Byt the coal industry will not be the same. 
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Relationships between the National Coal Board and 
the miners will be strained for a long time. While the 
miners probably will not relish another hig strike for a 
few years, it is obvious that unless fundamental changes 
are made in the industry they will walk out again as 
soon as they feel strong enough to do so. What can be 
done to put the industry on a firmer footing over the 
long term ? The question is hardly an idle one since 
coal will have an important part to play in supplying 
Britain with energy for a* number of years to come. 

• Everyone wants to avoid increasing dependence on Middle 
Eastern oil more than is necessary. Nuclear power is 
still a great hope for the future but its capital costs and 
construction difficulties continue to frighten the Central 
Electricity Generating Board. The North Sea seems almost 
certain to relieve the pressure on encigy supplies, but 
probably not until the end of the 1970s. 

The basic problem is that the miners, whose job is 
dirty, unhealthy and dangerous, want to make as much 
money, or nearly as much money, as the workers in the 
highest-paid industries. Yet so long as the coal industry 
is structured the way it is, high wages could only be 
paid by substantially raising the price of coal and this 
simply is not on. Already the industry’s best customer, 
the Electricity Council, is complaining that in the past 
two years the Government has forced it to absorb a large 
part of the price increases allowed for coal, which it still 


uses to generate 75 per cent of the nation’s power. Not 
only would it almost certainly howl at any suggestion of 
absorbing further laige increases, it would do everything 
it could to reduce coal-fired capacity as quickly as 
possible. The industry could expect to lose other customers 
as well if it increases coal prices substantially. 

There is no easy way out of the situation that should 
straighten out the industry, only one involving consider¬ 
able pain. This would be to run down the mines much 
faster than is currently planned. Instead of closing some¬ 
thing like 30 pits during the next year or two, as the 
coal board planned to do before the strike began, it 
would make economic and industrial sense to close down 
all grossly unprofitable pits in the very near future. It 
is difficult to find out how many would have to go but 
possibly between 80 and 90, out of the present total of 
289. It would mean 80,000 or 90,000 miners losing their 
jobs along with the pits, and this is a hard thing to 
recommend when there are already a million people 
unemployed. But it would then be possible to pay the 
miners as much as some car workers make, raising 
average weekly earnings from £30 to well on £40. This 
seems to be what a majority of the miners want, so they 
should be prepared to pay for the consequences. If they 
are not, then they must resign themselves to many more 
such walk-outs and many more weary days on the picket 
lines. 


The massing of the mandarins 

The scientific establishment has rallied to defend the great, government-owned research 
councils before the time-limit for objecting to their proposed reorganisation expires 
next Monday. But the battle of words will go on 


It took the scientific lobby a little time to get organised, 
but once the caravan got moving it has been breath- 
takingly impressive. Since the green paper (Cmnd 4814) 
outlining Loid Rothschild’s plans for reorganising the 
research councils was published late in November, The 
Times has carried close on 50 letters from scientists of 
standing, almost every one of which, with the exception of 
a angle, disgruntled family doctor, was overwhelmingly 
critical. Some letters had as many as 38 signatures; 
some even came from abroad. This week the Royal 
Society described Lord Rothschild’s proposals as a “ mis¬ 
leading oversimplification which does not provide a satis¬ 
factory framework for Government research and develop¬ 
ment.” They have also been called hasty, arbitrary and 
retrogressive by one group of scientists and “ perfunctory 
to a point beyond naivety” by another. 

Inevitably, money is at the bottom of it. Lord Roth¬ 
schild has put forward proposals that would reduce the 
financial autonomy of at least three of the five research 
councils very substantially by introducing a form of 
payment by results. The research councils are insuhed 
and angered by this in almost equal parts. The universities 
have rallied to their support because quite a lot of research 
council money finds its way into university laboratories 
and they fear this flow of funds might be threatened. 


In terms of Government spending on research, the 
councils do not handle very big sums: out of a total of 
about £65010 this year, only £uom will go through 
their hands. But where the rest of the money is subject 
to some sort of control by Parliament, the research 
councils are free to allocate their money wholly as they 
think fit, subject only to an annual report to say where 
it has gone after it has been spent. They are the last 
relics of a time only a decade ago, although it seems like 
another century, when this was the normal relationship 
between government and science. Lord Rothschild thinks 
that they are anachronisms. 

He has not said so in quite so many words; what 
he has suggested is that any work that they do which is 
not purely academic and abstract in nature, so that 
only scientists can say whether it is worth doing or not, 
ought to be commissioned—and paid for—by some 
government department. It follows that the share of 
their budget that the research councils would in future 
have wholly at their own discretion would be cut, some¬ 
times almost to nothing. Lord Rothschild produced a 
highly contentious table showing what he meant. 

The two research councils dealing with science and the 
social sciences, which have budgets of £5101 and just 
over £am a year respectively, were left out of the 
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calculation because their work fell almost wholly within 
the academic category. This left the medical, agricultural 
and environment councils, with incomes of £2210, £19171 
and £1501 respectively. Leaving total spending 
unchanged, Lord Rothschild wants the amount at the 
councils' own discretion to be cut to £1710, £401 and 
£8m respectively. The rest would be spent by government 
departments for work done. This would oblige the 
laboratories to find a sponsor for their ideas first. 

The implication behind this suggestion is perfectly 
plain. The research councils have been spending at least 
some of their income on projects of no use to anyone. 
As Lord Rothschild was for several years chairman of 
the agricultural research council, no one can say that 
he does not know how situations like this can arise. 
The defence has aigued that because a government 
department is not interested in research does not prove 
it useless ; Whitehall has a poor track record for back¬ 
ing new ideas. But most scientists know in their hearts 
that the research councils can be criticised. 

The Commons science committee asked the president of 
the Royal Society on Wednesday whether he feltxthat the 
Council for Scientific Policy, which is in titular control 
of the research councils, exercised enough discipline over 
them.* Sir Alan Hodgkin struggled so long with his con¬ 
science in search of an answer that was both truthful 
and tactful that it took the much blunter Sir Harrie 
Massey, one of the Royal Society’s vice-presidents, to 
step in and say: “ I would like to see them [the members 
of the council] acting with rather more teeth and in 
rather a more critical way.” The council, after all, has 
all the necessary powers. But it is this Council for 
Scientific Policy that is most at odds with Lord Roth¬ 
schild and seeking to maintain the status quo. 

Its concept of “ strategic ” research as something that 
is neither purely academic nor wholly practical but mid¬ 
way between the two, is one that has been widely used 
to demonstrate that Lord Rothschild grossly overestimated 
the amount of applied research done by the research 
councils which could, under his new system, be financed 
by the departments for whom it was done. By claiming 
that much of the current work falls into the “ strategic ” 
category in which government departments are, by 
definition, not interested, it s possible to produce a com¬ 
pletely different set of figures in which only insignificant 
sums would be transferred from research council budgets 
to the spending departments. Mrs Margaret Thatcher, 
who is getting much quiet pleasure from refereering an 
argument in which the brickbats are, for once, not being 
thrown directly at her, is not likely to make any radical 


changes in the system when she has read all the memor¬ 
anda, and the taking of oral evidence has been finished at 
the end of March. But Lord Rothschild’s ideas will have 
gained some ground, and the research councils will have 
had to give same. 

Not all of them arc blind to the changes taking place 
around them. As life grows more technology-based, so 
does the process of government. Departments that a 
decade ago would not have considered employing a 
scientist now regard laboratories as an indispensable part 
of their administrative machine. Road research, building, 
engineering and a host of other mice more or less 
independent government laboratories have been absorbed 
by them. Many think it a nonsense that the agricultural 
research council is not part of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
and it will become difficult to justify the existence of 
- separate medical research council although the MRC 
has expended a lot oi words attempting to do so. 

Not all research councils have their head in the sands. 
The big-spending science research council, which Lord 
Rothschild specifically left outside his calculations, has 
suggested in its own memorandum that some of the work 
it now finances on engineering research ought to be 
transferred to the Department of Trade and Industry, 
and that it would be glad to give it up. This particular 
research council would prefer to surrender its sponsorship 
altogether rather than get involved in the sort of sub¬ 
contract work with government departments that Lord 
Rothschild called the customer-contractor relationship. 

In the end, this is the way things are most likely to go. 
It is hard to see the research council system continuing 
indefinitely. Lord Rothschild’s suggestions are at best a 
stop-gap and have all the defects of one, including the 
upsetting of men of usually great goodwill. Laboratories 
will be absorbed into government departments, as they 
have been increasingly absorbed over the past decade. 
Baric, academic research in which government depart¬ 
ments are only marginally interested, except where they 
come up against gaps in basic knowledge, will be done 
by the universities and financed through the Univeirity 
Grants Committee—as most of it is now. This is not such 
a bad svstem ; at least it avoids the evils of building big 
government laboratories that become obsolete when the 
technologies that they were built to investigate become 
obsolete. The scientific establishment can see this 
as dearly as the next man, but it would not have suited 
its present argument to admit that Lord Rothschild could 
have been even partially right. So the counter-suggestions 
have been angularly unconstructive. It is a bad patch, 
but it will pass. 
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Oh no, not Erttu again 

The common market is once again flogging 
a horse which had looked convincingly 
dead. Maybe it's a different horse 

European monetary union (Emu), the half-baked try at 
unifying the currencies of the Six (which was due to start 
■ last June but never did), is now right back at the top of 
the common market agenda—before Britain has arrived in 
Brussels and before Britain can do much to stop it. Why ? 
It is hard to find a European minister at the moment 
who does not talk about the approaching “ second dollar 
crisis ” as though it had already happened. The men in 
all six capitals—even Herr Schiller’s cabinet colleagues 
in Bonn (though not Herr Schiller himself)—say Europe 
must at all oosts avoid next time round the disarray it 
showed last autumn. 

These monetary jitters combine with France’s ever¬ 
green interest in maintaining the Six’s common farm 
policy. The common dollai prices on which that farm 
policy is built have collapsed since last May—but the 
farm policy has none the less survived, thanks to a battery 
of variable border taxes which even out changing dollar 
exchange rates. This complex system, say the farm experts, 
js now finally breaking down because the cross-rates 

tween the five currencies of the common market are 
proving too volatile inside the new 4.5 per cent dollar 
bands for the compensating border taxes to keep up with 
them. 

The upshot is that monetary union dominates the 
two-day talks in Paris (see page 30) which started between 
President Pompidou of France and Chancellor Willy 
Brandt of Germany on Thursday, and it has Mr Heath 
wondering quite what M. Pompidou will have in store 
for him when the French president arrives for a weekend 
at Chequers next Saturday. On the surface the scheme 
for monetaiy union looks much the same as a year ago— 
an experimental narrowing of the margins between the 
currencies of the Six, accompanied by some notional 
co-operation on national economic jwlicies to keep Herr 
Schiller happy. As before, this narrower European band 
could move about as a whole (and as a result of joint 
central bank decisions) within the wider 4.5 per cent 
band permitted against the dollar. What is different about 
the new plans for monetary union is almost all for 
the better. 

# First, and decisive for Britain, the fantasy that parities 
must be immutably fixed between European countries, 
from the moment they start the scheme to narrow the 
margins between their currencies, is now explicitly 
rejected by one and all. 

# The new rules agreed in Washington theoretically 
allow any two currencies to swing by 4.5 per cent against 
the dollar (compared with the 1.5 per cent dollar band 
practised by most central banks until last August 15th), 
or by 9 per cent against one another. France has now 
suggested that the Six’s currencies be held to within 
2.25 per cent of one another, wider than the 2 per cent 
which the monetary commissioner in Brussels, M. 


Raymond Bane, is suggesting, and much mote than the 
1.2 per cent narrower band which the Six had hoped to 
start working last June. A “ Euroband ” of 2-2.25 per 
cent would have advantages. It would be wide enough to 
allow European currencies to swing by .up to 4.5 per cent 
against one another. It would be narrow enough to 
encourage European countries not to feel bound hand 
and foot to intervention and reserve operations solely 
through the now non-oovertible dollar. 

# Better still, the men who matter in France are no 
longer dogmadc about exactly how narrow or how broad 
any Euroband should be, either now or in the future. 

# Every member of the common market now acknow¬ 
ledges that concerted intervention between common 
market central banks will have to be conducted in com¬ 
munity currencies, not just through intervention in the 
dollar. 

# This has led France to concede what last year it was 
still being stubbornly bolshy about, that a central banking 
nerve centre will have to be created—which the 
French, now that they have admitted it has to be, needless 
to say wish to see established in Paris. 

Altogether, a narrower band between European cur¬ 
rencies makes nothing like so much nonsense in the 
context of the 4.5 per cent global dollar bands as it did 
last year when a dollar swing of 1.5 per cent was all that 
most countries allowed anyway. Both the Swiss and 
(less actively) the Swedes are interesting themselves in 
linking their currencies, at least informally, to whatever 
the Six come up with. British Treasury and Bank of 
England officials have been working at barely arm’s 
length on the scheme with the Six’s technicians. The 
Japanese also talk of putting the yen on a par with what¬ 
ever the Sue do. 

The snag, as usual in such matters, is Herr Schiller. 
Under heavy pressure, he has lately given up trying to 
block the whole idea of narrower margins in Europe 
but is holding out on two fronts which will make 
01 break the attempt of the other five to get monetary 
union off the ground. He does not wish to concede any 
need for controls to be put on movements of capital, 
notably dollar capital. Second, he has devised a scheme 
which he hopes will give Germany some control by the 
back door over the economic policies of its common 
market partners. This latest Schiller plan, which had been 
kept as a nasty surprise for the French until the Germans 
arrived in Paris on Thursday, would require the central 
banks of the top and bottom currencies in the European 
band at any one time to take the main responsibility 
for keeping their currencies within the permitted band. 
This would lead to the central bank of the top currency 
(often likely to be Germany’s) holding large amounts of 
the bottom currency—whose central bank would, under 
the Schiller rules, then be required to cough up reserves 
to buy its currency back again or to borrow heavily 
through a central European fund with strict IMF-type 
lending rules. The Germans are realistic enough to know 
in advance that they will not get all the control which 
Herr Schiller wants; but if they even stick out for some 
of it the fight to get monetary union going again will be 
entertaining. 
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Chairman, Mr J S Hutchison comments: 
'Our own immediate plans project further 
advance in the current year. Such 
advance can only be realised if the 
environments in which we trade respond 
to the current political and economic 
promptings. So far we see no more than 
slight signs of improvement, and real 
benefit is unlikely now to emerge before 
the second half of our financial year; but 
I hope it will be in time to give us a 
further improvement in our profits' 


Annual meeting at Confederation of British Industry Council Chamber. Tothill Street, London SW1 at 12 noon 29th February 1972. 
Copies of report from Company Secretary. BOC, Hammersmith House, London WB. Tel: 01 *748 2020. 
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Now, about this retail 
boom 


It is to be a March budget, but, up to 
Thursday anyway, die Chancellor had 
neither confirmed nor denied the belief 
that it will be on Tuesday the 21st. 
The jeremiahs say this is because he 
suspects policy is going wrong and that 
he may need to give a life-saving dose 
of reflation earlier. But they have little 
to go on: it is unusual to give more 
than about three weeks 1 notice of 
budget day. 

The run-up to what looks like 
March 21st is taking a familiar shape. 
Evidence about the health of the British 
economy that ordinary mortals are 
allowed to see is conflicting. The medi¬ 
cine men inside the Treasury, their lips 
now sealed in public, have precious 
little extra to go on, and it is no secret 
that they will not advise the Chancellor 
with one voice. Mr Barber has, in the 
end, to make his own judgment. 

For a start he has to decide whether 
Britain’s consumer boom is boomy 
enough. The December retail trade 
figures, published on Monday, do not 
help much: up on the month before, 
down on October. But they confirm an 


earlier estimate by Whitehall statis¬ 
ticians that in the last three months of 
1971 British consumers increased their 
spending (shopping accounts for less 
than half of it) by about 1.3 per cent 
in real terms, possibly a bit more. This 
still means that spending is only on the 
course set by Mr Barber in his March 
budget last year and not on the higher 
target set in the July mini-budget. 

The most striking thing about the 
post-July boom was its selectivity. While 
consumer durables, and particularly 
colour television sets, almost walked out 
of the shops, clothes and shoe sales 
were sticky and food went through a 
period when housewives were actually 
buying smaller quantities and lesser 
qualities in an effort to beat inflation. 
The durables boom did show signs of 
flagging during the autumn but most 
shops still seem happy with their “ big 
ticket ” Christmas sales. Easier credit 
had a lot to do with this. On big items 
the usual deal now is a 10 per cent 
deposit and three years to pay. New 
credit given by shops and finance houses 
in 197 i was just over £2 billion, 17 per 


Spending in the shops 

Retail sales by volume 
1st qtr 1969-100 
seasonally adjusted 
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A boom for whom? 

Real growth in spending 1970-71 
5 - 0 ♦ 5 % 10 15 
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cent up on the year before. But despite 
the very fast growth in new credit 
after the July measures, consumer debt 
is now once again growing more slowly. 

Most retailers feel that trading since 
the beginning of the year has been 
reasonably buoyant, and colour tele¬ 
vision is still in such demand that shops 
cannot get the sets in fast enough. But 
there is no longer a scramble for other 
consumer durables and the mild 
weather has left winter coats hanging 
by the rail-load. There are also regional 
differences in spending that do not 
seem to overlap exactly with areas of 
high unemployment. 


Pull up a chair 

Furniture, according to reports from 
the factories, is in the middle of one 
of its increasingly rare booms, with 
order books worth £50111, up something 
like a quarter this winter. This is pre¬ 
cisely why furniture booms are rare ; 
order books of this size mean that 
deliveries are taking up to 10 weeks, 
which is long enough for shoppers* 
interest to evaporate and the money to 
be spent on something else. The manu¬ 
facturers* inability to meet a rush in 
demand like the one that followed the 
easing of credit controls last summer, 
is a constant source of friction with 
retailers. The factories argue that when 
the volume of sales has been rising at 
less than 1 per cent a year for the 
better part of the past five years, they 
cannot keep either the capacity or the 
stocks to meet the occasional peaks. 

But then they lose sales. Furniture 
is low in consumers’ order of priorities, 
below other household durables, below 
holidays abroad and even below quite 
small household gadgets. Trade picks 
up only when money is really flowing 
and credit ds easy, and it drops off the 
instant things get tough. The manu¬ 
facturers are repeatedly told that they 
should find new products that would 
catch consumers* interest, and then 
promote them vigorously, but this is 
not entirely realistic advice for an 
industry that still consists of 1,500 sup¬ 
pliers, of which fewer than 100 have 
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a turnover of more than £im a year, 
and the biggest are of only £iom. 
Although some manufacturers are try* 
ing to promote brand names, they are 
up against a handful of big retailing 
chains that control more than 30 per 
cent of sales and account for most of 
the industry’s advertising, and it is 
difficult to know who should take more 
of the blame for the industry’s general 
lack of initiative. The manufacturers 
say customers’ tastes are excessively 
conservative, but the furniture on dis¬ 
play at the big Earis Court trade 
exhibition, with its concentration this 
year on artificial leather and tassels, 
offers little to tempt them out of it and, 
when it does, the premium price is 
beyond most pockets. If other con¬ 
sumer industries can get new designs 
for the mass market, there'is no rea¬ 
son why furniture should not do so too. 

Avonmouth _ 

Just 139 men 

When the miners give him five minutes, 
Mr Robert Carr will be appointing a 
committee to inquire into lead pollution 
at the zinc-lead smelter at Avonmouth. 
But the real inquiry will be into the 
much wider issues that have been 
raised. Science is now identifying 
more and more industrial materials as 

toxic. Keeping up with the new 

knowledge is difficult, not to 

mention confusing, at least to 

ministries. On Thursday of last week the 
Department of the Environment said 
there was room for improvement at 
Avonmouth but no further action was 
necessary ; on the Friday, the Depart¬ 
ment of Employment announced an 
inquiry. 

The system and the law seem unable 
to cope without some major updating. 
The law is often totall\ inadequate. 
For lead, it dates back to 1911, when 
Sir Winston Churchill was Home 
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Neutral budget-£500m off 


The yield of Inland Revenue taxes, 
mainly income tax, went up by 14 per 
cent in the period from last April to the 
end of January, compared with the 
same period in the previous financial 
year Yet total personal income went 
up only 9 per cent in the same time; 
and the rates of tax were reduced. 

The reason for the apparent paradox 
is that without changes in rates and 
allowances the income tax revenue tends 
to go up about twice as fast as taxable 
incomes. This buoyancy is easily 
illustrated. If a man cams £15 a week 
and has £800 worth of allowances, he 
pays no tax. If his income goes up by 
10 per cent to £16.50 a week, he will 
have to pay £17.40 a year, or 33P a 
week, if the tax rate were 30 per cent, 
as it will be from 1973-74 This is, of 
course, an infinite percentage increase 
over nothing More typically, if his 
earnings had gone up 10 per cent from 
£25 a week to £27.50, his tax bill would 
go up 26 per cent from £2.88 to £3.63 
a week. This means that income tax 
rates and/or allowances need to be 
improved drastically each year in order 
to prevent the burden of the tax 
increasing. In particular, if personal 
incomes are expected to go up by 8 

Secretary. The DE’s Factory 
Inspectorate republished an American 
list of 500 or so toxic materials with the 
latest levels above which it is not safe 
to go, yet hardly one of these limits is 
enforceable by law. Even if they were, 
the inspectorate is itself understaffed. 
The industrial hygiene division has just 
26 inspectors. Some estimates put the 
number needed to do an adequate job 
at 300. 

Avonmouth’s future is in some 
doubt. It has always lost money, and 
was hived off last year to a new RTZ 
associate in Australia, Australian Min¬ 
ing and Smelting. This company takes 
over on April ist, a week or so before 
the plant would be due to reopen after 
the eight-week shutdown ordered to 
clean it up. Given the present world 
surplus of lead and zinc smelting capa¬ 
city, the Australians could easily decide 
to cut their losses and leave it closed. 

The Avonmouth saga really began 
with the design of the plant. Although 
this revolutionary smelter was designed 
by the same RTZ subsidiary that 
operated it, Imperial Smelting Corpora¬ 
tion, so many modifications were made 
during construction that it gave trouble 
from the start. It need never have done 
so; there has been no hint of trouble 
at any of the other dozen or so built 
around the world. It is estimated .that 
the £i4£m plant was £201 short 


per cent in 1972-73 over 1971-72, the 
Chancellor will need to announce cuts 
of £55om in income tax in the 
budget simply in order to prevent it 
from increasing its share of incomes. 

One argument against such cuts is 
that income tax buoyancy is needed to 
offset the stagnant yield of other taxes. 
But the yield of Customs and Excise 
duties plus car licences has gone up by 
ni per cent in April-January compared 
with the previous year’s figures, after 
allowing for the cuts m purchase tax. 
And local rates and national insuiancc 
contributions have to be increased each 
year roughly in line with incomes in 
order to finance extra spending on what 
are now annually-reviewed pensions 
and on the various local authority 
public expenditures, like education. So 
there will be plenty of increased revenue 
yield from these sources The only 
thoroughly stagnant source of revenue 
is selective employment tax. 

So the Chancellor has no excuse— 
nor should he want one Allowing 
perhaps £50001 to offset the stagnancy 
of Set in its last year, he should regard 
£55010 off income tax as a starting 
point; only reductions above that will 
count for real. 

of ancillary cleaning equipment 
when it was opened in 1966. In spite 
of measures like the permanent use of 
respirators, there has been a history of 
lead poisoning cases—40 in the four 
years to 1971, with a further 99 
men being moved away from con¬ 
tamination to other work. The latest 
publicity started a few weeks ago 
when a worker was given a medical 
certificate for lead poisoning. 
Fortunately, provided adequate medical 
checks are kept on workers, there is no 
known long-term danger from lead 
poisoning. Once the man is removed 
from the source of lead most of the 
contamination is excreted. 

It is expected that the inquiry will 
not be confined to lead. Other problem 
materials, such as asbestos, have been 
known to be dangerous for years, yet 
they keep coming up. Dr Robert 
Murray, who had a lot to do with 
bringing the Avonmouth situation into 
the open, recently visited a plant where 
the airborne asbestos count was 38 
fibres per cc, compared with the 
recommended limit of two fibres. The 
committee should also inquire into the 
practice by which the game doctor 
works for the Factory Inspectorate and 
for the company. While there is no sug¬ 
gestion that this made any difference at 
Avonmouth, the relationship never* 
tireless existed there. 


Netting thot £ 2 m couldn't euro 


woNQMunr nmtmr it, 1979 



You need it. 
We buy it. 
You lease it. 


Brandts pioneered the development of sophisticated 
leasing techniques. Today, Brandts Leasing provides world-wide 
facilities for UK and international companies whose 
requirements involve funds of £100,000 and upwards. 

Brandts Leasing covers, for example, equipment such as the 
Paceco-Vickers wide-span, rail-mounted Portainer shown above. 

We can also give manufacturers a powerful sales weapon 
by providing leasing arrangements which they can offer 
to their customers. 

For further information, please get in touch with 
Mr. G. H. Dodsworth, Director, Wm. Brandts (Leasing) Limited, 
36 Fenchurch Street, London EC 3 P 3 AS. Tel: 01-626 5900 . 


Brandts Leasing 

A Division of Brandts the Merchant Bankers 
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1837 

Pibnaiik Shorthand System 

1898 

The UnderwoodTypewriter 

1944 

IRMC Sequence Controlled 

Calculator 

1971 

Reliance ELI nk push-button 

fchone 


Today, it’s the Reliance E-Link push-button 
telephone — the fastest 'phone on the desk, and 
one of the world's most technically advanced 
internal communication systems. 

At your finger-tips— 
push-buttons for speed! No 
time-wasting dial. Think of 
a number! E-Link can punch 
it out faster than you think it! 

And as accurate as you could 



ever hope a system to be. 

On a Reliance rental contract, E-Link is 
guaranteed for fourteen years. 

That’s free maintenance for as 
long as you have it! _ 

As business efficiency gets 
snappier eveiy year, every day _ 
E-Link is proving itself an essential. 
When time is money—Reliance E-Link, 
the fastest ’phone on the desk. 


AflwmtafQf twGCC group 


Reliance Systems Limited, TurnelU Mill l*ne Wellingborough Northant* NN8 2RB Telephone Wellingborough 5000 ^ 

Mink Intercom Sound Broadcasting PABX Rnorm.aU 7 line Control Fife Alarm & Detection Vote Recording Phonexpreaa Closed Circuit Tefonaion 
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Food 


Cara 


Imperial Traditional Systems International 

___ metric _ 

Oft tail ' 1.03 metres No change. 

12 stone 76.2 Icilograms No change. 

Woman's size 38 Continental Talks will continue on standardising 

5 shoe 64 American clothes sizes. 

36-26-36 82-67-92 No change. _ 

41b approx 225 Food pack sizes have yet to be settled: 

grams international discussions are expected to 
lipt approx 0.6 restart shortly. Australia has adopted 

litre 0.5 litre as the standard equivalent of the 

_ pint. So have Britiadt paint manufact urers. 

Power: Net Power: Gross All power in kilowatts fin theory this will 
brake horse- brake horse- include gas, whrch will make for easier 
power with power with comparison of domestic heating equip- 

dynamo, etc no extras ment). 
operating operating 


Pressure: approx 2 Theoretical unit 0.19 meganewton/ 

28lb/sqin atmos- metre 1 , permitted unit 1.9 bar. There is 
pheres or much discussion on the correct unit for 
1.9 kg/cm* tyre pressures. Dunlop uses the theo¬ 
retical meganewton/m 1 but the permitted 
bar is only 2 % different from the con¬ 
tinental kg/cm 1 which would save con¬ 
verting equipment. 

1 mile 1.6 kilometres No change. 


Metrics^ _ 

Mind my 
meganewton 

The long^delayed white paper on 
metrication*, published on Monday, 
diouid not startle anyone. Industry gets 
an unequivocal statement that its 
original 1975 target date Midi stands ; 
the hidebound can console themselves 
that the pint and the pound will be 
around for at least the next seven years. 
The only reason for waiting 15 months 
for such a commonsense statement is 
that the Government did not want to 
stir up backbench pressures on the 
scale of the save-the-6d movement 
while more important business was on 
hand. 

The change to the metric system by 
industry is inevitable. 'Hie world 
is increasingly going metric and the 
Government now estimates that, if 
America converts too, more than 80 
per cent of British exports will be to 
metric countries. Joining the common 
martlet settles the matter: recent com¬ 
munity directives set January 1, 1978, 
as the deadline for standardising all 
metric measures, including consumer 
goods, on the science-based Sy&fene 
International. This means that 
normally metric countries like France 
and Germany wfll have to change 
many of their additional units as well. 
Britain has until August 31, 1976, to 
make up Its mind which (imperial 
measures h wishes to keep after that 
deadline, if any, It will require special 
pleading to retain any beyond thSa 

♦Metrication. Onmd 4860 , HUS0. atifo. 


decade. 

The logic of extending metric 
measures to consumer as well as 
industrial goods is accepted by the 
white paper, but the transition will be 
gradual, with no " M M -day. The way 
is cleared for using either litres or pints 
in pubs, but not both in the same pub 
to avoid confusing the customer. The 
Government has also paid lip service 
to protecting the consumer by suggest¬ 
ing distinctive marking on metric 
packages. But When it comes to stan¬ 
dardised package sizes, the white paper 
is reticent, to say the least. Inter¬ 
national negotiations have not made 
niudh progress recently, largely because 
of the common market entry talks. But 
they are restarting. One of the few 
strengths of British weights and 
measures legislation is that a whole 
range of basic consumer goods may 
only ibe sold in prescribed quantities, 
and the hanky-panky With odd com¬ 
binations and fractions of ounces is 
reserved for tilings like biscuits that are 
hardly staffs of life. It would be a pity 
to lose this measure of consumer 
protection. 

Timber _ 

What they want 
is trees _ 

Paper industry delegations have not 
got much joy from their attempts to 
get the Department of Trade and 
Industry to help to fend off Scandi¬ 
navian competition. Bui last month 
they moved on to the Scottish office. 
This time the aim was to seek Govern* 
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ment help against competition within 
Britain. 

The lobby was led by Wiggins Teape, 
the most progressive paper firm in the 
country. Its worry is that Scottish 
Timber Products, a small firm, is plan¬ 
ning to build a chipboard mill at Stirl¬ 
ing. This will depend on Scottish wood 
as its raw material, and may draw 
on the same forests that Wig¬ 
gins Teape uses for its Fort William 
paper mill. 

Wiggins Teape opened its £15111 mill 
at Fort William in 1966, with the aid of 
a £iom interest-free government loan. 
The idea was to avoid dependence on 
imported pulp and make use of Scot¬ 
land's growing supplies of timber. But, 
sadly, there were a series oi teething 
problems, then transport costs proved 
higher than planned. 

But the Government is not going to 
discourage new investment and jobs in 
Scotland, and there is no reason why 
Wiggins Teape should get any more 
special help from the Government, 
which has already discreetly encouraged 
the Stirling mill. It is possible that 
there could be a shortage of the timber 
needed (mainly thinnings and tree tops) 
in the short run ; but in the next 30 
years a lot of the Forestry Commis¬ 
sion forests planted after the war will 
be maturing. 

There should be room for several 
forest industry centres throughout 
Scotland, with complexes of paper, pulp 
and sawmills. Sites suggested have 
included Inverness, Inveraray, Dundee, 
Kirkcudbright and Lockerbie. The far 
north-east and the south-east of Sect- 
’and seem the most likely locations. 


World Outlook 
1972 

The EIU brings together m too pages 
the 1972 forerasts for over 150 
countries published in the Quarterly 
Economic Review series, updated m 
the tight of data available on January 
1, and distils from them a view of 
the world economy in 1972. 

A smgh copy of EIU World Outlook 1972 Is 
£5 26 (US$12.60) Airmail poataga (outsida 
Europe) £1.00 (US$2 50) extra. Cash with 
order Avalleble from ■ 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 
Spencer House 27 St James's Place 
4 London SW1A 1NT 

633 Third Avenue New York NY 10017 
37 Queen Street Melbourne Victoria 3000 
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ucs 

£6,000 a job 

The feasibility study on Govan Ship¬ 
builders, struggling to rise from the^ 
ashes of Upper Clyde Shipbuilders, 
reached the Government on Monday, 
suggesting thatt more than £2001 is 
needed to put die new firm on its feet. 
It was an independent study done by 
Scandinavian consultants”, which shows 
the price to the taxpayer of those 
crocodile tears that have been shed 
over UCS. The £2om is the equivalent 
of £6,000 for every job saved. Some 
would say that UCS workers were 
among the least deserving of the poten¬ 
tially unemployed, having belligerently 
messed up their own employment pros¬ 
pects for years. Certainly, the rescue of 
the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board 
has proceeded more smoothly. The 
chairman put in by the Government, 
Mr John Chuckney, felt sure enough of 
its future to announce this week that 
he was resigning and returning to the 
City. 

Of UCS\s £aoin plus, Jess than £iom 
is for capital investment, and the rest 
is simply a financial crutch to get the 
company in business at all. If so much 
is needed to save the jobs temporarily, 
then the Government might as well give 
the company a sporting chance of sur¬ 
viving permanently by modernising its 
equipment. Or else the whole charade 
will have to be re-enacted. But at the 
same time it must draw up plans for 
the rest of British shipbuilding. 

Meanwhile caution is necessary 
about Clydebank, the least efficient 
UCS yard, and the one which the 
Government has said it will definitely 
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Does Wayne really want it ? 


not rescue. Mr Wayne Harbin, of 
Marathon Manufacturing, who visited 
the yard recently, is now raising queries 
over import duties. Hopes of an end to 
the workers’ control at UCS rest on a 
private sale for the yard, and one union 
official said the idea of a sale not going 
through was “ too awful to think of.” 
One day, however, the men will have 
to face that there is a limit to how far 
they can push their luck. 

Tourism _ 

Not what it was 

Britain’s tourist honeymoon may be 
over. Foreign visitors to Britain last 
year numbered about 7m, only 300,000 
more than in 1970 and about half a 
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million less than expected. It was, in 
fact, a bit of a let-down after the 
increase of 18 per cent in 1970 and 
even more the one of 25 per cent 
in 1969, when foreigners had just 
discovered Britain as a cheap (post¬ 
devaluation) tourist country. As for 
last year, more Americans came (11 
per cent more of them), more 
Europeans (except the French) and 
an enthusiastic 22 per cent more 
Japanese (although their actual 
numbers are still very small). The 
stay-aways have been the Common¬ 
wealth citizens and, above all, the 
Irish. In a normal year, Britain 
reckons to get about 800,000 Irish 
visitors. But last year saw a big slump 
and this year, after Derry, it could be 
even worse. 

Politics apart, tourism has now 
proved to be an extremely price- 
sensitive industry’ where the inflation 
rate of the past year has had a big 
impact. Further price worries lie 
ahead, especially the introduction of 
value-added tax next year. The 
exchange rate uncertainties of last 
year must have done some damage and 
the Americans are bound to cut back 
on their travel a bit this year. 

A boost in packaged tours to 
Britain (still very small) would help, 
but this is unlikely to happen while 
package flights to Britain must, under 
the rules, cost at least as much as the 
lowest regular air fare. This prices 
London right out of the package 
market for most Europeans. With all 
these ifs and buts, the British 
Tourist Authority has quietly revised 
its long-range forecast from the 12m 
visitors in 1975, bandied about a 
year ago, to the more modest, older 
forecast of 10m. 


Key indicators : British economy 





Percentage change on 

Consumer credit 

New credit extended in December 


Month 

Index previous 

1963 = 100 month 

three 

months 

-N 

one 

year 

since August but still a high level. 
Total debt outstanding increased 
by C244m < or 17.6%. between 

1970 and 1971. 

Industrial 

production* 

employment* 

productivity* 

November 

November 

November 

125.5 

89.8 

139.8 

nil 

—0.4 

+0.4 

-0.5 

-1.3 

+0.8 

+1.7 

-5.1 

+7,2 

Machine tools 

November figures suggest new 
home orders ere turning up slightly 
but new export orders still falling. 

Retail trade 

Increased sales by all but durable 
goods shops between third and * 
fourth quarters of 1971. 

if 

Export trade*! 

Eng'g orders on hand* 
Retail trade* 
Unemployment* 

December 

November 

December 

January 

156 

118 

107.1 

173.4 

+9 

+1 

+0.3 

+1.0 

-1 

+1 

+1.7 

+4.6 

+3 T 
-5* 

+2.1 

+42.1 

Average earnings* 

Reta'>) prices 

Export prices 

Import prices 

November 

December 

November 

November 

189.0 

152.6 

146 

133 

-0.3 

+0.5 

+* 

nil 

+ 1.1 

+ 1.7 

+\j 

ntf 

+9.0 

+9.0 

+9* 

+4 

Export trade , retail trade , engineering order books: in volume terms (value at 
constant prices). Unemployment: wholly unemployed excluding school-leavers ) 
latest rate 3.3 per cent. 

*Seasonally adjusted ♦ Provisional 
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25 years of international research and consultancy 


Industrial market research 

Marketing and distribution 

Management consultancy 

Financial and fiscal studies 

Transport studies 

Economic and social 
development and planning 

Energy studies 

Environmental forecasts 


The Economist Intelligence Unit Ltd 

Director of Research 

Spencer House, 27 St. James’s Rlace, London SWiA iNT 
Telephone 01-495 6711 

Regional Head Offices: New York, Brussels, Johannesburg and Melbourne 
The EIU has offices or representatives in 55 other countries 
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MeDUNN, SILLCOX LIMITED 


We are pleased to announce that we have moved 
to new offices at 

1 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 

Telephone: 01-623 7722 Telex: 885481 
Cables: McDunsil, London. 

Affiliated with: McDunn, Slllcox & Co. Limited, Toronto, Canada. 


London is justlOseconds 

from Tokyo, 
so are Frankfurt 
and Paris 

That's how loner it takes Yamaichi to move 
information from its Tokyo office to its branches in 
Europe. For institutional investors and corporate 
finance officers, that means up-to-the-m inute guidance 
by 5500 experts backed by the most sophisticated 
program library and Japan’s longest financial 
experience. Yamaichi—for full services as brokers, 
dealers, distributors and underwriters. 

Licensed Dealer in Securities 

YAMAICHI SECURITIES CQ,ITEl 

Underwriters, Distributors, Brokers & Dealers 

HEAD OFFICE Tokyo Japan Talax 122605 J22995 Subsidiary i 

LONDON OFFICE Careal Houaa 58 Mark Lana London YAMAICHI SECURITIES CO. OF NEW VORK, INC. 

FC 3 Telax LDN8B7414 'at 01 480 7343 NEW YORK-Tal CO 7*5900 Talax NY 2857 

FRANKFURT OFFICEi 6 Frankfurt am Main LOS ANQELES-Ttl 626-0401 TWax TWX910-321 3890 

Cschershtlmar Landstr 9, F R Gar many Subsidiary 

Talax 4 14996 Tal 59 03 59 YAMAICHI INTERNATIONAL IN.K4 LTD. 

PARIS OFFICE 23. rua da la Patx, Pans 26ma. Franca Tal. H 248014 Talax. HX3747 
Talax 68866 Tal (073) 38-89 at <742) 28 67 
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International 


If you have the money, we 
have the oil 


West Germany now looks like paying 
a big chunk of cash to British 
Petroleum for a 20 per cent share of 
BP’s oil concessions at Abu Dhabi. 
The payment could run as high as 
£8om and would be a big help in 
satisfying BP's huge capital require¬ 
ments, which now amount to roughly 
£400m a year. West German partici¬ 
pation in the Abu Dhabi marine 
concessions areas would also spread 
the political risks implicit in any 
Middle Eastern oil operation .The risks 
are now centred on Britain and France 
since, besides BP (which owns two- 
thirds of the concessions), the only 
other partner in the deal is France’s 
Compagnie Frangaise des P6t roles. 

Talks between BP and Deminex, a 
consortium of four German companies, 
have been going on for nearly two 
years and have obviously met with 
their share of difficulties, one being the 
stiff price BP is' demanding. However, 
the German government is now 
apparently so worried by the situation 
in Libya that it is willing to finance 
the Abu Dhabi deal. Libya, by way of 
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an arrangement between Mobil and 
Gelsenberg, a member of the Deminex 
group, is Germany’s only important 
direct source of imported crude oil. 
With Libya already having nationalised 
BP’s concessions there, other producers 
are understandably anxious. 

Abu* Dhabi may not be a bed of 
roses, however. Along with the other 
Gulf states it is at present seeking 
participation in its own oil conces¬ 
sions, probably to the tune of 20 per 
cent, at least for starters. Since it is 
doubtful whether any of the Gulf 
states will value the concessions any¬ 
where nearly as high as the oil com¬ 
panies’ valuations, Deminex must step 
carefully or risk seeing a part of its 
£8om investment vanish overnight. 
However, Deminex and BP have now 
apparently agreed on a formula to 
cover any such eventuality. BP, with a 
heavy involvement in the shaky Middle 
East, wants only to reduce its depen¬ 
dence on the area. Deminex, represent¬ 
ing a country that gets almost all its 
crude oil supplies from the interna¬ 
tional oil companies, wants more 
representation in the Middle East 
because what happens there is going 
to affect Germany’s situation strongly. 

Currencies _ 

The dollar again 

“ Britain stands ready,” Mr Heath 
told overseas bankers at their annual 
dinner in London on Monday evening, 
“to pay off all its remaining IMF 
debts.” Incredibly ? however, it is 
prevented from doing so by technical 
difficulties concerning the inconverti¬ 
bility of the dollar. The Prime Minister 
felt sore on the point: although repay¬ 
ment of the one further block of British 
debt (£4i5m) to the International 
Monetary Fund is not due until June, a 


country as flush with reserves as Britain 
now is would normally bring the date 
forward. And until the debt is repaid 
Mr Heath cannot boast, as he would 
like to, that, for the first time since 
early 1964, Britain is clear of all short¬ 
term official international debt. 

By all but the Americans the highly 
technical problem is repre ented as the 
inability of the IMF to accept payment 
from Britain as long as the dollar is 
not convertible into gold or special 
drawing rights (SDRs). Britain 
certainly cannot repay in dollars, as the 
IMF is knee-deep in them, to the 
equivalent of 91 per cent of the 
American quota, although by the rules 
75 per cent is the upper limit. Britain 
could repay in gold or SDRs but its 
stock of neither is large. (Each 
represents no more than 15 per cent of 
Britain’s total reserves.) It could try to 
make up a package of continental 
currencies that the IMF would accept 
(D-marks, francs and so on), but such 
swaps would require the European 
central banks to accept dollars that 
they do not want. This is where the 
Americans find a loophole in the 
criticism of their behaviour: Mr Jack 
Bennett, deputy under-secretary at the 
American Treasury, told a London 
audience on Wednesday that the 
problem was one of back-scratching 
among central bankers rather than of 
IMF operations. The central bankers' 
retort would be that America should 
play its part, either by allowing some 
of its reserve assets to be used or by 
making a drawing from the IMF. 

Convertibility of the dollar is only 
one of the problems unanswered by the 
December 18th hotch-potch currency 
arrangements or by the gold bill which 
was sent to Congress on Wednesday 
(page 44). But to Europeans it seems 
the most urgent. That sense of urgency, 
however, is not being echoed in 
Washington. Mr Bennett on Wednesday 
reaffirmed that to the Administration 
convertibility was not a subject suitable 
for consideration apart from all other 
aspects of international monetary 
reform. But could it be persuaded 
otherwise when the gold bill has gone 
through ? 
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W#V» all vary unhappy 


French labour 

Getting awkward 

Paris 

The moment is approaching when, with 
the parliamentary elections m sight, the 
French government will have to choose 
lietween facing a major strike or the 
collapse of its hitherto successful prices 
and incomes policy. This policy has 
l>een based on the negotiation of public 
sector wage conti acts that give 
employees a basic rise plus a guarantee 
of more if the cost of living rises by 
more than specified amounts. On the 
strength of these agreements the 
government has persuaded private 
employers to keep price increases within 
small and specified limits. 

On every occasion since the wage 
contracts were introduced in 1969 one 
or other of the three major unions has 
refused to be txmnd by them. But this 
time all three have together turned 
down offers of wage increases in 
various proposed new contracts, includ¬ 
ing the offer to the railway workers. 
The Soci£t£ Nationale des Chemins de 
Fer has proposed a basic increase of 
5.5 per cent (compared with 6 per cent 
last year), which means that with the 
safeguard clause an increase an pur¬ 
chasing power of at least i£ per cent 
is assured. But the unions, increasingly 
anxious as unemployment rises, are 
pressing for a higher minimum guaran¬ 
tee and for the working week to be 
cut by one hour. The SNCF, having 
conceded an hour last year, insists that 
no more cuts can be allowed until 
January. It is now, therefore, imple¬ 
menting its own proposals. 

Whether or not the result will be a 


strike remains to be seen. French 
unions, with their relatively low mem- 
liership, are generally reluctant to 
chance their arin on a major and pos¬ 
sibly prolonged strike. But failure to 
agree would stiffen union demands in 
the current and coming negotiations at 
Renault, and with the miners, metal¬ 
lurgical workers and Pans metro 
workers ; it would also lead to an 
upsurge of numerous small-scale labour 
disturbances. This could completely 
discredit the wage contract idea and 
reflect badly on M. Chaban-Delmas, 
the prime minister, who pioneered 
it. 

Europe’s taxes _ 

Chaban-fiscal 

The French finance minister, M. 
Valdry Giscard d’Estaing, was about 
to appear on television on Thursday 
night to defend the French system of 
company tax, this being part of the 
fallout of the row over the recent 
revelation that the French prime 
minister, M. Jacques Chaban-Delmas, 
apparently paid no tax in 1966-69, 
thanks to the operation of the avoir 
fiscal, a special feature of the French 
company tax system, introduced in 
1965 by M. Giscard d’Estaing himself. 
And next week in Brussels a supposedly 
secret meeting of top civil servants of 
the Six is to try to devise a modified 
form of the French system, known as 
the tax credit system or (in Britain) 
the imputation system, to serve as the 
common company tax system for the 
European Economic Community. 

Thus in France corporation tax is 
charged at 50 per cent When the 
shareholder gets his dividend, of, say, 
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Frioo net, the avoir fiscal operates: 
he is treated as if it were a dividend 
of Fri5o, with tax already paid of 
Fry>. M. Chaban-Delmas, in the year 
in question, had tax-free emoluments 
from the state. Since he was a married 
man with three children and had 
substantial investment income, his 
appropriate tax rate was less than 
33£ per cent and he therefore became 
entitled to a refund. 

In France a married man with three 
children, having only dividend income, 
gets a tax refund in this way if his 
income is £13,000 or less. If he has 
investment income of £7,900, then 
provided his earned income is less than 
£4,150 he still breaks even: the 
avoir fiscal refund outweighs the tax 
due on his earned income. The aim of 
the system is to encourage companies 
to pay bigger dividends, and thus, by 
retaining smaller proportions of 
profits, to rely more on the capital 
market for finance. This is ihe argu¬ 
ment used by the British Government 
now, which wants to convert Britain 
to either the imputation system or the 
(German) split-rate system, which 
achieves the same aim by different 
means. 

But it is now abundantly obvious 
that the imputation system is wide 
open to misinterpretation and political 
attack. In Belgium, Canada, Sweden, 
Ireland and Japan, too, it is criticised 
for the outrageous favours it appears 
to confer on those with dividend 
incomes, who have, however, already 
indirectly suffered the full whack of 
company tax. In Germany, the govern¬ 
ment’s plan to go over to it has run 
into bitter opposition for the same 
reason. The European commission 
in Brussels is trying to agree 
on a suitable basis for a harmonised 
company tax system for the com¬ 
munity. There are two candidates: 
the imputation system and the classic 
system as now used in Britain, 
America, Holland and (after the forth¬ 
coming reforms) in Italy. Under the 
classic system the company is taxed 
first and then the shareholder is taxed 
again by his own government on his 
dividend. In theory this two-tier taxa¬ 
tion of company profits militates 
against the smooth functioning of 
a country's capital market. In 
practice, nobody would suggest that 
Britain, America and Holland now 
have less-developed capital markets 
than Finance, Germany, Italy, Belgium 
and Japan* 

On the other hand, if Eufcpe is 
ever to have a single unified capital 
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The‘no hands’phone 


This is the phone that leaves you with both 
hands free to take notes, search through 
papers or refer to plans and drawings while 
you’re using it. It’s called the Loudspeaking 
Telephone 4 and can be connected to 
exchange lines and many extension 
systems. It sits a foot or two away from 
you on your desk and you simply 
talk towards it. 

For conferences 

Its loudspeaker and microphone are 
powerful and sensitive enough for others 
arouna you to hear easily what is said 
and to add their comments in normal 
tones. You can cut off the microphone too, 
for confidential asides that the 
other end should not hear. 


*\buH get through 
work quicker with 
a Vk> hands’phone.” 


For privacy 

Lifting the built-in ordinary handset 
automatically cuts off the loudspeaker 
and sensitive microphone and leaves 
you with a normal phone. 

Expensive? 

Not as expensive as it looks. The additional 
charge for connecting it to direct lines 
or a wide variety of extension systems is 
only £3 and the extra rental (minimum 
term one year only) works out at 
less than 60p a week. 

For further information 

Ask your secretary to send for our colour 
brochure. All she has to do is ring the operator, 
ask for Freefone 888 and trn „ nm 
speak to Telephone Sales. OlflQKS© 

Or fill in this coupon. Telecommunications 

fo Mr G«rry Green. Post Office Telecommunications, 
Marketing Dept (Mk 231 ), Cheapside House, 

138 Cheapside, London EC 2 V 6 JH 

Tell me more about the 'no hands' phone 
^ □ Please send me your literature 

ma Please arrange for your representative 
to contact me 

Name 

Position 

Company 

Address 

Phone No 
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U.S. $50,000,000 

I.C.I. INTERNATIONAL FINANCE UMITED 

Th per cent. Guaranteed Bonds 1978/92 

under the unconditional and irrevocable guarantee of 

IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


S. G. Warburg ft Co. 


Deutsche Bank 

Akiirngcmlbclufl 


J. Henry Schroder Waff ft Co. 


Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. Andretens Bank A/S 


Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. A. C. Ames ft Co. Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. Andretens Bank A/S Arnhold and S. Blekhreeder, Inc. 
Associated Japanese Bank (International) Australian United Corporation Julius Baer International Banca Commerciale Italian! 

Limited Limited Limited 

Banca Nasionale del Lavoro Banco di Roma/Commenbank AG/CrAdit Lyonnais Bank Meet ft Hope N.V. Bankers T rustIn ternational 

Banque Amenbas Banque Blyth ft Ge. Banque de Bruxelles S.A. Banque EoropAenne de Tokyo S.A. Banque Frangaise du Commerce ExtArienr 
Banque Frangaise de Dipdts et de litres Banque GAnArale du Luxembourg, Banque de lTndochine Banque Internationale k Luxembourf S.A. 
Banque Lambert S.C.S. Banque Louis-Dreyfus ft Ge Banque Nationale de Paris Banque de Neuffixe, Schlumberger, Mallet 

Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas Banque Populaire Suisse (Underwriters) S.A. Banque Rothschild Banque de Sues et de l’Union des Mutes 
Banque de P Union Europeenne Banque de {’Union Parisienne Banque Worms et Ge Barinf Brot hers ft Co., H. Albert de Bary ft Co. N.V. 
Bayerische Hypotheken- und Wechsel-Bank Bayerische Vereinsbank Job. Berenberf, Gossler ft Co. Berfens Privatbank Bej^MrEhi^c 

Berliner Handels-Geselkchaft - Frankfurter Bank Capitalfin Internaxionale S.p.A. Caxenove ft Co. La Centrale Finanriaria GeoerXsLpX 
Chnstiama Bank og Kreditkasse Compagnie FinanriAre de la Deutsche Bank Compagnie Luxembourfeotse de Banque S.A. Continental Bank S.A. 
CrAdit Commercial de France Credit Industriel et Commercial Credit Industriel d*Alsace et de Lorraine Credit Sui sse (B ahamas) 

Creditanstalt*Bankverein Credito Italiano Dariinf and Company The Deltec Banking Corporation Den Danske Landmandsbank 

Limited Limited 

Den norske Creditbank Deutsche Giroientrale-Deutsche Kommunalbank- Dillon, Read Overseas Corporation Dresdner Bank 

/UUkaMMUMHft 

Eastman Dillon, Union Securities ft Co. Edilcentro S.p.A. Effectenbank-Warburg Euramerica Finanriaria Inter n axiona l e S.p.A. 


Greenshieldi 


Kansallis-Osake-Pankki 


Eastman Dillon, Union Securities ft Co. Edilcentro S.p.A. ERectenbank-Warburg Euramerica Finanriaria Inter n a x iona l e S.p.A. 

Ikllnimlttfluh 

European-American Finance (Bermuda) Fellesbanken A/S Fidi—Milano S.p.A. The First Boston Corporation Fleming, Sue s, Bro wn Brothers 

I united UmIM 

FNCB Eurosecurities S.A. Girozentrale und Bank der osterreichischen Sparkassen Goldman Sachs International Corp. GreenshieMs 

AkitengtMlhcluft IncoFpftfMBM 

GutxwiBer, Kurx, Bungener Securities Hambros Bank Handelsbank in Zurich (Overseas) Hill Samuel ft Co. Hill Samuel ft Co. oHG 

Limited i imiicd Limited Limited 

Hoare ft Co., Gevett The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation Istituto Bancario San Paolo di Torino Japan Internatjonal Bank 
Kansallis-Osake-Pankki Kidder, Peabody ft Co. Kjobenhavns Handelsbank Kleinwort, Benson Kredietbank N.V. 

Incorporated Limited 

Kredietbank S.A. Luxembourgeoise Kuhn, Loeb ft Co. International Laxard Brothers ft Co., Laxard FrAres ft Go. Laxard FrAres ft Co. 

Limited 

Lehman Brothers Lloyds & Bolsa International Bank Loeb, Rhoades ft Co. Manufacturers Hanover Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner ft Smith 

InrnninniH 1 united Limited icotniim Vadtvwritm Limited 

Model, Roland ft Co., Ioc. Samuel Montagu ft Co. Morgan ft Ge International S.A. Morgan Grenfell ft Co. Nederlandsche Middenstandsbank N.V. 

Limited Limited 

Now York Hanseatic International Ltd. NordicBank Sal. Oppeubeim jr. ft Ge. CkterrokjMcheJJnderbank Paine, Web ber, Jack sea ft Cnrtis 
Panmure Gordon ft Co. Pierson, Heldriog ft Pierson Pictet International Privatbaaken i Kjobenhavn Rboiniscbo Bank 

Lltelted nOteddhddi 

N. M. Rothschild ft Sons Rowe ft Pitmen Salomon Brothers Scandi na vi a n Bonk Scbeeller ft Ce. Schrede rs ft C hartered 

J. ft A. Scrimgeour Singer ft Friedlander Skandinaviska Enikilda Banken Smith, Barney ft Co. SeeiAtA GAnArale 

limited LJmUed Limited 

Soridtd GAnArale do Bonque S A. Strauss, Turnbull ft Co. Svenska Haadebbankea Svoriges Krodithank Swiss Bank Corporation (Overseas) 
C. G. Trinkaus and Burkhardt UBS—DB Corporation Uhrofin International Corporation Union Bank of SwHseriaad (Underwriters) 

Vereinsbank in Hamburg M. M. Warburg-Brinckmaan* Wirtx ft Co. Wostden tefce Lan desbanfc Western Ame rican B ank (Europe) 

White, Weld ft Co. Dean Witter ft Co. Wood Gandy 


Panmure Gordon ft Co. 


Limited 

Pierson, Heldriog ft Pierson 
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market, with investment capital flow* 
dng from one country to another with 
the minimum of restraint, the classic 
system is best* For under the imputa¬ 
tion system the French shareholder 
gets his avoir focal on dividends from 
French companies, but not on those 
from Duitdh ones. 

There remains, nevertheless, a pro- 
imputation faction at Brussels. The 
argument is that Europe, with all its 
members on that system, would be in 
a far stronger bargaining position 
against the Americans (and their sub¬ 
sidiaries in Europe), over double tax 
treaties, than it would be if the 
system was the classic one, with— 
inevitably—a lower basic rate of 
corporation tax. In addition, die French 
are known to ibe pressing for it pardy 
because it tends to discriminate against 
investment by Americans in Europe, 
and by Europeans outside Europe. For 
identical reasons the Dutch (on whose 
bourses the shares of Royal Dutch, 
Unilever, Philips and Robeco loom 
large) are pressing strongly for the 
classic system. 

EEC trade talks _ 

Sacrifice to 
Congress _ 

Brussels 

The trade deals between the common 
market and America struck by Presi¬ 
dent Nixon’s negotiator, Mr William 
Eberle, last week helped to remove a 
big obstacle to ratification of the 
devaluation of the dollar by Congress. 
In hard trade terms the Six got away 
with remarkably little as their sacrifice 
to appease Congress. a commitment 
to stockpile 1.5m tons of wheat, or 
less than 5 per cent of the current 
year’s crop ; a partial two-year sus¬ 
pension of the duty on oranges and 
grapefruit; and a promise to consult 
with America about tobacco. 

It is true that the EEC had to give 
up the idea of demanding reciprocal 
concessions from the Americans, which 
earned the commissioner for trade, 
Herr Ralf Dahrendorf, a rap over 
the knuckles from the French, always 
alert to any signs of independent 
initiative by the commission. But at this 
stage in the game, reciprocity is more 
a question of principle than of sub¬ 
stance for the Six. 

The Six have also agreed with the 
Americans on the need for a complete 
review of international economic 
relations which would include the 
EEC's policy of preferential trade 
agreements with the remaining Efta 
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Eberle's done it 


countries (as well as with the develop¬ 
ing countries of Africa and the Medi¬ 
terranean). The pattern of the policy 
with Efta is clear: industrial free trade 
after five years, ad hoc concessions for 
agriculture country by country, no 
economic harmonisation or shared 
institutions, but the possibility of 
widening the scope of the agreements 
later. The main difficulties concern 
the restrictive rules proposed by the 
EEC to determine the country from 
which particular products are sup¬ 
posed to originate—which ignore the 
considerable industrial i ntegra tion 
already achieved within Efta ; and the 
list of sensitive products for which 
the Six want special treatment. 

This treatment will usually be 
no more than an escape clause, import 
ceilings or a three-year delay in the 
reduction of tariffs. But paper and 
woodpulp will continue to be pro¬ 
tected (against Swedish and Finnish 
exports) for 12 years, much to the 
relief of the British paper manu¬ 
facturer. 

None of the Efta countries admits 
that it is satisfied with what the Six 
are offering, though none has as 
justified a complaint as Finland, half 
of whose exports consist of paper and 
woodpulp. The main criticism—that 
what the EEC is offering falls short 
of the degree of trade liberalisation 
already achieved within Efta—is 
undoubtedly correct, but the Efta 
countries cannot afford to turn down 
an offer of industrial free trade, how¬ 
ever imperfect. 

And the community cannot afford 
to be too generous in its treatment of 
the Efta neutrals. If Sweden and 
Finland obtain the same economic 
advantages without assuming all the 
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obligations, this could undermine the 
Danish and Norwegian decisions to 
apply for full membership. 

Japan _ 

Bankers' dreams 

Tokyo 

The Australian and Japanese govern¬ 
ments have been discussing the possi¬ 
bility of a yen-denominated bond issue 
by the Australian government in 
Tokyo. No conclusion has been 
reached, apparently, but the very fact 
of the talks having taken place got 
Japanese bankers excited. It would be 
the first foreign government bond issue 
on the Japanese market since the flota¬ 
tions by the Imperial Russian govern¬ 
ment in 1917 and Republican China 
in 1923. Japanese bankers are again 
dreaming their dreams of making 
Tokyo into a financial centre of Asia. 

The dreams ‘began at the end of 1970, 
when the Asian Development Bank 
(whose headquarters aie in Manila, 
much to the irritation of the Japanese) 
made a bond issue in Tokyo, followed 
later by another, totalling £2001 
together. The World Bank, too, has 
made three issues in Tokyo, amounting 
to £4710 in all, including the £19x0 
issue last week. Tokyo hopefully 
imagines it has a key advantage as a 
financial centre in the shape of the 
burgeoning Japanese reserves, which 
reached £6.1 billion at the end of 
January, swollen by £4.2 billion in 
a year, and arc expected to reach £8 
billion by the year-end. 

The other ride of the coin is that 
the Japanese finance ministry is looking 
for ways of reduoing these reserves ana 
so reducing the pressures for another 
yen revaluation to which they inevit¬ 
ably give rise. One way would be to 
cut back the estimated $4 billion of 
dollar liabilities the Japanese banks now 
have for financing trade credits and 
other operations requiring dollars, and 
require them instead to borrow the 
sums from the Bank of Japan. This 
idea, however, runs up against the 
problem of who is to bear the exchange 
risk. Another idea is to stimulate 
capital exports and, to this end, remain¬ 
ing controls on Japanese capital invest¬ 
ment abroad were removed last 
summer. But unfortunately Japanese 
investment abroad is geared primarily 
to securing sources of raw materials 
for Japan, for which urgency has 
evaporated with the present economic 
slowdown. 

Efforts, this week, to persuade 
foreign banks in Tokyo to borrow yen 
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for use abroad have foundered also on 
yen revaluation fears. There remains 
the alternative of foreign government 
bond issues in Tokyo. But here the 
first one, for Australia, has hit the 
problem that the Australian govern¬ 
ment actually wants to hold the yen in 
its own reserves (and get rid of dollars 
or sterling), which would defeat the 
whole purpose. 

Because of the stringent controls on 
the inflow of capital, especially short¬ 
term capital, Japanese banks have had 
to watch Hongkong and Singapore 
build themselves up as rival Asian- 
dollar centres. But this week the Indus¬ 
trial Bank of Japan, Daiwa Securities, 
Nomura Securities and the Sanwa 
Bank revealed plans for moving into 
the Singapore Ariandollar market. The 
Japanese government is toying wAdi 
its own tentative plans to allow 
Japanese banks (but not the few 
foreign ones) in Tokyo to borrow and 
lend dollars among themselves. But, by 
now, hopes of catching up with Singa- 
jx>re and Hongkong are probably vain. 

Jugoslavia _ 

Enter Ivan 

Jugoslavia lias special rules to encourage 
western firms to invest there and bring 
their knowhow as well as capital. The 
rules were not intended to attract 
investment from Russia, but the 
Russians are keen to take advantage 
of them, for reasons that may be not 
entirely economic. 

The biggest deal so far is between 
the go-ahead firm of Energodnvest, of 
Sarajevo (the capital of Bosnia, one of 
Jugoslavia’s poorest states), and Tsvet- 
rnetaleksport of Moscow Energoinvest 
will be paving £77111 for plant and 
other help to *ct up the biggest 
alumina plant in Europe. The Russians 
will grant a credit of £50111. Bosnia 
will thus be able to expand production 
from its three big bauxite mines Ener¬ 
goinvest will export the entire output 
of alumina from the new works to 
Russia for the first 10 years, and 20 per 
cent of that will constitute repayment 
of the loan. 

The Jugoslavs seem happy enough 
about this. With a big trade deficit 
last year and severe problems in sell¬ 
ing to the west, they are in no position 
to look down on alternative trade 
outlets and investment funds. The 
Russians also no doubt reckon that the 
Jugoslavs could help to fill some gaps 
in their own production. But nobody 
doubts that what the Kremlin is really 
after is the political advantages of 
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inducing Jugoslavia to involve itself 
more closely with the Comecon block. 

Insurance __ 

Clubbable men 

A British insurance company, apply¬ 
ing to the French insurance control 
authorities in the usual way for per¬ 
mission to underwrite in Paris, was 
kept waiting for so long that it finally 
demanded an explanation. In reply it 
was told that things would be 
easier if foreign companies could get 
into the Institute of London Under¬ 
writers, the club of company marine 
underwriters in the London market 
which operates a joint policy-signing 
and central accounting service for its 
members. It then emerged that other 
British companies had also been get¬ 
ting nowhere in their applications to 
write in France. 

French insurance companies are not 
alone on the continent in their com¬ 
plaints that in practice the London 
insurance market, and the marine part 
of it especially, is hard to get into, 
even though in theory it is open to 
all comers having routine Department 
of Trade and Industry permission. But 
the obstacles are hard to pin down, 
and the French are clearly making the 
most ol what looks like a tangible 
barrier: the ILU. For the ILU does 
run like a club, admitting whom it 
likes when it likes. Outsiders naturally 
complain that you cannot build up a 
decent marine business in London 
unless you are in the ILU ; life is just 
too complicated for the broker, who 
will not bother with you, except for 
risks nobody else wants. When the 
common market applies to insurance, 
the ILU will have to change. 

So will some other things, such as 
the discretionary powers the French 
and other continental governments 
now have over admitting foreign 
insurers, and eventually perhaps the 
French rule that French fleets must 


be 80 per cent insured with French 
insurance companies (which often 
means 10 per cent in practice, as 
French underwriters quote a higher 
premium rate for 80 per cent than 
100 per cent, in defiance of normal 
economic principles). However, the 
London market itself is not exempt 
from criticism either. And here the 
ILU is really a phoney issue. The fact 
is that some companies do write 
marine insurance in London without 
belonging, and that many members of 
the ILU are “dull fellows/’ in the 
words of one broker, who get precious 
little decent business from brokers 
either. 

London brokers will say that an 
insurer from Timbuktu will be 
welcome in London, provided he 
writes a bioad book, which means 
taking his fair share' of oil rigs, 
Liberian tankers and so forth. But a 
conlinental insurer will say that what 
this means is that if he comes into 
the London market, and for five or 
10 years scores huge losses by writing 
all the oil rigs and Liberian tankers 
nobody else wants, then he at last will 
be cut in on the decent risks. In the 
same way it is hard for British insurers 
to break into the market in any other 
country, and it is why, in so many 
European countries, they are to be 
found sharing in the insurance on high 
risk factories while being unable to 
get into the less competitive and more 
lucrative household insurance. 

But London not only claims to be 
the main insurance centre of the world, 
it also hopes to play a bigger role in 
European insurance when the 
common market comes. This means 
it will have to lean over backwards to 
avoid formal and informal restrictions 
on entry into it by foreign insurers 
wanting to build up their international 
business, even if these restrictions may 
sometimes look necessary to prevent 
the unwary from slashing rates to 
unprofitable levels. It is not only 
foreign underwriters who do that. 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 


Russian troubles 
An unusually severe winter has 
damaged the winter wheat in the 
Ukraine, which produces 30% of 
Russia's grain, and hit the rich fruit 
and wine growing areas of Georgia. 
The setback coincides both with a 
bed sugar beet harvest and cuts in 
the cotton harvest which has been 
blighted. The Russians will 
soon be back in western markets, 
pushing up prices. 


Index Percentage 

1963=100 change on 

Feb Feb one one 

2 9 month year 


Ail items 126.6 125.9* + 0.2 + 6.6 

Food 142.1 140.4* - 1.5 + 2.8 

Fibres 97.0 96.9* 4- 3.6 4-26.6 

Metals 178.2 178.8 4-1.1 4* 0.7 

Misc 101.7 101.9* - 0.6 - 4,9 

•Provisional 
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Credit Commercial dc France C 


Deutsche Bank 

AktiencnclUchaft 

Drexel Firestone 
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ranee Credit Suisse (Bahamas) 

Limited 
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First Washington Securities Corporation 
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Fffcctenbank-Warburg Furamcrica International Limited 
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i Jil ted Limited 

R. Henriques jr. Hill Samuel & Co. Kidder. Peabody & Co. Kjabcnhavns Hnndelshimk 

Limited Incorporated 

Kredietbunk N.V. Kredietbank S.A. Luxemhourgeoise Kuhn, D>eb & Co. International 


p. Gulzwiller, Kurz, Bungener Securities 

Limited 

Helsingin Osakepankki-Helsingfors Aktiebank 


Kredietbank N.V. 


Limited Incnrporatcd 

Kredietbank S.A. Luxcmbourgeoise 


Lflzard Brothers.& Co., lizard Freres & Cie Lazard Freres & Co. l-ehman Br 

Limited Incorpora 

London Multinational Bank (Underwriters) Manufacturers Hanover Merck, Fmck S 

Limited Limited 

Samuel Montagu & Co. Morgan & Cie International S.A. Morgan Grenfell & Co. 


Nordic Bank 

Limited 

Orion Bank 


Nordiska Fbreningsbanken Ah 
Peterbroeck, Van Campenhout Securities S.A. 
N, M. Rothschild & Sons Scandina 


Rheimsche Bank N, M. Rothschild & Sons Scandinavian Bank Schoellcr & 

ftliticm—Ijprhaft Limited Limited ^ ^ 

Singer & Ffiediander Skandinaviska Knskilda Ban ken Societe Generate 

Strauss, Turnbull & Co. Svenska Handelsbunken Sverige* Kreditbunk 

C. G. Trinkfflis & Burkhardt l 'nion Bank ol Switzerland (Underwriters) 

M. M. Warburg-Brinckmann, Wirtz & Co. Westdcutsdie Landesbank Girozentrale 

Westlalenbank Williams. Glyn & Co, 

ALtlettfmelloche/t 

February 9,1972. 


jabenhavns Handelshimk Klein wort, Benson (Europe) S.A. 
b & Co. Internalional Lavoro Bank Finance Company N.V. 
I*ehman Brothers Lloyds & Bolsa Internal ional Bank 

Incorporated Limited 

Merck, Finck ft G>. Merrill Lynch. Pierce, Fenner & Smith 

Sacuritiri Underwriter Limited 

[an Grenfell ft Co. Xnrddcutschc Liindesbank Girozentrale 

Limit*! 

Den norske Crcditbank Sal. Oppcnhcim jr. & Cie. 

Pierson, Heldring & Pierson Privatbanken i Kjabenhavn 

k Schoellcr ft Ol J. Henri Schroder Wagg ft 0), 


Limited 

Den norskc (.redithank 


J. Henri Schroder Wagg ft 0), 

Limited 

Societe Generale de Banque S.A. 
Swiss Bank Corporation (Overseas) 

Limited 

Vereinsbank in Hamburg 
Western American Bank (Kurope) 

limited 
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These Securities are not being offered to the public. 


U. S. #21,500,000 


February 1,1972 


Banco National de Obras y Servicios Publicos, S. A. 

(A Financial Agency of the United Mexican States) 

External Loan Sinking Fund Securities due 1987 


The pnvate placement of these securities has been negotiated by 
Hubbard, Westervelt & Mottelay, Inc., a wholly-owned subsidiary of 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 8C Smith 

Incorporated 


OSAKA INTERNATIONAL FAIR 

INTER-ENGINEERING 



Technical Engineering & Material Fair 


APRIL18 -> MAY 1 
OSAKA,JAPAN 
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Information: 

Osaka International Trade Fair Comntesion 

c/o INTERNATIONAL HOTEL, OSAKA 
Hashizumecho, Uchihonmachi, Higashi-ku, Osaka, Japan 
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Investment 


Tokyo's swinging, just like 
London 


The Japanese economy is going 
through its most severe recession since 
the war. But Japanese stocks are in 
a raging bull market that has carried 
the Tokyo index to record levels. If 
the paradox seems familiar, it is 
because people in Britain are savouring 
the unpleasant irony of im unem¬ 
ployed and a magical 500 on the 
Financial Times ordinary share index 
at the same time. The explana¬ 
tion in both towns is much the same. 
Domestic recession plus a strong 
balance of payments has led the 
monetary authorities to take the 
brakes off—and the main ingredient 
of most bull stock markets is a lavish 
money supply. 

Qver the year to November, 1971 
(the latest for which figures are avail¬ 
able), money supply in Japan rose 
hy 30%, and it is presumed to be 
rising still. The problem is too little 
domestic demand, and the authorities 
are doing all they can to restimulate 
it. Japanese companies and individuals 
are in the unfamiliar posture of being 
courted by the banks, and many are 
borrowing to speculate. So the fact that 
margin requirements have been put 



up to 60% (ie, the down payment 
for purchase of stocks) is largely 
irrelevant. 

Foreign investors mostly got the 
Tokyo market wrong after August, and 
started taking money out fearing that 
the yen revaluation would curb exports 
hard. But there are precious few 
signs of them being badly hit. The 
dollars have not been flowing out of 
Japan despite interest rates being 
at their 20-year iow —and foreign 
investors are again thinking of a yen 
revaluation or a domestic recovery 
which will soon show through in their 
portfolio profit figures. And for the long 
term there is still every reason to be 
bullish. 

So the foreign investors are coming 
bark (though finding it difficult to 
get into their favourite stocks, which 
are up against the 25% foreigner 
ceiling) and hoping that the tricky 
market will not suddenly slip away 
from under them, as it has done in the 
past. No indications of that yet, though 
this week the market has been taking 
a breather, closing at 212.17 at mid¬ 
week. Top favourite is Sony, whose 
new consolidated results and hugely 
successful Trinitron colour television 
are attracting attention back to con¬ 
sumer electronics. Even from the 
current ¥3,850 it could go higher—as 
could Matsushita Electric at Y536 
compared with last year’s high of 
¥1,150. 

Other fashionable sectors are those 
most untouched by revaluation scares 
and most likely to benefit from govern¬ 
ment pump-priming and from attempts 
to boost consumers’ expenditure. In 
particular the medium-sized construc¬ 
tion companies have had a good rise 
and some action is due to begin from 
the leading companies like Shimizu 
Construction, Taisei and Kajima, They 
have not moved yet as the speculators 


have ignored them and gone for the 
shipping companies, like Sanken, 
which, having Ijeen badly knocked, 
show signs of at least technical 
recoveries. 

The market now appears technically 
strong. Speculation seems to have 
abated, and solid institut : ona! buying 
is making a welcome reappearance. 
The omens remain good. The budget 
deficit and the balance of payments 
surplus will ensure a continued growth 
in the money supply, and, whatever 
the fundamentals, money talks. But 
it may lie. 

Bigger ponds for 
fatter ducks 

The rise of 11.6 points to 918.7 in the 
Dow Jones on Wednesday (which en¬ 
couraged the Financial Times indus¬ 
trial index up 9.7 points to 501.7 on 
Thursday in London, its highest for 
3 years) had everything to do with the 
settlement of the dock strike on the 
West Coast, and nothing at all to do 
with the major reforms in America’s 
stock market recommended by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission a 
week earlier. Even so, the reforms are 
radical, and they reflected, by a coin¬ 
cidence of timing and theme, London’s 
proposals which are to be voted on in 
three weeks. 

The common theme is the need to 
enlarge the central trading market to 
take in all others and provide a 
national market. As they have swelled 
in size, the institutions have been find¬ 
ing the geographically separated mar¬ 
kets too small, and too expensive, to 
deal in effectively. The SEC wants a 
consolidated stock market ticker that 
will show details of all trades in stocks 
wherever they are put through. 
Another recommendation is for a 
computer system that will show 
brokers what bids and offers are avail¬ 
able for a stock anywhere in the coun¬ 
try. Thus the institutions will find the 
best prices available. Further proposals 
deal with the high cost of trading: 
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negotiated commissions will replace 
fixed ones on trades above $300,000, 
instead of $500,000 previously; and 
institutions will be allowed to buy into 
brokerage houses, provided that the 
brokers continue to do around two- 
thirds of their business with outsiders. 

The reforms proposed for London 
will, by opening London to the pro¬ 
vincial brokers and vice versa, inevit¬ 
ably result in a national market centred 
on the City. Several regional trading 
floors may well close down, as the local 
brokers will simply get on the phone 
direct to the London jobber. One 
yawning gap in the proposed reforms 
is the continued absence of a ticker in 
London showing the prices at which 
trades are done. The system of jobbers 
marking up the trades they feel like 
marking is clearly obsolete 

Paris bourse _ 

Kidding whom? 

Parts 

A small chink of light is to be thrown 
on the almost subterranean workings 
of the French stock market. The 
French government is framing legis¬ 
lation that will compel all companies 
quoted on the bourse to publish 
consolidated accounts for the first 
time. Quarterly turnover figures will 
also be required. Although it is the 
largest stock exchange in the EEC, the 
French bourse has lagged badly behind 
Germany, Belgium and, most of all, 
Holland in spreading corporate 
information to its shareholders. As a 
result both foreign investors and the 
French public have spurned the 
bourse, which has stagnated for almost 
a decade, and on a year’s measurement 
is the worst European performer 
except for Italy. 

But as the government was beefing 
about its reforms a classic l>ourse deal 
was going on that would horrify a 
British, Dutch or American investor. 
The Compagnie Financier de Suez, 
in a joint move with Banque Veraes 
and Banque de LTndochine, last week 
secretly bought into two industrial 
holding companies, Lille-Bonnieres et 
Colombes and L’Aisaciennc de Parti¬ 
cipations Industrielles. 

The banking group bought up 
about 30% of the two companies on 
the bourse, in the full knowledge of 
the bourse’s watchdog committee but 
without giving anything away to the 
public. The share price of LBC rose 
to Fr44Q as the banking group bought 
and the public wondered. Then, 
announcing that it had gained control 


of a third of the equity, the group 
allowed the shares to drop back to 
Fr404, leaving the wretched public 
with nothing but the bland announce¬ 
ment and a sinking equity. 

The chairman of the two holding 
companies, M. Richard Baumgartner, 
is brother of the man chosen to reform 
the stock exchange, M. Wilfred 
Baumgartner. The banking group now 
has a sufficient stake to consolidate its 
holding on roughly whatever terms 
it wishes: a situation similar to that 
last year in Germany when Volkswagen 
was able to buy out the minority 
shareholders in NSU-Audi by paying 
them a price more than 30% below 
the original takeover price. But it will 
probably let the minority shareholders 
languish. 

The government’s demand that turn¬ 
over figures should be published is 
unlikely to prove much of a boon to 
the small or foreign investor. The two 
holding companies bought out by the 
banking group have a combined 
so-called turnover of £2.6m although 
controlling, with a subsidiary of 
Pechiney, the production of most of 
France’s nuclear material, 3% of the 
Credit Commercial de France and 
substantial holdings of real estate and 
oil stocks. With turnover largely made 
up of dividend income, it would have 
been more sensible to call for quarterly 
profit figures. 

p&o 

For the asking 

Few shipping shares are exempt from 
takeover speculation, and Peninsular 
and Oriental became top favourite 
after Wednesday’s results. Profits after 
tax slipped fiom £i2m to £4.1111, 
inviting the thought that someone 
could make more money out of the 


country's largest shipping group, with 
its 178 ships, vast property assets and 
road haulage fleet. As if to encourage 
that, the directors announced that 
they estimated the group’s properties 
were worth £§om more than the 
£27m value put on them in the 
accounts. This alone would go a long 
way towards justifying the £n6m 
price tag that is on the company with 
the shares at 2i7p. 

P&O has tried to modernise without 
being ruthless about it. Sir Donald 
Anderson retired after a long spell 
as chairman last autumn. He had 
managed to increase P&O’s return on 
capital before this year’s turnaround, 
but it was still fairly feeble. 

The results question the company’s 
investment programme. Over £5111 of 
the setback can be attributed to higher 
depreciation and interest charges, and 
it will be several years before the 
£8om of debts for new ships brings 
its reward. Furthermore, the company 
is stuck with all the problems besetting 
the shipping industry: the rapid 
inflation of 1970-71 cannot be 
recouped quickly now that freight 
rates have slumped. Only a few out¬ 
standing shipowners, such as Mr Y. K. 
Pao of World-Wide Shipping of Hong¬ 
kong, have found ways of avoiding the 
penalties of the over-capacity. 

Sir Donald Anderson’s successor, 
Mr Ford Geddes, also lacks ruthless¬ 
ness. He realises that much of the trade 
the company is now doing will have 
to be abandoned. This should have 
been done years ago but, as Cunaid’s 
fate shows, astute property dealers 
often make better shipping men. 

What would a bidder make of the 
company ? It would be easy to save 
costs. The loss-making passenger 
and cargo liner business could be cut 
off painlessly, though the 90 ships 
concerned would probably fetch little 
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London over 500 

London 

4920 

600.1 

305.3 
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+ 14 

+62.8 
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on Thursday after 
a prod from VVall 

New York 918.7 

960.8 

798.0 

+ 14 

+ 0.9 

+ 45 

- 7.7 

Street. But Tokyo 

Canada 

1994 

201.4 
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is still the one 

Australia 

601.9 
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+ 1.3 
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scoring new 

Japan 

2122 

212.8 

148.3 

+ 0.6 

+ 2.6 

+344 
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H'kong 

329.2 

406.3 

201.1 

+ 1.0 
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+615 
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100.6 

106.7 

90.7 

+ 05 

+ 14 

+ 1.3 

- 64 
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68.8 

79.2 

61.6 

- 1.6 

- 1.6 
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Germany 

1042 

112.7 

87.6 

- 0.6 

+ 92 

- 05 

-26.7 


Holland 

117.7 

128.0 

93.0 

+ 0.6 

+ 8.1 

- 1.6 

-12.0 


Italy 

48.3 

60.1 

44.0 

- 2.1 

- 2.1 

-192 
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+245 
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If you'd like to fly 
to the Alps, Swissair will supply 
not only the plane but if necessary 
also the grounds. 


S OMf PH)PI I have a 
guilty feeling about treat¬ 
ing themselves to anything 
And to justify what they 
want to have or do, they al¬ 
ways need compelling grounds 
lor needing to have 01 do it 
for instance, any n umbel of 
people have long wanted a holida> 
in the Alps But that sjust it 

Swissair has pioduced loi then 
benefit 10 lovely brochures with 
splendid ^ pictures and even 
more splendid 
grounds lor fiyint* 
to the Alps at long 
last 

11 lor instance 
you never ha\c 
lime durrng the year 
to spend on your m 
tellcctual needs, just 
call loi the brochure 
with the delightful title ‘Cultural 
program form nd spirit, and palate ’ 
Or if you merely want 
to escape the execu¬ 
tive rat-rate for a 
couple of days, there 
are somt jolly little 
tours ir the bro¬ 
chure, "Alpine Hide¬ 
away a couple of 
days of! from toui- 
ism,’ that you can 
take in a hired car or by rail 

On the othei hand, if you piclei 
a toui by bus (‘By air to the Alps 
by bus across the Alps’) over b,5(X) 






loot Alpine passes or a 
railway toui ovei tht im 
measurable expanses of 
Swit/eiland f Switzer 
land tlucc an polls 
Plus 1 8% railway *v< 
stations, 5 297 bridges ' A 
and hi I tunnels) go right ^ 
lhtad 

Mt mwhik you can put ( 
vour children in 
school or m a 
holiday home m 
Swit/eil ind 
which the bro 
r enure Heie s 

a chance foi 
^ ^ study as reuc 

sj) ation And 
for reel cation 

while study me desuibes in detail 

It your chil< lien at colder they 
can talc tlnu own 
vacations aide pen 
dcntly In 'act holi¬ 
days in the Alps aic 
decidedly < Ik ip lor 
voting people as 
shown by the 
puces m the bio 
churt Genuine Al¬ 
pine mountain air ? 

Now i special bar 
gain lor young 
people 

But if you have 
no children for 
want of a wife 
Swissau can’t 




get you one, but it can arrange the* 
whole wedding in a beautiful 
spot of your choice \ou 
choose youi wile W* II u 
range the wedding and 'he 
honeymoon 

In case you need a hit of 
icst,acruiseon Rhine Rhone, 
or Danube is a mat sc llous 
oppoi tunny to tiy the splen 
did wines that giow along 
those rivers ( I uropt's pathways ol 
romance Rhine, Rhone, and Da 
nube’) 

On the other hand 
you may already 
have done this too 
often, and you 
nny have passed 
up the well-meant 
ads ice in the 
brochure I lu- 
heart of 1 mope 
makes tvt*iy spoils enthusiast’s 
y heart beat faster’ All right 
then you may find it a eomfoil 
that there aie innumctal le me¬ 
dicinal springs and spas in the 
Alps, all of them listed in the bro 
ehure ‘I he best excuse for taking 
to the Alps youi health 
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British companies are expanding into the USA. 

Because the returns can be high But selling into the metca 
of marketing isn’t for the fainthearted, the competition is tough 
and they are fighting m *ncir own backyard 

Irving can help. 

Through our London Branch you get direct access to all the 
commercial banking facilities of our Wall Street headquarters 
Complete financial services covering the whole of the I ISA Data 


on your particular US market, its history, present activity and 
forecast Location and introducuon to agents, distributors, 
lawyers and consultants. Credit information. Help with planning 
and execution of mergers or acquisiUons In fact, the whole range. 

We are big enough ($1 billion in deposits in London) to give 
you full international services yet small enough to give you 
personal attention 

Let Irving be your personal guide to international banking. 


Irving Trust Company 

36-38 Coinhill London EC3 Ielephone 01-626 3210 Telex 888851 ! 2 
Head Office One Wall Street, New York 
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more than their scrap value. But P&O 
could build a useful stake in bulk 
carriage, air freight and European 
ferries. There are, after all, many ways 
of making assets of over £20001 turn in 
a better than 2% profit. 

Gramco _ 

Rumour wrong 

As the plans for the reorganisation 
of the USIF, Real Estate fund by 
Lehman Brothers reached completion, 
rumours of fat compensation by the 
new managers, Arlen Realty and 
Development Corporation, to the 
original owners, Gramco Management, 
somehow got spread around. A figure 
of $i2m was mentioned in some 
reports. This is far-fetched. Arlen will 
be paying Gramco a lump sum in 
three years’ time based on the follow¬ 
ing formula : seven and a half times 
the average profits of Arlen’s 
Bahamas-based management company 
over the three years, or the third- 
year profits if higher. Arlen is charging 
the fund a fee of i% on net assets, 
or $2m a year. After the expenses of 
management, the profits will probably 
be around $£m a year. Thus the highest 
guesstimate of the compensation pay¬ 
ment is $4m. 

We may have implied last week that 
Arlcn’s purchase of USIF shares in 
the fund—it will buy between 20% 
and 33%—was linked to Arlen’s inten¬ 
tions to refinance the fund. It intends 
to do both, but obviously not to buy 
the shares by refinancing the fund. 

Finance houses _ 

No bandwagon 

The market’s disappointed reaction to 
the Wagon Finance Corporation’s 
results looks like ending the honeymoon 
times that finance houses have enjoyed 
since the removal of all hire purchase 
restrictions last July. In the past six 
months the sector has risen by 34% 
on to an average p/e ratio of 21. But 
Wagon’s pre-tax profits, only 7% up 
at £1.31x1, do not justify this, even if 
future charges on current contracts are 
up 60% on a year ago: a measure 
of the amount of new business that has 
been rolling into finance houses. 

At ig8p the shares are clearly hoping 
for a better yeaT ahead, when profits 
from the new loans begin to work 
through and the company could make 
closer to £1.81x1, bringing the p/e down 
to 18. One major attraction of Wagon 
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is that, in the volatile hire purchase 
business, its low debt gearing keeps itb 
performance steady in hard times if 
unexciting during the peaks. The 
stability allows Wagon to pay out a 
high dividend, which is a good 
defensive measure against the 
rumoured takeover offer. But the 
possibility of a bid is the only real 
excuse for the present puce. 

The problem with Wagon is one 
shared with other finance houses like 
Mercantile Credit and F. C. Finance, 
which all look expensive compared 
with their main competitors, the 
clearing banks, that sell on an average 
p/e of only 15. Yet under the new 
rules of competitive credit the banks 
will begin to give finance houses a 


much suffer taste of rivalry. Banks, 
foi example, offer personal loans at 
interest rates often (>% lower than 
finance houses And the customer who 
uses a bank is almost certain to be the 
better risk. I he fman< e houses have 
one poweitul *<\ipoii they can use 
their higher interest charges as com¬ 
missions to the deale is who bung them 
the business. But how long before their 
customers want belter trims foi them¬ 
selves and switch to the moie entei- 
prising banks ? The equity values of 
finance houses are unlikely to come 
down with a bump as competition 
bites, but with results like Wagon's 
showing the way, the sector is unlikely 
to go much higher even in a bullish 
market. 


Warrants on want 


In the past two years British investors 
have grown accustomed to a clever kind 
of funny money called warrants. These 
arresting pieces of paper give the right 
to subscribe to a company’s shares as 
from some future date at some stated 
price. They are quoted, like the under¬ 
lying shares, and move in a strange 
relationship to tin in. Since warrants 
have born increasingly used by the more 
agile operators on the takeover market, 
brokers have been busy filing up 
yardsticks for evaluating them. 

If the shares of a company arc 
standing at loop, and the warrant is 
exercisable at 8op in the near future, 
then the warrant would clearly be worth 
2op The nearer the time for exercising 
the subscription right, the easier it is to 
value the warrant. But time, in the 
warrant market, is the great wheeler- 
dealer, and the investor has to weigh 
up what the shares will be worth in 
the years ahead, whether it is worth 
abstaining from the dividend income 
while waiting rather than buying the 
shares, and what the cost is of holding 
the warrant m terms of interest paid. 

Simon and Coates, the stockbrokers, 
have produced the latest handbook on 
warrant valuation, based on some 
highly complicated mathematics 
explained in the December issue of the 
Investment Analyst. There are three 
main ways of assessing warrants: 

# The growth in value of the under¬ 
lying share. If it is standing at i2op 
now and the warrant is exercisable in 
five years at i5op, then an 8.3% a 
year increase in the value of the shares 
is expected. Is this reasonable taking 
into account the borrowing costs ? Take 
Grand Metropolitan Hotels, for 
example; it only takes a growth of 
5$% a year for the warrant to break 
even after borrowing the money at 9% 
for the requisite period. 

• Technical analysis—ie, studying the 


actual movements of warrants compared 
with the actual movements of the share 
prices. The graph for Lex Service Group 
shows a clear trend relationship: when 
the share price goes up, so does the 
warrant—which is totally unsurprising. 
By putting a line through the middle 
of the dots the norm warrant price can 
be established. The different e between 
that trend price and the actual warrant 
price is a measure of dearness or 
cheapness Tin slope of the line gives 
an idea of the gearing from buying the 
warrant: a 14 % increase in the Lex 
share price from 134 P to 153 P led to 
a 26°« increase in the warrants 
# The way the market re-rales warants, 
illustrated by the two trend lines. 
As the Lex share price moved from 
11 op to 140P, the warrants stayed 
stubbornly m the 140P area. To rope 
with the re-ratings, Simon and Coates 
recalculate the trend line every week 
Since August the warrant market has 
not done as well as its equity brother 
If warrants got back to the August 
rating, their prices would go up by 20% 
more than any rise caused by higher 
share prices. 
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Betting on the Street—end on the budget 


Making the headlines and outpacing 
the stock market’s rise by 25% 
in the past three months, investment 
trusts have finally emerged from 
the slough of despond as new-found 
City darlings. Since our last survey in 
November, the Financial Times invest¬ 
ment trust index has l>ecn pushed up 
by 20%. With one of those quiet shifts 
of City opinion the whole sector has 
been re-rated. 

Buit the new assessment of investment 
trusts rests on wishful thinking rather 
than accomplished realities. Few ana¬ 
lysts believe that the London market 
can go much fuithet ahead without a 
strong hull market in Wall Street, and, 
as investment trusts are the classic way 
into the Street, they arc also the safest 
way of hedging one’s bets. If the Dow 
index is about to climb from this 
week’s 920-925 to nearer 1,000, it is 
only through the professionally man¬ 
aged investment trusts that the small 
British investor can take a share of the 
pickings. Hence the sudden scramble. 

The second hope is that the March 
budget will free investment (and unit) 
trusts from the immediate burden of 
capital gams tax. Trusts could be 
allowed to swap between equities with¬ 
out pacing the tax, which would 


instead be shifted to the shareholder 
only when he chose to sell. The tax the 
investor would then pay would be more 
closely aligned to his own means and 
the trust would have more money to 
play with—though the Revenue could 
insist on full distribution of gains. 

Against this background, recent 
investment trust launches have been 
smoother than smooth, except for the 
latest, Jardine Fleming’s Jardine Japan 
Trust, which was undersubscril»ed on 
Wednesday: share applications were 
received for only £6.56111 out of the 
£iom on offer. But a record high 
Tokyo market is not everyone’s taste, 
especially when Wall Street and Lon¬ 
don look attractive. In contrast the 
Ionian Bank’s small, but active, Jove 
was oversubscribed 46 times three weeks 
ago. Both illustrate the increasingly 
venturesome image of investment trusts 
—something still most closely asso¬ 
ciated with the Slater Walker stable. 
Mr Jim Slater’s latest offering, Dual, 
has attracted much hostile comment: 
its concentration on companies already 
within the Slater fold looks a little 
like pyramiding. Even so, Dual 
attracted just over twice as much as the 
£io£m it was asking for. 

The performance of Slater Walker’s 


only long-established investment trust, 
Flag. is the outstanding feature of our 
tables. Its transformation from bottom 
of our long-term league to top of the 
onc-year list owes something to lucky 
timing. Taken over at the end of 1970, 
Flag had its portfolio pared and then 
revitalised with the Slater speciality of 
“situation stocks” while the market 
was still in the doldrums. As confidence 
improved, a rights issue of £3111 was 
made in February, 1971, neatly co¬ 
inciding with the prolonged bull mar¬ 
ket ; this enabled a further £2m to be 
raised in August. Flag looks expensive 
on the chart now and it has little in 
Wall Street; but the discount could be 
bigger than it looks and the perfor¬ 
mance is hard to ignore. 

Steady long-term performance is 
the touchstone for traditional invest¬ 
ment trust management and here the 
experts show up clearly. Stockbrokers 
Wood Mackenzie, who have prepared 
the statistics, measure long-term per¬ 
formance by the movement of total 
assets over five years prior to a fund’s 
last report relative to an index of 
average trust composition between the 
British and American markets and 
fixed-interest securities. The figures 
show by how much each has outpaced 
the index over the period. 

By this measure, the Glasgow-based 
Murray Johnstone group is a remark¬ 
ably consistent performer. Four of its 
trusts in our table (there are two others 
which fall below our £iom net assets 
size limit) have beaten the 
average by more than 15%. Only one 
of these, Second Great Northern, 
appears in the one-year winners (where 
the yardstick is the gain in net assets 


l Investment trusts- 
j five years to latest accounts 
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per share), but the others are not far 
behind despite high commitment in the 
American market. If Wall Street does 
turn out to be the market of 11*72, 
(and it seemed to be limbering up tins 
week), these trusts are a good safe wav 
into it The othei Scottish group not¬ 
able for stamina is Baillie Gifford, 
though here again the group s three 
trusts which are high long-term per¬ 
formers miss the one-year list by a 
small margin because of then high 
American content 

The biggest in Wall Street remains 
Atlantic Assets. Although its recent 
performance does not justify its 
substantial premium, it has retained 
its glamour of the late 1960s and 
remains at the top of our five-year 
list The trust has a lot to live up to 
and its managers, Ivory and Sime, will 
be pulling out all the stops this year 

The good performers in 1971 were 
odd stablemates General Funds was 
helped along by its substantial foothold 
in the high-flying Japanese market 
City of London Brewery's breweries 
have turned up trumps this year , while 
Great Northern has had a big stake in 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS 

the successful insurance sector. 

Investment trusts specialising in 
small companies and in re< overy situa¬ 
tions have done well. Like 1 lag, Kev s * r 
I Jllman's Throgmorton 1 rust has con¬ 
centrated on depressed equities, seek¬ 
ing their high yields (as a high 
income trust) rather than their 
potential capital recovery In a recent 
deal lhrogmortcn has taken on the 
small company portfolios of three 
insurance giants, Prudential, Guardian 
Royal Exchange and the Co-operative, 
which have swapped €8.501 of 
securities for an equivalent stake m 
1 luogino’ton 

Small companies are also the pace¬ 
setters m the Henderson group's 
Electric and General (one of the few 
trusts to make the top 20 over both the 
long and short course,) and Klein wort 
Henson’s Brunner. Kleinwort Henson 
has scored a lemaikahle success in 
having foui trusts among this past 
vear's leading performers, although 
three of them, Merchants, Chartci and 
British American and General, have 
done fubly over a five-year stretch 
Kl( mwort geared up and went heavily 
into the market m 1969 just before 


87 

both Iymdon and Wall Street careered 
downwards l ugo holdings of pre- 
h rente sbaus made things worse, tut 
to their credit then managers sat 
tight, iiuiiascd ihnr gearing further 
and have now luovered from much 
of the blow 

lire distinct stamp of individual 
management is also apparent m the 
three tilists administc it d under the 
117 group umbrella Omnium, Second 
Consolidated and Ihmm Commercial. 
All have come bouncing out of the 
bottom table by the simple rf 
dangerous strategv of concentrating 
on a small number of large holdings 
I his means that the underlying 
assets of the investment trusts can 
fluctuate wildly although tin* equity 
value is cushioned from shock by the 
discount between a fund’s break-up 
value and its market capitalisation 
Hut, as investment trusts regain their 
old respectability, tins discount is 
growing smaller, while greater mfonn- 
ation on immediate asset values 
enables the market to value trusts' 
shares with increasing accuracy Even 
so, too many trusts 4 till give too little 
information 


One-year growth to January 31,1972 Five-year growth to trust's latest year-end 
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Flag Investment 

Slater Walker nv 

+ 92 6 

84 

2 

21 

Atlantic Assets 

Ivory & Sime 

4 43 4 

10 5 

41 

8 

Brunner Invest 

Kleinwort Bonson 

i bl 9 
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19 
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Tribune Invest 

Banna Bros 

+ 11B 

68 
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Throgmorton Trust 

Keyser Ul'mann 
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Beriy Trust 

G T Management 
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General Funds 
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+ 462 
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Hill Samuel 
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Touche Remnant 
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Scotland 

Sir Hugh Rose 

+ 42 4 
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18 

17 

British Investment 

Pentland 

* 18 7 

7 2 

27 
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English & Scottish 






Foreign & Colonial 

F Bi C Mgt 

+ 183 

54 

31 

4 

Investors 

Gartmore Invest 

4 42 1 

1 8 

15 

5 

Caledonian Trust 

Muiray Johnstone 

1 18 2 

25 

24 

7 

Great Northern 

liwson & Miller 

I 41 9 

20 7 
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Scottish Western 

Murray Johnstone 

1 18 2 

37 
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English & Int 

Mr D liewitt 

1 41 6 
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Hill Samuel 
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Nat asset valuta ara baaed on company's declared figures, it available The five-year performance figures ere based on the movement of each trust s 
otherwise on Wood Mackenaie A Co estimates total net assets relative to an index representing the average distribution of 

trusts in the ma/or British, American and fixed-interest markets 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Director of 
Institute 

of Race Relations 


The Institute of R&Ce Reta- 
ttpni wtshes to appoint a new 
Director for Ootober 1972 
when the present Direotor 
Itftvee 

The Institute was founded in 
* body independent 
of Government support to 
promote the study of race 
relations It is now an inter- 
nationally recognised centre 
with a staff of 30 producing 
Information sad research about 
all aspects of race relations 
lit finances a broad range of 
research and organises study 
conferences and meetings and 
promotes action research It 
runs an extensive library and 
publishes two leading journals 


University of 
Hong Kong 



The Director, as the execu¬ 
tive of the Council of the 
Institute is responsible for the 
overall direction and admin¬ 
istration of all its activities 
His rote in helping to deter¬ 
mine the Inetltule s future 
policy and objectives will be 
crucial 

His formal qualifications will 
not be as important as his 
ability to advance the 
Institute a work his previous 
experience related to the field 
of race 1 stations his intel¬ 
lectual oallbre and his organi¬ 
sing ability 

Batary by negotiation 
together with normal conditions 
of servioe 

Please apply to M H 
Caine Chairman The 
Institute of Race Relations 
16 Jermyn Street London 
SW1Y 6DU 


JAMES MORRELL & ASSOCIATES 

ln kRn ~ • ‘ ••*•••'< 


id A 


ECONOMIST 


RLQCiRt MEN75 Good degm* „ 

numeracy ability to vert* comply r * 

commun(rate effectively at all level* magnet 
and apprec at on of polit cal tironds retd L * 
loam and develop own spec al mu w rh i 1 
morelary or general economics oversew ir 
industral actors 


* JU 

djn t 
V n 

U 


t t 

la 


t i 
v 


The preferred age is aiourd 28 Opp t t c f 

ndvartcemer t ana I miied only by per^cnal iapai ty w a > 
to be negot ated Generous fr nge benefits A| pi it 
including 1 pomble an example of aralytca w>rl tc 

R J Hall ElSR 

Jam re Morrell & Assoc ate* Ltd 
91/93 Grays Inn Road London WC1 
f elephoivL 01 242 0926 



CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 


Staff Tutorship/Assistant 
Staff 7 utorship m 
Management Studies in the 
Department of Extra-mural 
Studies 


Appllcwtlons are invited for a 
Staff Tutorship Assistant Staff 
Tutorship in Management 
Studies Preference will be 
glveu to. applicants with ex¬ 
perience ln one of the follow¬ 
ing fields Quantitative 
Methods Managerial aspects of 
Industrial Englnee lng Busi¬ 
ness Policy, or Finarv lal 
Management 

The successful candidate will 
be expected to take up duties 
as soon as possible but not 
later than October 1 1972 

Secondment arrangements may 
be possible for a period of at 
least tv o years 


Annual salaries (superannu¬ 

ate) [approximate sterling 
equivalents at current rate of 
exchange In brackets j are 

Staff Tutor HKSJ6.984 41 976 
BAR 44 472-61 944 (jO 542 to 
£4,257J (man) HKgtt.lSJ- 

39 432 BAR 42 072-61 944 L£2 347 
to £4 257) (woman) 

Assistant Staff Tutor 
HK627 000-34 468 [£l.6M to 

£2 3 0) (man) . HKtfcl 352 

30,732 [£1,605 to £2,112? 

(woman) 

Equalisation of male and 
female salary scales will be 
achieved by 1 April 1975 

Further particulars and applica¬ 
tion forms may be obtained 
from the Secretary-Gfnersl, 
Association of Commor wealth 
Universities (Apple), 36 Gordon 
Square, London WOIH OFF 
(Tel 01-367 6672), or the 
secretary to the Council, 
University of Hong Konff 

Closing data for applications 
12 March 2972 


BUSINESS 


Mrarch BuUettn jwppllet the 

pgj!sr »r ple 


OUTSTANDING OPPORTUNITY 
We set up your own tax tree 
Company, Corporation, Bank, 
Trust, etc, in a country 
where tw takes exist Oppor¬ 
tunity to conduct inter- 


Thos. Firth & John Brown 

LIMITED 

Satisfactory Results in a difficult year. 

Extracts from the .r counts and Statement by the Chairman 
Mr John M Clay, for the yeat ended30th September, 7971 

THE YEAR’S RESULTS. Group turnove for the year was 134 804 000 compared with 
f 34 1)88 000 fur the previous y \ir Profit before taxation (after providing f255 000 against 
monies owed by Rolls Hoyco Ltd ) amounted to 83172 000 against f4 273 000 A total 
dividend of 1 2% is ret ommendod In the circumstances These results for a difficult year must 
hr regarded Os satisfai tory 

TRADING. A dec hr uric) trend of orders for the volume produ< ts of your company continued 
(hroucjhout the year and to dute there has been little sign of any improvement Even on tho 
nore specialised and profitable products where demand was fully maintained and which 
resulted in a 44 i increase in exports there was the major setback of the appointment of a 
Receive r to Rolh Royce Ltd This not only left the Group owed a substantial sum of money 
Kjdiiist whir h wf have provided as an exceptional item to the extent of 50% (less tax) but 
al o (dosed a temporary halt on orders and on work then m progress for Rolls Royce Fortu 
runely the Receiver and subsequently Rolls Royce (1971) Ltd have largely leinstated the 
orders then on hand and have resumed ordering at a level commensurate with earlier years 
IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENT. A roaior part of senior management time has been 
\h nt on the df tailed negotiations with the British Steel Corporation preliminary information 
oi wIik h was sent to shareholders on 28th June 1971 A^uming that the contract is c om 
I h tf d on thr basis outlined *n the Statement thi* will have very considerable importance to 
your ( omp iny In effect your company will continue to produce stainless bars billets castings 
ind forgings but will c c asc to be concerned with the manufacture of stainless steel sheet and 
plate ind will u lease in considerable investment in that area wo will gam by an increased 
bu mes, in alloy vteel forqinqs for our he ivy forge and we will very considerably increase 
our mvt itmrrr in tfie drop forging industry 

THE CURRENT YEAR. Clearly the current year will be much affected by the expet ted 
i omplf non of negotiations with the British Steel Corporation In other respects one sees a 
c ontmuation of the pattern of last year with a healthy demand for the more specialised products 
hut the out turn of the year will depend on the end of the de stocking cycle resulting in ari 
increase in demand for the higher volume products Such an improvement cannot now be 
expected until the April/June quarter at the easiest and it is possible that this timing may 
prove to be optimistic In which event it would clearly be unrealistic to expect any better 
out turn for the current year than tor last year (excluding the exceptional effects of Rolls 
Royr e) 

( opit of thr Accounts an / thf* Chaff man s Statement may bo obtain* d from thr Secretary 

ATLAS WORKS, SAViLE STREET, SHEFFIELD, S4 7US 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Simon Fraser University 

Department Chaitman 

A chairman to being sought for the Depertinent of Political Science 
Sociology, and Anthropology at Simon Prater Uni re ratty in Vancouver 
British Columbia, Canada 

Applications are Invited from scholars in any one. or more of th< 
three disciplines Familiarity with the mainstream of cultural history 
and contemporary social criticism would be useful in order to direct 
the future expansion of a department with a tradition of inter 
disciplinary critical social science 

Annual salary comparable to tliat of loading institutions not Jess than 
120 000 Canadian will be negotiated in accordance with qualifications 
Tito department of 17 members Is presently extending its M A and 
PhD pixtframs The University of 6000 students Is seven years old 
and operates on a year-round trimester system Fringe benefits include 
sabbatical leave 

Enquiries with curriculum vltse should be addressed to D H Sullivan 
Doan of Arts, Simon Fraser University, Burnaby 2, British Columbia, 

Canada 

CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 


University of 
Canterbury 

CHRISTCHURCH, 

NEW ZEALAND 

Senior Lecturers or 
Lecturers in Economics 

Applications are invited for 
the above positions Applicants 
may have qualifications in any 
of the main areas of Econ¬ 
omics, Econometrics or Oper¬ 
ations Research 
The salary lor Lecturers is on 
a scale from 8NZ5123 to 
8NZ8553 pa and for Senior 
Lecturers INZ6S71 to 8NZ/863 
(bar) to INZ8102 to 8NZ8577 

Particulars Including informa¬ 
tion on travel and removal 
allowances study leave, hous¬ 
ing and superannuation may be 
obtained from the undersigned 
or from registrars of all other 
universities In Neu Zealand 
Applications close on 31 March 

Christchurch O O Turbott 
New Zealand Registrar 


Ahmadu Bello 
University 

Nigeria 

Applications are invited for 
the posts of (a) READER 
AND (b) SENIOR LEC1URER 
IN DEPARTMENT OF ECONO¬ 
MICS Applicants should have 
a PhD degree and/or substan¬ 
tial publications and teaching 
experience Preference given to 
candidates specialising in 
Economic Theory, Monetary 

Economics and Economic 
History Appointees will be 

required to promote their 
subjects by teaching and 
research Salary scales (a) 
£N3,050 per annum (b) £N2.515- 
£N2 875 per annum (£N(f=£7 
sterling) The British Govern¬ 
ment may supplement salary in 
range £92S-£1 025 per annum 
(Sterling) lor a married 
appointee and in raise £860- 
1700 per annum (stealing) for 
a single appointee, and provide 
childrens education allowances 
and holiday visit passages 
Family passages various 

allowances superannuation 
scheme biennial overseas 

leave Detailed applications 
(six copies) naming three 
referees by March 6 1972 to 

Inter University Council 00/91 
Tottenham Court Road, Lon¬ 
don W1P 0DT, from whom 
particulars are available 
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Extracts from the Annual 
Statement of Brigadier Sir 
George Harvie-Watt,Bt. 
Chairman,The Monotype 
Corporation Ltd. 


Profit 

Tht /(*dr has been d difficult one Turnover rose by 
finally 8 hi i profit before deduction of taxdtion and 
loan mien*■1 ft II by just over 10 

Dividend 

The l)nei (o« r propose a final dividend of 4 This 
toppthi i with tht inh hit of I paid in Spptemhw 
makos a tc tal nt 1 tin ii if as last year 

Export 

In i r mmon w ith otlu r n inufac tun rs of printers 
machinery hot! n tfnsuiu try and thro id we have 
hid to rlr di with t 1 r dmons of ter ssion in the 
Ciraplm Artslndustiy n ri i ly up *rt in countries 
including fin UnindMi lull e ♦ cin umstinces 
Iconsidunti itditdbh thuno only hi therehetnari 
increase in out tirmovi i butt! ik rhiql i xport 
pert entage has b< t n n intjirudai , 

Coats 

Inflation has not abated and it is rr fit u d in tin n r 
O* t OStS of production almost is str r p as thf 
exceptional increases of thoprevit usy< ir We ut 
looking even more severely at improv inq nui 
efficiency and at the range of om piodut is to mr et 
the opportunities wh( n economic conditions 
improve 


Europe 

As a substantial part of our trade is with Continental 
Europe entry oft lu United Kingdom into the 
European Economic Community should be of 
siqi ificant benefit to our trade Sales to Europi 
increased by 18 last year The majority of Ihe increase 
arose fiomtheddivr nos of the new Monophoto 600 
filmseltcr Thcst ma< hmesaio now performing in 
several countries with success 

Development 

1 he maintenance of good standards of design and 
forward looking produr tsto mi et the increasingly 
(ritical requiiements of the industry demands a 
peisistent effort in researt h design and development 
encjineennq This work is bt ing closely mtegiated 
with the work of the piodurtion engineers and 
manufacturing departments Considerable prnqress 
has ber n made in the application of dec tromc s to our 
products where sue h sophistication is rt quirod and 
the new products now ht irtg offered to customers 
include the Muiticodc perforator the600filmsetter 
(with its perforator) and the Photolettering machine 

7 he text of this advertisement is set on Monotype 
machines in Univers the heading is in Rockwell Bold 

Registered trade marks Monotype Monophoto 


MONOTYPE 


Victoria University 
of Wellington 

MKW ZEALAND 

Lecturer m Geography 

Applications are invited lor the 
above-mentioned post It la 
desirable that the applicant 
should have a strong ground¬ 
ing in Human Geography (or 
related disciplines) Preference 
will be given to an applicant 
with competence In the social 
and economic geography of 
Europe 

Salary scale INZ5123 to 88553 
p a Superannuation is avail¬ 
able on an FS6U basis and an 
allowance Is made towards 
travel and removal expenses 

Further particulars and infor¬ 
mation on application pro 
cedure is available from the 
Association of Commonwealth 
Universities (Appts), 36 
Gordon Square, London WC1H 
0PF (Tel 01-387 8572) 

Applications close on 31 March 
1072 


University of 
Khartoum 


Applications an invited for 
TATM- 
Thepry 
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APPOINTMENTS 


CJA 


RECRUITMENT 

CONSULTANTS 

35 New Broad Street, London, E.C.2. TaL0l~5W 3560 


Rare pioneer appointment in which to create, develop and head up new European operation Opportunity exists 

to advance to Partnership 




SPECIALIST/ANALYST 

EUROPEAN STOCKS 

LEADING FIRM OF INTERNATIONAL STOCKBROKERS 


£6,500-£12,500 


This is a new appointment celling foi candidates aged 2G 38 who muat have a minimum of 3 4 years investment experience probably in 
stockbroking or merchant banking dealing with fund management or investment analysis or possibly m financial journalism or e similarly 
allied sphere Additionally candidates must be able to speak French read technical literature in German and French and have a fluent com 
mend of English Responsibility will be to the Research partner for investigating Continental Stocks extracting and organising the flow 
of information from Europe by way of examining reports end visiting Europjan companies banks and stockbrokers The successful condi 
date will be required to advise and recommend UK Equity specialists on trends and developments m European equities Essential qualities 
are the ability to communicate effectively both orally and m writing at all levels including partners and major clients have the initiative 
and drive to get this operation established and to be presentable articulate reasonably extrovert ond have a sound business acumen 
Initial remuneration comprismq basic salary and profit sharing negotiable £6 500 £12 500 contributory pension free life assurance assist 
ance with removal expenses if necessary Applications in strict confidence under reference SA3180/E to the Managing Director 

CAMPBELL-JOHNSTON ASSOCIATES (MANAGEMENT RECRUITMENT CONSULTANTS) LTD, 

35 New Broad Street, London, EC2M 1NH. Tel: 01-588 3588 or 01-638 0563 


Marketing Manager 

Beirut-CapitalEquipment-c.£7,000p.a. 


A world leader in the development manufacture 
and marketing of desalination equipment is 
seeking a Manager for its marketing effort m the 
Middle East He will be based on and in charge 
of the Beirut office and report to the Group 
Marketing Manager at the Company 
headquarters in the USA The Company has a 
turnover well into soven figures sterling annual 
sales in the Middle East are well into six figures 
and are expanding 

Candidates should be umveisity graduates in 
engineering or Chartered Engineers They must 
have spent at least two years in the Middle East 
in a commercial/marketing capacity and have a 


record of success Age range 30 to 40 years 
Basic starting salary about £4 600 p a with a 
generous bonus scheme which noimally adds at 
least 50% or more Free accommodation annual 
return flights for family to U K free local 
schooling other benefits Based on Beirut with 
extensive travel on trips of short duration Initial 
product training m the U S A and Europe 

Please mite to us stating current salary and how 
you meet our Client s requirements, quoting 
reference MM/ 3212 fE on both envelope and 
letter No information will be disclosed to our 
Client without permission 


Urwick, 0rr& Partners Limited 


Selection Division 
2 Cast Iff tarn London 3 I/VI F. i 



COURSES 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON A 
lecture entitled The 

Problems and Possibilities of 
European Monetary Integra¬ 
tion ulll be delivered by 
Professor J M Williamson 
(Covenlry) on February 22nd 
at 5 pm at London Sohool of 
Economics Old Theatre 
Houghton Street Aldwych 
WC2 Admission free without 
ticket Academic Registrar 


University of 
Oxford 


FACULTY OF SOCIAL 
STUDIES 

B Phil in Management 
Studies 

Applications are invited for 
places on this two year gradu¬ 
ate course which is recognised 
by the 86RC for awards sub¬ 
ject to their regulations 

In addition the Oxford Centre 
lor Management Studies is pre¬ 
pared to award up to two 
scholarships on similar terms 
to the 88RC Applications must 
be received by April Uth 

Further details are obtainable 
from 

The Director, Oxford Centre 
for Management Studies Kcn- 
Mngton. Oxford. OX1 ftNY 
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EDUCATION 


University of 
Bradford 

MA by Advanced Study in 
Yugoslav Studies 

The first course will be offered 
In October 1073 8tudents with 
first degrees in either the Sociel 
Sciences or Slavonic Studies 
are eligible Language Instruc¬ 
tion in Serbo-Croat will form 
an essential part of the oourae 
Students will follow a formal 
oourae of study and examina¬ 
tion Including appropriate areas 
of 

Geography 

Economic and Social Studies 
Contemporary History 

It is intended to offer a field 
course in Yugoslavia 

On completion of the course of 
study students will be required 
to write a dissertation on an 
approved topic 

For further details of the 
course write to The Secretary 
Postgraduate School of Yugo¬ 
slav Studies University of 
Bradford Yorkshire BD7 1DP 


Read for a 
Degree at Home 

Successful postal Tuition for 
GCE O and A levels (all boards) 
London University Degrees, Teachers 
and Professional exams Business 
Studies Gsteway Courses for the 
Open University Guidance by 
Graduate Tutors Fees by Instalments 
Wolaey Hall is Accredited by the 
CACC FREE prospectus from 
Wyndham Milligan MBE MA 
Principal Department CA1 

Wolsey Hall 

Oxford 0X2 APR 

Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degree* of the 
University of London Specially 
prepared courses for the Federation 
of Stock Exchanges, for Accountancy 
Company Secretaryship Law Costing 
Bank ng Insurance Marketing GC& 
Also many thoroughly useful (non 
exam) courses in Business Subjects 
Write today for details or advice 
stating subjects In which interested 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept CAU St Albans or 
call at 30 Queen Victoria Street 
London FC4 lei 01 748 6874 
(Founded 1910) 

Accredited by the Council tor the 
Accreditation of Correspondence 
Colleges 


APPOINTMENTS 


House of Commons Library 

Honours 

Graduates 

for research work 

PARLIAMENTARY DIVISION vacancy in the General Library for 
work which will include the collection and arrangement of source 
material and the provision of information directly to Members of 
Parliament 

Candidates must have a first or second class honour* or 
postgraduate degree Previous relevant experience or knowledge 
of special library methods and organisation and ability to work 
under pressure are desirable 

RESEARCH DIVISION this vacancy in the Economic Affairs 
Section involves the provision of specialised information and 
research assistance to Members and to Select Committees 


Members and to Select Committees 


Candidates must have a degree with first or second class 
honours in which economics is a principal component or an 
appropriate postgraduate degree A knowledge of statistics to 
degree standard will be an advantage Final year students may 
apply 

AGE Senior Library Clark at least 28 and under 33 
Aaaistant Library Clark normally under 28 
SALARY Appointment will be as Senior Library Clerk (£2602 
£4310) or as Assistant Library Clark (£1435 £2325) dependmo on 
age qualifications and experience Starting salary may beabove 
minimum of aither scale Night duty allowance of up to £595 pa 
where applicable Promotion prospects Non contributory pension 

For full details and an application form (to be returned by 
March 3 1972) write to Civil Service Commission Alencon Link 
Basingstoke Hants or telephone BASING6T0KE 29222 ext 500 or 
LONDON 01 839 1696 (24 hour ' Ansafone sarvice) quoting G/7897 


CONFERENCE HOTEL 


New 160-seat conference hall 


and first class accommodation at one of the world s most 
famous hotels for al »ru lusivo r»t«b iru ludmg 
return • < huddled an fare as low as 
146 bO por person for f nights 
Ring in* in London 


Wllu 

■ hock .Ho tel 
W Qibraltar 


01-730 0721 


APPOINTMENTS 


The New South Wales 
Institute of Technology, Australia 

The New South Wales Institute of Technology rs being 
developed as a corporate educational institution of higher 
education to provide a wide range of professional courses 
for those entering or already employed in commercial 
and technological fields The Institute, which is a degree 
awarding body, is currently undertaking a major building 
programme on a oentnal city site in Sydney Australia 
Modern facilities are available including a well developed 
computer centre with remote terminals 

Applications are invited for appointment to the position 

Head of School 
Finance and Accounting 

(Salary $A14,575 per annum) 

The appointee will be responsible for the direction of the 
academic staff and the general devek>pment of subjects 
offered by the institute in Finance and Accounting The 
courses offered will provide full professional training and 
it is expected they will lead to the award of a Bachelor s 
degree Additionally it is intended to offer extension 
courses, graduate diplomas and Masters degree pro¬ 
grammes in the future when die basic courses are fully 
established The appointee will participate in the develop¬ 
ment of these programmes 

The appointee dhould possess high academic qualifica¬ 
tions, preferably at doctoral level, and should have 
personal experience at an approprrate level in higher 
education in the business studies field This experience 
will probably have been obtained by lecturing in d 
School of Business Studies of a recognised institution 
of higher education 

It is anticipated that the Head of School will have had 
extensive experience in the sphere of business acquired 
in a responsible position in companies of some signifi¬ 
cance Alternatively, he may have acted as a consultant 
to business or to government 

The position of Head of School is a permanent appoint¬ 
ment and suitable provision is made for superannuation, 
tong service leave etc A housing loan scheme is avail¬ 
able Fares and a contribution towards removal expenses 
for appointee and his family are provided The Council 
of the Institute encourages academic staff to undertake 
consulting for industry and government 

Interested persons may lodge r6sum6s, before 15th 
March, with— 

The Bursar, 

The New South Wales Institute of Technology, 
Thomas Street Broadway, NSW, Australia 2007 
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EDUCATION 


NATIONAL 

EXTENSION COLLEGE 

provides degree, GCJt, and 
professional courses for 
study at home Also Gate¬ 
way courses for intending 
Open University students 
Individual and expert 
tuition by practising 
teachers and weekend semi¬ 
nars at Oxford and 
Cambridge 

Write now for a free Guide 
to Courses to 

Marilyn Mellor, Room 16, 
National Extension College, 
Cambridge. 


For further appointments 
see pages 5.88 to 95 


University of 
Durham 

DFPAHTMTNT OP 
ECONOMICS 

Shell Research 
Studentship in the 
l conomlcs of the 
Middle Fast 

Applications tor this Ptucknt 
ship art invjwM lr jm food 
lionours graduate* or lrim tluiH 
expecting t> rra lualt this 
summer 

The aivard i- t »r >n< war in 
the fir rt Uudatiu but Is nor 
malh tMKuiblP 1 >r a wtond 
ati i thlr ] year It carries a 
si p ni (I L SO pir annum plus 
Uft ni addition funds arr 
ivilablt t tnnblt th< student 
t> trivd to tic Middle bast 
J* tut her pirtkulara may be 
b aincxl lr im the Registrar 
Unlwrltv oJt Durham Old 
Shire Hall Durham to whom 
applUalinis (one cop>) should 
la submitted by list March 
1972 


University of Glasgow 

Scholarships for Advanced Study in Arts 

The University of Glasgow offers three Scholarships of £750 a year 
with remission ot fees and Unable for two years from October 

1972 to graiuatea holding good Honours degrees of other Universities 
who propose to pursue full tunc advanced study or research in any 

subjects falling within the Faculty of Arts The value of the 

awards is at present under review 

The Scholars will be required to reside In Glasgow and to pursue 
their work under supervision in the Unlveislty during term-time 
Applications will be considered from candidates who hope to obtain 
their qualifying degrees in time to begin residence at Glasgow in 

October 19 <2 Preference will be piten to applicants who are 

entering upon po\tgradvau studies for the first time 

A Candidate should applv by U ttir to the Clerk to the Faculty of 
Arts not later than 15th March 1972 giving full and clear 

particulars of the study which ht proposes and of his previous academic 
career with evldenii (where possible) of hi» previous degree or 

dtgrees He should alio give the names and addresses of two persona 

to whom reference can be made concerning his characttr and 
academic ability 

It is important that candidates should send to the Clerk to the 
Faculty of Arts details of the results of thur final examination 

as soon as these arc known Intimation of the awards Is normally 

made in the month of August 


APPOINTMENTS 


The New South Wales 
Institute of Technology, Australia 

The New South Wales Institute of Technology is 
being developed as a corporate educational institution 
of higher education to provide a wide range of profes¬ 
sional courses for those entering or already employed 
in commercial and technological fields The Institute, 
which is a degree awarding body, is currently under 
taking a major building programme on a central city 
site in Sydney Australia Modern facilities are available 
including a well developed computer centre with remote 
terminals 

Applications are invited for appointment to the 
position of 

Principal Lecturer 
in Management 
(Marketing) 

(Salary $A12,190 per annum) 

The appointee will be responsible to the Head of the 
School of Business Administration for lecturing in either 
management or marketing in the existing courses m 
Management, Public Administration and Commerce 
Professional programmes are being developed leading 
to the award of both the Bachelor and Master degrees 
The appointee will participate in this development 
The successful applicant will preferably possess a 
hiqher degree in Business Studies with concentration 
in management or marketing He will ideally have 
practical business and teaching experience 
Staff are encouraged to undertake consulting work for 
industry The successful applicant will be eligible to 
join, under certain conditions, an attractive super¬ 
annuation scheme Fares and a contribution towards 
removal expenses for appointee are provided A housing 
loan scheme is available 

Interested persons may lodge r6sum6s, before 15th 
March, with 

The Bursar, 

The New South Wales Institute of Technology, 

Thomas Street, Broadway. NSW, Australia 2007 


Research 

Posts 

Department of the Environment 

4 Research Officers posts in the following areas 
London based (Countryside Commission)—Research 
and experimental work on techniques of managing 
the countryside for landscape conservation and 
recreation, projects related to agricultural aspects of 
the problem and liaison with other government depart¬ 
ments, local authorities universities and professional 
consultants 

Cardiff—to join a team of professional staff in the Welsh 
Office and to be particularly concerned with regional 
planning research, liaison with local planning authorities, 
and participation in interdepartmental stucies on future 
manpower supply and demand in Wales and its sub 
regions 

Manchester & Leeds —Research into developments affect¬ 
ing the economy population changes, and environmental 
conditions of the region provision of information and 
professional advice on regional matters for the Planning 
Board and Council, involving close ii&ison with other 
bodies researching into matters of significance for the 
region 

Candidates (normally aged at least 28) should have 
revelant experience and a degree with 1st or 2nd class 
honours, or post-graduate degree, in an appropriate 
subject Fuller details of acceptable qualifications or 
experience will be supplied on application 
Starting salary will be within the scale £2427-£3096 
according to qualifications and experience £175 higher 
in London Promotion prospects 
For full details and an application form (to be returned 
by 3 March 1972), wnte to Civil Service Commission, 
Afencon Link, Basingstoke, Hants, or telephone BASING¬ 
STOKE 29222 ext 500 or LONDON 01*839 1696 (24-hour 
' Ansafcne ’ service) Please quote A/640(B) 
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APPOINTMENTS 


OXFORD 


MANAGEMENT 


CENTRE 


ApplioaitionB <ame invited tor FELLOWSHIPS «n Che Centre 
in the areas of 

FINANCE AND ACCOUNTANCY 
MARKETING 

ORGANISATIONAL BEHAVIOUR 

Fellows ane required to teach, assist in the running of 
Centre programmes and undertake research Salaries are 
related to the University scale from £1,767 to £3,525 
depending on age, with possnbiilitiets for supplementation, 
plus FSSU benefts 

Programmes include the twelve week long Senior Managers 
Development Programme, courses for senior mmmmm of 
leading oompaoues, and teaching for the Oxford UmJveraity 
B-Phil in Management Studies 

Fellows must be academically strong with relevant profes¬ 
sional and managerial experience Further details from 

The Director, 

Oxford Centre for Management Studies, 
Kennlngton, 

Oxford, 

0X1 SNY 


A bank 
that combines 
youthful energy 

with sound business management 
and friendly, efficient service 
is a good bank to 
do business with. 

Don’t you agree? 



Maybe that’s why 

we can’t stop growing. 

(Who wants to?) 

SAITAMA BANK 

HEA1J Ol MCI 1 akasagr, Uiawa, baituma, Japan 
TOKYO 0P1KF & M)RL10M 1)1 PART Mt NT 
Kyobashi, ( huo-ku, Tokyi (Cablf»-S AKjIN I OK.YO, 
Tekx *122811 J2bl7b) 

Other Branch Olfitea HI in major citus in Japan 
Oversees Representative Offices: 

20 Exihange Place, New York, NY 10005, USA 
Cable, SAITAMAGIN NEW YORK Telex 273410 
9/12 London, E.C.? Tele* 886400 


Fight cancer 
with a will 





When drawing up your 
will, please remember 
the vital work being 
done by the Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund 
which i& fighting all forms of 
cancer including leukaemia 
in its own laboratories It has no official grants and is 
entirely supported by voluntary contributions 



jform of Vrqurst 

I hereby tj< qut Jth tl i * 
p j jr d fn f if (I ty t rl I pi ll ' i r 
H < tir 1 Tm d 1 r c lr I F t Id 
t nefon WCM MX I tin | i pc t 
t tif it bt m h i 1 l i i H it tl 

rt 11 pt t f tl f H tv I 
< rit try h ill 1 1 it II I i f i 
f II j icy 

Please write tor further information It The >e retjiy 
Imperial fancer Resaarch Fund (Dipt Ml 
P 0 Boa W3 hncoln % Inn Fields London WC.7A 3PX 



Patron H M THE QUEEN President The Honourable Angus Ogtlvy 



"It is my intention that 
the growth of the company 
shall be maintained.” 

MR MAXWLJ LJOSFPH Chairman 


Pi ogress made during 1971 has been fullv maintained in 
ovti\ division and the piofits ior the year to 10th Septem 
her 1972 should t xcecd those ol the vear under review by 
a substantial margin 

In each successive year of the company'sre< enthistory, 
out earning** per share haveshown increases despite the fact 
that during the past three years four large businesses 
with considerable asset content have been acquired and 
consolidated into the group I have eveiy reason to feel 
that this trend will continue It is my intention that the 
growth of the company shall be maintained both by new 
acquisitions as and when suitable opportunities present 
themselves, and, at the same time by internal expansion 
within the various sections of the group 



Copies of the Annual Kt port foninmingMi Maxwell Joseph * 
statement in full mty bt obuunod from lh< Sttittary Grand 
Metropolitan Hotels Stratford PI it e I ondon Wl N 0A J 

GRAND METROPOLITAN HOTELS 


MOTELS In 1 ondonand )9 UK towns & cities Ow isms in Am<*tt rdam Brussels 
( an*es Mulrid Monk Curio New York Paris mid Komt 
DAIRY PRODUCE* PnxesMng and distribution of milk and milk products in tin 
UK and Australia 

INDUSTRIAL CATERING Catering for mil 800 1 anti m und staff rmtnurants m 
the UK and the fuctoiing of catering t uuipnu nt 

CATERING: Ovf i 100 restaurants and steak houses throughout th» UK and I in 
LEISURETIME ACTIVITIES: MecruDum i ng ueskuting sopalc lubh and gaming 
DEER: Brewing of Truman boers and thi local distribution of Guinness and 
1 uborg 1«g«f Distribution of Holsten Lager throughout the UK 
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▼™“V combines the lesources of five 
intei dependent companies who manufacture and 
distribute pharmaceuticals in over 50 countries 
Hoiphaq also engages m research ranging from 
molecular biology to the use of flavans 

Each Horphag vitality pill, known the world 


• TT .hj 


(OR VnOKASAN M FRANCE) 

contains five vitamins, seven minerals and rune 1 
elements 

Horphaq helps pharmaceutical industries in , 
many developing countries to establish formulae | 
that suit the needs of their particular areas 1 

Hormo-Pharma KG DI Berlin 61 Kochstraaae 18 
Hormo-Pharma LTD London, SW1Y SEA 133 Pall Mall 
Pharma-FranceSJt.PansF93Pantm, SI Rue Julea Aufiret 
Horphabel S.A. Bruxelles-1800 73 Avenue E. VanderveWe | 

InteihorpbagS.A CH-1200 Geneva, 22 Rue de la Cite 


HOTEL 

INTER* CONTINENTAL 

■EMUS 

3 , * uc de Castiglionc - PARIS 1 " -161 073 . 18.00 

in the IJ K instant reservations 
London ( 01 ) 734 7445 
Birmingham ( 021 ) 236.2549 
Manchester ( 061 ) 834.1186 
Glasgow ( 041 ) 221 9030 
or vour travel Agent 


Rate* quoted are subject to change without m>ti»% 
and also subject to service charge and local taxes 




Registered as a Newspaper Authorised as Second Class Mall, Post Office Dept, Ottawa 

T printed in Kngland by Hasella Offset Ltd Slough Cover and colour Motion 11 
Newspaper Ltd, 20 St James's Street, London 0W14 1HG Tsfcjphotie ( 


tthamstow, 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


Prices 1971-72 

High tow 

British funds 


Price 

Feb 

2 

1972 

Price 

Feb 

9 

1972 

Net red 
yield 

Feb 9 
1972% 
i? 

Gross red 
yield 

Feb 9 

1972 

ip 

98*.. 

92% 

British Electric 3% 

1968-73 

98*w 

98%. 

2 805 

4 415 f 

88% 

70*4 

British Electric 3%% 

1976-79 

88*. 

88% 

3 945 

5 515 l 

m% 

92% 

Treasury 8*>% 

1980-82 

108 

108 

3 965 

7 255 f 

110% 

90*. 

Treasury 8'.% 

1984-86 

108 

108 

4 310 

7 585 / 

96 

76 

Fundlnc6*t% 

1985-87 

95% 

95% 

4 420 

7 200 / 

66*4 

47*. 

British Transport 3% 

1978-88 

66 

65*4 

4 880 

6 450 / 

85*. 

66% 

Funding 6% 

1993 

85*4 

83*.» 

4 845 

7 545 

Ill 

93% 

Treasury 9% 

1994 

110% 

110*4 

4 935 

8 IS5 

57*4 

41% 

British Gaa1% 

1990-95 

57*4 

57*4 

4 955 

6 70 / 

89*. 

72*. 

Treasury 6%% 

1995-98 

89’. 

89*. 

4 815 

7 870 1 

73% 

57*. 

Treasury 5*.% 

2008-12 

70%* 

70*4* 

4 970 

i 875 1 

43*4 

36 

War Loan 3%% 

after 1952 

43*. 

43*u 

4 925 

8 260 f 

30% 

25*. 

Consols 2’.% 


30*. 

30% 

4 965 

8 300 f 


Bardavt 8*?4 
Borg Warner 8% 

Commercial Union 8%% 

General Motori 8*4% 

General Telephone I Electric 8*4% 
Shell 8% 

Hill Samuel 8%% 

Rank 8*4% 

* ocean Gulf 8% 
one (DM) 7*4% 
of Nova Scotia (DM) 7*4% 

ICI (C/DM) 8% 


240 

78*. 

420 

3 II 

192 

MO 

145 

17 

645 

354 

3115 

2860 

364 


288 

372 

80S 

358 

290 

201 

434 

518 

413 

630 

5325 


Prices 

1971-72 

Ordinary 

Price 

Change 

Yield 



stocks 

Feb 9 

on 

Feb 

High 

Low 


1972 

week 

9 



Banks, other financial 



303 

239 

Algomene dink 

FI 303 

1 3*. 

5 6 

65 3 

543 

Amsterdam Rot 

FI 64 9 

|0 6 

5 2 

320 

240 

Aust A NZ Bank 

320p 

*69% 

1 10 

3 1 

73% 

60*4 

Bank of America 

1% 

3 2 

445 

300 

B of Ireland 

370p 

I050p* 

-40 

3 8 

1131% 

m 

B of Montreal 

61% 

3 0 

116*4 

85 

B Nac de Mexico 

P90 

1 

6 7 

375 

290 

B of NS Wilts 

322p 

IS 

2 9 

565 

337*. 

B of Scotia id 

56% 

f 35 

3 4 

2625 

2310 

B Bruxelles 

Fr B 2490 

+5 

4 8 

259 6 

204% 

B de Paris Pays Bas 

Fr 222 

1 1 

S 7 

71% 

50*. 

Bankers Trust 

*57 

2% 

5 0 

452 

327% 

Barclays 

652p 

£14% 

I >2 

25 

15*14 

9*14 

Can Imp Com 

*14 

1 9 

96 

48*4 

Charterhouse Grau 

*ssr 

I 7*. 

4 3 

61*4 

48*4 

Chase Manhattan 

% 

3 7 

70 

51% 

Chemical Bank NY 

*56 

♦ 1 

5 1 

267 3 

196 

Commerzbank 

DM 247 

0 9 

3 4 

175 

144% 

Credit Commercial 

Fr 154*. 

1% 

48 

414 

358 2 

Credit Fonder 

Fr 381 

2 

5 6 

3890 

3035 

Credit Suisse 

Fr S 3840 

50 

2 1 

355 

281 

Deutsche Bank 

DM 331 

*3% 

27 

285 

215*. 

Dresdner Bank 

DM 273 

4*. 

3 3 

47*4 

33 

First Nat City 

*47% 

+ 1 

28 

404 

210 

Fuji 

Y 368 

H8 

1 6 

3B5 

212*. 

Hambros 

375p 

+8 

2 0 

160 

72 

Hill Samuel 

I56p 

42 

2 4 

4*4 

i% 

IOS Mgnt 

*1% 



17% 

9*. 

Hongkong A Sh 

£16 


2 5 

146 

73 

Klelnwort Benson 

I36p 

4 

22 

6710 

5300 

Kredletbank 

Fr B 6390 

190 

2 9 

391 

259 

Kundankredic 

DM 341 

H 

2 9 

1930 

1680 

Lambert L Ind 

Fr B 1900 

f 5 

42 

388 

258 

LBI 

330p 

7 

3 0 

658 

310 

Lloyds 

658p 

1 28 

2 1 

39% 

30% 

62300 

Manuf s Hanover T st *3 0% 

% 

5 2 

81325 

Mediobanca 

L 64300 

650 

1 7 

240 

140 

Mercantile ^redk 

225p 

12 

3 3 

208 

564 

102 

287% 

Mercury Sees 
Midland 

I90p 

% 

ip 

1 6 

2 9 

284 

173 

Mitsui 

3 

2 4 


113 

62% 

260 

207 

91*4 

323*4 

125 

11*14 

412*. 

192% 

2800 

2430 

200 


240p 
*74% 
365p 
|A3 II 
I92p 

Ss 

640p 

346p_ 


1 10 


Montagu Trust 
Morgan J P 
Nat It Grlndlays 
Nat Australasia 
Nat Com Grp 
Nat West 
Norsk Creoltbk 
Royal Canada 
Schraders 
Slater Walker Secs 
Soc Gen de Bsnqua Fr B 3030 -1 40 
Soc Gen de Belgique FrB2700 5 

Standard A Chart 362p I 


f 5 

fO 22 
H2 
f 30 
I 

% 
t5 
+ 18 


338*. 

264 

Suez 

Fr319 

403 

399 

209 

Sumitomo 

1 375 

15 

3920 

3020 

Swlaa Bank Corp 

Fr $3830 

20 

4200 

3720 

Union Bank Swltz 

FrS 3910 

25 

545 

320 

Union Discount 

496p 

9 

275 

134 

United Dorn Tit 

259p 

9 

70*4 

46% 

AatnaJUfoA Cas 

*60*. 

% 

441 

335 

Allianz Verilch 

DM427 

>4 

482 

320 

Comm Union 

476p 

+ 14 

545 

271*4 

Eagle Star 

S40p 

112 

197 

115 

Gen Acddent 

I79p 

f 4 

65490 

44610 

Generali 

L49100 

890 


167 

237% 

55% 

226*4 

172% 

143 

265 

301 

140 

m 

3975 


Gdn Royal Exch 
Legal A General 

ll’. kl-4_ 


Prudential 

Royal 

Sun Alliance 
Tdcho Mar A P 

Tofclo Marine 
Zurich Ina 


280p 

SS 

20lp 

4|4p 

r& 

Y 507 


■46 

12 

+2 
- 10 

430 

+26 


Fr $5325 +50 


1 5 

3 8 

4 I 

3 8 

2 5 
2 3 
7 2 
2 2 

1 4 

2 4 

4 3 
25 

3 3 

5 4 

1 6 

2 I 
25 

4 8 
2 4 


27 

1 4 
3 2 
22 
3 I 
09 
29 
27 
27 

2 9 

3 0 
l 7 
3 2 
3 I 
I 7 

3 ! 


Prices 1971 72 



452 
212 
46*. 
280 
253 3 
2340 
303 
126*. 
25450 
197 
131 
192 
348 
141 
175 
199 
290 
360 
218 


198 
54 
454 
243 
SI *• 
650 

199 


91 

1060 
37', 
161 
164 
2930 
84*i 
162*. 
376 
35*. 
198*. 
335 
148 
53. 
904 
1295 
245 
2875 
162 9 
344 
50 


5000 

31*. 

14 75 

164*. 

543 

141 

204 


228*. 

101% 

15. 

108 

I67*i 

1795 

103 

83 

18530 

70 

53*. 

37'. 

175 

53. 

90*4 

114 

143% 

I32*a 

106 


126'. 
301 
235 
110. 
35. 
395 
116 


56 7 
724 
27 

113 2 
113 
2250 
46'. 
I29*. 
220 
25*. 
120 2 
230 
77 
37'. 
630 
520 
156 
2125 
119 7 
180 
39 


1485 

19*4 

926 

124 

295 

150 

147 


Building building materials 


Assoc Portland 
BPB Industries 
Boise Cascade 
Bovis Holdings 
Clmenu Lafarge 
Clmenter oi Brlq 
Contain 

fcng China Clays 
Itakemcntf 
Lain. A 
London Brick 
Marley 

»ilklngton Bros 
Red lane 1 
Rugby Portland 
Stectlt y 
Ta rat 

Taylor Woodrow 
Wl ipey 


449p 
2l2p 
*19*4 
263p 
Fr 195 i 
Fr B23I5 
298p 

I22p 

L 21300 

I89p 

I27p 

I92p 

338p 

I2> 

l/3p 

I67p 

259p 

336p 

23 Jp 


■I 9 

I 2 

*• 

2 4 
5 

hJ4 
+ 5*. 
430 
18 
I'. 

\ 2 

2 

■f-2 

i-l 

9 

/ 

13 


Catering hotel., entertainment 


ATV A 
CBS 


161 b 


-p 
*54% 

Granada A 447p 

Grand Metropolitan 242p 
Hoi day Inns *51. 

Lyons A 620p 

Trust Houses Forte I98p 


Chemicals 

AKZO 

ANIL 

Amer Cyanamld 
BASr 

Bayer 

CIBA GEIGY 

Dow 

Dupont 

Flsons 

WR Grace 

Hoechst 

ICI 

Laporte 
Monsanto 
Montecatlnl Edison 
Norsk Hydro 
Rhone Poulenc 
Solvay A 
St Gobaln 
Takede Chemical 
Union Carbide 


H 

I '• 

I 7 
I 14 
1 1% 


FI 72 3 
I 779 
536'. 

DM 146 

DM136 I 

Fr S 2815 

*84*. 

*162*. 

3506 

*29*. 

DM 157 

g*p 

X 

L7IB 
Kr 890 
Fr 157 
Fr $ 2425 
Fr 138 9 
Y 200 
845 


Coel Aateel 

Arbed 
Bethlehem 
Broken Hill Pty 
Dentin t^ngwy 


12 I 
23*. 
4 *• 

5 4 

3 2 
20 

4 2 *. 

+5 

4 

*4 

4*. 

6 

b2 

-24*. 

4- 6 

-3 6 
45 
4 I 
-4 
f I 1 * 


195 


Fried Krupp 
Grenges At 


FrB J970 
*31 '* 

*A II 90 +0 OS 
Fr 138 f I 2 
L 298 -7 

DM 135 2-5 8 
Rr 151 -I 


2 9 

3 I 
I 3 
I 9 
7 2 

4 8 

1 8 

2 2 
2 3 

1 2 

2 9 
2 9 
2 9 

2 4 
I 8 

3 2 
3 3 
I 1 
I 0 


4 4 

2 6 

2 5 

1 2 
0 5 

2 2 

3 7 


5 5 

6 4 
3 5 


0 8 

2 I 

3 I 

3 0 

5 I 

4 9 

2 I 

3 6 

I 2 
76 

6 4 
60 
43 

4 4 


10 1 
3 9 

9 8 

12 6 
74 
79 




Lilt wok t 

IMi weeks 

Yield 



prim 

prices 

bO 





maturity 

V 

- 





1986 

103 »-4 » 

105« 6. 

B 05 


1986 

101 J 

10'% 3% 

7 64 


1979 

102 *-3. 

102 i 3 e 

/ 21 


1986 

101 -2 

101 \ 

t 97 


1986 

100. 1% 

102 3 

7 50 


<981 

102 i 3% 

102 * 3. 

7 11 


1986 

I04VS. 

I0S i 61 

7 79 


1986 

102*4 3*4 

101 -4 

t 60 


1986 

99 V1001 

100*4-1% 

7 60 


1986 

100VI'. 

101% 2. 

8 06 


1986 

I0IV2% 

10)4 

8 0* 


1986 

101-2 

102 3 

750 


1986 

I0S%.4% 

105**4% 

705 


1986 

104%-% 

104*4 4*. 

720 


1986 

105**4*4 

105*44*. 

7 14 

Prices 

1971-72 

Ordinary 

Price 

Clangr Yield 



stocks 

leb 9 

on Feb 

High 

low 


1972 

week 9 

84 

52 3 

Hoesth 

DM 61 7 

~o i 1 r 

85 3 

54*. 

Hoogoven 

FI 68 2 

0 1 5 9 

172% 

134% 

Msnnasmsnn 

DM 157 8 

r3 8 7 6 

64 

50 

Nippon Steel 

Y 56 

1 8 9 

102% 

65 2 

Rholnstahl 

DM84 9 

1 1 9 59 

96% 

60 

Thyssen Huette 

DM 71 2 


205 

140 

Uglne Kuhlman 

fr 159% 

0 1 6 5 

35% 

25 

US Steel 

*33% 

1% 4 8 

122 8 

81 9 

Unnor 

Fr 87 

0 6 10 3 

120 

41% 

Wendel Sldelor 

Fr 44 9 

0 4 10 8 



Electrical, electronics 

0 7 

201 8 

137% 

AEG Tclcfunkin 

DM 157 8 

299 

170 

A&EA 

Kt 286 

12 79 

199 

122 

8ICC 

I83p 

| 1 3 8 

475 

373 

1 GE 

Fr 407 

3 49 

180 

56% 

Chloride Electric 

!65p 

*64% 

II 27 

81% 

49*. 

Lomset 

12*. 0 8 

115 

I6S 

Dree* 

3l0pf 

\ IS 3 0 

221 

124 

EMI 

21 Op 

rS 3 0 

193 

III 

Flrctrolux B 

Kr 187 

I 1 4 3 

295 

216 

LM Ei Iccson B 

Kr 274 

4 2 0 

66% 

46*4 

General Electric 

*60*. 

1% 2 3 

186 

90 

GbC 

I86p* 

*30% 

16 20 

35% 

27% 

Gen Tel A Elec 

49 

145 

87 

H t<ichl 

Y III 

1 1 54 

152% 

82. 

Hor eywell 

*152% 

6% 0 9 

60% 

39*4 

Hoover 

*57 

t 2 2 1 

373% 

286 

IBM 

*373*. 

*4 1 4 

175 

103 

Ini Compilers 

I43p* 
fr 86 

4 79 

102 

64 

Machine* Bull 

3 

631 

346 

Matsusnua 

Y 536 

S 1 9 


712. 

157 

40*4 

115*. 
178*4 
232'. 


426 
100 
26 t 

64*. 

67 

179 


Philip. 

Plenty 

RCA 

Redlfluslon 
Reyrollc Parsons 
Slenr en« 


656p 
IS5p 
*40N 
115 «p 
I I2p 
DM 227 8 


9 

u 
1 1 
+ 6 
1 14 
I I 8 


3 I 
3 2 
25 
3 6 

, ( 1 


3850 

2460 

%*ny 

Y 3850 

1 140 

04 

37% 

22% 

Sperry Rand 

*36*. 

% 

1 4 

135% 

79*. 

Texes Instruments 

*134% 

1% 

06 

146 4 

91 

Ihonrson Houston 

Fr 101 9 

1 0 4 

5 9 

523 

257 

Thorn Electrical 

S2t3p* 

1 17 

1 1 

81 

56 

Toshiba 

Y 70 

3 

7 1 

51% 

34% 

Western Union 

*44% 

♦ % 

3 1 

48*. 

32% 

Westlnghouie 

*45% 

1% 

2 0 



engineering, shipbuilding 



216 

123% 

Acrow A 

2l6p 

4-8 

2 2 

225 

163 

Atlat Copco 

Kr 220 

i-7 

2 3 

85 

17% 

BSA 

4Sp 

+ 2% 


320 

225 

Babcock A Wilcox 

31 Jp 

1 U 

3 2 

187 

100 

John Brown 

1620 

3 

72 

1595 

B90 

Brown Bovsrl A 

Fr 5 1175 


4 2 

98*. 

56*. 

Cohen 600 

89p 


5 1 

66*. 

36 

Davy Ashmore 

66*.p 

16 

1 9 

188 

143 

Demag 

DM 177 

1% 

4 5 

46 

17% 

8 Elliott 

45 .p 

+ 3% 

1 3 

166*. 

76 

Firth Cleveland 

ISBp 

-U 

4 2 

428 

271 

GKN 

397%p 

♦ % 

32 

183% 

129 

Gutehoffnungs 

DM 155 

5 

4 4 

37 

17% 

Harland A Wolff 

27p 

5*. 


78 

32*. 

Head Wrlghtaon 

73 ip 

*» 

4 1 

71 

27 

Alfred Herbert 

63p 



100 

66 

IHI 

Y 85 


7 1 

22*. 

9*4 

Inter Combttn 

2lp 



150 

81 

Inter Comp Air 

I50p 

41 

23 

60*. 

19*4 

Laird Group 

$9p 

t 1% 


206*. 

155% 

MAN 

DM 173 

S 

52 

91 

56 

Mather A Platt 

84p 


3 3 

420 

277 

Metal Box 

400p 

-J 

3 \ 

93 

72 

Mitsubishi Heavy 

Y82 


73 

140 

101% 

Morgan Crucible 

I20p* 

-2 

44 

435 

340 

skf’b 

Kr 380 

8 

32 

77 

31% 

Serck 

7lp 

2 

11 

180 

97. 

Simon Englng 

12/p 

-2 

si 

77 

33% 

Stcme-PUtt 

74*«p 

+2% 

3 7 

65 

IS 

Swan Hunter 

56p 

t5 

36 

3800 

3020 

Sulyer 

Fr S 3450 

-25 

40 


»*»rrwMM o**«*** • 


Ex dividend \\ Ex opiteHsation, J Ex rights f Gx*M (f) flat yield (I) To latest dtte 






q8 


Prices 

1971-72 

Ordinary 

Price 

C hangn 

Yield 



stocks 

F«b 9 

Feb 

High 

Low 


1972 

week 

9 

500 

304 

Tube Investment* 

St " 

1 12 

3 9 

29% 

18% 

US Industries 

% 

2 3 

98% 

52% 

Vickers 

87p 

4 


IIS 

55 

Wnr Group 

I09%p 

1% 

5 0 

123 

51% 

Thus W Ward 

IlSp 

1 

3 6 



Food, pharmaceutical* 



450 

226 

Allied Supplier* 

4IOp 

5 

7 1 

75 

47% 

A**oc British Food* 

70'»p* 

1% 

7 5 

79 

36. 

Assoc Fisheries 

73%p 

2* 

4 3 

111% 

82% 

Avon Products 

$I0>% 

3% 

1 2 

358 

225 

Beecham Group 

297p* 

7 

2 2 

177 2 

140 

Beghln 

fr 141 

2 7 

6 9 

82% 

51* 

Brooke Bond B 

77f 

* 

1 5 

96% 

49 

Cadbury Schweppes 

90, 

1 1 

4 4 

239 

66% 

Cavenhsm 

723p 


1 6 

62% 

•3 * 

Colgate Palmolivf 

$62*4 

2% 

7 3 

6 32 

4 05 

Col Sugar Rtf 

$A5 00 

0 10 


130% 

48*4 

Fitch 1 ovell 

130 tp" 

4 

2 3 

44% 

30% 

Gener *1 f nc ds 

$31% 

% 

4 5 

43 

31% 

Genet »l Mills 

$42% 

% 

7 3 

534 

284 

Glaxo 

464p 

65 

1 7 

47% 

34 

1 lain; 

$45 

2% 

7 2 

200000 

163000 

Hoffman L* Rot hi 

IrS 183750 1750 

0 5 

47*. 

38*4 

Kraftro 

$45*. 

% 

3 7 

1848 

1425 

L Oroal 

f> 1828 

20 

1 3 

2231 

2545 

Murta 

l 2640 

15 


3520 

2615 

Neill* 

Fr S3I50 

40 

2 1 

42% 

35% 

Pfizer 

$40% 

1*. 

1 5 

86% 

56% 

Procter G.mbli 

$86% 

4% 

1 7 

176 

88*4 

Ranks Hovli 

17 Ip* 

ij 

4 7 

327 

191 

Rtckllt ft Colntan 

32/p 

II 

2 6 

4420 

3810 

Sandoy 

Fr b 4190 

70 

1 5 

78 

26% 

Spiller* 

75p 

1% 

3 2 

45 

29% 

Swift 

$33% 

1 % 

2 1 

191 

119 

fate ft lyl« 

I82p 

2 

5 5 

167 

79% 

Unigate 

167p* 

1 3% 

2 4 

355 

215 

Unilever 

342p 

9 

2 8 

124 6 

79 4 

Unilever NV 

FI 123 7 

0 7 

4 4 

27* 

121% 

United Biscuits 

274p 

14 

2 4 



Motors, aerospace 




57 

30 

BLMC 

49p* 

% 

4 1 

25% 

14 

Boeing 

$25% 

% 

1 5 

55% 

38% 

C aterplllar Tract 

$48*4 

1 . 

2 9 

33 

25 

Chrysler 

$31 

% 

1 9 

106 8 

71 2 

Citroen 

Fr 81 

2 8 


379 

284% 

Daimler Benz 

DM 346% 

1 1% 

2 5 

190 

124 

Dunlop 

I76p 


4 6 

2650 

1975 

Flat 

L 2169 

101 

5 5 

56 

20 

firestone Tltt 

$25% 

% 

1 7 

73% 

54*. 

Ford 

$73% 

1% 

3 5 

31 

18% 

Generil Dynamics 

$29 

1% 


89*» 

76% 

General Motors 

$81 

1 • 

4 2 

34% 

27*. 

Goodyear 

$37% 

1% 

2 6 

353 

123 

Hswker Siddeley 

3S0p 

5 

3 8 

295 

130 

Honda 

Y 295 

i II 

3 1 

255 

131 

Komatsu 

Y 166 


5 1 

14% 

8% 

Lockhe< d 

$12% 

». 


450 

156 

Lucas 

440p 

10 

2 3 

14% 

8% 

Massey Ferguson 

$f 13% 

% 


40% 

21% 

McDonnell Douglas 

$40% 

1 1*. 

1 0 

1398 

1084 

Mlchelln B 

Fr 1229 

46 

1 6 

318 

40 

Nissan Motor 

Y 318 

124 

2 5 

34% 

19% 

N Am Rockwell 

$34*4 

% 

4 0 

283 

224 

Peugtot 

Fr 243 2 

6% 

4 3 

2660 

1582 

Pirelli Spa 

L 1625 

65 

6 8 

210 

92% 

Smiths Indust 

208p 

%m 

13 

3 0 

242 

186 

breyr Dafrnl* r Pueh 

I II 

4 5 

480 

220 

1 oyot i Motor 

Y 460 

1 12 

1 7 

44 

24% 

United Aircraft 

$35 

% 

S 1 

212 

123% 

Volkswagen 

DM 146 3 

17 8 

6 9 

247 

159 

Volvo 

Kr 231 

4 

1 7 

73% 

30 

Westland 

72p 

1 * 

4 2 

109 

42 

Wllmot-Brcedcn 

94p 

12 

3 7 

309 

131 

Office equipment, photographic 
Canon Y 189 7 

4 0 

108% 

72% 

Easumn Kodak 

$108% 

1 3% 

1 2 

675 

354 

Fu|l Photo 

Y405 

7 

1 9 

2150 

1515 

Geviert Agfa 

Fr B 1645 

45 

3 6 

207 

115 

Gestetner A 

ISSp 

10 

1 8 

515 

251 

Nippon Optical 

Y 368 

5 

2 0 

2768 

1360 

Olivetti 

L 1545 

30 

5 5 

745 

167% 

Ozatfd 

245p 

1 1 

2 5 

116 

77*4 

Polaroid 

$101 

% 

0 3 

960 

667% 

Rank A 

8B5p 

7 

1 3 

132% 

85% 

Xerox 

$132% 

T 5% 

0 6 



Paper, publishing 



7 4 

190 

101 i 

Borregaard 

Kr 108 

t 1 

•97 

133 

Bowater Paper 

I67p 

9 

6 0 

122 

66 

Bunzl Pulp 

IlSp 

$28% 

fl 

3 9 

37*4 

27% 

Crown Zellerbach 

% 

4 3 

169 

110 

DRG 



4 3 

28 

20% 

MatMilhn Bloedel 

| 


24 

15% 

McGraw Hill 

$18*. 

% 

3 2 

231 

108% 

News Interniiional 

22Bp 

12 

4 1 

200 

97% 

Pearson Longman 

I80p 

2 

2 8 

302 

121 

Reed Int 

286p* 

4 

4 4 

101 

60 

Thomson Org 

9Bp 

* 2 

7 1 



Property 




107% 

61 

Capital ft Counties 

I03%p 

4 2% 

2 5 

(00 

274% 

Hammersons A 

540p 

1 10 

1 2 

209 

III 

Land Securities 

I88p* 

3% 

2 3 

125 

64% 

LMS 

I20p 

2*. 

1 9 

#4 

118% 

MfcPC 

236p* 

4% 

2 2 

m 

58 

St Martins 

I95p* 

12 

1 4 

385 

293 

SG Immoblllare 

L296 

9% 

47 

305 

100% 

Star (Gt Britain) 

29lp 

-6 

l 4 

615 

416 

Stock Conversion 

eisp 

165 

08 


68*4 

TiaMfpr House 

M*'* 

-4 

a* 


Prices 

1971-72 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



stocks 

Feb 9 

on 

Feb 

High 

Low 


1972 

week 

9 



Transportation 




43% 

22% 

American Airlines 

$43% 

% 


270 

152 

Brit ft Comm 

26lp 

6 

3 1 

15% 

11% 

Canadian Pacific 

$04% 

+ % 


410 

262 

Furness Withy 

370p 

$22% 

4 

4 0 

25% 

16 

Greyhound 


4 4 

1800 

1440 

Japan Air t In®* 

Y 1702 

1 

2 4 

210 

98 

KLM 

FI 132 

2 


90 

60 

Lufthansa 

DM 68 1 

0 4 

3 7 

174 

92 

Ocean Steam Ship 

I65p 

5 

4 2 

20 

10% 

Pan American 

$15% 

+ % 


213 

143 

P A O Defd 

203p 

5 

6 0 

760 

495 

5wissalr (Bearer) 

Fr 5 705 

120 

4 2 

50 

13% 

TWA 

$49*. 

% 


45 

21% 

UAL 

$44% 

% 




Stores 




93 

68 4 

Bljenkorf 

F88 9 

4 1 

4 0 

247 

130 

Boots 

236p 

1 

2 3 

299 

144% 

Brit Home 

288p 

1 16 

2 2 

270 

155 

Burton Group 

272p 

M8 

2 2 

280 

158 

Debenhsms 

274p 


3 6 

173 

120 2 

Galeriei Lafayette 

Fr 120 4 

3 4 


390 

290 

Galerias Prrcdot 

%386 

272p 

4 

3 L 

297% 

191 

Grattan Ware 

1 12 

7 6 

32% 

18 

Great Atlantic 

$18% 

% 

6 9 

297 

IB0S 

GUS A 

278p 

13 

2 6 

237 

107 . 

House of Friser 

236p 

13 

3 4 

2550 

1360 

Innovation 

Fr B 1490 

1 io 

6 0 

392 

299 

Karstadt 

DM 365 

12 

2 7 

281 

226 

Kaufhof 

DM 266% 

15% 

3 8 

538 

371 1 

La Redout® 

Fr 530 

8 

2 3 

314% 

237 

La Rlnascente 

L 250 

7 

3 2 

38% 

27% 

Martor 

$31 

% 

2 5 

331 

194*a 

Marks ft Spencer 

294p 

8 

2 4 

447 

288 

Mltsukoshl 

Y 445 

1 23 

2 0 

1 89 

1 13 

Myer Emporium 

$AI 87 

[0 02 


115 

80 

Ntckermann 

DM 112% 

1% 

7 / 

174 

113 

Nouvelles Gals 

Fr 118 

6 

3 2 

75% 

54% 

JC Penney 

$70% 

1 2% 

1 4 

177% 

125% 

Prlntemps 

Provld Clothing 

Fr 131 

6 6 


302 

176% 

284p 

5 

2 b 

181 

88% 

Sears A 

I66p 


3 0 

103% 

75% 

Sears Roebuck 

$102% 

1 1% 

1 5 

683 

332% 

WH Smith A 

683p 

1 IB 

2 0 

79 

45% 

Tesco Stores 

78pH 

1 1 

1 8 

147 

77*. 

United Drapery 

I45p 


3 8 

55% 

35% 

Woolworth 

$43% 

1 1% 

2 7 



Textiles 




49*. 

27% 

Burlington 

$37% 

f 1% 

3 / 

145 

70 

Carpets International I27p 

2 

5 1 

79% 

45 

Coats Paeons 

79%p 


4 4 

150 

107 

Courtaulds 

I46p 

16 

4 7 

102 

/5 

Dollfus Mleg 

Fr Si 

0 4 

4 4 

58% 

32% 

English Calico 

56p 

1 

4 b 

4135 

1590 

Sma Vtscosa 

L 1590 

100 


38*. 

20 

Stevens IP 

$28% 

% 

5 2 

88 

61 

Teijin 

Y 73 

1 

8 2 

131 

84 

Toray Ind 

Y 96 

3 

8 9 

57% 

44 

Woolcombers 

52 P 

1 

2 9 



Tobacco 




391 

265 

Brit Amer Tobacco 

323p 

41 

J 9 

189 

103% 

Gallaher 

lB6p 

1I0%p 

2 

5 8 

114% 

64% 

Imperial Tobacco 

15 

4 7 

69% 

51 

RJ Reynolds 

$66*. 

1 3% 

3 6 



Utilities 




53% 

41% 

AT&T 

$45% 

% 
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Chubu 

Y 823 

1 6 

6 1 

820 
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Chugoku 

Y 80b 

1 2 

6 2 

29 

24% 

C ons Edison 

$26 

% 

6 9 

2735 

2385 
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1 r B 2700 

+ 35 

S 6 

2030 

1830 
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Fr B 2030 

1 15 

5 9 

826 
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Kansal Flectric 

Y 815 

1 io 

6 1 

233% 

161 
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DM 185% 

3 

4 3 

840 

660 

Tokyo Llectric 

Y 812 

+ 7 

62 

105 

83 

Tokyo Gas 

Y9I 

12 
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172 

Alliance 1 rust 

240p 

5 

2 3 

157 

106 

Atlas Electric 

IS4p 

fl 

2 5 

157 

82% 

BET Deferred 

I52%p* 

2 

3 6 

92% 

66 

British Assets 

90p 

12 

1 7 

163 

109 

Cable Trust 

I60p 


2 4 

168 

118 

Foreign ft Col 

I65p 

1 1 

1 7 

162 

106 

Globe Investment 

56p 

1 

2 6 

142% 

94* 

Industrial ft Gen 

Hip 

12% 

3 0 

63 

44 

Mercantile Inv 

63p 

12% 

3 3 

248 3 

200% 

Robeco 
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12 

4 9 
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149 8 

Rolinco 

FI 174 

13 

1 7 
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68% 
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I07%p 
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6B% 
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3 5 
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2 
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50 

British Oxygen 

69%p 

4 

4 3 

126 

70% 

British Ropes 

I2fp 


3 7 

67 

31% 

Cope Allman 

67p 

f % 

46 
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120 

Dalgety 

De La Rue 

223p 

2 

4 5 

249 

117 

& 

9 

5 5 

35% 

19 

Engelhard Minerals 
Gulf A Western 

1% 

1 7 

36% 

19% 

$35% 

1 

1 7 

79 

46*. 

Halliburton 
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1 

1 4 
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45Sp 

+ 28 

1 6 

1012% 
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Hudson s Bay 

985P 

45 

22 

67 
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rr&T 

$63% 

% 
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I98*a 

Inchcape 

453p 

l I 7 

2 7 

416 
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Cltoh 
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■+S 

1 6 
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7% 

ilng-Temoo-Vought $13% 

-% 


33% 

19 
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+’« 

I-? 

»m 

95% 
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«^T* 

~% 
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Turner ft Nawall 22lp* 

Oil 
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Burmah Oil 384p 
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Gulf 011 828*4 

Mobil 011 $53% 

Petroflna P r B 401 

Phillips Petroleum $30% 

Royal Dutch FI 118 3 

Shell Transport 336p 

Standard Oil (Calif > $59*. 

Standard Oil (lndlana)$66% 
Standard Oil (NJ) $75% 

Standard Oil (Ohio) $67*4 

Texaco $33% 

Gold mines finance 
Anglo American 278p 

Charter Cons 225p 
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General Mining MOp 

i burg Cons I I25p* 
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Rand Seleaion S80p* 
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$CI9*« 
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Sk 
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Mines, metels 

Alan 

Alcoa 

Aluiulsse 

Amer Met Cllm 

Anaconda 

CAST 

De Beers Defd 

Delta Metal 

Falconbrldge 

Inter Nlekel 

Johnson Matthey 

Kennecott 

Lonrho 

MIM Holdings 

Metallgesellschaft 

Pechlney 

Penarroya 

Potglatersrust Plat 

Reynolds Metals 

RTZ 

Roan Cons 
Selection Trust 
Union Mlnlere 
Western Mining 
Zamanglo 

Mentations, etc 
Consolidated Tea 
Guthrie 

Highlands ft Low 
Jokat 

Longbourne 
Plantation Hldgs 


Monty Markot Indicators 

Anencan Treasury bill rates slipped yet again Sis week b' 
another 012 points to 3 14 per cent And short term Eurodollars 
were cheaper the 7 day rate fed from 4 to 3| per cent 
Certificates of deposit in New York were also cheeper at 3 6C 
per cent 

Bank Rate 5% (from 6%. 2/9/71) Base Rate 4%% 

Deposit rates Eurostarling deposits (In Pads) 

7 days notice 7 days' notice 4% 

Clearing banks 2% 3 months 5% 

Local authorities 4'«-4% YoHl 

3 months fixed Tremor Mils 3 H 

Local authorities 4% Corts. of deposit J 40 

Finance houses 4%-5's _ , „ __ .... 

... . Sterling. Spot rate $2 6048 

Inlorbankrato Forward discount 

12!_(3 months') 0 16 cem 

Treasury Mils _ . 

3 months 4 38 forward cover (3 months') 

- - - Annual Inc. cost 0 25% 
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1% 
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% 
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1% 
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0 4 
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Eurodollar dopoeits ■ ■ ■ . .— 1 

7 days notice 3% I n v es tment currency 

3 months 5% Investment $ 3 

Covered arbitrage margins In favour of 
(3 months') Last week % This v 

Treasury Mils London *%• Londi 

Eurodollar/UK local 
authority loans N fork % N. York 

Euredollar/Eurostorllng London %* Weutral 

Uncovered ftvMtrtga mI5f5(7 ftp) / ^ 

lairaMlw/UK to—l 

tMUMilta |M«a iandna % ImSi 
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from blast furnace , , *****<00 

to blast-off- 

Kawasaki Ispace-age] Steel 

Here's further proof that for sheer versatility nothing beats first stage had to be soft and ductile. Then to be strong 

good old steel. enough to withstand the tremendous pressure of blast-off, 

Japan's second space satellite was blasted into orbit on it had to be made as tough as possible. This was 

February 16, 1971. The outer shells of all three booster accomplished by a special aging—maraging- -process that 

chambers were fabricated of Kawasaki's ultra-high-tensile- dramatically increases its tensile strength almost double, 
strength maraging steel, with a remarkable tensile strength Technology like that is what keeps Kawasaki ahead in 
of 200 kg/mm^. They were formed at the company's Chiba steel. 

Works from special alloy steel with 18% nickel content Kawasaki- proud to produce some of the finest steels in 

refined by electric-arc furnace at the Hyogo Works. the world for the space age. 

In order to form it into cylindrical shapes the steel in the 

the fastest growing name In steel 

. STEEL CORPORATION 

Tokyo. Japan 



Our new 
man-on-the-spot' 
in Scotland is showing 
people how to get the 
most for their money 

kink of America is a truly international bank 
ible to serve the needs of all firms throughout 
he British Isles. Our worldwide network of 
slices offers complete, on-the-spot service in 
Morth, C entral and South America, Furope, 
MVica, the Middle Fast and Asia. 

In addition, our representatives, 
•orrespondents and affiliates cover just about 
•very country of the Free World. 

For a wide range of international 
tanking services your local Bank of America 
tranch is m an excellent position to serve you. 
\nd you’ll find the people courteous and 
rflicient at solving your problems. 

Why not take advantage of the worldwide 
acililies of the world’s largest bank 7 Get in 
ouch with Bank of America - first in banking. 

BANK of 
.1 AMERICA 


London: 
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Here we go again 

The new currency realignment 
is already in trouble—after 
only 11 weeks. It is being 
kept going simply by exchange 
controls, page 66. 




Those lame ducks 

The &35m subsidy to Clyde 
shipbuilding follows the sur¬ 
render to the miners and the 
botched re-fixing of exchange 
rates as the Government’s 
third major economic set¬ 
back lately, page 15. There’s 
an expensive flock of lame 
ducks on Mr John Davies’s 
payroll now, page 65. 





The price was Taiwan 

Mr Nixon’s trouble is that his 
heavily hedged concession io 
Chou En-lai over Taiwan had 
to come out in public, but 
he’s got to wait for the 
changes in Chinese policy he 
expects in return, page 16. 
Japan goes even further, page 
30. How the Americans see 
it, page 45. 


Sheikh Leonid' 

What Mr Brezhnev wants 
from the friendship treaties 
he’s scattering around the 
Arab world, page 18. 


Let them vote 

Italy is to go to the polls in 
May, and maybe the voters 
can create a new sort of 
government, page 21. 
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On the telly 

Mr Whitelaw is putting the 
Commons to the test again 
about letting the cameras in. 
How it should be done, page 
* 9 - 


Life for the-blacks 

The facts about land owner¬ 
ship, black education and job 
opportunity in Rhodesia, page 
40. 


Six years for Timothy 

It’s a harsh sentence for a 14- 
year-old, but we did ask the 
Turks to crack down on 
drugs, page 33. 
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The miners' strike 

Sir—Y our articles on the legal aspects of 
miners' activities during the last strike 
(February 19th) raise the question of what 
is the best way to enforce the law on trade 
unionists who "break it. 

You rightly point out that the police are 
reluctant to take on the task. Not only is 
much of their work likely to be frustrated 
by magistrates sympathetic to or nervous 
of trade unionism, bur where they do 
succeed in law enfon nnent, cries go up of 
police brutality and the militants redouble 
their clTort.s. On the oihei hand, experience 
has shown that police who let strikers take 
what action they wish receive no brick¬ 
bats. 

It is doubtful whether the Government, 
the director of public prosecutions, or any 
of its agencies, would be well advised to try 
enforcing the law themselves. For this 
treat's an instant confiontation between the 
Gmeminent and unions. Militants would 
feel justified in taking damaging industrial 
action, the Government would incm 
charges of being bullies or bad losers, and 
the Labour party might be stampeded into 
making kisIi promises of altering the law 
One might note the thnat of the Scottish 
miiieis to stay out until charges are dropped 
against then 13 pickets, irrrsprcti\c of the 
legal position. 

Nor do I commend the tactics of the 1 
Freedom Under The Law- group, who arc 
considering the prosecution of Mr Daly on 
a conspiiaey charge. Were the prosecution 
to fail, it would hr another aid to keeping 
tiade unions abo\c the law : were it to 
succeed, it would jeopardise the very valu¬ 
able law of conspiracy. For, though left¬ 
wingers would use and abuse this law- if 
they fell they would he in power for the 
foreseeable future, m todav's Britain the> 
arc highly suspicious of it and it would take 
little pressure for the next Labour govern¬ 
ment to abolish it. 1 he law ol conspiracy 
is too delicate to be ns»'d in case* with 
political overtones. 

Oil the other hand, if every individual 
person and business harmed directly by 
illegal action from a trade unionist m an 
industrial dispute took legal action on his 
own account in the courts, a different situa¬ 
tion might arise. A powerful union could 
retaliate against one Conservative govern¬ 
ment, or one lawsuit, or one law, and inflict 
more damage than it received. But there 
would be neither kudos nor effectiveness 
in striking against a hundred different 
plaintiffs exercising their legal rights under 
different laws concerning illegal trade 
union activity. 

Had one-tenth of those people in the 
miners’ strike w'ho were intimidated, 


forcibly prevented Lorn doing their jobs, 
prevented from using their own property 
or prevented from fulfilling contracts, 
identified the offenders and taken legal 
action against them at once, the situation 
in this country might be very different. 

For this ieason, 1 am sorry that those 
companies whose goods were stopped by 
pickets from entering power stations have 
merely sat bac k in the hope that the Gov¬ 
ernment will sec* it does not happen again. 
It is not up to the Government, it is up to 
them —Yours faithfully, G. A. D. Emerson 
Edgeworth, Gloucestershire 

Sir— Your rational-economic outlook, the 
view that all trade disputes can be solved 
by bargaining and compromising about 
financial terms, has, I think, been shown 
to be bankrupt by the miners’ strike. The 
miners have, in effec t, held a knife to their 
own throats and threatened to cut them if 
they weren’t given what they want, thus 
destroying their usefulness to the state. An 
over-dramatic simile ? I don't think so. 
Against union instructions, they refused to 
aliow safety work. They all said that they 
would be ready to let the pits shut and go 
cm the dole or leave the area. All the 
writing in the press about the miners 
merely damaging their own interests has 
no effect—it’s an intended result. 

Such a stance is obviously not conceived 
in rational-economic terms. After a life¬ 
time of insecurity (and there is nobody old 
enough now in mining to remember secure 
times), they all crave certainty. They want 
to know whether or not they will have a 
job in 10 years’ time. Then there is the 
love-hate relationship with the NCB. It 
used to be ihe miners’ darling, their own 
creation ; after years of growing doubts, 
the break has similarities »w f ith a man- 
woman quarrel. The physical and social 
isolation of the pit villages has its effects : 
(hies the outside public love us any more ? 

These feedings are never well articulated ; 
miners who only ever meet other miners 
don't need to articulate shared feelings. The 
union leadership is no more articulate, but 
these f'clings are often what strikes are 
really aboui. In the Pilkington strike of a 
few years ago, there was no financial point 
at issue, but it was as bitter as a strike* 
can be. It was about pride, self-respect, a 
confused muddle of ill-defined issues. But 
people act on these feelings. It’s no good 
you saying that these are foolish irrationali¬ 
ties ; that’s how the world works.—Yours 
faithfully, Michael G. Bell 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne m 

Siu -You make the usual statement of 
journalists that no one is arguing that 
supplementary benefits to strikers should 
be stopped (February iqth). 

I have never spoken to anyone who 
agreed with this remark. 

If an able-bodied man decides to strike, 
provision for his wife and family should 
be made between him and his trade 
union. No taxpayer's money should be 
involved.—Yours faithfully, F. Avery 
Northam, Devon 


Ecology 

Sir —Having been myself associated with 
Plan Europe 2000 as author of one of 
the “ General Prospective ” studies being 
published this year. I was interested to 
read the letter (February 26th) from some 
colleagues at the European Cultural 
Foundation, Amsterdam. In my view, they 
are right to question Mr Norman Macrae’s 
particular vision of the new international 
division of labour. Bu ! t some of their 
assertions arc quite baffling, eg, that “ a 
meritocratic tcchnostructurc . . . will con¬ 
firm present distributions of political and 
social power.” Whatever a “ technostruc- 
turr ” may be, one had always understood 
that meritociacy w f as supposed to give 
power to quite a new group in society. 

Moreo\er, the Amsterdam colleagues do 
not seem to recognise the evident desire 
of people every where to improve their 
living standards, which is the main motor 
of economic grcnvth both in industrial 
countries and the third world. This “ blind 
spot ” is fairly typical of the academic 
thinking that runs through the “ Blueprint 
for Survival ” and oihei such. Unfortun¬ 
ately, when the- obstinate aspirations of 
economic man are recognised, the con¬ 
clusion is sometimes drawn that a more 
“ desirable ” future must be imposed. 

The Amsterdam group does not go that 
far— it calls only for “ communication 
in democratic societies [to] be opened to 
all social groups to express their views as 
to the kind of future world which they 
want.” One wonders whether such a 
debate, even if practicable and fairly 
conducted, would really result in a volun¬ 
tary decision to reduce " our probable 
1975 standard of living by 20 per cent.” 
Who are “ we,” by the way ? 

You, sir, are unlikely to afford me the 
space to develop a full critique of ihe 
pessimistic “ blueprint ” approach. I must, 
therefore, content myself with the equally 
dogmatic assertion that “our 1973 standard 
of living” will probably be about 20 per 
tent higher than now, and that this will 
have been achieved after quite substan¬ 
tial non-productive investment in pollution 
control and other " desirable ” social cuds. 
—Yours faithfully, Neville Beale 

London SW3 

Sir —Your comments concerning the 
Ecologist’s “ Blueprint for Survival ” 
(January 22nd) highlight the problem of 
the dialogue between the economist and 
the scientist. Such dialogue is essential if 
our society is to survive. Economics is 
about moans and not ends. Given a set of 
choices • and a money value for each 
component, it seeks to predict a 
consequence. The Ecologist’s issue of 
January 19th, of which I was a signatory, 
is concerned with the end, and the ends; 
in examining these one is not afflicted by 
uncertainty of money values, for these do 
not enter into the equation. A compara¬ 
tively simple energy calculation can 
demonstrate the validity of many of the 
underlying arguments in the “ Blueprint 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £7000 PA AND OVER 


U.K. Banking 


• this career appointment is at the centre 
of an established international banking 
activity in London. 

• a commercial banking Manager is 
required to join a young and versatile 
management team. The role is to support 
the Director in charge of UK operations in 
extending the Bank's UK business, 
principally in the area of medium term 
lending, in sterling and the Euro-currencies. 
Responsibility will centre on the 
development and consolidation of client 
relationships in defined geographical areas. 

• Tiir demand is for a young Banker 
experienced in this field. 

• initiative, sound judgement and 
organisational ability are the key qualities 
required. Preferably these will have been 
developed in a commercial banking 
environment involving the lending of 
medium-large units. 

• remuneration is for discussion. It could 
be /A5°°'*- £7,000 for especially relevant 
experience and could escalate rapidly. 

There are generous fringe benefits. 

• age probably in the range of 28-35. 
Prospects arc especially bright. 

Write in complete confidence 
to A. Barker as adviser to the Bank. 


JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

LIMITED 


Investment 

Research 

• A WELL KNOWN firm of 
stockbrokers, long established in the 
City and with strong Continental 
links, is to appoint a prospective 
partner to direct the investment 
research activity. 

• the task is to extend existing 
services and expand the range of 
work presently undertaken by a 
skilled and versatile research team. 

• prerequisites are a good honours 
degree and experience of economic 
analysis and investment appraisal, 
acquired in either a merchant bank 
or professional or commercial 
undertaking. 

• remuneration- a five-figure 
income is envisaged. 

• ace -around 40. 

Write in complete confidence 
to A. Barker as adviser to the firm. 


JOHN TYZACK & PARTNE RS 

limit m 
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for Survival.*' Some have condemned it 
out of hand because its prognosis is seen 
as apocalyptic. But this is only so if some¬ 
thing is not done about the probVms; 
something that ronvcntioqa] economics is 
not yet mentally geared to consider. 

Admittedly, even when the scientists 
and the economists eventually manage to 
establish their dialogue there will still be 
the second and greater problem of 
persuading the body politic of the 
necessary action. 1 make a plea for at 
least establishing the first Step. It is not 
helpful when a journal of The Economist's 
status utters such energetic absurdities as 
proposing the solving of population 
problems by interplanetary travel.—Yours 
faithfully, Malcolm Slesskk 

Cornell University 

Sir —Mr Peter A. Tow.sry (belters, 
February iqthj is undoubtedly correct in 
seeking to distinguish between the short 
term and long term, in respect of the 
world’s mineral wealth However, it is 
equally important to distinguish, in terms 
of “ consumption,” between fossil fuels and 
metals. The former, for practical purposes, 
cease to exist at the time of consumption, 
except to the, very minor extent that oil- 
based or coal-based plasties are being, or 
could be, recovered and recycled. 

In respect of metals, however, these 
almost totally remain, as it were, “ in 
circulation,” being recycled innumerable 
times within the passage of a generation, 
so that they still remain as available 
resources on this planet, while fossil fuels 
are scry ninth a “one trip” resource.-- 
Yours faithfully, Pftkr H. Tray 

London, M'( 7 / 

Tel-Aviv stock exchange 

Sir—.W hilst believing that it is only right 
to take pride in one’s own achievements, 

1 feel that 1 must comment on your 
statement (February 19th) that: “London 
is the only stork market in the world 
{with the exception of Hongkong) to come 
close to a 50 per cent improvement in 
its capital value over the past year.” 

I would like to point out that the stock 
exchange here, in Tel Aviv, has been 
enjoying boom conditions lor the past six 
months or so, which has taken the geneial 
index of industrial shares up from i(>q 
before devaluation last August to a level 
this week of 303, making a rise in this 
period of 7ft per cent (the rise ovci one 
year has been no less than 115 per ecntk 
At the same time, the “all share index" 
has risen 63 per cent during the last six 
months and 83 per cent for one year. 

The reasons for this very sharp rise 
are loo varied and complex to enter into 
line, but suffice it to say that stock market 
prices in Israel have not, over the past 
few years, fully reflected the increase in 
the cost of living. This fact, together with 
the relatively peaceful conditions prevail¬ 
ing on our borders at the moment, and 
the new trading system recently introduced 
in th$; stock exchange, have led to an 


unprecedented boom, both in the volume 
of trading and in share prices. 

Although I cannot, of course, compare 
the importance of our exchange to that 
occupied by the London stock exchange 
in the world of finance, I feel that to 
overlook completely the performance of 
the Tel-Aviv stock market over the past 
year is an error which should not pass 
unnoticed.—Yours faithfully, Y. Greenbero 
Tel-Avw 

Geoffrey Crowther 

Sir— *1 read with great sorrow the obituary 
of Lord Crowther (February 12th). I was 
The htonomist’s correspondent in Buda¬ 
pest from 1935 on to the extension of 
the war on Hungary in 1941, arid remain 
grateful to this noble man for ever. 

In April, 1939, I W'as arrested as a 
eoi respondent of The Economist for an 
article I wrote on the jusl-lhrown-out 
prime minister, Bela Imredy, revealing his 
sudden conversion to being a germano- 
phile, upholding na/.i policy, and the 
economic disaster his regime caused. The 
then Mr Crowther, who was informed 
by my brother-in-law, Professor Nicky 
K&ldor, immediately intervened and 
threatened the Hungarian minister, Mr 
Barcza, with a scandal. lie played a major 
role in my immediate release that I never 
forgot. When, some weeks after my release, 
I went to London, he received me warmly 
and offered me an opportunity to wturk 
there with The Economist. 

My last w'ork for your paper was an 
article 011 the centenary of The Etonomist 
which appeared in December, 1943, in 
the Magyar Ncmzet, then a brave anli- 
Gcnnan paper. 

I apologise for telling you all this but 
I do it in rase you wonder why an 
unknown Hungarian is deeply mourning 
the death of Lord Crowther. I am 72 ; 
my story is 33 years old ; but I had to 
w'rite this, my last letter to the editor of 
The Economist , to tell him that I join him 
sincerely in his sorrow.—Yours faithfully, 
Budapest Aurei. Varannai 

Vehicle and General 

Sir —The title of your article, “ The V 
and G crash: why no dog barked" 
(February 19th), with its echoes of Sher¬ 
lock Holmes, misled me: I thought you 
were going to draw attention to the Case 
of the Missing Witnesses, that is, the 
ministers who were in office at the relevant 
times, but who were for some reason not 
called to give evidence to the tribunal. I 
hoped, too, that you would have avoided 
the error of calling the tribunals report 
a report “ or, the affair of the Vehicle 
and Geneial Insurance Company.” It was 
no such thing, for the tribunal’s very 
restricted terms of reference excluded any 
reference to V and G’s part in its own 
collapse. 

The tribunal invited witnesses to give 
evidence. But it was only after Mr Chris¬ 
topher Jardine and his colleagues had 
co-opcratcd fully by giving evidence at 


hearings which extended over 56 days that 
any detailed allegations were finally laid 
against them. This framing of charges at 
the end of a trial not only offends against 
the Salmon Royal Commission’s six car* 
dinal principles for the conduct of 
tribunals, it offends against all our canons 
of fair play. 

And the outcome ? A report which, 
almost in the same breath, specifically 
acquits a man of carelessness and then 
accuses him of negligence. A strange use 
of English. 

Lastly, whatever happened to the 
doctrine of ministerial responsibility ?— 
Yours faithfully, B. A. Gillman 

Secretary, Association of First 
London , SEi Division Civil Servants 

Ireland 

Sik---Your article, “Living with national¬ 
ists" (February 121I1), prompts the thought 
that, until the British Government is 
prepared to concede to the Irish-orientated 
minority in the north of Ireland w'hat it 
upholds for th._ British-orientated majority, 
there can be no lasting peace there. If they 
arc prepared to do this, the way will be 
open for peace through the establishment 
of some form of joint-trustees!dp or dual 
sovereignty, which will accommodate the 
different allegiances of the communities.— 
Yours faithfully, David O’Mahoney 
University College , Cork 

Birmingham 

Sir —The Tory-controlled city council in 
Birmingham (“ T wilight for the Tories 7 ", 
February 12th), far from having “refused 
to provide any financial assistance to local 
family planning clinics,” is paying the 
Family Planning Association ,£32,000 in 
the current financial year for the delivery 
of family planning services.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, Caspar Brook 

Family Planning Association 

London f Wi 

Whittingham hospital 

Sir —You refer (February 19th) to the 
failure of what you describe as the “ local 
authorities ” to give evidence to the 
Whittingham Committee. Lancashire 
County Council, in whose area Whitting- 
ham is, must be the local authority 
principally concerned and, therefore, by 
implication included in your reference. 

In fairness to the county council, of 
which I have been clerk for some 12 
years now, it ought to be made very 
clear that the invitation to give evidence 
was couched in extremely vague terms 
and related simply to “ the administration 
of and conditions at" the hospital. This, 
as it seemed, was an inquiry into domestic 
matters on which it would have been 
obviously inappropriate for this authority 
to offer evidence. 

It appears that the Whittingham Com¬ 
mittee chose to go outside those terms 
and to broaden their scope to include an 
examination of the relationship between 
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This is the new district headquarters 
of the South Western Electricity Board 
at Avonbank, Bristol. 

It was completed in July 1971. 

And it’s the latest example of IED: 
Integrated Environmental Design. 

Which is what makes it a little dif¬ 
ferent from most other new office 
buildings. 

Integrated Environmental Design 
means planning the building as a whole 
from the start, including the internal 
climate. 

The outside is designed to reduce 
heat loss in the winter and heat gain in 
the summer to the minimum. 

The building is air conditioned. 

It uses recovered heat. 

That is, the heat from people, lights 
and machines provides most of the 
heat required for the comfort of the 
occupants. 

The thennal efficiency of the build¬ 
ing shell is such that the internal heat¬ 
ing plant is not required until the out¬ 
side temperature falls below -4°C. 

The lighting, at a level of 1,000 lux, 


is excellent. All of which means that this 
building provides the ideal working 
climate all year round. 

And the people in it find they work 
better and more efficiently because 
they are more comfortable. 

The new Avonbank Offices, cover¬ 
ing 5,264 square metres, cost 1479,000 
to build. 

Running costs are likely to be less 
than for a conventional air conditioned 
building. And Avonbank was completed 
on time and within the budget. 

There are now more than 25 IED 
buildings being built or completed in 
Britain. 

As you can see from our photo¬ 
graph, IED produces a well-mannered 
building. 

Architects, consulting 
and the qualified staff at 
your Electricity Board will 
tell you more about how 
IED is applied to a new 
building project. 

Integrated Environmental Design. 

The Llectriutv Council of 1 ngland A Wales 


engineers 






8 

, the hospital and community services. They 
ought not to be criticised but had they 
at the outset, or during the progress of 
the inquiry, let this intention be known 
the county council would most certainly 
have presented evidence. The failure to do 
that has resulted in rather unfortunate 
references to this authority and I hope that 
you will, of your courtesy, make it possible 
for this point to be corrected in your 
columns.—Yours faithfully, 

Patrick McCall 
Clerk of the County Council 
Preston, Lancashire 


The Patifio family 

Sir —I am surprised that Mr H. Waller 
(Letters, February 12th) left aside the 
“ errors of fact ” he found contained in 
my letter and concentrated upon demon¬ 
strating his misunderstanding of the last 
sehtencc of my letter. My surprise is 
accompanied by distress, since I would 
very much like to have those of my facts 
which arc erroneous corrected. Until this 
is done I am left to suffer in ignorance 
of the truth, and those others who have 
read Mr Waller’s letter will naturally 
tend to believe that all the factual state¬ 
ments in my letter are wrong. To the 
extent that Mr Waller can prove me to 
be wrong, I shall gain knowledge: to the 
extent he cannot, I shall gain in 
reputation.—Yours faithfully, 

James M. Arrowsmith 
City University of New York 


Vietnam 

Sir —It’s encouraging to have at least one 
disinterested observer tot up the Vietnam 
balance sheet four years after Tet 1968 
and conclude that the Americans have 
not demonstrably “ failed ” after all 
(January 29th). And this despite your 
judgment that we Americans made some 
major mistakes in the way we fought. 

But we must have done at least a few 
things right, llow could you omit any 
mention whatsoever of one of the keys to 
our post-Tet recovery—the “ pacification ” 
programme which has gradually achieved 
such momentum during 1968-71 ? It 
didn’t involve many Americans, but was 
almost entirely Vietnamese. Nor did it 
entail such great reliance on ground and 
air power, although it developed behind 
their shield. 

Its troops have been over half a million 
territorial forces who have borne the real 
brunt of the war. Its impact is measured 
in improved rural security, a million acres 
distributed in land reform, rural economic 
revival, a massive return of refugees to 
their villages, and the like. The tech¬ 
niques employed have been notably similar 
to those used by the British in Malaya, 
1948-60. That pacification finally worked, 
however belatedly, is one major reason why 
the balance sheet you cast is one “ that 
would have seemed inconceivable ” as late 
as 1968.—Yours faithfully, 

Falls Church, Virginia R. W. Komer 


letters 

Canadian nationalism 

Sir— Canadian nationalism has a bad time 
of it in your survey of Canada (February 
k 12th), with numerous little jibes directed 
against it but no space given to a thorough 
examination of the phenomenon. Many 
alert Canadians would dispute the com¬ 
fortable assumption that in the absence 
of foreign, largely American, ownership, 
Canadian living standards would decline 
by a quarter. They would find more 
persuasive the proposition that Canadian 
living standards would rise by a quarter 
with the disappearance of absentee control. 
Sweden has shown a thoroughly inhospit¬ 
able attitude towards external capital and 
has a higher standard of living than 
Canada. 

But I believe that British readers deserve 
to know that, however outlandish the idea 
of opposing non-resident capital may seem 
to conventional minds, it enjoys wide¬ 
spread popular support among Canadians. 
According to a reliable public opinion 
poll released, ironically enough, on 
February 12th this year, 67 per cent of 
the Canadian people feel Canada has 
enough American capital, and only 22 
per cent feel that the nation should 
encourage more. 

Clearly, support for the nationalist 
option is more than a minority feeling. 
It should not be allowed to pass without 
comment that in progressive Ontario the 
opponents of additional Ameriraii capital 
number 73 per cent of the people, while 
those still welcoming it make up only 
18 per cent, which means that the ratio 
of those opposing to those still in support 
is almost precisely four to one. Govern¬ 
ments with huge majorities have been 
known to rule with far less backing than 
that in popular opinion. 

Many Canadians arc tempted by the 
thought that there is something more to 
this nation’s future than providing raw 
materials for the United States and killing 
off our chances of developing as a major 
industrial power by importing American 
manufactured goods in payment. Right 
now, International Nickel is in process 
of laying off almost 2,000 workers, after 
having invested over $1 billion in new 
mines and smelting capacity over the past 
seven years, and other basc-metal mines 
are trimming employment, because of 
world surpluses in nickel, copper and 
other base metals, and consequent depressed 
prices. Several paper mills have shut down 
because of the stagnation of output. Thus, 
dependence upon natural resource output, 
besides being humiliating and unproduc¬ 
tive of jobs, is highly unstable. Canadian 
nationalism is alive, well and flourishing, 
and cannot be buried by cultivated dis¬ 
dain.—Yours faithfully, Edward Oarrioan 
Toronto 


More green grass 

StR—You rightly show that Canada is the 
best country in the world to live in 
(January 22nd). Unfortunately, you weaken 
the impact of this by remarks about 
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climate. 

I live in Regina (pop. 140,000), one of 
the very coldest cities in Canada. We 
have a pleasant apartment and I walk to 
work and home for lunch every day 
through the winter; 12 blocks each 
way. It was —44°F two weeks ago. We 
lived for many years in Vancouver (pop. 
1,100,000), where it never gets as cold as 
o°F but, because of congestion and air 
pollution there, we much prefcj Regina. 

If you considered air and water pollu¬ 
tion in the countries dealt with, Canada 
would still come out on top and the 
United Kingdom, the United States and 
Japan would slip badly in the scoring.— 
Yours faithfully, Harland W. Clark 
Regina, Saskatchewan 

The June war 

Sir—A 1 Ahram, a newspaper usually 
regarded as the mouthpiece of the Egyptian 
government, announced at the end of May, 
1967, that an American tanker Hying 
the Liberian flag and bound for Eilat had 
been turned back by the Egyptians on 
approaching the Straits of Tiran. This is 
the answer to Mr Kcddaway’s question 
(Letters, February 19th): “Was the block¬ 
ade (of the Straits of Tiran) ever 
enforced ? ” 

On May 19, 1967, the Egyptians 

rcoccupied Sharm cl Sheikh and on May 
22nd President Nasser declared the Straits 
of Tiran closed to Israeli shipping. Sub¬ 
sequently he declared that the straits were 
mined and furious discussions between 
Britain and America were started as to 
how they might be reopened. Meanwhile 
Egyptian spokesmen around the world 
proceeded to justify the blockade, which 
they would hardly have done if it had not 
taken place. 

No public announcement of an end to 
the Egyptian blockade was made at the 
time. The Israelis waited two weeks (May 
22nd-June 5th) for the Egyptians to lift 
the blockade and to end the massing of 
their troops on Israel’s borders.—Yours 
faithfully, H. Kent 

London , NWy 


India 

Sir —The Economist has done it again ! 
Thank you for a lucid and balanced 
evaluation of the new forces at work in the 
Indian sub-continent (February 26th). It 
is by far the best account of recent develop¬ 
ments that I have come across in the 
western press.—Yours faithfully, 

Oxford Saumyendra Bhattacharya 


Malta 

Sir —Thank you for the article, u Malta 
lets off steam *’ (January 22nd), which is 
more perceptive than most. But the theory 
of the Punic basis of Maltese went out a 
long time ago. It was the Arabs who gave 
their language to Malta. It has developed 
into a rich independent language with a 
flourishing literature.—Yours faiUifully, 
University of Aberdeen Ann Williams 



“I didn't move out of London forthe health of my staff 

Of the 1150 firms we've moved out, weVe put People stay with you longer. efficiency, working and living conditions, we 

a little glow into the cheeks of 1150 finance directors. You can save on a hundred man staff up to believe our decision to move out was a wise one."- 

It’s got little to do with fresh air. £100,000 on rent alone. So*. it A - . . . 

In London, firms are paying anything from £7 to Listen to some satisfied customs We'll talk to vou about your business needs 

£10 a sauare foot of space. “From every point of view, it made sense to as we talked to them about theirs, and we II tell you 

And all the time ire getting worse. move out of London"- Bird , s E v e Food ! the best places to look over, (And since we're 

This year's rent reviews are pushing some rents “Wto paying the same rent we paid in independent we’U tell you straight.) 

of £2.50 up to an amazing £15. London but getting $0% more space If we’d Come and talk to us. We U show you how 

It worn out at about £1,000 a man over the stayed, we’d be paying around six to eight times moving ©ices can be smoother than moving house. 

odds. But out of town (even a tube ride out) the as muchby ^ The Location of Offkes BureaU. 

grass is greener. “In all respects, staff, health, attendance, 27Chinc^une,UMuionwc^ 1 NSM 014052921 
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There you are in the U.K. 

And here we are, Australia’s 
biggest company. 

With 12,000 miles between us. 

From that distance, can you 
really get a feeling about us? 

We hope so. 

For both our sakes, it’s 
important that you do. 

Because to deal confidently with 
any company, you have to know 
that they’re big and stable enough 
to be effective. 

' Especially when they’re 12,000 
miles away. 

For that reason, we’ve prepared 
some information that you will find 
reassuring and possibly surprising. 

It will certainly let you sleep 
well at night when you deal with 
Australian industry. 

Last year, BHP paid out £Stg. 

117 million in wages. 

That isn’t a boast. 

It is simply an indication of the 
magnitude of our operation. 

At this moment, BHP employs 
56,000 people. 

And thousands more work in 
industries allied with ours. 

So much for our size. This is 
what we do with it. 

/ 

Minitig* 

This is where the company 
really started in 1885 . 

Last year, we produced 27 
million tons of ironstone, coal, 
limestone, manganese and dolomite. 

And a constant programme of 
geological exploration is increasing 
already vast proven reserves. 

All this, you will no doubt 
agree, is very healthy indeed. In 
fact, it makes BHP one of the 
world’s great mining companies. 

Steelmaking. 

Naturally, with the access we 
have to enormous supplies of high 



grade ore, our steelmaking activities 
are equally well developed. 

Since 1915 , BHP has been 
Australia’s steelmaker. 

Today. BHP operates four iron 
and steel works. 

If you visited them you would 
be pleased to note how we utilize 
highly advanced technology and 
equipment. 

Last year, in our four iron and 
steelworks, we produced just under 
7 million tons of raw steel, which 
ranks BHP 13 th among free world 
producers. 

And in mid- 1972 , a £Stg ,163 
million expansion will come 
onstream at Port Kembla, Australia’s 
largest steelworks, boosting 
total capacity to 9 million tons. 

This output satisfies Australia’s 
total steel needs with enough 
capacity to fulfil hefty export orders. 

And each year, that capacity 
grows. , , 


It 
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Oil and gas. 

Until 19(>9 Austialia imported 
<)0°/c its petioleum 1 equipments 
O\o the last 3 years adiamatie 
change has taken place 

(>0/J ol this coimtiys total 
petiole uni 1 equipments now 
tomes liom Australian fields 
BHP and Fsso found oil and 
gas undei the tin Indent warns of 
Bass Stiait 

1 (>()() million bairels of oil and 
9 5 tuition eubie feet of natural gas 
It cost the pauneiship £Stg 
JSO million to explore and deselop 
but the calculated lisk paid ofl 
And the sen eh (ontinues 

Shipbuilding. 

BHP's shipbuilding aetivities 
date back to only 1941 

Yet sinec that time, BHP has 
built 52 vessels — 12 foi the 
company's own fleet, now totalling 
18 ships 

This year we 11 launch 53, 54 
and 55, including a 78,000 dwt ore 
carrier 

All built, naturally enough, 
with BHP steel 

Each yeai, the fleet transports 
some 12 million tons of raw 
materials to our works. 


Oui fleet may not worry Mr 
On tssis 

But then, we make more steel 
than he does 

Research and exploration. 

\ comp my like BlIP leans 
he uil\ on it 

Some bOO people me hiding 150 
scientific stall aie engaged in 
lcseaieh and dewlopnunt at out 
two majoi icseateh laboiatones 
and at the Woiks I iboiatones m 
each ol the steclmaking plants 

BHPs mineial exploration 
team mini bens o\e i 70 

It is in lact one of Austialias 
hugest gioiip of geologists and 
geophysicists 

Investment. 

Oxti die past ten ycais BIIP 
has ploughed hick o\et £Stg h04 
million m new plant and 
equipment 

G\ci that same penod, the 
company has paid out iStg 109 
million to it'* IS 1000 shaieholdeis 

And perhaps most impoitant of 
all isolu imestme nt in biampowei 

At this moment we have just 
undei (> 000 of oui people lecemng 
specialistd naming and highei 
education 

We intend to be hetc foi a 



Australia’s 

*BHP 

The Broken Hill Proprietary Company Umi, 
Hanover House, 

14 Hanover Square, 

London, W1R0ND 
Telephone 01 499 0621 


BHP07J 
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The future begins here... and now! 

Penrhos College is an independent girls’ Is made of every girl’s natural abilities: and 
boarding school whose purpose it is to train where, over a period of years, she becomes a 
girls to be able to earn their own living, and poised, thinking individual. Whether or not 
become useful members of society. Neither she graduates into a profession (as many do) 
a cramming nor a finishing school, Penrhos PenrhoB enables a girl to make the most of 
is a happily-disciplined place where, by a life and of herself. 

close and continuous process of personal A PENRHOS EDUCATION PUTS A GIRL’S 
encouragement and development, the most FUTURE IN HER OWN HANDS. 




youthful 

in its dynamism 

mature 

in its experience 


gQtll 14-25 april 1972 

mian trade fair 


During its fifty years Milan Fair has made constant progress, and in 
the period that followed the last war it rose to a place of honour among 
the great fairs of the world 

Here are some of the figures for the annual exhibition cycle May 1970 
to April 1971 42 specialized trade shows as well as the general trade 
fair □ 26,316 exhibitors □ 1,498,237 sqm of display sites and prem¬ 
ises □ 90 countries sending exhibitors □ 72 countries officially par¬ 
ticipating □ over 4 million visitors, including 120,276 from 130 coun¬ 
tries of all continents 

Plan a visit to Milan Trade Fair, and make sure of coming to the spe¬ 
cialized trade show that covers your line of business 
The Advance Catalogue, listing 80 % of all exhibits shown at the big 
April trade fair, is available every year as from February 1st Its detail¬ 
ed index of commercial items is in English, French, German, Italian 
and Spanish 


Visitors Cards and information may be obtained from Segreteria Ge¬ 
nerate Fiera di Milano, Largo Domodossola 1, 20145 Milano (Italy) 
or from the Milan Fair Representative Dr Vittorio Schiazzano, 20 Sa- 
vile Row London Q 01-734 2411 
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PROPERTY 



The Nuffield Foundation 

Require prime investments secured upon shop and 
office properties. 

details to retained surveyors 


Chesterton 


& Sens 


9 Wood St root Cheapsidu 
London EC2V 7AR 
01 606 3065 
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Nickel squares, pellets, granules 
and pig. 

For the world's steelmakers, 
electroplaters and other nickel users. 

Nickel, the improvement metal. 

Produced by Falconbndge. In 
more forms. Dependably. In Canada, 
Norway and the Dominican Republic. 


Falcon bridge—Please send me product and 
availability information about. 

1 \ Electrolytic nickel squares LI Iron-nickel pellets 
L j NICKEL 98 granules L1 Ferromckel pigs 


Name 



OjBftQtftlfion 
Address_ 


FALCONBRIDCE era 

Seven King Street East 
Toronto Canada 


leaf FaJc^Kjo* WicM tom UttiM 
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Another case for treatment 


The Secretary for Trade and Industry, Mr Jolrn Davies, 
started his statement on shipbuilding this week by saying 
that the industry has moved into a period of 
k deteriorating orders” all over the world. In all the 
respectable trading forums of the industrial nations 
Britain and its partners are supposed to be discussing 
agreements on how to check the swelling world tide of 
shipbuilding subsidies, “ whose only purpose is to intensify 
inter-yard competition at the taxpayers’ expense.” The 
British company to which subsidies have escalated most 
alarmingly is the four-year-old Upper Clyde Shipbuilders, 
which soaked up £aom of government money in its first 
two years, of which (all the quotes here are from Mr 
Davies himself) “ every 'penny was lost, with no productive 
impact whatever in terms of the improvement of the 
yards.” Its management had then said that it could 
weather the Storm if only the Government would give it 
yet another £6m, but this quickly proved to be yet 
another of its “ valueless estimates.” Now it is said that 
the three least ldss-making yards of the old UCS will 
require £3501 to be roused from dead ducks to very lame 
ones: even if they get £3501 the new management 
“ cannot with certainty forecast a date by which viability 
will be attained, though commercial viability remains its 
objective.” MV Davies then indicated that he would 
introduce legislation to give this bankrupt company, in 
this industry with deteriorating orders, this £35™ with 
very little demur. 

His object is to save 4,300 reasonably skilled Glas¬ 
wegians from having to take some other form of 
employment. At £3501, this works out at over £8,000 
per man ; many people offered £8,000 tax-free to leave 
an industry as unpleasant and insecure as shipbuilding 
might grasp it with alacrity. There is the pretence that 
another 15,000 jobs depend on providing supplies to 
these 4,300 men, but that argument involves the usual 
malarkey of assuming nil switchability in everything 
delivered to them ; anyway, everybody knows that the 
course on which Mr Davies is set will cost more than 
£3510 in the end, especially as lots of other shipyards 


will be baled out too. There is the slightly better argu¬ 
ment that, if you are going to save shipbuilding on the 
Clyde, it is better to do so with a sum that will partially 
modernise it rather than with a sum that will salvage it 
until about next Tuesday week. But if the Government 
is going to spend £3501 on modernising any industry, 
one of the worst possible economic choices is shipbuilding, 
whose future probably lies in lower wage countries, and 
certainly does not lie so many miles up the Clyde. 

Three bad Tory mistakes 

This featherbedding is the third very bad economic 
mistake made by the Heath Government in the past 10 
weeks. Since ministers now see the Clyde purely as a 
social issue, they argue that they arc right to do all their 
eating of words at one and the same time. But they are 
concealing from themselves the political and economic 
reversal they are undergoing—and the decisive oppor¬ 
tunity that is being missed. Britain’s real economic prob¬ 
lem is not unemployment but desperately Slow economic 
growth. 

Up to 10 weeks ago, the country had an unusually 
good chance of at last going for much higher growth, 
and thus of mopping up unemployment, on three 
provisos. One proviso was th’at wc stood ready to keep 
exchange rates flexible, because as we go for growth we 
will almost certainly return to large balance of payments 
deficits. The unimaginative role eventually played by the 
British Government in last December’s foolish (but 
fortunately fragile) refixing of exchange rates has 
jeopardised fulfilment of this proviso. The second 
proviso was that, during this temporary period of high 
unemployment, the norm for wage increases should be 
brought down to within two or three points of the sort > 
of annual increase in production (5 per cent or so) which 
we might acliieve once we are pulling out of high un¬ 
employment ; then there would be a hope that price 
inflation might be a two-or-three-points-a-year matter too. 
Two weeks ago the Wilberforce report destroyed hopes 
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of attaining even this second-best sort of incomes policy 
this year, and thus made it likely that high unemployment 
will have to last for a long time yet. 

The third proviso was that Britain’s economic 
re-expansion should surge through growth industries 
where market demand suggested to profit-seeking 
entrepreneurs that Britain’s best future prospects lay, 
instead of reflation being corralled by government into 
hard-pressed industries that cannot help Britain into a 
period of fast economic growth, for the rather good 
reason that demand for their products is declining This 
proviso (never very secure under the Heatli Government, 
see page 65) has been shattered by the Wilberforcc 
recommendations for subsidising the declining coal 
industry and the Davies award to the decaying ship¬ 
building industry. Both of these awards have been made 
in response to political and social pressures from work- 

E laces with a strong regional and masculine tradition, and 
oth these pressures were backed by strongarm action. 
Lord Wilberforce sounded the surrender to the violent 
miners’ strike, and Mr Davies has retreated from the 
more good-humoured (but still illegal) woik-in at Clyde¬ 
bank. And this leads to the most important point to be 
made. 

The Prime Minister talked on television last Sunday 
of the double danger before Britain, of growing inflation 
and of growing intimidation: 

When Violence or the threat of violence is used, it 
challenges what most of us consider to be the right ways 
of doing things. I do not believe you elect any govern¬ 


ment to allow that to happen, and I can promise you 
that k will not be tolerated. 

Instead, his Government has decided that it will be 
rewarded. Mr Heath spoke on the morrow of giving an 
inflationary £ioom a year to the striking miners, and 
on the eve of giving £35111 to the Clyde sitters-in. Both 
these subsidies encourage immediately violent and yet 
eventually hopeless resistance to change. 

Violently stuck fast ? 

We live in a world where the stock of knowledge in 
industrial matters is certainly increasing at over 4 per 
cent a year. Half the things made in advanced industrial 
countries in 20 years’ time will be things that have not 
yet been invented in anything like the form they will 
take then. This means that a lot of the things made in 
today’s advanced industrial countries must disappear, 
either to be made then by lower-wage countries or not 
to be made at all. The successful industrial countries in 
the next 20 years will 'be the ones that move their 
resources quickly from the declining industries to the 
expanding ones. But the message that is being taught 
by Government in Britain today is that, if you are in 
a declining industry, then your best course is either to 
picket your workplace or (better) the workplace of some 
expanding industries, to intimidate, to demonstrate as 
loudly as possible, to seize property, to strike. In that 
event you will win glowing testimonials from a now 
openly reactionary Labour party, and handouts from a 
now confused and cowed Conservative Government. 



Taiwan was the price 

But what Mr Nixon hopes to get in return couldn't be written in 
the communique 


The communique which kept Mr Nixon up until five 
o’clock on Saturday morning should not lose him any 
more sleep. It was not, as the American right predictably 
claimed and even Mr Hubert Humphrey capriciously 
implied, a sell-out. Mr Nixon ceded no more than 
he absolutely had to in order to convince the Chinese 
that his trip was not merely an electioneering stunt. 
What was surprising was not that the promise to reduce 
American forces on Taiwan was given at all—it must 
have been part of the original package which Mr Kissinger 
took to Peking last summer—but that it was spelled 
out in the communique without any obvious quid pro 
quo. It was very likely China’s insistence on this public 
declaration that made Mr Nixon work into the night; 
nothing else in the draft was so certain to give him a 
rough passage home. 

This would explain the shift away from the initial 
euphoria by the fifth day of the visit and the curious 
omission of a second session with Mao Tse-lung. Clearly 
the bargaining during Mr Nixon’s 15 hours with Chou 
En-lai was as tough as any negotiations ending 23 years 
at hostile separation must be. But although the President 


gave away rather more than he got, in public, the 
result cannot be ruled a defeat or a victory for either side. 

Taiwan had to be the foundation stone of any agree¬ 
ment in Peking last week because, as the Chinese 
insisted on saying in the communique, Taiwan is “the 
crucial question obstructing the normalisation of relations 
between China and the United States’’ The Chinese 
have never wavered in their contention that this island 
100 miles off the Fukien coast is an integral part of 
China. There was a time in the mid-1950s when they 
were prepared to shelve the Taiwan question temporarily 
in the hope that journalistic and cultural exchanges might 
pave the way to a wider settlement. But John Foster 
Dulles scotched that by insisting that the Chinese must 
first renounce the use of force in the Taiwan strait. The 
Chinese duly refused to do so on the ground that this 
would amount to renouncing their sovereign rights over 
a province of China. By i960, when the Americans 
abandoned the Dulles line, Peking had already switched 
to the insistence that the Americans had to give way 
on Taiwan before anything else could happen. And 
so the great stalemate continued for another 12 yean. 
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The breaking of this colossal ice block took considerable 
concessions by both the Americans and the Chinese. In 
fact, it could be argued that Peking conceded more at 
this stage by bending its Taiwan-first policy with the 
invitations to the ping-pong players and Mr Nixon ; the 
President’s previous moves to reduce trade and travel 
restrictions, on the other hand, violated no principles 
and were actually of greater interest to Americans than 
to the Chinese. But Mr Nixon’s least-publicised gesture 
was probably the one which the Chinese regarded as 
the most significant. This was the cessation in December, 
1969, of Seventh Fleet patrols through the Taiwan 
strait. By ending this patrol, Mr Nixon granted one of 
the two basic demands which the Chinese had been 
making of the United States since the middle 1960s. 
The second was granted—in principle—last weekend 
with his promise to withdraw American forces from 
Taiwan “ as tension in the area diminishes.” 

It can still be defaided 

What Mr Nixon achieved, therefore, by his contro¬ 
versial pledges on Taiwan was the elimination of “the 
Taiwan question” as a unique and insuperable barrier 
to Chinese-American relations. The United States now 
faces China in much the same position as Canada or 
Italy or any of the other countries which have recognised 
China in the past two years; indeed, it has gone further 
towards the Chinese position than the other recognisers, 
who merely took note of China’s claim to Taiwan. Now 
the only apparent obstacle to the opening of full diplomatic 
relations is America’s relationship with the Chinese 
Nationalists. Chou En-lai was evidently hoping that Mr 
Nixon could be persuaded to go the whole hog on 
this visit; his reference to “ normalising relations ” could 
not have been loosely meant. But Mr Nixon, with 
the presidential election ahead of him, clearly felt that 
he had already offered as much as American public 
opinion would allow. 

It will still be aigued that Mr Nixon made 
a great and even an unacceptable sacrifice by his 
formulations on Taiwan. But it cannot be said that the 
communique cleared the way to a Chinese military 
takeover of the island. Mr Kissinger was justified in 
asserting that America’s defence commitment to Taiwan 
can survive a troop withdrawal since only a fraction 
of the 8,000 or 9,000 American soldiers on Taiwan are 
involved in its defence. The actual defenders are spread 
out on American bases and aircraft-carriers throughout 
the Pacific. So a withdrawal from Taiwan will be largely 
symbolic. But even that symbol has been hedged about 
with conditions open-ended enough to drive an army 
through. The Chinese Nationalists gave an example of 
the power of positive interpretation when they concluded 
that, since the Chinese communists are by definition 
belligerent, tension in the area can never diminish and 
therefore American troops can never be withdrawn. 

The other untenable argument against Mr Nixon’s 
statements about Taiwan is that they set a precedent 
for the abandonment of old allies. They do nothing of 
the sort. The withdrawal of troops from Taiwan will 
be an overdue application of die Nixon doctrine, which 


ik already being implemented much more dramatically 
in South Vietnam and South Korea, and which makes 
it the responsibility of the governments of America’s allies 
in Asia to contribute more towards their own defence. 
Anyway, there are few teais to be shed now for 
Chiang Kai-shek and his generation of mainland exiles, 
who will almost certainly be permitted to live out their 
few remaining years in the style to which they have 
become accustomed as authoritarian rulers of Taiwan. 
The real victims of last week’s deal in Peking will not 
be this carpetbagging elite but the natives of Taiwan, 
the 12m Taiwanese who would almost certainly opt 
for independence and a pox on both Chiang Kai-shek 
and Mao Tse-tung—if anyone asked them. That they 
would be asked was always a forlorn hope put forward 
by well-meaning academics. Now that Mr Nixon has 
been to Peking and agreed with Chou that Taiwan is 
part of China this cause is as good as lost. 

Mr Nixon is not strictly to blame for the fate of 
the Taiwanese. Given a choice between a good chance 
of reconciliaUon with a country of 800m people and a 
remote possibility of winning independence for 12m, he 
made the only decision he could. The future status of the 
Taiwanese is now out of his hands ; it will be settled, 
according to Mr Nixon’s own formula, by Chinese on both 
sides of the Taiwan strait. The most that Mr Nixon 
can do for them is to use his bargaining power with 
both sets of Chinese, and the power of die Seventh 
Fleet, to get the best terms he can. 

Not even a trade mission 

The President’s critics have a better case in claiming 
that he brought home very little \ isible bacon in return for 
his concessions. He was clearly expecting something 
more specific from his hosts than a general under¬ 
taking to “ facilitate ” the development of people-to- 
people contacts and exchanges. The provision for visits 
of an American diplomat to Peking “ from time to time ” 
fell well short of the “ on-going communications belt ” 
that Mr Nixon had hoped for. Evidently the Chinese 
are a long way from instituting an open-door 
policy towards Americans. They may be holding back to 
pressure Mr Nixon into taking the last step towards 
normalising relations. But they must also be reluctant 
for internal political reasons to let hordes of free-speaking 
Americans loose in a society where even ancient elastics 
are regarded as a source of bourgeois infection. China’s 
response to the latest lot of visa applications is probably a 
good indication of the highly selective way it will deal with 
such applications in the future: two of the 87 journalists 
who accompanied Mr Nixon were given permission to stay 
on ; two of too senators have been invited to Peking. 

The rest of the Nixon-Chou communique is notable 
mainly for the preponderance of disagreements over 
agreements. Even in the one area where Chinese and 
Americans found themselves in December acting as allies 
for the first time—the Indian subcontinent—statements 
of policy had to be separately phrased, with the Chinese 
expressing support for Pakistan while the Americans 
spoke only of mutual troop withdrawals. This part of 
the communique, the major part, was aimed almost 
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entirely at reassuring the allies of both sides. None of 
the formulations was new ; there was no sign that a 
week of close proximity had d^ne anything to shift 
either the Americans or the Chinese from any of their 
established positions. But trotting out old slogans was 
hardly enough to pacify nervous friends and neighbours. 
All through Asia there was a predictable tremor as 
governments protested over-strenuously that the Peking 
summit would not affect them at all. 

It is bound to affect them, some for the better, and it 
is bound to change the world ; though less totally than Mr 
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Nixon’s rhetoric made him suggest. A reading of the 
tea leaves of last week’s meetings tells virtually nothing 
about how far all the bridge-building, long-marching 
and wall-destroying actually went. The communique put 
it prosaically but probably rightly in terms of hopes for 
the future: that the visit would open up “ new prospects 
for the relations between the two countries.” The 
qualified concession on Taiwan was the price Mr Nixon 
had to pay if he wants to persuade China to agree 
that the non-communist countries of eastern and south¬ 
east Asia should stay that way. 



We don't have to like you 

What is Mr Brezhnev paying so much attention to so many Arabs 
for? Well, oil, among other things 


A treaty, like beauty, is in the eye of the beholder and 
never more so than when it is between a strong power 
and a weaker one. A relatively short while ago, “ pro¬ 
gressive” Arab leaders were denouncing such treaties 
as crude imperialist tools designed to perpetuate the 
influence of the stronger power—which, in one or two 
instances, is just about what they were. Their successors 
now seem to be discovenng that a “ treaty of friendship ” 
with the Soviet Union is something that no respectable 
progressive (whatever that means) Arab state should be 
without. Egypt already has one ; Iraq is about to have 
one ; Syria may be lining up for one. So forget your 
old-fashioned memories of the western-inspired Baghdad 
pact and its various connotations; these new-type treaties, 
if the Russia-Egypt one sets the pattern, are remarkable 
mainly for how little they mean. 

They hardly mean friendship. The Russian-Egyptian 
treaty—signed last May, immediately after President 
Sadat’s pre-emptive coup against his rivals, who included 
some of Russia’s strongest supporters—was a demon¬ 
strative signal that all was not lost between the two 
countries. But ever since there have been regular reports, 
as regularly denied, of Egyptian resentment at the 
inadequacy of the friendship offered ; the Russians, while 
not indulging in public indiscretions, have from time to 
time allowed their impatience to hit surface. 

Friendly or not, February has been a social month 
for Arabs. Mr Saddam Hussein, who has various long 
titles but Is indisputably the strong man in the Iraqi 
government, went to Moscow' and came back with a 
communique promising that the good relations between 
the two countries would soon be embodied in a treaty. 
Comrades Brezhnev, Podgomy and Kosygin were all 
invited to, and accepted, a return visit; presumably 
this would also be the occasion for signing the treaty. 
The Syrians operated at a rather lower level: they still 
did not get Marshal Grechko, the Soviet defence minister, 
who had skipped them in December because of flu 
and last month restricted himself to Somalia and to 
Egypt. But they did get Mr Kiril Mazurov, the Soviet 
deputy prime minister, who signed, of all things, a 


co-operation agreement between the Baath party and 
the Soviet Communist party. 

The most curious visit of all was the trip to Moscow 
of a strong Libyan delegation led by Majoi Jalloud, 
the minister of economy and Colonel Qaddafi's deputy. 
What made this visit particularly odd was not only 
Colonel Qaddafi’s recent attack on Russia as an 
imperialist power but the fact that, just while Major 
Jalloud was chatting in Moscow, back home “ authorita¬ 
tive sources ” were condemning the proposed Soviet-Iraqi 
treaty as a violation of the Arab League charter and a 
throwback to the bad old days of the Baghdad pact. 
So what about the treaty between Russia and Libya’s 
confederate partner, Egypt ? It is a mad world for sure, 
but the dual reign of Qaddaft and Jalloud is one of 
its more improbable sideshows. 

The local communists aren’t the stake 
A lot of visits, .and what was in them for the Soviet 
Union ? It is unlikely to make serious inroads into the 
internal political scene of most of the countries whose 
leaders, or deputy leaders, it has been talking to. The 
important exception could, just, be Syria. President 
Assad has already opened up his government to include 
non-Baathists; there are two communists in his cabinet 
but with the Baath firmly on top they have had even 
less influence than the token communists in Egypt’s 
cabinet. Now there are reports of a new deal to provide 
senior posts for non-Baathists, including communists. The 
Baath is not famous for sharing power, let alone with 
its traditional communist enemies, and the armed forces 
will certainly remain under its sole control. But if that 
sturdy pro-Moscow Syrian old-timer, Mr Khalid Bakdash, 
is in fact brought into the government at a high level 
the Russians could permit themselves a low-key cheer. 

If Syria’s communists climb back into influence, it 
would be a bonus for Russia. But the penetration of 
local political systems in the Middle East has not been 
Russia’s prime interest : if it works, fine ; if it doesn’t, 
do business with the national bourgeoisie. The main 
business, so far, is that Russia has invested heavily in 


the economic development of Egypt) is now investing in 
Syria (on the lines of the Aswan dam saga, Russia 
stepped in when west Germany backed out of Syria’s 
long-planned project for the Euphrates dam), and, 
among other good works, has helped Iraq develop some 
of the oil fields expropriated from the western oil con¬ 
sortium It is also spending a very large, though undis¬ 
closed, amount of money equippmg and ti anting the 
armed forces of all three countries, particularly Egypt 
The return is less easy to pin down One of the few 
points, obvious to all, is that Egypt’s Mediterranean 
ports and airfields afford Russia immediate stiatcgic 
advantages against the American Sixth Fleet and the 
southern flank of Europe Syria, too, could be geograph¬ 
ically useful , from northern Syria, Russia is we II place d 
to survey Nato’s southern flank across the border in 
Turkey The improvement of lelations with Iraq suggests 
that Russia may be interested in putting a spoke in the 
Shah of Iran’s plans for making the Gulf his puvate 
sea This is conjecture, and dangerous at that the 
Shah, over the years, has achieved reasonably civil, and 
economically advantageous, relations with his laigc neigh¬ 
bour to the north but the Gulf is his obsession And 
Russian manoeuvring in Iraq, let alone points south 
m the oil-producing Gulf, is the move best cak ulated to 
create American and British edguiess 

This leads to the potential economic return on 
Russia’s investment Although the Egyptians complain 
that they arc made to pay through the nose, and some¬ 
times in dollars, foi Russian assistance anei Russia is 
both Egypt’s and Syna’s mam trading partner, the Soviet 
Union is not going to make its fortune through cithei 
country I he assumption had been that Russia’s economic 
ambitions were long-term by establishing itself at the 
centre of the Aiab whirl, it would be sitting pretty if 
and when the nch plums of the Aiabian peninsula, 
plucked by revolutionary change dropped into its lap 
But the journeys to Moscow last month of Mr Saddam 
Hussein and Majoi Jalloud suggest that tht economic 
return may not, after all, be all that long-term 
The disputed question of Russia’s and caste.ni Europe’s 
future od requirements is central to this thesis Specula¬ 


tion is batted around in all directions but there is 
evidence that, even if Russian oil production reached 
the targets that have been set for iq8o, east Europe’s 
consumption needs will still outpace it, maybe by a 
figure as* big as room tons a >cai With this contingency 
not so far off, Russia could have an intei cst in divert¬ 
ing the established pattern of Middle Last oil flow 
by taking at least some of the “ untouchable ” oil from 
the nationalised fields in Iraq and Libya Iraq* 
after an unbelievable number of years spent m wrang¬ 
ling with the Iraq Petroleum Company ovet the fields 
it commandeered in 1961, is soon going to have to try 
to find markets foi the oil from one of these hclds, 
North Rumailah Libya is already searching for niaikets 
for the oil from the British Petroleum concession that 
Colonel Qaddah (to Majoi Jalloud’s dismay) nationalised 
last December in retribution for Britain’s failure to 
prtvtnl Iran taking ovci three Arab islets in the Gulf 
BP has threatened to sue any customer who buys this 
oil Not a bad moment foi the Russians to step »n, it might 
'•eeni 

But Egypt’s still the centrepiece 
None of this stuffing around points to anything so 
dramatic as a break bt tween Russia and Egypt From 
the beginning Russia has tended to map its Middle Last 
policy by watching what the west dots and doing the 
opposite and it was haul for the west to run a viable 
Middle I ast policy without I gvpt Although Russia may 
be able to look beyond the Aiab-Israelt conflict, the 
Aiabs still will not, this, in effeet, means that continued 
diplomatic and military support for Egypt against Israel 
is a precondition foi good illations with the other Aiab 
countries that may lx lookuig Russia’s way—even if 
they, like the Iiaqis, have then riol-so-pnvatc thoughts 
about the Egyptians Egypt ntay lake all that it can get 
from Russia and give as little back as it can get away 
with, but it still has a stialegie linpoitance for the Soviet 
Union 111 the Russian-\ineman context now, maybe 
in the Russian-Chmcsc context sometime in the future 
And then, elon t forget, Russia anel Lgypt are bound 
together by treaty for 1 friendly years 



Parliament on the telly 

The Commons will soon be asked to decide again whether 
it should allow the cameras in. MPs should certainly not be 
afraid of appearing at all adventurous 


The Leader of the Commons, Mr William Whitcluw, 
has renewed his promise to give the House a fit sh 
opportunity to decide whether it will allow its proceedings 
to be televised The debate, which he hopes will take 
place before Easter, will be on a private member’s motion 
Thu is a serious subject, both for Parliament and tht 
communications industry, and it must be hoped that the 
debate will not be put on when most MPs have either 
gone off for their weekends or already left on their Easter 
holidays. When it was last debated, in November, 1966 


the motion was defeated by 1 ji votes to 1 jo, hugely as 
the result of the maladroitness on the day of the then 
Leader of tht House, Mi Richaid Crossman If all those 
MPs now in favout of televising the Commons turn up 
and vote it should be tamed this time 

But, particularly if the decision is only to allow a 
limited experiment (five weeks was suggested m 1966), 
1 is important that MPs do not also get earned away 
with any great idea that televising the Commons is going 
to revolutionise the electorate’s view of politics, or 
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immediately enhance the standing of Parliament in the 
country. Television, at best, can only show how politicians 
behave in the chamber. 

Even those MPs who want television arc naturally 
apprehensive; they are worried that the box will 
trivialise the institution, as so many of them have been 
brainwashed into believing it has trivialised politics. But 
the truth is that television is more likely to serve Par* 
liament badly if it is constricted in its coverage than if 
it Is given its freedom. Of course, there will be mistakes 
on both sides until they leam to live with each other ; 
and, for that reason alone, if then' is to be a trial period 
it must be an ertendrd one of at least six months to a year. 

The most widely canvassed suggestion is for television 
to present a half-hourly nightly summary of the day’s 
proceedings. Many, perhaps most, MPs would probably 
be happy to settle for that, at least initially. That would 
be wrong. Supporteis of the half-hourly summary largely 
base their argument on the BBC’s long-established, and 
excellent, radio programme Today in Parliament. There 
are probably fewer complaints from MPs about that pro¬ 
gramme than any other on politics, but for television 
the idea is not as attractive as it first appears. 

Cameras cannot edit 

The point about television which MPs who have had 
no experience of producing programmes—and that is the 
overwhelming majority- tend to foiget Is that the tele¬ 
vision camera or video tape editor cannot summarise but 
can only cut. All that a half-hour programme could do 
would be to show sections—snippets might at times be a 
more appropriate word- -of a selection <rf MPs’ speeches, 
or of ministers’ answers to parliamentary questions. If 
the day's proceedings are to be adequately summarised 
it must be done by a commentator or reporter, and on 
television he might appear to many MPs to be far more 
intrusive than the news reader is on radio. If a television 
programme is, say, twice as long as a radio summary, 
it would probably turn out to be a less comprehensive 
report than a radio one, but far more interesting because 
MPs would be seen delivering their own quotes. 

How well the networks would do a nightly summary 
can be judged by the way both cover the annual party 
conferences now. But those programmes give the flavour 
of the day’s events at the conference, and do not even 
claim to give anything approaching a full report of all 
the debates. A nightly half-hour summary of a major 
debate in the Commons would obviously do better than 
that, but inevitably the programme would have to con¬ 
centrate on the opening and doting speakers for the 
Government and the Opposition. The arithmetic can 
be done by anybody: if only four minutes is extracted 
from each of their speeches, which are likely to be 
anything from 30 to 60 minutes long, it would leave only 
14 minutes in which to summarise the remainder of what 
they said and all other speeches in the debate. Even 
that, of course, would give Parliament vastly more 
attention than the BBC and ITV together now devote 
to politics. But few backbenchers would get much more 
than a brief flash of their oratory on the screen, and 
when their constituents or local party members started 


to complain that they never saw them on the box the 
complaints would begin to roll in. 

From there it would be a short step for MPs and 
newspaper critics to start charging television with trivializ¬ 
ing parliamentary debate. That is, indeed, already a major 
argument of the anti-telly lobby. But those politicians 
who have bothered to learn their job know how to 
overcome the handicap of having just a few minutes 
from their major speeches shown on tire box. What 
they do is to write a section of a couple of minutes which 
summarises the main thesis of their argument in their 
own words ; and television producers grab those sections 
with gratitude and alacrity, lain Macleod was a past- 
master at that at Tory party conferences, and Mr Wilson 
is no slouch at it himself. 

Put it on tap 

If the Commons did decide to restrict the televising of 
its proceedings to such a nightly summary it would be 
much better than nothing, but MPs should realise the 
great opportunity of showing the electorate something 
of the real substance and drama of major parliamentary 
occasions. Such parliamentary occasions do not arise every 
week, but when they do they invariably command the 
public’s interest. If, therefore, the cameras aie to be 
allowed into the Commons it does not make very much 
sense to deny the networks the opportunity to go over 
for live transmissions when they sense that public interest 
is there. And at least one network would when, say, the 
budget is bring presented and challenged, or when the 
Government stands or falls by its majority, as it did on 
the second reading of the European Communities Bill. 
And the paity managers will not overlook the lever they 
will have on the networks: if any network wants to go 
over for the end of a vital debate (as against just simply 
showing the result) it will have to go over for both 
winding-up speeches—so some public issues would get a 
much more adequate airing than they do now. 

The sensible thing for the Commons to do would be 
to decide that a continuous television transmission should 
be provided from the chamber ; it does not greatly matter 
who does it—who owns or operates the ironmongery— 
so long as it is done well technically. That transmission 
could then be used as a closed-circuit service around 
the Palace of Westminster and in government offices. A 
clean feed (that is, the straight words and pictures without 
commentary) could be provided to any television network 
01 outside body (perhaps some newspaper offices, for 
example) who cared to pay for it. The television networks 
could then run a nightly summary if they wished, or could 
go over to the Commons live at moments of their choosing, 
without prior commitment or restriction. The obligation 
laid on the networks to ensure political balance would 
be the parliamentarians’ guarantee of fairness, as it is now. 
And who should pay the capital and basic running costs ? 
That is not difficult, either ; some of the levy the Govern¬ 
ment still claws back from television advertising could 
not be used to better effect. In fact, what the Commons 
should do is to install the cameras, switch them on, and 
foiget about them—just as it does now with the public 
gallery until someone creates a disturbance. 



Very well, let them vote 



President Leone has decided to consult Italy's voters. Good. There wasn't 
anything else he could do 
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So Italy is to have its election on May 7th, and many 
people will say amen ; the politicians have got themselves 
so thoroughly tied up in knots that there was probably 
no alternative. President Leone’s dissolution of parlia¬ 
ment comes 14 months before the next election was due. 
The forecasters are already predicting a marked swing to 
the right Certainly a lot of people in Italy are worried 
about law and order, whether the threats come from anar¬ 
chists, rioting students, the drug scene or militant Strikers, 
and these fears may well be reflected in an increased vote 
for the far right-wing Italian Social Movement, the MSI. 
The Monardhists have now jomed forces with the MSI 
for the campaign, but with only 31 deputies between 
them at the moment in a chamber of 630 these two 
parties are unlikely to do well enough to hold a com¬ 
manding position in the next parliament. 

The truth is that no one knows what the mood of 
the electorate will be on polling day, and the prediction 
game diverts attention from much more important poli¬ 
tical issues. The first is that this election may do nothing 
in itself to solve the present crisis. It may even worsen it. 
The last general election, in 1968, produced a govern¬ 
ment which lasted less than a month. This was followed 
by a minority caretaker government for six months until, 
moved more by alarm than by conviction, the politicians 
cobbled together another coalition which, with various 
cabinet reshuffles and a change of prime minister, carried 
on to the end of 1971. 

The second point is that Italy is having its election 14 
months early not because there is any widespread public 
demand for elections but because the politicians in Rome 
have failed to form a government. The distinction is 
important. Th^ real trouble in Italy lies in the complex 
game of musical chairs which passes for cabinet-making 
in the Italian parliament. Of course, the proliferation of 
parties is the cause of it. But then politicians create parties. 
In the 1968 election more than 70 different parties or 
groups entered candidates. Nine parties gained seats, and 

How they voted _ 

Percentage of votee cast in the last three elections for the Italian 
chamber of deputies 



1958 

1963 

1968 

Christian Democrats 

42.4 

38.3 

391 

Communists 

22.7 

25.3 

269 

Socialists 4 

14.2 

13.8 

{ 145 

Social Democrats 4 

4.5 

6.1 

Liberals 

3.5 

7.0 

5.8 

Republicans 

1.4 

1.4 

2.0 

Italian Social Movement 

(MSI) 

4.8 

51 

4.4 

Socialist Party of 

Proletarian Unity 

(PSIUP)t 



45 

Monarchist* 

4.8 

1.7 

1.3 

Others 

1.7 

1.3 

15 


m Sociality Social Democrats fought 1988 faction campaign togathat 
« Unitarian Soeialkta, 

t P8IUP formed 1984 8a braakaway from Saekhat party . 


the Christian Democrats—much the largest party in both 
chambers—are divided into at least nine factions. The 
result is that the party’s leaders spend more time seeing 
to it that they are not outflanked by their nominal col¬ 
leagues on their right or left than they spend on the 
formation of policy. 

The need for a government capable of decision is 
now urgent. The Italian economy is stagnating: the 
gross national product rose last year by only about i per 
cent The promised legislation on social security, on 
education and on labour relations is long overdue. There 
is a drastic need to reform and curtail the bureaucracy. 
Italy badly wants a government which can govern. If 
the election and the parties will not provide it, what will ? 

For nearly 10 yeais Italian government has been based 
on the centre-left formula—a loose coalition of Christian 
Democrats (who take most of the cabinet posts), 
Socialists, Social Dcmociats and Republicans. So long 
as they all voted together, the coalition could maintain a 
government in office. But it has to be said that, judged 
by results rather than by votes in the chamber, the centre- 
left coalition has failed Italy. Its chief legacy has been 
immobilismo ; its monument the welter of economic and 
social problems now facing the country. 

The argument for opening it up a bit 
If the vote on May 7th does show a distinct swing to 
the right, this could be the signal for President Leone and 
the man he summons to the Quirinalr to seek a new 
formula for the government. It may be that it Should be 
centre-right rather than centre-left. But many Italians 
are now in a mood to be less interested in the label 
attached to the coalition, or its precise location on the 
party spectrum, than they are in its ability to govern. 
The job of the next prime minister is not to satisfy the 
ambitions of party politicians for place but to assemble 
a team that can work together and can command a 
reasonably consistent majority in parliament. If that means 
offering cabinet posts to Liberals, or increasing the num¬ 
ber of Republicans in the government at the expense of 
Christian Democrats, so be it. 

In any new coalition that tries to reach beyond the 
limits of the centre-left the bargaining for key ministries 
will be hard—probably harder than at any time since 
1945. Yet the alternative is likely to be another round of 
short-lived governments unable to carry through the 
policies and the legislation the Italian economy, in par¬ 
ticular, needs. When the results are declared, President 
Leone could well remind the party leaders that 
parliamentary democracy does not go on running down 
for ever and that it is time they put aride the politics of 
recrimination. There have been too many prima donnas 
in Italy lately. 
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IMPERIAL METAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


Higher profits despite 
adverse factors 

Group sales at £180m were about 13 per cent lower in value than in 1970, due mainly 
to the lower average price of copper. 

Overseas sales amounted to £43.1 m (24% of total sales) and included f31 m of direct 
exports from the U.K. 

Group profits before tax, and excluding metal profits/losses, were £14.9m, which is 
£3.3m higher than in 1970. 

The release of £0.8m from the provision in respect of Rolls-Royce contracts, compared 
with a charge of £1.5m in 1970, accounted for £2.3m of this increase. 

Profits were affected by the collapse of Rolls-Royce in February 1971 which had a major 
impact on the results of the New Metals Division. There was also a set-back in the trading 
results of the Refinery Division's alloy steel activity. 

These adverse factors were off-set by improvements in efficiency and by better sales 
to the building industry. 

Lower copper prices and rigorous control of working capital reduced stocks and debtors 
by £9m and improved cash resources. 


Summary of Group Results 

1971 

1970 


£000 

£000 

Sales to external customers 

180,237 

207,751 

Group profit before tax (before exceptional items) 

14,143 

13,160 

Group profit after tax applicable to IMI 

8,625 

5,455 

Dividends (gross) 

4,523 

4,107 

Net tangible assets 

118,657 

112,700 


The 1971 figures include the Group s share of profits less losses of major associated companies The 1970 figures have been adjusted accordingly 


Dividend: Final dividend recommended 7%, making a total of 12% 
for 1971 compared with 11% for 1970. 
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Producers of ref tried copper: copper end aluminium alioy 
ingots and billets: copper, brass and other copper alloys in 
wrought forms: titanium and zirconium. 

Manufacturers of finished products and components for 
the engineering, building and many other industries 


IMPERIAL METAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED BIRMINGHAM 
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BRITAIN 


Michael and Enoch, two 
brothers in arms 


The anti-marketeers on both sides of 
the Commons have had a rare taste of 
success. In a predictable, but quite 
cleverly managed, procedural ploy on 
Tuesday, they lost the Govern¬ 
ment the two days it had allo¬ 
cated for the committee stage of 
-the European Communities Bill on the 
floor of the Commons this week , and 
Labour is stage-managing yet another 
censure debate next Monday. Every 
one knows the Government’s parlia¬ 
mentary timetable is pretty tight 
already, so the anti-marketeers were 
quite bucked by it all. Yet it was 
merely a success in the shadow boxing 
of parliamentary procedure—for which 
the electorate as a whole has little 
time—and had nothing to do with the 
principle of joining. 

Mr Michael Foot was, naturally, at 
the centre of things, and with Mr Enoch 
Powell joining in helpfully from the 
other side the spectre of how the two 
of them wrecked Mr Wilson’s House 
of Lords bill was raised all over again. 
That will not happen this time, for the 
Government is far too determined to 
see the European bill through, but the 
anti-marketeers could do much to 
make the electorate even more disillu¬ 
sioned with Parliament. 

It began immediately the House went 
into committee on Tuesday afternoon, 
when Mr Foot challenged the ruling of 
the chairman, Sir Robert Grant-Ferris, 
that all amendments designed to alter 
the Brussels treaties were out of order 
as the bill was not dealing with them 
but with the “ nuts and bolts ” of the 
legislative requirements of joining the 
EEC. Mr Foot knew they would be 
rejected, but the tender concern he 
shares with Mr Powell for the 
sovereignty of Parliament is matched 
only by his ability to find ways of 
thwarting the will of the majority in 
Parliament, So after the hubbub had 
gone on long enough he announced he 


would put down a motion of censure 
on Sir Robert’s ruling, and the Govern¬ 
ment had no alternative but to abandon 
the committee stage until that was 
debated It duly was on Wednesday, 
and defeated by 309 votes to 274, 
with Mr Powell the only Tory voting 
with Labour. The Commons then spent 
from 10.20 pm to 7 am listening to 139 
points of order, largely from Labour 
anti-marketeers. Such tactics have 
probably made an eventual guillotine 
motion inevitable. And, inevitably, Mr 
Foot and Mr Powell will be foremost 
in the fight against *♦. 

Meanwhile, 
upstairs... _ 

While the committee stage of the 
European Communities Bill is being 
taken on the floor Of the House, three 
other major Government bills are going 
through the same stage upstairs—and, 
on the whole, progressing more 
smoothly than die pessimists ait one 
time predicted. Only a retreat on 
Monday, though, by Mr Julian Amery, 
Minister for Housing 'and Construction, 
avoided an all-out exercise in obstruc¬ 
tion by the Opposition. 

Mr Amery got very much on the 
wrong side of Labour MPs at the end 
of last week when he put a motion to 
the standing committee on the Housing 
Finance Bill which would have meant 
the committee meeting twice a day five 
days a week—instead of three days. 
The motion was carried. Mr Mellish, 
the Opposition Chief Whip, phoned 
Mr Pym, the Government Chief Whip, 
and threatened parliamentary war if 
Mr Amery was allowed to have his 
way. Mr Amery duly backed down. 
As it is, it is hard going for members of 
the committee. Afternoon sessions 
have often run into the small hours and 
once until lunch the foHowing day. 



foot ; a tender concern 


This week the two sides were still 
embattled on the central parts of the 
bill giving effect to the principle of 
“ fair ” rents for council houses 
(equivalent to private rents regulated 
under Labour’s 1965 Rent Act), 
Several Labour councils have said they 
will defy the rule which will make 
some council rents rise by £1 in 
October, and it is no doubt with half 
an eye on May’s municipal elections 
that the Opposition is making such a 
meal of the relevant dauses. For all the 
fury, there has so far been no significant 
change to the bill, although the 
Government has now said it will table 
amendments to meet the complaints of 
housing associations. In the later stages 
of the bill, the only serious battle is 
likely to- be over the new housing 
commissionei who may be sent in from 
Whitehall if any local authority 
defaults on its duties under the legis¬ 
lation. But no one is offering any hard 
predictions on wheg the fight in com¬ 
mittee is likely to be over. 

By contrast, the Local Government 
Bill has made rapid progress during the 
past month. It looks as though this 
mammoth 251-clause bill will be out of 
committee by the middle of this month. 
If it is, much of the credit should go 
to the Government team, led by Mr 
Graham Page, the local government 
minister, whose conciliatory attitude 
has bought Opposition co-operation. 
The Government has agreed to look 



( again during the report stage—for 
1 which it lias promised an unprecedented 
full five days—at more than too amend¬ 
ments. 

The Sound Broadcasting Bill should 
also finish its committee stage within 
the next week or so, although it looks 
the worse for wear. Big holes have been 
torn in Mr Chataway's bill to set up 
commercial local radio by the 
occasional alliance of Labour MPs and 
two or three Tories. The allies have 
very different ideas about what kind 
of commercial radio there ought to be 
but have agreed on not wanting the 
kind Mr Chataway is proposing. The 
whole of clause ■seven—winch would 
allow newspapers “ in certain circum¬ 
stances ” to have shareholdings in local 
radio stations—has been lost. Two 
Other amendments mean that there 
could be no all-news station in London 
until at least 60 other stations had been 
set up and that stations must employ 
their own professional news-gathering 
Staffs. Mr Chataway will be anxious to 
restore those parts of his bill at the 
report stage, although he may feel he 
can offer some modification to his 
original plan. 

Ulster _ 

Any time one day 

The Government is still hesitating 
about its long-awaited political initia¬ 
tive on Northern Ireland, Which it is 
hoped may prove enough to break the 
months of deadlock and reduce the 
violence in the streets. If it is to be 
done, it were well it were done quickly. 
The rumours and counter-rumours 
which have obsessed London, Belfast 
and Dublin for weeks need to be 
brought <to an end. But Mr Hearth said 
northing about that when he 
announced in the Commons on Thurs¬ 
day that the Government will impose 
very much stricter controls on »the 
interrogation of IRA suspects. In fact, 
Mr Heath largely accepted the 
minority view of Lord Gardiner, who 
oame out strongly against the intensive 
methods disclosed in Sir Edmund 
Compton’s report in November, in 
preference to that of Lord Parker and 
Mr John Boyd-Garpenter. In future, 
the noise treatment, hooding and 
the rest wild not be allowed to go on 
in Northern Ireland. 

That Will be generally welcomed in 
Britain, at least m public. British 
opinion staunchly continues to believe 
that it lives in a manageable liberal 
society which can cope with its 
opponents in a good-hearted liberal 


way, even when their methods are very 
different. It is, indeed, the strength of 
such a society that it shows such self- 
confidence. The army, too, will be glad 
to be rid of anything that, wrongly or 
rightly, shadows its reputation. It may 
not be too late for Catholic opinion in 
Ulster to respond to what Mr Heath 
has said, although that is less Hkdy 
than that it will be seen as another 
justification of the IRA and its 
sympathisers. It is to be feared that 
what may now happen is that loyalists 
in Northern Ireland will be all the 
more tempted to take things into their 
own hands and deal with IRA suspects 
as the IRA deals with the Protestant 
population. 

Whatever the Government has in 
store for Ulster, it is unlikely to find 
much favour among the Protestants. 
Mr Faulkner had some bitter things 
to say this week when Mr Lynch 
released the IRA leaders he rounded 
up in Dublin in the aftermath of the 
Aldershot murders. Mr Faulkner and 
his cabinet may prove to be in an 
unreceptive mood to any initiative that 
further downgrades—let alone one that 
ends—Stormont as the IRA murders 
and bombing show no sign of letting 
up. The assassination attempt in 
Armagh on Mr John Taylor, Stor¬ 
mont’s junior home affairs minister, 
by the official IRA has increased the 
belief that the gunmen have begun a 
serious murder campaign against lead¬ 
ing politicians in the province. 

Enough has happened in recent 
weeks on the streets of Belfast to end 
all the pre-Christmas optimism about 
the security forces getting on top of 
urban terrorism and, by the end of 
March at the latest, being able to 
confine most of the violence to border 
areas. 

Official statistics of explosions 
make the point: 



In Belfast 

Outside 

Total 

Nov 

47 

87 

134 

Dec 

52 

86 

138 

Jan 

53 

93 

146 

Fab 

58 

72 

130 


It is quite true that cross-border 
hit and run raids have increased, par¬ 
ticularly on such Catholic towns as 
Strabane and Newry, but there are still 
shooting incidents in Belfast’s Catholic 
areas like the Ardoyne and Anderson- 
town to suggest that the IRA in Ulster 
itself has enough men or boys to 
carry on the fight. In the first two 
months of the year 49 people have been 
killed in the near-war (16 of them in 
the security forces] and a further 357 
injured from either gunshots or 
bombings. 


Tory party 

Raising hackles 

Some of the hardcore Tory anti* 
marketeers, who are prepared to ride 
all rather than see Britain join the 
common market, are beginning to have 
trouble with restless local party mem¬ 
bers. That is hardly surprising ; MPs, 
particularly those unlikely ever to hold 
office again, may find the prospect of 
five years of Mr Wilson more attrac¬ 
tive than joining the common market, 
but such a view is unlikely to com¬ 
mend itself to those party members 
who worked so hard to bring Mr 
Wilson down in 1970. Among MPs 
most frequently said to be under attack 
from some sections of their local Tory 
associations are Sir Derek Walker- 
Smith, Mr Neil Marten, Mr Ronald 
Bell and Sir Robin Turton. The 
Tories like to keep these little local 
difficulties as hidden as possible, but 
thi* week Sir Robin Turton raised the 
lid (and much laughter among the 
disrespectful) by threatening to resign 
his seat and fight the subsequent 
by-election on the market issue. 

Sir Robin has sat for Thirsk and 
Malton since May, 1929, and thus, 
having the longest, continuous period 
of service of any MP, he is Father of 
the House. In fact, he would have 
stood down at the last election if the 
Tory candidate chosen to succeed him, 
Mr Jonathan Aitken, had not felt 
obliged to resign because of his 
involvement in the Biafra official secrets 
case. What has stung him now is an 
attack upon him by a neighbouring 
Conservative, Colonel Philip van Strau- 
benzee, in the local Darlington and 
Stockton Times. The paper published a 
letter from Colonel van Straubenzee in 
which he called Sir Robin and the 14 
other Tory MPs who voted against the 
Government on the European Com¬ 
munities Bill “ traitors ” who “ treach¬ 
erously” voted against the party line. 

But for Sir Robin the very possibility 
of having Thirsk and Makon repre¬ 
sented by someone other than a Tory 
was too much an the end. He 
made it clear that he would resign and 
fight the by-eleotion only if the Labour 
party agreed not to run a candidate 
against him. (He assumed he would be 
opposed by a pro-Europe Tory.) That 
condition reduced a farce to an 
absurdity. Mr Wilson is not going 
to hand out any coupons to any Tory, 
and it is almost superfluous to say it 
would split the Labour party if he 
did. Sir Robin’s gesture was no more 
than Dad's Army politics. 




If your company is now planning for growth 
you should consider the financial incentives 
open to you in the Areas for Expansion. 

These Areas consist of the Development Areas (inclu¬ 
ding the Special Development Areas), the Intermediate 
Areas and Northern Ireland. They offer many cash benefits 
to companies in return for providing new employment. 

Consider how many of the financial benefits could 
help your company formulate its plans for growth. 

The following apply in the Development Areas. 


w Grants towards the building of new 

factories can be^as high as 45% of the building costs 

2. In Allowances These include a special first-year allow¬ 
ance of 100% of expenditure on new immobile machinery and 
plant and 44% pf the construction costs of industrial buildings 
(after deducting any grant) 

3. IjNHIS Genei al capital expendituie can qualify for loans 
at moderate rates of interest 

4* Removal Grants Substantial contributions are available 
to meet some of a firm's major costs of moving into an Area 

5. fairing Grants These are now £15 per week for each 
man (£12 for each woman) dunrtg basic training started on or 
after 6th March 1972 for additional jobs employers provide 
Various forms of direct help with training are also available 

6. Advance Victories For those unable to build their own 
factories, it may be possible to buy or lease a suitable ready- 
built Government factory - m some cases rent-free for 2 years 
(for 5 years m the special development areas) 


7. Operational Grants Gfants are available of up to 30% 
of eligible wage and salary costs dunng the first three years of 
operation for new incoming industry in the SPECIAL DEVELOP 
MENT AREAS 

In the intermediate areas a more limited range of benefits 
is available 

There are other important benefits For example in the 
Development Areas (including the Special Development 
Areas), Regional Employment Premiums are payable to manu¬ 
facturers at £1 50 per week for each male adult employee (75p 
for each female) until September 1974 And in all the Areas 
there is plenty of room for future expansion with some of the 
most attractive countryside on your doorstep 

To obtain more information on the Areas for Expan¬ 
sion, contact us at "Industrial Expansion" at the 
Department of Trade and Industry. 

We aim to provide industrialists with the impartial 
help they need in finding the right location for a suc¬ 
cessful project. Filling in the coupon is the first step 
towards getting all the facts. Do it now - or telephone 
01-8342255, Ext. 88. 
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Post to Industrial Ixpsnsion ( 112 iDcpartrmntonradeand 
Industiy Mill bank Tower Millhiitk Icrulm SWIP lQU or 
your neatest 1)11 Regional Offiu Pit ih« send rrc liUrutuie 
dt scribing the btn« fits nvailahk in th< Ahum lor i xpanmon 

Nairn 

Position in C ompany 
Company 

NatuiL ot Business 
Addrr ho 
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The Areas for Expansion 
Get the facts from the Department of Trade & Industry 
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Fabian Society 

Verdict on the 

Labour 

government 

The Labour party is fortunate in the 
Fabian Society. A thorn in the side in 
office, it is—or should be—a knife in 
the hand in opposition. Its publications 
on the social services are usually of a 
standard unmatched by Tory counter¬ 
blasts—Old Queen Street Papers, Con¬ 
servative Political Centre pamphlets 
and the like. It has now published a 
substantial, and coherent, book 
" Labour and Equality,”* edited by 
Mr Peter Townsend and Mr Nicholas 
Bosanquet, which is going to make 
the Labour party very uncomfortable 
indeed. 

There has been a lot of introspective 
heart-searchmg a among Fabian intel¬ 
lectuals since tile Child Poverty Action 
Group’s contention that the poor had 
become poorer under Labour, so it is 
perhaps natural that the yardstick in 
this book should be an egalitarian one. 
It often narrows the argument, and 
many of the authqrs stray beyond it. 
But the fundamental point is made 
clearly that while the financial effort 
that was put into the social services 
did greatly increase in the 1960s, 
expanding their share of the gross 
national product, the effect could be 
quite unredistributive ; because, for ex¬ 
ample, it was middle-class families that 
made the greatest use of the fastest- 
expanding section of education. The 
balance-sheet of payment and advan¬ 
tage, while often a forceful illustrative 
method, is occasionally tendentious. 
The calculation used to show how 
the taxes paid by the very rich 
are still disproportionate to their 
monopoly of university places indi¬ 
cates that the top group occupies 17 
times as many places as the bottom 
group and pays only five times as much 
tax—but then it ignores the fact this 
group also pays university fees. But the 
author of that ohapter does conclude, 
against conventional wisdom, that in¬ 
equality of class representation at 
universities has declined. 

But the general verdict on the 
Labour government’s redistributive 
efforts is unfavourable: that the 
investment in the social services did 
not increase equality. The conclusion 
that n#M*,u$e should be made of 

ma^MNM < benefits is, predictably, 

* .. -» " ** - *— - ---- 

• Fabian Society . £3.80 doth, £ 2.90 

paperbound. 


eschewed t negative income tax is 
rejected, universal tax-free child allow¬ 
ances are demanded. The multiplicity 
of benefits, already a tangled confusion 
by the end of Labour’s administration, 
gets suitably astringent treatment. But 
there is not always unanimity. The 
chapters on wealth and tax allowances 
are crucial; the evidence on continued 
inequality in the distribution of wealth 
is formidable (though unsurprising, 
since the highest rate of estate duty 
has never put capital in the hands of 
the poor, only income in the hands of 
the government: this author would 
like to see that changed). The demand 
is made more than once for the aboli¬ 
tion of the tax allowance for mortgage 
payments. But in a later chapter, on 
the financing of the social services, Mr 
Peter Kaim-Caudle views this with 
realistic concern : “ any fiscal measures 
which reduce the standard of living of 
large sections of the population in order 
to expand social services will be very 
difficult to implement in the immediate 
future.. . . The passion for equality is a 
minority creed.” He alone displays an 
awareness of how deep the gulf 
between the policy theorists and the 
parliamentarians can be in a party 
resentful of defeat and bent on re- 
election. Not, it need hardly be said, 
that the Labour party has turned 
moderate in defeat ; rather that it has 
other preoccupations than a policy 
dialogue with a group of social scientists 
whom many believe deserted it in the 
electoral hour. 

Population _ 

The year of the 
contraceptive 

It lodes as if 1972 is Birth Control 
Year and that we are just ending Birth 
Control Week. The year opened with 
50 doctors signing a letter that empha¬ 
sised the danger of an over-populated 
Britain. Then, sterilisation for men was 
given further impetus by a private 
member’s bill which seeks to place 
vasectomy on the same basis as other 
forms of contraception provided by 
local authorities. The bill was given a 
second reading, with the Government 
indicating that it would not oppose it, 
and completed its committee stage this 
week. 

Last week the Family Planning 
Association announced that Coalville 
in Leicestershire and Runcorn in 
Cheshire have been selected to test, 
with financial support from the 
Government, the effect on a com¬ 
munity of providing a comprehensive 
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birth control servios—trough the 

hospital, the family doctor* the local 
authority, the association’s own clinic 
and the domidliary service. In this 
experiment; which is due to start on 
April 1st and will last for at least a 
year, birth control advice and treat¬ 
ment will be provided free, but contra¬ 
ceptive supplies will probably not be 
unless there are medical reasons for 
avoiding pregnancy. 

It is a pity if this traditional distinc¬ 
tion between medical and social 
reasons for birth control is maintained 
in these guinea-pig towns. Otherwise 
they would have provided a good 
opportunity for testing the effect on 
the number of illegitimate and 
unwanted births of entirely free contra¬ 
ception. Most married couples want 
between two and three children. 
Assuming that fourth and fifth children 
are therefore unwanted and that most 
illegitimate children are, Mr W. A. 
Laing argues* that the cost to the 
health and welfare services alone of 
these children far outweighs the cost 
of preventing them from being bom. 
For an illegitimate child he calculates 
the benefit/cost ratio as 128:1 and 
for the fourth and fifth children of 
a family as 20:1 and 22:1 respec¬ 
tively. Looked at like that the problem 
of unwanted pregnancies would seem 
to have an easy solution. But it is 
probably too easy by far. It is one 
thing to make contraception freely 
available—supplies as well as advice— 
but quite another to see that it is 
used. The price of M every child a 
wanted child,” given normal fertility, 
is either eternal vigilance or consider¬ 
able chastity. What one would like to 
have seen established in the guinea-pig 
towns is the extent to which people 
refrain from contraception because they 
cannot afford it or whether it is 
because they don’t like it. 

The family planning experiment, 
moreover, will exclude the under- 
16s. But sexual experimentation in this 
age-group is increasing, with an inevit¬ 
able increase in the number of school¬ 
girl abortions. The Registrar-General’s 
supplement on abortion, whose publica¬ 
tion was a sombre end to Birth Control 
Week, shows that in 1970 1,822 abor¬ 
tions were carried out on girls under 16 
(499 under 15) and of these 11 had 
had a previous abortion. For 1971 the 
figure will be at least a third higher. 
This is a particularly difficult age- 
group to persuade of the virtues of 
birth control. But that is no reason 
for abdication. _ 

* 41 The Costs and Benefits of Family Plan¬ 
ning ” By W. A. Laing. Political and 
Sconomic Planning . 6op. 
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Take the 

Northern Abroach 
to banking in London 


A total systems approach applied with personal 
attention by technically experienced bankers— 
that is The Northern Approach to the worldwide 
financial problems of business. 

We offer a full range of financial services, in¬ 
cluding Eurocurrency financing, foreign exchange 
transactions, and a wide variety of financial 
management assistance through our London 
branch at 38, Lombard Street. 

Add the resources and resourcefulness of 
our London branch to those of our Chicago 


headquarters, The Northern Trust International 
Banking Corporation in New York, our global 
network of business and correspondent bank 
affiliations, and our participation m London 
Multinational Bank—and you have all the 
facilities necessary for applying The Northern 
Trust’s total systems approach to your financial 
problems. 

Learn more about the facilities available at 38, 
Lombard Street. Contact W. James Armstrong, 
Vice President and Manager. 


NORTHERN 

H TRUST 
BANK 

THE NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY 

LONDON BRANCH 38, LOMBARD ST. ECS 
TELEPHONE 01 • 898 • 1101 TELEX 884841 
HEADQUARTERS; CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 80600 









The shortest distance between 
two points is a curve. 

The map above proves many things. One 
of them is thatthe world isn'tflat. Another 
is that a short cut to Bangkok passes, 
surprisingly, through Copenhagen. 

SAS call this short cut the Trans 
Asian Express. 

Join it from London, Manchester, 

Glasgow or Dublin. Then it’s just one 
stop, Tashkent, between Copenhagen 
and Bangkok. Through flights continue 
.to Kuala Lumpur Singapore, Djakarta 
and Manila. And there are regular Thai 
International connections to other 

SAS 

SCA/V£>f/VAVM/V 

GENERAL AGENT FOR THAI INTERNA TIONAL 

Call your SAS authorised Travel Agent or London 01 -734 4020, Bristol 292139, Birmingham 643 4778/9, 
Leeds 26887, Manchester 832 843.1, Newcastle 21544. Glasgow 248 5832, Dublin 43346/7. 


points in the Far East and to Sydney. 

So the next time you're thinking of 
heading South East for South East Asia 
- don't. Remember that the world is 
round and that the short, straight way is 
North East via Copenhagen with SAS. 

The same applies if you're going to 
Tokyo. SAS have another expressway - 
the Trans Siberian -and it goes straight 
from Copenhagen via Moscow to Tokyo 
every Saturday. 

The Trans Asian Express and Trans 
Siberian Express - the short ways. 
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TH E WORLD International Report 


Indira calls in the toughs 
to win back West Bengal 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN CALCUTTA 


It was a safe bet last spring that the 
influx of refugees from what was East 
Pakistan and the guerrilla struggle 
across the border would trigger off 
an explosion in West Bengal. Ten 
months, ten million refugees and one 
war later, the bookies are out of pocket. 
Not only has the expected upheaval 
not happened, but West Bengal has 
become a more peaceful place than it 
has been for the past five years. 

The birth of Bangladesh did not 
itself bring about the pacification of 
West Bengal; in fact, it may be 
storing up trouble there right now as 
large quantities of illegal arms are 
smuggled into India and salted away. 
What Bangladesh did for West Bengal 
was to create a new pro-government 
atmosphere in this state, where Mrs 
Gandhi’s Congress party had run 
second to the Marxists in the past 
three elections. Last summer this mood 
enabled the local Congress party to 
launch an offensive that succeeded in 
eliminating that conglomeration of 
left-wing extiemists, the Naxalites, as 
a serious political force. Now Mrs 
Gandhi is counting on it to crush 
the Marxists and win West Bengal back 
for the Congress party in next week’s 
state assembly elections. 

The Congress party and its alh r , the 
pro-Moscow communist party, arc 
given a fair chance of defeating the 
Marxist-led united front, although local 
observers are expecting a close-run 
race. But if Congress does win its 
victory will be due much less to any 
lingering postwar euphoria than to 
tough political warfare, Bengal style. 

The undeclared strategy of the 
Congress party in recent months has 
been simply to beat its opponents at 
their own game. The first target was 
the Naxalites, whose campaign to 
annihilate 14 class enemies” has been 
responsible for much of the violence 


of the past few years. The Naxalites 
hated Congress but they hated their 
common enemy, the Marxists, more ; 
and they had already co-operated with 
Congress to attack the Marxists during 
the 1971 general election. 

After that election Congress offered 
to release some 800 Naxalites from jail 
on condition that they would work for 
Congress instead. The result was 
that the ranks of the militant Congress 
youth movement were swelled with 
experienced political hatchetmen and 
the assorted hooligans who use politics 
as a cover for crime and switch sides 
as the political wind changes. By this 
time the Naxalite movement was 
splintered into a number of hostile 
factions. China’s condemnation of the 
struggle in Bangladesh dealt it another 
blow (Naxalite volunteers who went to 
fight the Pakistani army had to return 
shamefacedly to India) and Congress 
seduction tactics polished it off. With 
the Naxalites out of the way, Congress 
then turned its attentions to its main 
rival, the Marxists. 

This week the Marxist leader, Jyoti 
Basu, claimed that 60 of his party 
workers had been killed during the 
present election campaign m addition 
to 600 who had lost their lives since 
the Marxists lost power. Five weeks 
ago he led a delegation to New Delhi 
to protest to Mrs Gandhi about the 
“ semi-fascist ” methods of the Congress 
gangs which were preventing his sup¬ 
porters from campaigning in 34 con¬ 
stituencies, many of them former 
Marxist strongholds. 

Mr Basu and his Marxists, who 
refined violence into a political art in 
West Bengal, can hardly claim to be 
innocent victims; Congress leaders 
have countercharged that more Con¬ 
gressmen than Marxists have been 
killed in interparty dairies in 
recent months. (The definition of peace 



das Munshi gives Mrs Gandhi five years 


in West Bengal is two or three political 
murders a day instead of six or seven.) 
But non-Marxists accept that there is 
truth in Mr Ba&u’s accusations that 
the youth wing of die Congress party 
initiated many of the recent conflicts 
while die police stood idly by or even 
actively assisted them. 

The Congress party has had remark¬ 
able success in attracting young 
Bengalis back into its ranks over the 
past year. Elections in Bengal’s highly 
politicised universities are usually an 
accurate barometer of political trends ; 
since November Congress has won 75 
out of 120 of these elections, a larger 
proportion dian the party has ever 
commanded before. Congress won 
partly by default—because of general 
disillusionment with the Marxists and 
Naxalites—and partly because of the 
party’s promise to give young people 
a real share of power. 

Another reason for the success of 
the Congress recruitment drive is its 
talented organiser, Priya das Munshi. 
At 26, Mr das Munshi has been called 
the most powerful politician in die 
Bengal Congress party. He is the 
youngest member of India’s parliament 
but his parliamentary activities interest 
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Green say 5 there's no understanding , but Fukuda doesn't understand 


him less than his efforts as president 
of the aJJ-Jndia youth congress to build 
up a nationwide youth movement on 
the Bengali model. At the moment he 
is loyal to die Congress, but he makes 
no bones about his priorities: he gives 
the government five years to solve the 
problem of youth unemployment; after 
that his red guards will take matters 
into their own hands. 

Unemployment, particularly of the 
educated young, is a chronic cause of 
unrest in Bengal and all the election 
pledges of all the parties do not look 
like solving it. Bengal’s economy has 
come a long way since the time two 
years ago when Marxist-led strikes and 
gheraoes-~lock-ins of business execu¬ 
tives—were threatening to drive 
industry out of the state. Now the 
Marxists are losing their hold over 
the workers, Jal>our conflicts are 
decreasing and the flight of capital to 
Bombay has been stemmed. West 
Bengal may profit from Bangladesh in 
the form of greater demand for con¬ 
sumer goods and its industries may 
soon be running nearer capacity. But 
economists do not expect an inflow of 
new investment to create the jobs that 
Mr das Munshi’s militants demand. 

If Congress loses the election in 
West Bengal next week it is not likely 
to take 1 its defeat lying down. Local 
observers predict a round of agitation 
by Mr das Munshi’s men, culminating 
in another spell of iron-fisted rule from 
New Delhi. If Congress wins the 
agitation will come from the Marxists, 
who have been talking recently about 
an extra-parliamentary struggle. Even 
if Congress can use its new power to 
keep law and relative order, and the 
chief minister-designate, Mr S. S. Ray, 
has a chance to implement his shiny 
new laws for land reform and indus¬ 
trial welfare, the threat of violence will 
still hang heavy over West Bengal. 

Japan and. America _ 

Anything you do, 
we can ao better 

FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 

By what he said in his parliament on 
Monday and Tuesday Japan’s prime 
minister gave the impression that he 
has run ahead of the Americans on the 
argument about China and Taiwan. 
Mr Sato said that Taiwan is “ part of 
the People’s Republic of China.” That 
goes quite a bit further than the 
formulation used in the joint Ameri- 
can-Chinese communique issued on 
Sunday, which said that “ the United 


States acknowledges that all Chinese 
on cither side of the Taiwan strait 
maintain there is but one China and 
that Taiwan is a part of China 
wHoh is, after all, more or less what 
Taiwan’s own Chiang Kai-shek says. 

Indeed Mr Fukuda, the Japanese 
foreign minister, claimed immediately 
after that communique was issued that 
the Japanese position on China was 
“ in advance ” of that of the Ameri¬ 
cans. But Mr Fukuda’s own line has 
been only that “ Taiwan is part of 
China.” It would probably be a mis¬ 
take to take either the foreign minister’s 
remarks, or Mr Sato’s, at face value. 
Like so many statements by Japanese 
politicians, they are open to infinite 
subtle modification. But the muddled 
utterances of the Liberal Democrats’ 
leaders have drawn ferocious criticism 
from the opposition iri the Diet, and 
the government has been obliged to 
promise that it will produce a clear 
statement of its views on China. 

The fact is that the governing party 
is very confused, Mr Fukuda’s claim 
that Japan is ahead of America in its 
relations with China is intended mainly 
for cars at home. The government does 
not really have a policy. It would like 
to establish contact with the Chinese. 
But the Chinese government is unwil¬ 
ling even to acknowledge its letters, as 
was shown in the incident of the Hori 
letter last autumn, let alone agree to 
a meeting. The Japanese are stymied. 

They may stay that way. On Tues¬ 
day the government announced one 
small step forward. In future the 
official export-import bank will be 
permitted to give finance to China. 
And Iroth Mr Sato and Mr Fukuda 
said in the Diet that Japan should 
criticise itself over the war with China 
in tire 1930 s. These are straws, but 
they will not make bricks in the 
absence of a shadow of response from 


Peking. If there had been any doubts 
about China’s feelings towards the 
Japanese government they were rubbed 
out by the criticism the Chinese 
inserted into the Nixon-Chou com¬ 
munique of “ the revival and outward 
expansion of Japanese militarism.” 

It is tempting for the Japanese to 
suspect that some kind of implicit 
understanding may have been reached 
by the Americans and the Chinese 
about Japan. Arriving in Tokyo on 
Tuesday Mr Marshall Green, the State 
Department official who looks after the 
Far East, assured them that this was 
not so. And Mr Nixon, flying back 
home past Japan, of course without 
stopping, sent soothing messages from 
his aircraft to Mr Sato. It is doubtful, 
however, whether the Japanese govern¬ 
ment was altogether persuaded. If 
there seems to be an element of 
paranoia in Japanese attitudes, it has 
a familiar historical ring. “ Encircle¬ 
ment ” again ? Japan could scarcely 
be more different today from the Japan 
of the 1930 s. But one thing has not 
changed. The Japanese find it extra¬ 
ordinarily hard to understand what 
foreign powers are up to, China, 
America or anybody else. 

From _ 

We're for order 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

Never since May, 1968 . has the French 
Communist party cut itself off so 
decisively from the revolutionary left. 
Nor, one is tempted to add, revealed 
so clearly the common interests it 
shares with the ruling parties of the 
right. To say so would be no more 
unfair than the Communists’ remark¬ 
able reaction to the killing last week of 
a young maoist by a member of the 
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How Datel turned a small company into a big company. 


International Reservations Limited, the 
computerised hotel reservation and car hire 
service, was set up in London in May 1970. 

It operates by booking hotel rooms and 
cars from an inventory stored in its computer. 

When the company started, it had only 100 
British hotels on the inventory and if it was 
going to succeed, it had to persuade a lot more 
to use the computer to sell rooms. 

This is where Datel, the Post Office data 
communications service,came in. 

With Datel, International Reservations 
are able to offer hotels and travel agents a 
quick, simple method of linking with the 
computer. 

Datel provides Ikst transmission of in¬ 


formation both ways, giving hotels the facility 
to up-date the inventory and even book rooms 
lor other hotels in their group. 

All in record time. 

It’s been a great success, and now Inter¬ 
national Reservations have 600 hotels on the 
inventory and thousands of hotel rooms can 
be booked daily through this system. 

Datel has turned them into the largest 
single source of hotel rooms in the country. 

There’s a full range of Datel services 
available. All using public telephones or leased 
lines. 

And they can help small companies and 
big companies alike. 

Our free Datel Advisory Service can tell 


you more about them, how much they cost, 
what sort of equipment is involved. 

Ring your local Telephone Manager’s 
office and ask the .Special Services Sales 
Representative to fix up a meeting. 

Or if you prefer to do some reading on the 
subject, write to Roger Gadd, THQ Datel 
Publicity, freepost*, London EC2B 2TX. 
He’ll send you a set of illustrated leaflets. 
(♦freepost - no stamp required.) 

“Datel helps a business 
improve its business.” 




You don't 

hove lobe 

a sybarite* 

to enjoy 

Esso Motor 
Hotels. 

But it helps. 



*Sybd/itv om who enjoy f > luxurious living 

It ttus is you, curm riqht ml For we do certainly 
conctntruU on tin pk <t* urt sof quod living 
dm/ tin comforts All our h ir > irt c xc itinqly 
dc supii d nnd richly stor ked In our restautanh 
you *- at cMrt m< ly wt II forwr otter bolh 
ink mational cuismt and tempting reqional 
spt cidlly di >h< s <md our wine lis*s will delight 
you In your bedroom you will find t II th< detail 
planned comforts you could wish tor inc ludmq 
of course, your private bathroom So why not 
Spoil yourself a little ? Enjoy the qood things of 
life, friendly stylo 

Ample free parking and car servicing 
Confeit nee facilities at eve^y hotel 
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INTERNATIONAL 
FILM 
TV-FILM 
AND 

DOCUMENTARY 

MARKET 
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25th CINE-MEETING 
MILAN 

19-25 APRIL 1972 


2 AWARDS 
FOR 

TV-FILMS 


The International Film, 1 Vfilm and Docu¬ 
mentary Market (MIFED) is an interna¬ 
tional centre where feature, TV and doc¬ 
umentary films are traded on a world¬ 
wide scale. Contacts are made there for 
negotiating agreements in any branch 
of film production, co-production, fin¬ 
ancing and the issue of import and 
export licences. 

Its comfortable quarters are provided 
with all modern facilities and include 
numerous studios for the projection of 
cinema and TV films. International tele¬ 
phone, cable, telex and telephoto serv¬ 
ices are available. Conference rooms 
and offices. All forms of business and 
secretarial assistance. Legal and notar¬ 
ial consultants. Medical advice. Dining 
rooms and bars. 

Advance bookings should be made to 
MIFED by letter or cable before 15 
March. 

For information and bookings write to: MIFED 
Largo Domodossola 1 - 20145 Milano (Italy) 
Telegrams: MIFED - Milano S 405.495 - Telex: 
33660 Fleramll 

Delegation In London: Dr. Vittorio Schlazzano - 
31 Old Burlington Street • London W1X 2DQ 
Delegation In Paris: 90 Champs Elystes - 
75 Paris 8* - Telex 29642 Inconta 
Delegation In Loa Angeles: Dr. Vittorio Sangul- 
neti - 1900 Avenue of the Stars - 90067 Lot 
Angeles, Cal. - Telex 67-3394 Halt rads LSA 
Delegation In Rome: Via del Corso, 184 - 
00166 Roma 
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The police were provoked , My the Communists 


private security staff of the Renault 
factoxy at Boulogne-Billancourt, on the 
edge of Paris. 

On Friday, February 25th, a group 
of maoists, armed with the usual 
assoitment of bludgeons, attempted to 
bieak into the Renault works. In me 
fracas that followed an administrative 
member of the security staff pulled a 
revolver from his pocket and shot dead 
Rene-Pierre Ovemey, a former Renault 
worker fired by the company in 1970 
for distributing political literature in¬ 
side the works. The Communist party 
and its trade union associates reacted 
violently—against the maoists, assert¬ 
ing that they were not only “objec¬ 
tively” serving the interests of the 
government but manipulated by it. The 
government, claimed party head¬ 
quarters, “wants disorder ... as in 
1968.” And, added the communist 
trade union confederation, the CGT, 
“ it is no accident if it gets it.” 

Not surprisingly, when many thou¬ 
sand left-wingers demonstrated on 
Tuesday against the killing, their 
slogans linked RenauF, the government 
and the Communist party. L’Humanitc 
reacted in kind: “ The self-styled 

revolutionaries have carried out the 
anti-communist demonstration which 
the government expected of them.” 
The CGT, meanwhile, was drawing in 
its horns, suggesting a common front 
of the unions against “ repression.” But 
the break with the revolutionary left 
must be final. The reasons are no 
secret. The Communist party has been 
increasingly hostile to left-wing dis¬ 
order for many months. As next year’s 
elections approach, it is terrified that 
a government battered by scandal may 
restore its position by appealing to fears 
of anarchy, as in 1968. And when vio¬ 
lence breaks out it, too, seeks to 
appear as the party of order and calm. 

The shooting of M. Ovemey is an 
emotional affair, and the Communists 


may yet have miscalculated in their 
reaction to it. But one wonders. Not 
even M. Jean-Paul Sartre seems to 
have persuaded the Renault workers 
to feel profoundly shocked at the 
death of their would-be liberator 

Marijuana _ 

Cautionary tale 

Timothy Davey, a 14-year-old English 
boy, was arrested m Istanbul last 
August and chained with conspiring 
to traffic in narcot^s. On Wednesday 
lie was sentenced to six and a quarter 
years in prison and fined £4,200. Since 
his arrest he has been held in a Turkish 
prison where, unless his appeal is suc¬ 
cessful or he is included in one of 
Turkey’s occasional amnesties, he will 
spend at least the next four years—if 
his behaviour is good. 

The sentence looks cruelly harsh in 
British eyes. But the Turkish authori¬ 
ties maintain that Timothy Davey has 
been leniently dealt with. Charged with 
him were two young Frenchmen who 
each got 12 years and an £8,400 fine, 
and a 17-year-old Austrian who 
received a sentence of over eight years. 
The minimum sentence for narcotics 
offences is usually ten years’ imprison¬ 
ment, and Timothy Davey got away 
with less because he was so young. 

The story of Timothy Davey is a 
cautionary tale. His mother, Mrs Jill 
Davey, and her 23-year-old friend, Mr 
Chris Atcherly, took him and her five 
younger children on the wdll-wom 
“dropout” trail to India and Nepal. 
Last summer, when their funds were 
low, they decided to return. But in 
an attempt to get money to mend che 
broken-down old ambulance in which 
they had been travelling, Mr Atcherly 
and Timothy got caught up in t he 
hashish business—or so their story goes. 
Timothy, who has maintained ithat he 


3$ 

acted alone and was only trying to 
hdp his family, was caught negotiating 
the sale of 26 kilos of hashish. Mr 
Atcherly is now serving a two-year 
sentence. 

The Tuikish government is under 
double pressure to stamp firmly on the 
trade in narcotics. The United States 
has finally persuaded it to forbid 
Turkish fanners to grow the poppies 
from which opaum is derived. The 
Turkish government is also being 
prodded to deal with the western drop¬ 
outs who use Istanbul as one of their 
staging-posts. Its efforts to limit the 
narcotics traffic call for sympathy, but 
in view of Timothy Davey* s age and 
circumstances it is to be hoped that 
the Turkish courts will have second 
thoughts about confining him to a 
Turkish jail at his age. 

Switzerland, and Austria _ 

Neutral, but 
getting less so 

Last week the Swiss did something 
unusual ; they sent their foreign 
minister abroad. Until recently Switzer¬ 
land rarely sent its foreign minister to 
anything less non-committal than 
multilateral conferences. Last week 
Britain got its first-ever official visit 
from one when Herr Pierre Graber 
arrived. Two days later, on February 
24th, Mr Heath received Herr Bruno 
Kreisky, the chancellor of equally 
neutral Austria, who is touring the 
common market capitals. Both men 
were m London to stiffen Britain in its 
resolve to urge upon the common 
market die case for industrial free 
trade between the rump of the 
European Free Trade Association and 
the enlaiged European Economic 
Community. This would ensure that 
tariffs are not reimposed between 
former Efta members, and it would 
for the first time provide free access 
for Efta countries to the markets of 
the community. 

Of the two countries, Austria has 
more problems It does a larger pro¬ 
portion of its trade (26 per cent) with 
Efta than Switzerland does. And some 
of its main mdustnal exports—paper, 
steel and particularly aluminium—may 
be declared “ sensitive ” items ana 
exceptions to the free trade rule. The 
French industrial lobby wants protec¬ 
tion from Austrian and Swedish 
competition in these goods. 

Herr Kreisky also wants to take 
advantage of the present state of flux 
in European negotiations to settle 
some old grievances with the common 
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market—in particular, tariffs on 
Austrian cattle exports to Italy and 
Germany. But concessions on agricul¬ 
ture would be very difficult for th$ 
community to grant, and might lead 
Austria towards a far-reaching har¬ 
monisation of its policies with the 
EEC’s agricultural policy. Herr Kreisky 
has hinted that this might be con¬ 
sidered. But the closer Austria blends 
its economy in with that of the 
European community the more it is 
liable to be criticised, especially by 
Russia, for compromising its neutrality. 

' Xhe curious tiring so far is how 
relatively quiet the Russians have 
been about Austria’s relations with the 
EEC. They do not like the integra¬ 
tion of western Europe and they might 
be expected to use whatever influence 
they have with Austria to prevent it 
from forging closer links with the 
community. But they do not have 
any legal lever to apply to the 
Austrians. It is true that Austrian 
neutrality was a pm ondition for the 
withdrawal of Russian troops from 
Austria in 1955 . But the actual declara¬ 
tion ot neutrality was made by the 
Austrian parliament, which is beholden 
to no one for its maintenance. 
As Herr Kreisky said in London last 
week: “ We do not need green lights 
from Moscow or anyone else.” So far 
Russian pressure has been largely 
confined to pointing out that closer 
links with the EEC might in future 
lose Austria such fringe benefits as 
getting Herr Kurt Waldheim elected 
United Nations secretary-general. 

The Swiss have less of a problem. 
No one is going to tell the Swiss what 
is, and is not, compatible with their 
neutrality. They have slightly less 
cause for worry about the break-up of 
Efta than the Austrians have ; only 
about 120 per cent of their trade is 
with Efta. So far no objections have 
been raised by the Six about lowering 
tariffs on the main Swiss exports— 
machinery, pharmaceuticals and 
watches. Nor are the Swiss asking for 
anything on the agricultural side. 

But there are two snags. The first 
concerns certificates of origin. The 
common market wants to ensure that 
Switzerland, smack in the centre of 
Europe, would not he used as an entre¬ 
pot for goods from outside countries 
to slide under the EEC’s common 
external tariff. The Brussels commis¬ 
sion is making a fuss about this at the 
moment. But adequate safeguards were 
devised within Efta, and there is no 
reason why a solution cannot be found 
again. Second, the Italians are reported 
to be insisting on freer access for 
Italian workers into Switzerland in 


return for any trade concessions. This 
could be a lively issue in Switzerland, 
where a referendum calling for a 
reduction in the number of foreign 
workers was only narrowly defeated 
not long ago. 

Spain and Britain _ 

Keeping the Rock 
on ice _ 

FROM OUR SPAIN CORRESPONDENT 

In Monday’s demonstration outside 
the Spanish foreign ministry the Falan¬ 
gists who cried “ Spanish Gibraltar ” 
and “ English out ” were way off 
target. Other extremists who had a 
banner saying “ We won’t swap Gib¬ 
raltar for Europe ” were nearer the 
mark. Inside the building Britain’s 
Foreign Secretary, Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home, was declaring that Brittain can¬ 
not change Gibraltar’s status unless the 
Gibraltarians want it to. Since at 
present they do not, he said, Anglo- 
Spanish talks on the subject can only 
be exploratory. But he has agreed to 
discuss it further in London during 
the summer. 

His Spanish counterpart, Sr Lopez 
Bravo, appears to be more or less 
resigned to this argument. He is one 
of the most liberal men in General 
Franco’s cabinet, and realises that a 
nationalist campaign over Gibraltar 
would play into the hands of the 
extremists. So he has done his best to 
cool the dispute. But his personal posi¬ 
tion is precarious. He has no organisa¬ 
tional support other than that of the 
influential but unpopular Opus Dei ; 
and he would lose his job if he softened 


his official line on Gibraltar without a 
British concession. 

On the personal level Anglo-Spanish 
relations are generally good. But for 
30 years the propagandists of the 
Spanish regime have been presenting 
Britain as a hideous example of the 
straits to which liberalism, parliamen¬ 
tarism, capitalism, heresy and con¬ 
traception can reduce a nation ; and 
some of their mud has stuck. It causes 
embarrassment not because it harms 
Britain but because it degrades Spain. 

The Ulster upset has been a 
bonanza for the Spanish media. Tele¬ 
vision watchers are not always helped 
to distinguish between Londonderry 
and London ; and Miss Devlin has 
been proclaimed “ personality of the 
year ” by a normally solemn magazine. 
But nothing is too trivial to serve. A 
leading daily once illustrated a com¬ 
ment on British bad manners with a 
picture of Sir Alec Douglas-Home 
talking to a guest with his hands in 
his trouser pockets. 

A slight improvement mav now be 
in the offing. The near-certainty that, 
barring a parliamentary accident, 
Britain will join the common market 
has increased its stature in Spanish 
eyes. Spaniards have been discussing 
the pros and cons of EEC membership 
for 10 years, with a majority of the 
politically articulate in favour. The 
prospect of an enlarged European 
community now dominates all else in 
Spanish affairs. Thoughtful Spaniards 
are concerned about the economic 
effects of exclusion and many are 
eager to join for political reasons. 

Sr L 6 pez Bravo has damaged his 
credibility in some quarters by insisting 
that Spain's authoritarian institutions 
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With good reason. For TK M is 
the world’s largest specialist in 
the providing of short and 
extended term credit for the in¬ 
ternational movement of goods. 
Established for more than a 
century, TKM now has a turn¬ 
over in excess of £330 million. 
It is a truly international organ¬ 
isation with 22 offices in fifteen 
countries and works closely with 
more than a hundred banks 
throughout the world. 

Once an order is confirmed by 
TKM the supplier is assured 
immediate cash payment. No 
need for credit insurance or 
time-consuming credit control 



procedures. The receipt of cash 
payment closes the transaction 
and immediately frees more 
capital for more profitable use. 
TKM acts for the importer in 
whatever country he may be 



situated. A TKM credit line 
increases the working capital of* 
the importer without in any way 
influencing the financial control 
of the company. Normally, no 
security is required other than 
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accepted Bills of Exchange, and 
no cost is incurred until the 
TKM credit is actually utilised. 
TKM can assist clients in locat¬ 
ing new sources of supply in the 
major manufacturing centres of 
the world, and has frequently 
i n t rod uced ma n ufa ct u rers to 
new distributors in those markets 
where they are not already 
represented. 

If you have a problem involving 
the financing of goods whether 
as buyer or seller contact TKM 
now. The C ompany’s extensive 


experience of international fin¬ 
ance and trade is at your disposal. 



A booklet describing the many 
services offered by the TKM 
Group will be gladly sent to you 
on request. 



Tozer Kemsley & Millbourn Ltd. 
Millbourn House, 151 Minories, 
London LC3N 1NA 
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are no obstacle to membership. Spanish 
democratic leaders say they have been 
assured by highly-placed German, 
Italian and Dutch friends that there 
will be no “ sell-out ” on this issue. 
But M, Schumann, the French foreign 
minister, has publicly committed 
France to help Spain into Europe and 
the Spanish foreign ministry is hopeful 
thait Sir Alec too will lend a hand. 
In return for this support Sr Lopez 
Bravo would be happy to keep Spain’s 
claim to Gibraltar on ice and even to 
make a discreet concession to ease life 
for the Gibraltarians the next time the 
far right is looking the other way. 

Ireland. _ 

O'Brien holds out 
against the IRA 

FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT 

The. worsening Northern Ireland crisis 
is forcing the republic’s political parties 
to clarify their policies on it. The 
government party, Fianna Fail, having 
taken a firm anti-IRA line at its annual 
conference, the Labour party (with 17 
seats in the Bail the smaller of the 
two main opposition groups) has now 
followed suit. Its conference in Wex¬ 
ford last weekend, after a four-hour 
debate, expressly repudiated those who 
supported IRA tactics in any way, and 
Mr Conor Cruise O’Brien was resound¬ 
ingly confirmed as the party's spokes¬ 
man on Northern Ireland. Although 
no vote was taken, the majority for 
the party’s peace policy appealed to 
be four to one, and censure motions 
against Mr O’Brien were not moved. 

The Labour decision was even more 
significant than that of Fianna Fail, 
which must close ranks if it is to stay 
in power, and whose party machinery 
is much more effective. Labour is 
under no such pressure, and the 
northern crisis had split it for the 
past year between “ the men of peace ” 
and the right-wing republicans, mainly 
from rural areas, who believe that 
violence may be the only language 
Mr Heath can understand. The con¬ 
ference decision, sealed with a hand¬ 
shake between Mr O’Brien and his 
severest critic, was evidence of a new 
maturity in the party which in turn 
reflects a similar mood in the country 
as a whole. 

But this opposition to the IRA's 
policy of violence was accom¬ 
panied by tough political demands—an 
end to internment, the withdrawal of 
British troops from Catholic areas and 
eventually from the whole of Northern 
Ireland, and the setting up of a com- 
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mission to replace the Stormont regime. 
Major changes in the republic itself 
were also demanded. These included 
the immediate scrapping of the exist¬ 
ing constitution and its replacement by 
“ a genuinely republican document 
devoid of any trace of sectarianism 
and embracing the different viewpoints 
of the two communities in the island.” 
Mr Lynch was attacked for his 
apparent wish to delay constitutional 
changes so as to use them as bargain¬ 
ing counters against Mr Faulkner. 

Meanwhile Mr Lynch’s government 
has released all the 22 men whom it 
had picked up after the Aldershot bomb 
explosion, although six of them have 
been remanded on bail on various 
charges. Presumably the government 
does not think the time yet ripe foi 
the crackdown on the IRA that seems 
increasingly inevitable. The weekend 
decision by Mr Neil Blaney and two 
other former Fianna Fail members ot 
the Dail to withdraw their support 
from the government has further 
weakened Mr Lynch's parliamentary 
position, and he will he reluctant to 
precipitate any trial of strength. 

Radio Free Europe 

Shall not nation 
speak unto nation? 

Senator William Fulbright's campaign 
against Radio Free Europe, the 
Munich station that has broadcast to 
eastern Europe since the early 1950s, is 
liable to have very unfortunate 
effects. Mr Fulbright, the chairman of 
the Senate’s foreign relations com¬ 
mittee, claims that the station and its 
twin, Radio Liberty, which broadcasts 
to Russia, arc cold war relics and 
obstacles to detente. He is pressing to 
have their State Department grant 
cut off in June (until last year they 
were financed by the CIA). If he is 
successful—and it now looks as if he 
might be—the Administration in 
Washington will suffer only a .small 
political pinprick, hut the one in 
Moscow will l>e handed a major 
propaganda victory on a plate. 

The communist governments’ 
standard complaint against these 
stations is that they represent unwar¬ 
ranted interference in their internal 
affairs. What really upsets Mr 
Brezhnev and his colleagues is that 
western broadcasts arc popular among 
listeners in communist countries, and 
especially among party members and 
intellectuals. So long as these listeners 
can get alternative versions of political 
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news by switching on their transistors, 
they can free themselves from their 
governments' monopoly of information. 

The Munich stations, in particular, 
have annoyed the communists because 
thev have been more outspoken than 
most other western stations. It was 
their original ambition to broadcast 
to eastern Europe the sort of things 
that a lcsponsible opposition would he 
saying if it were allowed to exist there. 
Most of tlieii strident anti-communism 
of the 1950s and early 1960s is now 
gone, and Radio Free Europe coujd 
not now he accused of making inflam¬ 
matory appeals for revolution, as it 
was during the 1956 Hungarian revolt. 

Now Mr Fulbright looks like doing 
the communist governments' work for 
them, and Pravda and Moscow radio 
are duly commending him. But the 
continuation of broadcasting to the 
east remains an essential western 
interest. It is not a liberal action on 
Mr Fulbright’s part to try to silence 
this part of it ; and it casts further 
doubts on his understanding of inter¬ 
national issues. If the Americans 
fail to provide alternative ways of 
financing the Munich stations, others 
should step in to fill the gap. Britain 
might well increase its grant for 'the 
hard-pressed BBC external services, 
which enjoy a high reputation among 
listeners in the communist world. 

Lebanon _ 

All roads lead 
Israel's way _ 

On February 23rd two Israeli civilians 
were ambushed and killed in northern 
Israel near the frontier with Lebanon, 
A second ambush caused the death of 
three Israeli soldiers. Two days later, 
on Friday, February 25th, the Israelis 
launched a major four-day land and 
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- air operation against Palestinian com¬ 
mando strongholds on the foothills of 
Mount Hennon in south-east Lebanor ; 
this included demolishing villages 
where commandos had lodged and an 
air raid on the big refugee camp at 
Nabatiya, about io miles beyond the 
border. On Sunday night the Security 
Council unanimously endorsed a resolu¬ 
tion, sponsored by Britain and others, 
calling on the Israelis to stop and to 
get out. The following day the Israelis 
did withdraw ; any connection between 
tho two events is probably coincidental. 

If the Israelis do eventually make 
up their minds to occupy the Arkoub, 
die rugged commando redoubt known 
as Fatahland, they are unlikely to let 
the politics of the Security Council 
stand in their way. Six weeks ago, 
when they mounted a series of similar 
though sinaller-scale reprisal actions, 
they warned the Lebanese government 
that if it could not control the com¬ 
mandos itself the Israelis would not 
only come but would stay. The 
Lebanese interpreted this warning as 
meaning that they should compel the 
commandos to stick to the terms of 
the agreement they reached with the 
guerrillas in November, 1969, which, 
among other things, forbids the com¬ 
mandos to Fire into Israel from across 
the Lebanese frontier; the implica¬ 
tion of this restriction is that any 
guerrilla action against Israel should 
take place inside Israeli territory. 
Which is what happened last week. 

The hole in the intra-Arab agree¬ 
ment, even if it were enforced, is that 
Israel does not exactly subscribe to it. 
Mr Yigal Allon, Israel’s deputy prime 
minister, last week denounced the 
agreement as “ a trick ” ; he allowed 
no distinction between terrorists firing 
rockets across the frontier or infiltrating 
into Israel. True, it is as bad to be 
killed by one method as by the other. 
All the same, it should be easier for 
the Israelis to prevent infiltration, and 
to catch infiltrators, than to cope with 
rocket fire across the relative safety of 
a frontier. 

Instead, the Israelis are demanding 
comprehensive police action by the 
Lebanese, who would no doubt be 
ready to oblige : there has been talk of 
revising or even revoking the agree¬ 
ment and the Lebanese army has moved 
into Fatahland on the heels of the 
Israelis. A bid at a total slam- 
down on all forms of Palestinian 
guerrilla warfare from Lebanon 
carries the risk of a split in the 
country’s elaborate Christian-Moslem 
structure. But renewed Christian- 
Moslem troubles in Lebanon would be 
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no skin off Israel’s nose. Either way the 
Israelis stand to gain: if the Lebanese 
cannot patrol the border for them, they 
have set up the framework of a case for 
attacking, and perhaps occupying, 
parts of southern Lebanon. 

South Africa _ 

United for the cup? 

FROM OUR SOUTH AFRICA CORRESPONDENT 

Entrenched in power for more than 
a quarter of a century, the formidable 
edifice of South Africa’s Nationalist 
party seems at last to be cracking. 
Almost incredulously, the country is 
l>eginning to contemplate the possi¬ 
bility of a change of government to 
the opposition United party. 

The trend first became evident at 
the latest general election, in April, 
1970. After an unbroken succession 
of increased Nationalist majorities 
stretching back to 1948, there was 
a fractional swing the other way which 
gave the United party eight new seats. 
Although this made no difference to a 
government still left with a whopping 
majority of 70 in a 160-seat legisla¬ 
ture, the United party hailed it as a 
turning of the tide. Six months later 
the trend was confirmed at provincial 
elections which showed a 4.2 per cent 
swing, giving the United party another 
small crop of gains. 

Now, 18 months later, the tide seems 
to be running stronger. At a parlia¬ 
mentary by-clection in the town of 
Brakpan, near Johannesburg, on 
February 23rd, the swing moved up to 
12.6 per cent. Th'is suggests that 
another 13 or 14 seats are now within 
the United party’s grasp, and suddenly 
the claim that it is on the way back 
to power is being taken more seriously, 
even by the Nationalists. Wednesday’s 
municipal elections in the Transvaal 
again showed strong gains for tihe 
United party. Most seats were ndt con¬ 
tested on a party basis but in Johannes¬ 
burg, for instance, where they were, 
the United party increased its repre¬ 
sentation by seven to take 36 of the 
47 seats, leaving the Nationalists with 
a mere 10. 

Another factor is adding to the 
fluidity of the scene. It is the minor 
drama in the Transvaal provincial 
council, where a Nationalist member, 
Mr Jan van Blcrk, crossed the floor 
(an exceedingly rare event in South 
Africa), only to have second thoughts 
and dive back next day, and then 
finally to resign from his party a 
second time this week. Now another 
member has followed him. The affair 
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typifies a rising level of disillusionment 
and confusion among Nationalists. 

Meanwhile, the United party’s 
strategy gives an indication of how it 
would perform as a government. It is 
treading with great caution, seeking 
to capitalise on the steadily increasing 
dissatisfaction with the Nationalists. 
This dissatisfaction stems mainly from 
economic issues: the economic in¬ 
efficiency of apartheid, in limiting the 
effective use of labour, is stunting 
growth and inflating costs, thus 
angering both businessmen and con¬ 
sumers. So the United party is concen¬ 
trating on bread-and-butter matters. 
On race policy it is keeping its head 
as low as possible, sensing that the 
bulk of the white electorate still funda¬ 
mentally approves of apartheid despite 
its economic effects. 

Anyway, the United party is itself 
both conservative and segregationist. 
But il is not as doctrinaire as the 
Nationalist party. It would be a more 
flexible, play-it-by-ear government. It 
would be less harsh in its treatment of 
the black population, more benevo¬ 
lently paternalistic, maintaining “ white 
leadership” and giving the non-white 
groups a system of communal councils 
rather than tribal bantustans. 

Both tactically and by nature the 
United party shrinks from the only 
positive alternative to apartheid, which 
is a planned programme of integration. 
Only the Progressive party, at present 
represented by a single member of 
parliament, Mrs Helen Suzman, 
advocates that. The growth rate of the 
Progressive party has been slow, but 
has shown signs of increasing lately 
under a new leader, Mr Colin Eglin. 
He will have been pleased by the 
party’s gain of one seat in Johannes¬ 
burg on Wednesday. 
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King Air A100 Jet Prop 


However you look at it buying an executive aircraft is a big 
decision even for big companies You dont do it on impulse 
captivated by an intriguing advertisement In the end you know 
that you get what you pay for - and pay for everything you get 


We make a special offer with every aircraft from the Beechrraft 
range quality It s a package offer which wraps up a whole lot of 
things like greater reliability better performance higher utilisation 
extra comfort It s an offer built into every Beechcraft 
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MANAGING DIRECTOR 


When I worked in London Town (eleven million souls) 
l used to travel in to work by Underground and Rolls 
It took an hour Jrom door to door — that's two hours every day 
Or sixty working days each year tf you calculate that way.* 
And then we moved to Washington - the County Durham one 
My house is now much bigger and there's fishing for my son . 

/ go to work in minutes - it isn't very far 
Along an urban motorway, and tlun I PARK my car 
My wife now drives the Rover - she wouldn't drive before 
And parks, when she goes shopping, at the supermarket dooi 
We don't pay London prices - we don't breathe London fumes 
We don't hear traffic noises, and my house has fourteen rooms 
My daughter keeps a pony -I run a cabin yacht 
We have a modest swimming pool for bathing when its hot 
Decisions / make every hour but fm sure my finest one 
Was when / sard the Company would move to Washington 

* Assume m S duy week that Is 10 koun a week 
A%sume u 48 working went veer - that u 480 hours 
Assume eu 8 hour dty - that is sixty days witk or without computer 
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WASHINGTON DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


PS Keep this li is part of a series and e hundred years from 
now will be a valuable antiqui 
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Rhodesia 


How the other 95 per cent lives 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

M We have the happiest Africans in 
the world,” said Mr Ian Smith in 
November, after he and Sir Aler 
Douglas-Home had agreed on a settle¬ 
ment to end the Anglo-Rhodesian 
dispute. Neither of them can have 
guessed then that riots would soon 
break out, and that as a result Mr 
Smith would feel obliged—as Sir Alec 
told the Commons on Thursday—to 
refuse any Labour oi Liberal member 
of parliament permission to enter 
Rhodesia. Nor can they have 
realised how many Africans were 
going to express thfcir opposition to the 
settlement to the Pearce commission. 
Now that they have done so a lot of 
white*—in Europe and m Rhodesia— 
are wondering why. 

The truth is that there is no one 
so ignorant about black Rhodesians 
as white Rhodesians. Although 
Rhodesia is unusual in Africa in that 
there are only two main languages, 


Shona and Sindebele, few whites have 
taken the trouble to learn even the 
elements of either ; they may use 
“ kitchen kaffir ” to make themselves 
understood but in general the African 
is expected to learn English. This is 
in contrast to cast Africa, where it has 
always been rare to find white settlers 
who cannot get by in Swahili. The 
Rhodesian system works well enough, 
so long as conversation is confined to 
issuing orders and instructions. But it 
does not foster the communication of 
thoughts and ideas between the races. 

Nor does Rhodesia’s political system. 
“ As I understand it, a ‘ police state * 
is a state in which the police and the 
executive are given or assume complete 
control over all political activity. In 
this sense it is manifestly true of 
Rhodesia today.” This is not the judg¬ 
ment of a black African nationalist 
but of Sir Robert Tredgold, a former 
Rhodesian chief justice. In a police 


state the oppressed majority are not 
unnaturally reluctant to give their 
views to those whom they regard as 
their oppressors. 

The tragedy in Rhodesia is that 
European disdain, disrespect and dis¬ 
crimination have erected such barriers 
between the races that communication 
has all but halted. Black mistrust, how¬ 
ever, is still confirmed to mistrust of 
Rhodesian whites rather than of all 
whites and, though it would be arro¬ 
gant to pretend that a visiting outsider 
can do justice to African feelings, he 
has the advantage of being a foreigner. 

There are 5jm Africans in Rhodesia, 
of whom 4£m live in the countryside. 
The bulk of these are subsistence 
fanners in tribal trust lands, where 
they lead the kind of life common to 
peasants all over Africa. Any money 
they have probably comes from the 
sale of surplus crops in years of good 
harvest or from remittances from wage- 
earning relations. Their primary con¬ 
cern is for the land off which they 
live, for their children’s schooling and 
for job opportunities for those who are 
lucky enough to get an education. On 
none of these scores has Mr Smith’s 
government gained their confidence. 

The 1968 Land Tenure Act gives 
equal amounts of land to black and 
white, with some 6 per cent set aside 
as national parks. Rhodesia is a vast, 
underpopulated country of 150,000 
square miles and, although the blacks 
outnumber the whites by 91 to 1, 
there is still much empty land. But 
often this land is uninhabitable, lying 
in sweltering low ground like the 
Zambezi valley or on the infertile 
rocky slopes of the highlands. Some 
68 per cent of the tribal trust land 
is unsuitable for cash-cropping. Culti¬ 
vation is therefore difficult, and getting 
more difficult. The Africans’ annual 
cash income from fanning has dropped 
from just over £3 per head in 1958 to 
half that in 1970. In 1965 it was 
reported that 13 per cent of the tribal 
trust land was denuded and 36 per cent 
heavily overgrazed, and the situation 
is probably worse today. Yet in the 
next decade this land will have to 
absorb 50 per cent more people. 

This is not a problem for the whites. 
Their half of the country (see map) 
not only comprises the most fertile land 
with the best rainfall, but also happens 
to embrace almost all the towns, rail¬ 
ways and main roads. When a road 
passes from white to black land the 
tarmac frequently stops dead. 

Africans might be less resentful of 
this if the division of the country did 
not mean the forced uprooting of 





families from their traditional homes 
to new land. Subsistence fanners all 
over the world have enormously strong 
ties with the land that their fathers 
have cultivated, and Rhodesians are 
no exception. The case of Chief 
Rekayi Tangwena, whose people have 
been repeatedly driven from their 
homes by bulldozers, only to return and 
build again, has received some pub¬ 
licity ; but similar evictions have taken 
place in other parts of the country. It 
is ironic to find in Rhodesia, a country 
peppered with men of Scots blood 
(including Mr Smith himself, and 
where the next village is as likely to 
be Bannockburn as Goromonzi, so many 
parallels with the Scottish clearances at 
the beginning of the last century. 

Even forced eviction might be 
tolerated if it led to greater opportuni¬ 
ties in employment or education. But 
Tilcor, the government-sponsored 
development corporation, whose 
11 prime aim ” is “ the creation of 
employment opportunities . . . within 
the tribal areas,” has been a failure. 
In the 2^ years of its existence only 
nine of more than ioo projects investi¬ 
gated have been established. One of 
these was an insolvent textile concern 
into which more than £im was poured 
to persuade it to move to a tribal trust 
land. For its half share in the company 
Tilcor has also accepted liabilities of 
£am, and there is no prospect of the 
company making profits for many years 
to come. It is this kind of experience 
that makes Africans sceptical of 
Tilcor’s motives. 

There is a similar mistrust of the 
government in the field of education. 
African school enrolments have 
dropped from 713,000 in 1968 to 
670,000 last year, even though 
Rhodesia’s population is rising by more 
than 3 per cent a year and 63 per cent 
of the population is under the age of 
16. There has also been an 11 per 
cent decline in the number of teachers, 
which has affected the quality of the 
education. But even Africans who fight 
their way to the top of a pyramid with 
a very broad base find that jobs are 
hard to come by. Yet the government 
will quickly find a job for an illiterate 
immigrant with a white skin. 

The sense of injustice that this 
situation engenders is felt even more 
acutely in the towns than in the 
countxyside. In the towns the contrast 
between the luxurious life of the whites 
and the hard toil of the blacks is 
striking. Whites live in neat bungalows, 
often with a swimming pool, always 
with one if not two cars, and usually 
with two if not three servants. Blacks 



/t's tough in the shanties outside Salisbury 


live in dormitory townships whose 
serried rows of identical huts are 
reminiscent of refugee camps. 

And Rhodesia, like other African 
countries, has the scourge of shanty 
towns every bit as bad as those to be 
seen in Zambia, Nigeria or the Ivory 
Coast. Whites seldom visit the town¬ 
ships to see the contrast between the 
races’ lives, but blacks bicycle or take 
the bus to work, through the white 
suburbs to the high-rise city, there to 
pass the day among the affluent 
shoppers. 

Black Rhodesians are not visibly 
undernourished or ill-treated. They are 
probably better off materially than 
many blacks in the rest of the conti¬ 
nent, north and south of the Zambezi. 
But throughout their lives they have 
been the objects of discrimination in a 
country that was not colonised until 
1890. To the north they see other 
African countries that were colonised 
at the same time but are now indepen¬ 
dent ; to the east, west and south they 
sec the Portuguese territories and 
South Africa where at least the whites 
can claim a presence of centuries 
rather than decades. Why, they ask, 
should they, whose leaders in deten¬ 
tion held more university degrees than 
the members of Mr Smith’s cabinet, 
not be allowed equal rights ? 

This resentment, not superficially 
obvious to a European eye, is ever 
present, and when the opportunity 
arises it will be expressed. The arrival 
of Lord Pearce’s commission to test 
the acceptability of the settlement 
proposals has provided such an oppor¬ 
tunity and it has been skilfully grasped. 
For the first time for nearly a decade 
Africans are expressing their discon¬ 
tent—by demonstrating, by rioting and 
now by striking. Some 1,200 Africans 
have been on strike this week at the 
Hippo Valley sugar and citrus estates. 
But most of the trouble has been among 


miners. One need look no further than 
a comparative wage table to see why: 

Average annual wage of miners 

White Rhodesians £2,78$ 

Zambians (formerly Northern 

Rhodesians) £780 

Black Rhodesians £21$ 

Not all Rhodesia’s blacks have the 
courage or the ability to express their 
dissatisfaction by striking. But the very 
widespread rejection of the settlement 
proposals can only be explained in 
terms of the mistrust that Africans 
have for the Rhodesian government 
One of the most significant black 
criticisms of the terms is that the £5om 
to be provided by Britain over 10 years 
for the development of the tribal trust 
lands is to be administered by Mr i 
Smith’s government. Africans are a 
sceptical about even this feature of the 1 
settlement. 

They are anxious for development, 
but the roads they envisage being built 
through tribal trust land will be 
constructed by white companies and 
will very likely serve white farmers 
anxious to get their produce from one 
side of a piece of black land to the 
other as much as they will serve the 
blacks. They welcome more money 
for education but suspect that the 
schools will be built by white firms 
for the education of children who will 
never earn enough money to qualify 
them for the vote. 

The blacks’ fear is that the British 
money will be of more benefit to the 
white economy than to the black and 
most black Rhodesians will be left with 
what Tilcor calls the “ pastoral idyll in 
which they currently enjoy many of the 
benefits and are burdened by few of 
the responsibilities of modern life.” But 
the trouble is that Rhodesia’s blacks 
now want both the benefits and the , 
responsibilities of modem life. At 
present they are burdened with neither* 
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Railway layout for British Rail. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne station, 

made by Taylor Bros. (Sandiacre) Ltd.—a Ward Company 


Making the component parts for large and complex track 
installations such as this for British Rail is only one part of the 
activities of Ward's Railway Engineering Division and 
railway manufacturing companies. 

Wards plan, make and lay sidings systems for many different 
industries and services—keeping goods on the move all 
over Britain. 

Another part of Ward service in this field is the supply 
of the accessories and ancillary equipment essential to the 
efficient operation of sidings and main lines. 

All this forms just one aspect of Ward's contribution to 
modern industry. Providing all kinds of equipment, materials 
and services. Wards are meeting all kinds of industrial needs. 
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Railway Layout—another thing Wards do wall. 

THE WARD GROUP 

Head Office: , _ u .. 

Thos. W. Ward Ltd., Albion Works, Sheffield. 

London Office: . , ... H 

Chestergate House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W.1. 
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What price Peking ? 

Washington, DC 


A country that has been arguing 
acrimoniously since 1945 about 
Whether Franklin Roosevelt did the 
right thing at Yalta is not going to 
form any quick consensus about Presi¬ 
dent Nixon’s trip to China. Mr Nixon 
went to Peking for a substantial, long- 
meditated diplomatic purpose requiring 
talks that had to be both laborious and 
secret. But he had his domestic 
reasons for wanting a big ceremonial 
splash—a state occasion with vast 
television and press coverage—a thing 
not uncongenial to him personally. 

Somewhere along the road he had 
to say, as he did in a toast in Shanghai, 
“this was the week that changed the 
world.” But he has old allies who are 
suspicious and apprehensive of changes 
in the world that might be set off by 
secret talks between the United States 
and the rulers of China and they had 
to be reassured that nothing had 
changed really. As the President left 
Shanghai he sent two emissaries on 
tour to offer this reassurance to the 
troubled friendly governments, starting 
in Tokyo. The emissaries seem to be 
having a hard time of it. 

At home, similarly, the President 
had to think of those old implacable 
enemies of Chinese communism who 
had borne him on their shields to the 
head of his party in the not so distant 
past. They want to know where they 
stand now and it is not easy to find 
out. The communique from Shanghai 
holds no comfort for them. It affirms 
“ the ultimate objective of the with¬ 
drawal of all United States forces and 
military installations on Taiwan.” But 
what does “ ultimate ” mean ? It 
accepts that there is but one China 
and that Taiwan is a part of it and 
declares an American interest in “ the 
peaceful settlement of the Taiwan 
question by the Chinese themselves.” 
What has happened, then, to the 


American defence treaty with Tai¬ 
wan ? 

Dr Henry Kissinger, briefing the 
American press in Shanghai, referred 
to the statement in the President’s 
foreign policy report last month : “ we 
shall maintain our friendship, our 
diplomatic ties and our defence com¬ 
mitment ” with the government on 
Taiwan.. This still stood, he said. When 
President Nixon listed the achieve¬ 
ments of the trip on arriving back in 
Washington, he asserted that it had 
all been done “ without giving up any 
United States commitment to any 
other country.” But the communique 
seems to say -that Taiwan is not a 
country at all, so the suspicious con¬ 
servatives are not altogether reassured. 

Their voices can without doubt be 
kept to a mlinority within the 
Republican party, but Mr Nixon wants 
a united party, not to mention a 
united body of rich conservative con¬ 
tributors, for the coming presidential 
campaign and so he cannot treat them 
with indifference. The Shanghai 
remark about changing the world was 
not repeated when he got home. 

It was President Nixon who com¬ 
pared his China trip to a journey to 
the moon: the Washington Post com¬ 
pares the Shanghai cormnuniqu6 to 
the moon rocks which the astronauts 
bring back to be picked over and 
analysed by the scientists. A good 
many members of both parties in 
Congress are withholding thejr judg¬ 
ments while 'the analysis proceeds or 
until Mr Nixon does some* more 
explaining. Liberal papers could 
hardly withhold a commendation of 
the general purpose of the visit, which 
they have long urged on Democratic 
and Republican Presidents alike. But 
the vast fanfare of publicity with which 
the White House chose to surround the 
trip arouises their distaste, as indeed 



Great Leaps Forward 


does the spectacle of Mr Nixon sub¬ 
scribing formally to the five principles 
of peaceful co-existence, “ Did Mr 
Nixon kowtow^ in China ? ” asks the 
Baltimore Sun. 

The doubts and reservations of these 
commentators who accept that Mr 
Nixon’s China policy is essentially 
right turn on such questions as 
whether the President surrendered too 
readily to his need for favourable 
publicity, thus putting himself in the 
Chinese government’s hands. That he 
did not get all he wanted is taken as 
obvious; thus he did not get the 
permanent quasi-diplomatic represen¬ 
tation which the Administration hoped 
for in Peking. What was said about 
cultural and other exchanges was 
vaguer than the press had been led 
to expect. For what little he did get 
he had to pay, in the conclusions about 
Taiwan, a heavy price: not an 
unreasonable price, reflects the 
Washington Post, given “ the excesses 
of American foreign policy in the 
postwar years/’ but still heavy. 

He also had to work very hard for it. 
A partial suspension of judgment, 
which no doubt Mr Nixon privately 
shares, is unavoidable. His domestic 
problem is to combine that suspension 
of judgment with the claim to an 
epoch-making diplomatic triumph. 
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Democrats hit 
by a bus _ 

Washington , DC 

Down in Florida Mr George Wallace, 
playing on huge crowds with the skill 
of a master entertainer, has been 
slaughtering his rivals for the Demo¬ 
cratic presidential nomination by 
ticking off the occasions on which 
they have voted for racial equality in 
education—or, as he puts it, “ voted to 
bus our children to kingdom come.” In 
Washington President Nixon has Jong 
fingered the question of how, and 
whether, the principle of equal civil 
rights should be applied in the system 
of public education, turning the matter 
over delicately for any political advan¬ 
tage that it might contain and usually 
ending up in a position of ambiguity 
or self-contradiction. 

Mr Nixon has declared often enough 
that he opposes taking children by bus 
from one neighbourhood to another in 
order to achieve racial balance in the 
schools. What has never been clear is 
what he thought should hr done about 
it. The federal courts order busing not 
from any mania for social reconstruc¬ 
tion, but in the simple application of 
principles of law that are by now Jong 
and well established. The principles 
go hack to the Supreme Court decision 
in the Brown case in 1954, Power and 
responsibility to support their enforce¬ 
ment were given to the Attorney 
General by the 1964 Civil Rights Act. 

To reverse the process, if that is 


what they want to do, Congress and 
the President have a choice of two 
courses. One would be to amend the 
Constitution in such a way that the 
Brown decision would be, in effect, 
annulled. The other would be to 
obstruct or weaken the enforcement of 
the law by amending the Civil Rights 
Act. Both courses are being actively 
pressed just now by different groups 
in and out of Congress. President 
Nixon has obviously been advised that 
there are votes to be got next November 
out of some anti-busing measure or 
other, but he does not appear to have 
decided yet which course to take. 

His last move, just before he set off 
for China, was to invite to the White 
House eight members of Congress who 
are pressing for a constitutional amend¬ 
ment. This was a demonstration of 
sympathy, but Mr Nixon did not come 
out in favour of the amendment. 
Instead, he told a cabinet committee 
to study the question and report to 
him when he got back—a method 
more calculated to prevent a constitu¬ 
tional amendment than to bring one 
out. Mr Nixon told the congressional 
delegation that he was determined 
“ not to leave the situation as it is,” 
but that was about all. 

Naturally enough the subject con¬ 
tinued to heat up while the President 
was away. The number of draft con¬ 
stitutional amendments against school 
busing proposed in the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives alone reached about 35 
by the lime the Judiciary Committee 
opened hearings on the subject this 
week. The Senate was busy along the 


other track, attaching restrictive 
amendments about school busing to a 
bill providing funds for education. This 
is something that the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives has done already, but its 
version needs the Senate’s approval. 
So the moderate men who lead the 
two parties there (Mr Mansfield for 
the Democrats and Mr Hugh Scott 
for the Republicans) have been strug¬ 
gling to temper the House bill since, 
in their view, one at least of its 
provisions “ would mark a turning 
back of our commitment to equal 
educational opportunity.” 

The two leaders went further than 
they really thought right in the direc¬ 
tion of restricting the use of federal 
money and federal power to mix the 
races in the schools, in the hope of 
preventing something even worse. Their 
manoeuvre was not altogether success¬ 
ful, for the Senate passed more restric¬ 
tive amendments just the same. The 
prime mover in this regrettable develop¬ 
ment, Senator Griffin of Michigan, a 
Republican, faces re-elecrion this year. 
Among the few northern 'towns that are 
threatened at present with school 
reorganisations involving busing, 
ordered bv the federal courts, are 
Detroit and Pontiac, both in Senator 
Griffin’s state. Political survival requires 
him to show zeal against school busing. 
His amendment would, among other 
things, deny to the federal courts the 
power to make any judgment or order 
which would cause children “ to be 
transported to or from school on the 
basis of their race, colour, religion or 
national origin.” 

Since in this matter the courts are 
interpreting the Constitution, it is not 
obvious that Congress has the right to 
tell them what judgments they may or 
may not make. The Senate passed the 
amendment all the same, by 43 votes 
to 40, thanks in part to the absence 
of five Democratic Senators hunting 
their party’s presidential nomination in 
New Hampshire or Florida. Four of 
these, if present (Senators Humphrey, 
Muskie, McGovern and Hartke) would 
presumably have voted against the 
Griffin amendment. The fifth, Senator 
Jackson, has been pushed by the 
exigencies of campaigning in Florida, 
where he has to compete with 
Governor Wallace of Alabama for the 
right-wing vote, into actually proposing 
a constitutional amendment against 
school busing himself. On Tuesday 
Messrs Humphrey, Muskie and 
McGovern returned to Washington, 
summoned by Mr Mansfield, and on 
a fresh vote the Senate reversed itself 
and revived the Mansfidd-ScoUfc 
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amendment. Further efforts to insert 
restrictive amendments were defeated 
and the bill has now gone to con¬ 
ference with the House. 

Listening to half the speeches about 
the question of school busing one would 
suppose American parents to be totally 
devoted to the neighbourhood school 
and deeply opposed to the internal 
combustion engine as a means of get¬ 
ting their children to or from school. 
The truth is otherwise. Millions of 
American families send their children 
long distances to school, the school 
buses carry some 40 per cent of the 
pupils in the ordinary way and, so 
long as the parents believe that this 
is to the advantage of their children, 
no objection is heard. Many school 
districts are organised on the principle 
that a small number of big schools is 
better than a large number of small, 
educationally incomplete ones. It is 
when white children are taken by bus 
to schools that are regarded as black, 
or prosperous families are forced to 
send their children by bus to schools 
that are believed to exist only for the 
poor, that tempers flare up. 

Senator Hubert Humphrey, clinging 
to the centre, put the matter neatly 
when he told an interviewer that he 
approved of taking a child from a 
deprived area to school “ in a better 
environment,” but disapproved of 
moving children the other way. The 
trouble comes when one applies this 
principle in practice. In Washington 
this would mean taking nearly all the 
children in the public school system out 
of the District of Columbia to suburban 
schools in the adjoining counties of 
Maryland and Virginia, so that the 
Washington schools might almost as 
well close down. The impact is hardest 
on parents in northern cities who have 
bought houses in exclusive white dist¬ 
ricts so that their children can go to 
good white schools and who are now 
told by the courts that they may not. 

If people are apprehensive of this 
in the north, as they are, in Florida 
they have ample experience of the situ¬ 
ation already, since it is in the southern 
states with their histories of deliberate 
racial segregation that the rulings of 
the federal courts have made most of 
their impact so far. Governor Wallace, 
therefore, the happy man who is both 
the outsider and the favourite in 
Florida's coming preference poll among 
the potential Democratic presidential 
nominees, is presented with a ready¬ 
made election issue. He need not 
mention race at all; he can whip up 
support by standing up for the innocent 
schoolchild manipulated by lawyers 


and bureaucrats. 

Miami is a sophisticated place and 
it may not help him much there, but 
in Jacksonville, Pensacola, Orlando 
and Tampa there is a rich fund of 
outraged suburban sentiment to be 
exploited. The signs are that Mr 
Wallace is doing well. If the nine other 
candidates on the Democratic ballot 
(or 10 if one includes Mayor Yorty of 
Los Angeles, who is on it against his 
will) can be crowded close enough 
together, their performance can be 
made to look poor and Governor 
Wallace can be the winner with, per¬ 
haps, only a quarter of the total vote. 

It appears that President Nixon's 
political tacticians have appreciated the 
disruptive possibilities of the school 
busing issue. Along with presidential 
candidates Florida’s voters can be 
presented on March 14th with proposi- 


M 

tions to approve or disapprove and 
three weeks ago the State Legislature 
voted to place on the ballot the ques¬ 
tion : * do you favour a constitutional 
amendment against busing for racial 
balance ? ” If passed, this proposition 
will have no effect, but it does help 
to increase the importance of the busing 
question in the Florida campaign. 
While the White House was not the 
only influence working in that direc¬ 
tion, the proposition was placed on the 
ballot after Mr Harry Dent, a political 
assistant of President Nixon who 
specialises in southern affairs, had 
exercised persuasion in Tallahassee, 
the state capital, to get it there. 

The Democratic Governor of the 
state, Mr Reubin Askew, an unusual 
man who wants to liberate Florida from 
old-fashioned southern politics, resisted 
the proposition and insisted, as a condi- 


By Jupiter! 

If the high winds have died down 
Pioneer F should be off to Jupiter, and 
far beyond, before this article appears. 
The unmanned 550-lb spacecraft should 
fly past the planet, at a distance of 
87,000 miles, after travelling 500m 
miles, m about two years’ time. But first 
the spacecraft must pass through a belt 
of asteroids and there is a chance that 
one of the larger ones may knock it out. 
If it gdts past Jupiter it should go 
on, sending back observations to earth, 
it is hoped, until 1977. Then it will 
leave the solar system entirely and 
move forever into interstellar space. 
Pioneer F is carrying a plaque to 
explain where it comtfs from to any 
intelligent being that it meets. 

Another similar spacecraft is to 
follow the same route in about a year ; 
together these missions are the first 
stage in an “ era of exploration of the 
outer planets ” which are very different 
from those nearer the sun. But in fact 
for budgetary reasons the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
has had to give up the grand tour of all 
the outer planets for which conditions 


Pioneering path 


will be especially favourable in the late 
1970s. Less expensive trips to Jupiter 
and Saturn arc planned in smaller 
space vehicles, propelled perhaps by 
the smaller nuclear rockets which arc to 
be developed instead of Nerva, the 
huge nuclear engine for rocket vehicle 
application on which $1.4 billion has 
been spent over the past i(i years. 

The official reason for abandoning this 
project is that undet present plans 
there is no need for such a large 
rocket, able for instance to put men on 
Mars. But th^ suspicion is that the 
money might have been found had not 
the Administration decided to concen¬ 
trate on the space shuttle. The 
immediate appeal of the shuttle, to take 
men and supplies back and forth from 
orbiting spacecraft, is partly political; 
it means more jobs in the aerospace 
industry at election lime. It is partly 
economic; the shuttle can be reused. 
And it is partly technical ; Nasa's 
engineers seem to be less concerned 
with scientific exploration than with 
developing new hardware and 
keeping men in space after the. end 
of the moon landings. But Congress may 
decide differently. 
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tion of signing the bill, on another pro¬ 
position of his own: “ do you favour 
equal education, not a separate 
system ? ” Governor Agkew is now 
campaigning against the anti-busing 
proposition in speeches and broadcasts, 
at obvious risk to his own political 
future. Among the candidates, Senators 
Muskic and Humphrey are cautious 
and embarrassed and their statements 
on the subject are full of qualifications. 
Senator McGovern is clear that the 
schools must l>e integrated but his 
voice is Jit tie heard in Florida. 
Mayor Lindsay of New York, who is 
making an effort there, is chal¬ 
lenging Mr Wallace stridently—not so 
much, however, to take votes from Mr 
Wallace as to gather in, at the expense 
of the liberal and moderate candidates, 
the votes of those who oppose him. As 
an instrument for disrupting the Demo¬ 
crats, the school busing question has 
a value disproportionate to its substance. 


"Mr T ough" 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
IN WASHINGTON, DC 

In the whole of this century only two 
nominees for a President’s cabinet 
have been denied confirmation by the 
Senate ; so it is not surprising that Mr 
Richard Kleindienst is on his way 
towards winning easy approval as the 
new Attorney General. Several 
Senators who arc in sharp disagree¬ 
ment with the harsh law enforcement 
policies of the Nixon Administration, 
and who have not been shy about 
challenging the President's nomina¬ 
tions to the Supreme Court, say that 
they will vote for Mr Kleindienst, even 
though, when his appointment was 
first rumoured, it was expected to be 
challenged ; as Deputy Attorney 
General he has been an uninhibited 
advocate of the hard approach to “ law 
and order.” But, as Senator Kennedy of 
Massachusetts put it after slashing at 
the Administration during the hear¬ 
ing on Mr Klcindienst’s nomination, 
“ the President is entitled to the men 
he has confidence in.” So the Senate’s 
Judiciary Committee agreed unani¬ 
mously to move the nomination to 
the Senate floor. Meanwhile, however, 
it is reopening its hearing informally, 
at Mr Kleindienst^ request, to look 
into allegations that he lied about the 
part that he played in last year’s out- 
of-court settlement of anti-trust suits 
against the International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corporation. 

An affable Westerner in his late 
forties, who reaches decisions quickly 
and does not seem to suffer from 
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second thoughts, Mr Kleindienst is a 
very different sort of man from his 
boss of the last three years, the retic¬ 
ent, deliberate Mr John Mitchell. On 
matters of policy, however, they have 
been as one. No abrupt change 
is expected, then, as Mr Mitchell steps 
down to conduct President Nixon’s 
campaign for re-election. 

As the Deputy Attorney General, 
Mr Kleindicnst’s responsibilities have 
been mostly administrative. Last 
spring he was the manager of the 
police operation against the May Day 
demonstrators who crowded into 
Washington in protest against the war 
in Vietnam. Some 12,000 people were 
arrested but, because of a lack of 
evidence, the government obtained few 
convictions. Now, as then, Mr Klein¬ 
dienst defends the mass arrests, main¬ 
taining that they were necessary unless 
“ this government was going to have 
to come to a halt because of the mob.” 

Mr Kleindienst also supports the 
use of wiretapping against people sus¬ 
pected of subversion without a judicial 
warrant, a practice now under review 
in the Supreme Court. “ A lot of it is 
done without the thought of prose¬ 
cuting,” he told the committee, 
explaining that the primary purpose 
is “ intelligence gathering.'* As the 
official who would be responsible for 
authorising taps, Mr Kleindienst 
promised to do so sparingly and “ with 
the most fundamental regard for the 
rights of individuals.” He said that he 
would oppose legalisation of the use of 
marijuana. He favoured retaining capi¬ 
tal punishment to deal with “ cold¬ 
blooded ” crimes. 

And yet, with all his reputation as 
a “ Mr Tough ” in matters of criminal 
law, Mr Kleindienst is thought by 
some friends and observers to have a 
more developed sensitivity toward 
racial minorities than many of his 
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colleagues. He has urged the recruit¬ 
ment of blacks in the Justice Depart¬ 
ment and was instrumental in the 
appointment of 13 Negroes to federal 
judgeships. This attitude is said to 
stem from his boyhood. He was reared 
in modest circumstances by a Navajo 
woman * and he attended a high 
school in Arizona in which whites were 
in the minority. 

The influence that Mr Kleindienst 
will have with the President may not 
be very great to begin with. Mr 
Nixon is more inclined to depend 
upon his staff for advice than on his 
cabinet. Mr Mitchell has been an 
exception, but then he is totally with¬ 
out any political ambitions of his own 
and the two men were old friends 
from the same law firm. Mr Klein¬ 
dienst served Mr Nixon in the 
election campaign in 1968. But before 
then, he was much closer to another 
prominent Republican, Senator Gold- 
water of Arizona. 

ELECTION 72 

Republicans 
against Nixon 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 

The first of the primary elections, in 
New Hampshire on Mareh 7th, pits 
President Nixon against a pair of 
Republican opponents who at present 
seem like clouds no bigger than a man’s 
hand. But they could make storms for 
Mr Nixon between now and Novem¬ 
ber. On the left is Representative Paul 
(Pete) McCloskey, a 44-year-old 
retired marine colonel, whose main 
claim to fame, until he started 
battling with Mr Nixon over the war 
in Vietnam, was that he had beaten 
Mrs Shirley Temple Black, the former 
child film star, in a congressional race 
in California. A year ago, when Mr 
McCloskey announced his intention of 
challenging the President, he saw him¬ 
self as a stalking horse, holding the 
peace position until he could be 
relieved by a stronger Republican. 

But no one picked up the gauntlet, 
so last summer Mr McCloskey opened 
a low-keyed campaign in New Hamp¬ 
shire. His theme is the devastation 
wreaked in Tndochina by America’s 
bombers and the treachery of the 
government of South Vietnam’s presi¬ 
dent, Mr Thieu. Mr McCloskey has 
a young, solid 0 ganisation, resembling 
that which gave Senator Eugene 
McCarthy such a signal victory in 
New Hampshire's Democratic contest 
four years ago. Its members are clean- 
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McCloskey on his quest 


cut, necktie-wearing students and 
voung professionals and they have 
been ringing doorbells vigorously foi 
their candidate. 

No one has any idea how well Mr 
McCloskey will do. He himself said 
that he would “ end my quest ” if 
he received only 15 to 20 per cent 
of the Republican vote in this intra¬ 
party election. Most experts say that 
for him to obtain 25 to 30 per cent 
of the vote would be phenomenal. The 
chances of him doing this well—and 
winning the financial backing which 
he needs to fight in Republican pri¬ 
maries in other states—have receded 
in the past fortnight as his campaign 
has been swamped by coverage of the 
President’s visit to Peking. Mr Nixon 
has not only monopolised the television 
screens, but has also undercut Mr 
McCloskey as the peace candidate. 

Representative Ashbrook of Ohio, 
the voice of the Republican right 
wing, has not suffered in this way ; to 
him and to other extreme conserva¬ 
tives the President’s overtures to the 
People’s Republic and his readiness 
to “ abandon ” Taiwan are simply one 
more example of the way in which 
Mr Nixon is turning his hack on 
traditional Republicanism. Mr Ash- 
brook is a haw'k on Vietnam and 
believes that Mr Nixon’s failure to 
exert the peccssary presidential leader¬ 
ship has endangered national security. 
He says that the President's domestic 
programme is ‘‘a depressing blend of 
liberal utopianism.” 

The White House has been pretend¬ 
ing that Mr Ashbrook does not exist, 
in New Hampshire 01 elsewhere. But 
sometimes its wrath bubbles over. 
Republican leaders were particularly 
angered bv the endorsement given to 
Mr Ashbrook by Mr William Buckley, 
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publisher of the right-wing National 
Review magazine, syndicated colum¬ 
nist, television star and high priest of 
intellectual conservatism in America. 
Mr Nixon needs Mr Buckley’s follow¬ 
ing in the coming campaign anil a 
White House adviser, Mr Peter 
Flanigan, has given Mr Buckley a 
blistering lecture on loyalty. 

Should Mr McCloskey receive 20 
per cent of the Republican vote in New 
Hampshire and Mr Ashbrook about 
the same, this would indicate deep dis¬ 
satisfaction with Mr Nixon’s policies 
and would give his party cause for 
concern. Fortunately for the President 
neither of these rebel Republicans is 
likely to stir New Hampshire with his 
silver tongue. Mr Ashbrook’s style is 
flamboyant, but fails to get off the 
ground. Mr McCloskey \s prose seems 
to be modelled on “ The Marine 
Officer’s Guide ” and he falls easily 
into a self-deprecatory mumble. 


Fair trial? 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SAN FRANCISCO 

The trial of Miss Angela Davis, the 
young black militant, on charges of 
murder, kidnapping and conspiracy, 
began on Monday at San Jose, 
California, in a tiny courtroom. It 
is so ringed with security precautions 
that only the judge and jury escape 
daily searches. Street demonstrations 
are prohibited within one mile of the 
courtroom, under a new law which is 
being enforced for the first time, and 
protests against it are vigorous. 

These precautions are the result of 
violence in courtrooms where mili¬ 
tants are being tried and, m particular, 
of the kidnapping and killing of four 
people (including the judge) at a 
Marin County courtroom in August, 
1970, in which it is alleged that Miss 
Davis was involved as an accomplice. 
She was not present in person, but she 
admits that she bought the guns which 
were used on that occasion. The 
attempted kidnapping appears to have 
been an effort to secure hostages to 
exchange for the “ Soledad Brothers,” 
three black convicts who were charged 
with the murder of a white guard at 
Soledad prison. Only two of them are 
still alive. The bright, literate central 
figure, George Jackson, was killed last 
August in an attempted jailbreak. 

Many consider Miss Davis’s trial to 
be a test of the American judicial 
system. The defenee, throughout the 
many postponements which it has won, 
has concentrated on charges of 
prejudice within that system, which 
prevents, it claims, a fair trial for a 
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black woman who acknowledges herself 
to be a communist. The defence cites 
the pretrial publicity, inadequate repre¬ 
sentation of the poor and the black 
on local juries and access of the 
prosecution to information which has 
not been available to the defence. 

All these motions have been heard 
again by Judge Arnason in the past 
few weeks ; all were denied, although 
he ordered the prosecution to share 
its information about juiors with 
the defence. He is the sixth judge 
assigned to this trial, the others having 
been disqualified or challenged. The 
site of the trial has also been changed. 
San Jose is 50 miles south of San 
Francisco and some 80 miles from the 
site of the crime, where Miss Davis 
was first held and charged. She 
succeeded in winning a change of 
venue after the fatal riot in San 
Quentin prison last August, which 
heightened local hostility to black 
militants. 

I.ast week Miss Davis’s lawyers won 
their battle for bail, in the wake of 
the decision by California’s Supreme 
Court that capital punishment violates 
the ban on “ cruel and unusual punish¬ 
ment ” in the state constitution. Bail 
had been denied by Judge Arnason 
because, under the law as it was 
then, bail could not be granted to 
people facing capital charges when 
there was substantial evidence of guilt. 
But capital charges are now a thing 
of the past, unless the judgment can 
be overturned. 

A recent plea is Miss Davis’s poverty. 
Her battery of eight lawyers (she has 
won the right to speak in her own 
defence as well) has asked for legal 
aid, claiming that the money raised 
by “ Free Angela ” appeals in the 
United States and abroad is now 
exhausted. Governor Reagan has said 
that the state will provide her with 
counsel, if she has really run out of 
money, but that it will not continue 
the array of lawyers which has been 
looking after her for nearly 18 months. 

This intelligent, graceful, articulate 
black woman with her exaggerated 
Afro hairstyle and her “ black power ” 
salute has now become a symbol of 
injustice to the upholders of many 
causes—that of minorities in America, 
of women’s liberation, of prison reform, 
of academic freedom. Her own view, 
aired recently on television, is that 
only a total overthrow of the American 
system of government can bring about 
justice. Yet the case might never have 
been brought had guns not been so 
easy to buy, and so quick to be used, 
in America. 
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Library in peril 

New York 

New York City’s Public Library, 
centred on the familiar and massive 
landmark on Fifth Avenue that 
contains over 15m books, manuscripts 
and other research materials, is an 
intellectual storehouse of inestimable 
value. Yet, like many other i city 
institutions, it has fallen on hard 
times. Over the past two years it has 
been steadily curtailing access to its 
collections because of a shortage of 
funds. It began its economy drive by 
closing on Sundays and holidays ; last 
year it shut its doors on Saturdays 
while weekday hours were reduced by 
25 per cent. The latest blows came 
early this year when the library’s 
Bulletin, a valuable guide to biblio¬ 
graphers since 1897, had to suspend 
publication and the science and 
technology division, housing one of 
the world’s most impressive collections, 
was closed to the public. 

New Yorkers are confronted by so 
many other problems that com¬ 
paratively few have paid attention to 
the plight of the library. But the 
progressive reductions in its services 
and availability have been serious 
blows to students, teachers, research 
workers and writers, who regard it as 
one of the city’s richest resources. 
Although its collections are priceless 
library has been increasingly 
short of funds to meet operating 
expenses. Its deficits, in fact, are 
chronic ; ever since 1946 the library's 
board of trustees, who include some 
respected Wall Street figures, has been 
dipping into capital. 

The peculiar organisation of the 
library is responsible for a good deal 
of the confusion and lethargy'—if not 
mismanagement—that have been 
plaguing it. It is a public institution, 
open without charge to all who wish 
to make use of it (over 1.8m 
visitors last year). But its funds come 
mainly from private sources (many 
are bequests for specific collections). 
Established by three foundations— 
Astor, Lenox and Tilden—whose 
endowments represent the major part 
of its resources, the library gets some 
assistance from the city (which 
provided the land and maintains the 
building) and the state. The present 
acute shortage of funds stems from 
the failure to receive $im expected 
from the City University, which uses 
the library’s facilities but whose own 
budget is now being squeezed, so that 
the contribution has been cancelled. 


It is easy to blame state and city 
authorities for niggardliness. However, 
the library itself has been unco¬ 
ordinated in its management and 
laggard in seeking help from other 
sources. In its last fiscal year, it 
received just over $900,000 in outside 
gifts, a comparatively small amount 
compared with donations to other 
cultural institutions, many of which 
charge admission and have developed 
other sources of revenue. 

Until the past few months the 
library had never mounted a serious 
fund-raising drive in the business 
community or among scholars 
dependent on its facilities. Now, as a 
result of the campaign headed by 
prominent personalities in show 
business, the library’s theatre, dance 
and music division will be kept open. 
So will the science and technology' 
section, at least temporarily, thanks 
to a gift from the Mobil Oil 
Corporation, which has inspired others. 
Washington, recognising that the 
library has national significance, also 
made a small emergency grant to 
permit reopening on Saturday. 

But these are stopgap transfusions. 
Potential saviours, such as the Ford 
Foundation and other major sources 
of capital, have been reluctant to 
provide long-term financing without 
some assurance that both the fiscal 
and administrative management of the 
library will be improved. Whether the 


Pedal fever 

The bicycle is America’s latest answer 
to urban woes. Citizens have taken 
10 the machine as a way of dodging 
traffic jams, parking fees and fines and 
rising fares on public transport. They 
are pedalling to work every day in 
an effort to cut down air pollution 
and to keep fit. But it is not old, heavy 
and rust-covered relics that arc being 
resurrected from the basement. It is 
the age of the fast, flashy 10-spced 
bicycle which is so light that it requires 
little effort to ride and which can be 
neatly folded away into the cupboard 
or the back of the car. 

Sales of bicycles soared during the 
last year beyond the wildest dreams 
or the production capacity of the 
manufacturers. Shops are now having 
to wait months for delivery. With so 
few bicycle makers in America, foreign 
manufacturers, particularly in Britain, 
Japan and Austria, have been having 
a field day. Last year over 8m bicycles 
were sold compared with 6m in 1970. 
Now it is estimated that some 80m 
Americans ride bicycles. Even the 
elderly have joined the fashion; 
they arc buying tricycles. Three 
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institution can reform itself is 
questionable. It is difficult to plan 
for the long-term when living a 
hand-to-mouth existence and when 
the library's complex structure involves 
so many different divisions and varied 
sources of funds. Unless it is able to 
exert more effective control and 
farsighted leadership, there is a real 
threat that the library’s treasures—as 
well as access to them—will suffer. 


wheelers are also catching on among 
the less energetic young. 

Car rental (uinpauics are making the 
most of the trend. In some cities they 
are hiring fold-up bicycles to put in 
the back of the rented car. Federal 
and state authorities arc so eager to 
encourage cycling as a way of relieving 
congestion on the roads that they want 
to release money from the sacrosanct 
highway trust fund to finance the 
building of bike paths alongside the 
interstate motorways. 

It is all very well to do one's bit to 
clean up the air bur this may mean 
gulping in fumes while waiting behind 
a car at the traffic lights. Parking may 
be free but it is ohen difficult to find 
a place, let alone a safe one, to leave 
a bicycle. Thefts of the shiny and 
expensive machines (costing between 
$80 and $125) are soaring. Bicycling 
is essentially a fair weather sport; it 
is only the most dedicated who go out 
in the snow and in the .summer’s 
humidity. Clothes are also something of 
a problem for those who ride to work. 
But most serious of all is the problem 
of safety. Both cyclists and motorists 
live in fear of collisions, particularly 
after dark when the light is bad. 
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If you want a man to do 

a first-class job, 
give him a first-class ticket 

Economy class travel looks like sound company policy. 

On paper. 

In practice, just how sound is it? 

Think of what you’re askingyour man to do. 

Make decisions that could affect the future of your 
company. Decisions that rely on dear thinking. 

He’ll need to be as rested and relaxed as possible. 

Ready to go into action as soon as he reaches his destination. 

And that’s how first class will get him there. 

More relaxed, because he’s travelling in greater space 
and comfort. More rested, because there are fewer people and 
fewer disturbances. 

And, psychologically, that first dass ticket does a lot 
for his image and yours. It tells him you think he’s the best 
man for the job. 

So give him a first class ticket. And he’ll do the 
first class job. 

^ BO AC 

takes good cate of you. 
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Grand old man _ 

ThI PRIME MINISTERS' PAPERS: 
1. AUTOBIOGRAPHIC A 
By W. E. Gladstone, edited by John 
Brooke and Mary Sorensen. 

HMSO. 270 pages . £4. 

Four years ago, the Historical Manu¬ 
scripts Commission announced an 
impending series called 14 The Prime 
Ministers' Papers, 1801-1902," now 
launched with this short but important 
volume. It contains the fragments of an 
autobiography that Mr Gladstone 
started, on Lord Acton’s suggestion, in 
his closing years. “ Politics," he 
remarked in one of these papers, “ are 
like a labyrinth, from the ironic intri¬ 
cacies of which it is even more dif¬ 
ficult to find the way of escape, than it 
was to find the way into them.” He 
made a few jottings in the summer of 
1892 ; resumed them two years later, 
after he had finally got out of public 
life at the age of 84 : laid them aside 
for a while ; worked at them again— 
the last serious work, bar prayer, lie 
ever did—-late in 1897 ; and died the 
following May. 

At first glance, these are only jot¬ 
tings ; yet from such a man even 
jottings may be precious. “ Put him in 
the middle of a moor, with nothing in 
the world but his shirt,” as his oppo¬ 
nent Huxley said, 44 and you could not 
prevent him from being anything he 
liked.” He had a strong and capacious 
memory, and had accumulated a huge 
store of documents, most of them now 
in the British Museum. They are des¬ 
cribed by the editors as 44 a treasuie 
trove to the student of nineteenth- 
century history—political, religious, 
and social ; and essential material for 
those who would wish to understand the 
mind and character of a statesman 
who consciously tried to apply the 
principles of Christianity to the practice 
of politics.” Some of his remarks in 
this volume, rough and unfinished as 
it is, are indispensable for the proper 
appreciation of his character ; as the 
editors say : 44 Autobiographical writ¬ 
ings, not undertaken for publication 
and without concern for posterity, arc 
perhaps the best revelation of the 
mind of the dead.” We are to have 
three more volumes of Mr Gladstone’s 
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memoranda beyond this one ; they will 
contain notes mad. from day to day, 
on matters he thought important, for 
which he had no room in his diary. 

The man who emerges from these 
retrospective pages is much more 
modest, and much less liberal, than the 
grand old titan presented to us in 
Morley’s unavoidable, fascinating, mad¬ 
dening biography. There are a few 
flashes of fire. For instance, when he 
resolved to form his third government 
early in 1886, in the first crisis of 
home rule : 44 I believe it was in my 
mind to say, if I did not actually sav 
it, that I was prepared to go forward 
without anybody. That is to say, with¬ 
out any known and positive assurance 
of support. "This was or.e of the ercat 
imperial occasions which call for such 
resolutions.” 

But most of these passages are plain 
narrative ; repetitious, as old men's 
tales so often arc, but interesting all 
the same ; and never wavering on 
points that matter from what their 
writer believed to be the truth. He 
casts back to the nursery, and then to 
his boyhood at Eton ; glances at his 
earliest election and the old House of 
Commons ( 4t I do not think that in 
any part of the building it aflforded the 
means of so much as washing the 
hands ”) ; shies away from his first 
book, on “The Church in its Rela¬ 
tions with the State,” which it “may 


have been an honest terror ” to publish ; 
and dives into details of his relations 
with Peel. He says little of his middle 
life, less of his first government, too 
little of Ireland, nothing at all of Egypt 
and the Sudan ; but recounts 
repeatedly his final Quarrel with ills 
colleagues about the naval estimates 
for 1894, and is revolted by Queen 
Victoria’s eventual dislike of him, 
t4 granted that the absence of every 
act and word of regard, regret, and 
interest is absolutely deserved.” At 
their very last meeting, in the spring of 
1897, 44 she gave me her hand, a thing 
which I apprehend rather rare with 
men, and which had never happened 
with me during all mv life.” 

This volume has been excellently 
edited by John Brooke, the secretary 
to the commission, and Mary Sorensen. 
They print the papers in ihe order of 
the events to which each refers ; this 
makes much sounder historical sense 
than the museum’s more haphazard 
layout. They add several valuable 
appendices, including the anti-reform 
handbills of 183r (“What is ‘Old 
England ’ to gain by a new constitu¬ 
tion ? ”), and 11 twenty-seven proposi¬ 
tions relating to current questions in 
theology ” of 1842 Texts of this period 
are not transmbable intact ; they have 
been copied with accuracy and com¬ 
mon sense, retaining the original's 
spelling while modernising capitals and 
punctuation. Their austere minimum of 
notes tells us all we need to know. The 
volume is highlv readable ; we can 
look forward with pleasure to more 
volumes of the Gladstone papers, and 
to those of Wellington and Palmerston 
which are to follow. 

Wishful thinking? 

TITANS AND OTHERS 

By Malcolm MacDonald. 

Collins. 287 pages. £2.25. 

Ramsay MacDonald and de Valera, 
Winston Churchill and Nehru, 
Sukarno, Sihanouk and Kenyatta: 
they are strung like beads on the 
thread of Malcolm MacDonald's 
unprecedented and unpremeditated 
career. Some 40 years ago, when he 
was just he wrecked his political 
career by staying with his father 
(whom he remembers here with fair¬ 
ness and affection) and cutting him¬ 
self off from his party. From then on, 
lie never looked back : minister, 
member of the cabinet, surprisingly 
well treated by Churchill, high com¬ 
missioner in Canada ; then, after the 
war, while the empire was being 
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wound up, the indispensable British 
presence (as high commissioner, 
governor or governor-general) fir * in 
Asia and finally in Africa. " Wishful 
thinking/’ he writes of one of his 
attempts to do a deal with de Valera, 
“was occasionally one of my failings 
in the conduct of affairs/ 1 Another 
kind of Irishman, Lord Craigavon, 
called him a 44 Lossiemouth sentimen¬ 
talist.” Turn this failing over and 
there is that sympathy, or empathy, 
which made most Asian and African 
geese east and south of Suez Malcolm 
MacDonald’s swans—and him the 
indispensable man. 

There is nothing profound or par¬ 
ticularly novel in these attractive 
sketches. He claims no significant part 
in policy or decisions. But he always 
strove to understand his parishioners, 
very simply and very loyally, not just 
their needs and aspirations but also 
their art and their culture. The 
portraits of Kenyatca and Sihanouk 
are gerns. He does see some faults: 
Sukarno's 41 feet of clay/’ the 44 wicked 
glint ” in Kenyatta’s eye, Nehru’s 
vanity, Sihanouk’s unreliability. But 
if they could only be left alone, he 
seems to be saying, without having 
the cold war “injected” into their 
midst, the Panch Sila , the 44 five prin¬ 
ciples of coexistence,” would surely 
prevail ; it is national independence 
(which he admires) not communism or 
the CIA (which he does not) that 
makes the Third World go round. 
Wishful thinking ? But no doubt Mr 
MacDonald was rooting for Mr Nixon 
on his quest for the Panch Sila in 
Peking last week. 



Two Lossiemouth sentimentalists 
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Extremes that don't 
meet _ 

HEALTH OH HEALTH SERVICE ? 

By Wyndham Davies. 

Charles Knight. 140 pages. £2. 

WHY A NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE ? 

By D. Stark Murray. 

Pemberton Books, 136 pages. £1.25 
cloth, 70p paperbound. 


These two little books represent ex¬ 
treme views on Britain’s health service : 
the first is very much against it ; the 
other maintains that it is not yet 
socialist enough and would prefer all 
doctors to be salaried and private prac¬ 
tice in health service hospitals to be 
forbidden. It is true that Dr Wyndham 
Davies, Tory MP for Perry Bar from 
1964-66 (whose book boasts a foreword 
by Mr Enoch Powell), says at one 
point that the concept of the British 
health service was right. But since the 
hulk of his book is given up to attack¬ 
ing the service and to extolling the 
virtues of one paid for by private 
insurance one can assume that he 
wants to dismantle it. 

He introduces virtually every 
cliche and grievance about the national 
health service that disgruntled general 
practitioners aired in its early years 
(and still reiterate when they are feel¬ 
ing underpaid). He produces ihe 
same solutions. Patients just need to 
be made to pay a consultation 
charge and abuse of the service will be 
stopped. He ignores the increased 
governmental control that would 
follow the introduction of such charges 
and says that the system works well 
elsewhere ; yet in Belgium, where 
they are imposed, doctors complain 
just as much of 44 over-use ” of their 
services as in Britain, Germany and 
Holland, where they are not. He does 
not mention America, whose medical 
care system, based roughly on what he 
is advocating, has broken down because 
it has priced itself out of the market. 
He overlooks the most important cause 
of the migration of young British 
doctors—-the restrictive practices of his 
own profession. And his book is curi¬ 
ously dated : the pool system for pay¬ 
ing GPs has gone ; Independent Medi¬ 
cal Services Ltd, which he cites as 
a practical alternative to the health 
service, died over two years ago ; and 
there have been two more official plans 
for health service reorganisation since 
the 1968 one he discusses. 

Dr Stark Murray is really writing the 
historv* of the Socialist Medical Asso¬ 
ciation, so his book is more parochial 
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than Dr Davies's and at times seems to 
be nothing but a string of names. But 
the association sprang from an earlier 
body, founded in 1912 after national 
health insurance was introduced, and 
since both were ginger groups in the 
development of the health service he 
does give a brief account of its ancestry 
—which is longer and more respectable 
than Dr Davies would, perhaps, care 
to admit. 

God and Mammon 
reconciled 

SHIRLEY BAKER AND THE KING OF 
TONGA 

By Noel Rutherford. 

Oxford University Press. 216 pages. 
£5.25. 


Churchmen of every denomination 
have shown a surprising capacity, in 
every generation, for serving both God 
and Mammon. Such a man was Shirley 
Waldemar Baker, who, from an un¬ 
certain background in England, arrived 
in Melbourne in 1852 at the age of 
16. After working on a farm, in a 
gold mine and in a chemist’s shop, 
he became a teacher in a Wesleyan 
school. His real ambition, however, 
was to become a missionary. Since he 
combined native ability with power¬ 
ful gifts of character and eloquence, 
together with a capacity for cultivating 
influential people, he was ordained a 
Wesleyan minister in July, i860. He 
was immediately appointed to the 
Australian Missionary Society to serve 
in Tonga. 

So began a remarkable career in 
both church and colonial history. In 
the Pacific the great powers— 
Germany, Britain, France and the 
United States—were jockeying for 
position in the last 30 years of the 
nineteenth century. The Kingdom of 
Tonga — the Friendly Isles — had 
been unified by Taufa’ahau, the 
chief of Ha’apai, the central group 
of the Tongan archipelago. Christ¬ 
ianity had been introduced by 
Wesleyan missionaries in 1826. By 
1830, having tested the power of 
Jehovah by clubbing the priestess of 
the native god and suffering no 
retribution, Taufa’ahau was con¬ 
verted, and took the title of King 
George Tupou I ; his wife took the 
name Charlotte (Salote). He was to 
reign until his death, from a chill 
caught after an early morning bathe in 
the sea, in 1893. 

Baker was involved with Tonga for 
30 years until he was deported in 1890, 
on British instigation. In this period he 
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was missionary, chairman of the 
district, and finally premier. Through¬ 
out he was at the centre of 
controversy; with the Wesleyan 
authorities in Sydney, with the Foreign 
Office, with commissioners of the 
Pacific based on Fiji, with his 
ministerial colleagues in Tonga 
(particularly Dr J. E. Moulton, the 
founder of Tupou College), with 
European traders in Tonga and with 
dissident tribal chiefs. He was the 
object of an assassination attempt 
which injured two of his children ; he 
was a brilliant financial manager both 
in his own interest and to the benefit 
of the Australasian Missionary Society, 
which received substantial sums from 
Tongan copra and oil to advance 
missionary enterprise elsewhere. Quite 
clearly he was an unattractive man, 
but he knew his own mind ; with the 
constant support of King George 
Tupou I, he carried through a 
revolution. 

Under Shirley Baker’s energetic 
guidance a tribal, quasi-feudal society 
was transformed into a modern con¬ 
stitutional state and from dependence 
on subsistence agriculture the country 
was enabled to progress to a money 
economy based on trade. Foreigners 
were permanently and effectively 
prevented from buying land, and Tonga 
did not become a colony. Baker also 
gave Tonga its Free Wesleyan church, 
and to this day Tonga ns are among 
the most devout Christian people on 
earth. 

It was a great achievement and a 
largely unrecorded one. The judgment 
on Baker, both in his own day and 
'.ince, has been harsh. This book 
corrects the record. Since 1914 Tonga 
has not been involved in world 
politics, but the late Queen Salote and 
the present monarch have in their own 
ways kept the Friendly Isles on the 
international stage. A present-day 
Baker would still find a formidable 
challenge to meet; the invasion of the 
Mormon church, the search for oil the 
possibilities of tourism, and the need 
for new economic resources to meet a 
growing population. Other Pacific 
islands have suffered from the impact 
of twentieth-century western civilisa¬ 
tion, and been less resilient. 

Tonga was saved by Baker from 
the worst effects of nineteenth-century 
colonialism. It is to be hoped that the 
new challenges of this century will be 
overcome in a way which will preserve 
the traditions of this island people, 
who, basically, admired Shirley 
Baker — Ta’emangoi — “ the irrepress¬ 
ible.” 


BOOKS 

Poachers and 
gamekeepers 

TAXOLOGY 
By Oliver Stanley. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 189 pages . 
£2.75. 

TAXATION MANUAL 

By Percy F. Hughes and J. M. 

Cooper. 

Taxation Publishing Co. 77 3 pages. 
£3.50. 

INTERNATIONAL TAX PLANNING 
By Barry Spitz. 

Butterworth. 183 pages. £4.50. 

Mr Oliver Stanley’s sickest joke is to 
suggest that there is anything funny 
about taxation at all. But his chosen 
topic, tax avoidance, has the same 
advantage over other tax affairs as 
stones about war do over those about 
peace. There is an unholy glee in them. 

The book staits with disputes ovn 
the simple (or, ratliei, complicated) 
question of what is income. Thus a 
Mi Rutledge went to Berlin after the 
first world war and bought a million 
toilet rolls for £1,000, bringing them 
back to Britain and selling them at 3d 
a roll. He maintained that the profit 
on this transaction should not be tax¬ 
able, because it was a once-ofl capital 
speculation. But the court ruled that 
it was an adventure in the nature of 
a trade, because “ neither the pur¬ 
chaser (Mr Rutledge) nor the 
purchaser from him was likely to 
require such a quantity for his private 
use. . 

By the end of the book, Mr Stanley 
has reached the commanding heights 
of dividend stripping and bond wash¬ 
ing and tax havens. The idea of 
dividend stripping was that one’s 
company bought a company with large 
reserves and paid them out as a divi¬ 
dend to the first company, selling the 
“ stripped ” company at a loss equal¬ 
ling the dividend paid out. Under the 
old company tax rules the dividend 
was not taxable since it had already 
borne income tax as retained profit ; 
but the capital loss on the sale of the 
shares was deductible if one’s company 
was a dealer in securities. So if the 
loss was £100,000 and the tax rate 
40 per cent, the taxpayer gained 
£40,000 from the revenue. This was 
finally stopped by the i960 Finance 
Act, which said that any tax advantage 
from a transaction in securities could 
be taken away unless the taxpayer 
could demonstrate that it was a bona 
fide commercial transaction. The scope 
of this sweeping rule was wider than 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY ISSUES 

Written once monthly by Gabriel Aion, 
P.O.B. 1313, Haifa 

LONDON. Publishing and Distributing. 177 
Regent St, tel 734-2361 6634—NEW YORK, 
Inta, 1560. Broadway tel 681 3755 

Single Copy $3.-, annual subsenption 
Europe $30.-. elsewhere $35.- 

Our new column " Leading Continental 
Banks and Brokers prepare specimen 
portfolios for our Readers " on Jan. 25 
carried a recommendation tr buy Curtis 
Wright at 14 J. The firms which publish 
their recommendations (under code 
numbers) can be directly contacted by 
interested readers who want to follow 
their future advice. 

International Monetary Issues is an 
attempt to understand economics as an 
expression of the permanent fight for 
power amongst human groups headed by 
leaders tor whom money is an instru¬ 
ment of power created by and for govern¬ 
ments 


The Case 
of waiter 
Bagehot 

CH. Sisson 

* Bagehot had this coming 
to him. He has been the 
revered subject of a minor 
politico-literary cult for 
far too long, vaguely 
adored by literary 
bankers and stock-broker 
critics... Bagehot is now 
debagged, without heat, 
ever so gently and 
professionally... A short 
but beautifully written 
critical study that looks 
not only at the man and 
his work but at what lies 
behind both.’ Robert Nye, 
The Scotsman. £2.80 

Faber 
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was intended by the Trea. iry, or 

I understood by the House of Commons 

' from the explanation of the then 

1 attorney-general, Sir Reginald Man- 

nmgham-Bulkr, when fending <M 
suspicious loty backbenchers . But the 
Tory suspicions were proved to have 
been well-founded in 1968 by a judg¬ 
ment in the House of Lords by Loid 
Dilhorne (formerly Sir Reginald Man- 
ningham-Buller). 

Tax havens are another area where 
the revenue’s anti-avoidance powers 
are unnecessarily sweeping. The pre- 
1*969 powers were rendered insufficient 
by the Cayman Islands, a famous tax 
haven, which passed laws specifically 
designed to enable tax avoideis in the 
Caymans to get round the British anti¬ 
avoidance rules of 1936. This anti- 
anti-avoidance move was swiftly 
countered by some British anti-anti- 
anti-avoidance. The effect of the new 
rules is that the income of a fund may 
be assessed in toto to each and all of 
the beneficiaries. Thus where a fund 
with 20 beneficiaries has £100,000 of 
income, the whole £100,000 can be 
.assessed as the income of each, 
although the fund may have distri¬ 
buted the income evenly among the 
beneficiaries, or, indeed, may not have 
distributed any income at all. Since 
the tax due on £100,000 is over 
£80,000, such an assessment would 
cause difficulties. One way of getting 
round this problem is to nominate as 
beneficiaries such dignitaries as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Chairman of the Board of the Inland 
Revenue, thus deterring the revenue 
from excessively artificial attributions 
of income. 

A more comprehensive, if less excit¬ 
ing, guide to income tax and surtax is 
provided by the “Taxation Manual’ 1 
written by Mr Percy Hughes, editor of 
Taxation, and Mr Cooper, the assist¬ 
ant editor. It includes the 1971 
Finance Act, and describes practice as 
well as the law, thus including extra- 
statutory concessions and giving an 
idea of how the revenue actually uses 
the law. Dr Spitz’s “ International Tax 
Planning’ 1 covers a field that is not 
only of interest to the tax avoider, but 
also to the ever-increasing number of 
multinational companies, for whom 
the vanation of tax practice between 
countries is of great importance. He 
covers the tax systems in various coun¬ 
tries, and non-tax barriers to the 
movement of money (lor example, 
exchange controls). Thete is a survey 
of tax havens and of tax incentives 
that countries use to encouiage indus¬ 
try, using Ireland as an interesting case 
study. 


Old soldiers never die 

ZHUKOV 

By Otto Preston Cheney. 

David and Ch arles. 535pages. £4.50. 

Marshal of the Soviet Union Georgi K. 
Zhukov is probably Russia’s best- 
known soldier ; certainly he is the 
ablest field commander it has so far 
produced. His part in the victories of 
the (rreat Patriotic war so closely 
rivalled Stalin’s that in the postwar 
years the cult of personality required 
a tortuous rewriting of history in order 
to excise Zhukov’s name completely. 
Zhukov is a particularly rewarding 
subject for the biographer, since his 
career has been one of startling con¬ 
trasts. When the war ended he was 
the foremost soldier in the Soviet 
Union, weighed down with decora¬ 
tions and honours, on the verge of 
an important peacetime political career 
guiding the development of the 
Russian armed forces. Yet twice in 
postwar years he has been disciplined 
by the party and driven into obscurity. 
Each time he has made a comeback, 
though less a result of his own unaided 
efforts than of the twists and turns 
of political life. 

This is the first full-length study of 
Zhukov; his own autobiography, 
published in translation here last year, 
ended tantalisingly in 1946, on the 
eve of his first tumble Colonel Chaney 
has done the best possible job in the 
face of the vicissitudes which beset 
historians of Russia, and this highly 
enjoyable book will probably remain 
unsurpassed for many years. Making 
full use of the memoirs of Soviet 
generals which have been appearing 
of late in journals and periodicals, as 
well as of Zhukov’s own memoirs, he 
chart? a rise from sergeant m the 
imperial cavalry to marshal of the 
Soviet Union. The landmarks are well 
known : the siege of Leningrad, the 
defence of Moscow and then of Stalin¬ 
grad, finally the desperate last stand 
of the Third Reich before Berlin. 

Zhukov’s wartime career 'is ably 
described, but for general readers per¬ 
haps the most interesting part of the 
hook deals with the years after 1945. 
Zhukov’s eminence lasted only one 
year, and in July, 1946, he disappeared 
from the political scene, shortly after 
having been voted a deputy of the 
Supreme Sovidt. It seems clear that he 
was becoming an , over-popular, and 
therefore in Stalin’s eyes over-mighty, 
subject. His military expertise was too 
valuable an asset to be wasted, how¬ 
ever, and he began to re-emerge during 
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the Korean war. For two brief years 
after the overthrow of Malenkov in 
1955 he again occupied a position of 
importance, but departed again m 
October, 1957, when Khrushchev 
became alarmed at the growing inde¬ 
pendence of the army. Since 
Khrushchev’s own departure in 1962 he 
has gradually 'been rehabilitated yet 
again ; it is tactful, therefore, that the 
west should be reminded of what 
Russia achieved against the Third 
Reich under Zhukov’s guiding hand. 

Double vision 

A HISTORY OF THE IRISH WORKING 
CLASS 

By Peter Beresford Ellis. 

Gollancz. 352 pages. £3.50. 

ULSTER 

By the Sunday Times Insight team. 
Deutsch/Penguin. 311 pages. £1.95 
cloth , 40p paperbound. 

Modern Irish history threatens to be 
this year’s fastest growth point in 
British publishing, challenged only by 
common market compendia. To judge 
by these two books, there is still plenty 
of room for worthwhile studies that 
will help bewildered readers to under¬ 
stand the complexities of the reopened 
Irish question. Mr Ellis is an 
unashamed polemicist. His account of 
the Irish working class will undoubtedly 
find its way on to the bookshelves of 
the new left. But his very first sen¬ 
tence shows the pamphlet quality of 
his simple story of 1,000 years of 
English oppression of Ireland’s down¬ 
trodden people: “ The clash between 


the Celtic communistic social system 
and die crushing slavery of the Anglo 
Norman feudal system marked the 
beginning of the struggle of the Irish 
working classes 11 

Mr Ellis uses his marxist language 
with great imprecision He is strangely 
neglectful of economic or social history 
No serious effort is made to explain 
how the northern radical Piesbyterian 
tradition was transformed in the nine* 
teenth century into an unyielding no- 
surrendei fundamentalism When m 
doubt, left-wing writers trundle out 
that handy deus ex machma—false 
consciousness And Mr Ellis pioves to 
be no exception Ulster Protestants 
have been manipulated by religious 
bigotry into a refusal to identify with 
the republican tradition He has to 
admit that the rural Irish working class 
has not been very i evolutionary, or 
even Labour reformist, either 

The Sunday Times Insight team has 
written an entertaining and, on the 
whole, well researched, instant history 
of what has happened in Ulstei since 
a Catholic family was evicted from a 
(ounnl house m Dungannon rural 
district in the summer of 1968 to make 
wav for a 19-year-old unmarried Pro¬ 
testant There is an informative acc ount 
of the split in the IRA It seems the 
Provisionals owed much of their earls 
development to the efforts of some 
verv senior member*, of Mr Lynch's 
partv Much is made of the reluctant 
drift of the Labour government 
towaids sending troops into Ulster Mi 
Wilson will not like to be reminded 
that he gave the go-ahead for the B 
Specials to take on the street rioters 
I here is a useful account of the con¬ 
tacts between the IRA and the amiv 
before the onset if ihe guerrilla cam¬ 
paign 

But this book ha* its defects I he 
Insight team has no access to the 
government archives It relies foi much 
of its assessment of the behaviour of 
the politicians and the annv on tittle- 
tattle culled from unattnbu table 
souices 

Some effort is made to be charitable 
to Protestants They are not blamed for 
beginning the 1969 riots m either Bel¬ 
fast or Londonderry And Mr Faulkner 
gets a grudging good word for his 
reform proposals last summer But the 
Insight team discloses its bias in the 
last few pages Northern Ireland is 
described as a “ morally indefensible 
entity ” which is propped up by 
“ immoral means.” The implicit answer 
is that it should disappear The Ulster 
crisis goes much deeper than the 
Insight team is prepared to concede 


Writing on the wall 

POSTERS OF WORLD WAR TWO 

By Denis Judd 

Wayland 160 pages £5 95 

This selection of international poster 
propaganda is a telling commentary 
on the aims of all governments partici¬ 
pating in the second world war 
Subject matter »anges from “Doctor 
Carrot guards your Health” (British) 
to “One struggle, one intention, one 
destination Victory at any C cwt" 
(German) 

Some themes have remained em¬ 
bedded in national memory there are 
infinite variations on the warning that 
“ Careless talk costs lives,* echoes of 
the first world wai insistent r that 
“Your country needs sou ’ Others 
are sharp leminders of the frenzied 
concern for thrift “Save waste fats 
for enplosnes ’ — this in Xmcnta, 
illustrated with a saucepan with a 
strap of dripping in it Jn Lngland 
there weie diagrams on how to feed 
a rabbit cheaply The most l\iual aie 
the advertisements foi the womens 
services, including one for the land 
annv, of a rosy-cheeked lad\ bunging 
milk to dewey-c\cd calves (nothing 
about digging mar 0 el-wurzels m the 



frozen dawn, for example) One entry 
111 tins book, a recruiting poster for 
the A IS, was banned because the ladv 
that adorned it “was 1 msidered too 
glamorous for the serious business of 
wai Tec ruitment Pro and anti-Na/i 
posters ue sometimes dramatically 
similai m thtir emotional violence, but 
that, ol course, is what war propaganda 
is ill lbout 


SOVIET 
ANALYST 

The new newsletter about the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe, edited by 
Robert Conquest and Tibor Szamnely 

SOVIET ANALYST presents in detail 
and depth the main trends in Soviet life, 
government and foreign policy as they 
affect Europe, the Middle East and the 
whole world 

25 issues a year £20 or 55 US $ 
Subscriptions to 

Soviet Analyst, (E), 

56 Lysia Street, 

London, SW6. 

Telephone 01-381 2955. 
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The Industrial Credit 
Company,Limited 


Extract from the statement by the Chairman, Dr. J. P. Beddy at 
the thirty-ninth annual general meeting of the Company on the 
29th February, 1972. 
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Summary of the principal figures shown in the Accounts 
for the year ended 31st October, 1971 

Amount made available to industrial and commercial 

undertakings during the year £8 73 million 

Total assets £26 91 million 

Gross income £2 05 million 

Surplus before interest and tax £1 76 million 

Net profit after all charges including interest and tax £0 49 million 

These figures are the highest in the history of the Industrial Credit Group 


The Report and Accounts for the year ended 
31st October 1971 cover a period when 
as in other countries there was a slowing 
down in the volume of investment by 
manufdctunng enterprises and generally in 
the growth rate of the economy Despite 
these unfavourable developments the 
results for the year reached record figures 
a i summarised above That the increase is 
so substantial is due to some extent to an 
increase in the numbers and amounts of 
exceptionally large loans one of which 
was a short term bridging loan and to com¬ 
mitments undertaken in the previous year 
which could not be disbured until later 
because of the closure of the banks The 
capital provided was financed mainly by 
cash flow (44 9%), Repayable Advances 
from the Minister for Finance (38 8%) and 
deposits (10 9%) 


Consolidated Profit and 
Loss Account 

The gross income of the Group mcreased 
for the first time to over £2 million More 
than half of the gross income was absorbed 
by interest on borrowings which increased 
to just over £1 million and mainly reflected 
increases in Repayable Advances from the 
Minister for Finance and Deposits The 
profit before tax was £692,517, the net 
profit after charging all expenses including 
interest and tax was £493,205. This amount 
takes into account a once-for-all adjust¬ 
ment by SFC to which reference is made 
in Note 1 # page 16, of the Report and 
Accounts. 


Adding the balance brought forward the 
amount available for appropriation is 
£506 868 Of this sum it is proposed to 
allocate to the Revenue Reserves of the 
parent company £22b 000 £100,000 has 
already been allocated to the reserves of 
SFC making in all a total addition of 
£325,000 to the Group Reserves There 
remains £181 868 It is proposed to repeat 
the 2}% rate of dividend of the previous 
year which after tax amounts to £143 487 
leaving the carry forward of the Group at 
£38 381 of which £8 369 is carried 
forward in the accounts of the parent 
company and £30 012 in the accounts of 
our wholly owned Subsidiaries 

Consolidated Balance 
Sheet 

The Balance Sheet Figure for quoted 
securities is £445 477 in excess of their 
market value as compared with £108,386 
in the previous year A high proportion of 
the excess reflects the very heavy fall in the 
Stock Exchange quotations of the ordinary 
shares of textile companies in a year of 
much difficulty for the industry On the 
other side of the Balance Sheet, reserves 
are up by £186,000 after the transfei of 
£325,000 to Revenue Reserves and after 
transferring from reserves as a provision 
against loans and investments £139,000 
(after adjustments for income tax) Group 
Reserves now amount to £1 27 million, 
of which SFC accounts for £0 35 million 
There were significant developments dur¬ 
ing the year in relation to alternative 
sources of finance. The Company's 


Deposits Scheme proceeded further along 
the lines envisaged for it Additional growth 
in funds from this source of finance is 
envisaged for the current year The Com 
pany also negotiated a loan of 5 million 
Swiss Francs This loan has been fully 
drawn down and is a useful addition to the 
Company s resources Discussions end 
negotiations which had been proceeding 
for some time with the World Bank reached 
finality during the second half of the year 
with the signing of an agreement to 
provide a loan of 10 million U S dollars It 
is w th much pleasure that we record our 
appreciation of the valuable and friendly 
assistance extended to us by this important 
international organisation 

The Capital Market 

The general background was not very 
encouraging and it is not surprising that 
there was very little recourse to the market 
by manufacturing companies in search of 
funds for additional capital equipment 
Instead some exceptionally large amounts 
of capital were raised for this purpose by 
consortia in some of which the Industrial 
Credit Company was a substantial partici¬ 
pant It was encouraging however that 
towards the end of the year there was an 
improvement in market conditions and 
since the year ended there has been a 
resumption in our underwriting and issuing 
house activities 

Wholly-Owned 

Subsidiaries 

Shipping Finance Corporation Limited 
financed vessels under construction previ 
ously contracted for to the extent of almost 
£2 million during the year thereby bringing 
total loans by that company to over £11 
million of which £6 7 million is now 
outstanding The activities of the company 
during the year contributed £0 59 million to 
Group gross revenue and £0 63 million to 
our cash flow The position regarding Irish 
Film Finance Corporation Limited has not 
changed materially during the year I am 
pleased to report that Mergers Limited has 
had another satisfactory year with an 
increase in demand for the specialised 
services which it provides. 
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Mind your Par, Pose and PPBS 


Three initial-ridden systems of 
policy review, all beginning 
with P, are assuming increasing 
•importance in the way that 
Britain is governed. The Prime 
Minister himself has started to 
interlard his speeches with 
references to the way that his 
Government is stepping up its 
system of Programme Analysis 
and Review (Par), whi< h is 
derived from the American Plan¬ 
ning, Programming, Budgeting 
System (PPBS), arid in Britain 
works in double harness with 
the Public Expenditure Survey 
Committee system (Pesc) whose 
extension in 1964-70 was prob¬ 
ably the only lasting con¬ 
sequence of George Brown’s 
defunct 1965 National Plan. 

Pc.sc is the system whereby 
British government departments 
make a rolling forward estimate 
of their expenditure plans for 
foui or five years ahead. It 
would be very easy for it to 
become a most obstructive nui¬ 
sance. Once a government 
department has got some spend¬ 
ing programme entrenched in 
Pcsc, it feels it ought to have 
preset lpmr lights to continue to 
run it even if changing circum¬ 
stances have made it obviously 
unnecessary. 

The &a\ mg grac e has been that 
departments (and ministers) have 
come to realist that they will 
usually get something new into 


Pesc only if they take some¬ 
thing old out. It is in looking 
for nonsenses to take out (or at 
least cut down) that Par reports 
have begun to blossom. 

Par’s parent was the Ameri¬ 
can PPBS intioduced into Wash¬ 
ington in the 1960s. The three 
ground rules for PPBS are (1) 
define your objectives rigorous¬ 
ly ; (2) assess existing methods 
of reaching these objectives, 
comparing resources used with 
achievements (if any) ; (3) 

identify and select alternative 
ways of reaching these objec¬ 
tives more effectively. 

McNamara's trail 

PPBS was born under the wing 
of America’s then Defence 
Secretary Robert McNamara. 
It was the “ whizz-kid approach 
m the Pentagon " that Richard 
Nixon attacked in some of his 
campaign speeches, and then 
tried to imitate in many of his 
presidential policies. Probably 
the most dramatic example of 
McNamara’s PPBS was his 
overhaul of America’s defence 
policies towards Russia during 
the 1960s: 

• Defined objectives: McNa¬ 
mara laid down that America’s 
nuclear forces should have the 
capability to destroy, in retalia¬ 
tion for a Soviet first strike, 
around 20 per cent of the Soviet 
population and over 50 per 


cent of its industrial capacity ; 
these figures were chosen 
because they were deemed to 
be a “sufficient holocaust" to 
make Russia fee 1 it could not 
start a nuclear war with im¬ 
punity, and because after about 
these levels (see chart 1) the 
curve of holocaust flattens so 
that it takes large and expensive 
additional megatonnages to des¬ 
troy 1 per cent still more of 
Russia’s population or industry. 
But, simultaneously, McNamara 
set the objective that America 
and its Nato allies must provide 
some other deterrent to Russian 
aggression in Europe, apart from 
the existing (and increasingly 
unbelievable) pretence that as 
soon as Russia violated any free 
territory, Nato would blow up 
the planet in nuclear war ; there 
was a need for a sufficient 
* s conventional deterrent ” to 
hold the line at least while 
discussions proceeded. 

• Assessment of existing 
methods: McNamara found 
that the American military had 
never assessed its nuclear poli¬ 
cies in terms of required output 
(eg, the morbid required output 
of being able to kill 20 per cent 
of Russians), but talked only in 
terms of resources to be used 
(requirements for so many 
missiles and bombers “ to keep 
us up to strength" etc). The 
military had also made no 
assessment of the costs of a con¬ 
ventional deterrent, because it 
was presumed that this was 
totally impossible since 175 
Russian divisions faced 25 Nato 
divisions on the western front. 
McNamara’s systems analysts 
found, simply by systematically 
analysing existing public data, 
that more than half of Russia’s 
175 divisions were “ paper divi¬ 
sions ’ v with perhaps 10 per cent 
of their manpower on board, 
and that the other 80 Soviet 
divisions seemed by all the avail¬ 
able indices (manpower, fire¬ 
power, mobility etc) to be only 
about as effective as Nato’s 25 
divisions. The military had spent 
billions on defence with¬ 
out realising that what the 
Russians call a division is one- 
third of what the west 
calls one. Although every¬ 
body had assumed for years 
that a balancing by Nato 
against Russia’s conventional 
forces was impossible, it now 
appeared that Nato had prob¬ 
ably had a balance all the time. 

• Alternative options : In the 
nuclear field McNamara there¬ 
fore proceeded to cut out some 
programmes that were blatantly 



uneconomical in terms of the 
firepower he required (eg, the 
B-70 bomber and Skybolt). In 
the conventional field he put his 
emphasis less on tactical nuclear 
weapons and more on remedy¬ 
ing the shortfalls in Nato con¬ 
ventional forces revealed by his 
studies.* 

President Johnson was so ena¬ 
moured of McNamara’s suc¬ 
cesses that on August 25, 1965, 
he told a rather fatal press con¬ 
ference that "I have just con¬ 
cluded a breakfast meeting wiith 
the cabinet and the heads of 
federal agencies and I am ask¬ 
ing each of them to begin to 
introduce the very new and 
very revolutionary system of 
planning and programming and 
budgeting throughout the vast 
federal government, so that 
through the tools of modern 
management. . . 

When the McNamara system 
was thus force-fed into other 
agencies’ entrails, the canards 
against it started so that PPBS 
is now frequently blamed for 
McNamara’s F-11/ fiasco (quite 
untrue, the orders for this were 
misplaced before his systems 
analysis office was set up, and 
that office in fact helped to 
cancel them) and his muddled 
waging of the war in Vietnam 
(equally untrue, the military in 
the field would not wear PPBS). 
The record strongly suggests 
that PPBS is a very productive 
tool—or rather method of com- 
monsense systematic analysis— 
when used by people who have 
a numerate turn of mind and 
who believe in it. But in the 
hands of unwilling users it 
quickly becomes just another 
bureaucratic road block. 

The box on the next page 
shows examples of where PPBS 
has worked in America in the 
civilian field. 

Par in Britain 

During the days of the Wilson 
government, some interest was 
shown in bringing in a British 
version of PPBS, especially in 
the Department of Education 
and Science. When the Conser¬ 
vatives returned, the Tory MP 
for Guildford, Mr David 
Howell, was an ardent advo cate 

*The best source on McNamara’s 
methods of systems analysis is the 
book written by the two men 
who ran k : “ How Much is 
Enough ? ", by Alain Enthoven 
and K. Wayne Smith (Haiper & 
Row). The disease control figures 
in charts 2 and 9 come from 
Robert N. Grossed paper for 
Congress’s Joint Economic Com¬ 
mittee. 
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of Par, and it wa« for a time 
supposed that he would be the 
mam broom used to sweep it 
into Whitehall, from his post as 
junior minister in Lord Jellicoe’s 
department for the civil service. 
But reforms of this kind cannot 
really be inculcated just by civil 
service departments asking civil 
servants to be very Par-minded. 

The real engines 'that have 
driven 4< Par reports ” into the 
vocabulary of Whitehall are a 
dozen or so studies that were 
started after each of the Pesc 
white papers on long-term gov¬ 
ernment expenditure in the past 
two autumns, plus the general 
approach of Lord Rothschild’s 
Central Policy Review Staff 
(CPRS). Detailed Par studies, 
arising from the Pesc reviews, 


are undertaken by the depart¬ 
ment concerned, helped by the 
Treasury and the CPRS. 

There are two reasons for 
supposing that the Par revolu¬ 
tion has not yet exactly begun 
to set British government policy¬ 
making on fire. One is that no 
really specific successes are yet 
claimed for it, although it is 
more frequently said that “ the 
Par approach has had an influ¬ 
ence on such and such a policy. ,J 
A second is that this 
Government still takes so many 
decisions in which systematic 
analysis of the Par kind can have 
had no place whatever. A glar¬ 
ing example was Mr Robert 
Carr’s policy of responding to 
unemployment by deciding to 
open a lot more government 


training centres, at a time when 
the places in existing govern¬ 
ment training centres are not 
even nearly effectively filled. 
Another example is the way in 
which the Government has tried 
spotty reflation by releasing 
sums to local authorities, and 
asking them please to spend 
them on minor works which 
previous assessments had sug¬ 
gested were unjustifiable. Both 
these are decisions of a sort to 
give proponents of systematic 
decision-making the horrors. 

But it is an advance that 
ministers nowadays feel more 
guilty when such excrescences 
appear. There are also signs that 
the cabinet itself is becoming a 
bet te r-i n for mod d ecision-ma k i n g 
body. Hitherto British cabinets 


have tended to be groups of 
20 or so quite intelligent 
men who have no knowledge 
of what is going on in other 
ministers’ departments, and who 
therefore arc not really poised 
to ask meaningful questions 
about many of the proposals 
and issues that come before 
them. Now by reading Lord 
Rothschild's briefs on Par 
reports, or briefs cast in a Par 
form, they know better what 
questions to ask. They may even 
occasionally ask their colleagues 
to define objectives, assess the 
present use of resources against 
the present achievement of 
those objectives, and identify 
possible alternatives. This could 
be a mustard seed from which 
important things will grow. 


Examples of PPBS 

In some oases, systematic 
analysis schemes like 
PPBS have worked 
through introducing new 
technology. Until the New 
York Rand Institute 
looked at that city's fire 
department, no fire ser¬ 
vice anywhere seems to 
have thought that fires 
are doused better the 
more quickly water comes 
out of the hoses’ nozzles; 
and the addition of a 
small amount of chemical 
increases nozzle velocity 
of what becomes " slip¬ 
pery water" very con¬ 
siderably. Other fruits of 
systems analysis have 
been organisational (de¬ 
ploying a police force so 
that patrolmen are in the 


most crime-prone areas 
at the most crime-prone 
times) or cobweb-sweep¬ 
ing (many operations in 
any bureaucracy .can be 
found on analysis to have 
literally no functional 
purpose) or economic 
(Nixon's mini-negative- 
income tax scheme dis¬ 
tributes its admittedly 
smallish funds in the most 
poverty-relieving way). 
But a good practical 
example was the PPBS 
study by Robert N. 
Grosse and others of the 
$600m a year that 
America spent on its 
disease control pro¬ 
grammes, until then 
largely expended accord¬ 
ing to the seniority of the 


relevant pressure groups 
(eg, the National Tuber¬ 
culosis Association) ; 

• Defined objective: to 
avert deaths (chart 2) 
or—if your emphasis 
is on avoiding illness 
as well as death, and 
saving young lives 
more than prolonging 
granny's—then maxi¬ 
mising an index of 
" medical treatments 
avoided and discounted 
lifetime earnings 
saved" (chart 3). 

• Assessment of exist¬ 
ing methods suggested 
that simple propaganda 
to wear car seat belts 
was saving a lot of 
lives cheaply, and so 
were pressures to 
check drunken drivers. 
Mass X-rays and other 


check-ups cost $2,200 
per death averted in 
cervical cancer, but 
over $40,000 per death 
averted in head-neck 
and colon • rectum 
cancer (because fewer 
cases were discovered 
per million X-rays, and 
there was little that 
doctors could do when 
they were discovered). 
• Alternative options: 
the charts show the 
effectiveness of the 
$600m a year spent. 
The programmes above 
the upward kink in 
both charts are the 
least useful ones. In 
colon-rectum cancer, 
etc, it really is better 
to devote money to 
research rather than to 
control programmes. 
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Down on Davies's duckpond 

The Government's £35m for Govan Shipbuilders is a high price to pay for 4,300 jobs. 
It shows just how far Mr Heath has retreated from his principles in the 
face of rising unemployment 


A big handout for the Upper Clyde was known to be 
coming, but when Mr John Davies announced it in the 
Commons on Monday its size was staggering. Losses on 
ships on order are put at £171x1, which the Government 
will now meet. To modernise the three Govan Ship¬ 
builders’ yards (excluding the old John Brown yard at 
Clydebank), and provide diem with enough working 
capital for the next three years, the Government will 
disburse a further £i8m. Including £2om already spent 
on the yards by the Wilson government, this brings the 
accumulated total of public money going into a group 
of shipyards without profits, orders, discipline or morale 
up to £5510. Such is the generosity of a Conservative 
Government without a vote left to lose in Clydebank. 

The Upper Clyde is now too shallow and narrow 
a place to build modem ships. For a much smaller sum 
than Mr Davies is proposing to spend on it, an 
entire new shipbuilding complex could be put together 
farther down the river that could rival anything exist¬ 
ing anywhere else in ■ the world. Understandably, Scott 
Lithgow lower down on the Clyde asked why it should 
not be helped loo. But Mr Davies says that spending 
£3501 immediately on the Upper Clyde is the only way 
tc save 4,300 jobs in the shipyards themselves and perhaps 
15,000 jobs altogether if sub-contractors are included. 
He did not attempt to pretend that for this outlay of 
£8,000 a man the country would necessarily then have 
an efficient shipyard: 

The management . . . cannot with certainty forecast e 

date by which viability will be attained, though commer¬ 
cial viability remains its objective. . 

But nearly 14 per cent of the men in Glasgow have been 
out of work this winter. If the three yards closed, the 
figure would begin to approach 15 per cent; if Mr 
Davies’s estimate of the jobs at risk among sub-contractors 
is correct (which U probably is not), it could reach 18 per 
cent. It is in the face of figures like these that the Govern¬ 
ment’s nerve has again broken—as it has broken on every 
occasion in the past 15 months when it has been faced 
with a choice between saving jobs or going back on its 
pledge not to support the lame ducks of industry. The 
number of convalescing fowl on Mr Davies’s duckpond 
continues to grow with the passage of time. 


When the pledge was given, shortly after the election, 
the proportion of men out of work was not much more 
than 3 1 per cent. It seemed politically realistic—as well 
as economically efficient—to let companies like Rolls- 
Royce and the Mersey Docks and Harbours Board go 
into receivership in the winter of 1970-71. But it was 
not long before the prospect of 18,000 men unemployed 
at Rolls-Royce, and perhaps another 20,000 made jobless 
at sub-oontractors, gave Mr Heath second thoughts about 
the wisdom of cancelling the RB211 jet. It was this need 
to save jobs, rather than to save faoc, that led him in the 
end to give Rolls-Royce £20om to complete the engine. 
As the. proportion of men out of work climbed during 
1971, it became politically ever harder for the Govern¬ 
ment to be seen to be doing anything to make 
unemployment worse than it already was. More and more 
industries began to get handouts that they had thought 
never to see. Because private industry was shaking men 
out so fast, nationalised industries were stopped from 
proceeding with any rationalisation that might end with 
them employing fewer men than they had before. 

This hit the overstaffed steel industry particularly 
hard. By the autumn it was being stopped by the Govern¬ 
ment from shutting loss-making plants. By that time, too, 
the railways, also running into the red, were getting 
subsidies for new investment to the tune of £20om over 
five years. Municipal bus companies were getting a 
doubling of Government grants for new buses, and there 
was a general relaxation of the stringency with which 
new investment projects by all local authorities were 
vetted—provided they were projects that led, often 
inefficiently, to the employment of more staff. Mersey 
docks had been quietly reconstructed ; other ports that 
were having difficulty in raising money in the normal 
way, and were therefore in danger of cutting back, were 
told they could ask the Government for loans that would 
be granted at its discretion. 

About half the shipbuilding industry has been baled 
out by the Government; the list includes, beside Govan 
Shipbuilders, Gammel Laird, Yarrow, and Haiiand and 
Wolff in Belfast. The latter has not been helped on quite 
the Govan scale, but has collected at least £1510 in 
government aid of one form or another during the past 
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15 months. There are also 21 machine tool companies 
sharing nearly of government money in the form 

of development grants, and ta'ks about more aid for 
individual companies are going on now with Mr Davies’s 
ministry. Help to some other industries has taken a 
different form. Textiles were given staffer protection 
against imports. The Central Electricity Generating 
Board was told to bring forward the construction of a 
power station to help the plant builders. There are also 
those who think that fear of unemployment has led the 
Government to go back on its avowed policy of shifting 
the burden of taxes from the direct to the indirect 

All of this adds up to a degree of subsidy for the 
inefficient, in publicly and privately owned industry alike, 
of which Mr Heath had not been thought capable. Even 
the miners had expected, if they won a big wage rise, 
to see large numbers of loss-making pits closed. Now they 
are being assured by the chairman of the coal board, Mr 
Derek Ezra, that, even when the faces at which they 
worked have been damaged beyond repair during the 
strike, other jobs in the now hugely uneconomic coal 
industry will be found foi all of them. The great rrview 
of Concorde that was being carried out by the Govern¬ 
ment, and awaited with much anxiety by the aircraft 
industry, has been powerfully influenced by the thought 
that this is not the time to start discussing whether to 
cancel a project that would cost so many jobs. There is no 
denying that public opinion would rather see money 
spent to keep men m jobs at almqst any price, in 
preference to supporting them while they arc out of work 
looking for new ones. 

Docs this subsidising Government demand any quid 
pro quo ! So far as there <is a pattern in the Government’s 
policy towards industry, it is to insist that at least the 
top managers are sacked before the company is given 
major injections of help. Then the managers who got 
it into trouble are not given a chance to repeat it. In 
the shipyards, at Rolls-Royce, and at Mersey docks, 
chairmen, managers and even whole boards of 
directors have been removed and replaced by new men 


who have sometimes had a measure of success in turning 
their companies round. The latest chairman to be purged 
is Sir John Wall, who was replaced at International Com¬ 
puters last week by Mr Thomas Hudson, a director of one 
of ICL’s shareholders, Plessey. This will be taken by many 
as a sign that the Government is now about to give an 
injection of aid to I CL ; certainly one has been talked 
about for long enough. 

Mr Hudson will have to plunge his scalpel deep if 
he is to have as much success as, for example, Mr John 
Cuckney, who has just resigned from Mersey docks cm 
the ground that his job there is done. The task at IGL 
goes beyond the normal shaking up and slimming down 
of a company that could still look like a potential sleeping 
giant. One of ICL’s troubles is that its managers have 
lacked imagination, and Mr Hudson must look around 
for some new ones who do have it. 

Unlike most of the Government’s other lame ducks, 
which lost money because their costs swelled out of 
control, ICL’s trouble is th.rt it is the little fella trying 
to fight the giant by fair means when it bught to be using 
foul. Direct competition with America’s International 
Business Machines (whose British operations were set up 
by Mr Hudson) will lead to direct failure. The way to 
avoid this is to do what hardly any computer manu¬ 
facturer does : start looking at the computer business 
from the users’ end. Computer systems are not satis¬ 
factory ; there is an army of customers ready to testify 
to the fact. So the place where Mr Hudson should look 
for his new executives is not among the other computer 
builders, but among companies that work closely with 
the users, selling them software or computer bureau 
services. These are generally small companies, run by 
lean and hungry entrepreneurs who have come up much 
as Mr Arnold Weinstock, another of ICL’s shareholders, 
came.up himself. One of the front-runners might be Mr 
John Hoskyns, who owns one of the leading British 
software companies. To buy Mr Hoskyns, ICL would 
have to buy his company too, but that would not be a 
bad way to use any Government help. 


Currencies under repair 

Central bankers are resorting to exchange controls in an effort to keep intact the 
Washington currency agreement that was supposed to avert exchange controls 


Thursday’s announcement of a still unchanged Bank 
rate of 5 per cent is going to be taken—perhaps wrongly 
—in much of the world as a sign that the Bank of 
England is nervous about sterling, and is again more 
anxious to defend an indefensible exchange rate than 
to counter unemployment at home. 

This is not just a matter of another week having 
gone by without the expected cut. Within that week 
Germany lowered its discount rate (the equivalent of 
the British Bank rate) from 4 per cent to 3 per cent, 
its second cut of a full percentage point in little more 
than two months. 

On Wednesday, Belgium and Holland lopped a 


further half percentage point off their rates. Britain 
is now very much exposed on its own. It holds the 
distinction, if that is how to put it, of being the only 
major country not to have lowered its central Bank 
rate during the past six months. Why ? 

The Bank of England’s glib reply would be, why 
not ? Domestically, it is misleadingly «aid, Bank rate 
now tends to follow money market rates. A cut of a 
half percentage in it would probably snide no more 
than one-eighth off London market rates. Externally, 
a cut would be expected to have more impact, but 
does the Bank of England want that ? If it ever knew, 
it probably no longer does. It can take refuge for its 
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indecision in the miners’ strike and inflationary settle¬ 
ment, which undeniably knocked overseas confidence in 
sterling. Had it not been for the strike, foreign funds 
would have continued to gush into London, sterling 
would have been high in the exchanges and Bank rate 
would almost certainly have been cut before now. As it 
is, foreign funds are probably still coming in, but more 
moderately; February’s reserves figure, released on 
Thursday, suggests so. Sterling is around its new parity 
in the foreign exchanges, whereas the Belgian and Dutch 
currencies have been bumping against their new ceilings ; 
the D-mark, before the new measures, was only prevented 
from doing so by the Bundesbank’s massive buying of 
unwanted dollars; and the yen is still per cent abo' e 
its new middle rate, having been 2 per cent above last 
week. The discomfiting conclusion is that the guardians 
of sterling still regard it as the potentially weak member 
of the pack, and want to retain all the safeguards round 
it they can. 

This view probably gives the Bank of England too 
much discredit for stagnation-mindedness and too much 
credit for logic. So much has happened in the past year 
that it is easy to forget that London still imposes a 
virtual ban. on new short-term Eurodollar (or other 
foreign currency) borrowing by British companies. This 
was first imposed on January 12, 1971, when foreign 
exchange was flowing in nicely, but the Bank of England 
decided it constituted a threat to the control of the 
domestic money supply. The Bank may still not have 
recognised that it makes no sense to continue to try to 
keep London interest rates attractive, yet discourage 
funds coming in to take the benefit of them. 

The kindest interpretation of this week’s inaction is 
that a cat in Bank rate is to be part of Mr Barber’s 
Budget boost. The intervening weeks might be used 
to see how big a cut it should be, in the light of what 
happens to American short-term interest rates. At 
present they are so low that they are a positive disincen¬ 
tive to the homeward return of dollars. American rates 
may at last hare bottomed out : although New York’s 
First National City Bank has posted a 4$ per cent 
prime lending rate (the lowest in 12 years), three-month 
treasury bills there were at 3.45 per cent this week, 
compared with 3.07 per cent a fortnight ago. 

The continued weakness of the dollar in the exchanges, 
and the corresponding strength of other currencies, 
suggest that interest rates may be more important in 
determining international movements of funds than it 
is nowadays fashionable to pretend. The Swiss franc is 
the only key currency, apart from the Italian lira, that 
stands below its central dollar rate in the exchanges— 
and Switzerland has very low domestic interest rates. 
The adoption of wider exchange bands as part of the 
Washington monetary agreement of December 18th was 
supposed to make room for differing interest rate policies. 
The fact that it clearly has not done so is only one 
indication of how tired that indefensible agreement is 
already looking. 

Only 11 weeks have passed since the agreement was 
struck, and the io central bankers and finance ministers 
said that they had brought about a multinational realign¬ 


ment of currencies “ assuring a new and lasting 
equilibrium in the international economy.” That realign¬ 
ment is-being kept going today only by resort to one of 
the undesirable things that it was designed to avoid, 
widespread exchange controls. On Wednesday Germany 
announced the rate of the reserve requirements that it 
is going to impose for the first time on large-scale 
borrowing abroad by German companies* 40 per cent 
of the amount borrowed will have to be deposited interest- 
free at the Bundesbank and the penalty is back-dated to 
January 1st. This will make foreign funds prohibitively 
expensive to German companies. At the end of last week 
Japan sharply slapped back on the exchange controls, 
designed to prevent advance payments for exports, which 
it had lifted on January 6th in mistaken optimism after 
the Washington agreements; from Wednesday much 
tighter limits have been placed on conversions of dollars 
into yen by foreign banks in Tokyo. Last month Switzer¬ 
land raised the limit on foreign bond issues floated in 
Switzerland, but inserted a new rule that is designed to 
keep out unwanted dollars : the foreign borrower, who 
has always been required to convert all the proceeds 
into other currencies, now has to convert a proportion 
of them at the Swiss National Bank at the maximum 
value of 3.9265 francs to the dollar. 

Herr Karl Schiller, Germany’s minister of economics, 
justified his country’s new exchange curbs as defending 
the Washington agreement. This was a remarkable 
admission from one of its main designers. From Japan, 
o”r correspondent reports that there appears to be no one 
in Tokyo who does not expect another upvaluation of 
the yen in 1973, and there are many who have an uneasy 
feeling that this April or May may bring pressure to 
upvalue much earlier. A kind of intellectual rigor mortis, 
of the type which precedes a revaluation, has already 
seized finance ministry officials. “ The Americans have 
simply got to put their house m order,” they mutter, 
knowing perfectly well that the chances of any deflationary 
moves by the American treasury in an election year are— 
fortunately—nil. 

The one safe forecast to make about exchange rates 
is that they cannot stand still. The Washington agreement 
was a pretence that they could do so, which is why The 
Economist said from the beginning that it cannot last. 
At present, it still looks as if the force that will break it 
Is America’s payments deficit Either the surplus countries 
like Germany and the rest will have to build up even 
more fences to curb capital inflows ; or they must be 
prepared to take in additional dollars , or they must allow 
their currencies to appreciate further against the dollar 
by upward floats. The last course is the most sensible one ; 
it would also be by far the best for Britain, because 
sterling would float up by less than most European 
currencies—thus gaining the devaluation against them 
that we need. The first course is the most positively 
dangerous one. Unfortunately, it is the first course that 
is now being followed. Central bankers, determined to 
try to keep die Washington agreement in one piece, are 
imposing the exchange controls which they said that 
that agreement was designed to avert. It is more than 
their pride that is now at stake. 
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Britain 


Alfred Herbert wants to 
unload a white elephant 


The largest machine tool company in 
the country, Alfred Herbert, alieady in 
severe difficulties, is trying to get out 
of its joint venture with the Ingersoll 
Milling Machine Corporation of the 
United States. Herbert Ingersoll was 
set up in 1967 as the white-hot hope 
of t‘hc British machine tool industry, 
but the plant never made money and 
shows few signs of ever doing so. 

Alfred Herbert lost an estimated 
£2.5111 last year. The prospects this 
year are little better, even though t)he 
management expects that a cost¬ 
cutting exercise will keep it clear of 
deep trouble even if it fails to unload 
ilts share of Herbert Ingersoll. 

Ingersoll's president, Mr Edson 
Gaylord, came to Britain last week to 
discuss the possibilities with the Herbert 
management. Ingersoll could buy 
Herbert's 44.5 per cent holding and 
add it to its own 49 per cent, or it 
could look for another partner to take 
over the British shareholding. Or it 
could get shot of its own share in the 
venture. But, so far, discreet soundings 
in Europe, America and Japan have 
failed to raise a spark of interest. 

The British Government has shown 
no signs of wanting to tangle with the 
machine tool industry’s problems, made 
more difficult than ever by the present 
shortage of orders. It has even been 
dallying about the new £izn fund it 
has been discussing for month? to help 
with development costs. But with 
Herbert Ingersoll it has no choice. 
Through a £im Industrial Reorganisa¬ 
tion Corporation loan in 1970 the 
Government now has a 6 per cent 
shareholding. There have been several 
meetings between Herbert manage¬ 
ment and at least four ministers on the 
company’s problems in the past few 
weeks, with no apparent positive result. 

The Herbert Ingersoll plant was 
built on a greenfield site at Daventry 


to a design by the American parent 
that was said to be in advance of any 
comparable plant in the world. It used 
the latest automated equipment and 
handling devices, mainly to make 
specialised transfer line machines for 
Che motor industry. But this high-cost 
approach also meant that the plant 
had to work impossibly near its 
nominal £6m a year capacity to make 
a profit. The highest turnover 
published was £3.3111 in 1970, when 
the plant lost just under £im. Peak 
losses of £i.8m, including some start-up 
costs, occurred in 1969, the second year 
of operation. Following major cost¬ 
saving moves, including large redun¬ 
dancies, this was reduced last year to 
an estimated £o.6m. This dismal per¬ 
formance will make it very hard to 
find a buyer. 

There is one bright spot. Alfred 
Herbert’s managing director, Mr 
Neille Ratine, reports that he has 
trimmed “ several million's ” olT last 
year’s £15111 overdraft. Cutbacks have 
so far brought 3,700 redundancies, 
with more to come. Still, the com¬ 
pany’s order position has deteriorated 
further and the unions are delaying a 
major plant rationalisation. The 
management had wanted to close the 
old Churchill plant at Altrincham and 
move production to Coventry. But the 
threat of a work-in, with little or no 
prospect of help from the Government, 
has put the move back six months. 


There’s 499 
others _ 

The more cyanide the Warwickshire 
and the Yorkshire police discovered 
during the week, the greater the 
pressure put on parliamentary 
draughtsmen to get new anti-dumping 



I've seen some dirty jobs in my time 


legislation ready in time for a first 
reading in the Commons, possibly as 
early as this Friday. This is not the 
right way to approach legislation of 
such importance. 

Cyanide is only one of 500 toxic 
materials in daily use in industry. It 
kills faster than most of the others, but 
in some other respects it is less of a 
menace than a raft of other chemicals 
and metals that are also regularly 
dumped—legally and illegally. For 
instance, there is mercury which can 
cause anything from brain damage in 
the unborn to death in adults, all 
without leaving visible traces. Unlike 
cyanide, mercury does not break down 
chemically into something relatively 
harmless. Legislation to deal 
adequately with hazards on this scale 
is not something that can be flung 
together within the week. 

In large companies, materials like 
cyanide are handled with the respect 
they deserve. Masks, rubber gloves and 
disposable clothes are standard gear. 
Men strip and scrub before and after 
handling cyanide; equipment is 
specially marked and separately stored 
behind locked doors. But big compan¬ 
ies use as little of it as they can. The 
motor industry has given up cyanide 
in favour of less lethal (and cheaper) 
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methods of case-hardening steel. The 
main customers now are the innumer¬ 
able small engineering plants in and 
around the Birmingham area which 
case-harden components in small 
cyanide furnaces. The safety standards 
of these small companies must be 
adequate; otherwise more cyanide 
accidents would have been reported. 
But many small users, including game¬ 
keepers who cany the stuff in Kilner 
jars next to their sandwiches, must be 
blessed with guardian angels prepared 
to put in a good deal of overtime. 

The most serious charge that now 
can be brought against a dumper 
appears to be that of dumping litter, 
which is an obvious nonsense. But no 
other law rushed through Parliament 
will be any more enforceable unless it 
first requires that everyone who has 
at any stage bought cyanide, or any 
other of the 499 toxic industrial mater¬ 
ials, should be able to account for 
them. This is asking for no more paper¬ 
work than is demanded of every small 
chemist who now keeps a poison 
register, and it would give local author¬ 
ities the first indication of the size of 
the problem they are handling. 

Should the Government continue to 
allow deadly materials to be put on 
municipal tips at all, including 
mercury and lead that endure 
for ever ? A proportion can be 
tolerated, because soil and water 
have almost miraculous self-cleaning 
properties without which mankind 
would have died out from pollution 
generations ago. Mr John Dales of 
the University of Toronto, suggests 
in one of a collection of essays* that 
safe pollution limits should be cal¬ 
culated in terms of some measurable 
unit for individual rivers, lakes and 
other dumping grounds. Licences to 
pollute to that amount would then 
be put up for tender among companies 
that want to use a river as a sewer. 
Anything above that would have to 
be purified by the companies. 

So long as industry can use rivers, 
the sea and open municipal tips as a 
free dumping ground, only a social 
conscience will make it invest in 
expensive purifying equipment. When 
licences to tip and discharge effluent 
have to be bid for, the economics of 
cleaning your waste show in a new 
light. These are the sorts of options 
and sanctions that the Government 
ought to consider before it rushes 
ahead with legislation that may be no 
easier to enforce than the present 
slaphappy arrangements. 

"Critts : readings in environment issues and 
strategies. Macmillan. £5. 


Miners 

Oh, jolly well 
done, chaps 

The power cuts formally came to an 
end at midnight on Wednesday. 
This was earlier than officially 
expected, although there was a view 
that the Government had been over¬ 
cautious all along. Still, the end of the 
crisis was a time for official compli¬ 
ments. The National Coal Board was 
praised for mounting an impressive 
operation to move coal from stock- 
yards and open-cast sites, and the 
miners for going back underground 
like hungry terriers after a rabbit. The 
men had a good deal to go for. 

The coal board predicted that out¬ 
put in the first week after the strike 
would be 70 per cent below normal. 
But by Tuesday output was only 40 
per cent under par. Damage to the 
mines was not as bad as expected, nor 
was absenteeism as bad as usual. 
Normally 20 per cent take Mondays 
off. Even so, despite the 96 per cent 
vote to go back to work, a few were 
still feeling bolshy on Monday morn¬ 
ing. In Derby, they decided to work 
no overtime, because some had not 
been compensated for being laid off 
during the pre-strike overtime ban. 
The NCB promptly gave them the 
money they wanted * a bit more hardly 
seemed to matter. 

At two mines in Scotland 1,500 
men walked out because non-union 
men had been allowed down the pit. 
They had been thrown out of the union 
because they had taken other jobs 
during the strike. But closed shops are 
outlawed by the Industrial Relations 
Act, which happened to come into 
force the same day. The NCB could 
have taken the ringleaders to court 
for committing an unfair industrial 
practice. Instead, the men agreed to 
go back to work on Wednesday, 
although the dispute is still on the boil. 

Much more worrying for the coal 
board and the miners working in loss¬ 
making pits was the news that Imperial 
Chemical Industries intends to cut coal 
out of its power plans. ICI says the 
decision was not directly influenced 
by the strike. It has been running its 
coal consumption down since 1969, 
when it used 3.5m tons a year. By the 
end of this year it will be using less 
than im tons. 

The postmen did well enough for 
themselves, too, last week. A year ago 
they settled for 9 per cent alter seven 
weeks on strike. This time round they 


got exactly the same, without any 
bother. This may look like a minor 
victory for die Government's anti- 
inflation policy, but if one of the 
country’s weakest unions can get 9 
per cent, then the engineers, builders, 
printers, teachers and steelmen will 
expect to do better 



Horn of plenty 


Farmers are beaming. Mr James 
Prior, the Minister of Agriculture, 
dished them up another £72111 a year 
on Wednesday in his annual price 
review. This not only absorbs the 
£50111 farmers face in higher costs, 
but gives them enough extra to buy 
all that new equipment that they say 
has been beyond them in the past 
three years. The cost will be met by 
the Exchequer and not, this year at 
least, by the shopper: 1971’$ 13 per 
cent rise in retail food prices is enough, 
the Tories have decided, to keep them 
unpopular for at least another year. 

The purpose of this generous hand¬ 
out (which so stunned the fanners that 
they could not pretend to bargain for 
anything higher) is to gear up agricul¬ 
ture for the common market. The more 
Britain produces the less it will have 
to buy from EEC farmers. So down 
goes the cost of entry. 

For the past decade farm output has 
increased by only 2 per cent a year. 
Mr Prior now hopes to double this. 
He has rightly chosen to concentrate 
on the expansion of livestock. The 
enlarged EEC will have a big beef 
deficit ; British farms are not only 
efficient cattle raisers, but derive an 
unusually high proportion of their 
revenue from meat. Higher prices for 
cereals and milk will bring these closer 
in line with the EEC. 

The fanners' extra profits will push 
up the price of land, which could rise 
by 30 per cent in real terms by the 
end of the EEC transition period. 
More money on the farms may also 
stop the drift off the land, though this 
would slow down the good productivity 
rises of the past four years. Although 
British farmers have reason to smile 
on the British Government now, they 
will in a few years be disliking all 
British governments intensely, and 
thinking that French and German 
governments are much nicer. For 
Britain's long-term policy, once in the 
EEC, must be to hold back farm prices* 
This week Britain has been complain¬ 
ing that the Six are fixing their own 
prices without consulting the market’s 
aspiring members. 
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Forecasting _ 

Silent Sam 

The MPs on the House of Commons 
Public Expenditure Sub-Committee 
are getting little change from quizzing 
senior Treasury officials. On Monday, 
Sir Samuel Goldman, second 
permanent secretary, told them that 
the Government would not authorise 
the publication of the Treasury’s 
medium-term projections which lie 
behind tfie Government’s four-year 
expenditure plans. He supported 
secrecy on the ground that the projec¬ 
tions would be mistakenly interpreted 
as firm forecasts. The Commons has 
long felt it has too little information 
to allow it to judge public spending 
programmes and resents being given 
no guidance about how public 
revenues might expand. There has 
been particular pain over an earlier 
refusal by the. Department of Trade 
and Industry to reveal Concorde costs 
and sales estimates. 

Committee members did not hide 
their annoyance at Sir Samuel's reply. 
The argument will doubtless be 
renewed when Mr Maurice Mac¬ 
millan, Chief Secretary to the 
Treasury, comes before the committee. 

Sir Samuel was equally unforth¬ 
coming when questioned about projec¬ 
tions by a team of researchers at 
Cambridge, headed by Mr Wynne 
Godlcy, a fonner Treasury official. 
Mr God ley’s team forecasts that 
Britain will run into an annual balance 
of payments deficit on current account 
of around £2 billion by 1975 if the 
economy gets on to a 4^ per cent 
annual growth track and if the present 


exchange rate is left unchanged. It 
therefore believes that there will be 
a need for devaluation as well as 
restraint, and suggested that there 
should be an assessment of the impact 
on the balance of payments of public 
expenditure plans. Sir Samuel thought 
this would be difficult and of doubtful 
value. A knightly answer. 

In view of Mr Heath’s promise of 
“ open government,” the Treasury 
should publish its forecasts, but make 
it clear that it is not over-committing 
itself and that it expects that its fore¬ 
casts may very well be blown off 
course. More to the point, it should be 
prepared to say when that blowing-off- 
course happens. On March 21st, at 
budget time, the Treasury’s short-term 
forecasts up to mid-1973 can be 
expected. On past form, that is the 
last that will be seen or heard of them. 
The inevitable revisions will be hidden 
away. The danger of such secrecy is 
that the Treasury can then lose its 
quantitative grip on what it thinks 
it is doing—and can go on pretending 
to itelf that it believes in previous fore¬ 
casts which are now plainly absurd. 

North Sea oil _ 

Scots awake 

Scotland is on its way to becoming the 
Texas of the North, but will the Scots 
become its Texans ? The answer, 
probably, is no. The Scottish Council 
la9t week did what should have been 
done very much earlier: it brought 
together the international oil industry 
and a sizeable chunk of the Scottish 
establishment. What the meeting 
demonstrated was that although 


exploration has been going on off the 
east coast of Scotland for nearly a 
decade, the men who run Scotland 
know virtually nothing about it. 

Scotland stands to win a pretty 
penny from the North Sea. It could 
hardly be otherwise with the oil com¬ 
panies planning to spend upwards of 
£ioom a year there for the next ten 
years. But Scotland will be missing a 
big chance if it does not get involved 
in the technology of exploring for and 
producing oil from offshore fields. 
Companies that cut their teeth on 
North Sea business could expect to sell 
their expertise and products around 
the world, much as many Texas com¬ 
panies are now doing. Of course, the 
Scots have an excuse. Unlike the 
Texans, they have had no oil on shore 
to help them develop an industry. It 
would be asking too much of them 
to manufacture sophisticated gear 
from scratch, though they appear to 
have been lackadaisical even in seek¬ 
ing out many conventional kinds of 
business from the oil industry. How¬ 
ever, now would be the time to make 
licensing and joint venture arrange¬ 
ments with foreign companies to 
ensure that as much of the North Sea 
equipment as possible is made 'in 
Scotland. Later, some Scottish com¬ 
panies would be able to manage on 
their own. This appears to be what 
the Norwegians are doing. 

Sir David Barran, chairman of 
Shell, offered some good advice: 

The principal question concerning 
Scotland now is perhaps not so much 
" What will the oil industry do for 
Scotland ? ” as “ What can Scotland 
offer the oil industry ? ” 

So far, few Scots have offered any¬ 
thing. 
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Rose a further £4m in February, 

production* 

December 

124.7 

-0.3 

-1.7 

-0.2 

despite known withdrawals of 

employment* 

December 

89.9 

+0.1 

-1 

-4.7 

£27m. 

productivity* 

December 

138.7 

-0.4 

-0.7 

+4.7 


Export trade** 

January 
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Eng'g orders on hand* 

November 

118 

+1 

+1 

—5* 


Retail trade* 

December 

113.3 

+0.3 

+1.7 

+2.1 

Clearing banks 

Unemployment* 

February 

173.8 

+0.1 

+2.1 

+40.2 

Rising trend in loans accelerated 

Average earnings* 
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+1.3 

+1.8 

+9.4 

in February because of seasonal 

Retail prices 
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+0.6 

+1.7 

+B.2 

and other special factors, but 

Export prices 

December 

148 

+^ 

+2 

+9 

underlying trend still modestly 
upwards. 

Import prices 

December 

133 

nil 

-1 

+4* 

Export trade, retail trade , engineering order books: in volume terms (value at 


constant prices). Unemployment: 

wholly unemployed excluding school-leavers ; 


latest rate 3.8 per cent. 
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One of our many merchant banking services is the management 
of pension funds, personal portfolio investments and unit 
trusts. Our staff of specialists are skilled in handling the many 
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investor as well as advising him on associated tax problems. 
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Let’s look behind our 
record results for 1971 


Nationwide Building Society achieved record figures 
tr .ill sections last ycai 

Rh('ORl) £120 million investment receipts meant t vtn 
rni u s»vers enjoying the li p h interest paid by Nationwide 
Alter lllowuig foi w uhdr iwals, thi net receipts were 49 higher 

thin in 1970 

RI CORD £187 million lent on mortgages - 41 more 
than in 1970 1 he Society substantially increased the number of its 
mortgigc loans and total level ot lending 

RrCOHD £921 million total assets secured still further 
Nationwide s position as Butain & third largest building society 
Assets increased during the year by 19 7 

RFCORD £164 million cash and Investments ensured 11 
prompt withdrawal service tor every Nationwide investor 

RLGORD £17 million general reserve and balance 

Over ^ 11 million more than at the end ol 1970 and equivalent to 
4 ot assets 

RL CORD 170 staff branches with 218 agency branches and 
1 117 agencies During the year 20 new staff branches were opened 

Sir Herbert Ashu < rth the S octets & President quoted these 
figuri \ iv his staununt for JQ7J just published , whu-h also rtfers to the 
folloving important dmlopments - 

□ A dctilled appi us il ol the Socu ty s obju tives and organisation 
has been conducted in the light of possible changes to the 
economic and soci il lilt ol the country over the next ten years 

□ 1 he Society has published The Prospect for Housing 
a report on tuture housing needs (ommis toned from C olin 
Buchanan & Partners 

□ I he decision has been taken to construct a new administrative 
centre in Swindon to house 1 he Society s computer installation 
and support departments 

□ The Society has established a new Divisional Board ic 1 Wales 
adding to those for Scotland and Northern Irelind 

Please write for a copy of this Annual Report and details of 
Nattomoidt s attractive sen ttigs plans 


RECOMMEND NATIONWIDE FOR SAVINGS, 
INVESTMENT AND HOUSE PURCHASE 


A 

Nationwide 


Building society 

Britain^ third largest building society 


Head Office New Oxford House. High Hoiborn, 
London WC1V 6PW Tel 01 -242 8822 


Authorised for Investment by Trustees 
Member of the Building Societies Association 


Marine MbMantft new Paris 
branch is not hard to find. 



Marine Midland has just opened a new branch at 
17 Place Venddme, an address well known to both 
American and European businessmen Now we can offer 
your business complete banking service 

Including Local currency or Eurodollar financing 
French franc or dollar-deposit accounts Introductions to 
local businessmen and Government officials 
Remittances in all free-world currency Foreign- 
exchange transactions Facts on taxes, labor, credit and 
investments As well as import-export opportunities 
The kind of help only a Full-Service bank can give you 
Marine Midland Bank—New York is the largest bank 
in the $9-billion Marine Midland banking system with 
274 offices in 177 cities and towns throughout New York 
When you re in Paris, drop in and visit Andr6 J 
Plagnol and Aim6 P Ferzan vice presidents, at our new 
address (Tel 742-5397) 

Marine Midland can steer your business on a 
profitable course 
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Frankfurt Hong Kong Madrid Mexico City Panama City Roma 
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Man-made fibres 

Price of being nice 

There is too much man-made fibre- 
producing capacity in Britain, 
Germany, Japan, Czechoslovakia and 
America—and too few customers. The 
plants commissioned in the heyday of 
three years ago have all come on stream 
and are capable of satisfying demand 
for the next three years. Imperial Che¬ 
mical Industries made fibre profits of 
£14111 in 1970, but only £5m on an 
increased turnover in 1971. And it has 
had to write £5701 off its capital inves¬ 
ted in making and processing nylon 
and polyester, £3901 from British 
Nylon Spinners and £i8m from 
Qualitex. 

The blame is being put on Presi¬ 
dent Nixon. Since his August measures, 
the price of flat polyester yarn has 
dropped by about a quarter, and much 
of the Japanese output has been 
diverted to Europe, which was already 
suffering from a glut. But this does not 
really explain the odd fact that IC 1 
paid £i3m in October for Qualitex, 
the yarn processors, and a few months 
later decided that the company was 
worth minus £501 when bought. 

Qualitex’s hard assets were, accord¬ 
ing to its balance sheet, precisely zero— 
but there was a signed and sealed 
profit forecast of £1.5111. Then, in 
the 10 weeks from the date Qualitex 
was bought to the end of 1971, it lost 


British traffic 


The number of cars on the road rose 
by nearly 5 per cent to over 12m last 
year. Add to this 2m vans, lorries, 
buses, 3-wheelers and the like and 
1 m motor-bikes and you get a density 
of 72 vehicles per mile of road (exclud¬ 
ing tractors etc), compared with 48 
in 1961 and 23 in 1951. 


1961 

Total: 10 Dm 


Figures show vehicles 
ift un in millions 


1971 

Totol: 15Sm 



a cool £xm. ICI decided that Qualitex 
was a duck that it had to help, since 
Qualitex had previously been ICI’s 
agent in saving Klinger. 

The hardliners would point to the 
whole salvage exercise as showing the 
dangers of giving sick fowl a rescue 
kit ; it is expensive and prolongs die 
agony. The kindly gentlemen in Mill- 
bank would say that the only way of 
keeping the loyalty of end-customers 
in the textile industry was to buy up 
the yarn processors, who are the 
middlemen in the relationship. But 
that nice excuse has been overtaken 
by die technical advances made by 
ICI itself; the independent processor 
has been made virtually redundant. 

After it had paid all that money to 
get Qualitex (and the yarn processing 
pieces of Carrington Viyella, costing 
another £iom), ICI decided not to 
exploit this technical advance to the 
full. What, ICI thought, will happen 
to all those other nice customers of 
ours who are using the old-fashioned 
process to turn our polyester into super- 
branded Crimplene ? They might go 
to the Japanese and the Czechs and 
flood the market. So ICI is now in 
the unhappy position of subsidising 
them to produce Crimplene at higher 
prices than ICI can make it. Some of 
the people in ICI’s new yam processing 
group, Intex, objected so strongly to 
this approach that they resigned. 

Engineering _ 

Tell me the old, 
old story _ 

The board of British Ley land spent 
much of Thursday deciding how to 
retreat from its threat 'to close down its 
Baithgate plant if the strike there 
persists, and in the end fixed a meeting 
for Saturday wiith the main unions. 
The threat had had no visible effect in 
Bathgate, so the strike continued—and 
British Ley land’s ever-mibtant shop 
stewards began to say they would 
extend it to other plants. Anyway, 
there are very serious doubts far 
beyond West Lothian whether British 
Leylaind can really afford to lose all 
production of tractors and some light 
trucks whidh the unions would not 
allow to be transferred from Bathgate 
to other BLMC plants. 

If much more production is lost, 
some lucrative contracts may disappear, 
especially a £im contract for trucks for 
Kenya. Thus the board is caught 
between two fires. On Monday the shop 
stewards had obtained an overwhelm¬ 


ing vote to continue the eight-week 
strike and reject the company’s offer 
of a £3 rise. The 3,000 production 
workers want £8 on their present 
£32.30 a week to get closer to parity 
with the Midlands. It is the usual old 
argument. 

The pay war in engineering as a 
whole hotted up this week. The 
engineering union’s national executive 
had ordered that by Wednesday all 
local officials should claim a 40 per 
cent increase in wages from all com¬ 
panies. By the end of the week it was 
estimated that this had been done. 
But it raised some feelings of solidarity 
among the employers. Most are deter¬ 
mined to stick to their federation’s 
line of offering 7 per cent or so on 
basic rates. They are also policing their 
brother employers to see none steps 
out of line. The most like’y union 
tactic will be to pick off the key com¬ 
panies singly, with British Leyland at 
the top of die list. 

Shops 

Power counts 

The power cuts changed shopping 
habits while they lasted. Housewives 
bought locally and brought a boom to 
the small comer shops. The Spar Vivo 
voluntary chain, whose 3,000 members 
are mainly small grocers, were reporting 
getting on for a fifth more trade than 
they did this time last year, and sales 
were rising at 4.2 per cent a week. The 
biggest gains were in the mining areas; 
in Nottingham, Spar Vivo shops 
chalked up increases of more thafi 9 
per cent in the week. Food shops in 
town centres showed a corresponding 
decrease. The Fine Fare chain reckons 
to have lost 5 per cent or so of sales 
during the blackout weeks. 

London stores felt the pinch keenly. 
Even in the John Lewis Partnership, 
which had been maintaining a growth 
rate of 15 per cent over last year, sales 
suddenly went flat in the big Oxford 
Street store. This is an example of what 
can happen to a shop without its own 
generator; during power cuts, John 
Lewis had to shut while stores like 
Harrods blazed on. British Home Stores 
found that gains at generator-equipped 
branches just about balanced losses at 
other branches. Surprisingly, shoppers 
did not stop buying electrical goods. 
For Currys, the nationwide chain of 
electrical shops, it has been business as 
usual with radios selling particularly 
well. Otherwise no one has noticed any 
marked shift to gas cookers, but woolly 
cardigans walked out of the shops. 
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When the dullest metals shine 

Prices of the four base metals, copper, 


zinc, lead and tin, have all blossomed 
unexpectedly in the past month. Since 
the four together have an importance in 
world trade second only to oil, the 
sudden surge is a sign that tiie world's 
industrial health is well on the way to 
recovery. For a year industrial users 
have eked out their own metal stocks 
rather than buying in the open markets, 
watching with satisfaction as world 
prices dwindled. But the corner had 
to he turned and now consumers are 
rushing hack to buy while prices are 
still ]ow\ Many of them will l>e 
disappointed. 

The price rise lias occurred on both 
sides of the Atlantic. In the United 
States, where they are controlled largely 
by producer cartels, lead, zinc and 
copper prices have all been officially 
raised in the past fom weeks, while 
ou the London metal exchange, which 
acts as a free market for the rest of 
the world, prices have outpaced those 
in America. Consumer demand, there¬ 
fore, is picking up throughout the free 
world. 

The most spectacular performer has 


Copper prices 



been lead, usually the dreariest of 
metals. After a bad year in which 
American and European producers cut 
hack their output drastically, lead 
prices have gone up from £85 a ton 
three months ago to today's cash price 
of £123 a ton. World consumption is 
now expected to be 3 per cent up on 
[971's 3.7m tons, despite growing 

restrictions on the metal’s use in petrol. 
A fall in the United States stocks of 
zinc and an end of a period of severe 
retrenchment in zinc smelting have 
pushed the price of the metal to its 
highest level since 1932. 

But the most important shift is in 
copper which, having fallen by 45 per 
cent from its high in 1970, is now' 
looking firm again, at £440 a ton. 
Copper's hopes for a massive increase 
in consumption have been the worst 
hit by the industrial slack of the past 
year, and many mining companies that 
made ambitious expansion plans during 
the heady days of 1970 have been 
badly caught out. Coppers recovery 
is still uncertain. Stocks hanging over 
the London metal exchange are at their 
record levels of 140,000 tons glutting 
ware)louses throughout Europe. 

The possibility of a strong recovery' 
in the copper price during the next 
two years has already sent speculators 
scuttling hack to the market, w'hile in 
the past week the share prices of 
mining houses quoted both on Wall 
Street and the London exchange are 
making sudden recoveries after ranking 
among the markets’ weakest stocks. 
Since the daily price on the London 
metal exchange fixes the price of all 
world trade in copper, the smallest 
improvement quickly shows through in 
a mining company’s profits. By the 
same token, however, metal users w'ho 
fixed their prices in 1970 have seen 
their profit margins grow wider as 
their raw material prices collapsed ; a 


reversal on the see-saw of commodity 
markets is now due. 

An improvement in the price of 
copper (and to a lesser extent that of 
tin which, though high, is controlled 
by a buffer stock) will come as a great 
boon to producers in the developing 
world. The low metal prices of the 
past year have saved Britain about 
£23111 a year across the balance of 
payments. Japan has saved almost 
twice this amount. The losers have 
been the producers: Zambia, Zaire, 
Peru and ("bile, all of which are 
encountering severe balance of pay¬ 
ments problems because of the low- 
copper price. Any hopes that this will 
return shortly to the £730 a ton level 
are unfounded ; hut even the small 
recovery of the past weeks is an opti¬ 
mistic sign for them and for the 
expansion of w-orld trade. 

Japan _ 

Quite a quake 

Tokyo 

A long, rolling earthquake hit Tokyo 
at just aftei six o'clock on Tuesday 
evening. 'Hie city's glossiest and tallest 
hotel, the Keio Plaza, rocked up ami 
down its 30 floors. The bullet train 
service to Osaka stopped for two hours, 
while engineers looked over the lines. 
But after that there was no damage 
of note to report : a single house 
destroyed by fire, that was all. 

AH, at least, for the moment. The 
Japanese are never in any mood to be 
complacent about earthquakes. They 
know that they still have no defence 
against what in time seems inevitable. 
After the Los Angeles earthquake 
last year, Japanese experts said that 
a quake of similar strength might have 
caused 30,000 to 100,000 deaths in 
crowded Tokyo. These would have 
been especially heavy in the down* 
town districts and caused mainly 
by fire ; but it is not only fire that the 
Japanese fear. The first worry is the 
shock itself. The Japanese Earthquake 
Prediction Liaison Council, ' whose 
growing influence is a sign of Tokyo’s 
growing alarm, decided after the F° s 
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Getting worried in the Ginza 


Angeles quake that there was no such 
thing as an earthquake-proof building. 

The Japanese have further reasons 
to be scared. It is reckoned that a 
major quake occurs in Tokyo about 
every 40 years. The last one was in 
1931. In the interval, a store of destruc¬ 
tive energy has accumulated beneath 
the part of the earth’s crust running 
right through the heart of the city. 
This is now thought sufficient to cause 
an earthquake of magnitude seven on 
the Japanese scale. Tuesday’s shake 
reached six, but only on Hachijojima, 
a tiny island 100 miles south of Tokyo. 
In Tokyo itself it went only to four, 
whkh is disturbing enough if you live 
and work there. 

Mitsubishi Trust and Banking last 
year set up a study group to research 
the effect of big earthquakes on tall 
buildings. Until 1965 no building was 
permitted in Tokyo over 10 floors 
high. The prohibition was then thrust 
aside. Now Tokyo has a dozen very 
tall buildings, as well as a network of 
winding elevated expressways skewer¬ 
ing in and out of the major centres. 
Would these fall flat on the ground, 
as they did in Los Angeles ? Could the 
dozens of refineries and power plants 
in the city withstand even a moderate 
quake ? The Japanese have yet to find 
nut. The monster Tokyo quake of 1923 
>ct the economy in ruins, provoked a 
f un on the banks, and ended the first 
tnajor era of economic prosperity in 
Japanese history. The science of bulld¬ 
og foundations has progressed quite 
a bit since then* But enough to make 
skyscraper Tokyo safe ? 
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Trisiar _ 

It's bargain time 

Whatever airlines may say, price is 
not the deciding factor When it comes 
to buying aircraft. The offer of a 
10 per cent discount has not been 
enough to tempt British European Air¬ 
ways into ordering Tristars from Lock¬ 
heed. The offer was conditional on a 
quick order ; Lockheed’s order book 
stands at just over 100 firm sales, a 
level that could show the maximum 
possible loss on the Tristar programme. 
The capture of a large customer like 
BE A would make Lockheed’s financial 
future look a great deal more secure 
Chan many people believe it is now. 
BEA and the Japanese airlines are, as 
it happens, the only large customers 
left to capture. Lockheed is prepared 
to pay quite a price for either of them. 

BEA’s reasons for delay lie in the 
difficulty of predicting what will 
happen to air traffic by the mid-1970s, 
when it wants delivery of new jets. 
Last year was a dreadful one in 
Europe, as it was everywhere else. 
Around 12 per cent more capacity had 
been put on, but traffic grew hardly 
at all. Loads felt and aircraft were 
flying more than ha’f empty. This 
could be just one bad year, but if it 
•is the Start of a trend towards a much 
flatter rate of growth, BEA warns to 
know before it commits itself. The 
European airbus is in some ways 
technically the better choice for BEA, 
but air bus orders would have to be 
placed quickly to get the version that 
it wants in time. The Tristar’s attrac¬ 
tion has been that since BEA would 
be buying the standard version, it 
could put off the date of ordering and 
still get quick delivery. That is 
precisely what Lockheed has been 
trying, so far unsuccessfully, to avoid. 

Soviet Jews _ 

Flowing with .. . 

Jerusalem 

Last year 43,000 immigrants arrived 
in Israel, including the first sizeable 
contingent from Russia. A further 
63,000 are expected this year, in a 
country with a population still short 
of 3m. In Chicago last week the 
Israeli finance minister, Mr Pinhas 
Sapir, told American Jewry—which 
has been lobbying noisily for more 
Jews to be allowed out of Russia— 
that the financial strain cannot be 
carried without more American help. 

The cost of an immigrant is nearly 



£4,000. This will mean £250111 for 
this year’s contingent, made up of: 


£m 

Jobs 140 

Housing 77 

Transport and reception centres 
to learn Hebrew 24 

Education and health 6.5 


The foreign currency element in this 
will be about £8ttm. 

There should not, on paper, be 
special trouble alx>ut absorbing the 
immigrants. None of them much fancy 
farming; most, eventually find their 
way into manufacturing and service 
industries. Most of the 10,000 wage- 
earning jobs on offer are for labourers 
in industries like building that do not 
appeal to the newcomers at all, 40 per 
cent of whom are highly educated 
(Jews from Georgia being the excep¬ 
tion), Housing presents particular diffi¬ 
culties for the Russians, few of whom 
are in a position to use the govern¬ 
ment’s easy mortgage scheme of up to 
£4,600 in Jerusalem and £3,700 
outside it. 

They are generally offered what is 
known, unflatteringly, as “standard ” 
housing either in development areas 
or on the fringes of cities ; these are 
modest-sized flats that cost an average 
of £5,800 to build in Jerusalem and 
£4,200 outside it and are let at 
heavily subsidised rents of around £135 
a year. However much these Russian 
Jews disliked the Soviet system 
they left behind them, in education 
and outlook they remain ultra left- 
wing by Israeli standards. The more 
Russia lets out, the more they will 
create a ginger group of the left, the 
consequences of which worry the 
Israeli government more than they do 
American Jewry—which is less likely to 
have thought the matter out. 



Russian Jews: $10,000 each 











The following are extracts from the Statement by the 
Chairman , Mr. E. O. Faulkner: 


The profit of Lloyds Bazik and its subsidiaries 
for the year, b efore an exceptional profit on 
the realisation of a trade investment and 
taxation, amounted to £51.7 million. To this 
we add £6.7 million in respect of our there of 
the prow of our modeled companies so that 
the consolidated profit is £58.4 million before 
taxation. 

This figure reflects the greeter resources 
of the Group and their successful 
employment tod is satisfactory Against a 
background of foiling interest rates and 
inexorably rising costs. 

The interim dividend paid last August was 
7 % (1970- 6 %). X97X has been a successful 
year and the board has recommended a final 
dividend of 9% (X970: 8 %) making a total 
distribution of 16% for the year (1970:14%). 

I feel that shareholders should be made 
aware of the uncertainties concerning the 
current year. The new methods of monetary 
control have been in force only since last 
September. At the time, the clearing banks 
were all in an exceptionally liquid position. 
Business confidence has not yet returned and, 
until it does, our advances, which are our 
largest earning asset, are not likely to show 
any significant increase. 

This position could however change 
quickly and if that happens we may be faced 
with two conflicting factors which affect 
profits. On the one hand we can reasonably 
hope for increased earnings from higher 
lending as the year progresses: on the other, 
we cannot rule out the possibility of having 
to pay more to attract new deposits. 

Banking and the economy 

The new methods of credit control constitute 
a move which is greatly to be welcomed by 
bankers and their customers alike. Up to mid- 
September, we had endured for some years 
both a ceiling on our lending and official 
'guidance* on priorities. 

As a result of abandoning the inter-bank 
agreement on interest rates, we are free to 
determine our individual rates both for 
deposits lodged with us and for our advances. 
We find the prospect at (nee inciting and 
unfamiliar; we have much to learn and re¬ 
learn in tactical banking techniques; but at 
least we are free now to compete on equal 
terms with those who in past years have been 
less fettered. 

On the lending side it has been refreshing 
once again to be free to seek to help and 
support the smaller businesses, the growth of 
which is so important to die future economy 
of the country, and to be more able to meet 
the demands of the private customer. 

Last year I referred to the low level of 
business liquidity and my disquiet at the 
depressed rate of capital investment by 
industry. Since then, there has been a 
reduction in borrowings by our own industrial 
and commercial customers of an abruptness 
and ektent which was quite unexpected. 
Company liquidity is now greater, but even 
w> and despite measures by the Government 
intended to stimulate the economy, major 
capital investment by industry is slow to 
revive, though there are now some welcome 
signs that an improvement in this respect will 
occur later this year. 

With so many industrial and commercial 
customers drawing less than is normal upon 


the facilities arranged for them, the bank's 
own liquidity increased significantly during 
1971 and at the year-end it was still high. 
However, when business confidence returns, 
when stocks are rebuilt and major new capital 
investment is once again undertaken by 
industry, our liquidity could fall sharply. 

It has become clear to us that many of our 
private customers would prefer to borrow for 
the purchase of durable goods or to meet some 
large item of expenditure by way of personal 
loan. Although the cost is higher than that of 
an overdraft, it seems that the regularity of 
repayment by instalments of a fixed amount is 
convenient to them. We therefore introduced 
m November a personal loan scheme offering 
terms designed to meet the wishes of those 
customers who prefer a personal loan to 
normal overdraft facilities which are, of 
course, still available. 

Joint credit card 

In April, the bank joined with Midland and 
National Westminster Banks in announcing 
proposals for a new credit card. ACCESS, as 
the card is to be known, will be a major 
undertaking and a jointly owned company 
has been incorporated for marketing and 
computer processing. 

The card will offer an important extension 
to our services, providing a modern and simple 
method of settling accounts with automatic 
access to revolving credit facilities. Each bank 
will operate an independent credit plan for 
its own cardholders. 

A considerable amount of preparatory 
work has already been completed and it is 
anticipated that the scheme will be laun Jied 
later this year or early in 1973. 

Cash dispensers 

I referred last year to the completion of our 
programme of computer accounting in all our 
branches. This has enabled us to plan the 
introduction of a new type of cash dispenser 
which will be linked to the computer system 
and will enable any customer to obtain 
variable amounts of cash at any dispenser. 

Some 600 of these Cashpoint machines 
have been ordered and installations are to 
start before the end of 1972. Initially, they 
will be inside our branches in order to relieve 
pressure at our counters and to enable 
cashiers to give greater personal attention to 
individual customers* needs. At a later stage, 
we plan to install them outside selected 
branches and other developments are 
thereafter possible. 

Subsidiary and 
associated companies 

Lloyds & Bolsa International Bank 
Limited. 

Last year 1 described the steps which led to 
the merger then proposed between Lloyds 
Bank Europe and Bank of London & South 
America Limited to form a new international 
bank, Lloyds & Bolsa International Bank 
Limited (LBI). 

The integration of the two businesses is a 
complex task. It is progressing steadily and 
though it is not likely to be completed until 
the end of 1972, the greater part of the 


banking operations of the two component 
banks in London was merged on 
30 September. 

The LBI Group has recently reported a 
net profit after tax of £7*67^,000 foi the 
period to 30 September. This was earned by 
its various components for different periods 
but the profit represents approximately 
£8 million on an annual basis. 

National A Grindlays Holdings Limited. 
In the last two years there has been a 
substantial expansion of the international 
business of National & Grindlays Bank Group. 
This includes commercial banking operations 
in London, the Indian sub-continent, East 
and Central Africa, Cyprus and the Middle 
East, the merchant banking operations in 
London, India, Pakistan, Kenya, France and 
Switzerland. 

The bank’s overseas contacts and overseas 
operations are being expanded by 
representative offices and by the purchase of 
interest in other banks in new areas. Interests 
in two banking institutions in Nigeria have 
been acquired and a representative office is 
being opened in Japan. 

The unaudited Group profit for the first 
six months of 1971 shows a substantial 
improvement over the corresponding period 
m1970. 

Lloyds and Scottish Limited. 

Very satisfactory progress was again made by 
this company in the year ended 30 September 
1971, with a profit increase before tax, of 
37.7° 0 The dividend for the year was raised 
from i6° 0 toi7l%. 

Smce the removal of credit controls, 
further growth has taken place in the field of 
consumer finance and, although the Group 
faces strong comfwtition, its vigorous 
management will ensure that opportunities for 
enlarging its business will be exploited to the 
full. 

Lloyds Associated Banking Company 
Limited. 

This wholly owned subsidiary became 
operational on 29 March 1971* with a capital 
of £1 million and started to bid for sterling 
deposits in the London money market. At the 
close of its first financial period on 30 
September it had deposits of £125 million 
and showed a trading profit before tax of 
£84,000. 

By the end of the year its capital had been 
increased to £5 million, and its deposits 
exceeded £200 million. The company has 
thus made an encouraging start. 

Staff 

The formidable task of job evaluation has 
been completed and a new salary structure 
thereafter adopted, by which remuneration is 
related to performance and responsibility 
rather than to age and length of service. 

1971 has been an exacting year for our 
staff throughout the country and they 
have, as always, responded loyally to all 
demands made upon them. Decimalisation, 
was an added burden, but detailed planning 
ensured that is was carried through smoothly 
and successfully. I know that shareholders 
will join me in expressing warm thanks to our 
staff, men and women, clerical and non¬ 
clerical, for their excellent service during the 
year and for their staunchness under the 
threat of vicious criminal attacks. 
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Italy 

Unions unite— 
or will they? 

Rome 

With a general election now due on 
May 7th, the programme for merging 
Italy’s three main trade union con- 
federations into one could well have 
a setback. The decision to set up a 
new single confederation next February 
• was railroaded through by union 
leaders at a joint congress in Florence 
last November. It has already come 
under attack from important minorities 
of the catholic CISL (Gonfcderazione 
Italiana dei Sindacati dei Lavoratori) 
and the social democrat UIL (Unione 
Italiana del Lavoro). These unions were 
set up in the 1940s to counteract the 
dominance by communists and fellow- 
travellers of the CGIL (Confederazione 
Generate Italiana del Lavoro), still 
numerically the strongest of the three. 
Times have changed, and leaders of 
all three groups have tried to dispel 
fears about the communist trojan 
horse ; to that end, the CGIL’s leader, 
Signor Luciano Lama, will give up his 
place on the communist party’s central 
committee next February. All the 
same, many non-communist trade 
unionists fear that the new joint ven¬ 
ture would quickly fall under com¬ 
munist direction. The strains of the 
forthcoming election campaign, with 
communists, socialists and democrats 
accentuating their traditional and 
antagonistic Characteristics, can only 
work against unification of the unions. 

Italy’s unions have been enjoying 
a heady power in the past three years. 
But they are now reluctantly recog¬ 
nising that their major success was 
little more than a pyrrhic victory. If 
they had been content with the out¬ 
come of that w hot autumn ” of 1969, 
when more than 4m key industrial 
workers got wage increases averaging 
20 per cent, all might have been well. 
But the wave after wake of strikes 
which have followed in the past two 
years have sent industry reeling, 
business confidence sagging and unem¬ 
ployment soaring ; and brought a price 
inflation that has nullified the wage 
rises. The immediate result is that the 
unions will not be in a strong position 
this autumn when the same national 
wage contracts as in 1969 come up for 
renewal. 

The vast majority of big indus¬ 
trialists are in favour of a single con¬ 
federation. Confindustria, the 
employers’ association, with whom the 
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unions, unusually, have , been holding a 
series of talks, sees a benefit in a single, 
but responsible, interlocutor, so that 
bargaining between the two sides could 
lead to enforceable agreements. The 
unions, however, are divided in their 
attitude to dialogues with the 
employers : the CGIL is less favour¬ 
able towards them than the other two 
confederations, while the militant 
engineering unions, affiliated to all 
three confederations, seem intransi¬ 
gent^ hostile. On the other hand, the 
engineering, chemical and steel unions 
are among the most ardent advocates 
of unification at almost any price and 
as quickly as possible. 

But even some advocates were admit¬ 
ting in private this week that the 
chances of going ahead with unifica¬ 
tion at all, let alone according to 
schedule, are only. 50:50. This may 
be a shade pessimistic, but there could 
be a longer run-up to the formal merger 
than is now scheduled. 

Post offices. _ 

Dear in Germany... 

The German post office announced on 
Monday it will raise prices by more 
than 11 per cent from July 1st. This 
will be the second increase to be 
imposed on its increasingly irritated 
customers in little more than a year. 
Ordinary letters, untouched in the last 
round of increases, will go up by a full 
third. The telephone rental will be 
pushed up by 44 per cent to £38 a 
year. The post office argues that the 
present charge does not even pay the 
interest on the £500 it spends on each 
new telephone connection—which is no 
help with its waiting list of nearly a 
million. STD long distance calls at 
night—the cheap tariff—are going 
up by 66 per cent. 

Although the price rises should 
produce an extra £250111 a year, they 
will not cover the post office’s runaway 
revenue gap, which was of the order of 
£200111 last year. (Only three years ago 
it was in the black.) The prospective 
loss for this year was another £200111 
before the decision to raise prices, but 
also before allowing for wage increases 
which may well eat up as much as the 
extra charges will bring in. 

German customers sure preparing 
themselves for battle. The mail order 
houses have threatened to take their 
business away and organise their own 
distribution system. The users* council 
is arguing that if the German post 
office had rationalised as much as the 
Swiss, it could be effortlessly in the 
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Maybe I should try pigeons 


black. Although draft legislation to 
turn the post office into a corporation 
largely independent of government 
control is now going through, Herr 
Brandt’s government is unlikely to 
allow the post office to turn itself into a 
ruthlessly commercial organisation. 
Back in Britain, the post office chair¬ 
man, Mr Bill Ryland—who on 
Wednesday proposed increasing phone 
connection charges from £25 to £35 
and raising rentals 'by £2 'a year to 
make an extra £3001—must be 
deriving a certain amount of comfort 
from the German goings-on. 


... but worse in 
France 

Paris 

The French spend even more time than 
the Germans grumbling about their 
telephone system, and with more reason, 
French telephones are die least auto¬ 
mated and the most expensive in 
Europe, They are also very hard, to 
get. Only eight out of every hundred 
Frenchmen have one, and a year’s 
wait is quite usual. 

Now, under the EEC plan which. 
went into operation last year, France 
is committed to a massive improvement 
in its telephones. By 1977, the state- 
owned post office (the PTT) hopes to 
have the whole system automated, and 
to double the number of telephones to 
9m. A main problem is finance: the 
plan calls for the system to expand by 
25 per cent a year, bijt the post office 
budget allows for only a 20 per cent 
increase in investment in the current 
year. Altogether the expansion could 
cost £2.7 billion, of which the PTT can 
provide only £2 billion from resources 
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Barclays 1971: 

A taste of freedom 


The state of emergency and consequent difficulties in the 
printing industry have delayed the distribution to Stockholders of 
the full Report and Accounts and it is not possible to publish 
these here in sufficient detail to present a coherent whole. 

Extracts from the Address to the Stockholders of the 
Chairman, Sir John Thomson, are given be/ow. 

Our profits for the year 1971 were even less predictable 
than usual. In former times, they fell almost automatically with a 
drop in Bank Rate, but this year, despite a fall of nearly 1 j points 
in average Bank Rate, there was a 26% increase in Group 
profits after tax. 

Scrip Issue 

We propose to increase our authorised capital by £120 
million and double our issued ordinary capital. This would mean 
that our ordinary stockholders would receive without payment 
an extra pound nominal of stock for every pound they hold 
at present. 

Competition and Credit Control 

It would be churlish indeed to carp at the new rules for 
competition and credit control; after all, we have for long enough 
been pleading for release from the shackles of quantitative 
restrictions so that we could “get into business" again. We still have 
a grievance in that certain competitors for personal savings have 
an unfair start; nevertheless we have much more freedom of 
competition. 

The Branch Manager and the Specialist 

Much has been written about our future role with a 
tendency in some quarters to predict that we shall be run by 
specialists and that every important decision will be taken 
centrally. My own view is that we must ensure that we do not 
throw away two immensely valuable assets: first the loyalty, 
efficiency and local knowledge of our staff and, secondly, our 
wide network of branches. 

The Branch Manager and his deputies will continue to be of 
the utmost importance. The ordinary customer will increasingly 
require sympathetic and skilful understanding of his needs and 
frequent quick decisions. It is important that we should train 
our staff not to be slaves of historical statistics of past performance, 
but truly to understand cash flow and the assessment of future 
prospects. 

With high branch costs we shall use our network to 
introduce business to our service companies. Branch staff 


cannot be expected to be experts in each field but they must 
recognise which customer can make good use of the facilities 
that are available in the Group. They will more than ever need to be 
good judges of users of consumer credit, and wise instalment 
lending will not only benefit the borrower but also provide an 
excellent source of Bank liquidity. 

Traditional shortterm lending is now supplemented at 
branch level by medium term loans for both private and business 
customers. Larger loans for extended periods are offered by 
Barclays Bank (London and International), which has also 
entered into the field of merchant banking 

New Structure 

From 1 st January 1972, we have adopted a new structure 
for the Group. The business had grown to such an extent that the 
old framework of higher control would have come under strain. 
The Board of Barclays Bank Limited combined the role of Group 
holding company with management of the domestic clearing 
bank It has retained the former function but handed the latter 
overtoaU.K Management Company Mr Timothy Bevan is 
Chairman of the Management Company and Mr. A.F. Tuke has 
become Chairman of Barclays Bank International (formerly 
D C.O.), now a wholly owned subsidiary. The assets and 
liabilities of Barclays Bank Limited remain in the company so that 
it* status and the backing of its deposits remain unaltered. 

Sir Frederic Seebohm, previously Chairman of International, 
is working closely with me as senior Deputy Chairman of 
Barclays Bank L imited in the co-ordination and planning of the 
Group Our other Deputy Chairman. Mr W.G. Bryan, is 
supervising our Financial Services Division which represents a 
group of companies of increasing importance. 

Confidence end Demend 

However trite it may be to say so, confidence, or lack of it, 
remains through the generations an overriding factor In our 
commerce Without a return of confidence there is little prospect 
of curing unemployment which is the most deplorable of economic 
diseases. A change of mood and a hint that order book queues are 
forming could have a rapid and cumulative effect. 

It may be a bit complacent to assume that London has 
built up such an outstanding expertise that it will automatically 
remain the financial centre of Europe when we Join the Common 
Market. London, however, has a good start and with skill and 
invention could remain in the lead, given sufficient scope by the 
politicians and freedom from too much bureaucracy In the E.E.C. 

I cannot see banking as a dull occupation for many years to come. 



BARCLAYS 


Barclays Bank Limited, 

64 Lombard Street London E.C.3 
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Multinational 

Business 


Multinational Business is the Economist Intelligence Unit’s 
new quarterly guide to the fast-developing phenomenon of 
multinational corporate enterprise. 

The only publication of its kind, Multinational Business 
records and comments analytically on the main issues and trends 
affecting world-wide business. 

Each issue also carries multinational business indices and 
three specially-written articles—one of which is normally 
an important case study. 

The first issue carried articles on Trade Unions and The annual subscription is £40 (us $100). 

Multinational Companies, The Revolution in Euro-banking, and Single copies £15 (us $37.50). 

A Study of the Problems of Entering the American Market. Airmail postage £ 2 . 75 (US $5.75) extra. 


Please enter.subscription(s) 

to Multinational Business 

□ Please send by airmail 

□ Remittance enclosed □ Please send invoice 

Please send to 

any of the seven addresses below 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

Spencer House, 27 St James's Place, London SWA 1NT 



Name of subscriber: 
Address for publications:. 


The second issue (out at the beginning of March) 
contains special articles on:— 

CONTROLLING THE MULTINATIONAL 
CORPORATION: IS IT NECESSARY? 

CORPORATE TAX IN FLUX 

The UK is Not the Only Country in Europe 

Changing its Profits Tax System 

A FAMILY BUSINESS GROWS UP 
Evolution and Adaptation at Philips: A Case Study 


F.FP 


633 Third Avenue, New \ork, NY J00I7 
Pasco de la Reforma, 116-801, Mexico 6 DF 
137 Avenue Louise, Brussels 1030 


309 Surrey House, 35 Rissik Street, Johannesburg j 

14th Floor, MSA Building, Robinson Road, Singapore AM■* 
37 Queen Street, Melbourne, Victoria 3000 
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which it can tap itself. It will therefore 
probably have to rely heavily on the 
system of commercial lease-backs from 
private finance groups: an interesting 
method of financing pilblic authorities 
increasingly practised in America, 
where some commercial developers even 
put up street lighting and lease it back 
to local government. Until the late 
1960s, the French telephone system, 
vuch as it was, financed all investment 
m telephones from its own resources. 
Since then two private companies, 
Fmextel and Codetel, each sponsored 
by a group of banks, have sprung up 
with 'the explicit purpose of financing 
telephones. They issued bonds and 
shares Which were eagerly bought by 
more 'than 100,000 French investors, 
amd the two companies now account 
for 20 per cent of telephone finance in 
France. They buy the equipment that 
the PTT or individual telephone sub¬ 
scribers need and then lease it out. 
This sys/tem Of finance 'has helped to 
tut delays. It has also proved very 
profitable for the banks involved. 
Finextel produced profits of £3111 last 
year, giving a 9.5 per cent return on its 
investment. Another group, Agritel, 
specialising in the financing of rural 
telephones, is going to l>e set up 
diortly. 

Egypt’s oil _ 

Lucky strike _ 

Cairo 

If oil prospecting were a mat/tei of 
shovels and buckets, there would have 
been a Klondyke rush in Egypt this 
week. After years of frustrated explora¬ 
tion, two new oil strikes in the western 
desert have revived hopes. Drilling its 
lest hole in a concession area only 
et (ntly abandoned by Phillips, Amoco, 
•i subsidiary of Standard Indiana, has 
muck four oil-bearing formations 
belore reaching 8,000 ft ; one has 
alt eddy been proved rich enough to 
weld 3,000 barrels a day. Amoco 
expects to find more as it drills deepen 

Phillips had drilled only two holes 
m this A 1 Razzak (the provider) area 
before giving up, but Amoco claims 
seismic tests show die possibility of 
two richer fields nearby. This news 
coincided with a promising strike by 
Phillips at the Maliha location, 
farther to the west. 

The Egyptian General Petroleum 
Corporation is now hastily planning to 
witch rigs to A 1 Razzak from other 
prospecting areas, including from con¬ 
cessions that the Russians have been 
working unsuccessfully. The new strike 


is close both to the Alamein field, an 
earlier Phillips discovery, and Amoco’s 
Abu Gharadiq field, which is now being 
developed as a gas producer for Cairo 
and the Helwan industrial area. Both 
A 1 Razzak and Abu Gharadiq, which 
already has four oil-producing wells, 
can be linked relatively cheaply to the 
Alamein and Al Hamra sea terminals. 
'Phis means that by 1974 Egypt could 
be exporting high quality crude from 
Mediterranean ports, bringing it for 
the first time into direct competition 
with Libya. Cano has gone through 
earlier fits of oil fever with little to 
show at the end But the Amoco strikes 
are based on far more thorough survey 
woik than any previous exploration. 
The new finds may have an indirect 
benefit for the shareholders of other 
American oil companies. Last month 
President Sadat spoke some cautionary 
words of warning to those who are 
eager for joint Arab action against 
American oil interests. The Americans’ 
successful searches in the western 
desert may convince some more Arabs 
that he was right. 

Hot money' _ 

Bolthole closing 

Geneva 

American criminals now protected by 
the secrecy rules of Swiss banks (up 
to six months’ imprisonment for a 
banker who tells) may have to start 
looking foi other safe-deposits for their 
money. A draft treaty that the Swiss 
and Americans have been negotiating 
since 1967, which would allow their 
police forces to work together, should 
be ready for signing this year and for 
ratification next Several European 
countries have had this kind of joint 
working agreement for at least a dozen 
years, but the Americans have been 
excluded because tax evasion, which is 
a criminal offence punishable by im¬ 
prisonment in the United States and 
Britain, is merely a civil one punishable 


by fines in Europe. But “ fiscal crimes ” 
are often the only grounds on which the 
American can prosecute the barons of 
organised crime, who have taken all the 
advantages that Switzerland offers as 
a place to stash away their gains. 

Swiss hankers and businessmen are 
solidly against the draft treaty. They 
have to open then bank records now 
whenever the police get a magistrate’s 
order, and freeze the funds in any 
account they are asked to freeze. Only 
recently, Swiss magistrates took a 
block of stolen American share certifi¬ 
cates from a safe in one of the three 
big banks. The banks have no objec¬ 
tions to co-operating when the crime 
* one like murder or extortion, recog¬ 
nised in all countries. But the proposed 
treaty means that they could in future 
have to do this when the American 
authorities are trying to get at or b anised 
crime through tax offences. Bankers 
object that although the Americans 
may start by confining their inquiries 
to the proceeds of organised crime, they 
may end by using the ‘treaty to pursue 
otherwise law-abiding citizens who 
merely want to keep their capital out 
of sight of theit local tax offices. 

The Swiss government says these 
fears are groundless. It is keen enough 
to make American gangsters take their 
custom elsewhere, although it stops a 
long way short of some of the methods 
used by Bntish inquiry agents to get 
round the bank>’ secrecy rules. Last 
year, in /’affaire drs longues orcilles , 
a British detective agency, with the 
help of two retired Swiss tax officials 
who had set up their own agency in 
Geneva, tapped the telephone of a 
business associate of both the I OS and 
(bamco groups. Recently two mem¬ 
bers of the staff of a small Geneva 
banking group were taken from prison 
for closed hearings before magistrates 
because they had allegedly sold infor¬ 
mation about British account holders 
to British “ emissaries,” who were not, 
it ls thought, wholly unconnected with 
the Inland Revenue 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 


Not much bounce 

The rubber price has sunk to a 20 year 
low of 13p a kilo and is only being kept 
from falling further by heavy Malaysian 
government buying Stocks are 
increasing as a threatening surplus 
of synthetic rubber develops. The 
promise of heavy communist buying 
that would lift prices never 
materialises. The prices of plantation 
shares on world stock markets look 
precariously high. _ 


Index Percentage 

1963--100 change on 

Feb Mar one one 

23 1 month year 


All items 127.0 128.3* + 1.3 + 7.7 

Food 140.6 1424* + 0.2 + 6.3 

Fibres 98.6 98.5* + 1.5 +27.3 

Metals 182.0 185.6 + 4.2 - 0.3 

Misc. 103.4 102.8* + 1.1 - 2.8 


•Provisional 
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The market falters. Will 
the budget budge it ? 

In budget week minus three, the close at 510.0, just about where it had 
market nudged the heights of the been at the same time last week. 
Financial Times index of industrial If it still -needs re-emphasising, 
shares. It nearly made the peak—on the argument for caution exists. There 
Monday it was a mere 2.7 points off is Wilberforce for one thing. And, as 
at 519.2—and then slipped back, as the chart shows, even though the 
a result of profit-taking and the index of 30 industrial companies has 
gloomy accounts of Imperial Chemical not breached the previous peak, the 
Industries. But Unilever showed index of 651 companies of all sorts 
the glad results of the management broke through its top months ago, and 
changes discussed by The Economist is reaching new territory with each 
last week, and notched up an earnings onrush of the tide—thanks in large 
rise for the year of 23%. This is the part to the continued success of the 
kind of increase needed to fuel the bull 101 financial companies included, 
market and justify an average p/c But a bull market feeds on its 
ratio of 19.9 on historic earnings, expectations, and this time round the 
But the Shell results, on Thursday signs are good for the macroeconomic 
afternoon, were awful: the operating booster the Chancellor is expected to 
profit of £392m showed no growth, give on budget day to get a 5% growth 
and the currency adjustment lopped rate. And there are many other things 
off a further £22^111. The shares fell he might do to increase the profits 
to 3 * 5 P> but came back to 330P after of companies and decrease the taxa- 
hours. The decline in earnings will tion of shareowners, 
continue and the budget will, anyway, The more analytic brokers, the ones 
make life tougher for companies plugged in to econometric models, tend 
relying on overseas earnings. Sell Shell, to think that enough has been shelled 
thought the market. But the IT index out already—bearing in mind the time- 
regained 3.1 points on Thursday to lags before Government expenditure 



is transformed into output and employ¬ 
ment increases. The whole Government 
sector, including nationalised indus¬ 
tries, could be running a deficit of 
the order of £1.6 billion already, arid 
so these brokers look on another 
£30om of tax reliefs as quite adequate. 
But the consensus seems to expect 
a figure nearer to £6oom, bearing in 
mind, all those unemployed. Nearly 
everybody also expects a rise of at 
least 8% in the money supply in 
1972-73, and the steady expansion in 
this has been the chief cause of the 
bull market. So, for fiscal and monetary 
reasons, there is no reason to think 
that the budget will signal the bull’s 
ending. 

This year will see legislation to intro¬ 
duce a new corporation tax structure, 
designed to encourage dividend pay¬ 
outs (see page 87) ; it should be good 
for all those that are currently distri¬ 
buting up to the hilt. It will be bad 
for the ICIs with a huge gap between 
cash flow and capital expenditure. No 
one yet knows what Vat (value-added 
tax), which will also come into effect 
in 1973, will mean for companies yet. 
But everyone expects that purchase tax 
will be brought down to facilitate the 
changeover. 

There are two other pies that may 
come down from the sky for share- 
owners. The Government is pledged to 
reintroduce tax relief for interest paid 
on borrowed money; despite strong 
economic objections, it may very well 
keep the promise. That would mean 
that not only will it be easy, as now, 
for speculators to borrow money to 
buy shares ; it will also be cheaper. The 
investor will have to worry even 
less about the relationship between 
dividend yield and the interest cost 
of the borrowed money. 

Investment trusts and unit trusts ait 
also quite likely to get the exemption 
from capital gains tax that Mr Heath 
promised them seven years ago. If so, 
the trusts might rush out and sell the 
shares on which they have accum¬ 
ulated fat gains on the first day of 
the new tax year. If not, they might 
still go out and take their profits, 
more in sorrow than in anger. 
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dorit worry 

turn your problems ewer to 



SYSTEMS 


Our Sales Consultants are skilled in the art of solving 
your problems. 

We've had lots of piactice ! ! 

Our Specialities are- 

tnvoicing. Bookkeeping, Ledgers, 
Accounting, Credit Control, Stock, Costing, 
Statistics, Data Preparation. 

We can usually make considerable reductions on 
overheads and simultaneously improve productivity. 

Call a DARO Systems Consultant NOW! and let 
him do the worrying for you. It will cost you nothing 
for a preliminary consultation. 

Telephone 01 - 636 4465 or write to: 

DATA PROCESSING EQUIPMENT LTD., 

93/97 New Cavendish Street, London, W1A 2AR. 
Branches also at Manchester , Bristol and Birmingham. 
Exporter: Buromaschineiv Export GmbH 
DDR-108, Berlin. 
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SYSTEMS 


DARO Systems at the Leipzig Spring Fair, 
in Hall 17.12th-21st March. 1972. 


Are you getting 
the best return from 
your investment? 


The use of unsatisfactory 
methods of capital budgeting is 
still fairly widespread. It is in the 
interest of individual firms and the 
economy as a whole that better 
methods should be used. 

This new edition of 
’Investment appraisal’, produced by 
the National Economic Development 
Office, describes discounted cash 
flow techniques and illustrates 
possible applications. It takes into 
account the investment measures 
introduced by the government in 
October 1970 and July 1971, and 
discusses the criteria underlying 
decisions to invest in physical assets 
in private industry, including many 
points which are relevant to other 
forms of investment. 

Published by Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office ’Investment 
appraisal’ costs 20p or by post 22±p. 

Copies can be obtained from 
Government bookshops or through 
booksellers. 


Please supply copies of 

'Investment appraisal’. I enclose cheque, 
postal/money order for £ p 

ga^able to Her Majesty’s Stationery 

NAME. . 


ADDRESS. 

BLOCK CAPITALS PLEASE 


A 


Post to HMSO, PO Box 569 London SE 1 9NH. NEDO 
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Have they realty struck oil and 
natural gas in New Zealand ? 

Which is the best time of year to visit 
Australia ? 

How many Australians own their 
own homes ? 

Is it easy to get accommodation in 
Australia ? 

What proportion of Australia's 
population lives in the capital cities? 

Would you say that Australians are 
beer or wine drinkers ? 

How important are nickel and iron 
ore in Australia's future ? 

Is there colour TV in Australia ? 

Who can give you, 
the answers to all these 
questions? 

ANZ Bank! 

And that's as it should be. With over 1 # 500 
offices throughout Australia and New Zealand, 
we're in business to see that you get the facts you 
need to know about this territory as well as 
advising you on how to make those first vital 
contacts. 

Our travel service—ANZ Travel—can take 
care of all your requirements when you make that 
important trip. 

Expand your business with our help. Just 
write to us on your company letterhead and we'll 
be happy to send you any information you need. 

AHSK BANK 

AUSTRALIA AND NSW ZEALAND 
BANKING GROUP LIMITED 

Incorporating ANZ Bank and ES & A Bank 

71 Cornhill, London EC3V 3PR Tel: 01 -623 7111 




managing 

Directors 

Can now buy a new £100,000 factory 
for £55,000 and get 30% of labour costs 
for the first three years refunded. 

Increase uour profits 
bu expanding in 

Irune Heuj Touin 

★ Good industrial relations 
it Ample skilled labour 

★ Airfreight to 41 cities from 
Prestwick Airport 

★ Nearby container ports 

it New factories and warehouses 
it Serviced level sites 
it No Industrial Development 
Certificate or planning problems 
it Good new homes for executives 
and operatives 

it Golf, sailing, fishing galore 
ir Financial inducements of 
Special Development Area 
it 50% industrial de-rating 

uifeh top international 
companies such as 
ICi Bseehams 8CF 
fllonsanfco Husfcer 
Pharr International 

For details write, telephone 
or telex Dennis Kirby 
Irvine Development Corporation 
Irvine, Ayrshire, Scotland KA11 2AL 

D 

telex 778984 tel. Irvine 4100 
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Tokyo 

The Tokyo stock market at last took 
a small breather at mid-week, closing 
on Wednesday at 222.94 on the new 
index, down by i£ in two quiet trading 
days. The market has been rushing 
upwards this past two months, and 
last Saturday it penetrated the 3,000 
level on the old Dow Jones index, for 
the first time in the history of the 
exthange. Reaction to the breaking of 
this psychological barrier was inevit¬ 
able. But will it be prolonged Y 

The downside risk seems to be 
strictly limited, by the very special 
standards of the Kabutucho (Japan’s 
Wall Street). The technical position is 
as strong as iron, with the buy-to-sell 
ratio at only 4, where 10 or 11 are 
dangerous levels. Money is flush in 
Tokyo, and the latest spur to the 
market has come from the institutions 
and—spare a thought for them— 
foreign investors, venturing back into 
Tokyo after selling at much lower 
levels in December and in January. 

Construction shares, particularly 
prefab companies, have been among 
those on the go. Sekisui Prefab Homes 
dosed at Y 1,300, up 55 points, on 
Tuesday, as against ¥1,270 ten days 
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before. Misawa Homes, down in the 
second section (where the smaller 
companies are traded), has also been 
spurred along, closing at ¥2,035 on 
Tuesday, after an upwaid jump from 
Y 1,800 to Y2,100 in a week. Sekisui 
is much better regarded than its two 
competitors, Eidai Sangyo and Daiwa 
House. It has wisely avoided involve¬ 
ment in real estate, unlike Daiwa 
House. Though the real estate com¬ 
panies, such as Mitsui Real Estate, 
which closed at Y570 on Tuesday, 
should be better buys in a land which 
is overcrowded. 

The powerhouse of the market, 
however, has been Matsushita Electric, 


Imperial Shell Industries ? 


The new corporation tax system, 
designed to “ remove the discrimination 
against distributed profits ** (green 
paper, Cmnd 4360, March, 1971), 
could either have two rates of corpora¬ 
tion tax or a French “ imputation ” 
arrangement. As far • as the market is 
concerned, it does not matter which : it 
only affects foreign companies with 
branches in this country. 

The new system will ensure that the 
total of income tax and corporation 
tax on profit used for a dividend is 
equal to the rate of corporation lax 
on retentions ; the rate used for illus¬ 
tration in the green paper was 50" , 
but will be fixed in 1973, when the 
new system comes into effect. If it 
turns out to be 50% that will mean a 
large tax cut. For, at present, corpora¬ 
tion tax at 40 % plus income tax at 
3&f 0 » on gross dividends makes a 
combined total of 63^ on the pre-tax 
profit used for a dividend. On average, 
65% of profits are distributed ; the total 
burden of corporation and income tax 
is 55% of company profits. A cut to 
50% would increase net income by 11 %. 

This bonus would favour companies 
which pay out most of their earnings, 
so that property and some plantation 


companies will gain a lot. Companies 
which cover their dividend 2.3 times or 
more would actually be worse off. This 
includes sectors like construction, office 
equipment and banks, and some high¬ 
flyers like Thorn Electrical Industries 
anti BSR. But such companies may 
alter their dividend policies—which is 
what the Government wants. 

Companies that have to use foreign 
income for their dividend could have 
problems. Double tax relief for foreign 
tax is only allowed against corporation 
tax, not income tax and surtax. In the 
new system, the corporation tax rate on 
income used to pay dividends will only 
be 28 J*Vi. Since foreign tax rates 
average over 50%, nearly half of it will 
go unrelieved. So, if no arrangements 
are made to allow' double tax relief to 
“ spill over ” on to income tax, com¬ 
panies like Shell Transport and 
Trading, which have to pay dividends 
out of foreign income, will suffer. 

One solution would be for companies 
like Shell to take over a company with 
large British earnings so as to cover 
their dividend. But for the oil com¬ 
panies this would require a massive 
takeover : Imperial Chemical Industries 
would be the right size of victim. 



now Y628. This leading blue-chip 
turned in excellent results last week 
and it was time for the blue-chips to 
join in the upward scramble anyway. 
Some experts think, though, that 
Tokyo is a two-phase game in a big 
bull market. ik First the speculatives 
(like Sanko Steamship last year), then 
the blue-chips when the market is 
close to the top,” says Mr Fukuo 
Shigeta, president of Nippon Finance, 
an independent fund management 
company. If lie is right, Tokyo 
specialists had better hold on. 


International Utilities 

£rom power 
to glory 



International Utilities Corporation is 
more of a conglomerate than a utility. 
Since both these descriptions are rather 
dreary words on Wall Street just now, 
its rating has fallen well behind its 
record. This week the company 
announced a 39% earnings growth for 
1971 to $5om. Earnings per share have 
quadrupled to $3.28 over 10 years, 
and dividends have risen in each of the 
past 27 years. But the share price at 
$50 gives the company a lowly p/e 
of 15, 

The re-rating is now due. The com¬ 
pany has moved from Canada, which 
meant tax problems for the 75% of 
the investors who were American, to 
the United States. With sales over $1 
billion a year, it is within a whisker 
of joining the top 100 United States 
companies. Its utilities—electricity and 
gas in Alberta, and water in 18 
American states—account for only 
about a third of its profits ; they are 
merely the bedrock for an interesting 
cluster of activities. 

IUC is an entirely different animal 
from the opportunist wheeler-dealer 
companies that made conglomerate 
into a dirty word. Its boast is that it 
thinks and plans ahead; and the 
central think tank, plugged into com¬ 
puters and all, actually seems to think 
to good effect. The company’s objec¬ 
tive is a minimum 15% earnings 
growth per year, and its strategy is 
to hedge and balance its activities 
rather in the way that a portfolio 
manager runs a fund. 

Following the acquisition of Pacific 
Intermountain, it has become America’s 
second biggest road haulier. On sea, 
the futurologists in the think-tank 
expect an explosive demand for liquid 
gas carriers, and have the largest one 
in the world on order. 
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Building 

To be sold ? 


Building shares, already up by 118% 
in the past year, have set a heady 
pace in the great bull market. In the 
next two months, leading companies 
like Taylor Woodrow, George Wimpcy. 
and John Laing will be publishing 
results. These may not justify ebullient 
share prices. 

Taylor Woodrow has been very weak 
so far in 1972. Its 1971 profits are 
not likely to be great shakes, perhaps 
around £5|m. This would be well up 
on the 1970 figure of £4.3111, but not 
enough to send the shares much 
higher. George Wimpey, number one 
in building, looks even more vulner¬ 
able. Trading profits are still suffer¬ 
ing from its dependence on fixed-price 
public contracts plus the stagnant 
council house market. Its high p/e 
ratio of 38.3 rest:’ on its 40% stake 
in Oldham Estates (Mr Harry Hyams’s 
company, owners of Centre Point). 

Yet the general outlook for building 
in 1972 and 1973 looks brighter and 
brighter. In the last quarter of 1971 
new orders were 19% up on 1970, 
even after allowing for inflation and 
seasonal factors. The boom is still 
lopsided: private housebuilding is 
soaring, while factory building is still 
declining. Should investors stay in 
building shares ? The answer is yes, 
although even the best of the big con¬ 
tractors are holds rather than buys. The 
right policy now is probably to go for 
shares of smaller building companies, 
operating in the right sectors and with 
low p/e ratios. 

Greene and Co, the stockbrokers, in 
a recent report, pick out three such 
shares: David Charles, M. J. Gleeson 
and Sir Lindsay Parkinson. David 
Charles has the second largest profit 
margin among the top 50 builders and 
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has good property developments under 
its belt. At 12ip, it is on a p/e ratio 
of 17.7. M. J. Gleeson has an excellent 
profit record, and could gain from 
growth in reservoir building, in which 
it is the expert. At 86p it is on a p/e 
ratio of 17,1. Sir Lindsay Parkinson 
looks cheaper at a62p and a p/e ratio 
of 15.4. It does a lot of open-cast coal 
mining, which may expand drama¬ 
tically in the wake of the coal strike, 
since it is now relatively cheaper. 
Richard Costain may also gain from 
more open-cast mining, but right now 
the share price has gained most from 
the bid by Hanson Trust. 

The prospects for building material 
shares need more cautious assessment. 
Last year’s speedy, unhesitant rise has 
been followed by a period of consolida¬ 
tion, from which prices might tumble. 

Lonrho _ 

Cleared 


So the City got it wrong. Four months 
ago the stock exchange bashed one 
of its erstwhile darlings, and Lonrho’s 
equity sold at 48p on a p/e of 4. Many 
thought it should go lower. An African 
conglomerate with a handful of its 
directors under arrest, its reputable 
merchant bankers throwing in the 
sponge, no orderly books to keep track 
of its 400 companies, and a strange 
twosome in control who casually spent 
£i2m buying the revolutionary 
Wankel engine—this was deemed to 
be the stuff for suspicion. But before 
this week’s long-awaited report the 
shares were nop. The jobbers’ first 
reaction to it was to mark the stock 
down to 70p, before it edged up to 8op. 
The shares could still be cheap. 

Lonrho’s tragedy is that the City’s 
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distrust need never have been earned. 
The company has gained a clean bill of 
health from its chartered accountants 
Peat, Marwick and Mitchell. The 
patient is healthy, but weak. 

Lonrho’s main problem is one of 
liquidity. In the past five years, its 
outstanding debt rose from £1301 
to £58111. Much of this new money 
was spent on two uncertain projects. 
The purchase of the Wankel group 
in 1971 (without consulting the com¬ 
pany’s financial advisers) started the 
collapse. But the project has potential, 
and could prove very profitable. 

The second major purchase was 
more foolish. Lonrho spent £8m on 
acquiring a share in Western Platinum, 
a platinum mine on South Africa’s 
rich Merensky reef. But its calcula¬ 
tions were done in days when platinum 
was selling at £100 an ounce, more 
than twice its present level. The mar¬ 
ket price of platinum is likely to be in 
the doldrums for a long time. Although 
Western Platinum will begin sales at 
the end of this year, the company’s 
revised hopes of a 12.6% return on 
capital investment are unlikely to be 
met. Its original projections were mere 
daydreams. 

Lonrho’s next step must be to 
reorganise its top management, and to 
find some way of filling the £iom gap 
between what London sends to the 
rest of Lonrho’s commercial empire 
and what African companies are 
allowed by foreign exchange controls 
to remit. Lonrho, the accountants 
say, has “control problems.” But the 
major cause of these has been the 
company’s success. In 10 years pre¬ 
tax profits have risen from £200,000 to 
£1501, and the company has a turn¬ 
over of £20010 in 30 countries. That 
success has carried its own penalty ; 
it need do so no longer. 


Key indicators: world bourses 


London's 
ground-giving, 
after its dizzy 
advance to 519, 
seemed over by 
Thursday. Wall 
Street was 
strong, but 
Australia made 
the pace this 
week. 


Stock price indices Percentage change on 



Mar 

1971-72 

one 

one 

one record 


1 

high 

low 

week 

month 

year 

high 

London 

506.9 

519.2 

305.3 

+ 0.4 

+ 3.1 

+62.3 - 2.9 

New York 935.4 

950.8 

798.0 

+ 2.6 

+ 3.3 

+ 6.0 - 6.0 

Canada 

207.8 

20&3 

162.6 

+ 3.1 

+ 4.0 

+16.6 

- 0.2 

Australia 

546.8 

548.8 

406.0 

+ 6.8 

+ 10.8 

+15.0 -17.3 

Japan 

222.9 

224.5 

148.3 

+ 1.5 

+ 6.6 

+34.5 - 0.7 

HKong 

349.2 

406.3 

201.1 

-f 1.1 

+ 7.1 

+71.3 -14.1 

Belgium 

104.6 

106.7 

90.7 

+ 0.9 

•+ 4.4 

+ 4.7 - 2.6 

France 

73.2 

79.2 

61.6 

+ 4.3 

+ 4.7 

- 3.9 -15.0 

Germany 

111.1 

112.7 

87.6 

+ 2.8 

+ 6.1 

+ 0.7 -20.8 

Holland 

112.5 

128.0 

93.0 

- 1.8 

+ 4.6 

- 05 - 8.4 

Italy 

44.9 

60.1 

44.0 

- 1.5 

- 6.1 

-24.3 -61.6 

Sweden 

314.8 

326.3 

245.7 

+ 0.4 

- 0.7 

+145 -16.2 


Stock prices and yields are on pages 101 and 102 
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Annual Statement 

1971 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


ASSETS 

million schillings 

LIABILITIES 

Cash Holdings 

3.263 

Deposits 

24.343 

Prime Call Money with Credit Institutions 

7.253 

of which Time Deposits 13.214 


Bills Discounted 

6.110 

Savings Deposits _ 

7.7*73 

Federal Treasury Bills 

578 

Cash Bonds 

1.309 

Securities 

3.333 

Capital Stock 

1.000 

Participations 

1.239 

Surplus and Reserves 

1.267 

Loans and Advances 

15.057 

Pension Reserve 

_81J 

Transitory Items 

227 

Reserves for Taxes and Contingencies 

723 

Rea) Estate and Buildings 

108 

Transitory Items 

227 

Mortgage Business 

3.340 

Murtgage Business 

3.107 

Miscellaneous Assets 

_ 303 

Miscellaneous Liabilities 

149 



Net Profit 

102 


40.811 


40.811 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


EXPENDITURE 

million schillings 

EARNINGS 

Personnel, Social and Welfare Services, 


Net Profit brought forward from 


Pensions 

539 

previous year 

2 

Materials and Equipment 

165 

Interest and Discounts 

834 

Depreciation in respect of Real Estate and 


Commissions and Fees 

_309 

Buildings, Furniture and Fixtures 

50 

Other Earnings in excess of 


Taxes and Levies 

146 

Other Expenses 

71 

Mortgage Business 

Allocation to Reserves 

205 

..244 

Mortgage Business 

235 

Net Profit 

102 

1.451 

— 

1.451 


CREDITANSTALT- BANKVEREIN 

AUSTRIA VIENNA 
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CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 



PETROLEUM LIMITED 


HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE ADDRESS BY THE CHAIRMAN, 
.MR W. M. LEONARD, TO THE ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING HELD ON FEBRUARY u, 1972 

To say the least the year 1971 was a difficult year. We 
suffered from the aftermath of the grounding of the “ Oceanic 
Grandeur” in 1970 which caused a chain of events, stretching 
from refinery problems through the transportation and operations 
divisions to the market place, all at a heavy but non-recurring 
cost. In addition, there was a price war in Victoria. 

We were deprived of profits in excess of $Ai million because 
of the Federal Government's indigenous crude oil policy which 
forced us to pay more for Gippsland crude than any of our 
international competitors, except one. I refer to this later. 

As a result of all these exceptional and costly events, the net 
profit for the year, from all sources, showed a reduction of 
$Ai>5 million to $A6.7 million which included a capital profit 
of $A 8 million from the sale of Yellow Cabs property in Sydney. 

However, the second half year’s profits of ^ 3.84 million (with 
no capital profits) revealed improved profitability and has enabled 
your Board to recommend a steady dividend rate of 10 % per 
annum. 

We were able to maintain our share of the motor spirit market 
and sales of all products reached record levels. Our turnover 
increased by 11 . 7 %. 

During the year capital expenditure was severely restricted and 
management tightly vontrollcd all forms of expenditure and made 
many economies. 

There was a very successful $Ai 2 million debenture issue, 
opening and closing over-subscribed on the one day. 

The Company’s cash reserves at the end of the financial year 
were very sound and working capital improved by $A6.6 million. 
A glance at the balance sheet will show you that the current 
assets exceed current liabilities by $A r j.8 million, whereas, there 
was a deficit of $A2.8 million the previous year. 

Total assets now exceed $A 200 million and total capital reserves 
of the Group stand at $A 115.4 .million. 

OIL EXPLORATION & PRODUCTION : Assessment of the 
new gas discovery at Walyering, some 80 miles north of Perth, 
is continuing. 

Gas production and sales from tiie Dongara gas fields have 
increased steadily since the commissioning of the pipeline in 
November last year and have reached an average of 32 £ million 
cubic feet per day. It is anticipated that by the end of our present 
financial year, gas sales will atuin the programmed rate of 70 
million cubic feet per day. 

The Dongara gas project has been successfully executed within 
budget and on time. Its contribution to the profitability of the 
Ampol Group will increase with increased sales and the discovery 
of new gas fields. 

Barrow Island crude oil production is currently running at 
43,600 barrels per day. 

Exploration activities in Western Australia will be increased 
during the year with the introduction of a deep rig for drilling 
in Barrow Island and the renewal of offshore drilling. Wapet has 
budgeted $Ai 7 million for exploration alone in 1972 . This is the 
largest exploration budget ever approved by the participants. Some 
very critical wells will be drilled. 

MINERAL EXPLORATION: On December 3 L >97L the 
E&sterncx .raining venture was terminated by agreement among 
the participating companies. 

Exploration, however, is continuing in Western Australia, princip¬ 


ally in the Ravensthorpe district where several nickel anomalies are 
currently being assessed. Diamond drill holes on these anomolies 
have intersected nickel sulphide ore bodies, some of which are 
fairly rich but of limited size. 

SAVAGE RIVER: There has been no improvement in the 
profitability of this project. Future profitability is mainly dependent 
on a price increase being obtained from the Japanese buyers. 

The North West Iron Company Limited (in which Ampol has 
an 'investment of ^ 680 , 505 ) will hold discussions in March with 
the Japanese buyers, in an effort to obtain a price increase for 
pellets. 

REFINERIES: The Lytton Refinery is running exceptionally 
well. Production rate is currently 40,000 barrels per day. The 
costs of production are less than budget and the profit for the 
first quarter is in excess of budget. 

The Australian Lubricating Oil Refinery, in which Ampol has 
a 25 % interest, continues to operate efficiently and profitably 
and the Board of that company decided recently to increase 
the dividend rate to 17 i % - 

SHIPPING : “ P. J. Adams ” is employed solely on carrying 
Gippsland crude from Westemport to our Lytton Refinery. 
“ William G. Walkley ” is reaching the end of its economic life 
and is being replaced. The keel of a new tanker will be laid at 
Whyalla shortly and she should be delivered early in 1973 . Our 
chartered vessel ” Oceanic Grandeur ” continues to operate 
efficiently. 

YELLOW CABS: This division continues to operate profitably 
and satisfactorily and is maintaining its rate of expansion. 

MARKETING: Although the price war in Victoria has abated 
since the Federal Government introduced anti-dumping measures, 
discounting is still prevalent and we are still subsidising dealers. 
It is hoped that the situation will continue to improve during the 
remainder of the year. 

NEW SUBSIDIARIES: Since the close of the financial year, 
we have formed two new wholly-owned subsidiary companies. 
They are: Ampol Property Development Pty. Ltd. and Ampol 
(Papua New Guinea) Pty. Limited. 

In regard to Ampol Property Development Pty. Ltd., your 
Board is conscious of the fact that the Company holds many 
valuable properties throughout Australia which can be developed 
to yield increased profitability to the Group. In some cases, these 
properties may be developed for purposes other than service 
stations but, where possible, service stations will be incorporated in 
the new development. 

Ampol (Papua New Guinea) Pty. Limited has been created to 
take advantage of any investment potentials that may exist in the 
Territory of Papua New Guinea. 

MANAGEMENT: When a Company operates under adversity, 
then it is a true test of the. ability of Management. T would be 
very remiss if I didn’t publicly express the Board’s appreciation 
of the efficiency and skill of the Executives and Employees of the 
Company. I and my colleagues on the Board are particularly 
proud of the response by Senior Management to challenging 
circumstances and their effectiveness in meeting those challenges. 

GIPPSLAND CRUDE: Ampol, with its refinery in Brisbane, is 
at a distinct disadvantage because of its transportation costs, 
compared with companies which have refineries located nearer to 
the Gippsland field. This disadvantage cost Ampol more than 
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CHAIRMEN'S STATEMENTS 


$Ai million for the year ended 
September 30, 1971. 

I concluded my remarks last 
year with the hope that the 
problem would be short lived 
and that the Federal Govern¬ 
ment would recognise the 
injustice and remedy the 
situation. I regret that that 
hope has not been fulfilled. 

Following protracted nego¬ 
tiations with the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, the Minister for 
Customs and Excise has finally 
agreed to intervene. He is con¬ 
vening a meeting of the indus¬ 
try on March 16 to resolve the 
matter. 

1 am hopeful that this meet¬ 
ing will produce some accept¬ 
able solution but, if it docs not, 
I on assure shareholders that 
vve have no intention of giving 
up the fight to restore equity. 

THE FUTURE: 1 think it 
most unlikely that we could 
have a repetition of the excep¬ 
tional problems of 1971 . 

Turnover for the first quarter 
of the current year has shown 
an increase of 7 %, compared 
with the corresponding quarter 
last year. The refinery is pro¬ 
ducing efficiently and profit¬ 
ably. All other departments 
<ontributed to profits for the 
first quarter, in excess of our 
estimates, so that the Group 
profit for the quarter is better 
than we budgeted for and well 
in excess of the corresponding 
quarter last year. 

If present circumstances con¬ 
tinue then the profit for the 
current year will be an 
improvement on last year. The 
degree of improvement will be 
dependent on the ultimate 
«»ciion taken by the Federal 
Government to rectify the 
inequity of freight costs of 
Gippsland crude. 

BOARD: It is with regret 
that I confirm that two of our 
Directors, Messrs. L. J. Thomp¬ 
son and P. J. Adams, have 
derided to retire and not seek 
re-election. 

Mr. Thompson has been 
associated with this Company 
from its very beginning. In 
f S45j he was elected a director 
and he was appointed Chair¬ 
man in 1946 , which position he 
occupied until 1969 . He has 
now given 36 years of service 
m the Company. 

. Mr. P, J, Adams has been 
m the oil business for over 40 
yoars. He has been a member 
<yi Board continuously since 
and was Deputy Chair¬ 
man from 1950 to 1966. 



The Manchester 
Ship Canal 
Company 
Chairman’s 
Statement to the 
shareholders 

On December 31, mi, Sir 
Leslie Roberts, C.B.JQ. relin¬ 
quished the Chairmanship of 
the Company and resigned from 
Lhe Board, which he first joined 
in 1946. 

Our operating surplus before 
depreciation at £2,858,430 was 
£416,213 down on 1970. From 
that surplus we have provided 
£725,380 for depreciation, 
£82,566 more than In the 
previous year, and allocated 
£436,456 to the major main¬ 
tenance equalisation accounts 
We have brought back from 
previous years amounts totalling 
£135,920 which are no longer 
required by way of provisions 
or taxation and provided 
£425,000 for current taxation. 

The net surplus after current 
taxation, Interest charges and 
transfer to the sinking fund 
for the redemption of loan 
capital Is £1.134,011 which is 
£117.863 less than in 1970. 
£230,000 of this surplus has 
been .transferred to the deferred 
taxation account and from the 
balance it is proposed to pay 
dividends of 5% on the pre¬ 
ference pharos and 15% on the 
ordinary shares. The remaining 
balance of £140,251 has been 
transferred to general reserve. 

Briefly the story of 1971 was 
one of steeply rising costs 
particularly in the field of 
cargo handling operations as a 
whole which made no contribu¬ 
tion to the net surplus. 

The total cost of wages and 
salaries at over £7.5 million, 
which represents 70% of our 
total operating expenditure, 
exceeded the cost In 1970 by 
more than £800,000. With total 
operating expenditure only mar- 
glnlly higher than the excess 
costs which I have/ mentioned 
we made soma progress In our 
efforts to contain overall costs. 

The total tonnage of traffic 
brought to and carried from 
the port, at Just over 16.5 
million tons, was some 611,000 
tons greater than in 1970. 

Looking ahead, your Board 
will continue their efforts to 
encourage the use of the port, 
within the confines of our exist- 
ing physical limitations, by 
trades new to us. One key factor 
in any consideration of future 
policy Is the relationship between 
the Company &nd the Manchester 
Corporation. Although In view 
of that relationship some 
further time will be required 
to reach conclusions about 
restructuring the Company and 
the promotion of a Parliamen¬ 
tary Bill, I would like to 
emphasise that your Board 
accept that there muBt be a 
correct balance between the 
Company's port and non-port 
activities. Accordingly they are 
working on proposals which 
will be designed to develop 
non-port assets for the purpose 
of increasing revenue from non¬ 
port activities. 


DOBSON PARK 
INDUSTRIES 

1970-71 

Mr. Harold Jowitt reports on a remarkable 
and most successful year. 

Profits and Dividend Up 

Group trading profits were £4,701,000 before tax compared 
with £2,172,000 in the previous year. Total dividend is 
raised from 25% to 30%. 

Improved Cash Flow 

Net Group bank balance at year end amounted to £300,000 
compared with an overdraft of about £2.4 millions at the end 
of lhe previous financial year. 

Future Development and Prospects 

In less than three years we have virtually completed the 
integration of the two former parts of the Group - an achieve¬ 
ment of major importance to our long term success. Now we 
intend to strengthen the marketing and technical develop¬ 
ment of existing products in parallel with the search tor new 
products. We shall also seek to acquire in the near future an 
engineering company of suitable size. We consider that the 
Group should continue as a broadly based engineering unit, 
manufactuiing products of high technological conlent. 

Future Profits 

We have set ourselves a baseline target of £3 5 million 
before tax upon which to build future profits. The results of 
the first three months' trading in the current financial year 
are very encouraging and, but for the uncertain effects of 
the national coal strike. I would feel justified in forecasting 
that this base figure will be exceeded. 

I.0N110N - NOTTINGHAM - WIGAN 


APPOINTMENTS 


University College, Galway, 

IRELAND. 

LECTURESHIP IN 
ECONOMICS 

Applications are invited for the above post. 

The latest dale for receiving applications will be— 

FRIDAY, 14 APRIL, 1972 

Prior to application, further information should be 
obtained from the Secretary of the College. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


COLIN BUCHANAN AND PARTNERS 

Require economists for a variety of studies in the U.K. 
and overseas, in the fields of urban and regional planning. 
A good degree in economics or a related discipline is 
essential, together with proven numerate ability and 
relevant experience in at least one of the following 
fields: 

transport economics (especially in urban transport 
studies) 

project appraisal and cost-benefit studies 
demographic and economic forecasting methods 
housing economics 

operational research and mathematical modelling 
techniques. 

In addition, there may be one or more vacancies for 
well-qualified but less-experienced people. Applications, 
stating qualifications, experience and present salary 
should be addressed to Mr. M. Tyler at 47 Princes Gate, 
London SW7 2QE. 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


BRITISH AMERICAN AND 


Malawi Polytechnic Board of Governors 
Blantyre 

Application* aw Invited tor the following poets : 

Aaalatant Lecturer X/Leotum I in Business Studlea 

Candidate* ahoukl posies* a degree or proleaafcmal qualification, and 

preferably teacher's certificate and be able to teach Accountancy and 

Econo mice or Law up to Intermediate professional standard. 

Lecturer II/Leeturer I In Mechanical Engineering (Workshops) 

Candidates should have wide Industrial experience and be qualified 
to teach Graft Practice and Workshop Technology us to City and 

Oiillds 193 and 393 standard. Technical teacher’s certificate and some 

teaching experience desirable. 

Lecturer II/Leoturer X in Instrument Maintenance Craft Practice 
and Technology 

Candidate* must have wide experience In instrument engineering 
and/or Industrial electronics and previous teaching experience and win 
be required to teach Instrument Maintenance Craft Practice and Tech¬ 
nology to apprentices and technicians. Technical teacher’s certificate and 
ability to teach Industrial Electronics Instrumentation would be an 
advantage. 

Basic salaries (with Overseas Addition) will be In the scales ; 


Assistant Lecturer II—£950 x £30—£1070 

Assistant Lecturer I—£1130 x £50—£1220 x £50-11380 


Lecturer II—£1340 x £60—£1400 x £65-11660 x £70-11800 % £75 


-11875 


Lecturer 1—11960 x £75—£2250 per annum 


In addition : 


<1) Gsndldstee who are citizens of the United Kingdom and who are 
normally resident In the British Isles will be eligible to receive, 
under the British Expatriate Supplementation Scheme (BESS), a 
tax-free supplement (payable in the United Kingdom) at the rate of : 


If married - £576 or £636 p.a 
or if single—£492 or £540 p.a. 


(11) Expatriate Candidates who are NOT eligible for BESS will receive 
an allowance (payable by the Board of Governors) of : 


£300 or £360 per annum 


Further information and application forms from Council for Technical 
Education and Training tor Overseas Countries, Grosven or G ardens 
House, 35/37 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.l. Please Quote TET/MP/12. 
Closing date for receipt of applications 26th March, 1972. 


INTERIM STATEMENT 


GENERAL TRUST LIMITED 

Extracts from the Statement by the Chairman 
Mr. G. P. S. Macpherson, O.B.E., D.LITT., 
in the Report and Accounts for the year ended 
31 st December 1971 



INTERIM 

STATEMENT 


# The recommended Final Dividend for the year is 4*% 
making a total of 8% (1970-7*%). 

# Present estimates indicate that earnings should be 
sufficient to maintain the present rate of dividend. 

# During the year a further £1,230,000 was invested in 
the U.K. and £1,560,000 in the U.S.A., financed by a 
Dollar Loan. 

# At 31st December 1971 the proportion invested in 
the U.K. was 61.7% and in the North American 
market 30.8%. 



1971 

1970 

REVENUE AVAILABLE FOR 



ORDINARY STOCK 

£613,174 

£582,895 

EARNED FOR OROINARY STOCK 

8.2% 

7.8% 

INVESTMENTS - Valued at 31 st December 


Total value including net 



current assets 

£29,520,000 

£20,294,000 

Attributable to Ordinary Stock 

£22,334,000 

£14,945,000 

Net asset value per Unit of 25p 

74* 

50 


Managers—Kleinwort, Benson Limited 

Annual General Meeting—20, Fenchurch Street 
London, EC3. Thursday 23rd March 1972 at 3.00 p.m. 



6 months 

6 months 

Group Profit before 

to 30.9.71 

to 30.9.70 

Taxation - unaudited 

£620,000 

£530,000 

Less Taxation 

Leaving a Net Profit 

£265,000 

£225,000 

after Taxation 

£355,000 

£305,000 


V Robert Marriott Group Limited and Charles Brand and Son 
Limited were acquired for cash during the six months to 
30th September, 1971, and their trading results are included in 
the above figures for that period. 

* The turnover for this half year, without taking intp account these 
acquisitions, exceeded that for the corresponding period of the 
previous year, and the volume of work in hand remains at a 
satisfactory level. 

* The Directors have declared an interim dividend of 12 per cent 
(1971:11 per cent) on the Ordinary Shares in respect of the 
year ending 31st March. 1972 payable on 7th April. 1972 to 
members recorded in the Register of Members as at the close of 
business on 10th March, 1972. 

* The Directors estimate that the Group Profit before Taxation for 
the year ending 31 st March, 1972 will be in excess of 
£1,450,000 (1971: £1,252,000). 

J. L. KIER & COMPANY 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of 
Melbourne 

Senior Research Fellow 


Institute of Applied 
Economic and Social 
Research 

The appointee will be required 
to undertake economic or 
eoonometrtc research, and to 
write for the AuatraHan 
Eoonomlo Review, it la hoped 
that he will contribute major 
research articles on economic 
developments which are relevant 
to current policy decisions in 
Australia and Join in analysis 
of longer term trends In the 
eoonomy In order to estimate 
the pastern of growth five to 
ten years ahead. 

QUALIFICATIONS: The ability 
to use the results of econo¬ 
metric analysis, experience 
of applied economic research, 
and a good literary style. A 
knowledge of the structure of 
the Australian eoonomy would 
be an advantage, but this Is 
not essential. 

SALARY : IA9,840-111,130 per 
annum. 

This appointment Is for three 
years In the first instance. 

Further information, Including 
details of application procedure, 
superannuation, travel and re¬ 
moval allowances, and condi¬ 
tions of appointment, is 
available from the Association 
of Commonwealth Universities 
(Apnts), 36 Gordon Square, 
London WOIH OPF (Tel : 
01-387 8873). 

Applications close on 31 March 


University of 
Warwick 

Lecturer In Marketing 

The School of Industrial and 
Business Studies Is expanding 
considerably over the next five 
years, and as part of tills 
general development It now 
wishes to appoint a Lecturer in 
marketing. Applicants should 
have a good first degree and 
have had at least three years 
successful experience in business 
including experience in the area 
of marketing. Consultancy work 
is enoouraged. Salary In the 
range £1.«1-£3,417 p*. with 
F.8.S.U. Application forms and 
further particulars may be 
obtained from the Registrar, 
Untverclty of Warwick, Coventry 
CV4 7AL quoting Ref Bo 
36/F/73. 

Closing dote for applications is 
10th April, 1973. 


Makerere 

University 

Uganda 

Applications are invited for 
SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN 
FARM MANAGEMENT IN 
DEPARTMENT OF RURAL 
ECONOMY AND EXTENSION. 
Applicants must possess PhD 
in Agricultural Economics with 
specialisation in Farm Manage¬ 
ment together with teaching 
experience at University level. 
Salary Scale : £Ul,980-£U3Jlfi 

6 a. (£U6=£7 sterling). The 
ritish Government may sup¬ 
plement Salary in range £804- 
£900 p.a (sterling) and provide 
children's education allowances 
and holiday visit passages. 
F6SU Family passages : 
biennial overseas leave. Detailed 
applications (8 copiss) naming 
3 referees by 23 March 1972 to 
Inter-University Council, 90/91 
Tottenham Court Road, 
London W1P 0DT. from whom 
further particulars are available. 



The Managing Director of a large automotive chemicals 
company requires someone of rare numerate ability 
and with well developed business whiskers to work 
direct for him as fact finder, trouble-shooter and 
general beaver man. 

The job is far more than P.A. and cannot be adequately 
titled—perhaps Manager without Portfolio is as near 
as possible. 

The man will probably be a Cranwell graduate and 
be in his late 20’s. He will certainly have proved that 
he can analyse and quantify all aspects of a problem 
and make business recommendations which he will 
have to defend to the satisfaction of a young and 
able marketing orientated boss I 

Age is not important except that no one over 35 
will be sufficiently flexible ana resilient. 

Salary could be 4K—or more—and is open for dis¬ 
cussion. 

C X XX ) Please do not write a book. Just tell 
¥ y) us how y° u would match up to 

yA = /wv J this challenge which although not 
( X XX - unique is sufficiently unusual to attract 
^ " m the right man. 

M JMB Associates Limited, 

■ ■ 20-21 Princes Street. 

■ Hanover Square. 

m W M London. W1. 


CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 



BUILDERS’ 

MERCHANTS 


Mr J. G. Kennedy, Chairman, reports: 

RECORD YEAR—Profits up—Dividend increased—Scrip issue one-for-two 


Summary of Results 1971 1970 

Year to 30th Nov. £ £ 

Turnover 8,203.427 5,994,900 

Profit before tax ?fZ'£ZS 

Tax 260,300 158.250 

Profit after tax 391,196 S!?'222 

Earned for Ordinary shareholdera 382.000 _ 201,48 8 

Dividend per share 74p *4-6p 

Cover 1-8 1-6 

Earnings per ahare 13.7p 7.2p 

'Adjusted lor 1971 scrip issue 


Kennedy's (Builders' Merchants) Ltd. 

167 Holdsnhurst Road, Boumamouth, BH8 BDH. talaphona: 0202 22100 


The University of 
Manchester 

Public Administration 
Studies 


For senior overaeoa govern¬ 
ment officials, the Department 
of Oversea* Administrative 
Studies conduct* a three 
month*' studies programme in 
•pedal aspect* of PubUo 
Administration, which oomblne* 
academic studies and attach¬ 
ments to public and private 
organisations. For the newly 
created post of Lecturer In 
Charge, the applicant must 

of public or business admini¬ 
stration, sociology or economies, 
and must nave had considerable 
administrative or managerial 
experience either In U.K. or 
overseas. The studies programme 
allows of considerable develop¬ 
ment over the next few years, 
requiring the exercise of 
Initiative and Imagination in 
Ms planning and expansion. The 
poet would also require 


participation in the other 
teaching and research activities 


of the Department, and would 
entail a considerable amount of 
traveWnr both at home and 
abroad. The appointment will be 
made at a point within the 
University Lecturer scale 
(£1.492-13,417 related to 

•for *a 


MESS u“l«T7!a3 

for three years. Further details 

University, Manchester. M13 
•PL, to whom applications tor 

jS.’lfiifW Of ME 
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These securities having been placed privately outside The Netherlands , this 
announcement appears as a matter of record only. 

Dfls 60,000,000 

HAMERSLEY IRON FINANCE N.V. 

(Curasao, Netherlands Antilles) 

6 V 4 0 /o bearer Notes 1972 due 1976/79 

unconditionally guaranteed by 

HAMERSLEY HOLDINGS LIMITED 

(Australia) 

Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. N. M. Rothschild & Sons Limited 

Pierson, Heldring & Pierson Kleinwort, Benson Limited 

Aigemene Bank Nederland N.V. 

Bank Mees & Hope NV 


March 2, 1972 . 
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APPOINTMENTS 



A City Organisation 

requires 

A YOUNG ECONOMIST 

for its Economics Department, to undertake forecasting 
duties, with particular reference to consumers’ expenditure. 
Some experience of this work would be advantageous, and 
a familiarity with econometric techniques is virtually essen¬ 
tial. Competitive salary with profit-sharing bonus etc. 

Write in first instance, to : 

Box “ S.R.,” c/o J. W. Vickers & Co. Ltd., 

65 London Wall, London, EC2M STY. 


For further appointments 
see pages 5, 90 to 97 


COMPANY STATEMENT 


CABLE TRUST LIMITED 

(name changed from 
Cable and Wireless (Holding) Limited 
5th May, 1971) 

CAPITAL—Authorised ... £47,000,000 


CAPITAL—Authorised ... 

Issued. 

5% Debenture Stock 1972/77 
61% Convertible Unsecured 
Loan Stock 1985/90 


£19,776,000 

£5,355,000 

£5,116,000 


During the year ended 31st December, 1971, the 
following changes in capital structure of the Company 
have taken place:— 

£5,116,000 61% Convertible Unsecured Loan Stock 
1985/90 has been issued in exchange for the Ordinary 
shares not already owned of Aberdeen, Edinburgh and 
London Trust Limited, which is now a wholly-owned 
subsidiary. The issufed share capital of the Company 
has 'been increased by €1,893.150 as the result of a 
' rights ’ issue to holders cf Ordinary and Convertible 
Loan Stock. 

The Directors have recommended the payment of 
a final dividend of 9 per cent * (half only of this rate 
is payable to the holders of Ordinary Stock arising 
from the recent 1 rights ’ issue). Summarized below are 
the main items contained in the consolidated accounts 
for the year ended 31st December, 1971. 

31st Dec. 31st Dec. 

1971 1970 


Capital (Issued) 
Earnings (net) 

Dividend for year ... 

Reserves . 

Debentures and Loans 
Investments 
(Book Value) 

Assets (including 100% 
of dollar premium) 

Net Asset Value 
(per 25p Stock unit) 


. £19,776,000 £17,883,000 
£3,676,000 £3,337,000 

16.5 per cent* 15.5 per cent 
£26,934,000 £17,248,000 
. £10,861,000 £5,355,000 

.. £57,725,000 £40,846,000 

,. £91,553,000 £62,235,000 

174ip 136jp 



Note—At 31st December 1971 there was a potential 
liability for tax cm unrealised net capital gains 


Market 

Research Manager 

Levi's, the fastest growing distributor of jeans and 
casuals in the UK require a young and enterprising 
Market Research Manager for their UK operation. 

The person selected will be experienced in tnis field and 
have the necessary statistical/maths knowledge to inter¬ 
pret results and to project sales and market growth. 
The age bracket is from 23-35 and an initial salary in 
excess of £3,000 will be negotiated with the right person. 

Details of experience, salary progression and evidence of 
a commercial, entreprenurial outlook to: 

P. J. Vogel, Marketing Director, 

Levi Strauss (UK) Ltd, 

Warple Way. Acton, W3. 

The appointment will be based initially at Acton, but 
will re-locate to Northampton in about one year. 


SOUTH EASTERN ELECTRICITY BOARD 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN 
STATISTICAL ANALYSIS ? 


Due to internal promotion a vacancy has arisen in the 
Economic Intelligence Unit of the Commercial Manager’s 
Tariffs and Economics Section at Seeboard Headquarters 
in Hove, Sussex. 

The work involves providing a statistical information 
system for the whole of the Board, together with other 
regular investigations into all aspects of Seeboard’s 
commercial activities. 

A flexible attitude and a sense of urgency is called for 
to handle the varying nature of investigations under¬ 
taken by the member of a team. 

The (ob will appeal to a graduate with or without 
industrial experience who can make a worthwhile contri¬ 
bution to the Unit's activities. 

N.J.C. conditions of employment, salary within the range 
£1,197 to £1,647 per annum with a minimum of £1,350 
per annum after one year’s satisfactory service. (The 
salary is under review by the National Joint Council.) 

Applications, quoting T.E., and stating age and quali¬ 
fications should be addressed to: 

Commercial Manager, 

Seeboard Headquarters, 

Queen's Gardens, 

Hove, Sussex, BN3 2LS, 
by 10th March, 1972. 

G. Wray, Secretary. 














University of Bath 

Application* are Invited (or a 

Lecturer in Politics 


in the School ot Humanltle* and Social Science*. It l* hoped that the 
successful applicant will have specialised In the politics ot Western 
European State* and International Organisation*, but applicant* with 
other specialisms will be welcome. 

Starting salary in the range £1,491-£2,040 Application forms and 
further particular* from Registrar <S), The University, Bath, quoting 
reference 12/11 


UNIVERSITY OF BATH 
SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT 

TEACHING FELLOW IN FINANCE 
AND ACCOUNTING 


Applications are invited for the post of Teaching Fellow in Finance 
and Accounting for a three year appointment in the first instance. 
Applicants should possess an honours degree In Economic* or related 
subjects and/or a professional qualification Previous teaching 
experience is not essential but prrfereneei will be given to candi¬ 
dates who are interested in the application of quantitative methods 
to financial problem* The School has received a grant from the 
Esmec Fairbaim Charitable Trust to establish a Finance Cane 
Study Research Unit and the successful candidate will be expected 
to assist in this development. 

Initial salary according to qualifications and experience on scale 
LI,491 x {135/138-L2.454 (BAR) and subsequently to £3.417 p.a. 

Application forms and further particular® may be obtained from 
the Registrar (8), The University. Bath BA2 7 AY quoting 
reference 72/12. 


Stevenage 

Development 

Corporation 

Social Relations 
Department 

The following post* have be¬ 
come vacant in the Social 
Relation* Department of this 
New Town Development Corpor¬ 
ation. The Department 1* re¬ 
sponsible for providing advice 
to the Corporation on the 
social aspects of planning, for 
social and economic research 
and community development. 

Community Development. 

Salary Scale £1.644-£1,926, 

Applicants should have had 
experience of community 
development work and prefer¬ 
ably possess a relevant academic 
or professional qualification. 

Research. 

Salary Scale ,£l,380-£1,644. 

Applicants should possess a 
degree or other qualification In 
the social sciences and the 
ability to work as a member 
of a team covering a range ot 
research Interests 

Applications should be addressed 
to the Chief Administrative 
Officer, Stevenage Develop¬ 
ment Corporation, Daneshill 
House, Danestrete, Stevenage, 
Herts., to arrive not later 
than Monday 20th March. The 
name* and addresses of two 
referees should be Included. 
Housing can be made avail¬ 
able, to rent or buy, and 
assistance given with removal 
expenses. Please quote ref. 7S9. 



II MANAGEMENT H 

I ACCOUNTANT 

U (Head of Finance Branch) 

sssss 

•■••• 

::::{ A challenging appointment is at present vacant in the Board's Generation 
Development and Construction Division at Cheltenham. 

5 J IS 

i: ! |j A well qualified and experienced Accountant is required to head the Finance 
j| j Branch and be responsible to the Commercial Director for all financial services, 
jj I He will be particularly concerned with devising, introducing and developing 
!| S techniques associated with the monitoring and financial control of long term 
jj[i major projects with capital expenditure of about £200m. per annum and a 
|; | revenue budget of about £1 Om. per annum. 

121 

j: s Suitable candidates would preferably be between 35-45 years of age and 
*: 5 able to demonstrate an ability to succeed in ttys important post. 

Is j They should enjoy tackling complex and difficult problems and have experience 
| I of working closely with senior colleagues in other disciplines. They are unlikely 
jj | to be earning at present less than £5000 pa. 

|{ j Applications giving all relevant details should be forwarded to Mr. H J. Bick, 
j: s Manager of Personnel and Administration, Central Electricity Generating Board, 
I;: Generation Development and Construction Division, Chelham House, Bath 

j! j Road, Cheltennam, GL53 7LS not later than March 15th 1972. Envelopes 
jj j should be marked Confidential ref 18/72'. 

II CENTRAL ELECTRICITY GENERATING BOARD 

OH Generation Development & Construction Division 


The University of 
Sheffield 


DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMIC HISTORY 

Applications are invited lor 
the following post*, both ten¬ 
able from 1 October 1972 : 

Lecturer in Economic 
History 

Candidate* offering any par¬ 
ticular period or interest will be 
considered. Salary in the range 
£1,491-£3,417 with F.S.8.U, 
provision. 

Douglas Knoop Research 
Fellowship in Economic 
History 

Applicants may be graduate* 
of any university ana should 
be available for interview in 
Great Britain. Value £1,350 a 
year and normally tenable for 
three years. 

Further particulars of the 
above posts con be obtained 
from the Registrar to whom 
applications (3 copies) should 
be sent by 17 March 1972. 
Candidates should specify 
whether they wish to be con¬ 
sidered for either or both of 
the posts. Quote ref : R98/C. 


Australian 

National 

University 

Chair of Economics 

Applications are invited for 
appointment to a new Chair 
In the Department of Econ¬ 
omics in the Faculty of 
Economics. 

This is the third Choir In 
the Department. While the 
appointment la not tied to any 
specific field, applications are 
particularly sought from those 
whose primary interests and 
experience are in the broad 
areas of resource allocation, 
trade or monetary economics. 

The Department offer* course* 
leading to the pass or honours 
degrees of Bachelor of 
Economics and Bachelor of 
Arts. In addition to the 
Economica major there are 
course* in agricultural econ¬ 
omics, labour economica and 
mathematical economics. In 
oo-operation with other depart¬ 
ments of economics In the 
University, the Department has 
introduced programmes of 
course work for the degree of 
Master of Economics,, Candi¬ 
date* are supervised for the 
research degrees of Doctor of 
Philosophy, Master ot Arts and 
Master of Economics. 

The salary for the post is 
|A15,20S per annum. 

The University provide* rea¬ 
sonable travel and removal 
expenses and assistance with 
housing for an appointee from 
outside Canberra. Superannua¬ 
tion is on the F8SU pattern 
with supplementary benefits 
Financial asBstance towards 
study leave Is also available. 

The University reserves the 
right not to make on appoint¬ 
ment or to make an appoint¬ 
ment by invitation. 

Further information and the 
forms which Should accompany 
an application may bs obtained 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Lecturers and 
Assistant Lecturers 

in Economics (London) 


The Civil Service College provides a number of 
courses and seminars in vanous branches of 
economics, and the subject is also taught in manage 
ment courses comprising a number of disciplines 

Lecturers in Economics are responsible to the 
Director of Studies in Economics and will be 
expected to lecture and give tutonals on economic 
subjects, assist in the planning and organisation of 
courses and in making arrangements for outside 
speakers There are good opportunities for research 
with the possibility of co-ojyeration both with other 
members oi the College staff and with economists 
employed in other Government Departments 

Candidates should be honours graduates in 
economics or a closely related subject but need not 
have specialised in a particular area The most 
important qualification is the ability to convey 
clearly to non-specialists the basic concepts of 


economic analysis Academic experience would be 
an advantage 

Lecturer €3144 - £4883 
Assistant Lecturer €1630 €2326 
These salaries include a London Weighting 
of f175p a 

Starting salaries may be above the minimum 
of the above scales depending on candidates' age 
and professional qualifications FSSU super 
annuation Appointments will normally be for a 
period not less than two years though anange 
ments might he made for a lecturer on leave of 
absence from a university or similar institution 

Full details and an application form to ba 
returned by 24th March can be obtained from The 
Secretary. Civil Service College Sunnmgdale Park 
Ascot Berkshire SL5 OQE Please quote reference 
HI 3/4/D 

CML SERVICE 
COLLEGE _ 



COURSES 

Read for a 
Degree at Home 

Sucrtsaful Postal Tuition fox 
(JOE C> and A levels (all boards) 
London University Degrees, Teach* rs 
and Professional exams, Business 
Studies Gateway Courses tor the 
Open UnivtrsfU Guidance by 
Graduate tutors Fees h* iiwaitn*nts 
Wnlwy Hall is Accredited by the 
CACC FREE prospectus from 
Wyndham Milligan MBX. MA 
Principal. Department CA1 

Wolsey Hail 

Oxford. 0X3 H>H 


DOING BUSINESS 
WflN EASTERN EUROPE 

April lOth-Mth, 1972 
at Sussex University 

4 day intensive practical 
course tor managers and iles 
representatives 

Speakers include J B Scott 


bast European Trade Council 
and Black Clawson 
International G Planner 
General Manager East European 
Affairs Rank Xerox Ltd , Dr R 
Roberts Head of International 
Technological Collaboration 
Unit. Dept of Trade JAG 
Wilson Assistant Director 
Morgan Grenfell (Overseas) 

Ltd Oavid Winter specialist 
in Soviet Law 

For details write or phone 
Mrs P Seymour, CCES, Sussex 
University. Brighton BN1 9QZ 
(0273 66756) 


BUSINESS & PERSONAL EDUCATION 
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Executive 

sweet. 

The great unwinder for the executive set. but secretarial help and ship-to-shore 

A golden sun-blessed opportunity to ignore telephones if business demands them. 

the clot k for eleven-and-half days of There’s so much of everything, why not bring 

luxury. To cruise along from South Africa your wife along, and turn the whole 

with Union-Castle and let it all happen business into a wonderful holiday for two? 

in first-class style Seven-course dinners, Eleven-and-a-half days of sheer pleasure, 

an admirable wine-list to mull over. meeting the kind of people you like to 

Sunlit, sea breezy decks to promenade on. meet, or simply relaxing. Letting tensions 

A swimming pool to splash around in. evaporate. Just what the doctor ordered. 

And for the keep-fit fanatic, a gymnasium. So who would ever want to make an air trip 

So much personal service, Union-Castle way, to South Africa- and then back ,? You must 

not only a steward at your beck-and-cal), be joking. One way, maybe. Both ways, never. 

SEA SOUTH AFRICA 

UNION-CASTLE 

SAEMARINE 

for brot hurt 1 nlmg schedules, fares (including certain discounts) and information, too, about air/sea bookings, African tours, 
and hott Is get your hecrol iry to contort your usual travel ag< nt or 
Union rustic J in* Dept BI 19/21 Old Bond St I ondon, W1X4AN Phone 01499 8400 
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I (onomist 


Binding 



As sir'll 




Binding casus far Tin Economist are available Irom Eaubmd Ltd The binders (see illusiiationl are 
coveied in strong black leather cloth with a Mack leatherette lining The spine, which 1 $ specially 
reinforced, is embossed in gold and led Each binder holds 13 issues of the mam edition or IB issues of 
the air edition, with quarterly indices The cost per binder, posi free throughout ilia world, is 1*1 *25 
(US $3 50) Orders stating dearly udacb edition, the years required and endosmg payment, should be 
suit. NOT to The Economist, but to 

EASIBIND LIMITED (Dept. E) Eardley House. 4 Uxbridge Street. Kensington. 
London W8 Telephone. 01-727 0686 (3 lines) 

Copies of the quarterly indices (£2 50 pa) are available only from 
The Economist, 25 St. James's Street, London SW1A1HG. 


OSTERREICHISCHE 

LANDERBANK 

VIENNA 

CONTINUED GROWTH 

The following is an extract Irani the report of the Board of 
Management. 


Review 

During 1971 the Bank's business continued to expand in line will) 
Die general upward trend in Austria's economy 
Total volume of transactions rose by 31 .6 per cent to Ben l,92i 
billion, as compared witn Sch 1,460 billion in 1910 
The balance sheet total rose to Sch 27.7 billion, an advance ol 
17.6 per cent over the previous year. Foreign exchange iratuwoUonii 
of customers increased by 26.9 per cent, compared with 9 per cent in 
1970, reflecting Austria's expanding foreign trade 
Savings deposits exceeded Sch S billion, an advance of 20.5 pei cent, 
over the previous year. The inflow of funds increased by Sch 4 billion 
to Sch 25.4 billion, wyth domestic business accounting for Sch 2 6 billion 
of this increase Sundry creditors totalled Sch 118 billion, an increase 
of Sch 1.7 billion over 1970, while Interbank deposits were fiOlm 
above the level of 1970* standing at Sch 3-5 billion 
Total liquidity of 56TERRE1CHISCHE LANDERBANK stood at 
54.4 per cent, on December 31, 1971 as compared with 59.2 per cent 
in the previous year, while first line liquid assets wore 16 7 per cent. 
against 17.5 per cent, in 1970. The decline was mainly due to a sharp 
Increase in deposits. The Bank complied with all regulation* governing 
liquidity, minimum reserves and credit ceilings Again, no assistance 
was sought irom the Austrian National Bank, reflecting the strength 
of the Bank. 


Sharp Rise In Net Earnings 

Credits and discounts rose to Sch 15..1 billion, an advance of 
23.6 per cent ovct the previous year. Business in securities expanded 
by 27.7 per cent, despite unsettled conditions in foreign exchange 
markets interest earned rose by fich 53.8m.. or 15 6 per oent 

Expenditure 

Personnel expenditure, (including social benefits and pensions! for the 
2,427 employees at the IANUERBANK rase by Sch 45 6m., or 16.1 per 
writ in 1971, mainly due to the recruitment of additional staff and 
the increased allocation to the pension reserve. 

Pram and Dividend 

Net earnings after taxes amounted Sell 116m., compared with 
Sch 101 m. In 1970, of which Sch 66m were allocated to reserves. 
Whilst LANDERBANK'S own resources are now shown sit Sch 1,303m., 
a dividend of 10 per cent will be distributed out of the net profit 
of Sch 51m subject to the approval of the Shareholders' Annual 
Mating 



When only 
the very best 
isgcxxlenough. 

Set in the business heart of Perth, the Parmelia 
is one of the few hotels that retains the dignity, 
elegance and superb cuisine which once graced 
the most famous hotels of Europe. 

The Parmelia is an inspiration of comfort, 
elegance and taste. The food rivals the best that 
Paris, London or New York have to offer. 

The staff have been schooled in the arts of 
gracious hospitality. 

The Parmelia is Australia's most distinguished 
hotel in every respect, for when only the very best 
is good enough. 

o 

HOTEL PARMELIA 
Australia's Most Distinguished Hotel 
Mill Street, Perth, Western Australia 6000 
Tel: 21 0301 Telex: 92365 Cables: Parotel 
or Hotels (Abroad) Ltd., London 
Utell International, London & USA. 

AMA/PMH/117 
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SUGAR 

Rmnnwiittiii tf» 

O Jtnsary 1971 - Sell on near 
term advance. Weakness will 
follow. 

© Marcb-Aprll 1971 - Broad 
downward trend. Buying oppor¬ 
tunity around mid-year. 

© July 1971 - Expect selling on 
approach to 4.5$ spot. 

O August-Saptnmber 1971 - Only 
moderate further weakness fol¬ 
lowed by recovery to new highs. 
Add to purchases on weakness. 
Long term trend up. Maintain 
long positions. 

© October-November 1971 - Long 
term trend up. Maintain long 
position. 

For over a quarter of a century, 
our basic research has enabled us 
to anticipate well in advanoc a 
major reversal in the price trend. 
It is indicative of the commodity 
work performed by us for many 
large corporations in industrial and 
agricultural commodities. 

Your inquiry on your corporation 
letterhead is requested addressed 
to: 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsidiary of Industrial Cummadity Carp. 
122 East 42nd St., Haw York, N.Y. 10017 

Csbto: ECONOtlAM UlcpJuM: 21241712*2 

39tb Yur World Wldo Servlet 



One Apple a Day. 

Good fruit is a result of good soil and excellent care. 
Business, too, needs care and solid foundations. 

Daiwa Bank has the superior services. 

Cultivate your apples, and let us assist with your business. 


THE FULL SERVICE BANK 

DAIWA BANK 


Branches Nationwide Correspondents Worldwide 
Head Office: Osaka, Japan 
London, New York, Los Angeles, Frankfurt 
Joint Venture Bank: P.T. Bank Perdania Djakarta 


as print costs ^ 
the case for 
Fletcher 
lightweight 
paper 

grows 4 
stronger J 




In catalogue, book and 
journal production the use of 
Fletcher lightweight printing papers 
can provide distinct economies in 
paper costs and postal distribution 
charges. With further increases in 
postal charges threatened now is the 
time to call us in. Our advisory service will 
gladly report on the role that Fletcher 
lightweight printings can play in reducing 
your print and postage costs. Please 
telephone or write to the office nearest 
your location. 



\ 

V 



Robert Fletcher & Son Limited 

P.O. Box 10, Kooruloy Paper Work*, Btonoriopgh, Radcliffa, 
Manchootor M26 9EH. Tal: Famworth 71241 (flinaa) Talax: 02180 

London Office: Tor mmol Houso, 52 Grosvonor Qordont. London SW1W OAU 
To/: 01 730 927518 To/ox: 251083 

Monehootm Officot 1 Coopor Stroot. Monchottor, M2 2EW. To/: 061-2368467 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


JbagiatwSTan a Newspaper. Authorised an Second Clans Mail, Poet Office Dept, Ottawa. Composed by David Brockdorff Ltd., Walthamstow LoadOR* 
and printed in England by Maxell* Offset Ltd., Slough. Cover and colour section lithographed by Taylowe Ltd.. Maidenhead. FuhiftPB** W VdOOumm 
-• Newspaper Ltd., 25 St James's Street. London SW1A 1HO. Telephone 01-990 0100, Postage on this la*** : fttC Up i fflft VQs a s . ' 
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Price. 
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Net red. 
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British Electric 3% 

1968-73 
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98*4 
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4 685 » 


70*4 
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1976-79 
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88'. 
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92*. 
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1980-82 

I06 7 . 

108**1* 

3 900 

7 210 1 

0*4 

t 
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1984-86 

106’* 

108*.' 

4 29S 

7 595 1 

76 

Fundlng^'i^ 

British Transport 3% 

1985-87 

94 

95*. 

4 465 

7-275 / 

i 

i*4 

47*. 

1978-88 

64». 

65*. 

4-910 

6-495 / 

p. 

66** 

Funding 6% 

1993 

81V 

82V 

4-915 

7-650 

II 

93 f . 

Treasury 9% 

British Gas 3% 

1994 

IOB’i 

110*4 

4-770 

8-245 

p, 

41*. 

1990-95 

56*4 

57 

5-000 

6-800 / 

Ft 

72'* 

Treuury 6*4% 

Treasury 5',% 

1995-98 

87*. 

89 

4-890 

7 960 1 

3*1 

57*4 

2006-12 

69* 

70* 4* 

S-020 

7 960 1 

»' 

36 

War Loan 3’*% 

after 1952 

42*. 

43 

4 945 

8 310 f 

D’» 

25’* 

Consols 2'«% 


29*4 

29V 

5-000 
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Airless* 9% 

Barclays 8’«% 

Borg Warner 8% 

Commercial Union 8',% 

Esso 8% 

Ford 8% 

Genet al Motor* 8*4% 

General Telephone ft Electric 8 '*% 
Shell 8% 

Hill Samuel B’»% 

Rank 8\% 

Tranjoccan Gulf 8% 

Firestone (DM) 7»*% 

r rov. of Nova Scotia (DM) 7*4% 

ICI (£/DM) 8% 
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1986 
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1986 
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1986 

103' .-4*. 

1G3V4', 

8-02 

1986 

102-3 

102-3 

7 SO 

1986 

106*4-7'» 

107*--8 

6 65 

1986 

105*4-6'* 

106*4-7 

6 96 

1986 

lOS'^'i 

l05'»-6'» 

7-25 


rices. 1971-72 

ligh Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price. 

Feb. 29, 
1972 

Change 

on 

week 

- 

Banks, othar financial 


D6*4 239 

Algemene Bank 

FI 304 

+3 

1 l 54-3 

Amsterdam-Rot 

FI 67-2 

12-2 

55 240 

Aust ft NZ Bank 

355p 

-4 II’. 

3L 60*4 

Bank of America 

$70 

i 

45 300 

B of Ireland 

430p 

i 30 

i3'** 700 

B of Montreal 

1106*«p 

6*4 

16*4 85 

B Nac de Mexico 

P90 


BC 290 

B of NS Wales 

380p 

+ 50 

40 337*. 

B of Scotland 

640p 

+60 

625 2310 

B Bruxelles 

Fr B2500 

+5 

59 6 222 

B de Paris Pays Bas 

Fr 233*. 

HI*. 


I'32$ 62300 
hi MO . 


Bankers Trust 159*4 
Barclays 765p* - 

Can Imp Com £15*i* 
Charterhouse Group 11 Op 
Chase Manhattan $52*> 
Chemical Bank NY $54% 
Commerzbank DM 255-4 
Credit Commercial Fr 162'. 
Credit Fonder Fr 384'* 
Credit Suisse , FrS4l80 
Deutsche Bank DM 345 
Drcsdner Bank DM 285 9 
First Nat City $47% 

Fuji Y 395 

Hambros 390p 

Hill, Samuel I62p 

lOSMgnt Sl*i 

Hongkong A Sh £15*-:' 

Kiel "wort Benson I65p 
Kredletbank Fr B 6480 

Kundenkredlt DM 395 
Lambert L’lnd Fr B 1940 
LB! 368p 

Lloyds 697p* 

Manuf's Hanover 1 'st S3 1 
Mediobanca L 64200 

Mercantile Credit 24lp 
Mercury Secs 206p 
Midland 635n* 

Mitsui Y 220 

Montagu Trust 243'.p 
Morgan J P $73'4 - 

Nat ft Grind lays 495p 
Nat Australasia SA3-20 
Nat Com Grp 209p 
Nat West 733p* 

Norik Credltbk %I2J'* 
Royal Canada £16**14 

Schroder* 700p 

Slater Walker Secs 370p 
Soc Gen de Banque Fr B3000 
Soc Gen de Belgique FrB2700 
Standard A Chart 395p 
Suez Fr 353 

Sumitomo 'I 398 

Swiss Bank Corp Fr S 4170 
Union Bank Swltz hr S 4185 
Union Discount 545p 
United Dorn Tit 272p* 


Insurance 
Aetna Life ft Cas 
Allianz Verslch 
Comm Union 
Eagle Star 
Gen Accident 
Generali 
Gdn Royal Exch 
Legal ft General 
Nat Nedrlandn 
Pearl 
Phoenix 
Prudential 
Royal 

Sun Alliance 
Talsho Mar ft F 
Toklo Marine 
Zurich Ini 


Yield 

Prices, 

1971-72 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 

Prices, 

1971-72 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 

Feb. 



stocks 

Feb. 29. 

on 

Feb. 



stocks 

Feb. 29, 

on 

Feb, 

29 

High 

Low 


1972 

week 

29 

High 

Low 


19 ; 2 

week 

29 




Breweries, etc. 




84 

52 3 

Hoesch 

DM 67-8 

, 2 7 

7 3 

5-6 

107** 

60 

Allied Breweries 

I07\p 

. 11*4 

3-4 

85-3 

54'* 

Hoogoven 

FI 72 2 

i 1-6 

5 5 

5 1 

62*. 

37V 

Anheuser-Busch 

$ 62 7 « 

{ v» 

0-9 

172*. 

134', 

Mannesmann. 

DM 167 3 

I 3 . 

7-2 

2 B 

169 

95 

Bass, Charrington 

!66p 

■ 12 

3 0 

64 

50 

Nippon Steel 

Y 59 


8 5 

3 2 

165 

117 

Bols NV 

FI 1 S3 

, 3 

2-3 

102'. 

65 2 

Rhelnstahl 

DM88 

i Pa 

5 7 

3 4 

142 

88*. 

Courage 

I36p 

. 10 

2 7 

96'. 

60 

Thysseri Huctte 

DM 79 

i 2 8 


2-9 

187*4 

125*. 

Distillers 

184'ap 

10*4 

3 3 

205 

140 

Uglne Kuhlman 

Fr 162'. 

i 4 

8-5 

6 7 

36*. 

24'j 

Distill Seagrams 

$36'. 

r. 

1 9 

35*4 

25 

US Steel 

$33 

1 1 

5-0 

2-5 

465 

385 

Dortmund Union 

DM 422 


2 4 

122 8 

83 9 

Usinor 

Fr 90-8 

-56 

9 8 

3 0 

215 

130 

Guinness 

214p 

23 

3 4 

120 

40 

Wcndel-Sldelor 

fr 44 

1 2 8 

11-4 

4-8 

278 

194 7 

Heineken 

FI 2S6'i 

21V 

1 3 







5-4 

148 

57 

IDV 

MBp 

17 

2 0 







4 8 

265 

188 

Kirin Brewery 

Y 247 

13 

3 0 



Electrical, electronics 



2 5 

19*4 

13V 

Nat Distillers 

SI6V 


5 2 

201 8 

132'. 

AEG Telefunken 

DM 165 7 

2 3 


1-9 

102’* 

63*4 

Scottish & Ncwc 

I00*4P* 

, 

2-8 

299 

170 

ASEA 

Kr 267 

4 

3 8 

3-9 

92*. 

61'. 

Sth African Br 

83p 

. 10 

3 9 

199 

122 

BICC 

I90p 

t 5 

3 7 

3 8 

206 

90*. 

Watncy. Mann 

191 p 

1 

2 8 

475 

373 

CGE 

Fr 416 

- 23 

4 8 

5 3 

97*4 

5I T » 

Whitbread 'A' 

96' 4p 

■ 5'. 

3 3 

180 

56U 

Chloride Flectrlc 

I76p 

li 

2 5 

3 3 







83V 

49*. 

Comsat 

$71*4 

1 3*. 

0 7 


Fr 55350 +25 


Building, building materials 

Assoc Portland 448p ■ 19 

BPB Industries 222'j, ■ 7'i 

Boise Cascade 51 V% j *• 

Bovls Holdings 276p i 6 

Ciments Lafarge Fr 208 I *12 

Clmenteries Briq Fr B 2450 - 70 

Costaln 337'ip ; 8* 

Eng China Clays M9\p | 3 *j 

Italcemonti L >9540 30 

Lalne ‘A 1 I98p 

London Brick I47p i 12 

Marley 203p 3 

Pllkington Bros 360p t 16 

Redland M3p 8 

Rugby Portland l£6p 2 

Stcctley I64'»p *». 

Tarmac 281 *ip *■ 15 

Taylor Woodrow 327p r 10 

Wimpey 226‘ip - l*i 

Catering, Hotels, entertainment 

ATV 'A 1 I57p : I 

CBS S53*» | I*; 

Granada‘A* 237’ap 1 ■ IV 

Grand Metropolitan 264p - 17 

Holiday Inns $52 * 7 « 

Lyons ‘A 1 670p 50 

Trust Houses-Fore I98p 

Chemicals 

AKZO FI 76-2 - 0- 

ANIC L 763 25 

Amer Cyanamid $59*4 ► 2': 

BASF DM 156*. * 2 

Bayer DM M3 - J 

CIBA-GEIGY Fr S 2865 - 25 

Dow $80*. 2*i 

Dupont $162 -H' 

Flsons 345'ip | *i 

W R Grace $29*4 *. 

Hoechst DM 171 i 4-' 

ICI 281 p 8 

Laporte 93p • 2 

Monsanto $48*i I '< 

Montecatlnl-Edlson L702*. 22 

Norsk Hydro Kr 885 i 5 

Rhone Poulenc Fr 175'* -15 

Solvay *A' Fr B 2520 - 55 

St Gobaln Fr 160 8 4-20 

Takeda Chemical Y 210 ~9 

Union Carbide $45'» 

Coal ft steel 

Arbed Fr B 4100 .19 

Bethlehem $32 - IV 

Broken Hill Pty $A 11-95 0- 

Dena|n Longwy Fr M0 i *, 

Flnslder L 291 -2* 

Fried Krupp DM 140'* +2 

Granges A B Kr 151 


Fr B 2520 ^55 


Fr B 4100 .190 
$32 ' I’i 

$A 11-95 0-0' 

Fr M0 i 4 I 
L 291 -2»* 

DM 140'* +2-<* 
Kr 151 


Deed 

EMI 

Electrolux ‘B’ 
l M Ericsson 'B' 
General Electric 
GEC 

Gen Tt-I ft tlcc 

Hitachi 

Honeywell 

Hoover 

IBM 

Int Computers 

Machines Bull 

Matsushita 

Philips 

Plesscy 

RCA 

Rcdlffuuon 
Reyrolle Parsons 
Siemens 
Sony 

Sperry Rand 
Texas Instruments 
Thomson-Houston 
Thorn Electrical 
Toshiba 

Western Union 
Westinghousc 


Engineering, shipbuilding 

Acrow‘A' 216p* 

Atlas Copco Kr 216 

BSA 39p 

Babcock ft Wilcox 360p 

John Brown 16Ip 

Brown Boveri ‘A’ Fr S I46( 

Cohen 600 B4p 

Davy Ashmore 70p 

Demag DM 189 

B Elliott 46p 

Firth Cleveland M5p 

GKN 384p 

Gutehoffnungs DM 175* 

Harland ft Wolff 28p 

Head Wrlghtson 79p 

Alfred Herbert 61 p 

IHI YB8 

Inter Combscn 25p 

Inter Comp Air I52p 

Laird Group 58p 

MAN DM 193 

Mather ft Platt 82p 

Metal Box 400p 

Mitsubishi Heavy Y 84 

Morgan Crucible Il3p 

SKF -B- Kr 365 

Serck 72p 

Simon Enging 13Ip 

Stone-Platt 73p 

Swan Hunter 64p 

Sulzer Fr S 342 


ilehl Securities Co.: and The First Boston Corporation- * Ex dividend. 


J Ex capitalisation. H Ex rights, f Ex all, (f) Flat yield- (1) To L 







102 


the: ncQmmMM s %i 


Prices. 1971-72 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 

High 

Low 

stocks 

Feb. 29, 
1972 

on 

week 

Feb. 

29 







500 

304 

Tube Invcument* 

478p 

, 3 

4 0 

29'# 

IS*. 

US Industries 

$28 

!- % 


98', 

52', 

V»ck«>li 

89*.p 

118‘,p 

- 3% 

118', 

55 

Wi>ir Group 

5% 

4 7 

123 

51', 

Thos W Ward 

Il5p 

I 

3 7 

75 

4?'. 

Pood, pharmaceuticals 

Auoc British Foods 73p* 

2 

2 4 

82', 

16', 

Assor Fisheries 

8l',p 

6% 

4 2 

III*. 

82*. 

Avoii Produr/s 

Sill'. 

2% 

1 2 

358 

225 

But-chain Group 

288'?p* 

3% 

2 1 

177 2 

140 

Boghln 

Fr 147 6 

7 6 

6 6 

82', 

51', 

Brooke Bond B’ 

75’,p 

% 

1 5 

96'i 

49 

Cadbury Schweppes 9Sp 

5 

4 2 

254 

66'# 

Cavgnharn 

249p 

, 17 

1 2 

64*. 

43', 

Colgate-Palmolive 

$64*. 

i § 

2 3 

6 32 

4 05 

Col Sugai Ref 

$Ab 16 

0 03 


132 

48*. 

1 itch lovcll 

I27p* 

4 

2 4 

#4*. 

10*4 

General Foods 

S3I J . 

1% 

4 6 

44', 

J 1*4 

Gfnei.il Mills 

$44'. 

% 

2 7 

53k 

284 

Glaxo 

507p 

23 

1 2 

47'. 

14 

Hem, 

$45*. 


7 ? 

200000 

163000 

Hoffman La Roche 

Fr S 199500 . 4000 

0 5 

47*. 

38’* 

Kr aftco 

$45*. 

, % 

3 8 

1848 

1425 

L'Oreal 

fr 1947 

77 

1 7 

3231 

2545 

Motra 

I 7601 

34 


3520 

2615 

Nestle 

F. 5 3700 

5 

l 1 

■42’, 

35*. 

Pfi rvt 

$41'. 

1 

1 5 

88 1 . 

56'. 

Frocit r Gamble 

$86'. 

1% 

1 7 

185 

88*. 

Rank-.-Hon 1 . 

I84p* 

9 

4 3 

’327 

191 

Recknt ft f olman 

307',p 

4% 

3 0 

4420 

3810 

Sandox 

h S 4410 

185 

I 5 

78 

26’, 

Spiders 

/ftp 

, 4 

J 1 

45 

29*4 

Swift 

$34% 

2% 

2 0 

199 

119 

Tate ft Lyle 

I95|, 

5 

5 2 

178*4 

79*. 

Urugatv 

178’.p* 

8% 

2 2 

382*. 

215 

Unllewt 

307'+ 

4% 

i 3 

133 2 

79 4 

Unit, wj, NV 

H 131 

2-2 

4 1 

305', 

121*4 

United Biscuits 

301',p 

17% 

2 0 

57 

30 

Motors, aerospace 

Bl MC 46%p* 

1% 

4 1 

25', 

M 

Boeing 

$24'. 

% 

1 6 

55’, 

JB'# 

Catrrpillai Tract 

$-»B% 

% 

2 9 

34. 

25 

Chrysler 

5*1% 

% 

1 8 

106-6 

71 2 

Citroen 

1 83 1 

4 8 


379 

284', 

Daimlrr-Ben; 

DM 369’, 

, 9% 

2 3 

196 

124 

Dunlop 

I96p 

70 

4 3 

2650 

1975 

Fiat 

l 7082 

83 

5 8 

56 

20 

fuestom Tiro 

$75*4 

% 

3 1 

73% 

54*. 

lord 

$69'. 

3% 

3 ft 

3l 

18*. 

Cionnr.nl Dynamics 

S28 J , 

% 


89*. 

76'* 

Goiuvai Motors 

$79% 

, % 

4 3 

34*. 

27*. 

Goodyear 

$31% 


2 7 

357 

123 

Hawk or Siddeu’y 

356p 

7 

3 6 

360 

130 

Honda 

Y 360 

21 

2 5 

255 

131 

Komatsu 

Y 179 

3 

4 7 

14*. 

8', 

Lockheed 

$13% 

1% 


450 

156 

Lucas 

433',p 

. 11% 

2 2 

14*. 

6'. 

Massey Ferguson 

$C 14'* 

. , 4 


43’# 

2I'« 

McDonnell Dougins 
Michelin ‘B" 

541% 

, 4*4 

, 56 

0-9 

1398 

1084 

Fr 1320 

1 5 

355 

!4C 

Nissan Motot 

Y 155 

9 

2 3 

35*. 

19'. 

N Am Rockwell 

$15% 


4 0 

283 

224 

Peugeot 

fr 277 

- 1? 

3-8 

2660 

1545 

Pttvlli-Spa 

L 1545 

60 

7 1 

210 

92', 

Smiths Indust 

206p 

3 

31 

242 

186 

Steyi D.umler-Puch 

%200 


4 5 

530 

220 

Toyota Motor 

Y 530 

28 

1 5 

44 

24 s . 

United An craft 

$33% 

% 

5 4 

212 

123’, 

Volkswagen 

DM 159 

6 4 

6 9 

247 

159 

Vo! ,o 

Ki 236 

1 

1 7 

73', 

30 

Westland 

70p 

1 

4 3 

109 

42 

Wllrnoi-Bieeden 

97 P 


3 1 

309 

131 

Offic« equipment, photographic 

Canon Y 190 ,2 

3 9 

108*. 

72'. 

Eastman Kodak 

$107*. 

i 1'* 

‘ 2 

675 

354 

Fu|l Photo 

Y427 

15 

1 8 

2150 

1515 

Gcvaert Agfa 
Gcstetnor 'A‘ 

fr B 1615 

15 

3 7 

207 

115 

161 %p 

- 2% 

1 6 

515 

251 

Nippon Optical 

Y 380 

13 

2 0 

2768 

1360 

Olivetti 

L 1439 

91 

5 9 

246', 

I67*r 

Oialld 

246%p 

: I 1 * 

2 5 

119'. 

77'* 

Polai otd 

$119% 

r 4% 

0 3 

965 

667', 

Rank ‘A* 

960p 

5 

1 2. 

I33*. 

85'. 

Xerox 

$133*4 


0-6 

190 

99 

Paper, publishing 

Borregaard 

Kr 105 

l 

8 1 

197 

133 

BowaLer Paper 

I83p 

. 14 

5 8 

122*4 

66 

Bunil Pulp 

I22*.p 

7*4 

3 7 

37'* 

27*. 

Crown Zellerbach 

$29 

- 1% 

4 3 

169 

no 

DRG 

I62p 

3 

4 5 

28 

20'# 

MacMillan Blocdrl 

$C 27*. 

1 


24 

IS*. 

McGraw Hilt 

SJ6% 

% 

3 5 

269'. 

108*4 

News International 

269'ip 

29% 

3 6 

200 

97', 

Pearson Longman 

I82p 

3 

2 6 

302 

121 

Reed Int 

300p* 

, 4 

4 1 

120 

60 

Thomson Org 

1 *9%p 

9% 

6-6 

132 

61 

Property 

Capital ft Counties 

I29p 

. 19 

2 0 

600 

274', 

Hammersons ‘A’ 

585 p 

1 10 

( 0 

209 

121 

Land Securities 

200%p* 

r H % 

2 0 

125 

64'. 

LMS 

!25p 

i 3 

1-9 

260 

US', 

Mi PC 

258p* 

r 8 

1-9 

204 

58 

St Martins 

204p* 

< 7 

1 ■ i 

385 

293 

SG Immoblhare 

1.296*4 

% 

6 7 

319 . 

. Wt 

Star (Gc Britain) 

315p 

1 9 

1-5 

815 

"416 

Stock Conversion 

795p 

5 

0-9 


*■ 

Trafalgar House 

195'ip 

+ 14% 

1-9 


Prices. 1971-72 
High Low 


O dlnaiy 
stoda 


Price. 
Feb. 29 
1972 


Change 


Yield 

Feb. 

29 


46% 

270 

15'* 

410 

25*4 

1800 

210 

90 

174 

20 

236 

760 

50 

46S 


96 

259 

308 

270 

340 

173 
390 
297', 
32** 
297 
265 
2550 
392 
281 
538 
314', 
38', 
331 
471 
2-00 
121 ', 

174 
75*4 
177', 
325 
188 
109', 
730 
81', 
154*4 

55'. 


49*. 

145 

79', 

150 

102 

58’, 

4135 

38*» 

88 

131 

57', 


391 

200 

114', 

69', 


S3 7 . 

835 

820 

29 

2765 

2160 

826 

233', 

840 

105 


250 
160 
157 
93 
163 
170 
! 65 
142', 
63 

248-3 

198 

108', 


423 

1280 

174 

230 

75', 

132 

77 

252 

249 

35*4 

36', 

79 

468 

1062', 

67 

5(2 

416 

25*i 

33** 

»4( 


22% 

American Airlines 

$46 

% 

152 

Brit ft Comm 

Z56p 

3 

11*4 

Canadian Pacific 

$04% 

f % 

262 

Furness Withy 

355p 

! 1C 

16 

Greyhound 

$21% 

% 

1440 

Japan Air Lines 

Y 1705 


98 

KLM 

FJ 115% 

3 

60 

Lufthansa 

DM 75 

1 

92 

Ocean Steam Ship 

I67p 

! 4 

10% 

Pan American 

$14% 

1 

143 

P ft O Dcfd 

24 Ip 

1 3 

485 

Swissair (Bearer) 

Fr S 710 

10 

13*. 

TWA 

$48% 

' % 

21% 

UAL 

Stores 

$47** 

% 


68 4 
130 
144*4 
155 
158 
119 8 
290 
191 
18 

180't 

107*4 
1360 
299 
226 
371 I 
237 
27*. 
194*4 
288 
I 13 
60 
113 
54 T i 
125’, 
176*4 
88*4 

75*. 

332', 

45*4 

77*4 

35*. 


27*4 

70 

45 

107 

75 

32*. 

1280 

20 

61 

ftt 

44 


265 

103*4 

64*. 

51 


41', 

670 

680 

24*4 

2385 

1830 

700 

161 

660 

83 


172 

106 

82*. 

66 

109 

118 

108 

94*. 

44 

200 ', 
149 8 
68 ', 


335 

883 

6S»* 

138 

50 

78*. 

31*. 

120 

117 

19 

19*. 

46 s . 

220 ', 

735 

46 T . 

198*. 

128 

7*. 

19 

95% 


Bijcnkorf 
Boot, 

Brit Home 
Burton Group 
Debcnhams 
Galeries Lafayette 
Galcrlas Precdos 
Grattan Ware 
Great Atlantic 
GUS ‘A’ 

House of Fraser 
Innovation 
Karstadr 
Kaufhof 
La Redoute 
La Rlnascentc 
Marcor 

Marks & Spencer 
Mitsukoshi 
Myer Emporium 
Nerkermann 
Nouvelles Gals 
JC Penney 
Prlntemps 
Provld Clothing 
Scars 'A' 

Sears Roebuck 
WH Smith ’A' 

Tesco Stores 
United Drapery 
Woolworth 

Textiles 

Burlington 
Carpets International 141 p 


FI 96 
259p 
308p 
24Sp 
337p 
Fr 148 

25° 

$ 18 '. 

294p 

265p 

Fr B 1660 
DM 385 
DM280 
Fr 530 
L 244*4 
$28% 

296p 
Y 451 
JA2-00 
DM 125 
Fr 122 
$73', 

Fr 141 I 

325p* 

I87p 

$109 

730p 

8lp 

I53p 

$42 


$36*4 


Coats Patons 
Courtaulds 
Dollfus-Micg 
English Calico 
Snla Viscosa 
Stevens, JP 
Teijin 
Toray Ind 
Woolcombcrs 

Tobacco 

Brit Amcr Tobacco 
Gallaher 

Imperial Tobacco 
RJ Reynolds 

Utilities 
AT ft T 
Chubu 
Chugoku 
Cons Edison 
EBE5 
Intercom 
Kansai Electric 
RWE 

Tokyo Electric 
Tokyo Gas 

Investment trusts 

Alliance Trust 
At'.as Electric 
BET Deferred 
British Assets 
Cable Trust 
Foreign & Col 
Globe Investment 
Industrial ft Gen 
Mercantile Inv 
Robcco 
Rollno 

Wltan Investment 


79p 
I4lp 
Fr 83 
54p 
L 1315 
$29*4 

Y 73 

Y 97 
50p 


341 p 

200p 

M5p 

$69'. 


$43*. 

Y 835 

Y 815 
$26'. 

Fr B 2765 
Fr B 2160 

Y 822 
DM 185 

Y 822 

Y 90 


250 P 

I60p 

I57p 

S, 

I70p 

I65p 

I46p 

63p p 

FI 244 4 

FI 181 

I08p 


i 1 
i-20 

f8% 
20 
172 
I 27 9 
! 3 
I 4 


I 20 
40 
i-14 
I 3', 

I 18 
3'4 

4 4 

20 

1-0 10 
l 3', 
178 
i-3'* 
i 6-4 
1-19 
17 
+3*. 
124 

- 1% 


| 6 
}3 

*■ i *4 

• I 6 

f-3 

-74 


j 13'* 

I 14 
• 3', 


t* 

-I 5 

+'• 
+55 
i 95 
+2 
-B', 
, 2 


I 9 

1-7 

t-'* 

+ 2 ', 

+ 6 

4-8 
-- 10 
I 10 

3*, 
i 5-9 
1-3’, 

I 3 


Multi-product, miscellaneous 


Air Llquide 
BSN 
Bookers 
British Match 
British Oxygen 
British Ropes 
Cope Allman 
Dalgecy 
De La Rue 
Engelhard Minerals 
Gulf ft Western 
Halliburton 
Hays Wharf 
Hudson’s Bay 
IT ft T 
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Litton Industries $20*. 
Minnesota Mining $140. 
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1 Prices, 

1971-72 
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\ 
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1% 
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6- 
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(% 
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i % 

3- 
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-*• 
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% 
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1 
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87 
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(Or how Iran Air links Europe with Iran and the 
Persian Gulf daily) 

The ‘Homa’ flies across Europe, touches down at the great 
cities and wings its way to Tehran, the Persian Gulf and 
beyond. It also makes a unique 
direct flight from London to 
Abadan. This fabulous bird can be 
seen on the tailplanes of Iran Air’s 
fleet of Boeings. On our 707 s and 
727 s that jet through international 
skies. On our 737 s that serve our 
vast internal network. 

Thousands of years ago, 
according to legend, the ‘Homa’ 
brought good fortune to Cyrus the 
Great, King of Persia (now Iran). 

He founded an empire which has 
recently celebrated its 2 , 500 th 
anniversary. 

Today the ‘Homa’ inspires our airline and stands for all the 
best things about flying. Like pilots who are artists at feather- 
light touchdowns. Like fresh food picked up on route (never 
frozen). Like friendly service from the modern Iran Air 
family who keep up the age-old national tradition for 
hospitality. And a swift, efficient cargo service. 

It all starts when you catch your first ‘Homa’. Track it 
down at your local travel agent. 



London ■ Paris ■ Frankfurt • Geneva • Rome • Moscow • Athens 
Istanbul a Tehran - Abadan * Kuwait - Bahrain * Abu Dhabi 
Dhahran * Dubai - Doha - Kabul • Karachi * Bombay. 

Also sales offices in Milan, Hamburg, New York and Los Angeles. 




Finding the money to finance new industries 
is a problem that knows no boundaries. 

In[Buenos Aires, and around the world, 
Citibankers tackle the big problem. 


In any country, new industry means growth. 
In fast-growing Argentina the emphasis is on 
deyelopment of nan-traditional new industry 
'raiding from light appliances to heavy 
trujdts. And who can help in the financing 
betjtejr than Citibank? We were the first 


U.S. bank to open an office in Argentina 
over 50 years ago. Today, we have 31 
offices in eleven cities there. Throughout 
the world, Citibank has branches, subsidiaries 
and affiliates in 86 countries to tackle 
yow problem. i 
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Letters 


The miners’ strike 

Sir —In recent months wc have witnessed 
lhc disruptive effects of strikes by air- 
traffic controllers, television technicians 
and now radar technicians in Canada, by 
coal-miners in Britain and by longshore¬ 
men ill the United States. In each, the 
degree to which the work stoppage has 
been caused by severe inflation in the 

respective countries is probably significant, 
and yet the various settlements have only 
exacerbated those inflationary trends. By 
now, a vicious circle has developed that is 
clear for all to see, indeed, no clearer 

anywhere than in Britain. 

It was two centuries ago that Adam 

Smith firmly established individual self- 
interest as the guiding maxim in man's 
economic affairs and yet, in the intervening 
200 years, the pursuit of that self-interest 
has often been restrained in many areas of 
economic activity as a result of democratic 
governmental decision. It would appear 
that the time has now come to introduce 
such restraint into the area of labour 

relations, as the effects of frequent strikes 
in key sectors of the economy become more 
serious. 

In Britain, the miners have merely 
succeeded in doubling the number of 
unemployed, making life highly uncom¬ 
fortable for the average Briton and seri¬ 
ously endangering any hope of national 
economic recovery in the coming year. It 
is easy to sympathise with their cause, 
but one wonders why everyone from old- 
age pensioners to the seriously ill should 
go without light and heat, and all the 
sendees dependent thereon, simply to 
satisfy these workers’ economic self- 
interest. Surely man, in all his wisdom, 
can devise a method of labour negotiation 
more civilised than the strike, which is, 
after all, nothing more than a sophisti¬ 
cated form of blackmail. One can foresee 
such a reform, infinitely more radical than 
the Tories* Industrial Relations Act, being 
merely hastened by the miners' action.— 
Yours faithfully, Peter J. Connell 
Waterloo, Ontario 

Sir —-Mr G. A. D. Emerson (Letters, 
March 4th} does not commend the tactics 
of Freedom Under Law in “considering 
the prosecution of Mr Daly on a con¬ 
spiracy charge/’ and would prefer indivi¬ 
duals to take legal action on their own 
account. Wc completely agree with him 
on the latter point. 

We have always made it clear that we 
intend to prosecute only as a last resort, 
if neither the DPP nor the police nor 
private individuals are stirred to press for 
justice in the courts. 


We place the education of the authori¬ 
ties and the general public concerning the 
present dangers to our freedom as one of 
our first priorities, that of persuading them 
to take action next—and are prepared to 
shoulder the responsibility ourselves only 
if no one else does. We should be delighted 
if “ individual persons and businesses" 
took action to defend themselves and thus 
worked us out of our self-imposed job. 

The idea that the law of conspiracy is 
too delicate to be used, however, strikes 
us as somewhat fanciful. The law exists 
for our use. There is surely no room for 
ornamental laws ? This particular law is, 
indeed, a “ very valuable ” security for 
our freedom, and it would be a rash and 
foolish government which was tempted to 
abolish it.—Yours faithfully, 

John Chapman 
Deputy director, 
London, WC2 Freedom Under Law' 

Sir —Surely the answer to Mr I. F. 
Campbell’s question (Letters, February 
26th), how should public opinion show its 
disapproval of the miners’ strike without 
resort to violence, is that it need only, in 
fact, disapprove. 

Disapproval can be made manifest with¬ 
out violence, but the strength of the 
miners was that public opinion did not 
disapprove, and this was also the weak¬ 
ness and the shame of the Government, 
that it did not, to quote vour own words, 
“ actively mobilise tht forces of common 
sense.”—Yours faithfully, Jean LeClercq 
London , SE23 

Sir —Arising out of the Wilbcrforcc report 
is the recurring question : “ Do we adjust 
humanity to suit the economic facts of 
life, or do we adjust the economic facts 
to take account of humanity ? ” 

Most people probably felt that the 
miners had a case. Most people probably 
deplored some of the side effects of the 
strike (on old people, of violent picketing). 
Most people probably felt vaguely uneasy 
about the strike’s economic effects—hold¬ 
ing the country to ransom. Nobody was 
clear whether a rigid* economic solution or 
a primarily social solution was called for. 
Lord Wilberforcc was called in to make up 
our minds. 

You say (February 26th): “The Wilbcr- 
force report—in all its resoluteness for drift 
—spoke truly last week for the majority 
of the people of England.” You are right. 
Wc arc not yet sure to what degree we 
want a profitable or a humane economic 
policy. At least after Wilbcrforce the policy 
is likely to be more flexible. At its best, 
that means the Government will be able 
to respond to the needs of the situation 
more readily; at its worst it means roaring 
inflation. In the meantime we drift whilst 
wc make up our minds.—Yours faithfully, 
London, SWy A. A. Windham 

Sir —As a regular reader of The Econo¬ 
mist, which writes so much sense on so 
many things, I find your tirade against 
wage increases (February 26th) most de¬ 
pressing. 


TUB ECONOMIST MARCH it, 

With Mr Heath's Government we were 
promised a new course for Britain. I and 
others, I believe, thought this course would 
be high wages, low taxation, phasing out 
the welfare state, denationalisation and 
encouragement for the individual. It is 
doubtful if the miners* strike would have 
occurred in a private coal industry. It is 
certain that private coal companies would 
never run continuously unprofitable pits. 

A high-wage earner will—as most 
middle-class people do now—insure him¬ 
self against iil-health, unemployment and 
his children’s education. This is the sort 
of Britain for the future, with responsible 
citizens looking after themselves—not fall¬ 
ing back on an inefficient “ Auntie Welfare 
State.”—Yours faithfully, 

Nicholas Davie-Thornhill 
Matlock , Derbyshire 


Canada 

Sir—I very much hope The Economist 
is receiving a great many congratulatory 
letters following publication of your 
survey (February 12th). For a great many 
Canadians who will not, alas, read it, it 
should be made, in some way, required 
reading. I could myself supply quite a 
list of speakers and writer? on Canadian 
affairs who have not a one-hundredth 
part the knowledge and insight (with 
such warmth of expression) of Mr Roland 
Bird. 

Perhaps the only word of dissent might 
come from the (i,ooo Indians who occupy 
the area of development if the James Bay 
project goes through. The area is des¬ 
cribed as “ virtually empty except for 
five important rivers, some timber of 
doubtful value, and rich wildlife.”—Yours 
faithfully, Ian P. Cameron 

Toronto 

Sir —In your survey of Canada’s economic 
and political trends (February 12th) it is 
indicated that the current account in 
1971 is likely to be about “between 
$700m-$750m.” You are aware, I am sure, 
that Canada’s current account had been 
deteiioiating rapidly since the first quarter 
of 1971, on a seasonally adjusted basis. 
In the fourth quarter of 1971 the current 
account was in deficit on either a seasonally 
adjusted or on an unadjusted basis. For 
1971 as a whole the surplus was $24301. 

I bring to your attention this rather 
small point in an otherwise excellent 
survey that is unusually readable for this 
type of analysis. I myself enjoyed it very 
much.—Yours faithfully, G. K. Kardouciie 
Associate economist, 
Montreal The Royal Bank of Canada 

Sir —In Roland Bird’s survey on Canada 
(February 12th) he wrote about the mari¬ 
time provinces: “By any administrative 
logic, the three provinces should be bundled 
into one.” And he added: “But nobody 
will be crazy enough to try.” It was 
disappointing for many of your readers 
in this country to realise that a paper 
with the reputation which The Economist 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £7000 PA AND OVER 


U.K. Banking 


• this career appointment is at the centre 
of an established international banking 
activity in London. 

• a commercial banking Manager is 
required to join a young and versatile 
management team. The role is to support 
the Director in charge of UK operations in 
extending the Bank’s UK business, 
principally in the area of medium term 
lending, in sterling and the Euro-currencies. 
Responsibility will centre on the 
development and consolidation of client 
relationships in defined geographical areas. 

• the demand is for a young Banker 
experienced in this field. 

• initiative, sound judgement and 
organisational ability arc the key qualities 
required. Preferably these will have been 
developed in a commercial banking 
environment involving the lending of 
medium-large units. 

• remuneration is for discussion. It could 
be /Yv 500 - ^7,000 for especially relevant 
experience and could escalate rapidly. 

There are generous fringe benefits. 

• age probably in the range of 28-35. 
Prospects are especially bright. 


Write in complete confidence 
to A. Barker as adviser to the Bank. 


JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 


10 HAILAM STREET • LONDON WIN 6DJ 


Corporate 

Engineering 

Director 

DESIGNATE 


for a major international group 
supplying a wide range of sophisticated 
components to the automotive and 
other industries. 

• a key member of the executive team, 
his role is to stimulate and direct 
product design and development to 
maintain and extend the lead already 
achieved by the group in world markets. 

• broad technical and business 
experience at top level, backed by an 
outstanding record of creative 
achievement, in automotive engineering 
is essential. 

• age under 50. Terms will be designed 
to attract men now earning a substantial 
five figure salary. 

Write in complete confidence 
to K. R. C. Slater as adviser to the group. 


JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 


IO HALl.AM STREET • LONDON WIN 6DJ 


For further management appointments see page 7 
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enjoys should have printed such harsh 
words without taking note of develop¬ 
ments taking place: in the maritime 
provinces. 

In March, 1968, the premiers of the 
three* maritime provinces commissioned 
I)r J. J. Deutscli, principal of Queen’s 
University, and Mr F. R. Drummie, then 
economic adviser to the province of New' 
Brunswick, to carry out a special study 
on “ maritime union, including the 
possibilities for economic and other forms 
of regional co-ordination and co-opera¬ 
tion/’ In October, 1970, the “ Report on 
Maritime Union ” was published, tngethn 
with the various studies underpinning its 
conclusions and recommendations. As 
early as January, 1971, the three premiers 
decided to establish the “ Count il of 
Maritime Premiers” for the pm pose of 
promoting co-operative action and to 
provide a framework for joint action by 
the three provinces. 

I might also call your attention to the 
fact that since 1970 the Liberal party holds 
27 of the 32 seats in die legislative 
assembly of Prince Kdward Island Is 
this what is meant by a 11 gnat's whisker 
majority ? ” 

Je vous prir de croire. Monsieur, qu’il 
nous ferait plaisir de vous aceueillir au\ 
Maritimcs en vuc de vous fournir terns 
renseignements utiles.— Yours faithfully, 
Edgar Gam .ant 
Secretary to the 
Council of Maritime Premiers 
Halifax , Nova Scotia 


Universities and the left 

Sih—Y ou published (January 15th) an 
interesting report on how the radical left, 
although in a minority, are winning con¬ 
trol of student parliaments in German 
universities, thus implementing Rudi 
Dutschke’s call for a “ long march through 
the institutions ” 

I11 Uruguay, under the cloak of 
democracy, and ostensibly to allow 
students to participate fairly in the selec¬ 
tion of professors and lecturers, the draw¬ 
ing up of study programmes, etc, the 
radical left has penetrated the one 
university and many secondary schools 
over the past 30 years to (he point that 
today these institutions are almost com¬ 
pletely under their control. 

Once control has been attained, all 
semblance of democracy and fair play on 
the part of the radical left disappears, and 
it is almost impossible today in Uruguay 
for any professor, lecturer or teacher with¬ 
out strong left-wing sympathies to be 
appointed. Consequently, the university 
staff, and to a smaller extent the school 
teachers, are almost wholly indoctrinated 
left-wingers, and ordinary university 
students have great difficulty in getting 
through their exams, which are mostly 
oral, unless they subscribe, at least tacitly, 
to left-wing doctrines. 

The intellectuals and professionals of 
Uruguay, especially lawyers (including 
several judges) and medical doctors, are 


nearly all supporters of, and activists in, 
the ranks of the Tupamaros. With the 
formation of the Broad Front (assorted 
radical left-wingers, communists and 
terrorists) for the national elections of 
November 28, 1971, they thought the hour 
had come for them to take over the whole 
country. But they failed—they got only 
iH per cent of the total vote. Why .■* 
Because of free elections and the obliga¬ 
tory secret vole. 

The purpose of this letter is to 
recommend to German and British 
university and school authorities that the 
organisation of any and all student parti¬ 
n'pation in their institutions must include 
three basic democratic requirements : 
(a) obligatory secret voting, including 
proxies, for all elections to committees, to 
ensure that the wishes of the majority are 
reflected in the results; (b) termination 
of the committee meetings before a reason¬ 
able evening hour, to avoid the favourite 
communist tactic of prolonging them 
until the wee small hours and then taking 
pro-communist decisions after sensible 
people have gone home to bed ; and (c) 
ratification of all important committee 
decisions by set ret vote including proxies, 
which represent in total a substantial 
majority of registered students. Compli¬ 
ance with these conditions must be ensured 
by the university or other competent 
authorities, not by the students themselves. 
—Yours faithfully, G. S. H. Bain 

Montevideo 


Glasgow schools 

Sir —Our local council (Labour) proposes 
to shut down and make comprehensive 
live of the top schools in Glasgow. They 
are the High School of Glasgow, of which 
I am a pupil, the Girls’ High, Allen 
Glen's, Hillhcad High and St Mungo’s 
Academy. 

This is an act of vandalism, destroying 
the historical and high standards of 
education in these schools. The High 
School of Glasgow has an Hoo-ycar-old 
tradition to ils credit, and many famous 
people have been educated there. The 
council plans to shut the High School 
down and make the others comprehensive 
at the end of the 1973-74 school year. 
At the beginning of next session it 
intends to prevent any further intake to 
the primary or secondary departments, 
and also to transfer pupils from the 
present is! and 2nd forms of the secondary 
department to other comprehensive 
schools. 

No local politicians should have the 
authority to shut down, and make com¬ 
prehensive, the top schools in any city. 
It should be up to the parents where and 
what kind of school they should scud their 
children to.—Yours faithfully, 

Ncwlands , Glasgow Brian D. Bi.ass 

Air travel 

Sir —I was pleased to sec (February 26th), 
" Keep those flying peasants in their 


place, 11 that you are again taking up 
cudgels on behalf of the poor independent 
air traveller. 

One point that seems to be made 
consistently in the battle between charter 
and scheduled airlines is that, whatever 
happens, business traffic, is inelastic as 
businessmen have to fly, therefore why 
reduce scheduled air fares ? If the 
scheduled air carriers can be shown that 
businessmen will fly more if air fares arc 
reduced, then I am sure that sanity will 
again prevail and lata can get on with 
its job of providing the grease in the 
airline business. Because scheduled air 
carriers give the impression of being 
determined to keep up their fares for 
businessmen, they find themselves indulg¬ 
ing in ridiculous contortions to justify a 
reduction in fares for groups—either 
young, old or chrysanthemum—for a 
period just long enough to make sure 
they keep out the so-called inelastic 
business flyer. 

Surely now is the time for business 
groups, collectively and individually, 
throughout the world to put pressure on 
their own airlines to come forward with 
facts showing how a reduction in fares 
would stimulate business travelling to the 
greater benefit of world ir«idc and the 
greater financial health of scheduled 
airlines.—Yours faithfully, 

H. B. G. Montgomery 
Chairman, 

London , Wi Exhibition Consultants, Ltd 


Spain and Portugal 

Sir —I think you should extend to your 
successive surveys of Spain and Portugal 
(February 19th and 26th) the apocryphal 
saying by Confucius amusingly depicted 
on your cover of February 26th: “When 
Powerful Men are in power, Wise 
Economists praise them.”—Yours faithfully, 
London , SW14 Antonio de Figueirkdo 


Marketing 
in Europe 

Issue No. 112 MARCH 1972 contains 
the Trade Review of 

CHEMISTS GOODS. PHARMACEUTICALS, 
SOAP AND CLEANING PRODUCTS 
Special Reporti 

WASHING APPLIANCES IN FRANCE 

PERSONAL FRESHNESS PRODUCTS 
IN THE NETHERLANDS 

DOMESTIC HEATING IN BELGIUM 

Annuel Subscription £60 (US$160), Airmail 
postage entra. Single copies £9 (US$25) each 
(payment with orders). 

Details from the Subscription Department 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 
Spencer House 27 St James's Place 
London SW1A 1NT 
633 Third Avenue New York NY 10017 
, THE ECONOMIST 

INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD (EUROPE) S.A. 
137 Avenue Louise 1060 Brussels 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £7000 PA AND OVER 


Space on this page is reserved for 
managerial appointments carrying 
salaries of £7,000 p.a. and above. 

Other appointments are advertised in the 
classified section on pages 96 to 101. 


Inquiries for space on this page 
and in the classified section are 
invited by: 


The Classified Advertisement Manager, 
Telephone 01-930 5155 


Bank Manager 

£ 15 , 000 -£ 20,000 


Rapidly developing American International 
Bank seeks a suitable candidate to 

• assume, full responsibility for its London Branch 

• implement a program to develop new business 
The. proper candidate must 

• hold or have held a senior position in a London 
bank 

• be experienced in successful negotiations with 
Senior Lxecutivcs of major companies 

• have the ability and experience commensurate 
with the salary 

Please write in the strictest confidence giving 
full details of qualifications to Box 2491) 


Finance Director 


FOR LONRHO 


LONRHO is seeking an outstanding man as Finance Director. The 
position will be of interest to highly successful accountants between 
38-45 presently holding a board or very senior executive appointment 
in a large international company. 

Salary will not be less than £15,000 and could be appreciably more. 

Write in confidence, quoting reference LI384/ E io: C. A. Brooks, 


□ 


Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., 
Austral House, Basinghall Avenue, 
London EC2V 5EU. 


For further management appointments see page S 
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UD EXHIBITIONS 


Exhibitions organised by 
Public Fair Societies 


International General Trade Samples Fairs 
BARI . XXXVI Levante Fair 

BOLOGNA XXXVI Bologna Fair 

BOLZANO XXV Bolzano Fair 
MESSINA XXXIII Messina Fair 
MILANO L Milan Fair 

PADOVA L Padua Fair 

PALERMO XXVII Mediterranean Fair 
TRIESTE XXIV Trieste Fair 


8-19 September 
26 May-4 J une 
16-25 September 
5-20 August 
11-25 April 
25 May-5 June 
27 May-i 1 June 
17-29 June 


International Specialised Fairs and Exhibitions 

ANCONA XXXII Ancona Fair—International Trade Mart of 
Fishery, Nautical Sports and related activities 

24 June-2 July 

II EXPORT LEVANTE—International Trade Fair 
of Sports and Hobbies 30 April-8 May 

IV MOBIL-LEV ANTE. International Furniture and 

Home Furnishing Fair 31 May-5 June 

XXVI International Exhibition of “ Footwear 

Fashion” 11-15 March 

IX International Fair of Books for Children and 
Youth—VI International Exhibition of Commercial 
Design 8 -11 April 

V International Show of Perfumery and Cosmetics 

28 April-2 May 

XV International Foodstuffs Exhibition—SI A 

24 May-4 June 

VIII SAIE International Show of Industrialisation in 

Building Techniques 7-15 October 

XXVII International Fair of Milk-Cons 

8-17 September 

XXXVI International Handicrafts Trade Mart 

22 April-7 May 

XXIII International Agricultural and Zootechnics 

Fair 30 April-7 May 

XI International Boat Show 29 January-7 February 

XII International Caravan and Camping Show 

25 March-3 April 

IX TECNHOTEL. International Hotel and Tourist 

Equipment Exhibition 28 October—5 November 

VI EXPOSUDHOTEL. Exhibition of Equipment for 

Hotels , Tourism and Public Leisure in Southern Italy 
and Overseas 29 January-6 February 

VI MOBILSUD. International Furniture Exhibition 
for Southern Italy and Overseas 14-19 March 
V SIR International Gift Show 31 May-5 June 
XV Housing, Building , Home Furnishing , Clothing 
and Food Supply Fair 21 June-2 July 

IV International Exhibition of public services 
" Sep J 72 " 3 7 May 

“ POLLUTION *72.” International Exhibition of 
anti-pollution technology and equipment 3-7 May 

X TRAM AG. International Exhibition of mechanical 
handling and storage, plant maintenance 4-8 October 

XI MAV International Exhibition of selected quality 

Poultry and Rabbits for Consumption . Cattle Market 
and Competition 7-10 December 

XXVII International Exhibition of Canning and 
Allied Packaging , Machinery and Equipment for 
canned food industry 23 September-1 October 

SIBA. Italian Buttons and Allied Products Show 

21-25 April 

RIMINI (Forli) XXII International Hotel and Tourism Tech¬ 
niques Show and Convention 1-10 December 

RIMINI II International Hotel Catering Show 14-21 February 
TRIESTE XXI International specialised Exhibition of Timber 

17-39 June 


BARI 

BARI 

BOLOGNA 

BOLOGNA 


BOLOGNA 

BOLOGNA 

BOLOGNA 

CREMONA 

FIRENZE 

FOGGIA 

GENOVA 

GENOVA 

GENOVA 

NAPOLI 


NAPOLI 

NAPOLI 

NAPOLI 

PADOVA 

PADOVA 

PADOVA 

PADOVA 


PARMA 


PIACENZA 


VERONA IX International Show of earth-moving equipment 
for the building industry. SA.MO.TER. 

6-13 February 

VERONA LXXIV International Agricultural and Animal 
Farming Fair XXV Agricultural Machinery Show 

12-19 March 

VERONA IV EUROCARNE . International Exhibition of 
Animal Husbandry 4-8 October 

National General Trade Samples Fairs 

PORDENONE XXVI National Fair of Friuli—Venezia Giulia 
Region 27 August-10 September 

ROMA XX Rome Fair 27 May-11 June 


National Specialised Fairs and Exhibitions 
BOLOGNA MODAMAGLIA Italian Knitwear Fair 


18-21 February 
1-4 September 

New Training Technologies Show 8-12 April 

If Agricultural Fair of the Alps Region 

20-23 October 

IX Coin and Stamp Exhibition Katana *72, IX 
Commercial Conference 4-6 February 

CIVITANOVA MARCHE (Macerata) XXIII Footwear Exhibition 

31 May-4 June 

XXVIf National Fair of Agricultural Provisions 
Supplying 8-17 September 

VII National Sheep Breeding Mart 25-26 March 

XV Show of Southern Italy's Farm Machinery 

30 April -7 May 

National Cattle Fair 25-27 November 

III Novelty-Gift Exhibition. Ill World Vacation and 
Travel Show 25 March-3 April 

III National Wines and Spirits Exhibition and BIBE 
28 Octobcr-5 November 

IV Exhibition of dentistry equipment — Expro-Tecno- 
Dental and Expo-Medi-Dental 


BOLOGNA 

BOLZANO 

CATANIA 


CREMONA 

FOGGIA 

FOGGIA 

FOGGIA 

GENOVA 

GENOVA 

GENOVA 


NAPOLI 

NAPOLI 

NAPOLI 

NAPOLI 

PADOVA 

ROMA 

SIENA 


29 October-1 November 
IV SIVEL. National Wines & Spirits Show 

29 January-^6 February 

II SIC AT. Italian Stationery and Technical Articles 

Show 25 November-3 December 

III NAUTIC SUD. National Exhibition for Naviga¬ 
tion Development in Southern Italy and overseas 

26 October-5 November 

IV & V SUL PEL, Leather and gloves Italian Fair 

8-11 April 
16-19 September 

XVIII National Footwear , Leather Goods and related 
Machinery, Raw Materials and Accessories Show 

23-25 April 

Vll National Show of Communities 20-30 September 
VI Typical and Fine Wines Week 11-18 June 


Exhibitions promoted by other 
Societies or Committees 


International General 

CAGLIARI XXIV Samples Fair of Sardinia 14-26 March 

International Specialised Fairs and Exhibitions 
BUSTO ARSIZIO (Varese) XV International Textile, Machines, 
Equipments and Accessories Show 

30 September-9 October 
BUSTO ARSIZIO (Varese) XVI S INC AS. International Sport 
and Camping Articles Exhibition 27-31 October 
BUSTO ARSIZIO (Varese) XII International Pair of Camping 
Trailers 27-31 October 

ERBA (Como) III International Rabbit Breeding Show . MIC/727. 

8 - 1 1 September 
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INTERNATIONAL AND NATIONAL FAIRS 




Approved by the Minister for Industry, Trade and Handicrafts 


FIRENZE XII Footwear, Leather Goods & Leather Samples 
Show 2 -6 September 

FORLI XI International Trade Mart of Bird Rearing 
Activities 20- 25 September 

GUALDO TADINO (Perugia) XIV International Ceramics Show 

25 July -31 August 

MILANO A' International Toy Show 28 January-3 February 
MILANO VIII International Exhibition of Souvenirs, Jewellery, 
Cards and Gifts 29 January-5 February 

MILANO XIII Heating , ventilating, refrigeration and plumbing 
Show 1-7 March 


National Specialised Fairs and Exhibitions 

AREZZO X National Pig Fair 13-14 October 

ASGOLI PIGENO XXIII National Rabbit and Fur Animal Fair 

13-14 May 

BUSTO ARSIZIO (Varese) III National Umbrella Show 

17-25 June 

BUSTO ARSIZIO (Varese) VIII TESAR Furnishing Fabrics and 
Upholstered Furniture Exhibition n-21 May 

GALENZANO (Firenze) IX Open-Air Exhibition of Caravanning 
Equipment 23 September-1 October 

GAPRI (Napoli) "MAREMODA CAPRI" Handicrafts and Beach- 
wear Accessories Fashion Display 

28 September-1 October 
CITTA DI CASTELLO (Perugia) V National Soft Furnishing 
Show 27 August-27 September 

GONEGLIANO (Treviso) National Exhibition of GRAPP /. 

(Brandy) 24 September-1 October 

GORTONA (Arezzo) X Exhibition and Trade Mart of Antique 

Furniture 27 August-24 September 

FIRENZE KNIT/MAIT National Knitwear Show 

31 January-4 February 

GONZAGA (Mantora) Millenarian Fair of Gonzaga 

6-12 September 

GROTTAFERRATA (Roma) National Fair of Agricultural 
Machinery and of Prototypes for the Working of 
Sloping Grounds 23-27 March 

GUBBIO (Perugia) VII Biennial Metal Show and Gubbio. Prize 
“ Mastro Giorgio ” 6 May-i 7 June 

LONIGO (Vicenza) National Exhibition of Selected Seeds 

24-27 March 

LORETO (Ancona) XII National Exhibition of Church Musical 
Instruments and Editions, and of Music Editions for 
Youth 30 March-9 April 

MARSALA Italy—Wines 197a 13-22 August 

MILANO VIII COMIS-PEL Fur Dealers 1 Market 

16-20 March 


MILANO TECNOSPORT *72 Exhibition and Convention of 
Constructions, Installations and Equipment for Sport 
and Recreation 27 September-i October 

MILANO XII Exhibition of Italian Furniture 

23-30 September 

MILANO VIII BI-MU Italian Biennial Machine Tool Exhibi¬ 
tion 8-15 October 

MILANO II MIPAN National Exhibition of Bakery, and 
Confectionery Machinery 15-22 October 

MILANO IV Show of Odontotechnic Equipment. EXPO\- 

TECNO-DENTAL . II National Show of odontologi- 
cal equipment. EXPO-MED 1 -DENTAL 

4-8 November 

NORGIA (Perugia) Trade Mart for the Norcia Black Truffles and 
Mountain Produce 20*24 January 

PESCIA (Piston) XI Biennial Flower Show 2-10 September 
PRAMAGGIORE (Venezia) I National Wine Samples Exhibition 

22 April-1 May 


REGGIO EMILIA XXXIII National Ornithological Show 11 Cittd 
del Tricolore u 24 -26 November 

RIGCIONE (Forli) A r National Review of Hobbies 9*16 April 
RICCIONE (Forli) XXI National Numismatic Meeting 

2-4 September 

ROMA VII Week of Equipment for Community Life 

15-20 May 

ROMA Press and Information Exhibition 15-31 October 
SAGILE (Udine) National Bird Exhibition and Market 

20 August 

SANTHIA (Vercelli) National Photographic Competition 

22 October-19 November 

TODI (Perugia) IV Trade Mart-of Antique Dealers 

26 March-1 May 

TORINO VI AL-COM ’72 National Food Trade Mart 

20-30 May 

VALDOBBIADENE (Treviso) Show of Sparkling Wine 

2- 12 September 

VICENZA National Jewellery, Gold and Silverware Show 

23-30 January 

3- 10 September 


Fashion Shows 


FIRENZE 

FIRENZE 

FIRENZE 

ROMA 

ROMA 

MILANO 

MILANO 

MILANO 

MILANO 

MILANO 

MILANO 

MILANO 

MILANO 

MILANO 

MILANO 

MILANO 

MILANO 


Fashion Accessories Exhibition (AC, MAIT) 

23-26 February 

High Fashion Man's Rcady-to-Wear 

19-22 February 

High Fashion Ready-to-Wear, Boutique and Knitwear 
Parades 10-14 April 

16-20 October 

Official presentation Spring-Summer 1972. Italian 
High Fashion Collections. Fashion Accessories Exhibi¬ 
tion 14-20 January 

Official presentatim Autumn-Winter 1972-73. 
Italian High Fashion Collections. Fashion Accessories 
Exhibition 14-20 July 

MIAS International Sports Goods Market 

4-7 March 
30 September-2 October 
XXXI and XXXII MITAM International Market 
for Clothing Textiles and Furnishing Fabrics 

4-7 March 
30 August-2 October 
MITAM STAR Carpet and Upholstery Fabrics 

19- 23 May 

II European Radio and Television Show 

27 May-2 June 

XX & XXI MIPEL International Leather Goods 
Trade Market 15-19 January 

10-14 June 

XVII & XXVIII COMIS-TRICOT International 
Knitwear and Hosiery Trade Market 

18-2 1 January 

20- 23 June 

IV MICAM—XXXVI International Exhibition of 
Footwear, Leather and Accessories and of related 
Machinery 8-11 September 

IX & X MACEF International Trade Mart of House¬ 
hold Goods, Glass and Chinaware, Hardware, Iron¬ 
mongery and Tools 19-22 February 

9-12 September 

IX European Exhibition of Electrical Household 
Appliances 9-12 September 

IX International Exhibition of Electronic Compon¬ 
ents, Measuring Instruments and Accessories 

27 May-2 June 

VI SIM International Show of Music 

7-11 September 

IX SMAU International Exhibition of Office Equip¬ 
ment and Machinery 23-28 September 

Continued Overleaf 
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OFFICIAL CALENDAR FOR 1972 OF THE INTERNATIONAL AND NATIONAL 
FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS IN ITALY ipm ti» mmk u hr Mutry, th* ni Mkniu 


Continued from previous pane 


MILANO 

MILANO 

MILANO 

MILANO 

MILANO 

MILANO 

MILANO 


XII MAC *J2 International Chemical Equipment 
Exhibition 25 31 October 

VII EXPO-CT *72 International ExhtbtUon of Trade 
and Tourist Facilities and Equipment 

15 22 October 

Antiqumamento *72 Exhibition of Technical Equip¬ 
ment and Machinery for Water, Air and Sotl Decon¬ 
tamination and Waite Disposal i*> iq November 
III INTBRBIMALL International Biennial Exhibi¬ 
tion of Timber- and Wood-Working Machinery 

20-28 May 

III SASMIL International Exhibition of Semi¬ 
finished Products and Atceswnes foi the Manufacture 
of hurniture, Upholstery and Wooden Articles 

20-28 May 

MI DO *72 International Fair of Spectacles and 
Optical Goods 26-30 May 

PLAST *72 Plastics International Fair 

8—1 *3 October 


MILANO IV Chemical International Meeting 

25 31 October 

MILANO XII MAC J 72 International Chemical Equipment 
Exhibition 23-3* October 

MILANO SECURIl ' 72—VI Exhibition of security products, 
working conditions and II Anti-fire devices and 
first-aid Exhibition 5~8 October 

MILANO XII Automation and Instrumentation Exhibition and 
Convention 22-28 November 

MONZA (Milano) XXVII International Interior Decoration 
Exhibition 9-24 September 

REGGIO CALABRIA \XI International Citrus Fruit and Oil 
Essence Fair 19-28 March 

REGGIO EMILIA International Review of Pig Rearing and Pig 
Production 28 Apnl-i May 


RICCIONE (Forli) XXVI International Postage Stamp Fair 

26-29 August 

ROMA XIX International Review of Nuclear Electronics, 
Tele-Radio and Cme-Products 22 March -3 April 
ROMA XIII "Christmas Today” Trade Market 

2-17 December 

S. AMBROGIO DI VALPOLICELLA (Verona) X International 
Exhibition of Marble and related Machinery 

9-17 September 

XXXIV—XXXV SAMIA International Fashion 
Trade Fair 4-7 February 

7-11 September 

VI “ VACANZE *72 ” International Holiday and 

Tourism Show 24 February -5 March 

VII & VIII 44 MO DA SELEZIONE” Selected 

Fashion Trade Fair 4-7 February 

7-11 September 

IX International Domestic Arts Exhibition CASA 
*72 23 March -4 Apnl 

EURODOMUS 4 18-28 May 

V Space and Aeronautics International Show 

1-11 June 

XXII International Technical Exhibition and IX 
Mountain Equipment Exhibition 

23 September -2 October 
IIV International Motor Show 1-12 November 
XIX International Poultry and Rabbits Exhibition 

1-5 June 

XIV Aeronautics International Show 1-5 June 
International Ceramics Exhibition 20-27 February 


TORINO 


TORINO 

TORINO 


TORINO 

TORINO 

TORINO 

TORINO 


TORINO 

VARESE 

VENEZIA 

VICENZA 


National General Trade Samples Fairs 

GALA TINA (Lecce) XXIII Trade Mart of Industry, Commerce 
and Handicrafts 25-30 June 



youthful 

in its dynamism 

mature 

in its experience 



14-25 april 1972 


milan trade fair 


During its fifty years Milan Fair has made constant pi ogress, and in 
the period that followed the last war it rose to a place ot honour among 
the great fairs of the world 

Here are some of the figures for the annual exhibition cycle May 1970 
to April 1971 42 specialized trade shows as well as the general trade 
fair □ 26,316 exhibitors LI 1,498,237 sqm of display sites and prem¬ 
ises LI 90 countries sending exhibitors □ 72 countries officially par¬ 
ticipating LI over 4 million visitors, including 120,276 from 130 coun¬ 
tries of all continents 

Plan a visit to Milan Trade Fair, and make sure of coming to the spe¬ 
cialized trade show that covers your line of business 
The Advance Catalogue listing 80 % of all exhibits shown at the biy 
April trade fair is available every year as from February 1st Its detail¬ 
ed index of commercial items is in English, French, German, Italian 
and Spanish 


Visitors Cards and information may be obtained from Segreteria Ge¬ 
nerate Fiera di Milano, Largo Domodossola 1, 20145 Milano (Italy) 
or from the Milan Fair Representative Dr Vittorio Schiazzano, 20 Sa- 
vile Row London © 01-734 2411 


Chemical Products 
for Industry 1 

Chemical Products 
for Agriculture 

Plastic Materials 

Cosmetics and 
household articles 


RUMIANCA 

Corso 

Montevecchio 37 39 
Torino (Italy) 
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Aboard Noah’s Ark. 

Capital, born of stability, 

cannot prosper today without keeping on the move. 
Make it go. 

Put it aboard the free ark 

that epitomizes your business experience, your hard work, 
your ability to foresee the future. 

Make it land, where the future is already unfolding. 
Make it expand in a serene open land 
in Italy's Mezzogiorno, 
where pacesetting corporations 
(ALFA ROMEO. FIAT, KLOPMAN, MONTEDISON, PHILIPS,...} 
have already brought a steadily growing Common Market 
closer to Africa and the Middle East, on the trade routes 
between East and West. 

Make your capital develop and thrive 
where grants, soft loans, tax exemptions and other facilities 
for new investments in industry and tourism, 
have been raised to the highest standard in Europe. 

For a first move, come and see us at the MILAN FAIR 
CIS - International Trade Center - Hall S2 - 1st Floor - 
or apply for information to 



* IASM 


Institute for Assistance in the 
Development of Southern Italy 
Viale Pilsudski 124 - 00197 ROME, Tel. 80.52.41 

* I ASM Is a non-profit organization connected to the CASSA PER It MEZZOGIORNO 
and provides free advisory services to businessmen willing 
to establish industrial or tourism ventures In Sduthem Italy, 
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TECHNOLOGY & TECHNICIAN 


In other words, men and ideas. At SNAM PROGET1! the two 
have combined to give new thrust to the modern science 
of large-scale projects - projects of fundamental 
importance that have made their mark all over the world. 
Original research and tar-sighted piannmg have blazed 
the trail for the technicians of the future For the 
achievements of SNAM RROGETTI . spread over five continents 
ar e there re all to see: thousands of nines of oil and 
93s pipelines and mm'hm s ns well as hundreds of oil 
refineries arid met ruche mica - 1 mauls 


SNAM 


eealfh 


are arm me 


ne won 


SNAM PRDbEIli 


of the ENI Group 20097 San Donato Milanese (f| 
ENGINEERING AND SUPPLY OF REFINERIES, 
PETROCHEMICAL AND NUCLEAR PLANTS 
OIL AND GAS PIPELINES CONSULTING, 
TECHNICAL A ft 0 SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


















































































BEA.Right to the heart of Eastern Europe. 




Dep. 

Arr. 

Belgrade 

Mon. Wed. Thur. Fri. Sun. 

1110 1440 

(via Zagreb) 

Bucharest 

Tuc. Fri. 

1050 

1605 


(via Sofia) 

Budapest 

Mon. Wed. Fri. (Sun.*) 

1205 

1420 

Leningrad 

Sun. 

1040 

1540 

Moscow 

Mon. Fri. Sat. 

1050 

1620 

Prague 

Mon. Wed. Fri. 

1310 

1455 

Sofia 

Tue. Fri. 

1050 

1430 

Warsaw 

Mon. Wed. Fri. Sat. (Sun.f) 1105 

1325 

Zagreb 

Mon. Wed. Thur. Fri. Sun. 

1110 

1310 

* Sun, from I July dep, 1400, arr 1615. 
f Not Sun. 1 April-13 May. 



From 29th October all departure times will be 
onehour earlier than shown. 




From 1st April BEA flies to Eastern Europe up to 
30 times every week. 

We take you by Trident jetliner, with our first- 
class Sovereign Service available on most flights. 

All flights are non-stop except those to Belgrade and 
Bucharest which go via Zagreb and Sofia respectively. 

Journeys are comfortable and fast; and in most 
cases we can help you with hotels, car hire and other 
requirements when you book your seat. 

So if you’re heading for Eastern Europe, take the 
smooth way out. “ 

Fly BEA! 



No.1 in Europe 
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PROPERTY 


Offiea* of Mours. GUEILHERS and PENOT, GoKcfton, VERSAILLES (781 

SALE BY AUCTION IN THE LAW COURTS OF VERSAILLES 

on Monday, 27th March, 1972, at 2 p.m. 

MANSION and LANDED ESTATE 

used as golf links. 45 acres in area 

at ROCH E FORT-en-YVE LI N ES 
(DISTRICT OF RAMBOUILLET) 

28 miles south of PARIS 
(FRANCE) 

Offers over Fr.2,700.000. 



Deposit: 

Before making bids, prospective offerers shall have to deposit prior to auction one third of the upset price, 
that is. 

Fr.900.000. 

1. In the form of a certified cheque drawn on a French Bank or the Paris Branch of a Foreign Bank, said cheque 
remitted to their Solicitors. 

2. Failing which, give their Solicitors proof of the bank guarantee for said amount originating either from a 
French Bank or the Paris Branch of a Foreign Bank. 

The guarantee shall be maintained in case of allocation during six months as of 27th March. 1972. 

For further information, please apply to: 

—Wlr. GUEILHERS, Solicitor, 20 rue des Etats Generaux, Versailles (tel. 950.02.62). 

—Mr. PENOT, Solicitor, 41 Avenue de Saint-Cloud, Versailles (tel. 950.02.18). 

—Mr. BEURIOT, "Agree", 107 Boulevard de la Reine. Versailles (tel. 950.01.37), 

—Mr. BARRAU LE FOLL, Syndic. Place Gambetta. Rambouillet. 

For visiting, apply to "Maltre" GUEILHERS or "Maitre" PENOT, solicitors, VERSAILLES. 
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No applause, please 


Mr Heath should be himself. He is not going to be able 
to turn into Mr Willie Whitelaw overnight, as everyone 
is telling him he should. Sweet reasonableness is not his 
forte. He was never built to be popular. But there is a 
national ritual to be observed whenever a prime minister’s 
policy has come unstuck, and Mr Heath is having to go 
through it now. First, the man must show a proper 
humility: that is, he must sign the surrender terms himself 
inside No. io Downing Street. Then he must throv 
himself on the mercy of the people: this means making 
a particularly embarrassing appearance on television. 
Then he must show signs of repentance: this is done by 
abjuring the normal pleasures of politicians, such as 
attracting crowds or playing up to cameramen or even 
conducting orchestras. 

But the penitence is not complete without a course of 
listening. It is not that the man is left to read what the 
papers 'think of him (for there have been prime ministers 
who are known not to think much of the press, let alone 
read much of* it). He has to be lectured at in his own 
drawing room by the collective wisdom of the leading 
lights of the Trades Union Congress and the Confedera¬ 
tion ol British Industry. He is already acquainted with 
many of these worthies, and is even acquainted with what 
they have in mind to tell him. But since he has been 
detected in a reckless personal policy, such as trying to 
reform the unions or refusing a wage rise, he has to be 
seen to 'be reassuringly in consultation again. 

All this Mr Heath must undergo. He must ask what 
the terms are, and not let himself be too provoked by 
them. He must inquire gently if the approval of such 
as Mr Jack Jones and Sir Arnold Wcinstock has been 
given to the proposals. He must himself urge the merits 
of restraint and co-operation. He must meekly acknow¬ 
ledge that he has made mistakes himself. He may even 
have to play to the gallery in the way at which Mr 
Wilson used to be a pastmaster, and the way which has 
hitherto earned Mr Heath’s most bitter contempt. On 
Wednesday it was announced that the three foods in 
which prices are normally artificially kept up by preda¬ 


tory official marketing board manoeuvres (sugar, milk, 
potatoes) will, for this spring and summer only, have 
their prices artificially put down by official marketing 
board manoeuvres. As subsidies from tax revenue are 
being increased in consequence—and as the poor are 
no longer mainly potato and sugar caters—nobody will 
really gain, but the nonsense is being perpetrated so that 
some newspapers can say that the Prime Minister is 
cutting prices at a stroke. After this period in 
penance, parley and vaudeville Mr Heath must then 
get back to the business of governing the country. 
If fate has been kind, if the economy is discovered to 
be growing at anything near 4 per cent, if the Labour 
party looks even worse than it does now, then the great 
man, rehabilitated, may be able to go out and about 
again one day without being pointed at rudely by small 
children. 

The penny is starting to drop 

But Mr Heath must not be deflected from putting the 
truth about wages and prices and profits before the 
country. This is where the Government’s performance 
has been bad. But there is a faint stirring here and there. 
British newspapers told their readers this week that the 
Wilberforce award to the miners, which the country had 
willed, meant increases in the price of coal and electricity 
(which, of course, the voters will take the first opportunity 
they can of telling Mr Heath they had not willed). They 
also reported that men wanting jobs as miners had been 
turned away because there were no vacancies for such 
dangerous and dirty work. Something may be starting 
to get through, and ministers should not hang back coyly 
for fear of being thought to be bad losers. There are the 
railwaymen coming down the line: they will push ahead 
much harder if they think they see a demoralised cabinet 
in front of them. 

The budget on March 31st Should be the moment for 
the Government to pull itself together again, a budget 
that should err on the side of growth, deliberately and 
even riskily so (although there are risks and risks, see 
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page 83 ), for failure there will not leave much of the 
Heath doctrine behind, not even the record of a beneficial 
entry into Europe. So, once again, on the modest figure 
of Mr Barber rest the immediate hopes of restoring Tory 
self-confidence and delineating the essential programme 
that has to be carried. If Mr Heath is considering changes 
below the cabinet (and a number would be helpful and 
mildly invigorating in the patty), they should not be 
delayed much beyond Barter. Since the Prime Minister, 
with Europe and Ireland on his hands, will probably not 
want to make any scapegoats at present, and since the 
Tory second eleven is one of the weakest since the war, 
a bigger operation can wait until the autumn, or at least 
until the European legislation is not in jeopardy in the 
Commons. If men existed who could catch the 
country’s car, they sshould be put in the cabinet now ; 
but they arc not to be discovered. 

Then there is Ireland. The Government’s kite on a 
political initiative, although riddled with flak, is putting 
up something of an endurance record. Ministers can say 
that no sooner had they got it launched than they had 
to turn round to deal with miners and Min toffs, but the 
uncertainty has gone on too long and murt be ended 
one way or the other at once. Unhappily for Northern 
Ireland, and for the Government’s reputation, the longer 
the suspense on these occasions, the greater the expecta¬ 


tion, and the greater the sense of disenchantment if the 
mountain proves to have given birth to something visibly 
mouselike. That, of course, may be no bad thing if the 
cabinet’s resolve is to stand by Mr Faulkner and the 
Stormont government. But the danger is that, with the 
best Will in the world, the Government could now end 
up with something that would be just enough to tip more 
Protestants on to Mr Bill Craig’s side, while falling far 
short of reconciling the Catholics to anything. 

The appearance of indecision 

The Government docs not need to be warned that the 
Widgery report on the shootings in Derry is likely to 
cause difficulty and embarrassment even if the political 
initiative gets going at all, and since the IRA is still as 
active as ever (and still, apparently, as acceptable as ever 
to much of the Catholic population, despite the harrow¬ 
ing accounts of the latest explosions), it is going to be a 
long haul anyway. There is no easy answer to Ulster: 
everyone understands Mr Heath’s and Mr Maudling’s 
dilemma. But rhe impression of the cabinet’s indecision 
is not so miuch that of responsible men carefully making 
up their minds as of preoccupied ones trying to make 
sense of what seemed to be someone’s good idea a month 
ago. Ireland’s crisis is not going to be contained, let alone 
helped towards resolution, in that way. 



Not the end of the world 


If Herr Barzel's men do kill that Russian-German treaty, it 
won't be all that much of a disaster 


The marriage that has been arranged may not take place 
after all. It now seems entirely possible (see page 39 ) 
that the west German parliament will refuse to ratify 
the treaty Herr Brandt signed with the Russians in 1970 . 
If it does, and if Herr Brandt cannot persuade the German 
electorate to give him another Bundestag that will say 
yes to the treaty, which he very likely cannot, the Russians 
say they will refuse to sign the agreement about the future 
of Berlin ithat was worked out last August. But a Russian 
signature on the Berlin agreement is the West’s price 
ior the all-European conference that the Russians have 
wanted for years and the west rather half-heartedly agreed 
to last year. No ratification, no Berlin deal ; no Berlin 
deal, no great get-together. That was the house that Willy 
built, that was ; or so it could turn out, if one Social 
Democrat defector and two Free Democrats carry their 
doubts about Herr Brandt’s eastern policy to the point 
of voting against the Russian treaty, and nobody from 
Herr Barzel’s opposition crosses the floor the other way. 

Herr Ehmkc, the minister who runs the chancellor’s 
office in Bonn, said on Tuesday that the collapse of his 
government’s eastern policy would “ be looked upon .with 
concern throughout the whole world.” Certainly it would 
destroy the assumptions the foreign ministries have been 
working on for the past year. So should Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home and M. Schumann and Mr Rogers be flying to 


Bonn to persuade Herr Barzel to let the treaty through 
after all, and keep the Ostpolitik alive ? 

It does look as if one dangerous consequence of the 
Ostpolitik has now been avoided. It was avoided, to be 
precise, on December 29 th, at the end of Herr Brandt’s 
visit to Key Biscayne, when Mr Nixon told him that there 
would be no withdrawal of American troops from Europe 
without a balancing cut on the communist side. The worst 
possible outcome of Herr Brandt’s policy would have been 
for the next few years to be spent on a weary succession of 
mammoth all-European conferences, at which nothing 
very much might have happened, but which would have 
created enough of an illusion of change to persuade the 
Americans to take most of their troops home, and the 
west Europeans to cut their defence budgets, while 
the Russians in fact maintained their political control over 
eastern Europe and kept their army east of the Elbe 
more or less intact. That would not have been detente, 
or reconciliation, or an opening up of Europe, or any of 
the other things Herr Brandt wants his Ostpolitik to 
achieve. It would have been, unmistakably, the pushing 
of western Europe a few notches down the balance-of- 
power scale compared with the Soviet Union ; and, since 
independence is always relative, it would have reduced 
western Europe’s freedom of action against the Russians. 

There is little doubt that this is what the Soviet 


government hoped Herr Brandt’s policy would lead to ; 
and until Mr Nixon’s statement of December 29th they 
might have thought things were going that way. It is Mr 
Nixon’s refusal to order a unilateral American withdrawal 
from Europe, and his apparent confidence that he can 
keep (Hi beating Senator Mansfield and the other pullers* 
out, that have saved Herr Brandt and western Europe 
from the worst outcome of his approach to the Russians ; 
and if Mr Nixon is re-elected in November the danger 
will probably have been removed for another four years. 

But if the worst has been avoided, it must also be 
said that the high hopes of the supporters of Herr Brandt’s 
policy are coming to look increasingly unrealistic. Herr 
Egon Bahr was the man who originally thought out the 
Ostpolidk, and what Herr Bahr hoped it would do is 
plain enough. He believed that it would slowly loosen 
the ties that bind the smaller countries of eastern Europe 
to Russia: that these countries would gradually be free 
to do more trade with the west, and allow more of their 
people .to travel to the west, and let more non-communist 
books and newspapers leaven the diet of communist 
orthodoxy their population has to live on. In fact, it is 
now pretty .clear that the Soviet Union has no intention 
of letting this happen, and has already taken the necessary 
steps to prevent it happening. 

It could be a stand-off 

Under the present five-year plans, which govern the 
economies of the east European countries up to 1975, 
these countries are being required to do a larger propor¬ 
tion of their trade within the communist world than they 
were in the previous five years; the only exception to 
this dismal trend being Rumania. The number of people 
allowed to travel to the .west last year from Hungary and 
Poland—the two most liberal of Russia’s allies—may 
actually have been slightly smaller than it was in 1970. 
The recent opening up of the border between east 
Germany and Poland (no passports are needed since 
January 1st, and there is hardly any customs check) is 
an admirable thing in itself, but it is an indication of 
the way things are likely to develop in the next few yeans. 
The Soviet Union is prepared to let the countries of 
eastern Europe conduct their relations with each other 
in a slighdy more relaxed way, but it does not want them 
to remove the physical and intellectual barriers that 
separate them from western Europe. It is summed up 
in the word .the east German government uses about its 
relations with west Germany— Abgrenzung, Which means 
demarcation, or ruling off. Plainly neither Mr Brezhnev 
nor Herr Honecker means to let the Ostpolitik produce 
the results Herr Bahr was hoping for; and even if the 
men who run the other east European countries did, it 
is highly unlikely that they would be allowed to gel away 
with it. 

So the likeliest outcome of the whole thing could be 
neither the most the optimists hoped for, nor the worst 
the pessimists feared, but a stand-off. Herr Brandt would 
have tacitly accepted Russia’s position in eastern Europe, 
and the continued separate existence of Herr Honecker’s 
part of Germany ; and in return be would have got little 
more than the Russians’ formal approval of Berlin’s com¬ 


munications with the west, which they would almost 
certainly not attempt to challenge anyway. It could 
amount to as little as that. Indeed, the idea that the 
Ostpolitik might have led to a real opening up of eastern 
Europe was probably based on a fundamental misjudg- 
ment about that part of the world. It is certainly true 
that most of the people who live in eastern Europe would 
like more contacts with the west, and less control from 
Russia. It is also true that public opinion in those countries 
has slightly more effect on the government's policies than 
in the Soviet Union. But when it comes to the test the 
communist parties of Hungary and Poland and the rest 
are no readier to risk their monopoly of power than the 
Soviet party is. It is not just that such men as Mr Gierek 
and Mr Kadar have to operate within the limits that Mr 
Brezhnev imposes on them ; they also have good reasons 
of their own for avoiding any change that might imperil 
their own position. 

The conference isn’t indispensable 

But if that is all the Russian-German treaty might have 
led to, its rejection by the German parliament would not 
be an overwhelming tragedy. There is just not that much 
to be lost. It might give the west Europeans a certain 
satisfaction to get the Russians at a conference where 
they could be asked yet again ill public, as they have so 
often been asked in private, why they will not allow a 
freer movement of people and ideas between the two 
parts of Europe. It might be possible to set up a sub¬ 
committee of the conference to see whether there is any 
possibility left of cutting the armies in both halves of 
Europe, although the Russians arc still refusing to receive 
the man Nato has appointed to negotiate with them 
on the subject. But that is about the extent of it. The 
grand conference of all the Europeans, plus America and 
Canada, that is advertised as the climax of the nego¬ 
tiations of the past two years has always seemed a clumsy 
and inappropriate instrument. If the Russians are ready 
for a real change in the affairs of Europe, most of the 
actual negotiating will have to be done at smaller, tech¬ 
nical meetings ; if they are not, they are not going to be 
pushed into it by being asked embarrassing questions at 
the big conference. It has never worked that way at the 
United Nations. 

Perhaps it will not turn out like this. Even if the 
Bundestag does reject the Moscow treaty, the Russians 
may decide not to lower the boom on the Berlin agree¬ 
ment after all; they might, just conceivably, even agree 
to look again at the part of the treaty the Christian 
Democrats find most objectionable, the phrase which 
implies that the frontier between east and west Germany 
is “ untouchable.” Whether they go and sulk in their tent 
will itself be a test of how seriously they want a new 
relationship with their European neighbours. Herr Brandt 
was right to make the Ostpolitik experiment; when a 
20-year-old policy has achieved nothing, it is always 
worth trying something different. It is not his fault that 
the expectations he attached to it have shrunk as Russia’s 
response has become clearer. But the more they have 
shrunk, the less of a disaster it has come to seem if the 
policy has to be abandoned as a gallant failure. 
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Limits to misconception 

How seriously should we all take the forecast from the Club of Rome 
of impending world doom ? 


Four years ago an idealistic Italian industrialist interested 
in ecology tried to recruit up to too world savants into 
a well-financed project, whose main object turned out to 
be to sponsor the sorts of computer model through which 
one school of academics at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology lias long been forecasting the doom of 
the world. Rather fewer internationally known scholars 
joined this Club of Rome than publicity about it has 
sometimes claimed. But some have done, and the result 
is that a lot of otherwise sensible people are suspecting 
this week thal there must be something in the first MIT 
project commissioned by the club.* As usual with such 
reports, it advocates that mankind should stop the growth 
of capital investment as well as of world population, 
because a computer has said that the highest possible 
standard of living that this planet can afford is one that 
stagnates at half today’s North American level, and that 
it should be shared equally among a stabilised world 
population living for an average of 70 years. 

The report represents the highwater mark of an old- 
fashioned nonsense, because the MIT team has pumped 
into its computer so many clear, dead assumptions. It falls 
with both eyes open into the central trap before all 
futurologists, and is thus in danger of discrediting the 
germ of truth that should make more considered re¬ 
searches of this sort worth while. 

The central trap is that, ever since economic growth 
really began with the industrial revolution 200 years 
ago, any scientist has always had to forecast world disaster 
if he plots existing exponential economic growth against 
the elasticities of supply and substitution for particular 
things as assumed within known technology. Since it is 
exponential growth in technology that is spurring exponen¬ 
tial growth in income, of course your computer tells 
you that you are heading for breakdown if you tell it 
to assume continuance of the effect without continuance 
of the cause. As an example that has been quoted here 
before, in 1872 any scientist could have proved that 
1972’s quantum of urban transport and travel within 
London was impossible (and therefore a city the size of 
London was impossible), because 1 where were Londoners 
going to stable all the horses and how could they avoid 
being asphyxiated by the manure ? 

On the other hand, -the germ of common sense behind 
researches like the Club of Rome’s is the suspicion that 
today’s pace of exponential growth in gross world product 
must run into inelasticities of supply in some particular 
things some time. For the past 25 years many people 
have been trying to forecast what they would hi:, but 
getting them wrong. 

* “ The Limits to Growth,” a report for the Club of Rome’s 
Project on the Predicament of Mankind, Potomac Associates, 205 
pages. $2.75. 


About 20-25 years ago the imminent inelasticities were 
supposed to come in food and raw materials, so that 
eminent scientists were asserting that world famine was 
certain before 1970 (we were going to create a lot of 
dustbowls) and the Palcy report in America said that raw 
materials would rise steadily in price compared with prices 
of finished goods. Instead, the industrial countries have 
piled up butter mountains, and the terms of trade turned 
sharply against raw materials in the year of the Paley 
report itself, because the elasticity of supply and substitut¬ 
ability for many foods and raw materials has actually 
been increasing rather fast. Later in the 1950s many 
people thought that the worst inelasticity would come 
in our power to get rid of growing pollution from our 
air and water ; but even crude legislation like Britain’s 
Clean Air Act of 1956 has worked surprisingly well, so 
that the smoke content of London’s air has been reduced 
by three-quarters in 15 years and fish have appeared 
under some central London bridges for the first time in 
100 years. Certainly, we should watch for any turnround ; 
but bottlenecks appear where elasticities of supply are 
declining near to nought, and it is not logical to forecast 
that the first ones will appear where extra effort has 
recently brought forth greater results than originally 
expected (ie, where elasticities of supply arc rising). 

The trendy ignore the trends 

By the late 1950s many people (including this news¬ 
paper) had switched into thinking that the really lasting 
inelasticity might be in the provision of education to 
underdeveloped countries (because the supply of adequate 
teachers willing to go, or able to be trained, there is so 
limited) ; but computer-assisted learning programmes now 
already promise a real future breakthrough there. By the 
mid-1960s, the main inelasticity appeared to be in the 
supply of decent urban living systems (this was not only 
because high-rise housing is proving a nasty way of living, 
but because a lot of urban public services, ranging from 
police protection to garbage collection, appeared to be 
breaking down) ; there is still reason to be worried about 
this, although the signs are better than they were.- Prob¬ 
ably the main worry at the moment lies in the breakdown 
of various social patterns, and in a possibily emerging 
inelasticity of supply of the unknown satisfactions that 
could keep them reasonably cohesive. 

There would be great advantage if the Club of Rome 
sponsored computer research into suggesting what are 
the things now coming into inelastic supply. Instead, the 
MIT team has done the opposite. Its computer model 
assumes artificial inelasticities in the supply of the three 
things—food, raw materials, pollution control—that were 
wrongly thought to be inelastic 20-25 y ears a S°* This is 
always the easy and popular thing to do, because there 
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arc naturally lots of distinguished people around who 
wrongly made these forecasts then and long to agree 
that they were not wrong after all. In addition, food 
scientists, pollution experts, etc, naturally think that food 
science, pollution control, etc, arc the most important 
things in the world, and they can then be paraded as 
expert opinion to say how right the Club of Rome is to 
proclaim that much more attention should be concentrated 
on the fields in which they arc experts and to which 
they have devoted their lives. 

This report thus actually does more than fall into the 
usual trap of assuming present state-of-the-art elasticities 
of supply. It postulates eventual absolute inelasticities of 
supply in its three chosen causes of breakdown—food, 
raw materials, pollution control—by constantly proclaim¬ 
ing that “ this is a finite world ” (ie, a world in which 
supply of everything eventually becomes totally inelastic), 
and then draws charts in which the curve of exponentially 
rising demand crosses these straight lines showing absolute 
inelasticity during the next century. The absolute inelastici¬ 
ties are pulled forward to an earlier period than is 
commonscnsical by the usual semantic muddle of assuming 
that the meaning of a word in today’s technology will 
be the same in tomorrow’s technology. 

Arable is infinitely indefinable 

Thus it predicts that the exponentially rising curve of 
demand for food (without defining what the word “ food ” 
might mean tomorrow) will cross an absolute limit set by 
u arable ” land in our children’s lifetimes (without recog¬ 
nising that the word “ arable ” is an existing-state-of- 
technology-word that is necessarily changing its meaning 
all the time). If we ever did find demand rising towards 
the club’s supposed straight line—and at piescnt, to 
repeat, the gap is widening rather than narrowing—then 
it is highly probable that the forces of market innovation 
would shift -the line upward again by such relatively fore¬ 
seeable new technologies as inventing new plants in pods, 
turning agriculture from its present incredibly inefficient 
reliance on unharnessed solar power, substituting present 
fish-hunting by sea farming, etc. 

The limit for raw material production is luckily not 
set in this report by citing the old canard of “ known 
world reserves,” at a time when every oil drill pushed 
down into the North Sea finds oil reserves that nobody 
even 15 years ago had suspected, but the straight line 
that the doomsters need to be cut by their exponentially 
rising demand curve can still be readily manufactured by 
saying “ assume that real world reserves are twice present 
known levels or five times them,” and then pretending 
that this is optimistic. But in reality it is much more 
likely that we will for a time exponentially increase raw 
material reserves (depending on how you define both 
materials and reserves) in fine with exponentially rising 
demand, because the coming breakthroughs to fusion 
and harnessed solar power as sources of energy should 
enable us to extract minerals from rocks and start to put 
matter together molecule by molecule. The assumption 
in the report that pollution will stop economic growth, 
even if supposed food and material shortages do not, is 
merely asserted, not scientifically assessed with any eye 


on possible new technologies (or even on recent legislative 
results). 

Is there any value in this sort of exercise when it can 
apparently lead such very clever people into such mis¬ 
conceptions ? While it would be absurd artificially to slow 
down economic growth (which depends on growing 
technology) because you think that technology will not 
grow fast enough, population could well go on swelling 
inconveniently even if technology slows down. It is there¬ 
fore useful to inspire new thinking now on population 
control, although the problem is probably not going to be 
the easy one which this report assumes—of spreading 
known technological aids like the pill to help voluntary 
birth control. The real problem is that in the next few 
decades we are probably going to learn how to cure a 
lot of degenerative diseases and thus how to keep too 
many old people alive ; incidentally, this report, while 
calling for population control, also thinks that the non¬ 
resource-using activity of medical research is one activity 
that we should increase—either most oddly, or because 
it knows that there is a scientific community of medical 
researchers that will applaud it for saying this. We should 
face the Tact that total world population probably will 
outrun one of the real supply inelasticities—which are 
unlikely to be food, raw materials, or pollution control— 
and «thaJt some future generation may have to choose 
either to resort to compulsory rationing of births 
(especially as women in the future may be able to order 
the sort of babies they want by clonal reproduction in 
their own bodies), or to euthanasia, or ‘to genetic 
engineering (if we were to turn ourselves into a race of 
six-inch men instead of six-feet men, most of the Club 
of Rome’s problems would be solved). It does seem rather 
desirable to think out Which we would prefer rather well 
in advance. 

It would also be welcome if computer studies could 
be turned to trying to check what things are coming into 
inelastic supply. For goods and other satisfactions sold 
in the market the price system shows this, but for other 
goods and satisfactions (ranging from simple public 
services like sewage, through to more complicated satis¬ 
factions like social living patterns appealing to the 
younger generation) it does not. 


The budget 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr Berber, opens 
his budget box on Tuesday, March 21st, and there 
will be the usual full coverage of his proposals 
and their effect on industry, the market and the 
economy as a whole in The Economist. In next 
week's issue there will be pre-budget analysis of 
what the Chancellor is likely, and ought, to do. 
This week: a special assessment of what could 
be in store for investors (page 79) and comment 
on the latest advice to reach the Treasury (page 
83). 
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In thirty years our cities will be twice as crowded. 

Thinkaboutit 


The need tor better urban planning is obvious Equally 
obvious is the enormous complexity of choosing a plan 
now, which will still be relevant in 30 years' time 
The number of variables, alternatives, unforeseen political 
or economic shifts is incalculable 
Can the computer help 7 

That question prompted the setting up of a joint study 
by the management of the County Borough of Teesside 
and computer scientists from the nearby IBM Scientific 
Centre at Peterlee New Town's Science Park 

Together they are constructing a computer model of 
Teesside 

The decision makers can then use the model to explore 
a myriad of policy alternatives and a variety of assumptions 
to determine the most efficient use of available resources 
consistent with given tacts and long term preferences 


When factors change- as they will - the model can be 
run again to see how and why any change affects the 
overall plan 

And necessary adjustments can be made. 

For the County Borough of Teesside the model 
promises a welcome degree of rationalisation and 
consistency to their work 

And for the people of Teesside it will mean eventually 
the best urban life possible with the resources to hand. 

The planning potential that models such as that at 
Teesside is revealing could, of course, not have been 
realised without the immense speed and capacity of the 
computer. 

But, more specifically, it could not have been 
achieved without the determination of man to make the 
computer work for him. 

IBM 

IBM United Kingdom Limited 389 ChlowIckHIgh Rond London W4 
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Birth of a civil war 

by our special correspondent Santiago 


In the Chilean summer, it is hard to 
imagine civil war. The yachts bob out 
in the Pacific at Algarrobo, beautiful 
girls sip pisco sours in the Grand Hotel 
at Zapallar, and apart from a few 
conscientious “ summer widowers" 
Santiago is strangely empty over 
February as the population streams 
west to Vina del Mar and the other 
resorts. “ Silo," the name of an obscure 
Argentine apostle of hippiedom 
scrawled on the pavements, seems more 
relevant than all those political slogans 
that have eaten up the whitewash 
since President Salvador Allende took 
office in November, 1970 . But summer 
is nearly over, and Ijehind the holiday 
smiles most people are conscious of the 
long rough winter ahead. 

Over the past year, there has been a 
complete transformation in Chilean 
politics. Last summer Dr Allende was 
performing a skilful balancing act ; 
the opposition was fatalistic and 
divided ; and although the economy 
was running do'.vn it was still possible 
to believe that the Popular Unity 
planners would abandon their ideologi¬ 
cal obsession with state control in order 
co persuade people to invest. Today, 
Dr Allende is very much on the defen¬ 
sive. The defeat that his coalition suf¬ 
fered in the by-elections in O’Higgins, 
Colchagua and Linares in January 
showed not only how strongly the tide 
of public opinion is running against 
him, but also that the opposition 
Christian Democrat and National 
parties have managed to submerge 
their personal differences and cement 
a firm alliance. 

Last month, the Popular Unity 
leaders got together in a house at El 
Arrayan just north of Santiago to mull 
over their defeat. An extraordinary 
internal communist party document 
leaked to the conservative newspaper 
Mercuric while the meeting was 


taking place provided evidence of the 
squabbles within the government 
coalition as well as 'the bruising effects 
of the by-election. The communists 
blamed the “ ultra-leftists" within the 
alliance for their defeat: “ The enemy 
has tried to identify the idiocies of the 
ultra-left with the actions of the govern¬ 
ment. . . . The ultra-left tries to make 
out that there is a contradiction be¬ 
tween trying to win over the middle 
class and trying to win over the pro¬ 
letariat. This idea has been expressed 
by Comrade Carlos Altamirano " (the 
secretary-general of the Socialist party). 
The communist tactic, in contrast, is to 
aim for the support of the middle class 
and of moderate opinion, to “ neutralise 
and then win over the social base of the 
Christian Democrats" in order to 
isolate the most conservative elements. 

The bid to win the centre is the key 
to Dr Allende’s current political 
manoeuvres. He is trying to get the 
eight political groups that form his 
coalition to agree on a single list of 
candidates for the next election. He is 
also trying to build up the rump of 
the Radical party headed by Sr Carlos 
Morales and the Leftist Radical party 
(PIR) (more conservative despite its 
name) into a third force within the 
Popular Unity alliance. Sr Morales 
told this correspondent that he 
believed that Dr Allende was personally 
committed to the “ decentralisataion of 
power ” within the coalition. 

But the Radical party has lost much 
of its grassroots support, and manv of 
its leaders are suspected of shady deal¬ 
ings. The PIR, on the other hand, is 
firmly opposed to marxist ideology, and 
has been one of the stumbling blocks 
for Dr Allende’s attempts to move to¬ 
wards a single government party. Any¬ 
way, the support of the middle class 
does not depend upon which jobs a 
clutth of Radical or PIR leaders are 



Allende gestures towards the centre 


given within the cabinet, but on the 
state of the economy and the constant 
expansion of state control. 

Economics is 
power 

In the space of 16 months, Dr 
Allende’s government has created enor¬ 
mous, possibly insoluble, economic 
problems. The men who run the 
economy—and above all Sr Pedro Vus- 
kovic, the minister of economy who is 
closely aligned with the Communist 
party -are narrowly obsessed with 
widening what they like to call the 
“ social area," a euphemism for state 
control. Since they have been in office, 
they have failed to create a single new 
industry of national importance, to 
import new technology, or even to 
rationalise or reorganise the private 
industries they have been swallowing 
up. On the contrary, skilled technicians 
and managers have been replaced by 
politicians and standards of service and 
production have dropped alarmingly. 

Driving up to Santiago from Ran- 
cagua, this correspondent passed a 
crowded passenger train travelling at 
night with only five or six light-bulbs 
burning in the carriages. Most people 
were sitting in darkness. The decline 
of the state railways under the manage¬ 
ment of Sr Nahum Castro, a Socialist 
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party militant, is an extreme example of 
the effects of Popular Unity super¬ 
vision. According to some sources 300 
trained engineers have been replaced 
by political elements, including mem¬ 
bers of the Movement of the Revolu¬ 
tionary Left (Mir) who advocate armed 
struggle m Chile. Despite a 72 per cent 
increase in the government subsidy last 
year, the work of construction and re¬ 
pair has slowed to a standstill because 
of shortages of materials and imported 
equipment. Some 40 per cent of the 
.rolling stock is rumoured to be out of 
service awaiting repair. 

But it is the impact of state manage¬ 
ment of the copper mines that has the 
most serious implications for the 
economy as a whole Although total 
copper production in Chile rose last 
year, this was due to the opening up of 
the Exotica and Andina mines. Produc¬ 
tion m the three big mines taken over 
from American companies—Chuquica- 
mata, Salvador and El Teniente 
—dropped by more than 8 per cent 
between January and September. The 
decline in production and the persis- 
tert labour troubles in the biggest cop¬ 
per mines cannot be shrugged off (as 
Mr Graham Greene and other observers 
have tried to shrug them off) as the 
result of the whims of a " labour aris¬ 
tocracy/' Sr Carlos Correa Iglesias, a 
former supervisor at the Chuquic&mata 
mine, has provided an insider’s view 
of the topper crisis in a series of articles 
published in El Mercurio around 
Christmas He showed that, under the 
direction of two communists, Sr Julio 
Zambrano (appointed president of the 
administrative commission with sweep¬ 
ing powers) and Sr Antonio Berthelon, 
the sub-director of industrial relations, 
the Chuquicamata mine has been 
turned into a happv hunting-ground 
for the extreme left 

Systematically, government agents 
have worked to expel managers and 
technicians regarded as politically “ un¬ 
reliable.” The result has been the loss 
of scores of trained men with many 
veais' experience. The shortage of 
skilled manpower became so acute that 
Codelco, the state copper corporation, 
prepared a contract for employing 
Jugoslav copper technicians at inflated 
salaries to be paid in dollars. At the 
same time, under state supervision 
company tesources have been abused 
for political ends. It has been charged, 
for example, that the number of com¬ 
pany guest houses at the Chuquica¬ 
mata mine has been raised from three 
to eight m order to accommodate the 
communist Ramona Parra and 
socialist Elmo Catalan paramilitary 
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brigades, which make use of company 
cars and store arms on the premises. 

Mismanagement of the mines has 
added to the problem of low world 
prices. While the world market price 
of copper dropped from 80 cents at the 
end of 1969 to 47 cents at the end of 
1971, production cotts climbed to 32 
cents—a very slim margin for a 
country dependent on copper as the 
prime earner of foreign exchange. 

But the copper crisis is only part of 
the reason for Chile's economic malaise. 
The government has been working with 
formulae borrowed from the Russia of 
the 1920s and from Cuba. Sr Vus- 
kovic’s economic strategy is in a sense 
entirely political. It is concerned with 
power, with destroying the economic 
base of the middle-class opposition. 
That is why increasingly many Chileans 
are asking themselves whether political 
liberty is conceivable without economic 
liberty. On the one hand, the opposi¬ 
tion can score heavily against Popular 
Unity in a by-election and has a good 
chance of winning a twe-thirds 
majority in congress in the legislative 
election that is coming up next year. 
On the other hand, despite the constant 
opposition of a hostile congress that is 
now trying (through the Hamilton bill) 
to limit the power of the state to buy 
up private companies, the government 
has steadily tightened its grip over the 
economy by executive action and the 
purchase of shares. 

The list of 91 companies scheduled 
for expropriation that was issued last 
month is a death-warrant for private 
enterprise. It remains to be seen 
whether the government has the power 
or the cash to execute it, since the take¬ 
over of the 91 depends mainly on the 


sale of private shareholdings, and 
many of the companies seem deter¬ 
mined to resist. 

Anyone who talks with the opposi¬ 
tion and with individual businessmen 
m Santiago today will be immediately 
impressed by the new spirit of resis¬ 
tance. The case of the Papelera (Com- 
pania de Manufacture de Papeles y 
Cartones) late last year—when private 
shareholders held out against an attrac¬ 
tive state offer to buy them out—set an 
important precedent. 

But the overall outlook for the 
economy is bleak. Industrial investment 
is down to nothing, and not many 
people are convinced when Sr Vus- 
kovic ascribes this to “ monopolistic 
conspiracies." It is not just that private 
investors have stopped spending. 
The vast increase in state spending ovei 
the past year was used, not for new 
capital investment, but to buy up 
existing companies and to finance 
dramatic rises in salaries and social 
benefits This creates a huge problem 
for the future. Industrial production 
rose by something l»ke 10 per cent last 
year because managers were able to 
meet increased consumer demand by 
running down stocks and drawing on 
unused productive capacity. The dry¬ 
ing up of new investment could mean 
static or declining production this year 
—with alarming inflationary effects. 

Up to the end of 1971, the govern¬ 
ment played out the parable of the 
emperor’s clothes • because Sr Vuskovic 
could not detect any sign of inflation, 
it could not exist. In fact, when you 
raise wages by 50 per cent and increase 
the monetary supply by 118 per cent 
in the course of a year, something is 
bound to happen to prices even if you 
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The corporate finance game. 

And how Qiarter house can help you climb the ladders and avoid the snakes. 


City institutions are not all alike 
Most of them can arrange a loan for 
you, or issue a debenture 

Fewer give close and continuous 
consultation to help you determine 
exactly what you need over a long 
period of time And get it 

Charterhouse Finance Corporation 
is one of the few. Through its merchant 
banking subsidiary it can draw on the 
skills of an expert corporate finance 
division as well as expertise in areas as 
widely different as foreign exchange, 
investment management or insurance 


broking If it’s appropriate to raise 
finance by a Eurodollar Loan, we’ll 
tell you and arrange it 

If an aggressive acquisition pro¬ 
gramme will best solve your problems, 
we can help with that too 

And if you need help to fight off a 
predatory bidder we’ll be by your side. 

We are probably the most business- 
orientated of all City financial 
institutions. In another part of our 
group, we own and run businesses 
ourselves, so we really are sensitive to 
the problems of money management 


today That’s one reason why wc 
believe we can help on a long term 
basis-not only with money, but with 
advice. 

If you think we could be helpful, 
call Michael Levete at Charterhouse 
Finance Corporation at 01-248 3999. 

Or if you are in the Midlands ring 
Ralph Samraell at 021-236 4936 

Charteihouse 

The Charterhouse Group Limited, 
1 Paternoster Row, St Pauls, London, 
EC4P4HP. 
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Exports totalled £414 million 


which was substantially higher than 
ever achieved previously by any 
British company of any kind 


The lollowing are salient points fom the circulated statement 
of Lord Stokes (Chairman and Managing Director) 

★ I am glad to report better results than last year. 1 he improve¬ 
ment was a combination of the effects of our own internal 
rationalisation and reorganisation, more sustained production 
and the general upturn m the domestic car market following the 
Chancellor's measures m the summer 

it Profit before tax in the financial year ended 30 September 1971 
was £32 398 million compaied with £1932 million in the 
previous year All hve groups and divisions of the Corporation 
traded at a profit The Directors recommend a final dividend 
of 1 175p per share making a total of 2 Op for the year com¬ 
pared with 0 9375p last year 

★ Sales by value increased from £1,021 million in 1970 to £1,177 
million with domestic sales increasing from £522 million to 
£(>14 million and overseas sales fiom £499 million to £563 
million Fxports from the IJK totalled £414 million (1970— 
£351 million) which was substantially higher than ever achieved 
previously b> any British company of any kind 

★ Sale b> units totalled 1 057,000, including 852 000 cars, 
193,000 tiucks busts vans and othei commercial vehicles and 
12,000 agilcultural tractors, compaied with a total of 984,000 
in the previous year 

it Although profit was very much higher than in the previous year 
it fell a long way shoit of tht requirements of a corporation of 
our size We must achieve substantially higher profit to support 
the major product and modernisation programmes which are 
essential if we are to remain viable as a major world motor 
manufacturer Since the first day** of the merger our plans have 
been developed with this m mind It is gratifying to see the 
results beginning to work through to the financial figures but 
inevitably it will be some time before the full effects arc felt 

it The organisational principles agreed at the time of the merger 


have proved a sound basis for managing the Corporation and 
we are systematically continuing the process of rationalising 
and impioving our products, sales outlets and manufacturing 
and assembly facilities at home and overseas 

it Last year I said that the Board had approved a compiehensive 
industrial relations policy During the past year the Corporation 
has actively pursued its implementation One of the essential 
elements of our policy is the replacement of wage systems 
which have outlived their usefulness We still have a long way 
to go but it is very encouraging to report that in those plants 
where new systems have been introduced time lost through 
industrial disputes has dropped significantly 

it In April, 1971 the Morris Marina was successfully launched. 
This was the first major model introduction of a vehicle which 
has been conceived, designed and developed since the formation 
of British Leyland It is already a major competitor in the 
popular and growing family class of cars and, in addition, has 
special appeal to fleet owners. 

it We welcome the decision that Britain should enter the Turopean 
Economic community as it opens up to us a very large vehicle 
market My colleagues and I believe that we are better placed 
than ever before to face the challenge of the Common Market 
and of increasing competition from other overseas countries. 

it The year under review has seen a steady letum towards more 
acceptable profitability and the new financial year offers con¬ 
tinually improving prospects Whilst we still have difficult labour 
situations m certain locations, we are encouraged by the 
general response we are getting from our people at all levels 
and subject to the national situation, we look forward to a 
period of increasing production, higher sales and rising profits 

Copies of the Annual Accounts and Chairman's Statement tun 
be obtained from the Secretary, British Leyland Motor Coipoi - 
ation Limited, Berkeley Square House , Berkeley Square , 
London, WIX6DL 
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apply a control system of steel-like 
rigidity Figures produced by the 
Christian Democrats suggest that the 
real rise in prices last year may have 
reached 35 per cent 
At any rate, a senes of dramatic 
price hikes early this year suggests that 
inflation has finally caught up with 
Popular Unity—the average pnce of 
cars, for example, is up by 56 per cent, 
petrol is up by 33 per cent, and on top 
of the price rises there is a new bill call¬ 
ing for a wage bonus of 120 esc udos a 
month to enable workers to stay ahead 
of the cost of living When you add to 
the prospect of this sort of inflation the 
shortage of foodstuffs (especially meat) 
and of imported goods, the burden of 
the foreign debt that Dr AUende’s 
envoys are having trouble in renegotia¬ 
ting m Pans despite his softer line on 
copper compensation, and the huge 
budgetary deficit, it is easy to under¬ 
stand why the government is not look¬ 
ing forward to the next election 

Stirrings in the 
barracks 

Will that election be held at all 
1 he answer, as always, depends largely 
on the armed forces Dr Allende has 
continued his assiduous courtship of 
the men in unifonn, to the point of 
presenting one of his generals with a 
huge silver cigarette-case on the first 
anniversary of his appointment to 
office That kind of attention to detail 
has paid dividends On the other hand, 
it has encouraged a consciousness of 
power among the officer corps When 
the president transfeired Sr Jose Ioha 
to the mmistrs of defence to sknt an 
opposition censure motion in congress 
a couple of months <«go, for example, 
he walked from the Moneda palace to 
nform his chiefs of staff 
The spectacle of a president going to 
wait upon his venerals was something 
new m Chile I here have so far been 
few cases of political interference with 
the armed forces although the Chilean 
C ID, Investigations, lias been placed 
m (harge of political appointees— 
m electrical engineer and a 
psychiatrist The only two senior 
officers who have been sacked since Dt 
Mlende came to office were Colonel 
1 abbe, formerly the commandant ot 
the military academy, and Walter 
Heitmann, the air force chief of stafl 
f olonel Labbe was an outspoken con- 
t rvative who was vehemently opposed 
o Dr Castro’s visit to Chile and came 
under suspicion when his cadets sud- 
f l°nly fell victim to a " flu epidemic 11 
on the eve of Dr Castro's visit to the 
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Not everyone loves Che 


academy He was promoted to a desk 
job afterwaids, and then sacked All 
the same, his dismissal—like that of 
Sr Heitmann-came from the com- 
mander-in-chief, General Prats, and 
not directly from Dr Allende 

It is still generally agreed that Chile’s 
armed forces woulu have to be seriously 
provoked before they would step out¬ 
side their apolitical tradition and act 
against a government that has doled 
out more generous salaries and treated 
them with greater deference than either 
of its two predecessors On the other 
hand, there are plenty of examples of 
a growing iestlessness in the barracks 
There was the admiral in Valpaiaiso, 
for example, who threatened the tnten- 
thnU of that city with the warning 
that his n en would move into the 
streets unless the police cracked down 
on left-wing noters within an hour 
There was the military audience in 
leiuuco that failed to applaud the 
president Theie was the secret poll that 
showed 82 per cent of the officer corps 
would like to see General Viaux (the 
hero of the far right who staged an 
abortive uprising) released from jail 
Two issues that the army feels par 
ticularly strongly about **re Cuban 
influence and the activities of left-wing 
paramilitary groups The Cuban role 
m Santiago tan be easily exaggerated, 
but it is still true that Cuba’s embassy, 
with 48 listed diplomats, is nearly five 
times as big as the British embassy 111 
Santiago, and that three-quarters of its 
members are believed to be members 
of Cuban intelligence The counsellor 
at the Santiago embassy is said to have 
been the desk-officer responsible for 
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co-ordinating Che Guevara’s Bolivian 
operation fiom Havana, and it is worth 
obvuvmg that anothci top Cuban dip¬ 
lomat said *0 have intelligence associa¬ 
tions, Si ltmandes do Ona, recently 
married Dr Mlende s daughtei Tati 
Pheie have been leports that the 
Cubans were. thing in arms foi the Mir 
guerrillas to th* Pudahuel airport in 
unmarked planes list year 

I he Cubans have piobably been 
more interested in general m using San¬ 
tiago as a base for subversion in neigh- 
txHinng countries Bolivian exiles such 
as Major Ruben Sanchez, for example, 
have been moving back and forth be¬ 
tween Santiago and Havana But this 
correspondent talked with leaders of 
the Mir in the “ Che Guevara ’ slum 
suburb of Santiago who said that Cuban 
instructors had been visiting their 
settlement regularly to conduct politi¬ 
cal education courses The Cubans have 
also helped to train the presidential 
guard (and have been widely blamed 
for its tonton macoute image—sun¬ 
glasses, fast cars and sabre-rattling) It 
is still probably true that Dr Castro’s 
visit to Chile last year was a setback 
rather than a gam for Cuban influence 
One of the strongest terms of oppro¬ 
brium one can use in Chile is “ tropi- 
cal,” and Dr Castro made the mittake 
of displaying himself as the Caribbean 
demagogue, talking too long and out¬ 
staying his welcome 

Until recently, Dr Castro’s Chilean 
admirers were making then greatest 
gams in the south of the country Now 
they have competition 

It has started in 
the south 

A civil war has already begun in the 
south of C bile I he news will take time 
to filter tinough to most people m San¬ 
tiago, since C autin is probably farther 
away from the capital psychologically 
than Belfast t f om London The begin¬ 
ning of the conflict 111 Cautin can be 
dated precisely aiound midnight on 
Thursday lehruary 17 th That was 
when about bo small landholders 
climbed into then cars and drove out 
to the Santi \na faun outside Lautaro 
I he farm (about zy basic hectares) 
belonged to the Gonzalez family. It had 
been seized !>v a shock-group of 
Mmsta guerrillas leading 70 or 80 
Mapuche Indians 

The men who went out on February 
17 th to take back the faim by direct 
means belonged to something new m 
Chile a disciplined vigilante move¬ 
ment well armed, well led and with 
a coherent strategy Thev call them- 
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selves the Guardia Blanca, or “ white 
guard,” but that is really only a label 
applied to them by other people. In 
the province of Gautin alone, they have 
a pool of about 60 cars (a lot of trans¬ 
port in that district of dirt roads and 
broken-down trucks) and there are 
about 600 small farmers ready to join 
in operations, as well as a small group 
of professionals many of them 
unemployed labourers who know how 
to use a gun. 

The battle of Santa Ana was an easy 
victory. The 20 Mapuches holding the 
farm defended themselves on a hill, 
but were quickly driven away, leaving 
five dead horses behind. When the 
Indians later lodged a complaint with 
the carabineros, they found the autho¬ 
rities only too ready to accept Sr Gon¬ 
zalez’s story that he was just taking 
some friends out for a barbecue. Since 
they had been forced to stand by while 
the Miristas took over farms illegally, 
why should they interfere when the 
farmers reclaimed their property ? 

The Santa Ana skirmish was followed 
up bv the recapture of another farm, 
Vista Hermosa, the following night. 
There will he more retomas . The 
Guardia Blanca in Cautin are ready to 


defend themselves against any new 
attempts to take over farms illegally. 
They have a system of bush telegraph 
and they have guns. “ Last year,** one 
of the Guardia leaders told this corres¬ 
pondent over lunch in a sleazy restau¬ 
rant near Temuco, “ we had only 
22-calibre guns. Now every one of us is 
going to be armed with a machine-gun 
from Argentina.** They have good rela¬ 
tions with the local garrisons and the 
local police, who recognise them for 
what they are: a resistance movement 
of desperate men who have seen their 
lives and livelihoods threatened by 
violent land seizures. 

The discipline comes from the Ger¬ 
man Chilean farmers of the south, 
some of whom have become right-wing 
extremists. But the rank and file are 
small farmers who have found no pro¬ 
tection in the law or the police appara¬ 
tus. It is a classical phenomenon: the 
resistance to arbitrary takeovers in 
Chile has begun with the little men, 
the small and medium farmers, and not 
with the big men, the latifundist as. This 
is the great problem for Dr Allende, 
that the reform programme has cut into 
the interests of the people who cannot 
fly off to Buenos Aires or Paris, and 
that they are defending themselves. It 
is also a problem for the far left. 

In Gautin, the Guardia Blanca has 
frightened the Mir and its rural branch, 
the Revolutionary Peasants* Movement 
(MCR). This correspondent visited the 
Lautoro farm that used to be the 
Miristas’ headquarters in Cautin. It 
was possible to drive straight in because 
there were no guards on the gate—the 
Guardia Blanca had been shooting them 
up. The farmhouse was covered with 
slogans and paintings of a Che 
Guevara figure waving a machine-gun. 
At first, there was no one in sight, apart 
from the crowd of Mapuche children of 
five or six who started chanting left- 
wing slogans as soon as they saw the 
car. Momio, escucha , el carnpo esta 
de lucha (“ Reactionary fascist, hear 
this: the countryside is at war **). The 
men who ran the farm clearly had little 
to learn about the politicisation of the 
young. One by one, Miristas began to 
appear—not students from Concepcion, 
but indoctrinated Mapuches who had 
been left to run the farm. 

The Mirista leaders were said to be 
up in the Andes with Comandante 
Pepe, the military leader, at his base 
near Licinhue. Pepe is still running an 
area of some 18,000 hectares up along 
the cordillera as his private fief, and 
turning back army patrols as if he were 
a foreign power. One man reported 
having seen a convoy loaded with 
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50,000 rounds of ammunition passing 
through Puc6n on its way to the guer¬ 
rillas in the hills. 

The peasants at Lautaro, however, 
were not confident guerrillas, but 
frightened, suspicious men, who were 
not impressed by this correspondent’s 
unconvincing story that he had come 
to buy a pig for a barbecue. They 
locked the gate and at first refused to 
let the car out. “You are Guardia 
Blanca. You have come to spy on us.” 
They’ were terrified despite the fact 
that their farm has been expropriated 
by Cora, the official land reform 
agency, so that they have legal title 
to the land. But they will fight for what 
they hold, like the Miristas who are still 
camping illegally on 70 farms in 
Cautin alone. 

One Guardia leader claimed to see 
the future for Chile as a whole as an 
enfrentamiento de frente (direct con¬ 
frontation). Operating as private groups, 
the small farmers have already re¬ 
occupied 80 farms that were seized 
illegally in Cautin—40 of them by 
14 direct action.” Now they have an 
organisation with a national perspective 
and links with the rural syndicates and 
the right-wing movement Patria y 
Libertad. There is another vigilante 
group in Osorno, and the Guardia 
is forming cells in Linares. On the 
other side, there are still said to be 
1,200 Miristas in Cautin alone and 800 
in the single district of Lautaro. Out¬ 
side the slummy Terraz hotel in 
Temuco, one can watch busloads of 
Concepcion students arriving to lend 
their muscle to the summer wave of 
land seizures. But this year they have 
been held in check. The rate of land 
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Bangladesh 

Afghanistan 

What are the chances of the economic 
survival of an independent Bangladesh 
and a diminished Pakistan ? The latest 
QER contains a detailed, yet concise, 
assessment of the situation after the 
war. 

Every quarter the EiU publishes 70 reviews 
covering ISO countriss. An annua/ subscription 
to one review (4 issues end an Annua/ : 
Supplement) is £10. AirmsiI postage £1.25. 
Sing/e copies £3 (payment with order). 
Details from the Subscription Department 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 
Spencer Houee 27 St. Jamea'a Place 
London SW1A 1NT Telaphone 01-483 6711 
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Success in Kuwait and the 

Gulfis doing the right thing, 
at the right place, at the 

right time. 


KUWAIT AIRWAYS 



With Kuwait Airways as 
your airline that’s a lot easier 
than it sounds. 

Because KAC can give you 
valuable inside information on 
trade prospects in the Gulf. 

They can also give you details 
about hotels to stay at during 
your visit. 

And conveniently timed 
departure and arrival times to 
ensure you don’t waste a second. 

Add to this famous in-flight 
hospitality, helpful hostesses 


and superb food and you can’t 
fail to be a success. 

KAC fly 6 weekly Boeing 707 
320c jet services to Kuwait, 
connecting with Abadan, Abu 
Dhabi, Aden, Baghdad, Bahrain, 
Delhi, Dhahran, Doha, Dubai, 
Karachi, Bombay and Teheran. 
Non-stop flight London to 
Kuwait Friday. Non-stop flight 
Kuwait to London Wednesday “ 
A phone call puts you in the 
right place at the right time. 

The rest is up to you. 
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Kleinwort, Benson, Lonsdale 

* J LIMITED 

"A NOTABLE YEAR IN OUR HISTORY" 


A summary of the Statements by Sir Cyril Kleinwort Chairman of 
Kleinwort Benson , Lonsdale Limitedand Mr. Gerald Thompson, 

Chairman of Kleinwort Benson Limited ' from the 1971 Report and Accounts. 



Sir Cyril Kleinwort 

Chairman^ Kleinwort, 
Benson , Lonsdale Limited 


THE RESULTS 

1971 WAS A NOTABLE YEAR in our history. The reported Group profit 
is £3,774,000 after taxation, compared to £2,563,000 for 1970, an 
increase of 47 per cent. The main contribution to this veiy satisfactory 
result comes from the banking activities of the Group, reinforced by 
investment opportunities in a rising market. The most striking feature in 
the consolidated balance sheet is the increase in capital and disclosed 
reserves by 48 per cent, from £24,782,000 to £36,706,000. In addition 
to the sale of our leasehold interest in St. Albans House, we took the 
opportunity of the transfer of KBIT shares to disclose capital reserves of 
that Company which had previously been deducted from the book cost 
of investments, and also to adjust the book cost of the investments 
acquired before 5 April 1965 to the market value on that date. 

DIVIDEND 

The total dividend of 15 per cent (3}p per share) compares with the 
equivalent of 12 per cent (3p) last year. 


Kleinwort, Benson Limited 

PROFITS FOR THE YEAR 

An increase of 68 per cent in the profits for the year of the banking 
group, after tax, at £2,951,000, reflects improvements in most sections 
of the Group's activity. 

GROWTH OF INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 

Our banking business, particularly in the international field traditional 
to us, has shown increased profitability. The Eurofinance Department has 
been particularly busy, having raised during the year, as leading managers 
of public issues in the Eurobond market, $180 million of straight debt 
on behalf of international borrowers. 

Kleinwort, Benson Incorporated made satisfactory profits in its second 
full year of operation and featured as an underwriter in a large number of 
United States domestic issues. Kleinwort, Benson (Europe) S.A., our 
Brussels subsidiary, has achieved its highest profits and Kleinwort, 

Benson (Geneva) S.A. has expanded considerably. Business in Japan, 
both with banks and with companies, has developed substantially. 

In June last year we and the Bank of America established in London the Bank of America Limited. 
Bank of America have also agreed to join us in our Australian associate. Merchant Bills Corpoiation, as 
have the Dai-lchi Kangyo Bank, the largest bank in Japan. 



Mr. Gerald Thompeoa 

Chairman, 

Kleimoort, Benson Limited 


INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT 

The Investment Trusts, Pension Funds and Private Clients' portfolios under our management have 
shown a notable performance as have our own funds including those of KBIT. 


CORPORATE FINANCE 

On the domestic front our Corporate Finance and Banking Divisions have been continually active, 
while our subsidiaries in the Channel Islands have again shown most satisfactory results. Our Export 
Finance Department is managing syndicate finance for major projects by British contractors amounting 
to over £150 million, and the commodity trading subsidiary, Fendrake Limited, has had a successful year. 


20 Fenchurch Street, London EC3M 3DB 
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seizures in Caudn rose as high as four 
a week last year. There have not been 
that many so far this year, largely 
because of the vigilantes. 

It remains to be seen how the Miri- 
stas will respond to the new challenge 
from the right. It is likely that a series 
of increasingly violent private battles 
are about to be waged in the south. 
Whether or not they will involve the 
authorities will depend on whether 
the Guardia decide to resist the official 
land reform agency and on whether 
Dr Allende chooses to ignore them. 

if you sow wind 

Que siembra viento, cosecha tempestas, 
runs a Chilean proverb. “ If you sow 
wind, you reap storms.” 

Outsiders who talk comfortably about 
agrarian “ reform ” have little concep¬ 
tion of what is actually taking place in 
the Chilean countryside. Chile is not 
a rich country in agricultural terms ; 
about 3.6 per cent of the total land sur¬ 
face of that country squashed like a 
tapeworm between the Andes and the 
Pacific produces half of its produce. 
Less than 5 per cent of the country’s 
total agricultural capacity is an farms 
bigger than the 80 basic hectares that 
has been established as the legal maxi¬ 
mum. In its six years in office, the Frei 
government expropriated some 1,400 
farms covering more than hec¬ 
tares—most of them located in the 
rich provinces of the central valley. The 
Christian Democrats organised most of 
the farms they expropriated as asenta- 
mientos , rural co-operatives under the 
distant supervision of Cora. 

The Popular Unity government has 
accelerated the pace of expropriations. 
As the Arrayan statement boasted, by 
the turn of the year the government had 
expropriated 1,378 new farms, covering 
2.7m hectares. At the same time, agri¬ 
cultural production dropped back, and 
cattle stocks fell alarmingly. The result 
was that last year Chile was obliged to 
spend $s>8om on food imports, which is 
equivalent to 20 per cent of the coun¬ 
try’s total currency revenues. Govern¬ 
ment apologists are fond of saying that 
foodstuffs are in short supply because 
everyone is eating better. Anyone who 
takes the trouble to travel around the 
south will realise that the root of the 
problem is the way that the agrarian 
reform is being administered. 

The Popular Unity government has 
replaced the Christian Democrat co¬ 
operatives with state-run centros that 
seem to please no one except the 
bureaucrats Who run them. One peasant 
in Linares whose employer’s farm had 



The Benavente family: casualties of Cora 


just been taken over complained that ment while the farm is supervised by the 
the workers on the neighbouring state- state. The Cora valuation of the farm is 
run farms had not been paid for two about $40,000—a preposterous figure, 
months. “ How will we cat, Senor ? though he hopes to get more out of 
They say this and that about the Cora. Like many Chileans, Sr Bena- 
momios , but at least the momios paid vente clings to a faith in reason and 
us and you could always go to one for compromise. He also has remarkable 
help if you were in trouble.” Among courage. He talks of trying to set up a 
small and medium farmers, there is a small dairy farm somewhere else in 
general mood of depression and uncer- the area. The farm itself is running to 
tainty. Although the legal maximum for seed. Over the past year, the peasants 
an individual holding is 80 basic hec- have been growing wheat for private 
tares (the physical acreage varies sale and neglecting the almond orchard 
according to the quality of the land) and vineyards that took 10 years to 
you are safe from state takeover in establish. Vultures wheel and turn over 
theory only if you hold fewer than 40 neighbouring (expropriated) hills where 
basic hectares, and the Socialist party the vines have turned a sickly yellowish- 
wants to halve that figure. grey. 

There are more than 50 pretexts upon It is one story among many. The 
which Cora can take over a farm apart important general point is a legal one. 
from the simple question of size. The In many parts of Chile, Cora has made 
plight of Sr Juan Benavente and his itself absolute master of the country- 
family on a vineyard near Ninhue in side. Although the president is legally 
Linares is a case of the abuse of required to appoint agrarian tribunals 
authority by Cora that is extreme only to provide expropriated farmers with 
in its degree of human tragedy. Sr the right of appeal from Cora decisions, 
Benavente has been a cripple since his there are 16 provinces without these 
early twenties, but still used to have tribunals. Dr Allende’s legal advisers 
himself hoisted on to his horse in the discovered that the law does not lay 
morning, with an apparatus like that down a period of time during which 
used by medieval knights, to supervise the president is required to appoint tri- 
the vineyards where he produced his bunals. At the same time, Cora can take 
excellent Collipeuma wine. He has a over any farm on the ground that it is 
family of six children, and ran about “ badly exploited.” Cora officials carry 
130 basic hectares. He was expro- out the valuation of property and plant, 
priated on the ground that, when And the situation is all the more serious 
his father and his aunt set up a family because Cora has been so heavily infil- 
company back in 1952, they failed to trated by extremist elements—as even 
publish an advertisement. the Chilean communists complained in 

Although legally entitled to a reserve, the secret document quoted earlier, 
he was offered only a derisory plot of Where does all this lead? So long as 
20 hectares on top of a hill, without the government fails to curb the ex¬ 
water, electricity or vineyards. For the cesses of Cora officials (who went far 
past year, he has stayed on to bottle beyond the law on a recent occasion 
his wine and to haggle with Cora over when they took over a timber reserve 
the valuation of his land and his equip- belonging to the Schleier family in the 
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Lautaro district) ; so long as small far¬ 
mers are denied legal redress and police 
protection against violent takeovers, 
there will l>e a steady diift towards 
forms of direct action like the Guardia 
operations. This could develop into a 
full-scale (ivil war in the south that 
could precipitate events in the capital 
At the ver) least, there ate j>olotical 
processes at work that are lieyond the 
control of the government and possibk 
even of the national parties. 

The three battles 

And not just in the countryside. In 
Santiago itself, one of the most alarm¬ 
ing signs is the politicisation of the slum 
poblacioni’t. The Mirista “ Che 
Guevara ” settlement, for example, con¬ 
tains i,2oo families and their goal, 
according to Gompanera Natalia, a 
Socialist party militant and the “ vice- 
president ” of the pohlanofi , is “the 
liberation of the whole of Latin 
America.’ 1 Ihe\ receive regular visits 
from Gubario, Bolivians, Uruguayans 
and Argentinians, and the Che Guevara 
settlement has sent out assault groups 
to participate in land seizures in the 
provinces. Although Companera 
Natalia refused to admit that military 
training was being earned out, the 
settlement has a system of guard posts 
and watch towers. It also has 
discipline. It is forbidden to sell 
l.quor in the settlement, and although 
the houses are only squalid wooden 
shanties peopled with lean mangy dog<> 
and staring children, they are land out 
geomntrxaHy. 

The Miristas are said to have a 
strategy of “ encircling ” Santiago from 
the slums and, in the short term, of 
staging takeovers in comfortable com¬ 
muter suburbs such as Las Condes. If 
so, they will meet resistance. One of the 
signs of the times is the rapid growth 
of the Patrta y I Abetted organisation, 
founded aftei the September, 1970, 
election to agitate for the choice of 
Alessandri for president by congress. 

Its leader, Sr Pablo Rodriguez, is an 
intelligent lawyer who has made him¬ 
self the ideologist of the extreme right. 
He believes in a modified form of the 
corj>orate state and declared to this 
correspondent that “ in every case that 
the democracy of political parties has 
been carried to its logical extreme, it 
has resulted in communism or civil 
war” Originally, a. movement of 
upper-class vouth, Patria y Libertad 
has made inroads in the poblacioncs, 
vying with the Mir for its recruiting 
grounds. During the M march of the cas¬ 
seroles ” in December, it displayed its 
discipline and its numbers when mili¬ 


tants turned out in helmets to do battle 
with left-wing brigades. 

The general proliferation of para¬ 
military groups is a depressing 
spectacle for anyone concerned witn 
the future of Chilean democracy. The 
very real danger is that the violence 
of the streets may tiigger off an armv 
coup or a messy civil war. So far, des¬ 
pite police action against the People’s 
Organised Vanguard (VOP), the gov¬ 
ernment has failed to show the capacity 
01 the desire to control the extreme left. 

Hut to grasp the situation as a whole, 
one must comprehend that three battles 
are lieing waged simultaneously in 
Chile. The first is the electoral battle, 
and most opposition party leaders cling 
to the hope that somehow they can find 
the money to finance a triumphant 
campaign at the legislative elections 
next year and then recapture the presi¬ 
dency (and a legacy of economic dis¬ 
ruption) 111 197b. The second is the 
armed struggle, the shadowy contest 
between the extremists of both sides, 
and between the vigilantes and the 
land-grabbers. Hie third battle is 
for control of the economy. 

In the private sector, as in the 
countryside, there is a new mood of 
militancy, demonstrated by the pub¬ 
licity campaigns of organisations like 
the Front for the Defence of the Private 
Sector (Fienap), Sociedad 1 omento 
Fabnl (Sofofa) and also by the growing 
strength of opposition syndicates and 
the movement initiated bv Sr Jaime 
Guzman in the universities. It remains 
to he seen whether many of the qi 
new enterprises scheduled for expro¬ 
priation can hold out for long against 
the variety of pressures that the authori¬ 
ties can bring to liear. In the short term, 
one of the greatest assets of the oppo¬ 


sition is the survival of the free press. 
There is still an amazing variety of 
magazines and newspapers on the San¬ 
tiago news-stands, and the survival of 
El Mercuno is, in itself, a tremendous 
source of encouragement for the rest 
of die private sector. 

Dr Allende, one Christian Democrat 
leader maintained, “ is a man who 
turns hack when he gets into a cul de 
sac.” The political future of Chile 
depends on whether that judgment of 
character is accurate. There is nothing 
very revolutionary about most of the 
men m the present government. They 
are middle-aged ; they enjoy the good 
life ; they have been in parliamentary 
politics for a long time. A cartoon in 
the right-wing periodical PEC shows a 
Communist paitv boss in a big Ameri¬ 
can car saying to a dishevelled business¬ 
man : “Join the party, comrade. I was 
once like you ... a poor and miserable 
faituty boas.’’ The optimistic argument 
runs that because Chileans are born 
compromisers and not keen on shooting 
at each other, and because the Popular 
Unity government is, at heart, more 
interested in the perks of office than in 
the socialist millemum, Dr Allende will 
turn hack when he comes up against 
serious opposition. 

But there is another argument. It is 
that many of the men in Dr Allende’s 
government are bent on holding on to 
power and that political democracy 
cannot survive indefinitely in the face 
of the decline of economic democracy 
It is also possible that the extremists of 
either side may trigger off a political 
crisis through their own actions. Those 
who have come to love the country that 
has been called 44 the England of Latin 
America ” will hope that the optimists 
are right. But there is stormy weather 
ahead. 



The battle is also for the minds of the young 


Fly the difference 

The difference is people. Our people like 
Anja f who had a warm welcome for this bride 
ana groom- just as she’ll have a warm 
smile for you. 

And it happens anywhere you meet us. 

That's the difference. 

But don't take our word * 
for it, just because of our •••• 
reputation for reliability. "mmm 

Test us.Try us. 

Fly the difference. 
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Five of Morgans Financial Services officers: Marc Varangot, Eduard Will, 
Nicholas Whitlam, Jean Pierre Desbons, and Marie-Luce de Baudry d’Assou 




If multinational growth 
is important to your company, 
consider Morgan Guaranty 


In the continuing search for increased 
piofits, you; company may have con¬ 
cluded that expansion into other coun¬ 
tries is essential. But growing across 
international borders poses some funda¬ 
mental questions. For example, what 
countries offer the best economic cli¬ 
mate? What are their regulations regard¬ 
ing acquisitions, mongers, and joint 
\ entures? What’s the best way to finance 
expansion into anothei country? 

Morgan Guaranty’s Financial Services 
spec ialists—a key group in our Corporate 
Finance Division—arc 1 uniquely experi¬ 
enced in answering questions like these. 
Working from Morgan offices in major 
financial centers around the world, 
they have wide-ranging familiarity with 
‘Ountries, conditions, and companies. 
They can call on all of Morgan’s exper- 
hse in areas such as international money 
management, corporate research, and 
Luro-dollar financing. 

Our Financial Services professionals 
XV1 H help you construct a long-range plan 
/f)r multinational growth, then assist you 



with their knowledge of available part¬ 
ners or acquisitions. They’ll provide 
evaluations of a country, an industry, or 
a prospective partner, and explain the 
restrictions involved in inter-country di- 
\crsification. They have the experience 
and innovative talent to recommend the 
best ways to finance your corporate ex¬ 
pansion. And they will act as your finan¬ 
cial adviser before, during and after 
negotiations. For help like' this, and in 
dealing with problems you might not 
even know you’ll have, contact a Finan¬ 
cial Ser\ ices officer through any Morgan 
office. 

Whatever your corporate goal, con¬ 
sider Morgan Guaranty. You’ll be in 
good company. Were already helping 
95 of the world’s 100 largest corporations. 

Mow an Cv vk vnty Trcst Comtam, 23 Wall Sheet, 
New York N. Y. 10015, hi London 53 Lombard 
Sheet, K L\ 3; 3J Berkeley Stpiair, \V 1 • Ouircn 
H ankinc. ( )ffkj.s, Bar is, Brussels, Antwerp. Frank- 
Inrt, Dusseldoif, Muineli, Znnel), Milan and Home 
(Banca Morgan Vonwiller), Tokyo. Nassau • Kn*iu-- 
sKMAiivK Offices: Madrid, Beirut, Sydney. Hong 
Kong, Sao Baulo, Garacu» • Assoc iaild Fin\nciai 
Instiiuiions in 31 countries around the world • 
Member, Federal Deposit Insuiance Corporation 
• Incorporated with limited liability in the U S.A 
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HE'LL BE ASKING MORE DIFRCUU 
QUESTIONS AS HE GROWS UP. 


I Boys don't know when to stop playing 
' stop asking questions-and very often 
nbarrassing questions at that. We had 
nose days ourselves 
■ And ten, fifty, even 100 years from 
dw, no matter how civilization changes, 
ie frank, innocently inquisitive minds of 
hildren will not change. 

But, as they grow up, their minds will 
i full of questions for the future. 
Mitsui Group is in business, manu- 
cturing as well as trading, all over the 
orld And it is the firm intention of each 
ember of the Mitsui Group, a leading 
jmpany in its own field, to join forces 
id work hand in hand for a safer, clean- 
and better world for our children. 


itsui & Co,, Ltd 

itsui Agriculture & Forestry Co , Ltd. 
itsui Aluminium Co , Ltd 
itsui Bank, Ltd 

itsui Construction Co., Ltd - 

itsui Lumber Co , Ltd M 

itsu» Muke Machinery Co , Ltd 

itsui Mining Co , Ltd jdE 

itsui Mining & Smelting Co., Ltd. ^PP 

itsui Mutual Life Insurance Company 

itsui Ocean Development & Engineering Co., Ltd. 

itsui Oil Exploration Co., Ltd. 

itsui Oil Supply Company, Limited 

itsui Petrochemical Industries, Ltd. 

itsui Real Estate Development Co , Ltd 

itsui Shipbuilding & Engmeering Co., Ltd. 

itsui Toatsu Chemicals, Inc. 

itsui Trust and Banking Company, Ltd. ^0^ 

itsui Warehouse Co., Ltd. — 

antral Glass Co., Ltd. 

enki Kagaku Kogyo Kabushiki Kaishe^^ 1 ^^ 
ipan Steel Works, Ltd. 4 ^ 

ishi Nippon Electric Wire & Cable Co , Ltd. ^ 
anki Engineering Co., Ltd. ^ 

aiheiyo Industries, Inc. 

lisho Marine and Fire insurance Company, Limited 

aray Industries, Inc. 

ayo Engineering Corporation 


What’s “ecology”?/ 
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r Products or projects regardless of size or scale, contact the Group or any of its members, 
her directly or through MITSUI & CO . LTD P 0 Box 82? Tokyo Central 
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All of a sudden the ground 
trembles under Willy's feet 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


A dog’s dinner of discouragement was 
awaiting Herr Brandt when he got 
back to his desk in Bonn on Thursday 
after four days in Teheran dedicated 
to repairing frayed German relations 
with Iran. If the chancellor could have 
been as sure as he had claimed to be 
that a majority of the electorate sup¬ 
ported his Ostpolitik there was little 
doubt he would have decided then 
and there to hold a general election. 

But there was no such assurance. 
The chancellor was confronted with 
the result of a new public opinion poll 
carried out last week by the Wickert 
institute. Some 1,477 qualified voters, 
living in 346 different parts of the 
oounrtn, were asked how they would 
vote if a general election were held 
today. The result indicated that 
fjo per cent of the electorate would vote 
for the Christian Democratic Union 
and its Bavarian counterpart, the 
Christian Social Union. 44 per cent for 
the Social Democratic party, 3 per 
cent for the Free Democratic party, 
and the remainder for one or another 
of the parties ol the extreme left and 
right. When the same question was put 
in January the result had been 45 per 
cent for the Christian Democrats, 45 
per cent for the Social Democrats and 
6 per cent for the Free Democrats. 

Why has the coalition’s stock dropped 
so markedly ? The Wickert hounds 
drew only rather ‘loosely formulated 
objections to the government’s actions. 
But there is no shortage of detail 
among czitics elsewhere. 

It is true to say that all Germans 
who (think about these matters have 
conceded all along that national risks 
are being taken in accepting the post¬ 
war frontiers of central Europe, and 
thus virtually the indefinite continua¬ 
tion of two separate sovereign German 
states. Many believe with Herr Brandt 
and his foreign minister, Herr Scheel, 


that acceptance of all this, and the 
ensuing respite of suspicion, would pay 
substantial dividends to Germany and 
Europe in the long run. Just as many 
others, it seems, object that the treaties 
in their present form offer an 
expansive Soviet Union an irresistible 
temptation to go on pushing in the 
west politically and commercially. 

Between these two equal-looking 
forces are the undecided, whose turning 
this way or that will decide the validity 
of the treaties with Russia and Poland, 
either in the p.esent Bundestag or at 
the polls in the event of an early 
election. And it looks very much as 
though their number is being reinforced 
as a result of a series of setbacks 
suffered lately by the government. 

The first occurred on February 9th, 
when in a first reading the Bundesrat 
passed the treaties back to the 
Bundestag for further consideration 
unless 12 questions were satisfactorily 
answered; the questions were mainly 
about the German people’s right to 
self-determination. Irk the Bundesrat, 
which represents the governments of 
the 10 federal states, the opposition is 
in a majority of 21 to 20. This could 
be changed if the Social Democrats 
win the Landtag election in Baden- 
Wiirttemberg on April 23rd. But it is 
not expected that they will. The 
Bundesrat can be overruled only by 
an absolute majority of the Bundestag. 

Holding between them 251 of the 
496 Bundestag seats, the coalition 
parties had an absolute majority of two 
and a simple majority of six until the 
beginning of last week. But on February 
28th the Social Democrat deputy 
Herbert Hupka, who as chairman of 
the Silesian refugees’ association has 
consistently rejected the treaties since 
they were signed in 1970, joined the 
Christian Democrats. Herr Hupka 
protested 'that the Social Democrats 



Hupka won't be gagged 


had tried to gag him by removing him 
from the Bundestag foreign affairs 
committee, which is now considering 
the treaties. (Another Social Democrat, 
Franz Seuine, resigned from the party 
on March 3rd, but he is a Berliner 
without a vote.) 

Then last weekend a prominent Free 
Democrat, Baron Knut von Kuhlmann- 
Stumm, announced ominously that he 
too has serious misgivings about the 
treaties and would withhold his vote 
were they not removed. On Monday 
another Free Democrat, Herr Wilhelm 
Helms, spoke up in much the same 
vein. And according to Der Spiegel two 
more, Georg Callus and Richard 
Wurbs, are contemplating defection to 
the opposition should the Free Demo¬ 
crats fail to clear the 5 per cent 
hurdle in Baden-Wurttemberg next 
month. Herr Erik Biumenfeld, the 
Christian Democrats’ foreign affairs 
specialist, has denied rumours that he 
secretly approves of the treaties and 
intends to defy the party whip. The 
doubters’ misgivings have not been 
allayed by the latest scoldings from 
Pravda and Izvestia. 

Should the government decide to 
clear the air by holding a general 
election it would be a hotly contested 
one—and not solely on account of 
Ostpolitik. Herr Brandt has had once 
again to reaffirm his dedication to 
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western Europe, and once again he has 
had to do it by calling to heel Herr 
Karl Schiller, his economics and 
finance supremo, on the subject of 
monetary co-operation inside the 
common market (see page 87). Herr 
Schiller prefers monetary indepen¬ 
dence for Germany, and prefers dealing 
with the Americans at times of 
monetary difficulty ralther than with 
his common market colleagues in 
Brussels. The paradoxical upshot of 
Herr Schiller’s show of freewheeling 
- Atlanticism is that it weakens Herr 
Brandt’s longstanding claim that his 
east European adventures arc firmly 
rooted in west Germany's continuing 
attachment to the west European 
common market. The consequent strain 
in cabinet shows itself throughout the 
Brandt coalition government, and is 
not lessened bv the fact that Germany’s 
internal economy has not escaped the 
generally depressed conditions in the 
rest of the world. 

As the Wickcrt poll suggests, there 
is widespread disappointment m the 
country at the government’s failure to 
fulfil its handsome promises of internal 
reform—particularly extend and 
modernise education, and to introduce 
a simpler and more equitable system 
of taxation. The resignations of the 
minister for education and science, 
Professor Hans Leussink, a non-party 
man, which is to take effect on March 
i*>th, and of Herr Heinz Haller, the 
state secretary specialising in taxation 
reform have scarcely assured the 
public that all is well. 

Sensing their opportunity, the 
Christian Democrats say they would 
like an election now, short as the party 
is of funds. And they are promising, 
in the event of victory, to aisk the 
Soviet Union to renegotiate its treaty 
with west Germany. They will not ask 
Poland to do likewise It is the 
inexorably hard frontier between east 
and west Germany that the Christian 
Democrats find unacxeptable, not the 
Oder-Neisse boundary with Poland. 


Holland _ 

The prisoners of 
Breda _ 

Three elderly German Nazis at Breda 
prison have caused Mr Bisheuvel’s 
government in Holland a Humiliating 
political setback that may well shorten 
its life. The Dutch cabinet announced 
last month that it intended to release 
these three prisoners on humanitarian 


Dutch passions run high 

grounds, even though they had com¬ 
mitted very serious crimes during the 
Nazi occupation: one had been in 
charge of the Amersfoort concentration 
camp for Dutch Jews and the other 
two had been senior officials concerned 
with the deportation of Jews to the 
extermination camps. The government 
argued that the punishment of these 
old men, who are no longer a threat 
to society, should not continue 
indefinitely. 

But society, or a very vocal part of 
it, clearly did not agree, and the 
government had a nasty shock when 
parliamentary hearings started at the 
end of last month. There were 
demonstrations outside parliament in 
The Hague by Jewish and other war 
victims’ associations, and disorderly 
scenes inside it. A passionate debate 
raged throughout the country: even 
Quaker prayer meetings agonised and 
divided over whether these old Nazis 
should go free. 

Under this pressure the lower house 
of the Dutch parliament voted last 
week by 81 to 65 to reject the cabinet’s 
proposal. The vote is not binding, 
becaust pardoning prisoners is the 
crown’s prerogative. But the cabinet, 
responding to the public outcry, found 
a face-saving formula at the weekend, 
whercbv a commission will now look 
at the individual petitions from the 
prisoners. Another emotional debate in 
the near future is on the cards. It is 
strange that this should happen in one 
of the least bloodthirsty and vengeful 
of European countries, which senten¬ 
ced only 14 Nazis to death after the 
war, executed only five and released 
six—leaving the three men of Breda. 


Malta 

Three weeks left 

Ix>rd Carrington and Mr MintoflF both 
said that “ some progress ” was made 
during the talks on Malta that hiccuped 
into life again on Sunday and Monday. 
Of course neither defined what 
“ progress ” means. But the Ministry of 
Defence in London says that the two 
sides have moved slightly closer 
together on the question of British 
employment of Maltese on the island. 

At present the number of Maltese 
employed by the British forces stands 
at 6,017, all of whom have now received 
notices of dismissal to take effect from 
March 31st, the deadline for British 
withdrawal. Although no figures are 
being revealed, Britain has now 
improved on its previous offer—said 
to be 3,800—foi the number who will 
still be wanted if the British stay, and 
there will be phased redundancies for 
those who cannot be employed, Mr 
Mintoff’s reply will come when he has 
discussed the proposal with his cabinet 
and his supporters in Malta’s General 
Workers’ Union. 

The main sticking point remains the 
annual rent. The Nato offer stands at 
£1401 Not a penny more, said Lord 
Carrington, and the Nato secretary- 
general, Mr Joseph Luns, took the same 
line as the London talks ended. That 
was what they were both saying when 
the Rome round of negotiations broke 
off a month ago. But since then Mr 
Mintoff has come up with another 
proposal: for a separate cash payment 
of £5x11, to be paid immediately, to 
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in three years time, and 530,000 to 640 000 cars 
within seven years 

From virtually nothing to an annual 
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perform in their export markets ? And what 
scope is there for British motor and component 
makers, following Japan's recent trade 
liberalisation 9 

Japan it<? motor industry and market' 
is a detailed report published by the Motor 
Manufacturing Economic Development 
Committee (Little Neddy) which analyses the 
Japanese industry and motor products market 
Published by Her Majesty s Stationery 
Office ‘Japan its motor industry and market 
costs £2 25 or by post £2 34J Copies can be 
obtained from your nearest Government 
bookshop or through booksellers 
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cover a budget deficit and other debts 
including salary bilk lor -the island’s 
civil service. Mr Mintoff sees this figure 
as a concession, since his proposal at 
Rome was for £i8m as the annual 
rent and an immediate cash payment 
of £ioJm on top of this. Lord 
Carrington does not see it that way at 
all. 

So the ball has been played back to 
Mr Mintoff. But the Maltese prime 
minister has a rare capacity for not 
returning it over the net straightaway. 
He has often referred to Malta’s 
“ alternatives.” The flirtation with 
Libya’s Colonel Qaddafi might have 
led to one possible alternative. The 
recent visit to Malta by the Russian 
ambassador in London was clearly 
another attempt to spread Mr MintofTs 
options. And the visit of a French dele¬ 
gation on March ist, headed by the 
deputy foreign minister, M. de 
Lipkowski, was presumably not made 
for climatic reasons. Will Mr Mintoff 
be able to push the bargaining with 
Nato into yet another round with the 
alternatives he claims to have in 
mind ? March 31st is onlv three weeks 
away. 

Cyprus 

Bishops or pawns? 

By Thursday it looked as if the month- 
old Cyprus crisis was at last coming to 
a head. President Makarios—who 
seems to have relished the whole 
affair—appeared to he about to give 
his reply to both the Greek government 
and the three dissident Cypriot bishops. 
The Athens government had demanded 
that he should surrender his secretly 
imported Czech arms to the United 
Nations and form a “ government of 
national unity.” The three bishops, at 
a meeting of the synod of the Greek 
Orthodox church of Cyprus, had called 


for his resignation, on the ground that 
his temporal and ecclesiastical functions 
were irreconcilable. 

The bishops were a bit late in the 
day in making this discovery, for 
Archbishop Makarios has been head of 
state and head of the church since 
Cyprus became independent in i960. 
The bishops’ intervention looked like 
a heavy-footed stratagem engineered hy 
the Greek government (which has now 
disavowed the use of force to resolve 
the crisis) to use the church to under¬ 
mine the president’s position. None of 
the three bishops commands a signifi¬ 
cant following in Cyprus and one, the 
elderly Bishop of Paphos, is a nonentity. 
Their challenge to the president is 
almost laughable, as the pro-Makarios 
rallies throughout the island in the past 
week bear witness. 

Nevertheless, speculation has per¬ 
sisted that Archbishop Makarios might 
in fact resign—or, more accurately, 
appear to resign. He would do so in 
the almost certain knowledge that a 
tidal wave of popular support would 
sweep him back into office within a 
day or two (unless General Grivas, the 
former Eoka leader, should suddenly 
decide to strike). Aftei all, President 
Nasser did almost exactly this in June, 
1967, at the end of the Arab-Israeli 
war—and the archbishop’s position is 
infinitely stronger than Nasser’s was 
at that time. 

More fundamental than the challenge 
of the three bishops, or indeed the 
disposal of the Czech arms, is the whole 
question of reforming the Cypriot 
cabinet. The odds are that, after pro¬ 
tracted wrangling, the arms will even¬ 
tually find their way into UN custody. 
But the Greek government’s virtual 
claim to a right of veto on the appoint¬ 
ment of President Makarios’s ministers 
and advisers seems t8 many moderate 
Greek Cypriots an affront to Cyprus’s 
sovereignty ; and it is hard to see how 
the archbishop can accede to this 



demand—at the moment. But, as on 
so many other things, the president 
may temporise. It is conceivable that; 
after a few weeks or perhaps months, 
when the excitement has subsided, a 
quiet reshuffle of the Cypriot cabinet 
will be announced. The world will 
barely notice it, but tin* Greek govern¬ 
ment will have its uuiue of satisfaction. 
This is how politics in the byzantine 
tradition has been conducted, since the 
time of Byzantium itself. 

Turkey 

Backlash 

The campaign by a section of the 
British press to raise a public outcry 
against the six-vear prison sentence on 
14-yeai-old Timothy Davev has back¬ 
fired. The Turkish press did not let 
such words as “ barbaric "—splashed in 
two-inch-high letters across the front 
page of the Sun on March and—pass 
unnoticed. This week it has counter¬ 
attacked. 

The Turkish dailv Hurriyct quotes 
Timothy’s mother, Mrs Davey, as say¬ 
ing that she abhors the anti-Turkish 
campaign of British journalists and is 
irrateful for the exceptional treatment 
given to her son in prison. The paper 
adds that the courts have a duty to 
implement the laws passed by parlia¬ 
ment. The editor of Milliyet has warned 
British newspapers to u rid themselves 
of the illusion of their majestic British 
Empire . . . which leads them to put 
pressure on other countries to achieve 
what they want.” 

Turkish members of parliament 
reflected the views of the newspapers. 
On Monday the foreign minister, Mr 
Haluk Bavulken, had to answei ques¬ 
tions which suggested that Britain could 
never forget its defeat at Gallipoli. 
Although he pointed out that the 
British Government had not sought to 
influence the course of justice, Mr 
Bayulken said that Turkey could not 
tolerate doubts being cast on its inde¬ 
pendence and dignity. Even the Turkish 
prime minister, Mr Erim, has felt it 
necessary to make a gesture of protest. 
He has announced that he has can¬ 
celled his plan to spend a day in 
London on his way to the United 
States, a plan of which he had never 
informed the British Government. 

The one person likely to suffer from 
the headlines of British newspapers and 
expressions of hurt national pride is 
Timothy Davey. It is now most unlikely 
that the Turkish parliament will give 
the boy a pardon. 
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Arms talks 

Salt and soya 
sauce 


It was clearly desirable that President 
Nixon’s visit to Peking last month 
should not be overclouded by Chinese 
suspicions that the Americans were 
simultaneously working out deals with 
the Russians. So it was logical to make 
this the time for a break in the long 
run of the Russo-American strategic 
arms limitation talks (Salt). It has 
been predicted that a first agreement 
may emerge just before Mr Nixon 
goes to Moscow in May, or may be 
announced when he gets there. But 
optimism was not encouraged by the 
circumstances surrounding the decision 
to adjourn the Salt session in Vienna 
on February 4th, and to set March 28th 
as the date for a resumption, this time 
in Helsinki. 

Unusual discretion has been main¬ 
tained by the negotiators on both sides 
since these talks began in 1969. The 
communique issued when the talks 
adjourned merely restated the aims 
that had been publicly announced nine 
months ago: to limit anti-ballistic 
missile (ABM) systems by treaty, and 
to agree on “ certain measures ” for 
the limitation of offensive missile 
systems. Five days later, Mr Nixon’s 
report to Congress on the state of the 
world seemed to suggest that the 
ABM agreement was in sight, but he 
described the “ interim offensive agree¬ 
ment” as being still the subject of 
“ intense ” negotiation. 

His message also placed heavy 
emphasis on his intention of preventing 
any “ further erosion of the strategic 
balance.” He indicated that if the 
Russians continued to expand and 
develop their nuclear armoury, while 
the talks dragged on, the United States 
must do likewise. A week later there 
came the annual defence statement in 
which Mr Melvin Laird predicted that 
by 1973 the Russians would have as 
many missile-firing submarines as 
America and might also draw level in 
their ability to put Mirvs—multiple 
independently targetable warheads—on 
their missiles. 

In the gloomier versions of the Salt 
story, the Russians’ rejection of any 
curb on submarine development was 
cited as the main reason why the talks 
in Vienna had ended rather abruptly, 
and why an interval of nearly two 
months would occur, leaving little time 
before Mr Nixon goes to Moscow. 
Another difficulty, it is said, arose over 
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ABM quotas. The Americans, alarmed 
by the threat to their land-based 
missile sites posed by the huge Soviet 
SS-9 missiles, particularly if these can 
be Mirved, wanted to be allowed 200 
ABMs to defend two of their sites. 
The Russians, who previously seemed 
interested only in building up to 100 
missiles in their existing ABM system 
around Moscow, now wanted another 
100 to protect one of their missile 
sites. In congressional circles in Wash¬ 
ington, there is now some expectation 
of a deal giving each power the right 
to deploy about 150-200 ABMs 
where it pleases. 

Mr Nixon cannot have had much 
hope that the mere sight of him visiting 
Peking would spur the Soviet leaders 
towards compromise. But they cannot 
now deny the relevance of China 
to the question of limiting strategic 
arms. According to the latest American 
information, the Chinese arc already 
deploying missiles with an estimated 
range of up to 2,500 miles, as well as 
turning out bombers with a 2,000-mile 
range—copied from the Tu-i6s they 
got from Russia in the good old days. 
The industrial centres of European 
Russia are thus within China’s strate¬ 
gic range. The Soviet army newspaper, 
Krasnaya Zvezda, dwelt anxiously on 
this new development in a long article 
on February 25th. 

Just before Mr Nixon set off on his 
journey to Peking, there were reports 
from Washington that he would offer 
to support any Chinese move to claim 
a seat at the 25-member Geneva dis¬ 
armament talks. It appears that the 
Americans did raise the point during 
the Peking talks, but the Chinese were 
inscrutable. When the latest round of 
the talks at Geneva began on February 
29th, Mexico’s delegate argued that 
neither China nor France would accept 
a seat there while America and Russia 
remained co-chairmen of the con¬ 
ference. The Americans seem to recog¬ 
nise the logic of this. But the Russians, 
so far, have kept mum about it. 

Sudan _ 

Salute your rebel 
general 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Juba 

President Numeiry is now in southern 
Sudan trying to explain to the 12,000 
northern troops stationed there the 
agreement that ends the eight-year civil 
war between north and south Sudan. 
Since he took over in May, 1969, die 
president has exhorted his troops to 
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It was just " leave without pay 


root out the “ imperialist-zionist- 
backed ” rebel Anya-Nya movement: 
now he is touring all units in an effort 
to convince officers and men that their 
former enemies are brothers. 

Northern public opinion had been 
poorly prepared for the terms of the 
peace agreement with the south. 
“ Regional autonomy ” was little more 
than a slogan during the first two years 
of President Numeiry’s , regime. 
Although a regional constitution for 
southern Sudan was drawn up by the 
southern members of the government, 
and approved by the president, as far 
back as last October, it has never been 
published in Arabic. It provides wide 
powers for the southerners to run their 
own affairs ; the exceptions being 
external defence, foreign relations and 
a few minor matters such as tele¬ 
communications and customs duties. It 
also contains built-in safeguards 
against any unilateral change in 'the 
constitution. But all this has been 
virtually unknown. It was only last 
Friday, March 3rd, that the president 
spelt out the details, and the ceasefire 
arrangements, at a public rally near 
Khartoum. 

The northern civil officials in the 
south, who still provide the backbone 
of the administration at provincial and 
district level and run most of the techni¬ 
cal services, have grown used to working 
under southern Sudanese. Since Octo¬ 
ber southern Sudanese politicians have 
been in charge as provincial commis¬ 
sioners. But the old fears of what might 
go wrong, bom of the massacre of 
northerners at the time of the Equa- 
toria Corps mutiny in 1955, are likely 
to affect future recruitment Once auto¬ 
nomy becomes a reality and the 
southern exiles return home, many a 
past grudge against the northerners 
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could hit surface. Southern officials 
do not seem concerned about an exodus 
of their northern counterparts but ffie 
standard of administration could 
seriously suffer. 

The position of the northern troops, 
particularly of the officers, is more 
difficult, (liven generous hardship allow¬ 
ances, many local perks and the run of 
the land, they have become remittance 
men with no great desire to rush home 
to their families. They are now beim* 
told to receive into their tanks those 
of the Anya-Nya rebels who wish to 
join the regular army ; the si/e of this 
rebel army has been variously estimated 
but the number of trained, aimed men 
is around i^oo. The recruitment of 
southerners into the army is to tontinue 
until the army rorps in the south is 
half-southern, halt-northern. 

It is difficult to see a young Arab 
captain, after two or three years* cam¬ 
paigning against the rebels in the 
south, saluting as his senior “ General ” 
Joseph Lagu, the erstwhile rebel leader 
whose recent supplies have come almost 
entirely from Israel Renegade officers 
from the Sudanese army who have been 
leading the rebels will, if they wish, lie 
recommissioned with their former 
seniority as if thev had merely been on 
leave without pay. Thanks to the rapid 
promotion in the past few years of 
coups and counter-coups they will now 
rank as full colonels or brigadiers. 

The president will have his work cut 
out to persuade the officials to stay and 
the young army officers to honour the 
peace agreement he has sprung on 
them abruptly, He will be helped dur¬ 
ing his tour by his vice-president, Mr 
Abel Alier, a southerner who was the 
architect of the agreement, and bv 
Brigadier Omar Tayib, the northern 
commander of the southern corps. 
Brigadier Tayib has already started the 
process of trying to turn his troops' 
minds away from a shooting war to the 
civil role the army can play in rebuild¬ 
ing the battered south ; next week con¬ 
struction should beein on the first 
macadam road for Juba, the future 
regional capital. 

Vietnam _ 

Has the big attack 
been called off? 

FROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 

North Vietnam's leaders, bereft of 
Uncle Ho’s unifying influence since 
1969, arc believed to be in disarray 
about how to win the war. The crux 
of the problem is whether to mount a 
general military offensive fairly soon— 



Le Duan controls the seesaw 


maybe this autumn, before the Ameri¬ 
can presidential election, 01 perhaps 
early next year—or to adopt a long- 
haul strategy of srnaller-scale warfare 
while rebuilding and consolidating the 
communist noith. The argument is not 
new, but some of the ingredients are 
ot more recent vintage, and it may 
even be that individual members of 
the politburo in Hanoi have switched 
sides because of changes in the situation. 

The progressive American with¬ 
drawal from South Vietnam poses a 
curious dilemma for North Vietnam. 
To some extent it strengthens the argu¬ 
ment of those who want to deploy the 
north's slender resources for internal 
development, while merely keeping the 
pot broiling in the south until such time 
as the war may perhaps hr* won there 
more easily. This argument gained 
strength after last year's disastrous 
floods in the Red river delta, which 
not only caused economic havoc hut 
placed added strain on the morale and 
discipline of people in North Vietnam. 

On the other hand there are 
evidently those who hold that the risks 
of delay are too great. What if Presi¬ 
dent Thieu continues to gain strength 
in the south ? Besides, can China, 
Russia and other communist countries 
Ire relied upon to continue their sub¬ 
stantial level of support ? 

Despite recent assurances of unwaver¬ 
ing solidarity from Moscow and 
Peking, the Vietnam war has lost some 
of its glamour for the communist world 
after all these years. Soviet aid to North 
Vietnam during 1971 has been esti¬ 
mated at about £210111 ; China's 
contribution was approximately half 
that figure. Much of the aid is required 
simply to feed North Vietnam and keep 
its economy afloat. But a large pro¬ 
portion is directly earmarked for the 
war effort, which would collapse with¬ 
out it. If, as is widely believed, the 
Soviet Union intends to ask President 
Nixon for technological help during his 
Moscow visit in May, he might suggest 


that the Russians should stop sending 
so many resources to Vietnam. 

The group in Hanoi which advocates 
a quick crack at victory is thought to 
lie led by Truong Chinh, the party’s 
chief theoretician. The defence minister, 
General Vo Nguyen Giap, has also 
been associated with talk about main- 
force warfare and decisive leaps for¬ 
ward—a contingency for which the 
North Vietnamese, army has recently 
shown signs of preparation along the 
borders of South Vietnam. 

The opposing school, which favours 
a long-drawn-out preparation for 
victory while rebuilding the north, 
seems to be led by the party secretary, 
Le Duan. It may well be that this view 
currently prevails. It is interesting that 
the North Vietnamese did not in the 
end launch the offensive they were 
expected to make in February, even 
though they completed the necessary 
preparations. The obvious explanation 
at the time was that the leaders in 
Hanoi realised that the attack would 
probably fail. But it is equallv plausible 
that in a see-saw debate within the 
politburo the advocates of the long 
haul had it called off because it would 
have been too expensive. In South 
Vietnam this week President Thieu 
ordered his troops to put more stress 
on smaller-unit guerrilla warfare. He 
believes the communist command has 
decided to revert to guerrilla tactics. 

Pakistan _ 

Two steps forward, 
one step back 

The prospect of <a second civil war in 
Pakistan is now receding. In a last- 
minute compromise President Bhutto 
announced on Monday that the 
national assembly would meet in April 
to appoint a constitutional committee 
and that martial law would be lifted 
on August 14th. A fairly staggered time¬ 
table. But the important thing is that 
it has the support of the National 
Awami party (NAP) and the Jamaat-i- 
Ulema, which have majorities in the 
North-West Frontier Province and 
Baluchistan respectively. Both parties 
have been vociferously demanding the 
lifting of martial law and Wali Khan, 
the ebullient Pathan leader of the 
NAP, had been threatening direct 
action—Bengali style—if nothing was 
done by March 23rd. 

Old grievances in Baluchistan and 
the frontier were aggravated by Mr 
Bhutto’s recent appointments of pro¬ 
vincial governors without consulting 
either majority party. There have 
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been revolts in Baluchistan in the past, 
and since the end of the December war 
Walt Khan has beep raising his own 
armed militia, the Red Caps. Mr 
Bhutto showed himself alive to the 
dangers of secession when he said 
last week, M The Pathans have always 
carried guns, but now they carry them 
with a little bit of temper.” 

The constitutional timetable does 
two other useful things. On the one 
hand it gives Mr Bhutto the cover of 
martial law for long enough to make 
a start on the sweeping land reforms he 
announced last week (see page 91). On 
these measures he would almost cer¬ 
tainly find a national assembly obstruc¬ 
tive, even if it did not turn its attention 
to his own large estates in Sind. And 
the timetable also pushes Mr Bhutto 
a step farther towards accepting the 
fact of Bangladesh. One of his argu¬ 
ments for keeping martial law was that 
the national assembly could not meet 
without the Bengali delegates. Now it 
is to frame a constitution without them. 

Pakistan is already facing the 
economic facts of separation, in par¬ 
ticular the lack of jute and tea from 
Bangladesh. An attempt is being made 
to cultivate 2,000 acres of jute this 
year, and a commission has been given 
the thankless task of finding somewhere 
in Pakistan wet enough to grow tea. 
Political realism may soon follow. 

But on Friday Mr Bhutto did some¬ 
thing to make it harder for India and 
Bangladesh to accept Pakistan. He 
made General Tikka Khan—who led 
the onslaught against the Bengalis last 
spring—head of the army. Mr Bhutto 
complained of “ Bonapartism and the 
meddling of soldiers in politics. It may 
be that General Tikka Khan has been 
put in a positior where his job is to 
stop the army leaning too hard on the 
president. But the army has always 
thought Pakistani politics too important 
to leave to politicians, and it is 
unlikely that Mr Bhutto can reverse a 
25-year-old trend now. Certainly Tikka 
Khan is something of an insurance 
policy for Mr Bhutto if he fails to 
conciliate Baluchistan and the frontier. 
Before his command in East Pakistan, 
he had already earned himself the title 
of u Butcher of Baluchistan.” 

Whatever Mr Bhutto’s motives for 
the services reshuffle, Tikka Khan’s 
appointment will please neither the 
Indians nor the Bangladeshis. The 
Indians will not welcome the idea of 
Tikka Khan at the head of what Mr 
Bhutto has promised to rebuild as “ the 
finest fighting force in Asia.” And 
Bangladesh will not want any link with 
* country whose army commander is 
high on its list of M war criminals.” 


IOTERNATIONAL WORT 

India 

Unclean sweep? 

Mrs Gandhi has almost everything 
working for her—the recent victory 
over Pakistan, the disorganisation of the 
opposition to her in India, and her own 
overwhelming popularity. Yet her Con¬ 
gress party may still fall short of the 
clean sweep it is hoping for when the 
results come out on Monday of this 
week’s elections for 16 out of 21 state 
assemblies. 

Bangladesh will undoubtedly be a 
big help. But in some areas this issue 
may backfire on the Congress party 
because of unhappiness among its 
traditional Moslem supporters at the 
break-up of Pakistan. In Bihar, Moslem 
discontent has spawned an extra¬ 
ordinary alliance between • the Hindu 
communalist party, the Jana Sangh, 
and several extremist Moslem groups, 
all of them calling for repatriation 
of the Bihari Moslems in Bang¬ 
ladesh. Mrs Gandhi’s firm rejection of 
such a move will certainly cost her 
votes in Bihar. However, Moslems 
will scarcely want to strengthen the 
Jana Sangh, which is the only alterna¬ 
tive to Congress in much of north 
India, so they may decide to abstain. 

Another handicap for Congress is 
the factional quarrelling which has 
broken out in the party as a result of 
Mrs Gandhi’s recent party purge. Four 
chief ministers have lost their jobs, local 
party committees in 10 states have been 
dissolved and up to a third of the 
sitting members in each state (including 
50 state ministers) have been refused 
party endorsements for this week’s elec¬ 
tions. The Congress committee in New 
Delhi which carried out the shake-up 
explained it as an effort to replace cor¬ 
rupt and unpopular politicians by a 
more representative lot. But in spite of 
such claims the official Congress list 
contains the usual number of princes, 
rich landlords and moneylenders. 

About 300 of the rejected nomi- 
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nees stood this week as independents ; 
others worked against official candidates 
on *he quiet. The revolt was strongest 
in the four states where the local party 
was hardest hit—Andhra Pradesh, 
Gujarat, Rajasthan and Maharashtra. 
In Rajasthan and another unsettled 
state, Madhya Pradesh, internal 
squabbles may give the Jana Sangh a 
slight edge. Several other states, includ¬ 
ing Bihar, Gujarat and West Bengal, 
may well end up with no clear winners. 


Islam _ 

Politics of piety 

Having been host last week to the 
delegates of 30 Moslem countries, King 
Faisal of Saudi Arabia is this week 
receiving Egypt’s President Sadat. Half 
a dozen years, and two wars, ago this 
tramp of august feet to Saudi Arabia 
might have been represented as a stage 
in the fulfilment of the king’s plans to 
present an alternative to revolutionary 
Arab nationalism. The confusion caused 
by the Arab-Israeli war in 1967 and the 
Indian-Pakistani war last December 
has stripped the gloss from these plans; 
the king may bask in his new authority 
but he is at least as anxious to evade 
the concurrent responsibility. The Isla¬ 
mic world, having no more, or no less, 
unity than one might expect from 
300m diveise people, is at a loss 
what to do about Bangladesh; it is 
possibly more unified over the Arab- 
Israeli conflict but only in the sense 
that the greater part of it has every 
intention of doing nothing at all. 

The Islamic jamboree has become an 
annual event; the one last week was 
the third. Officially it is at foreign 
minister level but about half the 
countries, including Egypt, found other 
representatives more suitable, or more 
dispensable. A handful of Moslem 
states maintain relations with Israel but 
they could all join together in con¬ 
demning the judaising of Jerusalem 
and proclaiming the rights of the 
Palestinians. A decision was made to 
start some kind of fund—the Saudi 
radio calls it a jihad or holy war fund 
—but the channelling of any money 
that might be paid into this fund would 
apparently be the responsibility of 
individual governments. The slightly 
more tangible plans for an Islamic 
bank, which to avoid the Koranic sin 
of usury would have to issue interest- 
free loans, were passed back to a 
committee of experts; the Egyptians, 
who for obvious reasons had a keen 
interest in this bank, suspect this to be 
as good a way of killing it as any other. 
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When you get a Chaseman in London, 
you get a Chaseman in Germany too... 


wherever thertfs a market, 
there’s a Chaseman. 


When you're doing business abroad the next best thing 
to beingthere yourself is to have a Chaseman there 
Chasemen in Germany, are Chasemen in their own 
elements-with full service branches in Frankfurt 
Dusseldorf Hamburg Munich and Stuttgart 
Together they cover all of Germany, and they 
are very much counterparts of Chasemen 
in London 

Think what competitive edge this can 
give you in youroverseas business You 
will be in close touch with all the banking 
and financial aspects, made aware of 
credit conditions, exchange restrictions etc 
by an expert in the German financial scene 

As the leading international bank in 
Germany, Chase Manhattan can help you 
with arranging local currency credits for short, 
medium or longterm needs The bank can also 
provide you with immediate access to one of the 



largest foreign exchange markets in the world And your 
Chaseman in either London or Get many can mobilise 
the Chase network for international transfers anywhere 
He is an experienced, knowledgeable international 
banker with the backing of the Chase Manhattan Bank 
world-wide and all the specialist divisions in petroleum, 
shipping, aerospace, metals, textiles etc 

So if you’re looking to Germany, or anywhere else, 
make sure of the financial side of the business first 
Ring Steve Mueller at Chase Manhattan in London, 
on 01-600 6141 

\bu have a friend at 
Chase Manhattan. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank, N.A. Woolgate House, 
Coleman Street, London EC2and 1 Mount St. Wl. 

CHASfNETWORK EUROPE AUSTRIA, BELGIUM, DENMARK, FRANCE GERMANY, 
GREECE IRELAND, ITALY, THE NETHERLANDS, SPAIN, SWITZERLAND, UNITED KINGDOM 
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A cold start tor Muskie, a warm ona for McGovern 




In Muskie's back yard 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


When Senator George McGovern of 
South Dakota came to the alien com 
of New Hampshire 14 months ago 
as a candidate for the Democratic 
presidential nomination in next 
November’s election, his face and name 
were known to few of the state’s citi¬ 
zens. But by Tuesday night he had 
racked up 37 per cent of the votes 
cast in the intraparty primary elec¬ 
tion and had established himself as a 
credible candidate for nomination at 
the Democratic party’s national con¬ 
vention in July. Mr McGovern finished 
second to Senator Edmund Muskie, 
who was able to remind the voters that 
he was “ born just 25 miles from New 
Hampshire and I have visited here 
every year of my life.” He collected 48 
per cent of the vote. 

But it was not only regional loyalties 
that made him a difficult opponent for 
Senator McGovern to challenge. It was 
also Mr Muskie’s reputation as a man 
of solid accomplishment in the Senate 
and his vice presidential candidacy in 
1968 when his restrained “ down-east ’’ 
style made a powerful and lasting 
impression. Because of these assets, and 
even more because his best chance of 
the presidential nomination rests on his 
being able to establish and maintain 
his position as a front runner at an 


early stage, it was desirable for Sena¬ 
tor Muskie to do better than he did in 
New Hampshire There may be only 
740,000 people in the state and only 
100,000 Democratic voters but the 
primary elections there are the official 
opening of the presidential season and 
psychologically it is important to do 
well at the start. 

The Senator from Maine has long 
been recognised as the Democratic 
candidate who will have to be beaten 
if any challenger hopes to secure the 
presidential nomination this year. Mr 
McGovern set out to do just that, 
beginning bravely in New Hampshire 
in spite of his disadvantages there, with 
a classy well-run organisation that 
included many of those veteran 
workers for John and Robert Kennedy 
who backed Mr McGovern’s brief 
chase after the presidential nomination 
in 1968, after Robert Kennedy was 
assassinated. 

On Tuesday Mr Muskie did well 
where he was expected to do well— 
among members of trade unions in 
the gritty industrial cities along the 
Fall Line of New Hampshire’s pictur¬ 
esque if polluted rivers and in the sea- 
coast towns, where the political and 
social life is closely linked to his home 
state of Maine. Mr McGovern did well 


in the university towns where his end- 
the-war platform had special appeal. 
But it was in the suburban communi¬ 
ties in the southern part of the state, 
where the professional and managerial 
classes are concentrated, that Mr Mc¬ 
Govern made his strongest showing. 
And these were the areas where Mr 
Muskie had hoped to do better than he 
did. The two candidates will not meet 
again in a clear cut contest until early 
in April, in the Wisconsin primary, 
where it will be Mr McGovern’s turn 
to call on regional loyalties ; he comes 
from a nearby state. 

In the Republican primary in New 
Hampshire President Nixon, as was 
expected, demonstrated solid support 
in what his strategists called “Nixon 
country.” He won 70 per cent of the 
vote, an impressive vindication of most 
of his policies, including his recent 
trip to China. But two challengers— 
one on the right, the other on the left 
—demonstrated that Mr Nixon may 
not have entirely clear sailing among 
rank-and-file Republicans. Congress¬ 
man John Ashbrook, a conservative 
from Ohio, campaigning on Mr 
Nixon’s “ sell-out ” of Taiwan and on 
the President’s “ disastrous ” economic 
policies, won 10 per cent of the vote. 
This is not highly impressive but it is 
enough to encourage Mr Ashbrook to 
fight in several more primaries. On the 
liberal side Congressman Paul Me* 
Closkey from California called for an 
end to the bombing in Indochina and 
for “ truth in government.” He did not 
score a startling victory either but he 
obtained the 20 per cent of the vote 
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which he considered essential if he was 
to continue his challenge to Mr Nixon. 
Our Washington correspondent com - 
ments : 

Now that the New Hampshire pri¬ 
mary has left Mr Muskie with his 
leading position not yet established 
unequivocally, there appears to be no 
way in which he can achieve when 
Florida votes next week what he did 
not quite manage in New England this 
week. With 11 candidates on the 
Democratic ballot in Florida the field 
( is much more crowded there. Whether 
Governor George Wallace finishes first 
in Florida, as most people seem to 
expect, or not, he will certainly take 
a substantial slice of the vote. So the 
real Democrats seem likely to be 
crowded closely together, with little 
glory to be won by anyone. 

Senator Humphrey, who was busy in 
Florida, greeted the early returns from 
New Hampshire with the remark : “ I 
will sleep well tonight. 5 ' His hope is 
that if Mr Muskie does not show him¬ 
self able to win votes in the successive 
primary elections in the next month or 
two, Mr Humphrey’s old sources of 
strength in the local party organisa¬ 
tions, the cities and the trade unions 
will eventually assert themselves. He 
has had some encouragement. 

Senator McGovern’s standing with 
the party establishment is, of course, 
weaker than either Mr Humphrey’s or 
Mr Muskie’s. He has to prove that he 
can win popular support or he is lost. 
His campaign is not well-financed but 
it is intelligently run and he is showing 
himself a better candidate than people 
gave him credit for. In the first stage 
he has succeeded brilliantly ; his 37 
per cent of the vote in New Hamp¬ 
shire is, in the circumstances, an excel¬ 
lent achievement. He gave Mr Muskie 
a jolt and obliterated the other Demo¬ 
cratic contenders there. 

What Mr McGovern has to show 
next is that he is the chief of Senator 
Muskie’s rivals. In Florida, where Mr 
McGovern went this week after the 
New Hampshire results were out, he 
will find this hard to demonstrate. With 
his limited resources he could make 
the effort that he did in New Hamp¬ 
shire only by neglecting Florida. Not 
only is Senator Humphrey’s campaign 
well established in the Miami area and 
one or two other towns, but Mayor 
Lindsay of New York has been cam¬ 
paigning stridently and spending 
heavily in Florida to collect the liberal 
vote which Mr McGovern could other¬ 
wise have hoped to get. Now he is 
trying to make up lost ground in 
Florida. But it may be too late. 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Once every four years, when presiden¬ 
tial aspirants come to New Hampshire 
for the first test in the scries of intra¬ 
party elections called primaries, the 
ultra-conservative Mr William Loeb, 
the cantankerous publisher of 
Manchester’s right-wing newspaper, the 
Union Leader, surfaces as a national 
figure. Sometimes he surfaces in 
between, but most of the time interest 
in him is confined to the Granite State 
where he is loathed, feared or loved— 
and always read—by vote-seekers and 
office holders alike. 

His newspaper, with a circulation of 
63,000, is the largest and most influen¬ 
tial in the state; it reaches about 9 
per cent of New Hampshire’s popula¬ 
tion, mainly in the south-eastern 
quadrant where nearly half the total 
number of citizens lives. Stinging 
leading articles on the front page, 
venomous cartoons and willingness to 
print practically every letter that comes 
in make him a power to be reckoned 
with. “ He can’t create a candidate all 
by himself,” said President Nixon’s 
campaign manager in this week’s 
primary in the state, 11 but he can 
break one if he wants to.” Miss Maria 
Carrier, a strategist for Senator 
Muskie’s campaign in New Hampshire 
this year, claims to be one who was 
indeed “ broken ” by Mr Loeb when 
she ran for the State Senate in 1970. 

I was doing well until I had lunch one 
day With one of Mr Loeb’s editors. He 
told me that, if the election were 
held tomorrow, I would win and went 
on to say that the Union Leader inten¬ 
ded to sec to it that I didn't. They did, 
too. They attacked me from then on 
and my major political backer publicly 
withdrew his support after the Union 
Leader's attacks. 

Mr Loeb’s approach is Danton’s— 
Faudace, encore Vaudace , toujours 
Faudace . His invective is beyond 
compare in American journalism. 
President Eisenhower was “ Dopey 
Dwight, that stumbling hypocrite in 
the White House.” President Kennedy 
was “ the number one liar in the 
United States of America ” and 
“ tricky Jack.” Other Kennedys have 
been labelled “ copperhead Bobby ” (a 
pejorative tag seldom used since the 
Civil War) and M stupid Ted.” Mr 
Nixon is “ a doublecrosser and stupid 
to boot ”; his trip to Peking was “ a 
sell-out ” of the Chinese on Taiwan. 
There is also “ Moscow Muskie.” 

Senator Muskie was the most recent 


target of Mr Loeb’s wrath and he 
responded to an article in the Union 
Leader on Mrs Muskie by calling the 
publisher a “ gutless coward ” and a 
man who “ doesn’t walk, he crawls.” 
Mr Loeb, said Mr Muskie, “likes to 
attack women. This says something 
about his own manhood, I guess.” Mr 
Loeb’s personal response to the Muskie 
emotion was unrestrained glee. He has 
never been one to shun controversy 
and publicity, although he tried to give 
another view when he assessed himself 
in a recent interview. “ I*m a very 
gentle person,” he said ; “ I’m not one 
of those publishers who takes himself 
seriously.” 

Mr Loeb believes that everyone 
should “ carry a loaded gun at all 
times”—and is ready to produce his 
own as he demonstrated to three 
reporters recently. At 66 years of age 
he runs the Union Leader with an iron 
hand and the long-distance telephone. 
“ I go there very seldom,” he said 
over coffee in his house in Pride’s 
Crossing, an affluent suburb north of 
Boston. “ I operate from wherever I 
am. It might be a fishing camp in New 
Brunswick, or it might be my ranch 
in the west.” But wherever it is he 
keeps an eye on the country’s welfare, 
according to his own lights. Liberals in 
power—and to him they include most 
office holders—spend too much money 
trying to right wrongs—“ not their 
own, but somebody else’s. And this 
just hasn’t worked, that’s all.” He 
argued forcefully for the parole which 
Mr Nixon recently gave to Mr James 
Hoff a, the imprisoned boss of the 
lorry-drivers’ trade union ; its pension 
fund once eased a financial crisis for 
the Union Leader. 

New Hampshire’s liberals, both 
Democratic and Republican, think that 
they are chipping away at Mr Loeb’s 
influence in the state. But it is still 
strong. A recent poll by the Boston 
Globe, for example, examined the 
support among voters for Mr Sam 
Yorty, the mayor of Ix>s Angeles who 
ha$ been conducting a small-scale cam¬ 
paign for the Democratic presidential 
nomination with Mr Locb’s enthusiastic 
support. Among the Union Leader’s 
subscribers, 13 per cent favoured Mr 
Yorty, while only 2 per cent of those 
who did not read that newspaper were 
in his corner. Facts like these make 
Mr Loeb something more than just 
another newspaper publisher. 
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Compagnie de Saint-Gobain-Pont-a-Mousson 


INA Corporation 


have committed to make a substantial investment 
in Certain-teed Products Corporation Such trans¬ 
action will be consummated prior to December 31, 1973 


Compagnie de S ai nt-Gohain-Pont-a-Mousson 


has intered into trthnnlogv agreements 
in the hi Id of hbrrgl m operations with 


Certain-teed Products Corporation 


and has cxchangt d its minority interest in 
Certai i-teed Saint-Gobain Insulation Corporation 
for shares of Certain-teed Common Stock 


The undersigned as mted 
Compagnie de Satnt-Gobmm-Pont-d-M ou 11 on 
and IN A Corporation 

in the negotiations leading to this transaction 


BANQUE Blyth 


FArntyK.im 


This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


$8,000,000 

BBC 

BROWN BOVERI 

Brown Boveri Corporation 

North Brunswick, New Jersey 


$3,000,000 

First Mortgage Bonds, Series A, Due 1974-1976 


This financing has been provided by 


J. Henry Schroder Banking Corporation 

New York, N. Y. 

First & Merchants National Bank 

Richmond, Va. 


$ 5 , 000,000 

First Mortgage Bonds, Series B, Due 1986 

This financing has been arranged privately. 



Schroder Capital Corporation 

.9U- Jim <&U. J!W 400M 

March. 1972 
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Arms and the 
colonels _ 

The han which Congress placed on 
aid to Greece has been set aside almost 
as soon as it came into force. The pro¬ 
hibition was part of the bill authorising 
this year's foreign aid and last month, 
10 days after he signed it,. President 
Nixon decided to use the loophole 
which Congress had provided: that 
the ban could lie ignored in the over¬ 
riding interest of the security of die 
United States. The continuing Soviet 
military build-up in the Mediterranean 
was the reason given for continuing to 
arm Greece, on the eastern flank of 
the North Atlantic T reaty Organisa¬ 
tion. Preliminary negotiations over 
the arms which will he provided— 
including, it is expected, Phantom jet 
aircraft, tanks and other ground 
equipment -began in January. 

To Representative Rosenthal, whose 
subcommittee held the hearings which 
led to the han, the continuance of aid 
to Greece shows just how impotent 
Congress is when it tries to restrict 
help to authoritarian regimes. His 
subcommittee may come hack to the 
attack ; it was due to hold hearings 
this week on the agreement to make 
Piraeus a home port for the Sixth 
Fleet. The advantage to the navy is 
that ships could stay on station for two 
or three years instead of returning to 
the United States every six months to 
give officers and men a chance to see 
their families ; this would save money 
and might raise* enlistments, which have 
lieen falling. The risk that Nato forces 
might no longer enjoy Maltese facilities 
is probably also in the navy’s mind. 
To Mr Rosenthal, however, there are 
considerable strategic and political 
implications in the agreement ; more¬ 
over, it does not require the assent 
of Congress and Congress has lieen 
complaining recently about agreements 
on bases in which it has no say. 

The Greeks will not he getting the 
$u8m in aid for which the Adminis¬ 
tration asked originally ; the total for 
die remaining four months of this 
financial year must not exceed what 
was granted last year, about $7om. But 
in this the Greeks are suffering a com¬ 
mon disappointment. The foreign aid 
appropriation which Congress finally 
approved last week g’ves the President 
substantially less than he had requested 
in almost every category and satisfies 
practically no one. Development assist¬ 
ance has been granted alx>ut the same 
small amount of money as it won last 
year, hut the Senate's attempt to move 


away from bilateral to multilateral aid 
was frustrated by the determination of 
the House of Representatives to keep 
control in its own hands. Had matters 
l>een left to the House, the World 
Bank would have been cut off without 
a penny ; as it is, it gets only half of 
the President’s request. Another victim, 
on a smaller scale, is the Peace Corps ; 
its appropriation falls from $9201 last 
vear to $72m this year. Since it has 
been spending at a higher rate, harsh 
economies must he undertaken. 


Democrats against Nixon: 7 

ELECTION 72 

Populist Wallace 



When asked to comment on the latest 
campaign for the # Presidency by 
Governor George Wallace of Alabama, 
Republican leaders invariably reply 
with a smile that now he has f>ecome 
a problem for the Democrats. Indeed 
he has. Democratic leaders fear that 
he will run well enough in the southern 
states in the primary elections to bring 
more than 100 delegates pledged to him 
to the nominating convention at Miami 
Beach in August. This would he hardly 
enough to make him a contender for 
the nomination but sufficient to embar¬ 
rass the party on the nationwide tele¬ 
vision programmes. At the same time 
Democratic leaders fear that he will 
decide not to run in the general elec¬ 
tion campaign as nominee of his 
American Independent party and that 
thus he will provide President Nixon 
with the clear field in the south that 
could ensure his re-election. 


Yet the three years after 1968, when 
he collected 13 per cent of the national 
vote as nominee of his own American 
Independent party, were obscure ones 
for Mr Wallace. His public pronounce¬ 
ments on national issues were infre¬ 
quent and scarcely worthy of attention. 
He was barely elected governor in 1970 
after resorting to overt racist demagogy 
of a type that he had not used since 
his first election as governor in 1962. 
Outside Alabama, Democratic poli¬ 
ticians and trade union leaders forecast 
hopefully that Mr Wallace's attraction 
for the white working man was no 
more. For his part, Mr Wallace hinted 
to visitors that he would be the 
American Independent nominee for 
President once again in 1972, but would 
campaign largely in the southern and 
border states, harming Mr Nixon far 
more than the Democrats. 

But within the past six months, two 
developments have radically changed 
this pleasing outlook for the Democrats. 
The first, ironically, was the demo¬ 
ralisation of the internal procedures 
of their party dictate d by the 
McGovern commission. This has 
resulted in a less firm grip over selec¬ 
tion of delegates to the Democratic 
national convention by the new centrist, 
anti-Wallace governors of the south 
and also in the introduction of ditect 
primary elections in Florida, Tennessee 
and North Carolina. Thus, Mr Wallace 
saw the road open to bringing a fair¬ 
sized body of delegates to Miami Beach, 
generating the national attention that 
he covets so much. 

The second, more imp >rtant develop¬ 
ment, still shrouded in mystery, is that 
somewhere along the line Mr Nixon 
and Mr Wallace seem to have reached 
an understanding of sorts. In contrast 
to 1970, when it was intervening in 
Alabama Lo tiy to pi event Mr Wallace 
becoming governor again, the White 
House is now impeccably correct in its 
dealings with him. While making no 
promises, Mr Wallace shows increas¬ 
ingly less inclinacion to run as an 
independent candidate in November. 
He has virtually abandoned his own 
creation, the American Independent 
party, to the far right lunatic fringe. 

In the meantime, Mr Wallace is set 
to disrupt Democratic primary election^ 
north and south. Having first concen¬ 
trated on campaigning in Florida 
for its balloting on March 14th, he 
will thereafter move on to Wiscon¬ 
sin, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, North 
Carolina and Maryland. His campaign 
technique is indistinguishable from that 
of 1968. The dawn-to-dusk days of 
multiple speeches, hand-shaking and 
conferences that so exhaust the ordinary 
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candidate are not for Mr Wallace. As 
a master demagogue, he would much 
rather confront the voters in the mass 
than individually. After rising rather 
late, : he lolls about in his hotel suite 
much of the day, readily accessible 
for interviews, sometimes highly com¬ 
bative, with the press. The only real 
campaigning is the monster rally in 
the evening in the biggest auditorium 
in town, a setting shunned these days 
by most candidates who fear that they 
cannot lure the apathetic voter away 
from his living room. Mr Wallace, 
perhaps the best stump speaker in 
America today, has no trouble in 
doing so. 

But the differences from 1968 are 
more significant than the similarities. 
Superficially, Mr Wallace has been 
prettied up a little under the tutelage 
of his handsome, young, new wife, 
wearing suits that fit and ties that 
match and letting his hair grow longer. 
Beyond that, Mr Wallace’s basic half- 
hour speech is the most coherent, most 
tightly organised and least crudely 
rabble-rousing that he has ever 
developed for a campaign. He omits 
overtly racist strains. Also gone are the 
habitual thigh-slappers of 1968, bound 
to evoke roars of laughter from his 
admirers, such as his denunciation of 
u pointy-headed intellectuals who can’t 
even park a bicycle straight.” 

In their place, Governor Wallace 
has linked the issues that most concern 
and frighten the white working man. 
“ Big government,” he shouts, 11 go 
home where you belong ! ” He 
excoriates “ the rich ” for taking 
advantage of tax loopholes, promises 
to end sending money “ down the 
foreign aid rathole,” pledges that 
American troops “ never again will be 
sent 10,000 miles away to a no-win 
war ” and, of course, denounces school 
busing. Unemployment, inflation, the 
return of isolationist sentiment, fear of 
intellectuals and racial minorities and a 
desire to return to the old virtues are 
played upon by Mr Wallace in virtuoso 
fashion. He is not fussy about his facts 
and the formulae are repeated time 
and time again. 

Still, their impact on the white 
working man in Florida has been pro¬ 
found. Mrs Shirley Chisholm, the black 
Congresswoman from Brooklyn who is 
also entered in the Florida primary 
and is the Democratic aspirant for 
President who is farthest to the left, 
returned last week from Florida to tell 
her colleagues in the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives that Governor Wallace and 
Governor Wallace alone was getting 
to the core of the issues that really 


concern people, however thoroughly 
she disagreed with his positions. At a 
moment when it is chic for upper class 
Democratic liberals to refer to them¬ 
selves as “ populists,” Mr Wallace’s 
vigorous brand of demagogy is closer 
to the populist tradition than the 
warmed-over liberalism of his rivals. 

The result is that Mr Wallace will 
probably win the Florida primary on 
Tuesday by a comfortable margin and 
the polls show him running first in both 
the Tennessee and North Carolina 
primaries as well. But, say the leaders 
of the Democratic party, these are 
southern states ; when he gets up north, 
he will be humiliated. But that is 
precisely what the party leaders said of 
Florida two months ago. 


One man's meat 

The housewife is up in arms over the 
price of meat, which accounts for 
nearly a third of her spending on food. 
Beef is what Americans like to eat and 
the price of beef has been rising 
steadily from the low point which it 
reached in 1965. To Europeans steak 
may not seem outrageously expensive 
at $1.45 a pound, but a year ago it 
cost $1.35 and the year before that 
$1.23. Even humble hamburger has 
gone up from f>8 cents a pound to 70 
cents. Wholesale prices of beef and 
pork are now higher than they have 
been for nearly a generation. The 
sensible advice of the head of the Price 
Commission to eat less meat (eggs are 
almost being given away) lias little 
appeal. Instead, spokesmen for the 
consumer are demanding the extension 
of price controls to agricultural pio- 
ducts, particularly meat. 

The Administration appreciates that 
the whole stabilisation programme may 
be undermined if food prices continue 
to climb. But the producers of livestock 
contend that they are just beginning 
to get a fair price after 20 lean years 
of subsidising the consumei.* They 
admit that productivity has soared but 
they emphasise that the costs which 
they have to pay arc up by 50 per 
cent since 1951 and that last year’s 
severe drought reduced their herds. 

In an election year neither the 
Administration nor Congress can turn 
a deaf ear to the farmers’ arguments. 
Mr Earl Butz, the new Secretary of 
Agriculture, has been scouring the 
farm states, calling for even higher 
prices for food and promising to “ fight 
like a wounded steer” against any 
attempt to impose price controls on 
farm produce. There is, however, 
another way to tackle high prices, at 
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least for meat, although it is easy to 
understand why the Administration 
hesitates to take it. The “ voluntary ” 
quotas on imports of meat could be 
relaxed ; this would please foreign 
suppliers such as Australia and New 
Zealand as well as the housewife. 

But there would be a roar of protest 
from the producers, who enjoy con¬ 
siderable political power ; in the mid- 
1960s they got Congress to put 
statutory quotas on imports of meat. 
These were turned into “ voluntary ” 
arrangements four years ago. In the 
negotiations to renew these agreements, 
the Administration is said to have 
offered, so far, only a niggardly 
1 per cent increase over last year’s 
imports of about 1.13 billion pounds. 


Jobs in court 

The white man’s hold on the job mar¬ 
ket is slipping bit by bit but not 
without a Hattie. After a long struggle 
Congress has now passed a bill giving 
women and minority groups more pro¬ 
tection against discrimination. For the 
first time the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission would have 
the power to take employers accused 
of discrimination to court: until now 
it has only been able to use its powers 
of reason and moral persuasion to stop 
unfair treatment. The bill also extends 
coverage to 16m more people: it in¬ 
cludes employers and trade unions that 
control more than 15 persons (the 
present minimum is 25) and employees 
of state and local governments. 

At one stage liberals in the Senate 
had hoped to give the EEOC more 
power by granting it the authority to 
issue its own cease and desist orders 
against those accused of job discrimina¬ 
tion, But a filibuster by southern Sdna- 
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tors, the disapproval of the White 
House and the absence of Democratic 
members who were out campaigning 
prevented the supporters of this stronger 
bill from mustering the two-thirds vote 
needed to cut off the debate. In order 
to save something of the legislation 
and to prevent further delays to other 
pressing business in the Senate the 
advocates of a stiff measure were forced 
to back down. 

Old hahits die hard even when stiff 
penalties are enforced. At the moment 
the federal government, pressed on by 
women’s groups, is coming down hard 
on universities which offer fewer open¬ 
ings for women than for men. But it 
has run stiaight into the old question 
of academic freedom. When the 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare threatened to cut off research 
funds from Columbia University the 
independently-minded aits departments 
deeply resented what might become 
interference with their freedom to make 
their own academic appointments. 
Nevertheless, women are making head¬ 
way The Senate voted last week to 
deny federal funds to public colleges 
and universities which do not give 
women opportunities equal to those 
offered to men for education and 
academic careers. The House of 
Representatives approved a similar, but 
less far-reaching, measure last year. 

Elusive violence 

Some children may be made more 
aggressive by seeing violence on tele¬ 
vision—but only if they are violence- 
prone already. Is that tentative finding 
worth $im? The report of the Surgeon 
General’s scientific advisory committee 
on television and social behaviour will 
be given a hard going-over by Senator 
John Pastore’s communications sub¬ 
committee at hearings later ithis month. 
Senator Pastorc, the stern little moralist 
from Rhode Island, had expected 
something much more definite when 
he asked for the advisory committee 
to be set up three years ago. 

Even among behavioural scientists, 
however, who are accustomed to 
ambiguous and qualified conclusions, 
the television report is controversial. 
The Surgeon General, Dr Jesse Stein- 
feld, admitted when releasing it that 
the major television networks had 
been allowed to veto prospective 
members of the committee who had 
been thought to be anti-industry. More¬ 
over, some of the researchers who did 
the experiments have complained that 
the committee's final report dilutes and 
distorts the evidence actually obtained. 



Steinfeld offers no remedies 


There is no doubt that the general 
conclusion—-that most children are not 
harmed by what they see on television 
—is a comfort to the industry. 

But the Surgeon General claimed 
that the report had come up with 
something new: the first evidence that 
under certain circumstances television 
can cause an increase in aggression 
among certain kinds of children. Just 
how large a proportion of the total 
child audience these children are or 
whether there are common elements 
in their family backgrounds are 
questions for future research. Much 
depends on parents' attitudes toward 
violence and punishment. 

Some hard facts did appear, how¬ 
ever. The average American television 
set is on six hours a day. There are 
about eight violent incidents an hour 
in entertainment programmes; violence 
is popular with adult audiences. 
American children tend to watch tele¬ 
vision at least two hours a day, 
beginning at the age of two or three. 
The violent content of programmes 
did not alter substantially between 
1967 and 1969 (the years in which 
the networks became sensitive to 
criticism and switched from the “ Bat¬ 
man ” to the “ Dr Doolittle ” 9train 
of children’s cartoon series) but fewer 
characters were involved and there 
were fewer deaths. The proportion of 
violence in American television was 
greater than in Britain, Israel and 
Sweden. These and other observations 
are merely the distillate of the five 
volumes of research reports now being 
published. These, the Surgeon General 
believes, have yielded much new 
information and constitute a major 
contribution towards understanding of 
the effect of televised violence. 


ITTs convention ? 

That any Administration could be 
stupid enough to barter favours in a 
huge anti-trust case for a piffling con¬ 
tribution to election expenses strains 
belief. Yet that is the allegation which 
is now holding up, perhaps endanger¬ 
ing, Senate confirmation of Mr 
Richard Kleindienst as Attorney Gen¬ 
eral. San Diego, California, the city 
where President Nixon was determined 
that this year’s Republican convention 
should be held, was far from enthus¬ 
iastic about the honour; it had to 
rake up about $600,000. A good part 
of this was pledged by the Sheraton 
hotel chain, a subsidiary of the Inter¬ 
national Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, only a fortnight or so before 
the Department of Justice agreed to 
abandon its suits against ITT and let 
the conglomerate retain one big 
acquisition—the Hartford Fire Insur¬ 
ance Company, a wonderful well of 
cash—if it would divest itself of 
several smaller acquisitions. 

The Democrats, looking for any 
stick to beat the Republicans, were 
immediately suspicious but only last 
week did their suspicions receive some 
confirmation in a memorandum pub¬ 
lished by Mr Jack Anderson, who 
inherited Mr Drew Pearson’s muck¬ 
raking column. The memorandum, 
apparently written by Mrs Dita Beard, 
a lobbyist for ITT, to her immediate 
superior, clearly implied that the 
“ noble ” contribution to San Diego 
was smoothing the way to a favourable 
settlement of the anti-trust suit. Mrs 
Beard is now incommunicado in hos¬ 
pital. But lobbyists have been known to 
exaggerate their own importance. „ 

More disturbingly, the testimony 
given to Congress so far suggests a 
veritable epidemic of absent-minded¬ 
ness in the Justice Department about 
the ITT settlement itself. Mr Mc¬ 
Laren, the former head of the anti¬ 
trust division who is now a federal 
judge, concedes, but cannot recall, 
that he asked the White House to 
procure outside advice on a settlement 
and ignored his own economists. Mr 
Kleindienst, who said at first that he 
had nothing to do with the agreement, 
turns out to have discussed it with men 
from ITT and sent one of its directors, 
Mr Rohatyn, to impress on Mr Mc¬ 
Laren the risks of an unfavourable 
settlement to ITT’s liquidity, to the 
economy and to the balance of inter¬ 
national payments. Political interven¬ 
tion in anti-trust suits is nothing new 
but no one wants to be accused of 
countenancing it in an election year. 
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440,000 tons puts us on top in Europe 

And lets us see the world 


Fourteen years ago, with one plant (in 
Hythe, Southampton) we produced 50,000 tons 
of solid rubber polymer a year, 

Now we produce nearly nine times that 
amount, with two plants and a production 
capacity of some 440,000 tons a year of poly¬ 
mers. monomers and carbon black 

Which makes I S.R the largest producer of 
synthetic rubber polymers m Europe. 

Exporting 35% of our rubber output 
To the world 


The International Synthetic Rubber Co. Ltd. 

Brunswick House, Brunswick Place, 
Southampton, S09 3AT England 
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Out of the past 


A girl walks down a street in Algiers. 
She wears, like millions of others 
throughout the world, a maxi-coat, a 
mini dress and a headscarf tied under 
her chin. But she is different. The lower 
part of her face is hidden by a fine, 
beige veil. She is followed by stares 
and smiles, for the women of North 
Africa either retain their traditional 
dress or blossom out in the latest Euro¬ 
pean styles. But this girl’s idiosyncrasy 
illustrates two features which distinguish 
the countries of the Maghreb— 
Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia—from 
the remainder of North Africa and the 
rest of the Arab world. 

The Arab word “ maghreb ” means 
west and the term has long been used 
to denote the western wing of the 
Arab-speaking world. But it is applic¬ 
able in another sense. On the northern 
shores of the western Mediterranean 
the people and the cultures of the 
east and west have met and mingled. 
The Europeans may feel that the east 
begins at Tangier, just nine miles from 


The cover: (from left to right) 
President Bourguibe of Tunisia. 
King Hessen of Morocco. 

President Boumedienne of Algeria . 


the tip of Spain. But Tangier is as 
near the United States as London is 
and it might be argued that Europe^ 
southernmost boundary is not its 
Mediterranean shore but the Middle 
Atlas mountains. 

The fruits of the Maghreb’s geo¬ 
graphical closeness to Europe and its 
historical ties with France, Spain and 
Italy are very much in evidence in the 
urban societies of the Maghreb today. 
In Tunis, Algiers and Casablanca it 
is easy to imagine that one is in a 
French provincial city complete with 
its traffic-jams, cafe life and language. 
Yet the influences of the Arab world 
and Islam are there too, and the pull 
of east and west, especially on the 
younger generations, creates unavoid¬ 
able tensions. To which world do they 
belong ? 

After years of colonial occupation 
the Maghreb is now on its own. In 
each country there are forces pulling 
its people both ways at once. There 
are those who believe that to establish 
their own national identity the links 
with the east must be strengthened— 
that now the colonialists are gone the 
future must lie with the Arab world and 
its religion, language and culture. There 


are others who feel that the ties with 
Paris are stronger than those with Cairc 
or Damascus and they regard efforts tc 
make their society Arab as a step bacii 
into a dead past. And in each of th« 
countries which today make up th( 
Maghreb there are voices, admittedly 
not as yet very strong, who say tha 
Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia have £ 
unique opportunity to forge ahead 
through closer to-operation and even¬ 
tual unity among themselves. A unite* 
Maghreb could, they argue, blend the 
best from east and w'est and need noi 
turn away from either. 

The affinity between the three coun* 
tries goes far deeper than the inescap* 
able geographical fact that they an 
neighbours on the southern shores o: 
the western Mediterranean. Tha 
affinity has its real roots in the peop)< 
themselves. Perhaps as long as 30 cen 
turies ago the whole area was populates 
by the Berbers—a people who cam* 
from no one quite knows where. Ant 
the Berbers, who spread from Mofoc 
co’s Atlantic coast, across the Atte 
mountains, along the coastal plain an 
into the Saharan oases, were subjecte 
to successive waves of conqueror 
They were ruled for a thousand yea 
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by the Carthaginians—Phoenicians 
frwho established themselves at Carth¬ 
age, where President Bourguiba rf 
Tunisia now has his home. They were 
brought into the Roman Empire, 

f iving Christianity St Augustine of 
[ippo and Rome the Emperor Septi- 
|mus Severus. They had a taste of the 
tfVandals before the Byzantines 
returned. 

Then in the seventh century the 
Arabs came. The new invaders brought 
with them a new language and a new 
faith. They did what their predecessors 
foiled to do: they assimilated the Ber¬ 
bers who adopted Arabic and Islam, 
ftnd the Arabs took Berber wives. So, 
§he western wing of the expanding Arab 
Empire assumed its own distinctive 
Character. Although welded into the 
Arab world by language and faith the 
people of the Maghreb remained basic¬ 
ally Berbers, tenacious, individualistic 
and independent. Those traits have 
lasted until today. 

When the Arabs and Berbers swept 
[across the Straits of Gibraltar, Spain 
>ecame the centre of the western part 
Erf the Arab world and the most civil¬ 
ised area of western Europe. Spanish 
Imd Arab-Berber blood mingled as did 
|the cultures of Moslem, Jew and Chris¬ 
tian. In the fifteenth century the 
ttChristian-Moslem war was brought to 
Kthe North African shores as the Spanish 
ji^nd Portuguese followed up their 
Victories in Spain and captured the 
tal cities from Tangier to Tripoli, 
te Moslem response was to call on 
ie Turks for help. 

For the next four centuries the 
Eastern part of the Maghreb was under 
Turkish rule. Morocco alone somehow 
^managed to preserve its independence 
fey shutting itself off from the rest of 
|the world. It paid a heavy price, for 



THE MAGHREB 

while western influences continued to 
grow elsewhere in the Maghreb 
Morocco was bypassed by the renais¬ 
sance and humanist movements and 
its people degenerated in medieval 
gloom. Meanwhile Algeria, Tunisia and 
the now Libyan province of Tripolitania 
began to emerge as separate states. The 
Turks appointed three distinct regen¬ 
cies : those in Tunis and Tripoli became 
hereditary, and Algeria became a 
republic with a Bey elected for life. 
The main claim of these feudal states 
to fame in the world was the activity 
of the Barbary pirates. 

Piracy in the Mediterranean was 
effectively dead after the Napoleonic 
wars and Lord Exmouth’s bombard¬ 
ment of Algiers in 1816. It provided 
only the barest sliver of an excuse for 
the French invasion of Algeria in 1830. 
It was not long before France's aim 
broadened out from the protection of 
French trading interests to the colonisa¬ 
tion of the whole of Algeria through 
the mass settlement of Europeans. The 
early colonisers may have seen them¬ 
selves as latter-day Crusaders reimpos¬ 
ing western civilisation and values ; 
but the deliberate uprooting of the 
country’s economic and social structure 
sowed the seeds of discord and hatred 
which bore their bitter fruit in the 
war of 1954. 

After Algeria it was Tunisia’s turn ; 
it became a French protectorate in 
1881. Officially the French ruled 
through the Bey’s administration but in 
fact they took over the entire direction 
of the country. In 1911 the Italians 
occupied Libya and, a year later, 
Morocco was occupied by the French 
and Spanish with the agreement of the 
reigning Sultan. So all of the Maghreb 
came under the domination of Europe 
only fleetingly but still decisively. 


he French connection 


Ithough the legal status of the French 
Tunisia and Morocco, which were 
electorates, differed from their status 
Algeria, which became part of 
Prance, French objectives in each 
ounftry were the same. They were to 
encourage European settlers to colonise 
he land and to build French towns for 
administration and commerce. The 
crops that were needed in France 
formed the basis of agriculture: wine 
nd cereals and later citrus fruits and 
etables. As French capitalism 
developed, the industrial companies, 
big financial houses moved in to 
develop and control the mining enter¬ 
prises, light industries, electricity, rail¬ 
ways and the bigger farms 


Officially in Morocco and Tunisia the 
French governed through traditional 
channels: but in fact their control 
was as direct and tight as it was in, 
Algeria. They filled all the adminis¬ 
trative and technical posts from senior 
civil servants to postmen. The 
Moslems retained their small holdings 
on the poorer land and provided the 
cheap labour for the French farmers 
and the French industries. They had no 
political rights. The settlers' economic 
system was based simply and squarely 
on .their own self-interest. Profits from 
their enterprises which they did not 
repatriate were used to import French 
goods for themselves. Yet, despite this 
common pattern of French domination, 
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each country has developed differently 
since independence. This is due 
in part to the differing length of the 
French occupation—they were in 
Algeria for 120 years, Tunisia for 80 
and Morocco for 44—and in part to 
the different histories of each nationalist 
movement. In Algeria more than a 
century was to pass between the 
peasants’ insurrection led by Emir 
Abdel Kader (who brought Arab and 
Berber tribes together tp resist 
the French military occupation in 
the 1840s) and the formation of the 
National Liberation Front and the 
general uprising in 1954. Between these 
dates nationalist demands were much 
more moderate: the demand then was 
for French citizenship and for equal 
rights for Moslems. 

It was not until 1934 that a more 
radical nationalism made itself felt in 
Tunisia when a young lawyer, Habib 
Bourguiba, broke away from the mod¬ 
erate nationalist movement centred 
around the Bey to found the Neo- 
Destour party. He was imprisoned, went 
into exile and was imprisoned again 
before France finally agreed to grant 
Tunisia internal autonomy in 1955 after 
12 months of insurrection in the 
countryside. A year later Tunisia was 
given its independence. 

In contrast to Tunisia the French 
military occupation of Morocco was a 
long, bloody affair, which was com¬ 
pleted only in 1934. The standard of 
revolt was raised first in 1920—only 
nine years after the establishment of 
the protectorate—by a remarkable poli¬ 
tical and military leader, Abdel Krim. 
At the head of Berber tribesmen he in¬ 
flicted a humiliating defeat on the 
Spanish army and in 1926 led his 
forces in a march on Fez. His revolt 
was crushed but the fire of nationalism 
had been lit and it spread quickly into 
the urban areas. But unlike the move¬ 
ments in Tunisia and Algeria, Moroc¬ 
can nationalism came to centre around 
the sultan, Mohammed V, and the 
country’s traditional leaders. It was the 
sultan the French had to depose and 
send into exile after he openly made 
common cause with the Istiqlal (inde¬ 
pendence) party ; and it was the sultan 
who returned in triumph in November, 

1 955, after France and Spain had pro¬ 
mised Morocco its independence. 

France’s relations with both Morocco 
and Tunisia have gone up and down 
like a yo-yo since 1956. The French 
held both governments responsible for 
giving sanctuary to Algerian partisans 
and for the fighting along the borders. 
And France, at one time, drastically 
cut down financial aid to Tunisia in an 
attempt to bring it to heel. 
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I In 1962 FrancoTunisian relations 
1 took another knock when, after trying 
(in vain to get the French to evacu *te 
I the naval base at Bizerta, the Tunisians 
attacked it and lost 1,200 troops. The 
French cut down aid again in 1964 
when the Tunisian government 
nationalised all land still in settlers’ 
hands. Aid was not fully restored until 
*97 

The Moroccans were gentler with 
the French, leaving the majority of the 
fanners and businesses alone. There 
were no Bizertas. But when the French 
granted Mauretania independence in 
1962 the Moroccans were furious. The 
low point in their relationship came in 
1965, when a Moroccan opposition 
leader, Mehdi Ben Barka, was abducted 
in Paris. He has never been seen again. 
Moroccan security agents, working with 
the French police, were held to be 
responsible. The French government 
demanded that King Hassan should 
hand over his security chief, General 
Oufkir, for trial. The king refused and 
France reduced economic aid until 
1970. But in both Morocco and 
Tunisia when France tightened its 
purse strings the Americans loosened 
theirs. The United States was not pre¬ 
pared to give Moscow the opportunity 
of getting in first. 

Eight years of war in Algeria, a mil¬ 
lion people dead, wanton, indiscrimi¬ 
nate destruction and the frenzied flight 
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of over a million French settlers should 
have been enough to rupture French- 
Algerian relations for good. But the 
Evian agreements promised massive 
economic aid and a French-Algerian 
partnership in developing the Sahara 
oilfields. A sharp reduction in the 
amount of Algerian wine taken by 
France and Algeria’s* construction of 
its own oil pipeline strained relations 
at the time. But it was not until the 
dispute over oil and gas royalties in 
1971 and the subsequent nationalisa¬ 
tion of part of the French oil interests 
that relations between the two coun¬ 
tries were seriously damaged. 

For some reason, the French leave 
a more indelible mark than other colon¬ 
isers. In the Maghreb it has gone right 
down to the roots. In each country the 
French set out to educate a Moslem 
elite. A few Moslems were taken into 
French schools, attended French uni¬ 
versities and trained in French methods 
of administration. The young radicals 
were more influenced by the left wing 
in Paris than in Cairo, Baghdad or 
Damascus. When independence came, 
many educated Moslems spoke French 
better than Arabic ; even today French 
prevails as a diplomatic and commer¬ 
cial language. The link between lan¬ 
guage and trade is strong: a Moroccan 
businessman will ignore a letter in 
English. If he has a choice he will 
opt for a French product because he 
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understands French business methods 
and can get on the telephone and 
rattle off in French. And because of 
the language it is easier to employ 
French-speaking technicians, advisers 
and teachers. 

Education still follows a basic French 
pattern and France left a valuable 
legacy in the modem cities it built, 
the network of roads, the ports, 
electricity and telephone services and 
the provision of medical services. 

But the Maghreb countries were also 
left with massive problems. They were 
confronted with rapidly rising popula¬ 
tions (a result of the progress made in 
preventive medicine) and enormous 
numbers of urban unemployed people 
—the peasants who had flocked to the 
cities when the settlers took their lands. 
They faced a terrifying shortage of 
educated people in the administration 
and in the professions, a lack of skilled 
workers and an aching need for finan¬ 
cial and technical aid to develop 
natural resources. Moreover, they 
received their independence when the 
communists in the west vted with 
each other to draw the developing 
countries into their own spheres of 
influence and at a time when the Arab 
world was becoming increasingly 
obsessed about Israel. These problems 
and tensions remain, but each country 
has sought to resolve them in its own 
way. 
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Morocco 

Palace and people 


Morocco is a land of strong and strange 
contrasts. Its shores are pounded by 
the Atlantic ocean and lapped by the 
Mediterranean sea. Its Atlas mountains, 
snow-covered and savagely beautiful, 
are often bitterly cold but in the summer 
its deserts and plains dance in the 
searing heat. There are the moon- 
like, grey, bare hills of the Rif, and 
below the vividly red soil and grey- 
green eucalyptus trees of the plains. 
The wide, tree-lined boulevards of the 
French-built modern cities surround 
the walls of maze-like medinas. There 
are neat French country towns as well 
as clusters of square, mud houses which 
dignify themselves with the name of 
villages. The peasants, making up over 
65 per cent of the population, are 
often desperately poor. So arc those 
who have left the land to seek work 
in the cities and finding neither work 
nor houses live in squalor in “ bidon- 
ville ” shacks. Over a quarter of the 
urban work-force is totally unemployed 
and more than a quarter of the 
agricultural work-force is unemployed 
for the greater part of the year. Yet 
there are families of great riches. 

The Moroccan character is decep¬ 
tive. An open friendliness, a quality of 
gaiety and a capacity to enjoy life 
conceals a tough ruthlessness which, 
once demonstrated, shocks because it 
surprises. The tension between a puri¬ 
tanical Islamic code and the more per¬ 
missive way of life imported by the 
French and the Moroccans who have 


been educated in Europe is more 
evident tin Morocco tihan elsewhere in 
the Maghreb. Officially, Moroccans 
may not drink alcohol. Yet the bars 
in Tangier and Rabat are full. Else¬ 
where the young men will drink only 
Coca-Cola in public .for fear of 
being arrested. The young, attractive 
secretary in a Rabat ministry gives the 
impression of leading much the -same 
sort of life as her counterpart in 
Europe?, but At would be more than her 
life was worth to be seen in public with 
a young man to whom she was not 
officially engaged. 

King H-assan himself illustrates the 
same uneasy attempt to marry the 
traditional way of life with the m&re 
liberal and sophisticated style of the 
west. An intelligent, shrewd and able 
man, educated at Bordeaux university, 
he is just as “ European ” as the 
next man when he is with foreigners ; 
and when he chairs ministerial meet¬ 
ings he seems no different from his 
cabinet ministers. But he moves with 
his court -to his numerous palaces in 
an aura of privilege, wealth and luxury. 
There, it is generally believed, his 
private life-style is nearer that of a 
medieval sultan than a -twentieth 
century head of state. His wife or wives 
are never seen and few know 
even their names. It .is argued that 
this way of life is demanded of him 
by the mass of the people who regard 
him first and foremost as their religious 
leader and who expect him to preserve 


his aloofness and to remain the symbol 
of traditional customs. But the absence 
of any great manifestations of public 
joy when the king survived the 
attempted coup d’etat last July at least 
raises a question of how much they 
revere this particular emblem. 

Today Morocco is troubled, even 
turbulent. The repercussions from the 
events of July 10th, when a handful 
of senior army officers attempted to 
seize power by killing or capturing the 
king, his senior service chiefs, his 
ministers and advisers while they cele¬ 
brated the king’s birthday at his palace 
at Skirat, have not ended. King Hassan 
was badly shaken. The sole base of 
hiis power, the loyalty of his army, 
came in question. The full story behind 
the attempted coup may never be 
known : the leaders Were either killed 
in the fighting <r executed on 
the king’s orders. But in part it was 
certainly a revulsion against the 
degree to which corruption and bribery 
were infecting the whole of Moroccan 
life. The subsequent purge of a num¬ 
ber of highly placed businessmen, 
officials, former ministers and many 
lesser officials in the public services was 
welcomed by most people, caused con¬ 
sternation among the wealthy and has 
been greeted with a good deal of 
scepticism in intellectual circles. 

In August the king appointed a new 
government under Mr Karim Lamrani, 
a former businessman. It embarked on 
a two-year programme of reform. 
Immediate measures were taken to 
rally popular support. Bicycle and 
radio taxes were removed ; the special 
sugar tax imposed to pay for the con¬ 
struction of dams was lifted (sugar 
being the most important item in the 
poor man’s diet) ; the minimum 
agricultural and industrial wage was 
naked ; civil servants had their salaries 
increased b/ 15 per cent and the pay 
of the forces was raised. The king 
started discussions with the leaders of 
the two main political parties, Istiqlal 
and the National Union of Popular 
Forces (UNFP). At the same time, 
General Oufk'ir, who until last July 
was the powerful head of the security 
services and was then appointed chief 
of staff, purged the army of officers 
whose loyalty to the king was in doubt 
Last month the king announced 
amendments to the constitution which 
were put to the people in a referen¬ 
dum on March 1st. They give more 
power to the government and parlia¬ 
ment but leave the king the right to 
appoint the ministers and to dismiss 
the government and parliament. Istiq¬ 
lal and the UNFP still refused to 
co-operate. 



Does this fortune-teller know Morocco's future ? 
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By joining forces with and in fact 
leading the nationalist forces ti e 
present king's father, Mohammed V, 
was the country's unchallenged leader 
after independence. For two years a 
coalition government served under him 
but in 1958 he appointed an l9tiqlal 
administration without, however, 
relinquishing any real power. In 1959 
tihe Istiqlal split when Mehdi Ben 
Barka formed the left-wing UNFP 
with the support of the powerful trade 
union federation. But, before he died 
in February, 1961, Mohammed V had 
dismissed his government and 
appointed his son, Hassan, to head the 
administration. Since King Ilassan’s 
accession, Moroccan political life has 
been a continuing conflict between the 
more liberal political elements and 
the monarchy and its aristocratic 
allies. 

A new constitution in 1962 made a 
gesture towards democracy in 
establishing two elected chambers. But 
it was violently opposed by the UNFP. 
The next year the king dismissed the 
government headed by the Istiqlal 
leader, Alai al Fasi, and reverted to 
personal rule through u courtier ” 
governments. In March, 1965, students 
and workers joined forces in serious 
riots in Casablanca, They were ruth¬ 
lessly suppressed. The 1962 constitu¬ 
tion was abandoned and a “ state of 
exception ” declared. This lasted until 
1970. Since then, the abduction of Ben 
Barka in Paris, the arrest and trial of 
the trade union leader, Mahjoub Ben 
Seddik, the tough measures against 
numerous student demonstrations, the 
closing of newspapers that criticised the 
regime, regular sentences of detention 
for opposition leaders and the arrest 
and mass trial of 194 people last year 
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on charges of plotting against the 
regime are a stark witness of the depth 
of unrest in Morocco, 

In 1970 the king’s second constitution, 
which confirmed his power, was 
strongly opposed by both Istiqlal and 
the UNFP. They banded together to 
form the National Front. They allege 
that the overwhelming support given 
the constitution in a referendum and 
the results of the subsequent elections 
(which they boycotted) were both 
rigged. Then on July 10th came Skirat. 

The opposition leaders, Alai al Fassi 
of Istiqlal and Abdel Rahim Bouabid 
of UNFP, disagree about future 
economic policy and about the touchy 
question of Morocco’s frontiers (for 
Istiqlal has never accepted the 
independence of Mauretania, nor the 

In need of aid 

Since July, potential investors of 
private capital, both domestic and 
foreign, have been extremely cautious 
in their attitude towards the Moroccan 
economy. This is doubly unfortunate, 
because after years of near stagnation 
the Moroccan economy was just 
beginning to look distinctly healthier. 
The apparent stability of the country 
and a seemingly docile labour force 
were strong inducements to invest in 
private concerns in Morocco. Now, the 
businessmen prefer to wait and see. 

The events of last July will have a 
strong effect on the 1973-77 plan 
which is now being prepared. No 
details of this plan have yet been dis¬ 
closed ; but though it appears that 
the current priorities for agriculture, 
tourism and education and training 
will be retained there will certainly 
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frontier settlement with Algeria and 
says firmly that the Spanish Sahara 
should belong to Morocco). But they 
united in a demand for immediate 
free elections to a new national 
assembly and a revision of the con¬ 
stitution. They accept that in Morocco 
the king must play a greater role than 
being a mere figurehead of the 
country's unity, but they insist that 
real reforms can only come when the 
government is responsible to the people 
through their elected representatives. 
The latest constitutional reforms show 
that the king has learnt a lesson from 
the events of July 10th. But it seems 
he has ceded too little and held on to 
too much to gain the confidence of the 
major opposition parties. This is a 
poor augury for the future. 


be more emphasis on projects which 
will have an immediate social impact 
(such as clearing the bidonvilles, 
medical services and improvers nts in 
living conditions in the rural areas). 
There is also likely to be more public 
investment in the industrial sector, 
which up to now the government has 
largely left to private enterprise. 
Labour-intensive industry will also be 
encouraged, in an overdue attempt to 
do something to reduce unemployment 
in the cities, and further inducements 
will be offered to exporting industries. 

After Skirat the king said that the 
new government would seek to make 
the poor richer without making the 
rich poorer. The most important 
immediate step was an 18 per cent 
reduction in the price of sugar, which 
it is estimated will increase total pur- 
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SOCIETEINDUSTMELLE D’ACIDE 
PHOSPHOnQUE ET D'ENSRMS 
(S.IJLP.L) 


INDUSTRIES GMMOUES 
MAGREBINES 
(I.C.M.) 


Address : 22, Rue Pierre de Coubertin TUNIS- 
Telephone : 249.600 (4lines). 
Telex : CHIMAG . 399- 
Cable : ACIPHOS—Tunis. 


-TUNISIA- 


Factory: 
Production: 

Exports ‘ 


250000 tons of triple Superphosphate 
45% of P205 under granular form 

90 per cent of the production are 
exported 

The factory is located by the mam 
port of exports of Tunisia Deliveries 
are either in bulk or in bags 


Factory * GABES 

Production 120000 tons of P205 as liquid con 
centrated acid at 54 per cent 
The whole production is for exports 

Transport ICM has her own tanker of 4 500 
tons of capacity for transport Unload¬ 
ing capacity is 450 tons per hour 

Storage ICM has her own terminals in many 

ports 


SIAPE and ICM use the SIAPE process for production of phosphoric acid and use 
phosphate of Tunisian origin. SIAPE process is used by factories in many countries. 


COMPAGNE DES PHOSPHATES ET DU CHEMIN DE FER DE GAESA 

Soci6t6 Anonyme au Capital de 9350.000 Dinars, 9, Rue Mazagran—Tunis— 


Registre de Commerce: Sousse 36 
Telegraph!* address: GAFSAX-TUNIS 
Telex: 474TUNIS 
Telephones: 283 522 


Paris Office 
TUNIFOS 
41, Avenue Hoche 
PARIS 8dme 
FRANCE 


The Compagme des Phosphates et du Chermn de Fer de Gafsa is the 4th producer of phosphate rock in the world It is 
now exploiting four mines in the Gafsa region (Moulares, Metlaoui, M dilla and Redeyef) and a fifth mine at Kalaa Djerda 
We plan the opening of three new mines and the extension of the existing mines during the next five years 
With its development programmes, the yearly production will teach 5000000 T m 1975 The Compagnte des Phosphates et 
du Chemin de Fer de Gafsa exports phosphate rock to more than 20 countries of Europe, Latin America and Asia 


Hereafter rock phosphate exports figures since 1960 


YEARS 

Total Sales 

EXPORT 

Local Sales 

1960 

1905 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 
Forecast 

1 927000 
2.968000 
3000000 
2858.000 
3.241000 
2.532.000 
2.864.000 
3.380.000 

1639.000 

2307.000 

2394000 

2236000 

2460000 

1855000 

2.109.000 

2480.000 

288000 

661000 

606000 

623000 

771000 

677000 

755000 

900.000 


Ihe Tumsian phosphate rocks are very soft and friable 
and remarkable for their good reactivity to acids They show 
a high solubility in organic acids and the most qualified 
agronomists are unanimous about this superiority 
The Compagme des Phosphates et du Chemin de Fer de 
Gafsa employ more than 12000 workers in its mines end 
plants It has very important economic and social activities 
to the south and to the country as well In fact phosphate 
rock is one of the most valuable resources of Tunisia 
representing in 1968 60% of the production of mining 
industries of the country, 30% of its foreign exchange 
earning and 5% of its G N P 
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chasing power in the country by 2*3 
per cent. The loss in revenue will be 
partly recouped by the introduction 
for the first time of a tax on high 
incomes. This is not expected to affect 
more than roo,ooo people, but it is 
a step of sonic significance. Another 
overdue innovation is a plan for 
regional development, under which the 
seven regions will be invited to 
co-operate with the ministries in deter¬ 
mining their needs and priorities. 

The target set for the annual growth 
of the gnp between 1973 and 1977 is 
expected to be about 6.5 per cent. The 
target of the current plan, 4.3 per cent, 
has so far been exceeded and between 
1968 and 1971 has averaged 5 per 
cent. This is a substantial irnprove- 
ment on the 2.7 per cent growth rate 
averaged from 1961 to 1966 when it 
failed to keep in line with the 3.2 per 
cent annual increase in population. 
These, however, were years of poor 
harvests. The turning point came with 
the bumper crops of 1968 when the 
cereal harvest amounted to 6.5m tons 
and the gnp rose by 12 per cent. 
Cereal production has continued to be 
good. 

Agricultural production was respon¬ 
sible for 31 per cent of the gnp in 
1970 and industrial production 28 per 
cent. Even so, Morocco is not self- 
sufficient in foodstuffs. Cereals and 
raw sugar figure prominently in its 
imports. So there has to be a continu¬ 
ing emphasis on the development of 
agriculture. Investments already made 
in sugar beet factories and sugar 
refineries are now paying off. Before 
1965 all sugar was imported. By 1971 
home-grown sugar provided over 60 
per cent of the country's needs. 
Foreign exchange is thus being saved. 

Morocco’s balance of trade, how¬ 
ever, remains in serious deficit though 
the gap .was narrowed in 1971 when 
expbrts rose by 7 per cent and imports 
by only 3 per cent. But the unfavour¬ 
able trade balance is more than covered 
by receipts from tourism, remittances 
from 240,000 Moroccan workers 
abroad, foreign aid in the form of 
long-term credits and the flow of 
foreign capital investments. 

Minerals, especially phosphates, 
which are mined under a state 
monopoly, account for 30 per cent of 
the country’s exports. The depressed 
price for phosphates has meant that, 
although production of Moroccan 
phosphates rose in 1970 by 10 per cent 
to 11.4m tons and by over 20 per cent 
to almost 14m tons in 1971, foreign 
exchange earnings from this source did 
not rise proportionately. The govern- 



Marrakesh waits for change 


ment is hoping that new incentives will 
encourage foreign firms to take part in 
mineral exploration in partnership with 
the state organisation, the Bureau of 
Mineral Research and Participation 
(BRPM). Iron ore production from the 
Rif mines has risen over the past two 
years buit it remains under im tons a 
year. A pelletisation plant is being con¬ 
structed but plans to build a steelworks 
at Nador, producing 240,000 tons a 
year, still hang fire. The idea is that 
these steelworks should use pelletised 
ore and Algerian natural gas. A new 
steel rolling mill using smelted scrap 
steel is expected to produce a quarter 
of the country’s requirements for rein¬ 
forcing bars and steel wire this year. 

Domestic demand for oil products 
has justified the expansion of the two 
refineries at Sid'i Kacem and Moham- 
media. The production of local crude 
oil is falling. In 1970 it was only 
45,700 tons but exploration by foreign 
companies has been stepped up. A 
major supplier of crude oil to Morocco 
is the Soviet Union which contracted 
to ship 800,000 tons in 1971, as well as 
100,000 tons of refined products. 

Manufacturing industries still 
account for a relatively small pro¬ 
portion of the gnp—less than 20 per 
cent. A sizeable construction pro¬ 
gramme, both public and private, has 
encouraged the three major cement 
factories to expand. The textile 
industry has pushed ahead since 
independence but if it is to grow any 
further it must look for export markets. 
The chemical industry, centred on 
Maroc-Chemie’s complex at Safi, which 
produces phosphate-based fertilisers, 
will be expanded with the construction 
of a phosphoric acid plant. 


The three major vehicle assembly 
plants are working ait full capacity. The 
latest is Somaca, in which the govern¬ 
ment has a 30 per *cent stake. It 
produces well over 20,000 vehicles a 
year, most of them Renaults and the 
rest Fiats and Simcas. A new Renault 
assembly plant is to be built and in it 
the government will have a 50 per 
cent shareholding. British Ford trucks, 
assembled in Casablanca, account for, 
it is claimed, 60 per cent of the 
commercial vehicle market, while 
Massey-Ferguson tractors, put together 
there, account for 55 per cent of the 
tractors sold. Some 500 Land-Rovers 
are also assembled each year. The 
local tyre industry is also expanding. 
Goodyear Tyre is planning to build 
a plant near Casablanca and this will 
provide some competition for General 
Tire’s factory. 

The Moroccan agreement with the 
EEC (which gives many Moroccan 
products preferential entry to common 
market countries) is paraded by the 
Moroccans as a powerful inducement 
for manufacturers in non-member 
countries to establish factories in 
Morocco, where labour is both plenti¬ 
ful and cheap. Like many develop¬ 
ing countries, Morocco would like to 
see local capital, private and public, 
playing a bigger part in the economy. 
In 1971, for instance, the plan was to 
increase local participation in the 
banks, insurance companies, export- 
import agencies and the like. But, in 
the event, nothing much was achieved. 
There is the perpetual fear that, 
if the Moroccans press too hard for 
local participation in industry, foreign 
capital will be frightened away. Yet 
one of the political lessons of Skirat 
is that the Moroccans themselves want 
to have a greater stake and say in the 
development of industry. 

They still remain generally optimistic 
that there will be no difficulty in 
negotiating long-term credits and loans 
to cover the investnient projects in the 
next plan. The Moroccans can and do 
cite last year’s agreement with France, 
which doubled French aid and eased 
credit terms, as a good augury. The 
United States is providing $8im in 
grants and credits in the financial 
year and west Germany runs a close 
third in the aid stakes. The sheer 
abundance of foreign aid has tended 
to overwhelm the Moroccan admin¬ 
istration. Too many ministries get 
involved and decisions on how 
and where the foreign grants and loans 
should be spent take far too long. 
The Moroccan government has pro¬ 
mised to do something about it. 
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Algeria 


The years of austerity 


Algena’s chosen name with its ideolo¬ 
gical overtones, the Democratic and 
Popular Algerian Republic, sets it apart 
from its Maghrebi neighbours But the 
differences go deeper The Algerians 
themselves are more serious, more 
austere and more withdrawn than the 
Moroccans or Tunisians They do not 
laugh much—and never at themselves 
With foreigners they are polite but 
reserved With one another they are 
cautious Thnir personal and national 
pride is more highly developed and, 
to their credit, this results m a greater 
degree of honesty and a more dedicated 
attitude to their work 

The Algerian character and (the post¬ 
independence political development in 
the country are m laige measure the 
result of France’s poUuty of attempting 
to destroy the Algerians’ own tradi¬ 
tional social structure When the eighlt- 
\ear war for independence finally ended 
in Algenan victory just under ten years 
ago and one million French settlers 
fled from their homes, their land and 
their businesses, the Algerians were left 
to pick up the pieces In Tunisia 
and Morocco, Where the social set-up 
had not been radically altered, I rench 
oival servants simply handed over their 
offices and jobs and those businessmen 
and landowners who decided to return 
to France did so after selling their pro¬ 
perties In Algeria the Trench left over 
might, leaving dhaos and destruction 
behind them 

Millions of Algerians had been 
uprooted from their homes either 
through their lands being expropriated 
or through being “ regrouped ” by the 
French security forces The labour force 


on the land and m the towns was left 
without bosses or skilled operators 
There were no plumbers, postmen, 
police, electricians or telephone opera¬ 
tors Out of 2,000 (lvil servants m the 
Algiers palais du gouvernement onl> 
eight weie Moslems Moreover, the 
Algerian leaders who led the fight for 
mdepeiwience were divided among 
themsolves So, when the members of 
the govc rnmcnt-m-exile, others who 
had been imptisoned m Prance and in 
Algeria, the anny officers heading 
Algerian forces in Morocco and 
Tunisia and the FLN leaders who had 
led the fighting in Algeria itself all 
came together in July, 1962, they had 
no clear and agreed ideas on the sort 
of countrv thev wanted to build I bey 
had only a vague commitment to 
socialism, as igreed at the Iripoh con¬ 
ference m 1961 

An inevitable struggle foi power, 
complicated by ideological differences 
and regional loyalties, followed For 
nearlv three years, from September 20, 
1962, the Algerian government was 
headed by Ahm^ 1 Ben Bella, one of 
the leaders held prisoner m France, 
who achieved supremacy through the 
support of the Algerian Liberation 
Anny headed by Colonel Houan 
Boumedienne Ben Bella’s style of 
leadership was erratic and demagogic 
He surrounded himself with foreign 
tiotskyist advisers, couited personal 
popularity and ruthlessly eliminated 
potential rivals 

While their leaders fought for power, 
the Alger an people fought to keep 
food m their mouths I he takeover 
by the workers of farms, factories and 
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diops vacated by the French was die- 
lated less by political theories than by 
an instinct foi self-preservation The 
endorsement of the system of self- 
management b\ the March, 1963, 
decrees legitimised and gave political 
form to a situation born of necessity 
Massive French aid -cheaper for the 
French than a civil war and balanced, 
in any case, by royalties fiom Saharan 
oil—gave the Ben Bella regime a false 
sense of financial stability But agricul¬ 
tural and industrial production fell 
alarmingly The fiontier war with 
Morocco in 1963 served to divert atten¬ 
tion fiom Algeria’s own problems , but 
when Ben Bella attempted to interfere 
with the * army’s command, Colonel 
Houari Boumedienne struck On June 
19, 1965, Ben Bella was arrested and 
the army assumed power 

Colonel Boumedienne, who quickly 
emerged as the undisputed boss, is the 
complete antithesis to Ahmed Ben 
Bella, who remains under house anerft 
Austere, retiring, a dull speaker and 
eschewing any personal publicity or 
mass popularity, Colonel Boumedienne 
has completely changed Algeria’s style 
of government The foreign political 
ideologists were dismissed , left-wing 
supporters of Ben Bella arrested , and 
ill manifestations of opposition were 
suppressed As an ardent nationalist 
but with a pragmatic rather than 
doctrinaire approach, Colonel Boume- 
chenne hastened the policy of national¬ 
ising the country’s basic industries, 
insurance companies and all vacant 
land and properties 1 ighter state con¬ 
trol was imposed on the undertakings 
which had developed self-management 
systems Technocrats who had not been 
TLN leaders were brought into the 
government The FLN party itself and 
the worker and student unions, which 
alone had voiced some protest at Ben 
Bella’s overthrow, were brought under 
tight government control 

But the new leader’s greatest achieve¬ 
ment was to give the country a clear 
idea of where it was heading The goal 
was to be rapid and full industrialisa¬ 
tion and Mgena’s natural resources 
were to be utilised to this end This 
had to be accompanied by a massive 
effort to educate the people so as to 
produce the necessary administrators 
and technicians The countryside was 
to be revitalised through both regional 
development and agrarian reform The 
ami was the betterment of life for all 
the Algenan people But meanwhile, 
there was, the colonel decreed, no 
alternative to hard work and austere 
living 

One of the most striking aspects 
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of Algeria today is the extent to which 
this has been understood and accepted 
by the Algerians. Although the days 
of government by slogan went with 
Ben Bella, one idea is continuously 
drummed into their minds. The revolu¬ 
tion is not over ; independence has 
been won but the battle for Algerian 
development continues. Few people are 
unaware of the objectives of the present 
four-year plan. Few complain of the 
shortage of luxury goods or grumble 
too loudly when they cannot buy 
butlter or radio batteries. Today die 
country’s mood is confident and expec¬ 
tant. But what of tomorrow ? 

Algeria’s investment in technically 
advanced plants and equipment in all 
sectors of industry creates relatively 
few jobs immediately. Life for the 
ordinary Algerian will not be so differ¬ 
ent in 1974—'w'hen the current plan 
ends—as most of them have been 'led 
to expect. The planners are thinking 
in terms of the 1980s. But that is a long 
time for the people to wait for their 
jam, especially when up to a quarter 
of the urban population is unemployed. 

The government’s principal line of 
contact with the people is through the 
FLN party, which retains it 4 * all-embrac¬ 
ing structure down to the smallest 
village cells. The government controls 
the party, whlich has no independent 
voice. The current flows from head to 
base—not from base to head. A Start 
has been made in letting the common 
voice l>e heard through elected 
communal and regional chambers. But 
in these communes all representatives 
have to be party members. In a deli¬ 
berate attempt to decentralise the 
bureaucracy, regional governments and 
regional assembles are being given 
more authority and a greater voice in 
development plans in their own areas. 
But a national assembly and a party 
with its own voice are still considered 
as luxuries which Algeria cannot yet 
afford. Development, the colonel 
boKeves, needs security, stability and 
single-mindedness. 

The Students have learnt by experi¬ 
ence that overt protests are not tolera¬ 
ted. Their Strikes and demonstration^ 
for greater freedom to run their own 
affairs and for their urtion to be freed 
from the party’s shackles have been 
put down ruthlessly. Nor is much 
notice taken of their view that Algeria’s 
“ state capitalism ” has little relation 
to their own brand of revolutionary 
socialism. The government accepts that 
students will be students but it sharply 
reminds them that it is die state which 
pays for their studies. 

For ithe mort part the class which 


assumed power and responsibility in 
the new state was the small, French- 
educated Moslem elite. Today it is 
being rapidly enlarged by young men 
who have received their training in 
Algerian institutions, but the civil ser¬ 
vants, the managers in state-owned 
concerns and the technicians still 
remain eKtist. They work hard, but 
they dress well and enjoy themselves 
too. The night-clubs in Algiers where 
whisky is £2.50 a slug and beer £2 a 
bottle are packed at weekends with 
young Algerians. Although the highest 


salary in the civil service is £2,000 a 
year, and in state-run enterprises a 
third higher—a differential which leads 
to some grumbling—official perks, such 
as free accommodation, telephone, gas, 
light and a car, allow the young official 
to spend a good deal on his clothes 
and entertainment. But how does any¬ 
one keep relatively well-heeled bureau¬ 
crats burning with revolutionary fer¬ 
vour and at the same time prevent the 
ordinary people from feeling them¬ 
selves to be an underprivileged 
majority ? 


Oil is the base 


Algeria has gone all out for industriali¬ 
sation on a centrally controlled socialist 
pattern. The aim is to achieve com¬ 
plete economic independence^ as the 
government firmly rejects the idea that 
Algeria should remain a supplier of 
cheap raw materials and labour for 
the developed countries and an 
importer of their manufactured goods. 
The government has also rejected the 
theory that light industries should be 
developed first so as to provide a ready 
market for the products of heavy 
industries. After taking power in 1965, 
the Boumedienne government drew up 
two development plans covering 1966- 
69 and 1970-74. These were tied to the 
establishment and expansion of heavy 
and basic industries. 

The government further reasoned 
that this policy could not be carried 
out unless the state controlled all 
sectors of economic activity by holding 
all the levers of capital investment. 
And, following an orthodox socialist 


line, the planners went on to argue that 
as the development of heavy industry 
had to be on a large scale to be at all 
viable, the country’s economy had to 
he geared to compete in foreign mar¬ 
kets. So all industrial processes had to 
be of the kind that makes the maximum 
use of capita] and the minimum use of 
labour. The manufacture of consumer 
goods, the expansion of the service 
industries and the revival of the agricul¬ 
tural sector through the use of ferti¬ 
lisers, tractors and machinery was thus 
firmly put into second place. From such 
reasoning has flowed the doctrine of 
nationalisation. 

Algeria’s hydrocarbons, oil and 
natural gas, are the base on which the 
economy is being built. Their control 
by the state at all stages from explora¬ 
tion to marketing was, therefore, seen 
as essential 'to the government’s policy. 
But this required trained personnel. The 
task of training Algerians to run their 
own industries started in 1964 with 
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the establishment of the African Centre 
for Hydrocarbons and Textiles for 
training engineers and technicians. By 
next year it will have 3,000 pupils. In 
1965 the Algerian Petroleum Institute 
was opened for training skilled workers 
and foremen and since then technical 
institutes have been set up in several 
large towns. By the end of 1973 it is 
estimated that there will be over 10,700 
trained Algerians at work in (the hydro¬ 
carbon industries. 

The first major step in gaining con¬ 
trol of oil resources was the govern¬ 
ment’s decision to construct a third oil 
pipeline from Haoud el Hamra to 
Aizew. This led <to a rise in production 
from 26m to 33m tons within a year. 
The government’s next step was to 
take over the distribution and mar¬ 
keting of petroleum product and 
derivatives from BP, Esso and Mobil— 
and this was then followed by the 
nationalisation of the fertiliser industry. 
By the end of 1969 the state controlled 
57.5 per cent of the pipeline network, 
56 per cent of exploration and refining 
and all domestic distribution facilities. 
But, at that time, it controlled only 25 
per cent of production. This latter 
figure was raised in June, 1970, by the 
nationalisation of the non-French 
foreign companies. Even then, two- 
thirds of production remained in the 
hands of French corporations. 

The story of Franco-Algerian rela¬ 
tions between the signing of agree¬ 
ments on the exploitation of Algerian 
oil and gas in July, 1965, and the crisis 
of February, 1971, is long, compli¬ 
cated and punctuated by accusations 
and recriminations. In brief, the 
Algerians came to believe that the 
French were not spending enough on 
exploration and were limiting produc¬ 
tion to suit the economic interests of 
France while at the same time they 
were benefiting from financial conces¬ 
sions on royalties and taxes. Negotia¬ 
tions to modify the 1965 agreements 
dragged on for almost two years until 
on February 24, 1971, the Algerian 
government lost patience and 
announced that it had raised its partici¬ 
pation in all French oil companies to 
51 per cent and had nationalised the 
natural gas fields and all pipelines on 
national territory. On April 12, 1971, 
the government raised the posted prices 
of Algerian oil to the level agreed at the 
Tripoli conference of April 2nd and 
brought the tax system into line with 
that operated by the Organisation of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries. 

The French accused the Algerians of 
breaking the 1965 agreement by acting 
while negotiations were going on. They 


placed an embargo on Algerian 
oil. It was met by an Algerian 
embargo on French imports. In order 
to preserve foreign exchange and 
offset the effects of the oil embargo 
the Algerians were called upon by the 
government to face a year of austerity. 
The import of a great deal of the capi¬ 
tal equipment needed for the indus¬ 
trialisation programme was delayed and 
for once the inefficiency and obstinacy 
of the Algerian customs department, 
served some purpose, if only a political 
one. Algerian oil production fell by 
two-thirds and it was not until the end 
of last year when agreement with the 
second of the two major French 
groups was finally reached, that the 
former production rate of 50m tons 
a year was fully restored. The Algerians 
claim that the financial loss incurred 
has been made up by the higher prices. 

The pattern of 51 per cent Algerian 
participation now having been estab¬ 
lished (it was the basis of an agreement 
with Getty for exploration and produc¬ 
tion signed in 1968), the Algerian 
government, through the state-owned 
company Sonatrach, is hoping to 
attract other foreign partners. One 
of the snags is Sonatrach’s own 
organisation. It is both large and over- 
centraliscd. So it plr.^es too much res¬ 
ponsibility over too wide a field on the 
men at the top—young and able as 
some of them are. This problem may be 
eventually overcome as more adminis¬ 
trators of high calibre fill the lower 
echelons, but foreign contractors and 
technicians are being driven crazy by 
avoidable delays in decision-making. 

Sonatrach’s expansion programme is 
breathtakingly ambitious. In 1971 its 


investment costs amounted to around 
2.5 billion dinar ($56om, £214m) and 
are expected to rise by 30 per cent this 
year if the American Federal Power 
Commission approves the Sonatrach- 
E 1 Paso deal, which in its first stages in¬ 
volves the import of 10 billion cubic 
metres of Algerian natural gas a year. 
This will call for the construction of 
another liquefaction plant and terminal 
at Arzew, and five compressor stations 
to boost the capacity of the new gas 
pipeline. The present Arzew liquefac¬ 
tion plant, the world’s first, supplies 
Great Britain and France. Another 
liquefaction plant which will have an 
ultimate capacity of 6 billion cubic 
metres is being built at Skikda. The 
Hassi R’Mel gas pipeline is already 
completed. A liquid petroleum gas line 
is being laid from Hassi Massaoud 
through Hassi R’Mel to Arzew and two 
extraction plants for propane and 
butane are under construction at Hassi 
Massaoud. A gas separation plant 
and terminal at Arzew should be ready 
this year. 

The 2.5m-ton refinery at Arzew 
should be producing in September and 
tenders have been requested for a 
refinery twice its sfize at Skikda. In 1975 
the Skikda petrochemical complex is 
expected to be operating and this will 
supply the raw materials for a plastics 
industry at Sifta. The Arzew fertiliser 
plant comes into full production this 
year. A phosphate fertiliser plant is 
planned for Annaba. In all, Algeria has 
an abundance of oil and natural gas to 
exploit. It has the will to do so. But 
has it, as yet, enough administrators 
and technicians to make the best use of 
its chances ? 


Headlong development 


The dispute between Algeria and 
France over oil has thrown the current 
four-year development plan awry. The 
9 per cent cumulative annual increase 
in gnp envisaged in this plan was not 
reached last year: it was nearer 6 per 
cent. Nevertheless, the Algerians still 
hope that this year 94 development pro¬ 
jects will come into production. Of the 
28 billion dinars ($6.2 billion) devoted 
to development investment between 
1969 and 1973, 45 per cent is allotted 
to industry, excluding the hydrocarbon 
industries, and 15 per cent is going 
to agriculture and 12 per cent to 
education and training. 

Obviously, such an investment pro¬ 
gramme calls for the import of 
materials and equipment on a vast 
scale, but even during the French 


embargo on Algerian oil last year the 
government claims its foreign exchange 
reserves never fell below $300171. 
Although exports—and hydrocarbons 
make up 75 per cent of their value—are 
expected to rise by 55 per cent from 
1969 to the end of 1973, the trade gap 
will still be about $i,ooom at the end 
of this period. But it should be covered 
by the remittances of the 700,000 
Algerians working abroad (600,000 of 
them in France) and the credits 
extended by the exporting countries. 

The largest, most ambitious and 
most controversial industrial project is 
the El Hadjar steelworks. It was origin¬ 
ally conceived on a fairly modest scale 
but when it was realised that the invest-' 
ment outlay per ton of steel produced 
would be double that of any other 
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comparable steelworks it was decided 
that the works should be greatly 
increased in size and capacity. This has 
meant delay. The foundry started in 
1969 but the two oxygen-converters and 
the hot-rolling mill will not be function¬ 
ing until later this year. At the first 
stage 400,000 tons of crude steel will 
be produced a year but eventually, with 
a third converter, a production of 
14m tons is envisaged. Domestic con¬ 
sumption of steel has risen from 120,000 
tons in 1965 to 550,000 tons last year, 
a third of which was needed for oil and 
gas pipelines. But if steel production 
approaches capacity export markets 
will have to be found—and this may 
be difficult. Studies have been made on 
the feasibility of processing alloy steel, 
a product needed among other things 
for vehicle engines. 

The Algerians are determined to 
establish their own car industry. Nego¬ 
tiations with Renault fell through dur¬ 
ing the oil crisis but the Algerian 
government says that both west Ger¬ 
man and Italian firms are interested in 
setting up a plant. Some observers 
believe this exhibition of national pride 
to be foolhardy arid doubt whether 
Algeria will he able to produce enough 
components to make an all-Algerian 
car. At Constantine the west German 
firm, Deutz, is building a tractor and 
small engine factory' and a motorcycle 
and bicycle plant is going up at 
Guelma. The Renault assembly plant 
closed down last year amid mutual 
recriminations: the Algerians accused 
Renault of not paying the agreed 
import duties and Renault said that the 
plant was impossible to operate as the 
Algerians refused to give the necessary 
import licences. However, Berliet con¬ 
tinues to assemble its own trucks at the 
rate of 4,500 a year. 

The construction and building 
material industries are growing rapidly 
and cement, which was exported until 
1969, now has to he imported. Two 
cement works are under construction 
and by the end of 1973 the industry 
should be able to supply the 2m tons 
required. A great deal of money is also 
being invested in mining. Several 
mines closed by the French have been 
reopened, and a systematic survey is 
being carried out of the whole country. 
Hope still lingers that there will he a 
uranium find. Zinc, copper, lead, phos¬ 
phate and koalic as well as iron ore are 
now being mined and a new zinc plant 
is under construction at Whazaout. The 
textile and food processing industries 
are expected to get a higher invest¬ 
ment priority in the next plan, but in 
both these fields private enterprise still 


predominates. 

The private industrialist is the most 
nervous individual in Algeria today. He 
fears that even if the government does 
not nationalise his enterprise he will 
be squeezed out by other means so as to 
leave the field open for publicly owned 
concerns. The government maintains 
that there is a place for private enter¬ 
prise in the non-basic industries and 
indeed recognises that competition 
does something to keep the public 
sector on its toes. But there are occa¬ 
sional barbed comments in the con¬ 
trolled press, for instance about the 
private sector being able to manufac¬ 
ture at lower prices because it does not 
spend so much on research. Such com¬ 
ments do nothing to encourage the pri¬ 
vate investor to extend his operations. 
In all, the private sector is small: 80 
per cent of the non-hydrocarbon 
industry is owned and managed by the 
government. 

Foreign firms are deeply involved in 
the development programme. Their 
operations are, in the main, on a turn¬ 
key basis. They plan, build and equip 
the plant, factory or pipeline and help 
train the Algerians to operate it. They 
pull out when the operation can be left 
entirely to the Algerians. Apart from 
the El Had jar steelworks, which is being 
constructed by the Russians (the 
Italians are putting in the hot-rolling 
mills and the Austrians the cold), the 
major contracts have gone to Japanese, 
American, German, British, Italian, 
French and Austrian firms, for 
advanced technology carries greater 
weight in Algeria than any political 
considerations. 

The 1971 row with France 
has opened the door further for 
foreign exporters. In 1967 80 per cent 
of Algerian trade was with France. It 
had been reduced to about 45 per cent 
by 1970 and next year may be down 
to about 30 per cent. Although the 
British share in the industrialisation 
programme is far below that taken by 
the Americans, Germans and Italians, 
trade between Britain and Algeria has 
expanded rapidly since 1968 and in 
1971 it was 70 per cent up on the 
previous year. 

Foreign contractors, including British 
ones, cannot but be interested in the 
pace of economic development that the 
Algerians are hoping to achieve. But, 
like some Algerians themselves, they 
must wonder whether too much is 
being planned and done too quickly. It 
is easy .to trip over one’s own feet if 
one runs at a headlong pace, particu¬ 
larly when the whole economic 
apparatus is so rigidly controlled. 



in Anew the fertiliser plant is in 
production .. 
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HAND KNOTTED WOOL RUGS MULTICOLOURED I 
KAIROUAN AND KAIROUAN ALLOUCHA | 

If you want to know about it, write or visit 

Office National de lArtisanat Tunisien 

DEN-DEN, TUNISIA 

We are in a position to effect 
shipment with a full guarantee of the quality and packing of merchandise. There is no 
minimum quantity in your placing orders and we can entertain your orders regardless 
of quantity or amount. 

We also produce 6,000 items in the following fields: leather goods, ceramics, 
embroidery ... and other handcrafts items. 


MANUFACTURERS HOTEL PROMOTORS 

FINANCIERS INVESTORS 

S.N.I. offers you its services for: 

—The study and the realization of industrial and touristic investment 
projects. 

—The financing of new projects or the growth and the extension 
of existing firms. 

—The granting of long and medium term loans in foreign or in local 
currency. 

—The sharing to the capital of companies. 

—The joining up of both ways of financing (credit and equity 
investment). 

—The sale and purchase of transferable securities. 

ITIS IN YOUR INTEREST TO REFER TO: 

SOCIETE NATIONALE D’INVESTISSEMENT 

Sod6t6 Anonyme au Capital de 3.000.000 TUD 
Tele*: SNITUN No 382 68 Avenue Habib Bourgulba Tunis Tel: 245660 
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Tunisia 

One man's country 


Modem Tunisia is tihe creation of one 
man—'ils president, Habib Bourguiba. 
He remains, as he has been since the 
days of independence almost 15 
years ago, both the centre of power 
and the source of his people’s inspira¬ 
tion. He has literally talked the 
Tunisians into becoming the most 
socially advanced people in north 
Africa. He may no longer storm 
through 'the towns and villages as he 
once did, inveighing against archaic 
customs, and, by sheer force of oratory, 
persuading the people to change their 
habits and altitudes ; but despite two 
long and serious illnesses he has 
retained the reins of power firmly in 
his own hands. 

Bourguiiba’s ideas and policies are 
not easily pinned down. His approach 
to both internal and international 'prob¬ 
lems is usually realistic and pragmatic. 
He defied the entire Arab world by 
withdrawing from the Arab League 
for five years. He risked a total break 
with France in attacking Bizerta Sn 
1961 and nationalising all French- 
owned land in 1964. Overnight, in 
1969, he switched 'the country’s 
economic policy from state intervention 
and forcible collectivisation to the 
encouragement of the private sector. 
He has doggedly refused to listen to 
some of his closest colleagues, who 
believe the time has come for more 
democratic procedures in his Destour 
Socialist party and the countiy. At the 
last jxirty congress he flouted majority 
opinion by appointing his own yes-men 
to rlie party’s executive committee 
rather than the more liberal choices 


of the congress. 

So the nagging worry at the back 
of many Tunisian minds is whether 
the country’s stability will survive when 
the president is eventually forced to 
step down. Mr Bourguiba bias made it 
known that he wants the present prime 
minister, Mr Hedi Nouira, to be his 
successor. The party has shown that it 
prefers either the former prime mini¬ 
ster, Mr Bahi Ladgham, whom the 
president sacked in November, 1970, 
or Mr Ahmed Mestiri, a former mini¬ 
ster, who has now been suspended from 
die party for daring to challenge the 
president at the congress. 

The European visitor to Tunisia may 
feel more at home there than in any 
other Arab country—with die possible 
exception of Lebanon. Tunisians have 
a natural charm, a relaxed attitude to 
foreigners and an easy-going approach 
to life. The effects of one of the earfy 
presidential reforms, Which gave 
women equal status with men, and the 
president’s own personal dedication »to 
tihe aim of allowing Tunisian women 
to play a full part in the country’s life 
are very noticeable. Few women in the 
towns are veiled. Almost as many girls 
as boys are at school ; and 'the gills no 
longer hesitate to be trained as teach¬ 
ers, nurses, secretaries and machine- 
operators. This is part and parcel of the 
plan to educate all Tunisian children, 
which has involved massive expendi¬ 
tures on school-building and teacher¬ 
training. Over half the Tunisian 
population is under 20 years old. A 
third of the state budget is devoted to 
education and a deliberate decision has 
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been taken to save on miKtary expendi¬ 
ture. Mr Bouigtfiha’s aim is to give 
Tunisia a fully literate population with 
skills enough to raise both agricultural 
and industrial production. He deckled 
that this could be done only through 
a strong government and a single 
political party devoted to the task. 
Through the strength of his 'personality 
Mr Bourguiba persuaded the mass of 
his people that his aim of “human 
betterment ” could be fulfilled only by 
sacrificing such luxuries as a mtilti-party 
system, western-style democracy and a 
liberal economic policy. But two yeans 
ago the people showed that there was 
a point beyond Which they could not 
be persuaded to go. 

The man at 'the centre of this parti¬ 
cular Storm was the exceptionally able 
Ahmed Ben Salah, who held the 
ministries of planning, economics, 
finance and education. Since 1961 he 
had been the most forceful and power¬ 
ful of Mr Bourguiiba’s ministers, He 
convinced the president that the 
country’s productivity could be greatly 
increased by “ rationalising ” the 
economy through collectivisation of 
both farming and commerce. The 
president agreed and the party appara¬ 
tus took in 'hand the task of persuading 
farmers and shopkeepers to join State 
co-operatives. Any resistance was met 
by strong-arm methods. This in turn 
was met by farmers killing their stock 
and ceasing to cultivate their land 
rather than give up their property and 
become state-paid labourers. There 
were many ugly incidents throughout 
the country and the mood of revolt 
became so Strong that the government’s 
nerve cracked. In 1969, Mr Ahmed 
Ben Salah was sacked, arrested, tried 
and sentenced to 10 years’ imprison¬ 
ment for misleading 'the president and 
putting the country on the road to 
ruin. While that possibly unfortunate 
minister paid the price of the presi¬ 
dent’s and, indeed, 'the Whole govern¬ 
ment’s error,, Mr Bourguiba agreed 
that the process towards state owner¬ 
ship should be reversed and that private 
enterprise should be given a greater 
freedom than at any 'time since inde¬ 
pendence. State marketing monopolies 
were disbanded ; farms, shops and 
cafes were returned to Their owners ; 
and private investors, both Tunisian 
and foreign, are now bring encouraged 
to take a stake in Tunisian enterprises, 
especially in light industry and the 
tourist business. Buit the government 
continues to control the major indus¬ 
tries, land taken over from foreign 
owners and about 40 per cent of the 
banking and insurance business. 
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With a population of iust over 501, 
of whom 1.2m are at school, Tunisia 
has a limited domestic maikefc. The 
population keeps on growling even 
though an eneigetic family planning 
campaign—which, thanks to the presi¬ 
dent, has the support of religious lead¬ 
ers—has reduced the increase in the 
birth-rate from 34 per cent to a more 
modest 2.6 per cent. (Emigration 
brought down the actual increase last 
year to 2.2 per cent.) Out of the work¬ 
ing force of 1.1m men and 300,000 
women, of whom over half work on 
the land, more than 350,000 are either 
without work or underemployed. Yet, 
in contrast with Morocco, agriculture 
provides only 10 per cent of the £np. 
But with only one all-year-round river, 
the Medjerda in the north, agriculture 
is constrained for lack of easily obtain¬ 
able water. Collectivisation gave it a 
severe knock and the floods of 1969 
another. Up to 1968 Tunisia could 
export both meat and wheat. Today 


it has to import both. 

Tunisia has never had difficulty in 
getting foreign aid. It receives 
more per head than any other country, 
but annual repayments now absorb 
more than a quarter of its own export 
earnings. In all its .undertakings Tunisia 
has somehow to 'balance the need for 
efficiency and viability—the watch¬ 
words of Mr Nouira—and the social 
needs of its people. State industries 
are lavishly overstaffed ; but to prune 
the labour force would be to swell the 
ranks of the unemployed. Tunisia's 
planners accept that the country must 
live with a higher percentage of unem¬ 
ployed than could l>e tolerated in 
Europe—the extended family system 
of the Arab world ensures that few 
actually go hungry'—and estimate that 
23 per cent of the gnp would have to 
be invested just to provide work for 
the new arrivals on die labour market. 
Even so, the provision of more jobs is 
the basis of all future planning. 


Beating a retreat 


Apart from the mining of phosphates 
and mineral ores, die French estab¬ 
lished little industry in Tunisia in the 
years of their rule. The country was 
regarded as a colonial sub-region, 
destined to export its raw materials 
and to import its manufactured goods 
from France. - I11 the first flush of 
independence, an enthusiastic determi¬ 
nation to change this image swamped 
careful economic calculations. The 
state set to with a will to create major 
industries—a steel plant, oil refinery, 
a phosphate complex, a paper factory 
and sugar refineries. It also set up 
textile, cement and foodstuff industries 
and car assembly plants. More sensiblv, 
perhaps, it began to lay the founda¬ 
tions for tourism. 

The weakness of the Tunisian indus¬ 
trial sector, now freely admitted by the 
government, is that it has been 
designed to satisfy the home market by 
providing substitutes for imported 
products. Protected by tariffs and 
enjoying a near monopoly in each 
field, the new industries have been 
cosseted. No spur has been applied to 
improve efficiency and to cut produc¬ 
tion costs. The point has now been 
reached where the small domestic 
market is saturated with Tunisian 
manufactured products and if there is 
to be any further expansion it will 
have to be into markets overseas. So 
the government is relaxing its formerly 
tight exchange controls and import 
restrictions and it is preparing new 


investment codes so as to encourage 
domestic industries to look abroad for 
custom and to induce foreign com¬ 
panies to enter Tunisia to manufac¬ 
ture or assemble products entirely for 
export. At the same time, it is dis¬ 
engaging itself front the textile and 
tourist industries, which it wants to 
leave to private enterprise. Its appa¬ 
rent intention is to own and manage 
only the basic industries connected 
with mining and energy. It is, in fact, 
retreating from state socialism with 
drums beating and colours flying. 

The government docs not even 
intend to ask for a shareholding in 
new industrial ventures. There has 
already been some response from over¬ 
seas investors, with American and 
German companies setting up clothing 
factories. Like the Moroccans, the 
Tunisians hope that their association 
with the EEC countries will act as an 
inducement for manufacturers to take 
advantage of the low cost of Tunisian 
labour for manufacturing and assem¬ 
bling products which require a big 
force of workers. They foresee j>ossi- 
bilities in this direction, for example, 
for the electronics industry*. 

Future plans for extending Tunisian 
industry are limited to the expansion 
of what already exists—oil refining, 
chemicals and cement. Oil was first 
found in 1964 at El Borma on the 
Algerian frontier. Production started 
two years later and this field and 
another small field at Douleb now 
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produce 4.1m tons a year. The El 
Borma find created some difficulties 
with Algeria, which claimed the field as 
its own, but finally the matter was 
settled in January, 1970, with an 
agreement that each country should 
exploit that part of the field within its 
own frontiers. The Algerian oil is taken 
by the French owned La Trapsa pipe¬ 
line to the Tunisian port of Skirra, but 
the Algerians plan to construct their 
own pipeline and take it through Hassi 
Messaoud to Skikda. 

The Tunisian refinery at Bizerta is 
jointly owned with Eni, the Italian 
company which is also involved at El 
Borma. It was originally constructed in 
1961 to refine oil from the Gulf but it 
now processes im cons of Tunisian 
crude oil, just sufficient to meet 
domestic demand. The re t of the 
crude oil is Tunisia's largest export. 
But it has now been decided to build 
a second refinery with a capacity of 
1.3m tons. Its products will be ex¬ 
ported and negotiations have already 
begun with French and Italian oil 
companies. At the same time, new 
explorations have yielded encouraging 
results. An off-shore field in the south 
promises to produce between ini and 
2m tons and 500,000 tons are likely 
to come from a land strike near 
Sfax. These finds should eventually 
make an important contribution to 
Tunisia's foreign exchange earnings. 

Heavy investment in equipment for 
the phosphate mines is expected to 
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raise production from the current 3m 
tons a year to 5m tons in 197^ The 
Tunisian phosphate is inferior in 
quality to the Moroccan and export 
markets are therefore easier if the 
phosphates are transformed into other 
chemicals. The chemical industry, now 
centred at Sfax with a phosphoric acid 
plant and superphosphate plant, is to 
be expanded, with another superphos¬ 
phate plant being built at Gabes. 
When it comes into operation, Tunisia 
will transform 1,3m tons of its own 
phosphates. 

The two cement factories, which 
until 1971 provided a good quantity of 
cement for export, are now only just 
meeting the domestic requirement of 
600,000 tons a year. So a third is to 
be constructed with a capacity of 
400,000 tons. The El Fouladh steel¬ 
works at Menzel-Bourguiba outside 
Bizerta is still a cause of pride among 
Tunisians, as it was the first integrated 
steel plant in the Maghreb ; but the 
planners now admit that it might have 
been better had it never been built. 
Using Tunisian ore it turns out about 
80,000 tons of reinforcing steel bars a 
year, more than Tunisia needs and at 
a greater cost than European products. 
All the coke for the furnaces has to be 
imported. One day, it might become 
part of an integrated steel industry in 
the Maghreb ; but until that day 
does dawn it will remain a white 
elephant. 

Olive oil exports are third in impor¬ 
tance to the Tunisian economy after 
crude oil and phosphates, and the 1972 


crop is expected to reach a record 
140,000 tons. The tourist industry, 
which is discussed elsewhere, offers 
great promise and allied to it are local 
craft industries. A national craft 
bureau has helped restore the old high 
standards of Tunisian craftwork and 
to revive private workshops throughout 
the country. About 112,000 people are 
now employed in various forms of 
craftwork from carpet-weaving, cera¬ 
mics and leatherwork to basket-making 
and silverwork. Sales would be higher 
if prices were lower but these crafts 
are still subject to a special tax 
designed to cover the cost of the 
original investment in setting up the 
local craft centres. 

This year’s prospects look good. Last 
year Tunisia’s gnp rose by 7.9 per cent, 
after a rate of less than 4 per cent a 
year in the previous decade, and the 
hope now is that it will rise by 8-11 per 
cent. The about turn in government 
policy from a tightly controlled 
economy to a more liberal approach 
has begun to pay off. The lines of 
state intervention have been drawn 
anew and the fanner, the businessman 
and the potential investor can be easier 
in their minds about the future. 

Investment plans for the next decade 
will call for a mounting figure of 
foreign loans and credits. Tunisian 
chann, the persuasiveness of the itin¬ 
erant foreign minister, the country’s 
stability and the retreat from state 
socialism make it unlikely that Tunisia 
will experience all that much difficulty 
in getting what it needs. 


Agriculture 

A long, slow job 


When the Maghreb countries became 
independent the first thing they had 
to do was to reorganise their agricul¬ 
ture. Each, to some degree, had been 
treated as a French kitchen garden. 
French settlers took over the best land 
and they grew the crops that France 
needed—cereals, wine and, later, citrus 
fruits. Over 75 per cent of die popula¬ 
tion lived in the rural aieas and 
depended on the land for their living. 
The peasants were poor and illiterate. 
The majority of them owned no land 
of their own. When the French left, 
agricultural production fell and the 
increase in population outpaced any 
improvement in output. Yet agricul¬ 
tural products were the base of each 
country’s exports. Most of the land 
was unirrigated and the crops were 
dependent on rainfall. So a year of 
drought was a body-blow to the whole 


economy. 

Each country is aiming to increase 
production and to change over to crops 
suitable for home consumption and for 
export. So natural water resources have 
to be harnessed for irrigation ; sugar- 
beet and soft-grain cereals for bread 
have to be grown. It also means that 
the dairy industry has to be developed 
and that aciyantage has to be taken of 
the early spring and warm autumns to 
grow vegetables and soft fruits for 
expoit. All this requires massive invest¬ 
ment in darns and irrigation schemes, 
in fertilisers and agricultural machinery, 
in research and above all in educating 
the fanner to use new methods of 
working his land. 

Morocco’s current four-year plan 
gives top priority to agriculture with 
investments totalling more than 2.5 bil¬ 
lion dirhams ($54om ; £20om). The 



bulk of the money is going on dam¬ 
building and the construction of hun¬ 
dreds of miles of concrete piping to 
carry the water to previously dry 
sectors. By the end of this year 22 dams 
should have been completed. It will 
take time before the fruits of this invest¬ 
ment are ripe, but there has already 
been an impressive increase in sugar- 
beet production. It is, however, easier 
to build a dam than to teach farmers 
how to use irrigated land. There is a 
good deal of criticism in Morocco about 
the fact that the land being irrigated is 
largely owned by the big landowners 
who acquired their farms from the 
French. The distribution of formerly 
French-owned land among the peasant 
farmers is one of the government’s 
declared aims, but it has come to little 
in practice. Last year troops were called 
out to quell a riot by peasants in the 
Gharb valley when land which they 
thought was being allotted to them 
went to an absentee landlord instead. 

One of the first promises made by 
the Ben Bella government in Algeria 
was that there would be a radical 
agrarian reform. It took nine years for 
it to appear—in January, 1972. The 
Boumedienne government’s proposals 
are grandly entitled the Agrarian 
Revolution. They envisage substantial 
investments not only directly in agri¬ 
culture but in the improvement of the 
standard of living throughout the 
countryside. But, undoubtedly, its most 
important proposal concerns land 
reform. The basic idea is a somewhat 
surprising one for a country so wedded 
to socialism.- It is that the land should 
be given to the families which work it. 
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"El Warak" 

SOCIETE TUNISIENNE 
DE PAPIER ALFA 
(SOTUPALFA) 

6, Avenue Habib Bourguibe 
TUNIS 


"Cellulose" 

SOCIETE NATIONALE 
TUNISIENNE DE 
CELLULOSE 

6, Avenue Habib Bourguiba 
TUNIS 

Usines A Kasserine 

PAPIERS ET CELLULOSE 
D'ALFA DE KASSERINE 

— Papiet bouffant, support de couche, 
duplicateur et tous autres papiers 
d'impresston Acriture A base d'alfa. 

— Cellulose blanchie d'alfa. 
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To provide the small farmers with land, 
the big landlords, the absentee land- 
owners and the state itself will give up 
what they now own The new, small 
landowners will be oiganised into 
co-operatives through which they will 
purchase machinery, seeds and ferti¬ 
lisers and sell their produce. The self- 
managed farms, which were taken over 
by the workers when the French left, 
will remain as they are. 

The Algerian government is embark- 


energy and money has been devoted 
to sinking wells. Agricultural produc¬ 
tion has been rising since 1969 when 
the experiment in forcing fanners to 
join co-operativcs was abandoned. But 
other factors such as the wider use of 
fertilisers, credits for small farmers, 
better seed and the growth of the agri¬ 
cultural advisory service, which now 
has 70 engineers and 500 technicians 

Education 


touring the country, have played their 
part. But the Tunisians face the same 
basic problem as the Moroccans~~and 
the Algerians will have to face it too. 
This is the inborn resistance of the small 
farmer to any change in his traditional 
methods. It will be a long, slow job to 
get the farmers of the Maghreb to go 
in for intensive cultivation. 

Both Morocco and Algeria have 
unusual schemes to help the country¬ 
side. In Morocco roadbuilding and irri¬ 
gation work is offered to unemployed 
or underemployed men, who are then 
paid half in cash and half in flour 
supplied by the United States for the 
purpose. In Algeria all army conscripts, 
after six months’ military training, 
spend 18 months doing work to benefit 
the countryside. The majority, who are 
unskilled, work on construction projects 
with picks and shovels, but the skilled 
and professional men are sent to work 
where they are most needed. So doc¬ 
tors and dentists spend 18 months in 
die country villages ; university gradu¬ 
ates may find themselvts in local 
administration offices or at desks in 
one of the state companies ; and tech¬ 
nicians may go back to the job they 
were doing before—but at army rates 
of pay. One motive behind the scheme 
is to make every Algerian feel he is 
involved in the country’s race for 
development. 


ing on several research programmes for 
which A hopes to get the benefit of 
American, Canadian and Australian 


Tomorrow's men 


experience. It wants to find out what 
seeds, fertilisers and cattle will do best 
on the dry Algerian soil. It is also 
developing vegetable-growing in the 
Saharan oases. Over the past two years 
15m tons of vegetables were grown in 
the Sahara for export and the effects 
of this new sounc of income on the 
lives of the inhabitants have been more 
important than the foreign currentv 
earned. Mexican-tvpe wheat seed is now 
being widely used and it is estimated 
that the country will he self-suppoitim: 
in cereals bv 1982 Mam of the vine¬ 
yards are being turned over to cereals 
now the French have stopped then huge 
purchases of Algerian wine. However, 
the development of a dairy industry 
is at a very early stage. 

Tunisia, by contrast, has first-'lavs 
dairy herds in the valley of the rivei 
Medjerda and makes butter and 
cheeses of the camenihert type 
indistinguishable from what can 
be got in France. The valley is the 
main irrigated area, given over to model 
farming of all kinds. Elsewhere much 


In their development plans all three 
countries of the Maghreb place tre¬ 
mendous emphasis on education and 
vocational training. They all take pride 
in their successes and they all like to 
cite figures to show how much they 
are spending on their young people. 
Both Tunisia and Algeria claim to 
spend a third of their budgets on edu¬ 
cation and Morocco a quarter Tuni¬ 
sia prides itself on devoting 55 per 
cent of its development budget to edu¬ 
cation, health and social affairs and 
the Algerians think that they are doing 
well in allocating 40 per cent to edu¬ 
cation and welfare. In fact, as develop¬ 
ing countries, they had no alternative 
but to allot a high proportion of their 
national resources to these purposes. 

Morocco, with a population of 
13 ym, now has 1.2m children in 
primary schools, 300,000 at secondary 
schooh, 7,000 in technical schools and 
14,000 at the university. Tunisia, with 
a population of only just over 5m, 
has 1.2m voung people at school, 
college 01 university, which represents 


80 per cent of the 6 to 20 age group. 
Algeria, /with a population of 14.7m, 
started later and with less on which 
to build. But it now has about 2m 
children in primary schools, 300,000 
in secondary schools and 22,000 in its 
three universities and higher education 
centres. Ten years ago the figures were 
300,000, 35,000 and 1,000 respectively. 

The construction of new schools and 
the like has always been a heavy task 
(Algeria, for example, is still building 
1 1 secondary schools a year at the cost 
of £mi each) ; but the most crucial 
problem is to provide enough teachers. 
The French have waded in to help, 
so that today m Morocco there are 

7.500 French teachers, in Tunisia 

3.500 and in Algeria 4,300. Algeria 
alone has looked farther afield and 
employs about 5,000 teachers from 
Middle Eastern countries. Morocco and 
Tunisia have preferred to keep the 
education of their young out of the 
hands of their fellow Arabs. But all 
three countries are intent on providing 
their own national teachers as quickly 
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as possible and students who go in fox 
teacher-training receive bigger grants. 

For the moment, however, educa¬ 
tion still turns on the presence of 
French teachers. This gets in the way 
of another aim : to make Arabic the 
language of the schools in all three 
countries. The Moroccans set about 
this .process far too hastily by teaching 
only Arabic in the primary schods. 
They then found that pupils had to 
begin to learn French when they 
entered secondary school. Now it has 
become an established practice in each 
country that primary school pupils 
begin to learn French after two years 
at school so that they are equipped to 
study under French teachers when 
they move on to the secondary schools. 
Certain secondary school and univer¬ 
sity subjects are already being taught 
in Arabic and eventually the hope is 
that tne whole curriculum will be. 

In each country there is now an 
unsatisfied thirst for learning English. 
The classes that are available are 
booked out well in advance. The 
Algerian government, particularly, is 
keen to encourage young people to 
learn a language other than French 
and some ministers openly express 
their wish to see English become 
Algeria’s second language. It hopes 
that the British Government will give 
help to establish a large English lan¬ 
guage institute in Algiers. Since trade 
to some extent follows language it 
could be a worthwhile investment. 

As well as inheriting French as a 
second language, all three countries 
have inherited the French baccalaureat 
educational system. The emphasis 
this philosophy of education places on 
building up a u whole man ” and its 
requirement that university entrants 
pass the baccalaureat before specialis¬ 
ing may be admirable for France ; and 
it certainly was in tune with the origi¬ 
nal idea of creating a small Moslem 
elite in the North African protec¬ 
torates. But this system is a luxury the 
Maghreb countries cannot yet afford. 
They do need professional men with a 
wide general education but they also 
need technicians for industry and 
agriculture who need to specialise 
early in their educational career. 

The Algerians already allow certain 
students to enter the scientific facul¬ 
ties at the universities by special ex¬ 
amination and in each country there 
are technical institutes and trade 
schools in which boys specialise before 
they have completed the full second¬ 
ary school cycle and passed the bacca¬ 
laureat. The Algerian government 
offers higher grants to students enter¬ 


It all begins in the kindergarten 

ing the scientific faculties and already 
half the Algerian university students 
are studying the sciences. The eventual 
aim is to raise this proportion to 75 
per cent. The Moroccan government, 
less generous with giants than the 
others, offers scholarships only to 
science students and those training to 
be teachers. But higher education will 
get a boost when the American 
university to be established at Tangier 
starts up. 

'Hie drop-out rate from the educa¬ 
tional system is highest in Morocco. 
The reason is largely financial, for, 
although attendance at classes is free, all 
hooks have to be paid for and this 
is too great a burden for many famil¬ 
ies when their children get to secondary 
school. In Algeria books are hired at 
the cost of one dinar (8|p) per book 
per year and grants are also made for 
school clothing. If a boy has the^ability 
to carry on, the state will provide the 
means. It needs every trained man it 
can produce. All those at university are 
supported. Tunisia, too, is generous. It 
grants some form of financial help to 
50,000 schoolchildren and students and 
65 per cent of the students at univer¬ 
sity are there on scholarships. As 
a result, Tunisia can now claim that 
50 per cent of its population is literate. 

Tunisia has done more than the 
others in providing education for 
women. It has a higher proportion 
of girls in the schools than either 
Morocco or Algeria and it is making 
rapid strides in teaching the country’s 
women about home hygiene and child 


care. This is linked to a family plan¬ 
ning campaign that has the full back¬ 
ing of the religious leaders in Tunisia. 
Advice, contraceptive devices and, in 
certain cases, abortions are free. 

The Moroccan government also 
officially supports family planning and 
it fully recognises the need to limit 
the rise in the birth-rate. But relig¬ 
ious leaders in Morocco are still reluc¬ 
tant tto lend thdir support. The 
Algerians alone have hesitated to make 
family planning a matter of policy. 
President Boumedienne, a bachelor 
and, reputedly, a staunch believer, has 
given no lead. It must be left, he says, 
to each individual. In fact, the Alger¬ 
ians seem to be clinging to the belief 
that their economic programme of 
full-scale industrialisation will require 
further growth in the population. All 
Algerian girls can attend school as 
freely as their brothers ; but when 
there are not enough places it is the 
girls who have to give way to the 
boys. Eventually, Algerian women will 
play as full a part in the national life 
as Tunisian women do now, but the 
process will be slower. Today, they 
still largely confine themselves to their 
houses and hide behind their veils. 
That has something to do with Moslem 
conservatism and a natural desire, 
strengthened during the French 
occupation, to retain Moslem culture 
and customs ; .but it is also a fact thalt 
President Boumedienne has not shown 
the same active interest in the future 
role of women as * has President 
Bourguiba of Tunisia. 
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Tourism 


Space in the sun 


The countries of the Maghreb have 
one invaluable asset—space in the sun. 
Two of them, Morocco and Tunisia, 
are putting a lot of effort and cash 
into exploiting it. They want the 
foreign tourists because they so badly 
need the foreign exchange they bring. 
The tourists also create abundant work. 
For every two new hotel beds one 
extra pair of hands is needed. Algeria 
wants tourists too but is not pushing 
so hard for them because its need for 
foreign currency is less. 

Yet despite everything that has been 
done in Morocco and Tunisia in build¬ 
ing hotels and tourist villages the 
tourist centres are no more than a few 
specks on the Maghreb’s 2,300-mile 
coastline. There is room for infinite 
expansion and no fear—as there is in 
Europe—of the supply of waiters, 
cooks, countcr-clerks and bellboys dry¬ 
ing up. And the Maghreb has a lot 
more to offer than sun, sea and beaches 
for the summer visitors For the winter 
there are warm descr t regions with 
luxury oasis hotels ; skiing in the High 
Atlas ; hunting and shooting ; even 
swimming in southern Morocco. In 
each country there are fine Islamic 
cities and Roman sites well worth visit¬ 
ing. But the national tourist offices 
should stamp firmly on foreign travel 
agents who promise winter sun in the 
Mediterranean resorts from Tangiers 
to Turns. These resorts, it is true, have 
their warm, sunny days in the winter 
but it is just as likely to be wet and 



Still-life in Morocco 


windy. 

While all three governments are 
keen in differing degrees to attract 
the tourists, they are also anxious to 
preserve the character of their ancient 
cities. Western tourists out to enjoy 
themselves tend to import a way of 
life that is perhaps even more permis¬ 
sive than they would live at home. 
Inevitably, this creates tensions in a 
society with different customs and a 
more rigid code of conduct. One 
Moroccan eye is on the tourists’ 
pockets: the other is on the morals of 
its own youth. 

The Moroccans and Tunisians work 
hard to provide the sort of entertain¬ 
ment that Europeans expect—disco¬ 
theques, night-clubs and cabarets 
featuring national dancing and singing. 
But cafe life sometimes lacks colour 
because the evening turn-out is almost 
exclusively male. The young men in 
the tourist areas mix readily with the 
visitors because they find that certain 
European women—even some twice 
their age—are not averse to their 
company and favours. They also know 
that some western men can be similarly 
enticed by youthful charm. What these 
young men have still to learn is that the 
majority of the tourists are not 
particularly interested in their physical 
attributes and greatly dislike being 
pestered on the beaches and in the 
streets. 

Bargaining over price in the Arab 
souks is part of the way of life, but 
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the traders in Morocco and Tunisia 
who clamour to sell their craftware 
to the tourists are in danger of killing 
the goose. It has become an almost 
established practice for them to ask 
about three times the real value for 
any article and many a tourist turns 
away empty-handed, wearied bv the 
long, hot process of haggling. Even 
when he gives in and hands over the 
money, he goes away with an uneasy 
feeling that he has been cheated. More 
government-run craft shops in the 
main tourist centres with clearh 
marked, non-negotiable and reasonable 
prices might deter the stallholders 
from gross profiteering. 

Morocco and Tunisia can claim to 
have succeeded in putting themselves 
on the world’s tourist map. In both 
countries the state led the way by 
providing the necessary infrastructure 
and by building and managing hotels. 
Both governments are now attempting 
to induce both domestic and foreign 
concerns to take the lead in investment 
by offering them grants and favourable 
credits. In Tunisia the government, 
together with international and foreign 
banking and commercial interests, has 
created a company, Cofitour, which 
aims to expand the tourist industry' by 
giving investors financial and technical 
help. In Morocco the government acts 
in much the same way through the 
investment banks. 

The Moroccans hope to reach the 
magic figure of im tourists in a year at 
the end of this year. The 2m figure 
they reckon should be reached in 1977. 
The cholera scare in Spain and the July 
events at Skirat plainly had some effect 
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Not quite in step 


on the 1971 figures as the increase over 
the previous year was nowhere near the 
so per cent recorded in 1970. Never¬ 
theless, total tourist receipts were 
appreciably higher, amounting to 
nearly $7om. The present four-year 
plan calls for a total investment of 
$36010 and the addition of nearly 
15,000 beds. 

The Tunisians have set themselves 
a more modest target— 1.5m 
tourists by 1980, which is just im 
more than came last year. Although in 
both Morocco and Tunisia the majority 
of the hotels are in the luxury class, 
the bulk of the tourists arrive on 
cut-price package tours. (In Tunisia 
only 20 per cent pay the full rate for 
bed and board.) Although the hotel 
owners welcome the chance to keep 
their hotels open during the winter the 
extremely low winter rates forced on 
them by tour-operators are worrying 
the governments, for unless the hotels 
have a reasonable profit potential inves¬ 
tors will be scared away. The future 
trend will almost certainly be to build 
more hotels in the middle price range, 
coupled with greater efforts to en¬ 
courage individual tourists by emphasis¬ 
ing that Morocco and Tunisia have 
more to offer than the beaches 
frequented by the package crowd. 
The Tunisians should also consider 
some tax concessions for car-hire firms 
('hire-cars are now prohibitively expen¬ 
sive) and some relaxation in currenc) 
restrictions for tourists. 

The Algerians have not entirely 
ignored their tourist industry, but it 
comes well below pipelines, factories, 
schools and hospitals in their planning 
priorities. In 1967 it was decided to 
create 16,000 beds by 1970 and a 
further 9,000 by the end of 1973, 
giving a total of 35,000. The seaside 
tourist centres are near Algiers and an 
the Tunisian and Moroccan frontiers 
(which gives tourists in either of the 
neighbouring countries die chance to 
sample Algeria as well). But prices are 
very high. Algerian wages and social 
security contributions are far higher 
than in Turfisia and Morocco and 
imported food and drink are extremely 
expensive. Some Algerians take the 
moral view that tourists from developed 
countries should not expect to holiday 
m underdeveloped countries at far 
less expense than they could at home. 
But they may possibly be under¬ 
estimating the general usefulness of 
welcoming foreign visitors to their 
Shores. It is only through such visitors 
that a country (gets itself known as a 
plare with nothing to hide—and an 
attractive place to be in. 


The countries of the Maghreb do not 
speak with a common voice either on 
die Arab-Israeli conflict or on 
broader matters of foreign policy. 
Although their distant and recent pasts 
have been so much alike, the differ¬ 
ences in their political structures and 
in the personalities of their heads of 
state make it impossible for them to 
do so. 

King Hassan of Morocco, as a 
descendant of the Prophet and the 
religious leader of his people, is deeply 
committed to the Arab cause since, 
in his eyes, it is the cause of Islam. 
Yet, of all the Arab countries, Morocco 
has taken the most care to observe the 
Islamic tradition of protecting 
minorities. In the second world war 
Mohammed V, for example, refused to 
implement the anti-Jewish policies of 
the Vichy government and it may be no 
coincidence that when an anti-corrup¬ 
tion drive got under way in Morocco 
last September die Jews alleged to be 
involved were out of the country. 
Naturally enough, King Hassan feels 
closest to his fellow Arab monarchs and 
his sympathies in the struggle between 
the Palestinians and Jordan lie firmly 
with King Hussein. Inevitably, too, he 
sides with the more traditional, con¬ 
servative regimes in inter-Arab 
quarrels. 

President Bourguiba has refused to 
let himself and his countrymen be 
bliuded to reality by being part of the 
Arab world. Consistently he has told 
his fellow Arabs that Israel exists and 
that it will continue to do so. So he 
has urged them to come to terms with 
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the facts. He refused to follow meekly 
in President Nassers wake, taking 
Tunisia out of the Arab League for 
five years. Both the Tunisian president 
and King Hassan a^e bound to keep a 
weather-eye on then relations with the 
United States, for they both depend 
greatly on its aid. But President Bour¬ 
guiba took the risk of offending his 
patron by refusing to support the 
Americans in the United Nations vote 
on China. 

Fiom the day of then independence 
the Algerians have deliberately put 
themselves, and consciously seen them¬ 
selves as being, in the vanguard of the 
world's “ liberation ” movements. Ben 
Bella appeared to see himse’f as the 
Fidel Castro of Africa, touring the 
socialist countries to receive then 
acclaim and elicit their aid while feed¬ 
ing his people With revolutionary 
slogans. President Boumedienne’s style 
is different hut Algeria's proclaimed 
desire to help all people struggling for 
independence against colonialist powers 
remains unaltered. In that, the 
Algerians are the creatures of their own 
bitter past. 

So they see the Palestinians as fight¬ 
ing for the liberation of their home¬ 
land. This is the ciux of the Algerian 
attitude to the Middle East crisis: 
unless Egypt, and Israel's other Arab 
neighbours, are to support the Pales¬ 
tinians to the hilt, the Algerians want 
no part in what they regard as half- 
measures, such as getting the Israelis 
out of Sinai. This attitude does not 
go down well in Cairo or Damascus. 
Nor is it entirely accepted at its face 
value bv the Palestinians themselves, 
for they suspect it is a device for the 
Algerians to do nothing while they 
concentrate on their own economic 
development programme. The Algerian 
government’s support for Pakistan over 
the Bangladesh issue is another 
example of where its priorities lie. The 
Algerians saw rhe dispute as a matter 
of altering a state's accepted frontiers 
and not as an issue of 10m refugees 
wanting to return to their homes. The 
Palestinians will have noted thi.s. 

Above all else, the Algerians wish 
to preserve stability in the Maghreb. 
So it comes as no surprise that Presi¬ 
dent Boumedienne was among the first 
to congratulate King Hassan on his 
escape from assassination. The Algerian 
government is determined to prevent 
any repetition of the 1963 frontier war 
with Morocco, though it is uneasily 
aware that the seeds for further dis- 



agreement with that country already 
lie scattered on the soil of the Spanish 
Sahara. Morocco claims this territory 
as its own. It does not want to see the 
phosphate deposits there—a potential 
source of keen competition with its 
own phosphate industry—in *my other 
hands. At the same time, the Maure¬ 
tanians do not want to see the Spanish 
Sahara incorporated into Morocco, 
thus bringing the Moroccan army down 
along their own border. The Algerians 
are also anxious that Morocco should 
be kept out and suggest the 40,000 
nomads living there should determine 
their own future. The Spanish indi¬ 
cated in 1967 that they agreed to a 
UN proposal that a referendum should 
l>e held, but since then they have said 
nothing and have continued to develop 
the phosphate mines. But in January 
the Spanish foreign minister, Sr Lopez 
Bravo, made a sudden visit to the 
Mauretanian president. The Algerians, 
who have ideas of gas pipelines running 
from their gasfields through Morocco 
and Spain into Europe, want to offend 
no one and are determined to play it 
cool. 

Despite all the signs that President 
Boumedienne’s foreign policy is pri¬ 
marily directed to keeping Algeria clear 
of entanglements while it concentrates 
on economic development, the Moroc¬ 
cans remain suspicious and wary of 
their neighbour. They were particularly 
worried when Algeria turned to the 
Soviet Union to equip and train its 
armed forces after their poor showing 
in the 1963 frontier war. In turn, King 
Ilassan looked to the French and 
Americans to strengthen his armed 
forces. Today, it is estimated the 
Moroccan and Algerian forces are 
roughly on a par. About 1,000 Russian 


This survey was written by Michael 
Wall in collaboration with Sue Dearden. 
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advisers are attached to the Algerian 
forces while the Moroccans are helped 
by about 800 American and 800 
French instructors (who, quite deliber¬ 
ately, keep well in the background). The 
Moroccans are particulary sensitive 
about the American communications 
centre at Kenitra. It is now guarded 
by Moroccans and the American ser¬ 
vice personnel never appear in uniform. 
In Algeria the Russians enjoy certain 
port facilities but they have to get 
Algerian permission before bringing 
naval vessels in. The Algerians always, 
in fact, keep a close eye on Russian 
activities. 

The young officers in both the 
Moroccan and Algerian armies are 
well-trained (with a large number of 
the Algerians having had a four-yea 1 
spell in Russia). The forces in both 
countries depend on highly trained 
non-commissioned officers ; the bulk 
of men are conscripts. After six 
months’ intensive military training the 
conscripts spend the next year doing 
other jobs. In Morocco many learn 
to work in hotels ; in Algeria they work 
in the countryside. The Algerians 
spend about 10 per cent of their budget 
on their armed forces, which total 
about 57,000 men, and the Moroccans 
somewhat more on theirs, which num¬ 
ber around 50,000 men. 

For the Tunisians it is a matter of 
pride that they spend under 8 per cent 
of their budget on their armed forces, 
whfich total only about 25,000 men. 
The Tunisian army plays a smaller role 
in the nation’s life than the Moroccan 
and Algerian armies do. So, whatever 
takes place after President Bourguiba, 
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there is little likelihood that 
any group of Tunisian officers will 
intervene. In Algeria the armed forces 
are under the direct control of the 
president who is also minister of 
defence and secretary-general of the 
ministry too. Army officers are on the 
Revolutionary Council, Che country’s 
highest authority, and although the 
national and regional governments are 
run by civilians the army provides the 
basis of power for President Boumedi- 
enne and his administration. Whatever 
happens in the future in Algeria, the 
army cannot but have a powerful say. 

In Morocco, the role of the army 
could well be even more decisive. 
Although the senior officers are believed 
to have settled down again after the 
events of last July, when the armed 
forces were left with only three 
generals, the attitude of the younger 
officers towards die regime is uncertain 
and unpredictable. They may have 
been mollified by the recent increases 
in pay ; but it is known that many are 
of the opinion that they have become 
too cut off from the Moj ocean people 
and that they should be playing a more 
active role in the country’s develop¬ 
ment. If this feeding becomes more 
widespread in the officer corps, King 
Hassan can never be certain how much 
he dare rely on the army’s continuing 
support. Over 1,000 officers and nco’s 
were tried for their part in the Skirat 
afFair. The accused claimed they 
acted on orders from senior officers, 
and on March 2nd all but 73 were 
acquitted. The result of the trial will 
have done something towards raising 
the army’s morale. 



Mr Kosygin is interested in more than steel in Algeria 
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Uneasy trio 

When they were struggling for 
independence, many Moroccan, 
Algerian and Tunisian leaders 
cherished the belief that when the 
Frendh left they would be able to 
co-operate dosely with one another in 
the fight to develop their countries. 
Scone went so far as to envisage a 
united Maghreb in which the member- 
oountries would be joined in some form 
of federation. This idea was discussed 
in 1958 by representatives of the 
Moroccan and Tunisian governments 
and (the Algerian govemment-in-exlile 
But four years passed before the 
Algerians won their independence and 
by that time it was obvious that 
Algeria’s political structure was going 
to be so unlike its neighbours’ that any 
form of political union was out of the 
question. 

Even so, it was also clear to many 
that it would make much more sense 
to plan each country’s economic 
development within the broad frame¬ 
work of the whole Maghreb. In 1964 
the economic ministers of Morocco, 
Algeria, Tunisia and Libya met to dis¬ 
cuss the possibilities of co-operation and 
left behind them a Permanent Con¬ 
sultative Committee on the Maghreb 
(CPCM) which has operated in Tunis 
since then. Its job is to make studies 
of projects proposed by the ministers. 
The office shelves bulge with its 
reports ; but very little notice has been 
taken of them. The sad fact is that 
although everyone pays lip-service to 
Maghreb co-operation and ministers 
express pious expectations about how 
dose it will become one day, the cur¬ 
rent national development plans and 
the ones now being drawn up are com¬ 
pletely unrelated to one another. 

In 1970, Libya officially dissociated 
itself from the Maghreb by pulling out 
of the CPCM. Colonel Qaddafi had 
decided that Libya’s future lay in 
co-operation with the Arab countries 
to dtts east. This has not caused much 
distress to the other members and, 
indeed, it has brightened the prospects 
for closer ties between them. Colonel 
Qaddafi rashly supported the officers 
who tried to overthrow King Hassan. 
As a result Morocco broke off diplo¬ 
matic relations with Libya. There are 
indications that President Child 
Daddah of Mauretania is trying 
to draw his country into the Maghreb 
dub, but until the problem of the 
Spanish Sahara is cleared up it is 
doubtful whether Mauretania w 4 H 
identify itself fully with the Maghrdb. 


The CPCM is continuing to make 
its studies and its members from all 
three countries are optimistic that one 
day their governments will decide to 
act. The reports being prepared cover 
the possibilities of co-ordinating the 
planning and construction of roads, 
railways and airports so that this 
infrastructure can be laid out to facili¬ 
tate the movement of goods and people 
among the three countries. Co-opera¬ 
tion in the tourist business is also on 
the list. There has been an agreement 
in principle that a new airline, Aar 
Maghreb, should be established to fly 
the international routes, but no one 
quite knows where the money is going 
to come from to buy its aircraft. 

One of the most important studies 
is how to co-ordinate the infrastructure 
of energy. Electricity, oil and gas 
could be sujxplicd more rationally 
across national frontiers. Both Tunisia 
and Morocco need Algerian gas for 
their industries and Algeria may need 
to run its gas pipes over Morocco and 
Tunisia to supply Europe. These are 
complex problems but solutions could 
be found in an atmosphere of complete 
trust. There are also possibilities for 
the three countries >to develop a com¬ 
mon export policy for their agricul¬ 
tural produce, olives and wine rather 
than competing against one another in 
the foreign markets. They have agreed 
on an export price for esparto grass 
(allfa) and the committee is trying to 
work out how this could be extended 
to other products. 

Morocco and Tunisia have special 
agreements with the EEC which have 
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to be renewed—and, they hope! 
expanded—this year, and Algeria, 
which has secured a complicated 
interim agreement, 1$ still pressing the 
EEC to reach long-term agreement with 
it There seems to be a strong case 
for the three countries to act in concert 
and attempt to negotiate similar terms. 
Each country would lienefit if they 
could agree to share one another’s 
facilities for training certain specialists. 
They could also act togethei in nego¬ 
tiations with foreign countries on the 
numbers of Maghrebi workers who can 
be employed abroad 

Action on some of these ideas, which 
are being worked on by the CPCM, 
could be taken without prejudice to 
the outcome of discussions on the 
thorniest problem of all—a common 
market for the Maghreb Here the 
difficulties appear insurmountable. Hie 
Algerians are adamant that they are not 
prepared to jeopardise their plans for 
their own industries by allowing in 
dheaper products from Morocco or 
Tunisia. Their point is that such pro¬ 
ducts are Moroccan and Tunisian in 
name only—they are really foreign 
products which have been assembled 
in these countries. There is no question 
but that Algeria's own products will 
be more expensive and possibly, in the 
early Stages at least, inferior in quality. 
A common market for manufactured 
products in the Maghreb would in one 
blow, in the Algerians’ view, under¬ 
mine their industrialisation programme. 

But the Moroccans and Tunisians, 
who are encouraging foreign firms to 
make use of their cheap labour to 
assemble their products, are naturally 
anxious to see the home market ex¬ 
tended to the 34m inhabitants of the 
Maghreb. When Algeria’s industries are 
fully developed and it is seeking wider 
markets it may feel confident enough to 
face the competition that a common 
market would bring. But that is a good 
number of years a/way. And when 
Algeria feels strong enough to open its 
frontiers to foreign products will the 
Tunisians and Moroccans then fear 
that a common market would open 
the way for complete Algerian 
economic domination ? 

Fezhaps it is far 'too soon to think 
in terms of Maghrebi unity, whether 
political or economic. All three coun¬ 
tries are desperately poor. Much can 
be done to prepare the ground; 
mutual trust and respect oan be 
strengthened ; bilateral agreements oan 
be multiplied. But until each country 
is standing firmly on its own fed 
the Maghreb’s unity will remain an 
ideal for the future. 


There^s only oneloMnelmaster. Advanced 

For full details of Advance Washroom Services, please contact: 

Advance Linen Services Limited 

Head Office • 77/83 Upper Richmond Road, Putney, London SW15 2TDTelephone 01-789 6571 Telex 23431 


The‘no hands’phone 


This is the phone that leaves you with both 
hands free to take notes, search through 
papers or refer to plans and drawings while 
you’re using it. It’s called the Loudspeaking 
Telephone 4 and can be connected to 
exchange lines and many extension 
systems. It sits a foot or two away from 
you on your desk and you simply 
talk towards it. 

For conferences 

Its loudspeaker and microphone are 
powerful and sensitive enough for others 
around you to hear easily what is said 
and to add their comments in normal 
tones. You can cut off the microphone too, 
for confidential asides that the 
other end should not hear. 


“Ybu’ll get through 
work quicker with 
a‘no hands’phone.’ 



For privacy 

Lifting the built-in ordinary handset 
automatically cuts off the loudspeaker 
and sensitive microphone and leaves 
you with a normal phone. 

Expensive? 

Not as expensive as it looks. The additional 
charge for connecting it to direct lines 
or a wide variety of extension systems is 
only £3 and the extra rental (minimum 
term one year only) works out at 
less than 60p a week. 

For further information 

Ask your secretary to send for our colour 
brochure. All she has to do is ring the operator, 
ask for Freefone 888 and „/fWck 
speak to Telephone Sales. lr©S>lt w]flifl©S 
Or fill in this coupon. Telecommunications 


To Mr. Gerry Green, Post Office Telecommunications, 
Marketing Dept. (Mk.2.3.1.), Cheapside House, 

138 Cheapside. London EC2V 6JH. 

Tell me more about the 'no hands’ phone. 

□ Please send me your literature 

□ Please arrange for your representative 
to contact me. 


Name ... . 
Position.. 
Company 
Address. 


..Phone No.. 
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Y.K.K • begins production of zippers in England, too 



Y.K.K. boasts the world's largest production volume and the greatest variety of 
zippers in the world today. 

Y.K.K. established a local zipper manufacturing company in New York, U.S.A., in 
1960, and another one in Sneek, Netherlands, in 1964. Y.K.K. zippers are now being 
produced in 21 countries of the world by Y.K.K. — invested companies. 


YOSHIDA KOGYO K.K. 

1, Kanda Izumi cho, Chiyoda ku, Tokyo, Japan 

YKK has affiliated companies in the following 21 countries 

ENGLAND* YKK Fssteners (U K ) Ltd , London Runcorn/THE NETHERLANDS* Yoshlda (Nederland) N.V.,Sneek, Yoshlda-Have Verkoopkantoo Rotterdam 
/ GERMANY* Yoahlda (Deutschland) G M.B H„ Monchengladbach, Munchen. Stuttgart Berlin. Offenbach / FRANCE: Yoahlda-France, Bondy / ITALY. 
Yoatilda Foasanete S P.A., Prarolo / BELGIUM Yoahlda-Belglum N.V., Gent / SPAIN: Yoahlda Espanola S.A., Barcelona / U.S.A. Yoahlda International 
lnc. v New York, Dallas, Atlanta, Boston YKK Zipper (California) Inc., Los Angeles, YKK Zipper (SEA) Inc., Seattle. YKK Zipper (llllnolae) Inc., Niles. YKK 
Zipper Co.. Inc, Miami / CANADA. YKK Zipper Co., Canada Ltd., Montreal. Toronto / EL SALVADOR: Yoahlda do el Salvador S.A., San Salvador/ 
COSTA RICA. Yoahlda do Coata Rica Ltda, San Jose / TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO* YKK Zipper (W.l.) Ltd., Port of Spain /ECUADOR: Ecuadorian Agency 
for Foreign Firms. Guayaquil AUSTRALIA* YKK Australia Pty. Ltd., Sydney/ NEW ZEALAND: Slldefaat(N.Z )Ltd., Auckland/HONG KONG* YKK Zip¬ 
per Co.,(H.K.)Ltd , Kowloon /THAILAND Union industries Corp., Ltd , Bangkok /MALAYSIA: Malayon Zips Sdn., Bhd., Johore Bahru /SINGAPORE: YKK 
Zipper (S’Pore) Private Ltd., Jurong Town /KOREA: Korea Zipper Co., Ltd., Seoul /TAIWAN* Taiwan Zipper Co., Ltd., Chungaan N Chung LI 

BeuloiPiirms • zipper of Delrln*RfUio zippers • 

*Du Pont Trade Mark (Nylon) g (Polyester) 




ACCOUNTANT 

I am the fellow who does the accounts 
H riling out cheques for colossal amounts . 

Investing our surplus—now we*re in profit 
Millions and millions , l think nothing of it. 

C ountmg the shillings* instead of the pence 
Now that we*re not paying high London rents . 

H e moved up to W ashington two years ago 
H e should have come sooner, hut we didn't know 
Hon pleasant it is to he out of the murk 
And not to be worn out in just getting to work 
Or training new staff how to write a good letter 
Here they stay longer — efficiency's better. 

And they live in good houses—quite close by the path 
Not in rooms or bedsitters or sharing a bath . 

Some come in b\ car- - there's parking to spare 
And some of them walk for a breath of fresh air . 

We keep a good garden—the roses are splendid 
And we potter about when the day's work has ended . 

And as weekend approaches my wife never fails 
To suggest that we go to the IMes or the Dales . 

And one of the things that we like to do most 
Is to amble along the Northumbria coast. 

So you in the City in black bowler hat 
Crowding for this and queuing for that 
Tell your Hoard to pack up and get out of the mess 
Come up to H ashington — here's the address . 

Mr. H S Holley , General Manager, Washington Development Corporation , 
Ihworth Hall, Washington, County Durham Telephone Washington 463591. 

*Prr decimal Urm for five new peine 
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WASHINGTON DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


P v Kppp this It cpai told series and a hundred years from 
now will bi dvaltidhlt antique 


EnquiriPMo WS Holley USWORTH HAIL 
WASHINGTON 







Just what kind of Ireland do 
the gunmen want? 


The warfare in Northern Ireland has 
not lost its capacity to shock and 
horrify, but the incidents are now so 
frequent they have become the perish¬ 
able stuff of daily headlines. Last 
Saturday’s lunchtime explosion in a 
Belfast restaurant, in which two girls 
died and 136 people were injured, was 
followed by one on Monday, near a 
cinema in (the city, which produced 
another 50-odd casualties. Such bomb¬ 
ings are everyday events in the 
province. So are the murders of 
security men and civilians. These are 
the evidence that, six months after the 
return of internment, the IRA is far 
from crushed. Nor has its hold over the 
Catholic community declined. 

Even though both wings of the move¬ 
ment oppose each other with bitter¬ 
ness, the IRA Officials and Provisionals 
are now almost indistinguishable, both 
in tactics and in objectives. So, too, 
with their satellites. The Northern 
Ireland Civil Rights Association is now 
almost wholly a mouthpiece of the 
Officials, while its rival in civil diso¬ 
bedience, the Northern Ireland Resist¬ 
ance Committee, is a quixotic alliance 
of Provisionals and marxist theoreti¬ 
cians from People’s Democracy. 

Few IRA leaders are political 
sophisticates. Fashionable talk of an 
Irish workers' republic provides a thin 
disguise for a movement which is 
inherently reactionary. The Provi¬ 
sionals have not won recruits by 
propagating their. half-baked idea of 
four regional Diils for the future 
Ireland, but because they can appeal 
to anti-British popular prejudice and to 
the Irish tradition of violent rebellion. 
The black berets, the dark glasses, the 
funeral processions, the paramilitary 
uniforms, may excite the younger 
generation and provide the IRA with 
a romantic image. But they are more 
reminiscent of prewar European fascist 


movements than the “ democratic 
socialism ” to which the IRA professes 
attachment. 

The Provisional programme, “ Eire 
Nua,” is imbued with nationalist 
populism. Its call for “ a reign of social 
justice based on Christian principles 
by a just distribution and effective 
control of the nation’s wealth and 
resources” might evoke more recogni¬ 
tion in Spain and Portugal than in 
Jugoslavia and Switzerland—the two 
countries which the Provisionals claim 
inspire their political ideas. Bigness 
would not be tolerated. Companies 
would be nationalised on co-operative 
lines. Large farms would be divided up 
among the smaller peasants. A strict 
moral code would he practised. 

Above all, Gaelic would be enforced 
as the “ principal community language 
of the Irish people.” A ministry of 
national rehabilitation would be set 


up to supervise the restoration of the 
Gaelic language and culture. Gaelic¬ 
speaking districts would get special 
economic and social privileges. AH 
government officials would write and 
speak the language, which would also 
be enforced in the schools as the 
primary teaching language. The media 
would be under Gaelic control. 

Mr Lynch’s Ireland may hold 
few attractions for Ulster’s nn 
Protestants. But what the IRA offers 
is an authoritarian and conservative 
dictatorship in both north and south. 
Very few of the IRA’s followers appear 
to ask themselves where they might 
end up. 

Wales _ 

Labour changes 
another tune 

All 27 Welsh Labour MPs appear to 
have become champions of an elected 
assembly for Wales, a cause that the 
last Labour government spent much 
time and energy in resisting back in the 
heyday of the Welsh Nationalist chal¬ 
lenge in the late 1960s. Their amend¬ 
ments, seeking the Government's com- 
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mitment to the principle of an elected 
all-Wales Council, came up for debate 
this week when the standing committee 
on the Local Government Bill at last 
reached the three schedules and 30 
clauses which carry the Government’s 
proposals for the reform of Welsh local 
government. Sixteen Labour MPs, 
including two ex-secretaries of state, 
Mr Cledwyn Hughes and Mr George 
Thomas, signed a highly" detailed 
amendment which sought to spell out 
the kind of elected body they want for 
Wales. It would apparently take over a 
wide range of activities, at present car¬ 
ried out by statutory organisations, such 
as tourism, consumer protection, hospi¬ 
tal management, the preservation of 
ancient monuments and civil aviation. 
The secretary of state would decide the 
council’s membership, size of consti¬ 
tuencies, and its financing. 

It has taken a long time for all 
Welsh Labour MPs to come around to 
supporting an idea which has been 
floating around in Welsh Labour cir¬ 
cles since 1962. The Welsh Council of 
Labour first came out for an all-Wales 
Council as long ago as its May, 1966, 
annual conference. But it never found 
much support in the Labour cabinet. 
When Mr Cledwyn Hughes used to 
push the question he was unable to 
overcome the stolid resistance of Mr 
Callaghan. The formation of Lord 
Crowther’s royal commission on the 
constitution provided a handy excuse 
for inaction, though Labour’s abortive 
1967 white paper on Welsh local 
government reorganisation made a 
milk-and-water reference to the idea of 
a future all-Welsh authority. 

The Welsh Tories boycotted the 
commission and there is certainly no 
political dividend for them in reform 
for Wales, even though Welsh Labour 
MPs are quite ready to suggest that the 
carving out of a new county council for 
South Glamorgan owed much to the 
astute campaigning of Cardiff Tories. 
The Tories are only too conscious that 
they hold a mere seven out of the 34 
Welsh seats and that the present secre¬ 
tary of state, Mr Peter Thomas, has to 
sit for a London suburban seat, Hendon 
South, and double up as chairman of 
the Tory party. But it is this very lack 
of political influence in Wales which 
makes the Tories more able to push 
through a local government reform 
which has been in the pipeline for over 
20 years. Noisy local interests paralysed 
Labour’s efforts through six dreary 
years of proposal and counter-proposal. 
And a late conversion to a major pro¬ 
posal for Welsh devolution cannot 
gloss over that sorry record. 


By-election 

A touch of 
democracy 

It would be an alarming and improb¬ 
able disaster for the Tories if they 
succeeded in losing the by-election at 
Kingston-upon-Thames, which will be 
caused by the appointment of Mr John 
Boyd-Carpenter as chairman of the 
Civil Aviation Authority from April rst. 
The Labour party has never come 
within a stone’s throw of the seat ; even 
in the nadir of 1945 Mr Boyd- 
Carpenter achieved a safe majority of 
13 per cent, and in 1970 it was 25 per 
cent. So the real political dog-fight 
there ended last Saturday, after King¬ 
ston’s Tory committeemen had nerved 
themselves for the daring innovation of 
a direct vote on the three shortlisted 
candidates by a general meeting of the 
association. 

The original list of applicants for 
the seat was at least as large as the 
turnout at Saturday’s association meet¬ 
ing—around 300. But it cannot be said 
that the quality was generally very 
high, and it was further reduced by 
the Eastbourne Tories’ selection of 
Mr Ian Gow as their new candidate. 
On Saturday, Mr Norman Lamont, a 
29-year-old merchant banker and 
chairman of the Bow Group, won an 
easy victory over his nearest rival, Dr 
Rhodes Boyson, the maverick educa¬ 
tionalist and “ black paper ” editor. 

Mr Lamont’s selection was not 
altogether tranquil, since Kingston has 
a rough gang of anti-marketeers and 
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he had courageously shown himself as 
an unequivocating pro-European, The 
net result has been that Mr Edgar 
Scruby, a local baker and an anti¬ 
marketeer of bizarre views, has 
resurfaced with the intention to contest 
Kingston as an independent Conserva¬ 
tive. Mr Scruby took the surprisingly 
high total of 1,700 votes off Mr Nigel 
Fisher in the neighbouring constituency 
of Surbiton at the general election,; but 
Mr Fisher has a stormy relationship 
with his constituency and Mr Lamont 
will be unlucky if Mr Scruby milks him 
of as many. He will, however, have 
a particularly strong new Labour 
opponent in Mr Anthony Judge, who 
has been squeezing Mr Anthony Grant’s 
majority in Harrow for the past two 
elections ; he will also have a Liberal 
opponent who made no great headway 
in 1970. The Liberals have been con¬ 
testing Kingston since 1964, and in 
that year achieved 17 per cent of the 
vote. They are a continuing force in 
Kingston ; but it is more than unlikely 
to provide them with a saving triumph. 

Bristol 

Enjoy it while they 
may _ 

Labour, after five years in the cold, 
should not have much trouble in regain¬ 
ing control of Bristol Council House 
in the May elections. The Citizen party 
—formed in 1924 by the fusion of 
Tories, Liberals and Independents—is 
hanging on to power only because of 
its preponderance on the aldennanic 
bench, where it holds 19 seats to 
Labour’s nine. Both parties have 42 
elected councillors after Labour’s sweep 
of 16 gains last year. In May, the 
Citizens have to defend 22 of the city’s 
28 wards. 

But Labour’s victory will prove 
hollow. In April, 1973, Bristol will find 
itself a mere district council in the new 
Avon county authority which is to 
be carved out of South Gloucestershire 
and North Somerset. The city is to 
have only 34 out of the 73 seats on 
the county council which is not to have 
metropolitan status,. Even Labour 
leaders concede that their party cannot 
hope to win power over an authority 
which also includes much of the rural 
west country as well as Bath and 
Weston-super-Mare. The Citizens are 
reconciled to Mr Walker’s proposals, 
even though this means that Bristol will 
lose control of such important functions 
as education, health and social services 
and strategic and area planning. 
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B you’re self-employee^ 
this pension plan will save you 
an awful lot of tax. 


Working for yourself has 
its rewards. 

Butithasitspenalties,too. 

Tax concessions, for ex¬ 
ample, seem to be few and 
far between. 

And while your employ¬ 
ees are covered by the firm’s 
pension scheme, you aren’t. 

So a pension plan that 
contains enormous built-in 
tax concessions and has been 
created specifically for any¬ 
one ineligible for a company 
pension scheme should com¬ 
mand your interest. 

The Abbey Investment 
Annuity Bond is just such a 
plan, providing not only se¬ 
curity with tax free growth 
but also a hedge" against in¬ 
flation. 

You can invest up to 15% 
of your earnings each year, 
to a maximum of £1,500, in the scheme. Your 
entire contribution will be eligible for full tax relief, 
and therefore comes off your income before Income 
Tax or Surtax is calculated. Which means that if 
you’re paying tax at no more than jOp in the pound 
the real cost to you of an annual contribution of 
£500 would be £350. 

But the rax savings don’t stop with your 
contributions. 

Your investment will accumulate completely 
free of Income Tax, Surtax and Capital Gams Tax, 
and when you decide to take the benefit of your 
investment, which may be at any age between 60 
and 70, you will receive a tax free cash lump sum 
and a pension, which will be taxed as earned income. 

An added attraction of the Abbey Investment 
Annuity Bond is its flexibility. 


For example, although 
the minimum total contri¬ 
bution for the first year is 
£100, from then on how 
much you put in is up to 
you. You can contribute 
more some years, less in 
others. You can even pay 
nothing one year and start 
again the next. 

There is a unique flexi¬ 
bility about where your con¬ 
tributions are invested, too. 

You may choose whether 
they arc allocated to units of 
the Abbey Pensions Pro¬ 
perty Fund or the Abbey 
’ensions Selective Bond 
’unci, or to any combination 
of both. 

And you can convert all 
or part of the accumulated 
investment at any time from 
one Fund to the other. 
Again, there is a flexibility about how you take 
your pension, which may be fixed, escalating or 
unit-linked. 

In addition there is a guarantee that the value of 
the benefits payable to you on retirement, or to your 
family if you should die before retirement, will 
never be less than the contributions you have made. 

To find out more, fill in the coupon and mail 
it to us. No stamp is required—we pay the postage. 

I————-- 11 . .1 

I I’m scli-emplo' cd and interested m the Abbey Investment ! 
I \nnuity Bond Please let me have details I 

I Name Age _ __| 

I Address __ _ . j 

■ _ _ _ _ ec/u/3 j 

| Send to: M. C. Bell, Abbey Life Assurance Company Limited. I 

■ Freepost, London W('2R IBR. ! 




Abbey Investment Annuity Bond. 
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There is a good deal of bipartisan¬ 
ship on the council. The Citizens began 
offering council houses for sale to sit¬ 
ting tenants as long ago as i960 and 
Labour continued the practice when 
in power after 1963. But, last Novem¬ 
ber, the Citizens were attacked for 
their decision to offer council houses 
for sale at 30 per cent below their 
market price. After May, there is likely 
to be a serious clash between Labour 
and the Government over the Housing 
Finance Bill. Bristol already has an 
economic rents scheme for its 47,000 
cduncil tenants, but the local housing 
department predicts that rents may 
eventually rise by £2 under Mr 
Walker's proposal. Labour threatens to 
practise non-co-operation, which would 
mean the intervention of the housing 
commissioner. 

On planning matters, though, the 
Bristol parties are m almost complete 
agreement. Both hacked the 1966 
development programme. Both sup¬ 
ported the Avon Gorge hotel scheme 
which the Government recently turned 
down. And both oppose the planned 
225ft post office tower for the city. 
There is even common support for the 
outer ring road scheme, which would 
tear up parts of Clifton and Gotham. 
Labour has welcomed the appointment 
of Sir Hugh Casson as architect adviser 
for the docks area renovation plan. 

The Labour party is in a better 
shape than most borough Labour 
parties nowadays and can boast two 
agents for Bristol's five constituencies. 
Its Oitizen opponents are now very 
much the local l ory party, even if two 
Citizen councillors claim to be 
“ Liberal at heart 11 The Citizens use 
the Tory machine at election times and 
their policies are similar to those of 
Tory parties in Britain's other big 
cities. Next year, however, the Citizens 
will disappear from the scene. Aider- 
man Walker’s party intends to fight foi 
Avon county as Tories, pure if not so 
simple. 

Drugs _ 

Different dangers 

Two recent alarms have shown up the 
hazards of modern medicine. The 
latest might have caused five deaths: 
the contamination of a batch of dex¬ 
trose solution used for drip feeding. 
Clearly, if a nutrient of this sort is 
good for feeding humans it is good for 
bacteria too, and what seems to have 
been at fault is the autoclave used for 
sterilisation. As a precautionary solu¬ 
tion the Government has temporarily 
banned the use of dextrose solution 
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from the firm concerned. The second 
risk concerns imipramine, used in 
treating the mentally ill. 

The new policy for the mental health 
services is based on ithe so-called 
chemo-therapy revolution, The 
phenothiazine drugs for schizophrenia 
and the tricyclic ones for “ depressive 
illness 11 have reduced the median 
length of stay in hospital to about six 
weeks for schizophrenic patients and a 
month for depressed ones and have 
quite often enabled patients to avoid 
admission to hospital altogether. 

Of the tricyclic anti-depressant drugs 
the imipramine group is the largest 
and most commonly prescribed. Its 
importance can be gauged from the 
fact that, of the 175,000 admissions to 
mental illness hospitals and psychiatric 
units in 1969, 66,000 were patients 
suffering from depression—nearly twice 
as many women as men. By comparison 
only 36,000 were diagnosed as 
schizophrenic. (These figures refer to 
total admissions and therefore include 
patients who are admitted more than 
once.) But, if imipramine drugs are 
found to be responsible for deformities 
in newborn babies, as an Australian 
doctor warned the world at large last 
week, the effect on treatment would 
not be calamitous. Depressive illness, in 
contrast to depressive reaction, is more 
common in older people than in those 
of childbearing years; other tricyclic, 
drugs can be prescribed for younger 
women ; and for severe cases there 
remains ECI (electro-convulsive 
therapy). 

At present, the risk from this drug 
does not appear great. Tofranil, the 
first of these drugs, was first marketed 
(by Geigy) in 1959 ; it is unlikely that 
had foetal damage occurred during the 
13 years it and its successors have 
been prescribed, reports of it would 
not already have been published. The 
potentially disastrous effects of 
thalidomide, on the other hand, 
were realised within five years In 
addition, because of the thalidomide 
tragedy, the Committee on Safety of 
Drugs was set up im 1964 to collate 
and investigate reports of adverse 
reactions. If imipramine had produced 
side-effects similar to thalidomide it is 
strange that there has been no warning. 

Monsters _ 

Who'll laugh last? 

Teresa Cameron saw it when she was 
coming home from school last winter ; 
so, on another day, did her father, 
Angus, at the power station. Young 
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John Gillies saw it last spring and 
called his father, the postman. Sween 
MacDonald, the boatman, saw its wake 
one day in August, travelling at some¬ 
thing like 10 knots, and on at least 18 
other occasions in the past 10 years 
people have reported a big, black beast 
swimming in Loch Morar. The small 
committee that makes up the Loch 
Morar Survey now, after its second 
year’s investigation, has a dossier of 
33 reports where people have seen 
either the head, the snake-like humps 
or the wake of something very big, 
moving fairly fa9t. The difference, com¬ 
pared with a few years ago, is that 
fewer people make flip jokes about it. 

Only Dr George Cooper, sketching 
what he thought was a log, until it 
vanished in a swirl of water, has any 
permanent record of the Loch Morar 
monster, but for goo years the locals 
have been reporting occasional appear¬ 
ances of " beistes ” not only in Loch 
Morar but in innumerable Loch na 
Beistes up and down the Highlands. 
Nearly all these lochs have been at one 
time or another linked with the sea. 
When the last glacier retreated 10,000 
years ago, Loch Morar was 10 ft above 
sea level at low spring tide, so it would 
not have been difficult for big sea 
creatures to travel up into the loch on 
the high spring tides, especially with 
a westerly gale behind them. It is 
deeper, at points, than the continental 
shelf, touching 1,000 ft in places and at 
12 miles long apd more than a mile 
wide is laige enough to house the sort 
of long-necked creatures reported. 

This is the most typical shape for 
the big, unidentified sea beasts that are 
reported with increasing frequency and 
growing detail. There are too many 
of them now to be dismissed as sailors’ 
stories—as the giant squids were until 
some were actually caught Scientists 
are increasingly conscious that few of 
them would have believed anything as 
huge as a blue whale could still be 
living if whales were not mammals 
obliged to come up for air. Deep-water 
beasts could exist that have rarely, if 
ever, been seen by man. 

The Scots have worked to get rid 
of their monsters. One that inhabited 
a sea loch on the Isle of Skye has not 
been seen since a minelayer sunk there 
and its mines were exploded under¬ 
water. Near Loch Ewe, a monster 
was blamed for the sheep that dis¬ 
appeared at night and a load of quick¬ 
lime was dumped in the water to kill 
it, since when the fishing has improved 
spectacularly ; but the sheep continue 
to disappear. It is not a place the locals 
go near after dark. 
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After you’ve driven yourself 
in Newark,try driving yourself 
in Bermuda. 



Call in at Bermuda on your way bark from the l)SA 
or Canada. 

Unwind in a world where you ran hire a moped. 

Or a bicycle. But not a (ar. A world of warmth and colour and 
tranquillity. Where the most plentiful thing is time. 

This delightful little cluster of coral islands is a mere 
2 hours or less from New York and Boston, and 2i hours 
from Toronto. 

There are daily flights. And the extra fare is suiprismgly 
small-a mere £7*50 on a first*class return from New York, 
for instance. 

Relax awhile.Then continue on to London-little more 
than 7 hours away. 

Bennixla. Another world. 
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We will arrange a test drive at any 
time, anywhere to suit your 
convenience—why not ring us now? 

Special Insurance rates 
Any make in part exchange 
Immediate delivery on most models 



PARK LANE 

56 Park Lane W.l. 

Tel: 01-499 6881 

Distributors for London, Surrey, Middlesex & Berkshire 

LANGLEY MOTORS 

Portsmouth Road, 

Thames Ditton, Surrey 
Tel: 01-398 3435 

ALSO LARGE SELECTION OF NEW 
AND USED CARS 



LONDON BMW LONDON RFGION 
DISTRIBUTION 01 9984861 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR LONDON SURREY 
MI0DX BUCKS BEDS BERKS HERTS OXON 

BMW ram anew 1 01 49968)1 
Blue Star Garages Lid 01 436 2254 
John Huntor (Motor*) Ltd 01 264 0031 
MLG Motor* Ltd 01 98 18)1 
ChlpatAad of Kanalnpton 01 727 06 1 
MotortunoLtd 015811234 
Toylor A Crawley (Service) Ltd , 0l 3 6758/ 4 
Hexagon of Hlghgate 01 HO 3431 
Spicer* Garage* Ltd 01 9286393/6 
BEDFORDSHIRE IVOR HOLMES LTO 
Ulo 566** 

AshburnhamMotor*Ltd Bedford* to l 
FitzroyHouae UlnM ft rrard *041 

BERKSHIRE All Saint* Service Station 

Far ide JJ4 

Mike Spence Ltd (Sale*) Mn dent t id *1 
Mike Spence Ltd (Service) Ma dirt mil 6 
Rleeley Garage Rued ng 883147 
Vincente of Reading Ltd Read no 64 4 
RRISTOL WESTERN COUNTIES 
AUTOMOBILE CO LTD Rr Ini 4 61 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR SOMERSFT WILTS 
AND SOUTH WALES 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE Heymlll Motors 

liirla ( 1 2101 

Hughendon Motors Ltd Nir I II 
\ CAMBRIDGESHIRE RELIANCE OF 
CHINGFORD LTO 01 *7 50 / 

I CHESHIRE Church Lane Garage M Mil 
21617 

Red Roae Motors (Chester) t id 

Lt hr j Hb 11/ 

Parkalde Garage (Mere) Ltd ft U wll H)i 1 
Yellowstone Garage Ltd N3 Iw I 6/J1 
CORNWALL Taylor* (Truro) Ltd 
T jro 1) 4/ 1C 

CUMBERLAND Dav dson a Garage 

Ca l l *5C i 

| DERBYSHIRE O VAR Motors Ltd Ui by 324 1 
DEVONSHIRE CHENHAt L S GARAGES 
I (S W ) LTD Pin I JE667 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR DEVON AND CORNWALL 
Livery Dole Garage* Ik In 716/4 
Salcombe Road Garage talirpt n Ml 
WaterfleldGarage*Lid PlymruO */B /*2*71 
F R Northcott Ltd oiin ult 34 J 
Templeton Motor* Ltd f arn td| I 607? 

DORSET KEYSTONE GARAGES LTO 
Hcur n utt 4411 

DURHAM MILL GARAGES (SUNDERLAND) 

LTD our Jerla io7631 

ESSEX Halataad (Eaaoa) Motor Co 

Halstead 0l7/*ii/ 

A R Sewell A Son* Ltd Gt D jn row 884 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE Cotewold Service Station 
Glouce ter 29589 A 23466 
Mynd House Motors Ltd C r< (r„U, 4J01 
Wyedean Motors Ltd Ctlftf d 056 
HAMPSHIRE KEYSTONE GARAGES LTD 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR HAMPSHIRE AND 
DORSET 

George Clark (Motors) Ltd r Mt'mo jII 6) Rt 
KlngaworthyMotors W tester 981 
Froxfleld Service Station Hiwkl y oc 
R F Seward Ltd S utl vrp n 72431 
Green Garage (South Warnboroughj 
InnnS ttor24J 

Bleckwater Serv ce Stat on N * i 
HEREFORDSHIRE Westland Motor Co Ltd 

Hart lord *03J 

HERTFORDSHIRE AU1OPORT (RADLETT) 

Rudlett 4861 

Alford A Alder Ltd Wstlcrd 6 /» 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE RELIANCL OF 
CHINGFORD LTD 01 u. 7 (K>/ 

KENT NORM AND GARAGES LTD 

m 4601194/* lb 

Klngsdown Motors Ltd Wl Istaole 12( 

L AC Auto Service* Tc ti do 6362 
Wolfe Garage (Brastod) Ltd Wasterhan 3468 
LANCASHIRE WILLIAMS MOTOR CO 
(MANCHESTER) LTD O arsoah 8/B1/6 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR CHESHIRE LANCS , 
WESTMORELAND CUMBERLAND NORTH 
WALES Norwood Garages (Liverpool) Ltd 
IvcrnolR 813966// 

Waatwood Garage Ltd Gr jat Harw >od 2202 A 744 
Kinders Service Station Brougltpr 3032 
Newlands Motor Co (Bolton) Ltd Bolin 13941 
The Vale Motor Co Roee Ltd Ros*endale6175 
MotorRepairere(Rochdaie)Ltd Rod dal044675/6/7 
LEICESTERSHIRE LAZENBY GARAGES LTD 
Roll If y 2484 

DISTRIBUTORS FOR DERBY LEltS LINCS 

NORTHANTS AND NOTTS 

Frank Latenby Garages Ltd I e Lester ,.2031 

MIDDLESEX Sheppeiton Autoway Centre 

Wo Ion on TI imes 21829 

NORFOLK Crown Service Station 

Upw ll*2(X 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 

C W BamontASon* Ltd Northarrptor 34427 

NORTHUMBERLAND Fawdlngtona Garage 

lU(I GiratWI ti ngtor 216 


John Rutherford A Son* Ltd Coldstream 2146 
NOTTINGHAMSHIBS Sytner of Mapporloy 
Not Ingham 63321 
B Shlpaid# Ltd Worksop 3484 
OXFORDSHIRE Mike Spent# Ltd 
Hanley on Thames 4115 or 1219 
Haynes of Thame Than e 2901 
SHROPSHIRE A Beaucltrk A Son 
OawLbiry *4ij 

George Oakley a Garage $herwbbury3?50 
Worfleld Garages (Salop) Ltd WorfleldTOl 
SOMERSET Rowdlfft of Taunton Ltd 
Taunton 83556/6 

G E Fry A Son C ombe Down 3047 
STAFFORDSHIRE Parade Service Garage 
(Wolverhampton) Ltd Wr Ivprhair pinn 26406 
Hartshlll Autos Stoke on Trent 35119 
Walton Garage (Stafford) Ltd Static rd 61 »91 
SUFFOLK Cars Continental (Suffolk) Ltd 
Ipswch 52*71 

St Christopher a Service Station Nay in d2/ 
Watsons (Oulton Broad) Ltd L we s to114404 
SURREY Langley Motors of Thames Ditton Ltd 

M 3983436 

Central Garage (Surrey) Ltd (r bham 4*82/1 
Chris Williams Share Garage Ltd jlrrp 0 l 
Cronk Geragee (Chipatead) Ltd Oowr la J 6711 / 
Ayebrldges Garage Ltd h *66100 
Voller A Co Ltd SouII Gulttlcr 3*14 
SUSSEX NORMAND (GATWICK) LTD 
HORLFY2 7/1/7 DISTRIBUTORS FOR KENT 
ANO SUSSEX Chandlers Sc rv n Stailoi 
(Broedwey) Ltd La t r g 1609/ i 
Downland Service Stetlon Word j37487 
Seven Dials Motors Lid Rr gH >401/684921 
Tollgate Engineering (Rye) Ltd hy 106 
Tod House Garage (Sllnfold) Lid Si fold 4 J 
Framfleld Road Garage U kflr Id 777/ 

C C Boys A Sons Ltd Cl htbtcr82 9 41/ 
WARWICKSHIRE David Prophet Ltd 
K ng* N rlc *406 

RydeleCare Ltd B rm ngham 0 1 64 X7i / 
Charles Sawyer (Motors) Ltd R gbv 1386 
Swan*well Garages Ltd L over tiy 5632 
WESTMORELAND Bateman Motor Works 
Graruc ">ver Sandb **82 
WILTSHIRE Dick Lovalt Specialist Cars 
Wmughlo 36 

WORCESTIRBHIRE BLACK A WHIT E 
GARAGES (HARVINGTON) LTD Harvirgl t 4j 6 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR GLOS HEREFORD 
SALOP STAFFS WARKS WORCS 
Accent Enterprises Ltd CI artde*lay Lot bitt 435 
BGS Contlnantal Ltd Tn w j lh m Ar le 2 *jJ 
Haynes Garages Ltd Cradky Heath 66134 A 6/654 
YORKSHIRE ROWLEY (BRADFORD) LTD 
b all d 11077 DISTRIBUTORS FOR DURHAM 
NORTHUMBERLAND AND YORKS 
Saacroft Motor Centre Leeds 643772 
J G Allison (Hull) Ltd Hull 250/1 
Andrewa Bros (Bradford) Ltd 
Bradfrrd 48080 A 46371 
TrinityGareoeLtd Huddu laid 08*2/3/4 
J G Allison (Thorne) Ltd Do aster j7 50 
Sandal Motors Ltd WakefH Id 65904 
Eggborough Garage Whitley Ltd Goole < /I 
EndcllfleMotors Ltd SUftold 409 
heftleld 2409^ 

Watkineon Motors Ltd S arbo uugh 64361/2 

WALES 

CAENARVONSHIRI Glanalon Garage 

Mb *0 I 308 

CARDIGANSHIRE Aberyetwyth Tractors Ltd 

Aberystwyth 7578 

DENBIGHSHIRE Gwynedd Motors 

Iwy i Bdv 5 j2II1 

GLAMORGAN John Aco (Garage*) Ltd 

bwar i ea 6410) 4 62701 
S Andrewa A Sods Cardiff 4427 

MONMOUTHSHIRE Wyadoan Motors (Watts of 

Lydney Co) of Gloucestershire C It lord 20 6 

MONTGOMERYSHIRE Border Garage 

Wr Ishpool 21 >5 

SCOTLAND BMW SCOTLAND 
DISTRIBUTION 

NEIL ST MEADOWSIDEIND ESTATE 
RENFREW 041886667/ 

EDINBURGH Western Automobile Company 
Limited Cnuglockl art 206 /o629 
GLASGOW Callenders Garages Ltd 
041 339 8686/J 
ASEROECNSHIRE 

James G Mutch (Motors) Ltd Aberdeen 24*11 
AYRSHIRE Harry Fairboiin Ltd lrvu«27«d 
DUMFRIES W J Dunlop Ltd Dumfries 2163 

MORAYSHIRE Psdtgrood Cara Ud r orrsa 2142 
INVBRNISS*NIRICaftordon Ltd 

lnverno63856$ 

PERTHSHIRE Giaaalcko Garage Ltd Perth 26481 

ESEBHURM'Cimim. 

CHANNEL ISLANOS Jeekeona Garages Ltd 
St Hollor Central 20281 













The 121mph BMW 2500 ‘executive express' 

For those who like power, all sorts of power, the cornering out of cornering 
BMW 2500 reflects unbeatable performance with Plus the option of power steenng and special ZF 
an individually of style Its perfectly balanced 170 Sports Automatic Transmission to cut out the leg- 
bhp overhead camshaft engine is complemented work without losing performance And a sumptu- 
by the hand-finished coachwork ously upholstered interior with heated rear screen 

A car for the forward looking company with an Alternatively, you may consider the 127 mph 
international approach For the man who can BMW 3 OS with 0-50 mph acceleration in 6 2 secs, 
really appreciate the true meaning of performance and even higher specifications including built-in 
Like 0 - 50 in a mere 7 seconds 26 miles to the headrests and ventilated disc brakes as standard 
gallon when touring equipment 

Twin servo braking system combined with anti- Take a test drive today and rediscovei the kind of 
dive' all independent suspension to make doubly driving pleasure you thought had ceased to exist 
sure you stop when you want to, and take the And remember there’s no waiting for delivery 

Pnew «f tin BMW rum 102 mph (Amour tart l apart) BMW 1902 [IMS 113nplt (Antosport| BMW 20B2 [1»» IMiapb (Safar Metanng) BMW 2000 DIM 
IVtaBh (Motor) BMW ZOOSTowim '[2241 Whaph (Autorport) BMW 2002 til C23W 121mph(Aatocar)BMW 2W0 [2MB 127mph (Aatocar) BMW3 0$ [MM 
132mk (Autocar) BMW 3 OSl C3IM 131 mph (Autocar) BMW] DCS C52M Zf Sportr Automatic TraaKiinoa optional on tlx BMW 2000 aid 2002 moduli at C18» and tht 
BMW 2S00 3 OS aiad 3 0CS modala at [231 Pneaa ahawit art racommandad retail prim iMlodrag P T 



Unbeatable BMW present e range of Sports Saloons starting at £1845 

BMW Caaotstianairai Oft Umrtad, BMW Haasa, ChitUMck High Road Lsnrion W4 Tsl 01 0064651 lanjlw Showroom NATO Oiplwnatic and Export Of fits 56 Park Una London W1 Tal 01 400 6061 





VIGOROUS GROWTH 

The Washington agreement by which new parities were fixed 
has cleared the air and has put an end to prevailing uncertainties. 
A fresh starting point has been created. However, time will be 
needed to show if the measures taken arc adequate. 

VERY ACTIVE INVESTMENT POLICY 

In our latest interim reports we have expressed our concern 
about the economic developments that were taking place. We 
have also reported how we tried to ward off imminent trouble and 
how we sometimes managed to turn it to our advantage. The 
changes in economic prospects resulted in changes in our port¬ 
folio, which were greater than ever before. In 1971 our sales and 
purchases totalled more than fi.1,500 million. 

SHIFT FROM EUROPE 

The main feature of our investment policy was a shift from 
Europe to America and Japan. Thus in Europe sales exceeded 
purchases by more than 11.91 million, whereas in America our 
purchases were fl.21n million on balance and in Japan 0.113 
million. 

As at 1st January 1972 about 38% was invested in America 
against 32% in the previous year, and our interests in Japan rose 
from 10% to more than 17%. Our investments in Europe, were 
reduced from 44% to 38%. Great Britain, Switzerland and 
Belgium were the only 1 uropean countries that were more 
prominent in our portfolio at the end of the year than at the 
beginning. 

GREAT INTEREST IN SHARES 

In the past financial year the Company has again shown a 
vigorous growth. At the beginning of the year 13,310,000 shares 
had been issued, amounting to 11.663,500,000. Following the final 
dividend distribution of 2J% in stock 331,723 new shares were 
issued. Throughout the year investors showed a great interest in 
ROBFCO shares. In Older to meet the demand 465,277 new shares 
were issued. In consequence the issued share capital as at the end 
of the year rose to fl.705,400,000, corresponding to 14,108,000 
shares of fl.50 nominal. 

At the end of the year under review the Company's net assets 
amounted to fl. 3,035,98 1, 082; the value of a ROBECO share, 
increased by the cost of issuing new shares, was fl.226, compared 
with fl.220 at the beginning of the year. By 1st March, 1972, the 
share price had risen to fl.245. 

NEW BASIS FOR CALCULATING INCOME 

Until now the income accounted for in the profit and loss 
account comprised income in cash (dividends and interest) and the 
income elements of the stock dividends received. For 1971 we have 
departed from this procedure by having the income in cash 
accounted for in the profit and loss account, whereas the value of 
the above stock dividends is apparent from the realised and un¬ 
realised appreciation reserve. This change in profit accounting 
is in compliance with the new fiscal legislation, which stipulates 
distribution of cash income. Tt is also in conformity with our 
dividend policy, in which cash income is distributed by way of 
interim dividend and in which a stock distribution from the share 
premium reserve will enable shareholders to take their part of the 
value of stock dividends received. Although shareholders hardly 
ever opt for a final dividend in cash, wc will continue to offer them 
this alternative. In 1971 income amounted to fl.102-7 million. 
Income for 1970 calculated by the same procedure as in 1971 
would have been fl.97-6 million; under the previous profit presen¬ 
tation it amounted to fl. 158- 8 million. 

DIVIDEND PROPOSAL 

By way of final dividend for 1971 we recommend a distri- 
. bution of 2i% in stock from the premium reserve. (This distribu¬ 
tion is free of U.K. Income Tax). For those shareholders who 
prefer a distribution in cash (subject to U.K. Income Tax) to one 
in stock, we recommend that until ?7tb October 1972 a final 
dividend of fi.4* 80 be offered as an alternative. If cash is taken, the 
total dividend for 1971, including the interim dividend of fl.7 
made payable in November 1971, has gone up tofl.11‘80 
(1970 fl.l 1*60). 

If you would like a copy of the full Report and Accounts in English 
and of our descriptive booklet, please write to the Secretary: 

P.O. BOX 973, ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 



Want to hide 83 Indian 
Elephants? 

You could pack them away in a 
corner of one of our Standard 
Factories... but we'd rather you 
didn't. We can do our own 
trumpeting! 


A FURTHER 150,000 SQUARE 
FEET OF ADVANCE FACTORIES 

is now available; 
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A tale of two countries 

WAR COMES TO LONG AN 

By Jeffrey Race. 

University of California Press . 322 
pages . £5.70. 

VIETNAM INC. 

By Philip Jones Griffiths. 
Collier-Macmillan . 223 pages. £1.25 
paperbound. 

There are two Vietnams. There is the 
country in south-east Asia, where two 
great forces are at war and where 
otherwise normal people do the host 
they can with the conditions of war. 
fighting or keeping their heads down, 
growing food in the country or camp¬ 
ing in swollen cities, surviving or dying. 
And there is the Vietnam of the mind, 
a conveniently tidy place constructed 
by those who cannot or do not want 
to come to terms with the million 
pieces of the jigsaw of the real Viet¬ 
nam. No map contains both these 
countries, and what sort of book you 
write about Vietnam will depend on 
which of them you have been living in. 

These two books are about two 
different places. “ War Comes to Long 
An " is by a young American who first 
went to Vietnam with the American 
army, and then went back on his own 
account to try to find out what had 
gone wrong with the campaign the 
Americans thought they had gone there 
to fight. It is about a single province, 
Long An, just south of Saigon, which 
he thinks represents in miniature the 
problems of South Vietnam as a 
whole. Between 7960 and 1965 the 
communist-led revolutionaries had vir¬ 
tually won their war in Long An. The 
arrival of the American army in 1965, 
and the creation of a stable government 
in Saigon; pushed them back by 197° 
almost to where they were in 1959- 
Bv 1972, with the Americans gone, the 
outcome depends on whether the South 
Vietnamese government has reallv 
learned the lessons it had been ignoring 
through most of the 1960s. 

Mr Race's theme no longer seems 
very novel, lie argues that the Ameri¬ 
cans and the South Vietnamese army 
never understood, and perhaps still do 
not understand, the way guerrillas 
work among the population; that they 



Vietnam: reality is haun enough 


went charging around looking for an 
identifiable enemy force that declined 
to identify itself ; and that it took 
them until 1970 to recognise the one 
or two very simple things—above all, 
the reallocation of land—that gave the 
communists most of their support. The 
strength of his book is that it supports 
this now generally accepted argument, 
that the Americans were fighting the 
war the wrong way, with a wealth of 
first-hand detail. He knows almost 
everything that happerffcd in Long An 
in the 1960s, every skirmish, every 
assassination, the relative efficiency 
measured in casualty ratios of each of 
the different kinds of military unit 
involved. He gives us extracts from the 
long interviews he had with men who 
fought on both sides. He managed to 
conduct a scientific study in the middle 
of a war, and that is quite an achieve¬ 
ment. 

It does not make pleasant reading 
for the supporters of American policy. 
Mr Race finds the Americans incom¬ 
petent. He also believes that this was 
essentially a war between Vietnam's 
haves and have-nots. But he is even- 
handed. He destroys some of the myths 
of the anti-war faction, such as the 
belief that the revolutionary forces 
were not directed from Hanoi through¬ 


out. If he has a hero, it is Colonel Be, 
one of the few South Vietnamese 
office!4 (and an ex-Vietminh man) 
who understood how a guerrilla war 
should be fought. He found the former 
communists he talked to, “ like their 
government counterparts, simply good 
people who had done what they 
believed to be right." This is a remark¬ 
ably compassionate and honest book, 
which tells what it was like at the 
grass roots. 

“Vietnam Inc." is something else 
again. Mr Griffiths is a Welsh photo¬ 
grapher who spent three years in Viet¬ 
nam. He took a lot of good pictures, 
including some horrifying ones; there 
is nfever a lack of those in a war. But 
his camera seems to have got in the way 
of his looking. This is a book on 
the other Vietnam. For Mr Griffiths, 
Vietnam is a place where the great 
majority of people want a communist 
government, and were frustrated 
because the Americans sent in 
“ 2,000,000 military men," with the 
result that “ the depopulation of the 
countryside is almost complete." It is a 
place where “ the only industry ... is 
the ‘ servicing' of Americans,” and 
“ motorcyclists are regularly victim¬ 
ised ” by the police in Saigon and 
“any who try to get away are shot 
at." Oh, yes, and those 3,000 bodies 
found in mass graves near Hu6 after 
the communists occupied it in 196B 
were really killed by the Americans. 
Anyone who has been in Vietnam will 
wonder whether Mr Griffiths is talking 
about the same country. He is not, of 
course. He is talking about a country 
of his mind. 

Pitt prop 

CHARLES JAMES FOX 

By John W. Derry. 

Batsford . 454 pages . £5. 

After having passed through an 
initial phase in the nineteenth 
century of Whig hagiography and 
Tory denigration, Fox’s reputation 
with biographers and historians has 
stood very high. The temptation to 
which most students of his career 
succumb is to enjoy Fox : that is to 
say, they allow Fox to set the tone 
and choose the themes. The broad 
pattern, as old as Fox himself, is to 
set him up as the raffish idle apprentice 
by contrast with the goody-goody 
industrious apprentice Pitt. This in 
fact is all to Fox’s advantage. Unbend¬ 
ing rectitude L neither good tragedy 
nor good comedy: Figaro or Falstaff 
or Antony is always better theatre 
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“ excellent biography ... Mr Prittic 
has made a closer, more careful 
and more sensitive analysis of 
Adenauer's policies than has ever 
been done . . . should be made 
mandatory reading for all officials 
and politicians engaged in 
present-day East-West diplomatic 
negotiations." 

The Daily Telegraph 



“ the most informative, perceptive 
and balanced study of the subject 
available . . . likely to be relied on 
for many years as the standard 
biography." 

Times Literary Supplement 
41 scrupulously fair and highly 
interesting.” 

The Economist 



" Wc arc fortunate indeed to have 
a major biography from such a hand 
as Mr Prittic’s.” 

The Sunday Telegraph 
“ a notable biography . . . a model 
of fairness.” 

The Sunday Times 
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than Almaviva or Prince Hal or 
Octavius. Dr Derry has hit on the 
novel idea of producing Fox, as it 
were, in a role designed for Pittite 
classic drama adhering strictly to all 
the rules of the Chathamite political 
unities. The results, as might be 
expected, are curious and quite reveal- 
ing. 

The temptation to enjoy Fox Dr 
Derry most rigorously resists. This is a 
stern book. Its author is stiffly deter¬ 
mined not to be charmed, cajoled, or 
cozened by so absolute a rogue. Even 
Gibbon, as starchy as a man of the 
polite world could readily be, con¬ 
fessed that in spite of everything one 
could not help loving the dog. Dr 
Derry is made of sterner stuff. In his 
preface he gives fair warning : 

If I have been more critical than many 
biographers I hope I have not been guilty 
of mere denigration. But it is time that 
Fox was portrayed for what he was, and 
not for what later apologists wanted him 
to be. 

This is perfectly unexceptionable. The 
glib identification, stemming from the 
Victorian apostles of progress, of Fox 
with causes like free trade, democracy, 
and pacifism with which he had no 
sympathy has gone on far too long, 
and needs just the sort of short shrift 
so expertly given here by Dr Derry. 
But as an essential part of his proced¬ 
ure Dr Derry has “ deliberately 
limited ” the amount of “ personal, 
domestic, and circumstantial detail” 
in a biography of perhaps the most 
personable, domesticated, and circum¬ 
stantially directed and influenced 
statesman who ever lived. There are 
thus the elements of possible confus¬ 
ion here. Does one necessarily rescue 
Fox from his ideological apologists by 
denying him the means to be his true 
self and not some bloodless entity 
defined on the basis of Pittite criteria ? 
Dr Derry has assuredly not been the 
biographer of Pitt in this Batsford 


series for nodHng. 

What, precisely* was Fox ? This 
book, for all its solid virtues, its 
thoroughness and awareness of the 
findings of the latest research, does 
not satisfactorily answer the question ; 
but by insisting that Fox be judged 
on Pittite criteria it opens the issue 
up in a most interesting way. Dr 
Derry’s defence of those criteria is very 
simple : Pitt was more often than not 
correct, Fox more often than not 
incorrect, about everything from itrade 
to war, from Ireland to reform. Dr 
Derry’s criticisms are formidable. 

The cross-examination is remorse¬ 
less and extremely damaging to Fox’s 
reputation. It would be unfair to Dr 
Derry’s industry and skill to urge that 
much of his advocacy has a touch of 
the “Have you stopped beating your 
wife ? ” logic about it. Nevertheless, 
one cannot help feeling that Fox is 
being made to appear worse than he 
was. 

The Pittite requirements for political 
success included calculation, cunning, 
subtlety, tactical skill and strategic 
foresight. Fox possessed none of 
these. For that reason he was in office 
only for a few months. Yet 
undoubtedly he deserved better. His 
tragedy is that it is impossible to 
demonstrate how or why he might 
have deserved better. Dr Derry does 
not make allowance for the very real 
and important element of pathos 
involved here. He is too busy demon¬ 
strating Fox’s inadequate grasp of 
“ realities.” The qualities Fox did 
abundantly possess are not easily 
demonstrated. Like Wilde, he might 
have claimed that he put his genius 
into his life and only his talent into 
his career. Yet the historian’s task is 
to do justice to the whole man, not 
just the political fiction. Pitt had no 
life outside political activity based on 
principles laid down by his father. He 
was the celibate priest of a paternal 
revelation. Fox had no chance. It is 
only fair to let him have the last 
word (not quoted by Dr Derry) : 

I love idleness so much and so dearly, 
that I have hardly the heart to say a 
word against it ; but something is due to 
one’s station in life, something to friend¬ 
ship, something to the country. 

Life under Father 

A BED OF FLOWERS ~ 

By Auberon Waugh. 

Michael Joseph. 254 pages. £2.20- 

Strange that Shakespeare never 
(“ Henry IV, Part I ” excepted) con¬ 
cerned himself witti what must have 
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been, even in his day, a common 
enough predicament, the withering into 
malice or dilettantism or intrigue of 
brilliant sons in their gifted fathers’ 
shadows. With the Dudleys and the 
Cecils under his nose, he seems to have 
preferred the myth of Eteocles and 
Polyneices, brothers-at-war, to that of 
Phoebus and Phaeton. Of cdurse, Don 
John, Antonio, Duke of Milan, and 
Duke Frederick are in situations 
analogous to that of the blighted son ; 
and one cannot help feeling that more 
than sheer laziness about plot-making 
lies behind Mr Waugh's choice of “ As 
You Like It ” as a framework on which 
to drape his modern instances. For the 
point of “As You Like It” is the 
angry brother’s ultimate reconciliation 
with the magical or merely popular 
figure whose image he has tried so hard 
and deviously to blot out. One suspects 
that more meaning lies for Mr Waugh 
in these relationships than for the rest 
of us whose fathers were not Apollo. 

But, perhaps, this is to import too 
much depth to a shallow, bright tale of 
the richest man in England (“The 
Duke ”), his machinating brother 
Frederick, his fool Police-Sergeant 
Touchstone, his hippy mentor Jaques, 
daughter Rosalind, niece Celia, and so 
on. It tells, after all, no better a story 
than Shakespeare did, in spite of a 
fashionable maculation of Anglo- 
Saxonisms and the substitution, when¬ 
ever heightened or mellow or celebra¬ 
tory' feelings are needed, of cannabis for 
alcohol. The real interest of Mr 
Waugh's fifth novel lies not in this thin 
reworking but in what has been tacked 
on to it. One cannot believe in his duti¬ 
ful identification with the drop-outs of 
an agricultural Arden, wittily as it is 
often expressed ; nor can one take very 
seriously the rousing plug for a kind 
of medieval Catholicism that justifies 
the existence of a couple of non- 
essential characters. What one can 
believe in, and should take seriously, 
are the splenetic attacks on targets that 
really do need the satirist’s vitriol— 
smooth ambitious priests and journalists 
making headway through ecumenism 
and the city pages ; Commonwealth 
Office counsellors with hive-humming 
bonnets, and elected defectives who 
uncritically accept their advice ; every¬ 
body’s complicity in the disaster of 
Biafra, about which Mr Waugh is still 
very angry. 

It is no good saying these excres¬ 
cences mar his story : the story is only 
there as a hook from which Mr Waugh 
can trail his coat. And very well he 
does it: will he believe it is meant as 
praise if one says that Phaeton’s treat¬ 
ment of Mr (Uter Sir) Titus Bums- 


Oates would have done credit to 
Phoebus himself ? 

Ugly customers 

THE ANCIENT AND RIGHTFUL CUSTOMS 

By Edward Carson. 

Faber . 336 pages . £4. 


The Customs and Excise lias played 
Cinderella to its big ugly sister, the 
Inland Revenue (although many a tax¬ 
payer must be inclined to cast them 
both as ugly sisters with himself as 
Cinderella). But this will change in 
1973 with the introduction of value 
added tax, to be administered by the 
Customs. So now is a good time to 
be reminded, by this enthusiastic his¬ 
tory from Mr Edward Carson, its 
librarian, that the Customs is also the 
older government department. He 
details the collection of customs duties 
in Britain from Saxon times, when the 
King had the “ custom ” of “ prising ” 
a certain proportion of the wine enter¬ 
ing the country for his own use. Pay¬ 
ment in cash, rather than kind, started 
as a method of buying the right not 
to suffer “ prisage." 

Until 1671, the entire customs 
revenue was providcH by farming out 
the collection to private individuals in 
return for a steady fee. This could be 
a remunerative sinecure fo*- the 
“ farmers M ; Chaucer managed to find 
time for other activities in the Customs 
service (and so, at a later date, did 
Congreve and Burns). But some aspects 
of Customs life must have been frust¬ 
rating : Charles II, who first set up a 
permanent administration, ordered the 
direct payment of £500 a year to 
Mistress Eleanor Gwyn, although 
reserving for himself the services 
rendered. 

There are some gaps in this account. 
In the discussion of tonnage and 
poundage under Charles I, no mention 
is made of the names Pym and Hamp¬ 
den ; nor is sufficient emphasis given 
to the central importance of the 
Customs revenue in the constitutional 
struggle. But worst of all, in a chapter 
on Scottish Customs, there is an 
inordinate amount of talk about 
brandy, and no mention at all of the 
fine tradition of illicit whisky stills. 
Some of these are in action today, and 
it is probably shame that prevents Mr 
Carson from relating the case of the 
still that used to reveal itself to the 
Customs department when the equip¬ 
ment was getting old and in need of 
replacement. The reward thus obtained 
was just about the sum required to 
equip a new still. 


Easy pickings 

SHERIDAN: THE TRACK OF A COMET 

By Madeleine Bingham. 

Allen and Unwin. 382 pages. £5.95. 


The Right Hon. Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan died «in squalor but was given 
a magnificent funeral. He was buried 
in Westminster Abbey, but not among 
the statesmen, not near his friend Fox. 
Instead, and appropriately enough as 
far as posterity is concerned, he was 
interred near Garrick, though he hated 
to think of himself as a man of the 
theatre. This final episode is not more 
bizarre than many which punctuated 
Sheridan’s life, and its implicit irony, 
too, is in keeping with the general 
trend of his development. 

His rise to fame was meteoric, first 
as a dramatist, then as a political ora¬ 
tor. His parliamentary exploits have 
been dimmed by time, whereas his 
comedies are perennially fresh ana 
amusing. He did, however, achieve 
front rank as a politician, living as he 
did in an age when the House of Com¬ 
mons could vie with the theatre in 
displays of sustained eloquence. Sheri¬ 
dan's irresponsibility was his undoing. 
As a public figure, he did not inspire 
trust; as a private person, his spend¬ 
thrift habits and reckless self-indul¬ 
gence almost ruined his marriage with 
Elizabeth Linley, which had begun so 
romantically, and finally reduced him 
to a bloated sot. 

Obviously it is the kind of life-story 
to attract a not-too-serious biographer, 
and Mrs Bingham has made the most 
of the opportunities it affords. She con¬ 
veys Sheridan’s charm and brilliance 
of mind, and sets his career against 
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a carefully depicted family background. 
The world of rank and fashion and 
high politics into which Sheridan 
moved with such alacrity is also well 
sketched in. The book does not pretend 
to be more than “a rounded, colour¬ 
ful portrait/’ Other chatty studies of 
Sheridan exist, and this is an improve¬ 
ment on its predecessors. (OdcHy 
enough, there is no mention in the 
select bibliography of Kenelm Foss’s 
comparable, lightweight memoir, pub¬ 
lished in 1939.) What does seem odd 
is that so versatile and gifted a man, 
with a double claim to fame, should 
not yet have been accorded a far more 
substantial and scholarly biography. 
Incidentally, the number of careless 
misprints in this highly-priced volume 
is deplorable. 

Library trap 

HISTORICAL MEMOIRS OF THE DUC DE 
SAINT-SIMON: VOLUME III 1718-1723 

Edited and translated by Lucy 
Norton. 

Hamish Hamilton . 522 pages . £6. 

The French novelist M. Michel Butor 
is accustomed to use Saint-Simon as 
a test for the libraries he visits. Should 
Saint-Simon be placed with history or 
with literature ? Then, should lie be 
classified in the eighteenth or seven¬ 
teenth century ? (The greater part of 
his writing was done in the eighteenth, 
but some of the more famous passages 
refer to Louis XIV and the previous 
century.) 

These questions are only easy to 
answer when we come to the last of 
Saint-Simon's memoirs. 'This is the 
third volume of Miss Lucy Norton’s 
English edition and abridgement and 
it begins in 1715, after the death of 
Louis XIV. From this moment the 40- 
vear-old Saint-Simon became politic¬ 
ally important. He was a life-long 
friend of the regent, the Due 
d’Orleans, and he acted both as a 
respected adviser and as a special 
emissary. The end conies after the death 
of the Due d’Orleans, who fell into the 
arms of his mistress at a time when 
Versailles was deserted. It was fully 
half an hour before Madame de Falari 
could find either valet or doctor. 

Here we have history written by a 
participant, and history as a catalogue 
of events, policies and weighty con¬ 
versations rather than as a series of 
literary portraits. This is not to say 
that Saint-Simon has lost any of his 
wit or passion for anecdote. He is 
delighted to describe the life of the 
king and queen of Spain (and in most 


of his stories they seem to be in bed). 
He is determined to find out all he 
can about scandalous incidents, such 
as the occasion when the Marquis dc 
Villena beat Cardinal Alberoni with 
his cane and the king (in bed) did not 
notice. Saint-Simon also tells how 
amused the king and queen were at 
the revelation that Cardinal de Rohan 
was not greatly respected in Rome 
because he went to such lengths to pre¬ 
serve his complexion: the story that he 
washed in asses’ milk in order to make 
it whiter and softer shocked the pious 
and made everyone else laugh. Saint- 
Simon assures us that he has taken the 
greatest care in recording conversa¬ 
tions exactly as they occurred. His 
only thought, he says, was for accuracy 
and truth and he admits to many 
defects of style. But it must be said 
that these are neither striking nor 
important, neither in the original nor 
in this translation. 

Commoner cause 

THE CLOSING CIRCLE 
By Barry Commoner. 

Cape . 336 pages . £2.50. 

There is no doubt that Dr Barry Com¬ 
moner is a caid-carrying doomsayer 
but, unlike many of the others, his 
words deserve close reading. Dr 
Commoner is a serious scientist, the 
father of the environmental movement, 
to whom much of the credit for raising 
the alarm about the fallout from the 
nuclear tests, and the subsequent test 
ban, must be given. He was right then. 
Is he right now ? 

What Dr Commoner argues in effect 
is that industrv and technology have 
made their achievements, and their 
profits since the second world war, at 
the expense of the environment. They 
have drawn on the planet’s natural 
capital for their own gain, and they 
have introduced new products—such 
as agricultural fertilisers and deter¬ 
gents and polyvinyl plastics— that have 
caused harm, perhaps irreversible, to 
human health, the soil and the waters. 
Unless tneir practices are changed 
drastically, unless governments and 
public opinion compel industry' to for¬ 
go profits and economic growth and to 
reorient itself in the direction of 
technologies which are ecologically 
harmless, then the natural balance of 
the earth will be upset, the capital will 
be used up and catastrophe will occur. 

The most interesting, and perhaps 
the most important, part of Dr Com¬ 
moner s book concerns population. He 
does not climb on the “ people are pol¬ 


lution ’’ bandwagon. In his view, the 
United States could in fact support a 
much larger population were its agri¬ 
culture, industry and natural resources 
managed with greater attention to the 
interdependence of all elements in the 
environment. What is more, he is 
eloquent and scathing against those who 
would force developing countries to 
limit their population before they have 
achieved that natural drop in the birth 
rate that accompanies a drop in infant 
mortality. A basic human urge is to be 
survived by one’s children. To Dr Com¬ 
moner, those who argue that parents in 
poorer countries should surrender this 
aspiration, which they now pursue by 
producing a great many children in the 
hope that some at least will reach adult¬ 
hood, are cruel and inhuman. Popula¬ 
tion i« not the pollutant, ho insists ; 
modern industry is. 

It is at this point that his argument 
l>ecomes more polemical than reasoned. 
Dr Commoner seems to believe that 
profits are bad, the product of greed, 
and that the overwhelming motive for 
industry to offer the public synthetic 
substitutes for natural materials has 
been to rake in more money. Yet deter¬ 
gents, for example, owed their rapid 
success not only to industry’s salesman¬ 
ship but to the fact that women find 
them easier to wash with than ordinary 
soap—detergents leave less scum and 
they work better in automatic machines. 

There is no doubt that governments 
and industries must become more alert 
to the infinite possibilities of disrupting 
the status quo presented by new com¬ 
pounds and new processes. But what 
they must not do, and Dr Commoner 
seems to suggest that it is possible, is to 
believe that there is an ultimate 
measuring stick for sorting out which 
technologies are ecologically sound and 
which damaging. Every potential 
advance will always carry some penalty. 
Over and over again the decision will 
have to be made whether a particular 
gain outweighs the possible losses. Some¬ 
times hindsight will prove the decisions 
to have been wrong or ait least the dis¬ 
advantages to have been greater than 
anticipated. Priorities will change con¬ 
stantly. Dr Commoner has done a dis¬ 
service, however, in suggesting that 
technology has been on balance in¬ 
humane. The harm done by thalido¬ 
mide and thermal pollution, to take two 
examples, is outweighed by the social 
contributions made by improvements in 
medicine and by civilian nuclear power. 
It is a most old-fashioned and per¬ 
nicious idea that there is a clear right 
way of doing things in future if evil 
ways can be abandoned. 
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1926 Alcoa* developed the alclad 
process for metallurgical^ bonding 
aluminium alloys with differing 
qualities for maximum strength and 
corrosion resistance. Alcoa alclad 
has played an essential role in the 
development of modern jet aircraft. 

•Trademark 



1968 Alcoa created an insulation 
material that could revolutionise the 
outerwear business. This new 
aluminium product is laminated to 
fabric, forming a lightweight, effective 
barrier to cold. We don’t sell the 
clothing, of course—just the ideas 
and the aluminium. 



1971 Growing woild needs for fresh 
water may be solved in part by 
Alcoa-developed nil aluminium water 
desalination plants, like this one 
soon to lie operating in Puerto Mioo 
A product of A'coa Research 
l dUor.Uu! ios. it uses waste industrial 
heat to purity salt oi brackish waters 
at lower costs than mat present 


systems 



When industry 
inherits an Alcoa alloy, 
it knows it’s on to a 
good thing. 


Because Alcoa 
research has 
developed far more 
aluminium alloys in 
use today than anyone 
else in the world. 


Think about the 
possibilities of Alcoa 
ideas for your 
planning, your future, 
your community. 


For innovations in aluminium, 
consider Alcoa first. 


QALCOA 


Alcoa of G.eat Britain Ltd 
Alcoa House, 

Droitwich, Worcestershire 





The helpful bank 
is part of the 
local scene 
in over 30 lands. 




Shrove Tuesday has ladies flipping their 
wrists in the annual Pancake Day race. It's 
been happening in the town of Olney in 
Buckinghamshire for over 500 years. 

While the Royal Bank hasn’t been in Britain quite that long, 
our roots are deep. Deep enough to get involved with the 
people. And their customs. 

In Britain there are 300 of us. Royal Bankers. 

We know the country. Just ask us. And see how helpful 
we can be. 

TH E ROYAL BAN K OF CANADA 

London. 6 Lothbury. EC2R 7JY. Tel. 01-606-6633 

2 Cockspur St.. SW1V bBQ. Tel: 01-930-7921. 

Pans. 3 rue Scribe. Pans 9eme. Tel: 7420240. 

Regional Representatives in Brussels and Frankfurt. 

Head Office. Place Ville Marie, Montreal. 


/7 The Royal” 

Argentina • Bahamas - Belgium • Brazil • British Hu iduras • Cayman • Colombia• Dominican Republic* Eastern Caribbean• France• French West Indies 
Germany-Great Britain-Guvana M .■••,* Hong Kong* Jamaica-JapaivLebanon-Puerto Rico-Trimdad & Tobago-United States-Venezuela-Virgin Islands 





Mirrlees Blackstone 
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Hands across the Irish Sea 


A Russian delegation was in 
Dublin discussing trade last 
week, not very seriously, as it 
turned out, for Irish trade with 
the whole of Eastern Europe 
rame to less than £3010 last 
year. But Dublin is prepared to 
look almost anywhere to ieduce 
its economic dependence on the 
British market. And since the 
Russians arc determined that any 
trade deal must go hand in 
hand with full diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with Dublin, there is tin- 
added piquancy that Russians 
based in Dublin, and therefore 
free to move in and out of 
Britain at will, would consider¬ 
ably upset the British counter¬ 
intelligence sen ices. 

Since the 1 .onclnndcrry shoot¬ 
ings a month ago there has been 
talk in Dublin about a retaliatory 
boycott of British goods in Irish 
shops. For a short while, it was 
difficult to buy British news¬ 
papers because the airport 
workers refused to handle them, 
and some British biscuits were 
withdrawn! from sale in Dublin ; 
otherwise, the boycott seems to 
have found no popular support. 
Mr Jack Lynch, the Irish prime 
minister, lost no time in spelling 
out the reasons at the Fianna 
FAil conference last month : a 
trade war between Britain and 
Ireland might produce some 
mild discomfort in Britain, but 
would mean economic and social 
disaster for Ireland. This is 
certainly what happened 
between 1932 and 1938 when 
Mr de Valera stopped paying 
land annuities to the British 
Exchequer, and London retali¬ 
ated by slapping import duties 
and quotas on exports of Irish 
livestock, meat and dairy 
products to Britain. 

* Already there are ominous 
signs of history about to repeat 
itself: Britain's share of new' 
Irish investment plummeted last 
year to only 3% of all grants 
taken up and jobs created. 

The Irish economy remains 
inextricably bound up with 
Britain’s. But because the 
Republic only has 3m people, 
against Britain’s 56m, and 
because Britain’s national out¬ 


put is 30 times greater than 
Ireland’s E1.71 billion (in 1970), 
the impact of a boycott warn Id 
hit Ireland incalculably harder. 
British exports to the Republic, 
worth about €35001 last year, 
only amounted to 5 'V» of 
Britain's total exports even 
though that made Ireland 
Britain's third biggest market. 
Mosi of these were manufac¬ 
tured goods, such as cars and 
trucks, machine tools and 
agricultural machinery. The 
Irish also imported £2501 worth 
from Northern Ireland, largely 
livestock for fattening and 
storage. Together the United 
Kingdom’s exports made up 
nearly half of the Republic's 
:otal imports. 

On the export side Ireland’s 
dependence on Britain is even 
greater. Last year its combined 
exports to Britain itself (£260111) 
and Northern Ireland (£6om) 
added up to around two-thirds 
of its total export trade. The 
Irish marketeers will be using 
this ovcrdcpendence as one of 
their main arguments in the 
coming campaign over the refer- 
endum on common market 
entry. Mr Lynch has claimed 
that Irish membership should 
bring the country’s “ first real 
chance ” since political freedom 
from Britain in 1922 to achieve 
economic independence as well. 

This is an attractive and a 
popular argument, but the facts 
suggest that such independence 
could be some time in arriving. 
Last year Irish exports to the 
common market countries were 
worth only £40111 ; imports top¬ 
ped Euom. Even assuming a 
great boost from Irish entry, 
n would rake years to build 
this up to the dimensions of 
Ireland’s trade with Britain. 
And some Irish economists are 
now suggesting that because of 
the common market’s rules on 
agriculture, Ireland will become 
even more dependent on its 
agricultural exports to Britain 
once both have joined. 

Despite Ireland’s strenuous 
efforts at industrialisation, 
agriculture is still its biggest 
industry by a long way. It 
employs 27*0 of the country’s 


labour force (280,000 people) 
and produces nearly half of its 
exports. Of this half, the lion’s 
share—some 80%—goes to the 
British market. Britain, in effect, 
takes around 40% of Ireland’s 
entire agricultural output, worth 
£i2om last year. Irish farm 
exports have been helped con¬ 
siderably by the Anglo-Irish 
Free Trade Agreement of 1965. 
Under this agreement, Britain 
dropped most of its import 
restrictions on Irish goods, 
while Ireland in return com¬ 
mitted itself to cutting its high 
tariffs (averaging 25% ad 
valorem in 1966, and built up 
in the protectionist 1930s) by an 
annual 10%, with the aim of 
completely free trade between 
the tw'o countries by July, 1975. 


Beefing about 

This arrangement brought 
immediate unrestricted access 
for Irish livestock exports to 
Britain. These are still Ireland’s 
biggest agricultural export 
earner ; they brought in £6om 
last year, £34111 of which was 


Irish beef that usually acquires 
Scottish nationality by the time 
it reaches the butcher’s counter. 
Butter, too, has been _helped 
both by the initial increase in 
the British butter import quota 
from Ireland and its final lifting 
in April last year. Because of 
last year’s shortage and the way 
it put butter prices up in 
Britain, Irish dairy farmers 
managed to push the value of 
their butter exports to Britain 
up by a third, to £t4m. 

But in the Irish view there 
is another, less cheerful side to 
the 1965 agreement. About 40% 
of Irish industry will eventually 
be affected by the abolition of 
import controls on manufac¬ 
tured goods by 1975, and some 
of the less efficient ones arc 
already grumbling at the 
thought of unrestricted competi¬ 
tion from Britain. The shoe 
industry is only one example : 
in the past three years the 
removal of quota restrictions has 
increased shoe imports from 
7Vo to 2u‘n of the home market. 
It is estimated that between 
1965 and 1970 imports of 
industrial goods competing 
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with Irish products have risen 
from 14% to 20% of the 
domestic market, whereas in the 
previous five years there was 
hardly any rise at all. 

This could be very bad news 
for Ireland’s persistent trade 
deficit (estimated at around 
£8510 last year), were it not for 
the fact that Irish exports seem 
to be putting in a very buoyant 
performance (mostly to Britain) 
at the same time. While domes¬ 
tic industrial output went up by 
35% between 1965 and 1970, 
the volume of Ireland’s indus¬ 
trial exports grew by 80% over 
the same period. So perhaps free 
trade will not necessarily spell 
economic ruin for the Republic. 
All the same, the Irish economy 
will have to try harder to 
combat its high unit costs. Last 
year, prices rose by 9% and 
earnings by 13%, and there is 
little evidence as yet that the 
national wages agreement and 
the national price commission 
which started work last October 
have made any impact on the 
rate of inflation. 

Like Britain’s, Ireland’s 


industry needs more capital 
investment, but again the 
country is heavily dependent on 
cash injections from abroad, 
and particularly from Britain. 
The bulk of Ireland’s industrial¬ 
isation since 1959, when its 
incentive programme for foreign 
investment was started, has 
come from British and multi¬ 
national companies. Ireland 
offers non-repayable cash grants 
of up to 50% of fixed assets 
and extended tax holidays to 
foreign companies. 

Around 40% of industry 
attracted to Ireland by these 
concessions is British. But the 
proportion has been falling. In 
the year to March, 1971, Britain 
accounted for only 163 out of 
576 new projects (28%) and 
only £3501 of the £i6im 
capital employed (21%). Con¬ 
versely there is a massive stock 
of Irish private investment in 
Britain, worth over £8oom in 
stocks and shares, property, 
company holdings and unit 
trusts. This brings in an annual 
return of around £4801. If 
Ireland joins the (imposed 


united stock exchange for the 
whole of the United Kingdom 
and the Irish Republic, British 
investment in Irish shares will 
be made easier still. Another 
symptom of the interlocking 
between the two economics is 
the 56°; stake Britain has in 
Irish life assurance and the solid 
86 is share of the general 
insurance market there. 

As in almost everything else, 
in the tourist market Britain is 
Ireland’s biggest customer by 
Last year there wcie 1.1m 
British visitors to the Republic, 
bringing in £33111 out of 
Ireland’s £103111 total tourist 
earnings. I11 addition, Ireland 
gets 13m day trippers a year 
from Ulster who spend £iom 
between them. Tourism accounts 
for of Ireland’s gnp and 
had become a growing source of 
invisible earnings during the 
1960s, but the Ulster troubles 
have now put a severe damper 
on it. Some of the overseas 
tourists do not readily appreci¬ 
ate the facts of partition and 
imagine bomb incidents to be 
a daily occurence in the south. 
The burning of the British 
embassy in Dublin has damaged 
tourism too. British tourists may 
also be staying away in protest 
against the IRA. 

Since 1969, when the Ulster 
troubles erupted, tourist spend¬ 
ing in the Republic has dropped 
by 12% in real terms when in 
normal times a healthy increase 
would have been expected. La9t 
year alone saw an 8% drop. 
Now Bord Failte, the state 
tourist organisation, predicts 
even more gloom for this year. 
British Rail last week cancelled 
some of the cross-Channel ser¬ 
vices to Ireland this summer; 
on the route between Fishguard 
and Rosslare bookings are an 
estimated 70% down. 

Even if there is not a fall- 


off among business visitors or 
British people going to see 
friends and relative - in Ireland, 
there seems very little chance 
this year of attracting new holi¬ 
day visitors. On the most pessi¬ 
mistic assumptions, tourist 
earnings from Britain could 
drop by as much as one-third. 
And if there is a corresponding 
exodus of Irishmen in search of 
a Jittle peace abroad, this could 
lop a full percentage point off 
Ireland’s already unimpressive 
growth rate. 

Emigration 

Whether the present Irish 
setback will induce more 
emigration is another question. 
Although Britain remains an 
attraction for Irish emigrants, 
the flow had slowed to a com¬ 
parative trickle in recent years. 
Back in the 1950s, Ireland 
suffered a net loss of at least 
40,000 people a year ; by the 
late 1960s the annual total had 
dropped to around 12,000, and 
in 1970 only 7,000 workers left 
to settle in Britain. But there 
are already roughly im Irish 
people workiing in Britain, who 
between them send back £8m 
to their families at home 
(remittances to Ireland from 
the United States and Canada 
are twice as high). And there 
is a large—although, because of 
the absence of immigration 
controls, unspecified—seasonal 
influx of Irish workers into 
Britain at harvest time. Ireland 
now has the highest unemploy¬ 
ment rate in western Europe 
(10%), and has felt the 
draught, even at one remove, 
from Britain’s relatively high 
unemployment. For a long time 
to come, whatever happens in 
the north, Ireland is likely to 
catch a heavy cold whenever 
Britain sneezes. 
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ain will come to you 


And save you a lot of time and trouble. 

Standard Bank is big in Africa, with over 
1*200 offices in 19 countries of that 
big continent. Each office has an intimate 
understanding of local conditions and 
regulations and is ready, at a word from i:s in 
London, to help speed up whatever operations 
your business plans involve. 

And you don’t have to ‘go to the mountain’. 
The mountain will come to you. Just drop the 


word to our Marketing Department at Head 
Office, 10 Clements Lane, London, EC 4 N 7 AB 
(Telephone 01-623 7500 ). We will call on you, 
help formulate your plans and then get the 
strength of our local organisation working 
for you. 

There are great advantages in having 
Standard Bank at both ends of your African 
operations. For a start, you don’t need to gel up 
from your desk. 


Standard Bank 

A member of Standard and Chartered Banking Group 


The Standard Benk Limited The bank that builds business 
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Subsidies all round, chaps 

The big handout the Government gave the coal industry on Monday is going 
to be the first of a raft of subsidies to the nationalised industries this 
year. Mr Davies seems to have no other ideas about what to do 


The way coal was treated has set a pattern. Within 
24 hours of the news that the Government was giving 
the coal industry nearly £200111 in various forms of cash 
and a further £6om in higher prices, the steel industry 
was letting it be known that its losses were running at 
£i2om this year and called for special treatment too. 
Within 48 hours, the rail unions had turned down offers 
from British Rail of 8 per cent and then 10 per cent 
on their earnings and persisted in their own demand for 
16 per cent. This, after the 25 per cent rise that the 
miners won, acknowledges that the railways are already 
receiving heavy subsidies (which the coal industry was 
not, at the time of the miners’ strike). But it will be 
extraordinarily hard now for British Rail to convince the 
men that the cash will not be there for them in the end. 

The Government is moving to a position in which it will 
soon be spending 1 per cent of the country’s gross national 
product to shore the nationalised industries up, and the 
industries will be receiving 10 per cent of their revenues 
in the form of subsidies. An attempt will be made to 
gull the public that this is all the miners’ fault, but the 
rot had set in long before. The nationalised industries 
have been prevented from putting up prices to pay for 
higher wages partly because demand for many of their 
products is waning and partly because it would have 
conflicted with the Government’s undertaking to the 
Confederation of British Industry 7 to make the nationalised 
industries conform to the 5 per cent price freeze. Now, 
to put coal prices up by much more than the 7 A per 
cent, or £1 a ton, just approved, would lose the National 
Goal Board a third of its business. 

This extra 7^ per cent will bring in £6om a year at 
most, but the new pay scales are going to require at 
least £117111 when all the costs are counted in. The 
most effective way to raise the missing £57111 would be 
by shutting the pits making the biggest losses, so that 
the miners still at work would be producing coal at a 
rate closer to justifying their high wages. But that is 
not how the Government sees it. There was no hint in 
Mr John Davies’s statement in the Commons on Monday 
that he was thinking of anything more constructive for 
the long term than another rejigging of the coal board’s 
accounts, no hint that the Government is thinking of 


doing anything but set its face against rationalisations 
that are likely to lead to heavy redundancies, however 
overmanned or unprofitable the industry. 

Mr Davies and the Department of Trade and Industry 
have had plenty of time to plan for the coal industry, 
and for the combination of fuels that Britain should be 
using in the 1970s now that there is indigenous oil and 
natural gas—and now that nuclear power, for all its 
immediate shortcomings, is emerging as a serious 
commercial source of electricity. There is no sign that 
they have used the time for any purpose other than 
the designing of new crutches for coal. The pits are 
getting an immediate grant of £ioom to mecL the 
immediate losses caused by the strike, the full cost of 
which will not be known with any accuracy until the 
extent of the damage underground is known. There is 
more than a hint that the figure could be increased if 
necessary. Then the industry's borrowing powers have 
been raised by £5001 to £950111 although it is far from 
the borrowing limit. Its permitted deficit has been 
increased, too, by £25111 to £ioom. In other words, the 
coal board is free to claim its subsidies in whatever way 
it finds most convenient, provided always that this does 
not involve loss of jobs. If the Government had the 
efficiency of the industry at heart, it would be encouraging 
Mr Derek Ezra to use his subsidies as golden handshakes 
large enough to make miners actually glad to close the 
worst pits. Then there might be some hop; for the other 
nationalised industries. 

Only a handful are still breaking even. There is 
the gas industry which might even marginally improve 
the £jm net profit that it made in its last financial year. 
There arc the nationalised airports, whose earnings were 
10 per cent down last year but are still comfortably 
above break-even. And there is the British Overseas 
Airways Corporation which is staying out of the red 
only by drawing heavily on reserves accumulated in past 
years and which will probably not be able to pay a 
dividend on that part of its Treasury capital not borrowed 
at a fixed rate. For the rest, the steel industry expects 
to lose £ 120m this year, and the electricity supply industry 
probably around £40111. The postal service could be run¬ 
ning at a loss of £40111. British European Airways only 
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Money losers: Ezra (coal), Melchett (steel), Marsh (rail), Elliott (power). Price (waterways) 


squared its accounts last year by drawing on a special subsidies than Mr Davies, if that were possible* Adding 

government fund set up to compensate it for buying the losses of all the nationalised industries together comes 

•British aiicraft, and that fund is nearly exhausted. Even to a sum not far short of £50001 needed for subsidies 

the waterways, although their last published losses were this year. 

just £2rn, have costs almost exactly twice their receipts. The CBI’s price freeze would not have got off the 
Not so long ago, most of these industries were at least ground without the Government’s assurance that the 

breaking even, and some 1 of them were earning good nationalised industries would observe it too. But the 

profits. The start of (hcit downfall was under the Wilson country is now beginning to see how dearly that 
government, but the collapse has been precipitated under co-operation has been bought. If it had curbed wage 

the Tories. demands, or if it were likely even now to win effective 

When the chairmen of the nationalised industries meet action by the TIJC in curbing them for the future, the 
Mr Davies on Monday, he may ask them what they are price might seem worthwhile. But only a blind optimist 

going to do about prices, but they will ask him what he would expect the TUG to give the Prime Minister such 

is going to do about these losses The most anxious will an undertaking at this juncture in time, or Mr Vic 

be British Rail’s relatively new chairman, Mr Richard Feather to have the authority to make it stick. 

Marsh, facing his first major financial showdown. The The mere fact that British Rail’s offer to the unions 

unrolls must lx 1 assuming now that they can get from was pushed so quickly above the old 8 per cent guideline 

him an offer of at lean 12 per cent without having to shows that the miners’ breakthrough will not be sftopped 
take any wry serious moves towards a strike. They know in a hurry. The CBI will itself have the greatest difficulty 

that a strike would upset commuters a great deal but in getting industry to agree to another year of 5 per 

have few visible effects on any of the country’s freight cent and then only il the Chancellor makes very con- 

traffic other than coal, 80 per cent of which goes by rail, siderable tax concessions to industry in the budget. The 

And here, for the moment, the unions have the Govern- CBPs decision has been postponed until after Mr Barber 
ment over a barrel. The militant train drivers might, has uttered. 

perhaps, have one of their work-to-rutes on the Southern The nationalised industries now account for 10 per 
Region just to test morale all round. cent of gnp and private industry for the remaining 90 per 

British Rail now gets £27111 to compensate it for not cent. It is, however, the 10 per cent that represents some 
putting up fares while the CBI’s freeze was on, £4om of industry’s most basic services, like fuel, steel, transport 

for modernisation sc hemes in the London area and £6om and communications. The fact that industry still finds 

for subsidising a batch of loss-making lines—yet it is it cheaper to buy much of its fuel and transport, and at 

still likely to show a £-»om lass this year. The 10 per cent times its steel, from unsubsidised, private enterprise 

wage offer on Wednesday would cost £27111 a year, suppliers whenever it has the choice suggests that, in 

which could point to losses of £50111 next year, unless spite of their massive subsidies, there is still something 

something is done. Lord Beeching started to do the basically unsatisfactory about the way these basic indus- 

necessary but was not allowed to finish. The railways are tries are run, and the simple justification for appointing 

not, as it happens, the responsibility of Mr John Davies an ex-director of industry like Mr Davies, otherwise 

at the Department ol Trade and Industry but of Mr Peter lacking in political experience, to the hot seat in DTI was 

Walker at the Department of the Environment, but Mr to do something about it. A restructuring of the whole 

Walker has given no indication that he will take any policy of nationalisation is what the Government should 

tougher a line He hits been even mom ready with the lx* looking into, if it dared. 



Tightrope walkers Granville (BOAC), Marking (BEA), Ryland (GPO) Profit earners Jones (ges) t Foulkes (airports) 
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A budget for bulls? 

What shares will be worth buying next week? Mr Barber seems to have given 
a lot of tips 


There is now just over a week in which investors can 
rearrange their shareholdings in anticipation of the budget 
on March 21st. Here are some considerations, bets, 
hunches and guesses to bear in mind. 

The market seems to be expecting tax reliefs of between 
£30010 and £6oom. In order to lift the growth rate of 
gross national product between the first halves of 1972 
and 1973 to 5 per cent, The Economist's guess is that 
Mr Barber would have to give about £i,ooom of tax 
reliefs. On Thursday, the National Institute of Economic 
and Social Research came out with the remarkable 
recommendation that he should give £2,500m (equivalent 
to halving earned income tax) instead. We do not expect 
that Mr Barber will go to anything like that; but 
obviously—compared with What was being anticipated 
until Thursday—there seems more chance of the market 
being pleasurably than unpleasantly surprised. 

This is the main general bull factor. The main general 
bear factor is that the Government is trying to fix up a 
deal with the Confederation of British Industry to continue 
its price restraint, in return for some vague promise about 
wage claims which the Trades Union Congress would not 
keep. Any deal about price restraint announced on 
March 21 St would keep -profits down by more than it 
would be intended -to do. Also, profits have been hit by 
more during the coal strike than is realised, and this will 
affect annual profits statements published even as late 
as the spring of 1973. However, any giveaway budget 
will presumably include some special fruits to investors. 
Quite a few of them were presaged in Mr Barber’s budget 
speech last year. They deserve to be looked at closely now. 

First, under the combined incomc-tax-cum-surtax that 
is due to come into effect in April, 1973, the tax deducted 
from dividends at source will be reduced to the earned 
income rate (at present fractionally over 30 per cent), 
and an investment income surchage will then be put on 
top of that in order to bring the tax on some investment 
income up to the (unearned income rate (at present 38.75 
per cent). However, Mr Barber said quite specifically in 
last year’s budget speech: 

It will be an essential feature of the new system -that this 
surcharge will only apply above a certain level of invest¬ 
ment income, so that the first slice of such income will be 
taxed at the rate applicable to earned income. I regard 
the discrimination against investment income in its present 
form as a serious discouragement to saving, and I am 
sure that this must be Changed. 

Although this system will not come into effect until April 
6, 1973, it would be logical for Mr Barber to give earned 
income relief on (the “ first slice ” of investment income 
in this year’s budget. There are some people who aigue 
that this “ first slice ” could be very liberally interpreted, 
even up to £2,000 of investment income a year. Their 
argument is -that age relief for retired small investors was 
increased in the last Finance Act so that it gave full relief 


for those getting less than £1,200 a year, but was 
simultaneously abolished as from 1973. With tapered 
relief above £1,200, this age relief now helps retired 
people with investment incomes up to well over £1,500 
though below £2,000. Presumably Mr Barber in 1973 
is not going to make small and aged investors worse off. 
We do not ourselves bet that he will grant earned income 
relief to all investment incomes up to £2,000 a year, but, 
either in 1973 or this month, he is almost certainly going 
to take the present 8£ per cent extra investment income 
tax off more peoples’ investment income than the market 
at present realises. When this point sinks in, there will 
be rejoicing on the market, and the benefit should go 
especially towards high yielding shares and undated gilts. 

The second big change promised last year was that a 
new system of corporation tax will be announced in this 
month’s budget, which (to quote Mr Barber again) will 
end the present “ substantial discrimination ... in favour 
of retained as opposed to distributed profits.” In other 
words, the new system is going to encourage dividend 
distributions. This new system will come into force from 
April, 1973, but it is not clear whether it will be for tax 
assessments that have to be paid on January i, 1974, or 
just for assessments on profits earned in and after 
1973-74. If the farmer, then profits earned in years ending 
in 1972-73 will be liable to the new system, so that divi¬ 
dend policies might be adjusted immediately. 

We do not ourselves believe that boards of directors 
will pay out larger dividends to the extent that the new 
system might indicate that they logically should. But the 
market may think that they will do so, and start celebrat¬ 
ing—with a panache that will depend on the level of 
corporation tax. As was argued in The Economist last 
wrek (page 87), a 50 per cent rate of corporation tax in 
the post-197 3 system would increase the net income of 
companies by 11 per cent. It is at least conceivable that 
Mr Barber will want to cut corporation tax during the 
last year of the old system by an amount that will increase 
companies’ net income by about that amount. But note 
that under the post-1973 system the gain will be higher 
for those that distribute -more than the present company 
average of 65 per cent of earnings as dividends, and less 
foi those that distribute less. 

To summarise on these first two promised changes. 
The promised income-tax change is an argument in 
favour of buying high income shares this week rather than 
shares that have previously been supposed to promise 
capital gains, whereas the corporation tax change is an 
argument for going for companies with insecure cover for 
their dividends. There are quite a lot of ordinary shares 
in both categories, especially among small engineering 
firms with uncovered dividends that investors have 
hitherto avoided like the plague. 

The third tax change that is due to come into effect 
in 1973 is the substitution of Vat for purchase tax. This 
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should be greatly to the advantage of goods now suffering 
the so-called luxury purchase tax rate (including cameras, 
records, and cosmetics) and Mi Barber could well make 
some preliminary tax cuts for them this year. Maybe the 
markets have already discounted these. If you don’t think 
they have, passible buys are Dixon’s Photographic, BSR, 
and the Gala cosmetics group. 

Next come two tax changes that arc possible because 
of previous Conservative political statements. In speeches 
while in opposition, but not in the eventual Tory election 
manifesto, Mr Heath expressed support for relieving 
capital gains tax from unit trusts arid investment trusts. 
.Junior Treasury ministers made sympathetic noises about 
this in last year’s debates on the Finance Bill. This could 
actually be an immediate bear point for some shares 
that have made large capital gains in the past year ; 
because some unit trusts and investment trusts have in 
anticipation been delaying sales o! such shares, and could 
celebrate the relief (if it comesj by rushing out to sell 
them on the first davof the new tax year. More generally, 
however, -the gianling of relief from capital gains tax to 
unit trusts and investment trusts might lead to a surge 
of investment into them, and thus a rise in the share 
price of investment trusts. But if Mr Barber announces 
that he is going on to only the “ Canadian system ” of 
giving relief to the trusts, then any large post-budget rise 
in investment-trust prices would be wrong (and you should 
then probably sell). Fader the Canadian system trusts 
wanting to escape capital gains tax must form a “ capital 
dividend account,” which blocks the main advantage. 

One “ reformpromised in the Conservatives’ election 
manifesto was the repeal of Mr Jenkins’s disallowance 
in 1969 of tax rehefs on any interest paid out on loans. 
There is a case for allowing this relief against unearned 
income (because the allowance then occurs when the 
person nas income bearing assets which could be sold 
<is an alternative to borrowing, and the non-allowancc 
of tax reliefs on borrowing charges is then a distortion 
in the capital market). There is no case for allowing the 
relief against earned income, because then you are giving 
relief for people who buy things out of borrowed money 


instead of their own money. But, since it is also obviously 
politically impossible for the Government to give the relief 
against unearned income only, any relief will be given 
against earned income as well. This is why The 
Economist —and probably Mr Barber’s advisers at the 
Treasury—are against giving the relief ; but the Con¬ 
servative Government may feel it is politically committed. 
If the relief comes, it will be good for life assurance 
business, which is a traditional form of collateral for 
borrowing. Theoretically, the general effect on the stock 
market should be only slightly favourable. But disallow¬ 
ance in 1969 caused a bigger fall than expected. 

Some prophets believe the Chancellor might do some¬ 
thing about the “ dollar premium,” under which Britons 
who buy foreign shares have to buy them from other 
Britons at a premium which this week stood at 32 per 
cent. Since Britain now has exchange controls both 
against dollars coming into the country and against them 
going out, it would theoretically be logical to say that 
all Britons could henceforth be allowed to buy shares 
directly in Wall Street (especially as before the end of 
the 1970s Britain will have to do this under European 
Economic Community rules). In this event, each £132 
worth of British-hdd foreign shares would become worth 
£100 on March 22nd, which would be disastrous for 
investment trusts and other holders of these shares. A 
move of this kind therefore seems very unlikely ; and an 
alternative, smaller and more likely step is the removal 
of the so-called 25 per cent surrender rule,” which 
would actually cause British-held foreign shares to rise 
a bit. Under the surrender rule a quarter of each £132 
worth of foreign shares that you sell has to be converted 
at the non-premium price of £100, so that this is the 
equivalent of a small indirect tax on selling foreign shares. 
The removal of this tax might initially cause foreign shares 
in Britain to be marked up by about 2-3 per cent, but 
in practice this would soon be lost by a fall in the premium 
itself. Because of the very outside chance of something 
being done to start to whittle away the premium regula¬ 
tions themselves, it would be better not to buy foreign 
shares this week. 


Key indicators : British economy 
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Sales by food shops slipped back 
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Other sectors showed gains. 

Industrial 







production* 

December 

124.7 

-0.3 

-1.7 

-0.2 


employment* 

December 

89.9 

+0.1 

-'I.O 

-4.7 


productivity* 

December 

138.7 

-0.4 

-0.7 

+4.7 

Consumer credit 

Export trade** 

January 

146 

-6 

-4 

+13 

New credit extended in January 

Eng'g orders on hand* 

November 

118 

+1 

+ 1 

-51 

was £192m, continuing the average 

Retail trade* 

January 

113.2 

-0.3 

-1.3 

+4.1 

level since the July measures. 

Unemployment* 

February 

173.8 

+0.1 

4-2.1 

+40.2 


Average earnings* 

December 

191.6 

+1.3 

+1.8 

+9.4 


Retail prices 

January 

153.5 

+0.6 

+1.7 

+8.2 

Balance of payments 

Export prices 

December 

148 

+n 

+2 

+9 

Further £240m added to current 

Import prices 

December 

133 

nil 

-1 

+41 

account in fourth quarter giving 

Export trade , retail trade , engineering order books: in volume terms (value at 1 

a record surplus of £952m in 1971. 

constant prices). Unemployment: 

wholly unemployed excluding schooNeavers ; 


latest rate 3.6 per cent 







* Seasonally adjusted * Provisional 
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Biggest boom in the smallest area. 
Find out about vour opportunities with 
the Hongkong Bank Group. 


Hong Kong offers the most 
astonishing economic story in 
the world. A minute colony with 
no raw materials to speak of, an 
obvious shortage of land, and a 
population that has more than 
doubled in the last twenty 
\ ears. Yet their budgets have 
been in surplus for most of t he 
last decade. P( r capita income is 
third only to Japan in Asia. 

Industrialisation is just o /or 
20 years old and is expanding 
rapidly. The opportunities for 
foreign companies are there. By the end 
of 1970 there were 696 foreign companies 
registered in Hong Kong. 

Have you looked at your company’s 
prospects in the Colony? 


THE HONGKONG BANK GROUP 

9 Gracechurch Street, London EC3V ODU 


The Hongkong Bank Croup 
can offer you the authoritative 
and export advice that you 
will need in this and 25 other 
countries. A 16 page booklet has 


been prepared, summ 
economic conditions 
Kong. Send for a free 
and be briefed by the 


arising the 
in Hong 
copy now 
experts. 


THE 

HONGKONG 
BANK GROUP 
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KUWAIT 


Balance Sheet as at 31st December 1971 


1970 

Kuwaiti LIABILITIES 

Dinars 

Capital: Authorised, Issued 
and Fully Paid: 

330,000 shares of KD.7.500 
2,250,000 each 

428,0001 Statutory Reserve 485,000 
1,575,000 General Reserve 1,740,000 
2,003,000 

28,494 Profit and Loss Account 


Kuwaiti 

Dinars 


2,475,000 


2,225,000 

7,860 

4,707,860 


4,281,494 4,707,860 

Current, Deposit and other 
Accounts including 

76,400,464 Contingencies 90,001,140 

337,500 Proposed Dividend 371,250 

Liability on Confirmed 
Credits and Guarantees as 
1 2,949,435 per contra 17,767,610 


The attached Notes I and 2 form 
part of these Accounts. 


KD.93,9 68,893 K D. 112,847,860 

KHALLD AL-YUSUF \L MOTAW A, Chairman , Board of Directors. 


1970 

Kuwaiti ASSETS Kuwaiti 

Dinars Dinars 

Cash and Balances with 

2,270,332 Banks 4,529,662 

Money at Call and Short 

14,244,741 Notice 14,850,084 

Bankers Negotiable 

11,818,193 Certificates of Deposit 8,957,956 

Investments at or under 
Market Value 

_Foreign Government 

145,089 Securities 77,570 

Other Securities 

1,008,012 quoted 1,211,352 

1,153,101 " 1,288,922 

Deposits with Banks and 

19,959,540 Industrial Bankers 29,820,695 

Loan Guaranteed by the 

2,145,000 Government of Kuwait 2,145,000 

Advances to Customers, 

Bills Discounted, and other 

28,796,570 Accounts 32,725,129 

Unquoted Investments at 
372,764 or under Cost 508,106 

Bank Properties at Cost less 
259,217 amounts written off 254,696 

Customers’ Liability on 
Confirmed Credits and 

12,949,435 Guarantees as per contra 17,767,610 


KD. 93,968,893 

A. L. FORSYTH, Generai Manager. 


KD. 112,847,860 


Profit and Loss Account for the year ended 31st December 1971 


1970 


1970 

Kuwaiti 

Kuwaiti 

Kuwaiti 

Dinars 

Dinars 

Dinars 

7,870 Balance brought forward 

28,494 

70,000 

Profit after charging all 


275,000 

expenses and writing down 
703,124 assets 

572,616 

710,994 

601.110 

337,500 

The attached Notes 1 and 2 form 


682,500 


part of these Accounts. 


Proposed Dividend 
of 15% of Paid Up 


K D.28,494 Balance carried f orward 


Kuwaiti 

Dinars 


57,000 

165,000 


593,250 

KD.7,860 


Notes to the Accounts for the year ended 31st December 1971 

1 . The Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account have 2 . Assets and Liabilities in foreign currencies have been 
not been drawn up in accordance with Schedule C of expressed in these accounts at middle market rates of 

the Rules appertaining to Law No. 15 of the year 1960 exchange ruling at 31 st December 1971 . 

for Commercial Companies, but in accordance with 
accepted banking practice. 
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BUSINESS Britain 


Cut all taxes by one-sixth ? 


The National Institute of Economic 
and Social Research believes that 
Britain’s real gross domestic product 
was growing at an annual rate of 4.4 
per cent until very recently, but that 
the country is now going into an 
export-led recession. Partly because of 
an unsurprisingly gloomy forecast for 
exports, but also because it believes that 
the post-last-July boom in consumers’ 
hire purchase expenditure will be sub¬ 
ject to a massive fading effect, it now 
estimates that real gdp between the 
first halves of 1972 and 1973 is on 
track to rise by only about 1.9 per cent. 
Since, like The Economist , it believes 
that a rise in real gdp of 5 per cent 
will be needed to make any inroad 
into unemployment, it advocates that 
Mr Barber should seek to re-stim<ulate 
total demand in his budget by a full 
3 per cent. After allowing for fiscal 
drag and a rather high, estimate of the 
total proportion of tax cuts that might 
go into saving rather than spending, 
this leads it to say that an almost 
incredible tax cut of £2^ billion will 
he needed. 

That would mean an average cut 
in all of Britain’s tax rates of some¬ 
thing like 15$ per cent. Although the 
institute believes that a continuing 
improvement in Britain’s overseas 
terms of trade should at present keep 
a recession-hit Britain in balance of 
payments surplus during 1973, it agrees 
that reflation on the scale that it 
wants would cause balance of payments 
trouble during that first year of Bri¬ 
tain’s entry to Europe. But if “ a clear 
conflict does emerge between main¬ 
taining employment and maintaining 
a fixed exchange rate, it is now widely 
accepted that it is no longer employ¬ 
ment which must necessarily give way.” 

The publication of these recom¬ 
mendations is liable to be greeted in 
Whitehall with a manic screaming. 


The whole tone of recent official com¬ 
ment has been to emphasise how 
the economy was picking up in the 
second half of 1971 ; the Bank of Eng¬ 
land’s “ Quarterly Bulletin " this week 
twangs almost exclusively on this 
string. The institute does not deny this 
recovery in the months that are past, 
but it says that it will fade dramatically 
from now on. The Economist had also 
expected some fading, but we had 
frankly only been bracing ourselves to 
say that perhaps the Chancellor should 
give away up to £1 billion. It had 
also seemed possible to us that the 
Chancellor, probably with opposition 
from his advisors, might conceivably go 
as high as this. If he had decided to 
dare to do so, he was no doubt antici¬ 
pating until this Thursday that he 
would be hailed on March 21st as the 
boldest tax-cutter of all time ; he must 
have had visioas of a great volume of 
grateful cheers swelling up to meet 
him then. 


Bolshy buyers 

Now the national institute has told Mr 
Barber that unless he gives away two- 
and-a-half times as much as anybody 
had previously thought possible, 
unemployment will probably increase. 
And the awkward fact is that the 
institute, although we and others have 
often criticised some of its detailed 
views, does have the best recent record 
among British institutions for its 
macro-economic forecasts—certainly 
far better than the Treasury. This 
chastening thought might now con¬ 
ceivably cause the Chancellor to lift 
his tax reliefs above even £ 1 billion on 
March 21st. But he might then have to 
lift them over and above a lot of dead 
bodies in the Treasury and the Bank of 
England cn the way. He would be 


wise to cut taxes a lot, but tell the 
Bank to stop reflating the money sup¬ 
ply by the present (October through 
January) annual 23 per cent. 

The latest retail spending figures, for 
January, go some way to confirm the 
national institute’s view that the 
economy could be slowing. The volume 
of retail sales edged marginally down 
in January. During the la v ?st three 
months, November to January, it there¬ 
fore managed only a meagre £ per 
cent increase over the previous three 
months. Last October’s astonishing 
shopping spree turned out to be a flash 
in the pan. 

Officialdom can parade lots of 
arguments why these retail figures 
could be misleading. Shopping takes 
rather less than half of all consumer 
spending. The main reason for 
January’s disappointing outcome was a 
3 per cent dip in the business of food 
shops, an erratic element at the best of 
times and an increasingly poor reflec¬ 
tion of British eating habits ; this part 
of the index does not take account of 
food sales in department and chain 
stores, which have been growing rapidly 
in recent years. 

Food shops apart, most other trades 
seemed to be holding up reasonably 
well. Durables picked up again after 
Christmas, mainly because of colour 
television. Clothes and shoe sales were 
still coasting along. 

The power cuts will have cut sales 
in February, but not by as much as 
they cut production. Shops are prob¬ 
ably restocking now, sometimes with 
supplies diverted from exports. During 
the power cuts many British businesses 
naturally failed to meet export 
deliveries on time. These are the sales 
that they regard as permanently lost. 

Pollution _ 

In the dumps 

Strictly as a short-term measure, the 
bill that the Government published on 
Wednesday, with Iks tough penalties for 
littering the country wkh poisonous 
wastes, will do well enough. It hat 
taken public opinion an inordinately 
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long time to wake up to the scale and 
spread of cyanide dumping. Whitehall 
had even been advised to dismis* some 
of the early reports as malicious gossip. 
But the more poison was found on 
widely separated dumps, the less 
could the Government allow the situa¬ 
tion to drift until the bill for local 
government reform, which is Mr Peter 
Walker’s chosen instrument for pollu¬ 
tion control, takes effect in 1974. 

With the wisdom of hindsight, it is 
easy to see why Parliament and the 
public remained in the dark for so long. 
On a dump one bit of rubbish looks 
much like another, and people who did 
Mart talking about what came out of 
industry's drains ran the risk of prose¬ 
cution. This nonsense has persisted for 
more than a decade, ever since a well- 
intended private member’s hill was 
introduced ’in 1961 to control the dis¬ 
charge of waste into river*. It was one 
of the more complicated private mem¬ 
ber's hills to get on to the statute book ; 
and, while it obliged industry to give 
the river hoards full details of what was 
in the waste and in what quantities, a 
clause was slipped in that made it 
illegal to pass this information on to 
anyone else. This ban has been held 
to apply to waste dumped on land too, 
and the Roval Commission on Environ¬ 
mental Pollution protested forcefully 
aliout it in its second annual report 
published on Tuesday (Cinnd 4894) : 

It is in tin- public interest that informa¬ 
tion about wastes should be available 
not only to the statutory bodies which 
have a right to demand it but to research 
workers and others who can make use 
of it to improve the environment. It is 
common knowledge that some industries 
have to dispose of . . . pollutants. Unless 
adequate information is available about 
these discharges, it is impossible to say 
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whether or not they constitute an 

ecological hazard. 

The gag on revelations was originally 
thought necessary to safeguard the 
secrecy of ultra-secret industrial pro¬ 
cesses. The commission dismisses this, 
a decade later, as eyewash. Many 
industries are still coy about their use 
of many pollutants. Imperial Chemical 
Industries, the main supplier of cyanide 
in this country, does not say how much 
it sells. The oil companies do not say 
how much lead goes into their petrol, 
although (or, could it he because) its 
use will probably be banned on health 
grounds. 'Phis creates an uncertainty 
about the size of the problem that can 
only encourage the ecologists’ despon¬ 
dent belief that we are being poisoned 
in our beds. Sensible discussion is 
hardly likely while only one side knows 
the facts. 

The Government has to legislate for 
two quite separate hazaids. Waste can 
be dealt with by first deciding how 
much pollution nature can cope with, 
and banning the rest. If industry is then 
made to pay heavily for discharging 
untreated waste, it will have an over¬ 
riding motive for building expensive 
treatment plants. The best suggestion 
yet for finding the right scale of 
charges is to put licences to pollute up 
to auction, and see how much industry 
is prepared to bid for them. But this 
system requires that the Government 
has a register of the tonnage of 
poisonous materials used in industry. 

The bigger hazard is that industry 
will come up with another DDT before 
anyone realises it. New chemical com¬ 
pounds and new combinations of metals 
carry risks that range from the skin 
rashes caused by enzyme detergents 
to more serious and long-term side 
effects. The royal commission suggests 
in all seriousness that they should be 
treated and tested with the same 
caution applied to drugs, lest we release 
a new product into the environment 
that we could later have cause to regret. 
'Phis really is a much bigger danger 
than cyanide on municipal tips. 

Computers _ 

Spreading it 
round _ 

Government departments are going to 
start purchasing computer software 
separately from computer hardware. 
This is something of a revolution. The 
change should save the Government 
money as contracts flow to firms with 
greater software expertise than the 
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hardware manufacturers possess. The 
new policy will not only bring more 
business directly to the independent 
software houses ; in some cases the in¬ 
dependents should be able to re-sell 
particular knowledge gained on 
Government contracts. 

The change is a victory for the Soft¬ 
ware Houses Association, which has 
been trying to educate Government 
about software for some time, and a 
defeat for International Computers as 
the only British-owned hardware manu¬ 
facturer. I CL receives a great deal of 
the Government’s business and auto¬ 
matically gets the software end of the 
contract passed to its software sub¬ 
sidiary, Dataskil, even if it -is not the 
best available software house The 
same has happened when one of the 
other mainframe manufacturers won a 
government order. The independents, 
some of which rank among the world's 
best software companies, were virtually 
excluded from government business. 

Trade unions _ 

Not even Lord 
Cooper _ 

It is an unexpected bit of bad news for 
Mr Robert Carr, the Secretary for 
Employment, that the National Union 
of General and Municipal Workers has 
decided not to defy the Trades Union 
Congress. It is going to be an unregis¬ 
tered union under the new Industrial 
Relations Act. The move will be made 
official in the next fortnight. The 
NUGMW is one of the most right-wing 
unions in the TUG, and it is no secret 
that it regards the TUC line on not 
registering as absurd. Last year, its 
general secretary, Lord Cooper, openly 
suppuiled legislation. Many othe» 
unions, like the Transport and General 
Workers, led by Mr Jack Jones, pri¬ 
vately hoped that the NUGMW would 
he as good as its word, stay on the 
register and giving them a chance to 
follow suit on the grounds that when 
one big union had sold out, the rest 
had no alternative. 

But the NUGMW did not relish 
playing the scapegoat. It also realised 
that Mr Carr was not encouraging 
employers to use the act to sue strike 
leaders. Of course, if no employers use 
the act, the drawbacks of not being 011 
the register are reduced. The NUGMW 
was also afraid that, if it registered, 
other unions might try to poach its 
members. This was not a very real fear. 
So long as it was not thrown out of the 
TUC, the 1939 Bridlington agreement 
would make this impossible. 
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Deregistration will cost the 
NUGMW around £150,000 a year in 
lost tax relief. The union is going to 
make it plain to Mr Vic Feather that 
it still regards the TUG policy as silly, 
and will go on pressing for a change. 
Although other unions, including Mr 
Clive Jenkins’s Association of Scientific, 
Technical and Managerial Staffs, are 
anxious that the TUC should haul 
itself back from the edge of the cliff, 
it is hard to see how common sense 
will be made to prevail. 

The odds now must be that the TUG 
will be able to uphold the deregistra¬ 
tion policy at this summer’s conference, 
although there may not be enough 
support to expel those rebel unions, like 
the seamen and bank staff, who have 
already registered. The Government 
does not stand to lose anything if the 
unions will not stay on the register, but 
Mr Garr is anxious that 'the unions 
should be seen to be co-operating. Pre¬ 
dictably, his “ softly, softly,” approach 
has led unions like the NUGMW to 
reckon that deregistration involves less 
risks than i't should. 


Hovercraft 

Why di d it? 

A 50 niph wind was blowing last 
Saturday evening against the ebb tide, 
raising short, steep waves of up to 6ft 
off Clarence Pier when the Isle of 
Wight to Southsea hovercraft, with 27 
people on board, came in to land. Eye¬ 
witnesses say that it was attempting to 
turn across the tide towards the pier 
;nd, as it did so, the downwind side of 
the 48ft-long machine dipped sharply 
and the hovercraft capsized with 27 
people on board. This makes it the 
sixth hovercraft of the SRN5/6 type 
known to have overturned. In an 
ordinary boat with an enclosed cabin 
there would have been few survivors. 
But hovercraft are built to aircraft 
safety standards, where windows are 
designed to be kicked out, and all but 
five of those on board on Saturday got 
out alive. 

Inspectors sent to Southsea by the 
Department of Trade and Industry 
should have completed their report by 
the weekend. Hovercraft engineers 
have tended to discount the possibility 
of mechanical failure, or that routine 
repairs to the hovercraft skirt carried 
out before it left the Isle of Wight 
could have had to do with the acci¬ 
dent. They also argue that this parti¬ 
cular type of 10-ton hovercraft has 
made 117,000 crossings of the Solent 
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Not the way they went before 


since it went into service, many in 
much worse weather, and lias survived 
12ft high waves in the open sea. 

The previous accidents have shown 
that hovercraft can capsize even in 
calm water, and two trainee pilots have 
capsized one (so ha^ an experienced 
pilot). Another two overturned while 
attempting to beach through surf. The 
machine appears to go into a skid 
much as a car does, with its skirt drag¬ 
ging and pulling one side down until 
the hovercraft rolls gently on to its 
hack. After these somersaults, and a 
great deal of work in test tanks to see 
how fast a hove*craft should man¬ 
oeuvre in what height of wave, a whole 
new set of piloting instructions was 
worked out and a number of changes 
were made, the most important oi 
which was to give the hovercraft a 
more flexible skirt that doubled as a 
shock-absorber and stopped the craft 
rattling over the waves like a tea-trav. 
Some American designs show rather 
more radical modifications to the shape 
of the hull. 

But there are obviously gaps hi 
knowledge about hovercraft behaviour. 
Last Saturday, the hovercraft did not 
roll over gently, as others have done, 
but flipped upside down almost without 
warning. The statement put out by the 
British Hovercraft Corporation imme¬ 
diately after the accident about 
technical investigations . . . being insti¬ 
tuted to reproduce the precise conditions 
of the incident 

suggests a combination of weather con¬ 
ditions that had not been foreseen, 
either in the test tanks or the pilots’ 
operating manuals. 
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Nuclear power _ 

It wasn't invented 
here 


Round and round go the arguments 
over what kind of nuclear power sta¬ 
tion Britain should build next. But the 
issues are better defined than they were 
a few months ago. Almost everyone 
agrees that the advanced gas-cooled 
reactor, the kind Britain is now build¬ 
ing, is unlikely ever to be ordered again. 
The AGR was probably dead anyhow, 
but recent suspicions that c orrosion will 
reduce its eventual output of power 
have reduced its chances of surviving 
to virtually zero. 

The main fight is now between the 
British-developed steam generating 
heavy water reactor and the 
American-developed pressurised water 
reactor. The SGllWR’s advantages 
mostly boil clown to nationalism and 
hu/eaucracy ; the PWR’s to commercial 
profits. The SGHWR would need con¬ 
siderably more development work be¬ 
fore a commercial version could be 
built, which may be one of its virtues 
in the eyes of the overmanned Atomic 
Energy Authority. Moreover, switching 
from the AGR to another British 
reactor would offend the AKA’s sensi¬ 
bilities much li^s than adoption of the 
American system, after all that has 
been spent on developing atomic power 
here. 

'Hie main supporter of the American 
reactor is Sir Arnold Wemstock of the 
General Electric Company, lie is well 
known for liking to see a return on his 
money. If Britain should buy PWR 
know-how from the Americans or the 
Germans, a deal would undoubtedly 
he made to give British industry in 
general, and his group in particular, an 
increased share of PWR component 
business in other countries. There are 
arguments over how much this business 
might he worth, but it would almost 
certainly run into hundreds of millions 
of pounds during the next decade. 
GEC’s main ally is a certain faction of 
the Central Electricity Generating 
Board which is tired of constructing 
pioneer reactors and would like to build 
something tried and true for once. How¬ 
ever, if a PWR is ever ordered, the 
GEGB will have to curb its tendency to 
swamp the construction company with 
suggestions for changes in its design. 
GEGB engineers should soon have their 
hands full overseeing the construction of 
the first commercial-size fast breeder 
reactor. So should the AEA, for that 
matter, 
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Shipbuilding _ 

Now they all 
want cake _ 

The Government’s £35111 handout to 
a selling plater like Upper Clyde has 
started the rest of the British ship¬ 
building industry racing for its share. 
The shipbuilders' national association 
put in a four-point claim on Wednes¬ 
day for between £100111 and £150111. 
No one could blame them after Hill 
Samuel’s report to the Government 
made it clear just how little chance 
there is of the three yards on the 
Upper Clyde ever making money. 

The queue does not end witli Bri¬ 
tish shipbuilders. Both the American 
companies that have shown an interest 
in picking up the fourth yard at Clyde¬ 
bank want comparable concessions. The 
Government’s six-man team that 
arrived in Texas on Wednesday found 
both Marathon and Breaksea Tankers 
waiting with their hands out. If there 
is no injection of around £1201 to help 
with capital investment (put by Break- 
sea at £i8m in all) there will be no 
deal with either. 

The whole basis of the Hill Samuel 
report turns on more than doubling 
productivity at Govan and Scotstoun 
over the next five years, with Lint- 
house being phased out over the first 
two years. Assuming that the new com¬ 
pany will be able to persuade customers 
to buy double the number of ships at 
economic prices, this would give a 
marginal return by the fourth year. 
But, as the report makes plain, the 
rate of return would be far short of 
what would be commercially accept¬ 
able. By the fifth year, provided the 
market for ships had recovered from 
its present gloom, UCS should be pro¬ 
ducing a to per cent return on capital 
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before tax and interest. At that time, 
says Hill Samuel, it might be possible 
to involve commercial interests in the 
company. 

Even as dismal a performance as 
that depends on there being no increase 
in the wage bill, except to pay for 
increases in productivity. But that 
hope is already doomed : the unions 
even threw out wage rises of £6 a 
week over two years. There is no 
possibility of wages being contained 
even at that level. The men have had 
dear proof that what matters to the 
Government is saving jobs, nothing 
else. Of course the managers suffer the 
Government’s displeasure. They get 
the sack, which will make it doubly 
difficult for UCS to meet yet another 
of the Hill Samuel assumptions : 
finding and keeping adequate middle 
management to run the yards. 

Industrial relations _ 

Bathgate blunder 

The management of British Leyland’s 
Bathgate plant should learn some new 
tactics. Threatening to close plants has 
had little effect on its workers’ atti¬ 
tudes, neither in the past nor in the 
recent strike, which ended on Wednes¬ 
day when 3,500 men agreed to go back 
with a 12.5 per cent wage increase in 
their pockets. After nine weeks on the 
picket line, they had gained half the 
£8 they sought to bring them closer to 
parity with the Midlands. The £4 in¬ 
crease lifts the basic weekly rate to 
£36.30 for skilled production workers, 
which is good going in Scotland. 

Once again, it fell to BLMC’s indus¬ 
trial relations director, Mr Pat Lowry, 
to straighten out the situation. Besides 
the cash, he had to concede better lay¬ 
off pay and agree to consider the parity 
question yet again. One of Mr Lowry’s 
main problems, it seems, is that he lacks 
authority to deal with local directors. 
He is not on the main board, even 
though industrial relations should have 
top priority in BLMG if any job has. 
It is not as if there is a problem about 
finding him a place : there are two 
vacancies following the retirements of 
Sir William Lyons and Mr Lewis 
Whvte. 

The 380,000 teachers have turned 
down a. 7 per cent offer, and their 
claim has gone to arbitration. The out¬ 
come of the arbitration is binding, so 
at least there seems to be no threat of a 
strike. There is also little danger of a 
strike on the farms, though the farm¬ 
workers 1 claim for an £18 minimum 
wage has been turned down flat. Last 
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October, the farmworkers got a 9 per 
cent rise, whioh gave them a minimum 
wage of £16.20. 

The farmworkers will formulate an¬ 
other claim in May at their annual con¬ 
ference in Weymouth, and this may be 
as high as 54 per cent. But only half 
are union members. 

Monopolies _ 

Wake up _ 

The Government really must get on 
with its promised facelift of White¬ 
hall’s anti-monopoly machinery, 
because the proceedings of the present 
Monopolies Commission are turning 
into a joke. After all that has been 
said about the need to introduce some 
sense of urgency into its investigations, 
it is still able to report this week, with¬ 
out visible trace of embarrassment 
(House of Commons paper 149), that 
it has not finished investigating one 
industry referred to it five years ago, 
in 1968, or another referred to it in 
1969. This is after the Government has 
strengthened its staff and authority. 

There is no excuse for the commis¬ 
sion to treat its work as if it was of so 
little public importance that it hardly 
matters whether a report is completed 
or not. The fire insurance industry, 
which it has apparently found so 
baffling ever since 1968, operates a 
number of well-known, and not too 
serious, restrictive practices, and the 
commission should have been able to 
make up its mind about them long 
ago. Likewise asbestos, which has been 
on its books since 1969. If these were 
isolated references, it might be argued 
that they present special difficulties, 
but the commission has taken five years 
to report on an industry before now 
and three is still about par for in 
course 

Mr Nicholas Ridley, of the Depart¬ 
ment of Trade and Industry, ha* 
assured the Commons that all outstand¬ 
ing inquiries should be completed 
before the end of this year. But onl\ 
when a bomb is lighted beneath it 
does the commission act with anything 
approaching speed, and, even then, it 
can chew over mergers for months. 
The Government asked it last No\- 
ember to look into the price that tho 
Roche company was charging the 
National Health Service for two 
widely used tranquillisers. This o 
the kind of urgent small-scale inquiry 
that the Government is increasingly 
likely to want the commission to earn 
out. Four months later, there is still 
no sign of its report. 
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International 


Yes, they hatched a snake 


A rare current of agreement ran 
through Brussels on Monday and Tues¬ 
day, as the finance ministers of the 
Six charged towards a goal that only 
three months ago seemed well beyond 
their reach. The Six are once again 
about to embark on their first experi¬ 
mental try at narrowing the margins 
between their currencies, a step seen 
by Eurobugs as only the first towards 
creating a single European currency 
sometime during the 1980s. It is 
planned that a bumper session of 
foreign, farm and finance ministers in 
10 days’ time will put the official 
imprimatur of EEC members on it. 

The Six’s present intentions are : 

1. The dollar rates of the five cur¬ 
rencies of the common market (Luxem¬ 
burg barely has one) plus sterling will 
he held by central bank intervention to 
within 2.25 per cent of one another, 
compared with the 4.5 per cent dollar 
spread allowed by the Washington 
agreement in December. This will prob¬ 
ably start in the spring or early summer 
when “ natural market forces ” are 
expected to have brought these dollar 
rates to somewhere within the 2.25 
per cent range compared with the more 
than 3 per cent spread which was 
separating the Italian lira at the 
bottom from the Belgian franc at the 
top until this agreement (see chart). 
What market forces mostly mean is 
central bank nudging. Obediently, the 
lira moved, in anticipation, close to its 
central rate on Wednesday. Dis¬ 
obediently, the stronger currencies 
tried to move over their top dollar 
rates. It is quite clear that the next 
dollar exchange rate “ crisis ” will 
( otne very soon indeed. 

2 Europe’s currencies will try to be 
held inside the celebrated “ snake ” 
wriggling within the overall 4.5 per 
cent dollar " tunnel.” When the top of 


the snake hits the top of the tunnel, 
then the central bank of the t«j> cur¬ 
rency will intervene in dollars in the 
usual way to stop it going through the 
top. When the snake hits the flooi, it 
will he up to the central bank of the 
bottom currency, with help fiom its 
mates and $4 billion worth of short- 
and medium-term credits, to stop it 
falling right through. 

3. Anywhere between these extremes 
the Six will intervene m each others 
currencies (not in the dollar) to 
keep the snake inside its 2.25 per cent 
skin. Since the market in European 
currencies against one another (for 
instance in the Belgian franc and the 
lira) is pretty thin, this aspect of the 
scheme should give rise to some nice 
anomalies in the dollar cross-rates. 

4. A system of central bank swaps in 
one another’s currencies will be set up 
by the central bankers to help this. 

5. Every month the central banks will 
settle up with one another. First 
thoughts follow the British and German 
preference that debtor countries should 
settle up in gold, SDRs and hard 
currencies in proportion to the com¬ 
position of their total reserves. 

6. Members will control speculative 


inflows of dollar capital, in their 
many different ways. 

7. Germany gets the European econo¬ 
mic committee it wants, with few 
powers initially to vet national econo¬ 
mic policies, but with procedures that 
might one day bite if some countries 
find themselves heavily in hock. 

8. It is now agreed by one and all 
(even publicly by the commission) that 
individual states will he allowed to 
change their dollar parities as they wish. 

The scheme is well designed for calm 
times. When the markets get rough it 
simply may not work. In typical com¬ 
mon market style ihc scheme means 
different things to different people. Herr 
Schiller is only going along with it 
because of the pressure on him by Herr 
Brandt to do so. The Fiench aie only 
being nice to the Germans about the 
economic committee because Herr 
Schiller is toeing the line. Britain and 
the Scandinavians have told the Six in 
a private political meeting what their 
pound of flesh for co-operating would 
be. At the European summit in 
October they will specify that a real 
community regional policy (on 
which Signor Colombo of Italy 
also insisted on Tuesday with some 
success) and a community indus¬ 
trial policy should be set under way. 
But it remains to be seen whether 
even this quid pro quo will prove suf¬ 
ficient compensation to Britain for the 
unfortunate new elements of rigidity 
in rates which the agreement at least 
intends to introduce. 
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French (trices _ 

Lies, and... 

Paris 

Did consumer prices in France last 
year rise by 5.7 per cent or 9.5 jjer 
cent ? According to the Insee (Insti- 
tut Nat/iona] de la Statistique et des 
Etudes Kconomiquos), they rose by 5.7 
per cent. But according to the com¬ 
munist trade union, the CGI (Con¬ 
federation Generate du Ti avail), which 
has started to publish its own index, 
Ins6e’& calculations---which are used in 
negotiating labour contracts- are 
rigged. 

The CGI' claims that the shop¬ 
keepers questioned bv I nsce\ investi¬ 
gators, well aware ol which ^93 items 
go into its indev, mist the prices of 
index items less than others ; and that 
Ins£e is unduly quick to exclude price 
increases that are due to improvement 
in quality. For example, if the price 
of a pair of socks goes up from Fr6 
to Fr7, and the manufacturer has 
added lcmforcing in the toes and 
heels, Insee argues that the plaice has 
not risen, because tlu socks are now 
better. Under the CGT’s calculations 
the price is deemed to have risen 
because the consumer has no choice 
hut to pay more. The OGT bases its 
index on 363 'articles that would be 
needed by a working class man with 
a wife and two children living in 
rented quarters in the Paris area. 
According to the official index, the 
French as a whole spend only 4.1 per 
cent of their income on their housing. 
The CGT’s index lists the typical 
family as spending 16.8 per cent of its 
budget on housing. 

Ins6e Is Imdignanft about the new 
index. Its investigators make 160,000 
price-checks each month, whereas the 
GGT makes only 15,000. The govern¬ 
ment has been congratulating itself 
because the latest official figures, which 
showed a very low rise for January, 
seemed to indicate that its price control 
contracts, signed last autumn, have 
worked rather well. If the public 
believes 'the OGT rather than Insde, 
the economic consequences could be 
dire. French incomes policy, such as 
it is, is based on wage contracts 
between unions and the government 
and other employers that incorporate 
the threshold principle-—under which 
the award is scaled up by agreed 
amounts if the cost of living rises by 
more than an agreed percentage. The 
government is already running into 
heavy weather in renegotiating the 
current batch of public sector con¬ 
tracts. Thursday’s annual report on the 


French economy from the OECD 
rightly argues that “ price tensions 
emanating from agriculture and other 
protected sectors of the economy like 
private and public services and con¬ 
struction have been more permanent 
and insidious sources of inflation ” than 
demand pressures, rising import prices 
and the like. Partly because it sees no 
present signs of demand-pull inflation, 
the OECD thinks that France is well 
placed to achieve its growth target of 
b per cent a year over 1971-73. But 
j further quickening of cost-push 
inflation -measured by any index— 
would slow this down. 

Pakistan 

Peasants' 

revolution 

Karachi 

Pic.sklent Bhutto's replacement of his 
military chiefs has attracted most 
attention in Pakistan this week (see 
page 4b) ; but Ins land reform pro¬ 
posals, announced two days earlier, 
will make a much bigger impact on 
the country’s political and social 
balance in the years to come. To end 
“ the oppressive and iniquitous agrarian 
system under which the people have 
suffered in silence for centuries,” he 
has slapped a stiff ceiling on the 
extent of agricultural acreage that may 
be held by any one family. The 
maximum has been lowered from 500 
to 150 irrigated acres, and from 1,000 
to 300 unirrigated acres. Special 
indices Will take account of tbe varying 
productivity of different land. 

The surplus holdings of land are to 
be seized without compensation. Under 
ex-president Ayub Khan\ efforts at 
land reform in 1959, the peasants paid 
for the land, got into debt and often 
had to sell their farms back to the 
former landowners in consequence. 



This tima tha land Is tree 


President Bhutto is also imposing more 
stringent rules against evasion—by 
preventing landholdings from being 
split among the numerous members of 
each landowning family. 

The success of the reforms will hinge 
on the economic survival of the new 
farmers and the impact on total agri¬ 
cultural output. The land transferred 
will mostly be of below average quality. 
Landowners will naturally tend to keep 
the best farms for themselves, the 
indices not witl islanding. The new 
farmers will lie short of working 
capital for seed, fertilisers, machinery 
and tractois, and the reservoir of know¬ 
how that the big fanners now have. 
Mr Bhutto has therefore promised 
£800111 to the farmers over five years, 
from sources yet to be revealed. 

With 43 pei tent of Pakistan's gnp 
coniine from agriculture, lus political 
survival could be at stake. The reform 
will hit hard at the feudal chiefs and 
landlords who exert powerful influence 
in Pakistan, especialh the tribal 
“xardars” in the restle^ provinces of 
the North-West Frontic region and 
Baluchistan. Army generals are being 
placated agricultural land given to 
them will be exempted from the* 
reforms, but not that belonging to 
government officials who own moie 
than 100 acres ; holdings of this sort 
have been regarded as a normal 
benefit of office hitherto. Tenants who 
are not given land under the reforms 
will be spared land taxes, water rates 
and the cost of seea. If the reforms 
are implemented in a silly way, they 
could stop the green revolution, which 
has depended mostly on sizeable 
farms hitherto. Buit if they are imple¬ 
mented intelligently then, despite their 
confiscatory philosophy, they could be 
the most valuable piece of social 
legislation in Pakistan’s short history. 

Swiss housing _ 

Modesty first 

Lugano 

Swiss democracy has been in action 
again. The Swiss people voted down 
a proposal last weekend that would 
have compelled the federal govern¬ 
ment in Berne to set up a fund for 
low-cost housing, financed by a £50 
a-head annual tax on the entire labour 
force and an 8 per cent levy on 
exports. This was die second referen¬ 
dum on housing accommodation in 
Kttle over a year. The controversy 
induced the government to introduce 
infinitely more modest proposals of 
its own which favour the building of 
low-cost housing and give tenants 
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25 years of international research and consultancy 



The Economist Intelligence Unit Ltd 


Director of Research 

Spencer House, 27 St. James’s Place, London SWiA iNT 
Telephone 01-493 6 7 IX 

Regional Head Offices: New York, Brussels, Johannesburg and Melbourne 
The EIU has offices or representatives in 35 other countries 
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managing 

Directors 

Can now buy a new £100,000 factory 
for £55,000 and get 30% of labour costs 
for the first three years refunded. 

Increase your profits 
bu expanding in 

Inline flewTouin 

★ Good industrial relations 

★ Ample skilled labour 

★ Airfreight to 41 cities from 
Prestwick Airport 

★ Nearby container ports 

k New factories and warehouses 

★ Serviced level sites 

★ No Industrial Development 
Certificate or planning problems 

★ Good new homes for executives 
and operatives 

★ Golf, sailing, fishing galore 

★ Financial inducements of 
Special Development Area 

★ 50% industrial de-rating 

uiith top international 
companies such as 
ICI Beechams SCF 
fflonsanto Husten 
Pharr International 

For details write, telephone 
or telex Dennis Kirby 
Irvine Development Corporation 
Irvine, Ayrshire, Scotland KA11 2AL 

D 


This announcement appears as a matter of record. 

$50,000,000 



American Broadcasting 
Companies, Inc. 

7% Subordinated Notes 
due January 1,1992 

with Warrants to purchase 
416,666 Common Shares 


The direct sale of these J^oics to institutional investors 
was negotiated by the undersigned. 


Lehman Brothers 

INCORPORATED 

NEW YORK • CHICAGO < DALLAS • HOUSTON 
LOS ANGELES . PARIS • BAN FRANCISCO • WASHINGTON. D. C 




telex 778984 tel. Irvine 4100 


March 1,1972 
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Who'll get the flats at those rents ? 
greater protection. 

The housing shortage is most acute 
in the big cities like Zurich, Basle and 
Lausanne, and popular retirement 
areas like Geneva and Lugano. Despite 
the revaluation of the Swiss franc last 
May and continued price rises, the 
influx of wealthy foreigners, who can 
outbid the locals, continues. So, too, 
does that of less affluent ones—mainly 
Italian workers. 

The non-Swiss population now 
numbers over half a million, or 17 
per cent of the resident population of 
6.2m. Naturally the proportion is 
much higher in some cantons : 1 in 
in Geneva, for instance, where various 
United Nations and other international 
organisations have headquarters as 
well as many multinational com¬ 
panies ; and 1 in 4 in the Italian¬ 
speaking region of the Ticino, which 
is a favourite for wealthy retired 
Germans and for Italians, who con¬ 
sider a piece of Swiss real estate a 
useful insurance against uncertainties 
at home. Even in the Ticino, where 
foreign residents have been generally 
tolerated because of the boost they 
give the local economy, irritation is 
mounting. Low-price accommodation 
is scarce, while new luxury apartments 
blossom on all sides. In a startling 
piece of non-Swiss behaviour, the 
occupants of two blocks of flats recently 
staged a rent-strike. 


Whatever for ? 

Rome 

Italians have always known that Turin 
is really a cover name for Fiatville. 
They have therefore been less sur¬ 
prised than many foreigners to learn 
that Fiat does indeed run its own 
secret service. What has come as a 
surprise is that charges have been 
brought against those in charge of it: 
77 people are being indicted for illegal 
private investigations, including Signor 
Gaudenzio Bono (deputy chairman of 
Fiat), Signor Niccolo Gioia (co¬ 
director-general), Signor Umberto 
Cuttica (personnel director and 
responsible also for the counter¬ 
espionage bureau), and three top 
police officials. It is alleged that several 
policemen were on the company pay¬ 
roll, and corruption charges have 
therefore also been laid. 

Fiat’s troubles began when it sacked 
a former carabiniere who had been 
employed to spy on his workmates. 
He demanded termination pay not as 
a blue collar worker, but at the con¬ 
spicuously generous rates that apply 
to white collar workers in Italy. Then, 
last August, a junior magistrate ordered 
the confiscation of Fiat’s secret flies on 
employees. These apparently revealed* 


that dossiers were kept on employees’ 
private lives and political convictions, 
as well as a list of police officials on 
the company payroll and their 
remuneration. 

Past history makes this a very hot 
political potato. In the 1950s the 
American ambassador, Mrs Clare 
Booth Luce, threatened to take away 
defence contracts from Italian Arms 
unless they weeded out their reds. 
Political sackings were common up to 
the 1960s. Only recently has Fiat learnt 
to live with the official communist 
unions. Pressure is still directed against 
extreme left-wing groups like Lotta 
Gontinua, whose disruptive tactics are 
aimed at both unions and management. 
Fiat could assume that the authorities 
would vet those working on military 
projects, such as the assembly of 
F104 fighters and the construction of 
Fiat’s own G91 jets. But why the 
vast majority of Fiat workers—making 
lorries, cars and tractors—had to be 
scrutinised too is not immediately 
explicable, except as a survival of the 
class-war attitudes that still pervade 
Italian labour relations. The left is 
boiling with righteous indignation. 

Suez pipeline 

Fixed—nearly 

Any day now, the financing agreement 
for the Suez-Mediterranean pipeline 
ought to be signed and sealed at last. 
The talks had run into so many 
technical problems four weeks ago 
that the consortium of European 
bankers, led by two French banks, 
were on the point of giving up the 
whole £100111 deal, on which talks with 
Egypt have now dragged on for nearly 
a year. But a visit to Cairo by the 
French representatives a fortnight ago 
miraculously cleared up all the out¬ 
standing technicalities except one—the 
legal means by which the crucial con¬ 
tracts with the customer oil companies, 
will be tied into the agreement with 
the bankers. When the banks have 
settled this, their weary representative 
will fly back to Cairo, as he was due 
to do last weekend, and the deal will 
be signed amid much fanfare. But the 
Egyptians will still not be out of the 
wood. 

They will have to renegotiate the 
terms for using the pipe : the original 
contracts with the oil companies have 
now lapsed because of the delays. This 
could lose more time still if the oil 
companies now try to exploit their 
bargaining position to screw down the 
terms. 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 


Sweeter news 

Sugar prices soared to £90 a ton this 
week after heavy Chinese buying from 
an already depleted world market; 
they fell back later. It was the highest 
price for eight years and has prompted 
the British Government to subsidise 
the ex refinery price. 


Index Percentage 

1963-100 change on 

Mar Mar one one 

1 8 month year 


All items 128.5 130.5* f 2.8 + 7 9 

Food 142.4 145.5* + 3,9 + 7.5 

Fibres 99.2 99.0* - 2.7 +26.9 

Metals 185.6 188,3 + 6.3 - 2.7 

Misc. 103.0 105.3* + 33 - 03 


*Provisional 
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Bully! It's spring in Manhattan 


New York 


Signs have been multiplying that Wall 
Street is caught up in a good old 
fashioned bull market. In the wake of 
a sudden spate of encouraging reports 
on economic activity and the outlook 
for corporate profits in 1972, several 
indices surged to record highs in 
unusually heavy trading in recent 
days; they included Standard and 
Poor’s broad-gauged index of 500 
industrial, utility and railroad shares, 
its narrower index of 425 industrials, 
and the New York Stock Exchange’s 
own comprehensive industrial index. 
Even the more closely watched Dow 
Jones industrial index of 30 blue chips 
on the New York exchange lumbered to 
a close on Monday at a level just under 
its 1971 high of 950.82 reached last 
April, though falling to 945.6 by Wed¬ 
nesday. 

The current rally in American stock 
prices got under way in November, 
when America decided that it loved 
its dollar crisis after all. Since then the 
major stock yardsticks have each risen 
about 20%. The only laggard until 
about 10 days ago was the Dow, 
whose sluggishness is due mainly to the 
large companies in it whose fortunes 
swoop up and down with the business 
cycle. The news that one of these, 
Du Pont, was investigating the possi¬ 
bilities for a soft contact lens helped 
the Dow finally to join in the rejoicing. 

The latest rises have taken place 
against a background of towering 
daily volume and a late-running tape, 
characteristic of maturing bull markets. 
Turnover on the big board has been 
exceeding 20m shares daily, as indi¬ 
vidual investors have begun flooding 
the market with smaller orders. Busi¬ 
ness has picked up even faster on the 
American Exchange and the over-the- 
counter market than on the NYSE. 

Since late November the American 
Exchange’s price index has moved up 


more than 20%, while the Nasdaq 
over-the-counter composite index is 
25% ahead. Volume gains have been 
equally impressive, with the American 
Exchange turnover running at more 
than 7m shares daily against last 
year’s average 4.2m. Volume on the 
over-the-counter market, computed 
systematically only since late last year, 
has been running between 10m and 
um shares daily. 

The frenetic pace has brought out 
the worry-mongers, digging back 
through past history. They reckon that 
a continuingly high volume of trading 
on the more speculative markets and 
not only the more sober New York 
stock market, is a danger sign. 

Business failures 

Business may be bucking up in 
America, but business failures are Still 
running strong. Indeed, in mid-Febru¬ 
ary, more business casualties were 
recorded than in any week during the 
second half of 1970. Already this year 
two 'spectacular bankruptcies have 
jolted the American business com¬ 
munity : those of Lennen & Newell, 
which for some time ranked as one of 
the nation’s larger advertising agencies, 
and FAS International, formerly known 
as Famous Artists Schools. 

Both companies petitioned federal 
courts for the protection of chapter 11 
of the Bankruptcy Act. This piovision 
will enable them to continue to operate 
while they try to work out arrange¬ 
ments for repayment with their credi¬ 
tors. In the meantime, proceedings were 
initiated for the liquidation of S. J. 
Salmon, the small New York invest¬ 
ment banking concern accused by the 
regulatory authorities of operating since 
the start of 1972 with insufficient 
capital. 


1000 


All time high Feb9,1966-995*2- 
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The privately held Lennen & Newell 
agency, which in the past year is said 
to have lost some 75% of its billings, 
listed assets with the court of some 
$6.4111 and $ 11 m of liabilities owed 
chiefly to advertising media. The three 
TV networks are the largest creditors. 
The agency blames its predicament for 
most part on the poorer economy, 
which resulted in a shrinkage of bill¬ 
ings that subsequently snowballed ; and 
on over-expansion of its foreign and 
domestic operations. The last straw was 
its loss in February of a sizeable 
account with the Florida Citrus Com¬ 
mission. 

I11 its petition, the long-troubled FAS 
International listed total liabilities of 
nearly $40.7m and assets of $27.8111. 
The diversified correspondence school 
operator told the court its financial 
difficulties could be attributed in part 
to its failing to recognise quickly 
enough a Sharp drop-off in student 
interest in its art, photograph and writ¬ 
ing courses, long the school’s standby. 
FAS’s simmering troubles surfaced last 
May when it requested suspension of 
trading in its shares on the New York 
stock exchange. The suspension con¬ 
tinued until last December when its 
stock was de-listed from the Big Board 
and trading switched to the over-the- 
counter market. 

The fate of these companies, once 
much favoured by investors, shows the 
danger of the kind of indiscriminate 
speculation that a wild bull market 
encourages. 
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Comparing 
incentive programs? 

Remember that 
British Columbia offers 
Canada’s lowest tax 

■Hr! U%kIII m 


Lower taxes arc a solid, long-lasting financial incentive for any industry. 
And British Columbia offers the lowest provincial tax structure in all of 
Canada. The lowest income tax rate for individuals and corporations. 
The lowest tax on motor fuel. No poll tax or amusement tax. No premium 
charges on Hospital Insurance for provincial residents. 

But lower taxes are only one advantage industry enjoys in Canada’s 
booming Pacific province. British Columbia also offers abundant fresh 
water and low-cost hydroelectric power. A reliable pool of skilled and 
semi-skilled labor. A wide choice of industrial sites, in every type of 
setting. And first-rate shipping links with major markets in western North 
America and the expanding nations of the Pacific Rim. 

A new plant in British Columbia could be the most profitable move ever 
for your company. Write today and we’ll send you our new brochure 
entitled Outlook for Industry in British Columbia, Canada. 


Government of the Province of British Columbia 

Department of Industrial Development, Trade, & Commerce 
Parliament Buildings, Victoria, British Columbia, Canada 
Hon. Waldo M. Skillings, Minister 

In the United Kingdom contact, Rear Admiral M. G. STIRLING, BRITISH 
COLUMBIA HOUSE, 1 REGENT ST., LONDON S.W.1. 
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Paris bourse 


Breaking out 

Paris 



The French themselves have been 
taken by surprise at the spurt of 
interest in their formerly morose* 
stock market. This had creaked along 
at its usual tortoise pace through 
January and most of February. Then, 
on February 23rd, money started flow¬ 
ing in from abroad : laigely from 
Germany (as a result of the German 
government's restrictive measures 
against hot money), but also from 
Switzerland and Britain. Both Ger¬ 
many and Switzerland have a right to 
the “ avoir fiscal,” or dividend tax 
credit, given by the French govern¬ 
ment. Suddenly, the French stock 
market was worth looking at. 

The two-week spurt of foreign buy¬ 
ing has nearly wiped out last year's 
loss of 8.7% in equity prices. The 
volume of transactions has almost 
tripled, wiftih wdl'l over Fr250m (£ 19m) 
a day changing hands. Chemicals 
have done particularly well. Saint- 


wusimss : investment 

Gobain-Pont-a-Mousson shares rose by 
14% in less than two weeks, and 
Rhdne-Poulenc up by over 11%. A lot 
of foreign buying has been concentrated 
on the large and best-known French 
companies: Pechiney-Ugine Kuhl- 
mann, BSN, Roussel-Uclaf, L’Oreal, 
Suez. Despite rather neutral forecasts 
about French exports and the state of 
the French economy for the next 
quarter, outsiders feel that French 
equities are undervalued. RhSne- 
Poulenc, for example, which is now 
selling for about Fri8o, is still a long 
way below its 1971 high of Fr243. 

Whether Paris will turn into a real 
bourse depends not only on whether it 
continues to attract overseas money, 
but whether the sudden interest of 
foreigners can shake F’rench investors 
out of their long sleep. 

Textiles _ 

Not knits 


Another knitter is coming to market. 
Simon and Coates, the stockbrokers, is 
offering shares in Levex at 53P, which 
will raise a total of £556,500 (of 
which 10% will be gobbled up by the 
expenses of the issue). If the issue is 
not a flop, then the market is looking 
at the knitting industry through bull- 
blood tinted spectacles. 

The knitting industry is entering a 
period of substantial overcapacity. 
The American market, which was 
such a boon in 1971, will not be in 
1972 ; the devaluation of the dollar 
is one deterrent, the build-up of 
capacity in the United States another. 
Levex’s prospectus tells the story 
effectively: in 1971 exports to the 
United States made up 701% of turn¬ 
over ; in 1972, they are expected to be 
around 10%. And in Britain fashion 
changes weigh slightly against the 
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p 

Issue Hiflh/lfltfg Cur- 

1977/72 rani p/a 

Fairfax Jersey 85 111 65 90 9.0 

Levex 53 — — 11.3* 

Nova Knit 70 280 140 176 9.0 

Textured Jer 621 138 52j 84 12.0 

Vita-Tex 70 110 45 106 12.6 

•Prospective on issuo pries 

double jersey look. A more funda¬ 
mental reason is the way the profit 
bulge has been moving down the 
man-made fibre route. First, the man¬ 
made fibre producers were profitable, 
and then came overcapacity, and they 
went ex-profit; then there were the 
yarn texturisers, which hit the highs 
as glamour stocks in the last bull 

market, and then collapsed into losses 
and the arms of Imperial Chemical 
Industries ; and now come the knitters. 

Levex’s balance sheet is not one to 
inspire confidence. The £lm being 
raised i3 2I times existing net assets, 
but falls well short of the £900,000 
worth of knitting machinery to be 
installed by 1974. Cash flow on the 
profit forecast of £235,001., after tax 
and dividends, is only about £100,000. 
Levex trades—admittedly at arm’s 
length—to an undisclosed extent with 
a private company in which the 
chairman of Levex, Mr Bernard Levy, 
is a substantial shareholder. However 
the crossholding of shares with Ray- 
beck will ensure a continuity of orders. 

The signs of a downturn are not in 
the reported profits yet. Fairfax 
Jersey is expected to produce increases 
for the year. Nova (Jersey) Knit’s 
profit for the half-year to last 
September was 62% up, though 
Textured Jersey’s results were only 
10% better for the six months to 
October last. Vita-Tex, with a wider 
range of activities, has also produced 
good results and is another optimist 
about the current year. The survival 
factor is design—everyone can get hold 
of the machinery and (die yarn (at 
knock-down prices). But design is the 
most difficult factor for the shareholder 
to assess. He should sell, unless he can 
feel the quality. 

The machinery suppliers have 
similarly benefited from the boom: 
G. Stibbe turned in better than 
expected profits of £1.3111, up an 
impressive tenfold, but now fully 
reflected in the share price of 162P 
and a p/e of n. Now is the time to 
sell ; the backlog of orders was worked 
through double-quick, but the level of 
new orders has not improved much. 
The only share in the knitting sector 
to hang on to is Nottingham Manu¬ 
facturing, which effortlessly rides 
through everyone else’s cycles. 
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London zigzag. 

London 

5023 

519.2 

305.3 

- 0.9 

+ 2.1 

-f 54.6 - 3 8 

Japan reaches 

New York 945.6 

950.8 

798.0 

+ 1.0 

+ 2.9 

4- 5.5 - 5.0 

new high in 
feverish market. 

Canada 

208.2 

210.4 

162.6 

+ 0.2 

+ 4.4 

4-14.9 - 1.0 

Canada and 

Australia 

546.0 

557.0 

405.0 

- 0.5 

+ 8.8 

4-11.9 -17.7 

Australia strong. 

Japan 

22S 8 

225.8 

148.3 

+ 1.3 

+ 6.4 

+32.4 

Most European 

HKong 

346.9 

406.3 

201.1 

- 0.7 

+ 5.4 

+72.6 -14.6 

bourses like the 

Belgium 

105.8 

106.7 

90.7 

+ 1.1 

+ 5.3 

+ 5.5 - 1.5 

monetary union 

France 

73.0 

79.2 

61.6 

- 0.3 

+ 6.1 

- 4.6 -15.2 

accord. 

Germany 

106 5 

112.7 

87.6 

- 4.1 

+ 2 2 

- 4.8 -24.1 


Holland 

125.3 

128.0 

93.0 

+ 2.3 

4- 6.5 

+ 0.7 - 6.4 


Italy 

44.6 

60.1 

44.0 

“ 0.7 

- 3.7 

-24.7 -51.7 


Sweden 

320.9 

326.3 

245.7 

+ 1.9 

+ 1.3 

+17.5 -14.6 


Stock prices and yields are on pages 103 and 104 
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Commercial Union _ 

Promises fulfilled 

Commercial Union’s results were 
almost as good as everyone was 
expecting : investment income up £6rn 
to £38.6111, and a turnaround in 
underwriting from a loss of £4111. to a 
small profit of £700,000—making an 
overall profit rise of 31% to £33^111. 
Not quite so good as the Royal 
Insurance's 35%, but enough to 
justify the market’s faith in the 
composite insurance sector. It has 
risen by 120% since May, 1970, against 
an increase of 85% in the Financial 
Times all-share index. 

Is there much more to come ? CU’s 
shares are now standing at 496p on 
a p/e of 19.8. The general argument 
for them is that insurance is still a 
growth industry; the particular one 
is that CU is now a very good insur¬ 
ance company, which is getting even 
better. Underwriting in the United 
States, where CU does half its business, 
went from a £7111 loss to a tiny profit ; 
now that the worst risks have been 
shed, its American business could start 
chipping in substantially. In Britain, 
even more massive leaps in motor 
premiums should eradicate the CU’s 
£201 loss in car insurance. But 
Europe—where CU has just bought 
25% of the Italian company Milano- 
turned in underwriting losses of £3.5111. 
The CU remains a serious European ; 
it has $85111 in Eurodollars for further 
acquisitions, and has shown the 
necessary skills in reducing expense 
ratios and turning underwriting losses 
into profits. 

North Sea oil _ 

Several ways in 

Scotland could become not just the 
Texas of the North but the Texas of 
Europe. According to Sir David 
Barran of Shell, the oil companies 
could be spending £150111 a year on 
exploration and development and 
another £ioom on operating expenses. 
At least one small part of Scotland’s 
community has sat up and takfcn 
notice. Ivory and Sime, the investment 
trust advisers, and Edward Bates, the 
merchant bank owned by one of its 
trusts, Atlantic Assets, took just four 
weeks to bring Viking Resources Trust 
trom conception to the market. Of the 
£iom being raised, 65% was placed 
m firm hands before the public was 
able, on Friday, to subscribe for the 
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rest. The trust will probably rise 
rapidly to a large premium, and then 
fall back when it looks like just 
another investment trust. That will be 
the time to buy. 

The managers arc quiet about where 
exactly the money will be put, but a 
few shrewd guesses can be made. The 
market has not yet accorded the oil 
shares any of the North Sea glamour, 
and Shell’s poor results last week have 
left them looking cheap to those who 
reckon that Britain’s contribution to 
their profits could he substantial, so 
Shell and British Petroleum look like 
obvious choices. Since the trust is 
going for long term capital gains, the 
dull performance of oils over the next 
year will not be a deterrent. Participa¬ 
tions in exploration consortia will 
prdbably account for most of the 15% 
of the trust in unquoted shares. 

lhen there are the ancillary 
services. Schluinberger, which does the 
measurement of the boreholes and geo¬ 
logical surveys, is the key company in 
that activity. Other North American 
companies have been benefiting too 
from the offshore finds in the North 
Sea, as well as in the Gulf of Mexico, 
and off Nigeria and Indonesia. J. Ray 
McDcrmot, in exploration, and Hali- 
burton, in engineering services, an* 
among the better known ; Zctco and 
Vctco Offshore Industries, which 
service the offshore rigs and organise 
the drilling, are. more speculative and 
are on even higher p/es around 40 
on prospective earnings. But since the 
world offshore I>00111 is likely to con¬ 
tinue for another two years at least, 
as companies make desperate attempts 
to loosen thiir dependence on unreli¬ 
able Middle East oil, they may soon 
he looking cheap. Viking has a back- 
to-back loan of £201 to invest in any 
foreign companies it fancies without 
paving the dollar premium. 

Once the oil is found, it has to be 
piped ashore, and some of the people 
who turned up at the recent Avicmore 
forum on oil and Scotland’s future did 
so out of more than curiousity. The 
Weir Group, which makes pumps and 
valves and is involved with a lot of 
the specialised engineering needed, was 
represented, as was John Brown, an 
engineering group that could get 
involved in pipe construction, and 
Hewden-Stuart Plant, which is in 
equipment hire. All are, or were, Scot¬ 
tish names, all are on reasonable p/es 
in the mid ’teens and the Weir Group 
looks exceptionally cheap. William 
Press and U« C. Summers are two of 
the civil engineering companies that 
might do some of the pipe-laying. 



Presmtansels _ 

Fear to tread? 

The latest twist in trusts is to turn the 
small investor into an angel—the kind 
that backs plays. Mr David Missen, a 
sort of broker between big backers and 
impresarios, has launched the Present- 
angels I.td Collective Investment Port¬ 
folio, as a £50,000 closed-ended fund 
for the smaller playful punter. He is 
planning for 100 of them to take seats 
in the circle. 

Unfortunately, they will not know 
what they are going to watch. Thea¬ 
trical financial deals are highh 
secretive affairs, and the investors will 
not he told whether they are in tragedy 
or comedy until well after their money 
has been committed. Even men, the 
portfolio will not be public knowledge, 
and the investors will not get the play- 
by-play detailed profit and loss .state¬ 
ment that the managements will be 
sending to Presentangels. Once the 
portfolio has recouped the £50,000, 
the money will be distributed back to 
the fundholders, together with a con¬ 
tinuing share of the profits. So if Mr 
Missen finds enough hits to wipe out 
the flops, the angels (perhaps they had 
better be called cherubs) stand to make 
a killing. If not, their liability will be 
limited to what they have put up, as 
the fund will he keeping back the 
17^% that managements can call on 
if tilings ain’t what they’re meant to be. 

If this fund works, and the six West 
End productions in which it is investing 
most of the money produce a net pro¬ 
fit, Mr Missen might start some others. 
Investors m “ How the other half 
loves ” have so far made 300% on their 
money. 



Actor Morley: angel face ? 



TRANSPORT AND CHEMICAL ENGINEERING TRUST & AGENCY COMPANY 

LIMITED 


# Profits before tax for the yuai ended 30th September 
1971 amounted to £320,000 (£283,000 ior 15 months 
ended 30th September 1970 excluding Vending Centro), 


OF AUSTRALASIA 


# Final Dividend of 11 % making total ol 17% for the year 
(5% for 15 months ended 30th September 1970). 

% Liquid position substantially improved and acquisitions 
now being actively sought 

0 Board look forward to being able to mport further 
progress and see no reason why the dividends of the 
Company should not be mcieased tor the current year. 

Annual General Meeting, 27th March. 11.15, Essex Hall, 

Essex Street, Strand. W C 2. Copies of the Chairman's 

Statement and Annual Report available from this address . 


TENDER 


ABU DHABI 


Refinery 
Project Tender 

The Ministry of Petroleum & Industry invites internationally 
reputed companies specialised in the construction of 
refineries - that are interested in participating in the Abu 
Dhabi Refinery Project Tender covering the engineering, 
procurement, construction and Test Operation of the project, 
to apply to the Ministry of Petroleum & Industry, PO Box 9, 
Abu Dhabi, Arabian Gulf, for the relevant tender documents, 
bearing the following points in mind: - 

1 The tender documents will be obtainable with effect from 
the date of this notice and until the end of March, 1972 

2. The tender documents will be supplied to interested 
companies against a non refundable cash payment of 
500 B D (Five Hundred Bahraini Dinars) per set 

3. The tender documents will be supplied only to companies 
that are able to prove their technical competence and 
which have had previous experience in the execution of 
similar projects 

4. Offers should be submitted in a sealed cover ma.ked 
Tender - Abu Dhabi Refinery Project, to the Temporary 
Secretariat at the Directorate General of Planning & 
Co-ordination, PO Box 12, Abu Dhabi. Arabian Gulf 
before 11.00 a.m. on Wednesday 5th July, 1972 

fSianedt MANA SAEED AL-OTAIBA 


(Signed) MANA SAEED AL-OTAIBA 
MINISTER OF PETROLEUM & INDUSTRY 
Dated 9/2/1972 I 




SIR DENYS LOWSON 
ON 

A FAVOURABLE OUTLOOK 


The Annual General Meet¬ 
ing of Trust & Agency 
Company of Australasia 
Limited, will be held on 5th 
April, at Estates House, 
Gresham Street, E.C.2. The 
following is the statement by 
the Chairman, Sir Denys 
Lowson, Bt., which is being 
circulated to shareholders. 

Dividends and -interest for 
the year ended 31st Decem¬ 
ber, 1971 amounted to 
£464,552 compared with 
£465,171 in the previous 
year. However, with net profit 
on realisation of investments 
showing an increase from 
£143,347 to £279,834 the 
consolidated revenue has 
increased from £608,734 to 
£744,517. After deducting 
taxation, expenses and the 
preference dividend the 
amount available for the 
Ordinary shareholders is 
£522,140 which is equivalent 
to 26.1 per cent on the 
ordinary share capital. An 
interim dividend of 6 per 
cent has already been paid 
and the Directors new recom¬ 
mend the payment of a 
second interim dividend of 
llj per cent (in lieu of a final 
dividend); this makes a total 
of 17] per cent which is the 
same as was paid last year. 
An amount of £172,140 has 
been added to the Group 
revenue reserve. 

Following our usual policy 
the amount paid by the Com¬ 
pany as dividends does not 
exceed the total of its net 
investment income and has 
consequently not included 
any part of the profits arising 
from the realisation of invest¬ 
ments. Whether this austere 
policy can be maintained 
under the new tax tsvstem 
shortly to be introduced 
remains to be seen. 

Disregarding taxation on 
the profit which would have 
arisen if the Group’s invest¬ 


ments had been realised at 
their valuation, and including 
the full dollar premium, the 
net asset value per 25p 
ordinary share at 31st 
December last was 180p, a 
rise of just over 24 per cent 
from the previous year. 

The geographical distribu¬ 
tion of the investments was 
as follows:— Great Britain 
70.0 per cent; U.S.A. and 
Canada 18.4 per cent; 
Australasia 3.3 per cent; 
Europe 0.7 per cent and other 
countries 7.6 per cent: while 
as regards categories 0.4 per 
cent was in fixed interest 
stocks and shares and the 
balance of 99.6 per cent was 
in ordinary and deferred 
ordinary stocks and shares 

On page 13 of the Report 
and Accounts there appears 
a ten year record of the 
Group’s affairs which shows 
progress both from the 
capital and from the 
income angles. In addition, 
shareholders will find on 
page 15 a list of the Group’s 
largest holdings which 
represent approximately half 
our total investments. 

Since the end of the Com¬ 
pany’s financial year there 
has been a marked improve¬ 
ment in sentiment and share 
prices have responded 
accordingly. There are how¬ 
ever still many problems 
to be faced, not least the 
high level of unemployment 
which exists today. Already 
steps have been taken to 
stimulate the economy, and 
it may be necessary in the 
current year to take further 
action. Meanwhile we have a 
well spread list of invest¬ 
ments which include both 
companies operating at home 
and others operating over¬ 
seas and this should take 
care of any exigencies which 
may arise. 
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CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 


Clydesdale Bank Limited 

Statement by the Chairman Mr.Williamfhyne,O.B.E.on the 
Report and Accounts of the Bank for the year to 31st Dec.1971 



The 134th Annual General Meeting 
of Shareholders of Clydesdale Bank 
Limited will be held on Wednesday. 
22nd March, 1972, et the Head 
Office, St Vincent Place, Glasgow. 
The following is an extract from 
the circulated statement by Mr. 
William Tnyne, O.B.E., the Chair- 
man 

At £2,379,000, the year's profit 
after taxation was maintained at 
the level reached in 1970 This was 
achieved despite the difficult con¬ 
ditions under which we had to 
operate and ever mounting costs. 

Our Current. Deposit and Other 
Accounts at £308,821.000 show an 
increase of £20,000.000, reflecting 
a gratifying expansion in the 
Bank's business over a period of 
particularly keen competition. The 
continued growth in our overseas 
business finds reflection in the 
figures for Foreign Currency Trans¬ 
actions and Acceptances and 
Engagements. Both items show a 
substantial increase on the year 

The total Assets of the Bank and 
<ts subsidiaries have risen to an 
all time high of £376,165,000 which 
is an increase of around £25,000,000 
on the preceeding year 

Our Advances totalling 
£149,068,000 show a substantial and 
satisfactory increase of £25,920,000 
on the previous year, The figure 
lor Advances again includes con¬ 
siderable sums lent for exports 
under ECGD arrangements. 

I am very pleased to say that 
despite a year of lawer interest 
rates we were able to increase our 



We welcome the 
freedom in 
lending which 
has been restored 
to the banking 
industry . . . 


income, largely os a result of the 
higher level of advances Over the 
yoar, however, we had to absorb n 
considerable increase in overheads- 
duo mainly to the steep rise m 
Staff salaries The Board lecnrr. 
mend a Final Dividend of 9^7 0 
making a total of 16% for the year 
(same) 

SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 

The business of Clydesdale Bonk 
Finance Corporation Limited showed 
further profitable growth dnd 
Clydesdale Bank Insurance Services 
Limited has confirmed our assess¬ 
ment of it being a successful 
venture 

In the latter part of 1971 we set 
up a new computer bureau, Scot¬ 
tish Computer Services limited, in 
association with Y-ARD Limited 
and McLmtock Moores & Murray 
Limited. Wo have a controlling 
interest in this new company and 
we are now able to provide com¬ 
puter services with the widest 
range of commercial and technical 
applications. 

EVER EXPANDING RANGE 
OF SERVICES 

This now venture is, of course, 
in line with our policy of keeping 
constantly under review the range 
of services we provide to ensure 
that in scope and in nature they 
meet our customers' changing 
needs. That range is already vast 
and there is, for example, scarcely 
an aspect of company finance on 


which we cannot offer advice and 
assistance through our own 
resources or os a result of our 
membership of the Midland Bank 
Group. I would add that our very 
close association with leading 
Banks in oil the EEC countries 
places us in a favourable position 
to help our customers in the 
international field. 


GENERAL BANKING 
DEVELOPMENTS 

In September last year the Ba>k 
of England announced measures 
designed to stimulate* competition 
among the Banks and lo control 
the volume ol credit. We welcome 
the freedom which has been 
restored to us to judge every lending 
proposition solely on its merits and 
we h :b adopted a flexible attitude 
to advances which enables us to 
provide the typo of loan best 
suited to the customer's particular 
needs 


THE ECONOMY 

For the banking industry, 1971 
can be described as an eventful 
year in terms of competitive 
fioedom conferred on it As fai 
as tho national economy is con¬ 
cerned it was a disappointing 
twelve months which, apart from 
yielding another handsome balance 
of payments surplus, only ochood 
the stagnation in output and invest¬ 
ment and the steadily mounting 
unemployment of the preceding 
year despite the introduction of a 
succession of reflationary measures 
by the Government from April on 
werds 

On the other hand, while over 
shadowed by the deteriorating 
employment situation, there were 
features holding promise for the 
future end, mure recently, industry 
has shown signs of returning 
confidence. Nevertheless, the short¬ 
term outlook in Scotle.id is still 
uncertain although there con bo 
little doubt that the longer-term 
prospects are bright But the trans¬ 
lation of prospects into realities 
depends, as the Scottish Council 
(Development and Industry) have 
pointed out, on a new attitude by 
Government to regional develop¬ 
ment policies 
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Business iidth Mia ? Get the facts 
frum Asia Kesf&rcU Bulletin monthly 
FriT copy—A U B PU Box 01. 
Alexandra Singapore. 


Academic appof^inruit notice board 
AppuiuLuientu relevant to you are 
also ftUvrrUaed in the The ’rimes 
High ^duration Supplement, the 
specialist independent weekly newspaper 
lor the higher awulemic world 
At your newsagent every Friday Sp 


Great Business Opportunity (or 
men or women (or a fully sec¬ 
ured £1,100 with rapidly expand¬ 
ing International Company 
Continuous training given. 
Earnings can bo up to £500 
per month or even more 
For a personal interview ring 
Hatch Beauchamp 355. 


EXCLUSIVE LUXURIOUS CLUB 
PKkMIMUk 

oft Berkley Square, Mayfair 

Availably lor private day-time 
fund lion show ado 

extirWtlone—business cocktail parties. 

etc (includino Sundays}. 

Call 499-0934 after 2 p.m. for 
quote or to view. 

UNIQUE 

INVESTMENT 

OPPORTUNITY 

International Equipment 
Corporation offers you the 
chance to take part in the 
automatic carwash boom. 

The chance to own and 
run one of a range of carwas/h 
systems that make all others 
completely out of date. 

An initial investment of 
£3,000 upwards secures annual 

f irofits of 25%. And more. Free 
easibility study carried out for 
potential sites. 

Finance and servicing 
arranged. 

Sites available for potential 
investors. 

Write for further 
information 10 A. Massey, 
European Sales Director, 1 
Prince Road, London, S.E. 25 . 

YOUR OFFICE 
IN URUSSELS! 

completely equipped with 
secretariat (4 languages), 
switchboard and telex, 
domiciliating, etc. 

OFFICE AT YOUR 
DISPOSAL FOR I DAY 
TO 1 YEAR 

SECRETEL 
33, rua du Congrto, 
B-1000 Brussels, 
Belgium. Tel. 18.50.05 
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APPOINTMENTS 

Liverpool Polytechnic 


Application we invited from well quoUflad candidates who wish to 
teach and conduct research in the following fields. 

department op town and country planning 

PRINCIPAL LECTURKR/SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER II 

Planning Practice and Procedure : Economics of Land Use aiul Develop¬ 
ment : Transport 

Planning. 

SALARIES . 

Lecturer II £2,195-£2,876 per annum 
Senior Lecturer £2,02O-£3,2CU per annum 
Principal Lecturer £3,190-£4,04& per annum 

Details available from : 

Stall Officer, Department E, Liverpool Polytechnic, Clarence Street. 
Liverpool L3 5TP Tel : 051-709 0571, 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


THE MERCANTILE 
INVESTMENT 
TRUST LIMITED 
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assuming lull (nnversion 1,1 the |)d«* nmn- Sim k ) LOMstdcn.il 
xatishutnn luarin^ m mimu! ihai d>" , ol the ( mupam \ assets an m 
ei|utne*. ijui'lecl ip lax, dim and 26% oUTseax iiuludnuf tin > c 
purtluscd with I'.S dollars w hctc the tmpnnemcnt ha-, hem almost 
2 c after making all mu* net css,iiv all*n\.nu.es fm new money anil 
rlu 1 chaiit*ts m the dollar premium anil exchange rates. 


Copies ol die lU’port and Ai onitts m.n he ohtairud 'inmth. Suntan jt 
W jiiilusti i Miium', 77 London \' .«ll, 1 ninionl t :N ili'l wlirtc the Anmnl 
(itiund Meeting.wiilHvlu.ldim I hursdns, v-Mh Marth. n u at noon. 


University of 
Dundee 

Applications are Invited for 
a LECTURESHIP or SENIOR 
LECTURESHIP IN ACCOUNT¬ 
ANCY In tlie Department of 
Accountancy in the Faculty of 
Law. Salary scales : Lecture¬ 
ship I1641-£3i05 . Senior 
Lectureship £3o52-£4734 ; with 
placing according to qualifica¬ 
tions and experience. F S.S.U, ; 
grant towards removal of house¬ 
hold effects 

Applications (8 copies, over¬ 
seas 1 copy) containing the 
names of three relerees should 
he lodged by March 30th 19 <2 
with The Secretary. The 
University. Dundee DDl 4HN, 
from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 


The City University 

DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCE AND HUMANITIES 
Applications are invited for a 
post of 

Lecturer in Economice 

The post is a temporary one 
lor one year commencing 1st 
September 1973 but there may 
be a prospect of a permanent 
vacancy thereafter. 

Salary socle for lecturers : 
£1491-£3417 'under review) plus 
London Allowance. 

For application forms and 
further information please write 
to the Deputy Academic 
Registrar, The City University. 
St. John Street London EClV 
4PB ’quoting ref S/BU3/SS/E. 

Closing date for applications 
12th April 1972. 


The University of Lancaster 

International Centre for Research in Accounting 

RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS 

The International Centre for Research In Accounting (1CRA) is an 
Independently financed unit within the University of Lancaster. It 
has been established to engage, in research Into accounting principles 
and their application to the problems currently facing the profession. 

Two research projects which are being given priority are : 

(a) A comparative study ol the similarities and differences between 
accounting reporting principles and practices In major Industrial 
oountrles. with particular reference to problems which may arise 
when Britain becomes a member of the E.E 0. 

(b) An investigation into t.h* nature, purposes and objectives of 

published financial accounts, with particular reference to the needs 
of users and potential users. This project is aimed at defining the 
fundamental concepts and principles which should underlie the 

preparation of company financial reports. 

One year and two year Studentships ore available to suitably qualified 
persona interested In pursuing full-time research Into either of the 

above projects. The one year Studentships will normally lead to on 
M.Sc. degree, while the two year Studentships will lead to the Ph.D. 
degree. In appropriate circumstances It Is possible to convert from 

the M.Sc. to the Ph.D. programme 

These Studentships form part of a general Ph.D. programme in 
accountancy within the University of Lancaster, and there will be 
ample opportunity for contact with other post-graduate students attached 
to ICRA and to the Department ol Accounting and Finance. 

The annual stipend of the Studentships will be set in the range 
£1000-£1500, depending upon a candidate's qualifications and circumstances. 

For further details, and application forms, please write to the 
Director of ICRA. Professor Edward Stamp, Furness College, Batlrigg, 
Lancaster, quoting reference Number L.663/C 


COMPANY STATEMENT 


BEAVERBROOK NEWSPAPERS LTD. 

& Subsidiary Companies 

Half Year to 31st December. 1971—Consolidated Profit 
Statement (unaudited) 

1970 1971 

£964,085 Trading Profit . £1,480,978 

£564,838 Less Depredation on (Buildings, 

Plant, etc. £539,190 

fOQQ 047 £041 788 

£101,366 Invesitment Income. £104*.220 

£500,615 Group Profit before Tax . £1.046,008 

Trading conditions as forecast in the six months to 
31st December, 1971 showed an improvement compared 
wiith last year. 

The cover price increases for alii our newspapers which 
we were forced to make around the middle of 1971 

contoitfbulted to increased earnings. 

Industrial disputes took (their toil, the stoppage in 
September coating over £400,000. 

The trading profit of £1,480,978 is reached after making 
a spedal provision to meet cost® expected to arise from 
improved retirement benefits and staff reductions. 

The improvement in these figures is being maintained, 
but is subject to the unavoidable fluctuations in newspaper 
trading capable of arising at very short notice. 


10th March, 1972. 


MAX AITKEN, Chairman. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


EAL] 


CHINESE 

LINGUISTS 

£4500+ 


Major International Group with world wide trading 
interests seeks Chinese Translators/Interpreters 
Chinese as mother tongue and excellent knowledge 
of one European language required Locations London 
and overseas 

Candidates of either sex will be aged 24-55 Com 
mencing salaries negotiable from £4500 depending 
upon experience and linguistic skills Good retirement 
benefits and excellent career opportunities for suitable 
applicants (SQ 441) 

Please write briefly and in confidence to the Managing 
Director , txecutive Appointments Limited 78 Wigmorc 
Street , London W 1 quoting reference No identities 
divulged without permission 


TENDER 


STATE OF ABU DHABI 

Exploration and 
Exploitation of 
Oil Resources 

The Government of Abu Dhabi invites hereby inter 
nationally reputed oil companies having marketmq 
facilities and willing to participate in exploration for and 
development and exploitation of Oil and other hydro 
carbons in areas in Abu Dhabi totalling (14 827) sq km 
to apply to the Ministry of Petroleum & Industry (PO Box 
9 Abu Dhabi Arabian Gulf) for information regarding the 
areas in question the terms and conditions to which 
applicants should conform and any other information 
Documents and information will be supplied only to oil 
companies or to a duly authorized representative of such 
companies 

Bids should be submitted in a sealed envelope marked 
Confidential - Bids for Oil Rights in Abu Dhabi to the 
Minister of Petroleum & Industry not later than 5th July 
1972 

(Signed) Mana Saeed Al Otaiba 
Minister of Petroleum & Industry 
& 

Chairman of the Board of Administration 
Abu Dhabi National Oil Company 
Dated 13th February 1972 



ASHBY PEARCE 


PERSONNEL SELECTION 



GENERAL a 
MANAGER 


KENYA TO*BIST 


COKMMIMN 


Are you the man to guide one of Kenya's most 
important National Corporations The KENYA 
TOURIST DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 

The Corporation which is responsible for the develop¬ 
ment of Tounsm, one of Kenya's major industries, 
rv ads a General Manager, a man of enterprise, 
integrity, imagination and senior administrative 
experience 

fau must be able to show the Selection Board that you 
have already proved your quality in the hard school of 
practical experience that you have the character and 
personality to enable you to negotiate with Ministers of the 
Government senior Civil Servants, and leading entrepreneurs 
in the private sector both in Kenya and abroad, that you 
have the authority training and experience necessary to 
ensure unfailing administrative disciplines through Depari 
mental Heads and in the Corporation as a whole, that you 
have the qualities to oreate and lead an enthusiastic and 
hard-working management team 

A Kenyan, or a person having experience of senior manage¬ 
ment in Kenya will be preferred You will need a good 
command of languages Enqlish, perhaps French or German 
a knowledge of Swahili will be an added advantage Experience 
in business management and financial control will be valuable 
qualifications 

If you can show that you can generate confidence in the 
public end private sectors and have a successful record of 
getting results as a responsible administrator, if you havo 
the education and experience the personal qualities a man 
needs to hold down a job like this you will be offered e 
salary of £4,000 a year with gratuity, house and car If an 
expatnate is appointed supplementary emoluments for over¬ 
seas service will be offered References will be called for 
Your contract will be for 4 years, with a probation period of 
6 months, and it will be renewable for further periods at the 
discretion of the Corporation 

Closing date 20th March, 1972. Ref No 0101/A/ECO 

•Write our reference number in the top left-hand comer of 
your envelope and on your tetter. "State how soon you would 
be available "Applications should be posted to Ashby Pearce 
(Personnel Selection) Limited, PO. Box 306S1, Nairobi 
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APPOINTMENTS 


<WmRLDBANK 

FINANCIAL ANALYST-TOURISM 

The, World Bank, an international organisation working in the field of development 
finance, has a vacancy for a Financial Analyst in the Tourism Projects Department. 

The position entails the study, preparation and appraisal of projects involving the 
financing of hotel and resort development. The incumbent will be based in Washington, 
D.C., with frequent opportunity for international travel. 

Required qualifications include a degree in Economics, Business Administration, or Finance, 
coupled with practical experience either in a company or with consultants operating 
in the field of hotel development. Age 30-45; good knowledge of English essential ; 
French and/or Spanish desirable. 

Entrance salary is normally in the $12,000 to $19,000 range depending upon qualifications 
and experience and, except in the case of American citizens, is usually free of income 
tax. The Bank reimburses any income tax payable on its salaries. There are good prospects 
for advancement based on merit. Fringe benefits include health and life insurance; 25 
days annual leave with transportation to home country every two years; pension plan 
and relocation expenses on appointment. 

Further particulars and forms of application in the case of British Nationals can be 
obtained from: 

Foreign and Commonwealth Office, 

Overseas Development Administration, International Recruitment Unit. 

Room 304, Eland House, Stag Place; London, SW1E 1PH. 

NATIONALS OF OTHER COUNTRIES SHOULD SUBMIT A DETAILED RESUME TO: 
Personnel Department, 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 

1818 H Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 20433, U.S.A. 


Accountants 

to advise top management 




Deloitte, Robson, Morrow & Co require men who have the experience to enable 
them to advise senior client management over the range of: 

profitability analysis - identification of factors and key decision areas 

corporate planning internal and external environment analysis and development 
of alternative strategies 

organisation - defining current and revised structures and identifying people 
requirements 

systems - management accounting, production control and economic analysis. 

Clients are in UK, Continental Europe and Africa and cover government, industrial 
and commercial activities, giving many opportunities for accountants in their early 
30's rapidly to increase the scope and depth of their experience. 

Successful development depends entirely on the capabilities of the individual. There 
are attractive career opportunities within the firm and salaries are at competitive levels. 

Please write briefly, stating why you consider you are suitable, quoting reference 
324/S, to: 

J. Bullock, 17th Floor. St. Alphage House, 

2 Fore Street, London, EC2Y 5DT. 


il. There 

ive levels. j 

mce M 


University of 
Glasgow 

Lectureships in Sociology 

Application* are Invited for 
two Leoturestdps in the Depart¬ 
ment of Sociology. tenable from 
let October, 19'<2. The salary 
will be within the ranee £1641 
to £1935 per annum of the 
Lecturers 1 soale of £1641 to 
£3852 per annum. Placement 
win be according to qualifica¬ 
tions and experience. P.S.S.tT. 

Application* (six copies) 
should be lodged, not later than 
14th April, 11172, with the 
undersigned from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 

N* n 3 ig 5 $ P 1 ®*®* quote Ret. 

ROBT. T. HUTCHESON 

Secretary of the University 
Court. 


Oxford University 

Institute of Economics 
and Statistics 

The Institute has vacancies 
in the grades ol Research 
Officer and Assistant Research 
Officer Candidates Bhould have 
a good degree In economics or 
statistics, and some post¬ 
graduate experience. The salary 
bcaJes i currently being revised) 
are : Research Officer £1,902- 
£2,727, Assistant Research 
Officer £l,446-£2.454. 

Members of the research 
staff are permitted to do a 
limited amount of teaching for 
colleges without deducUon from 
their stipend. 

Applications, giving personal 
details, academic qualifications 
and experience, together with 
the names or two referees, 
should reach the Secretary. 
Institute of Economics and 
Statistics. Manor Road. Oxford 
b^lfith March 1972. Telephone 

University College 
of London 

Department of Political 
Economy 

(Economics research and 
pollution research) 

RESEARCH FKLLOW required 
for research project on air 
pollution under the direction of 
the Head of the Department, 
Professor Wilfred Beckerman. 
on behalf of the Royal 
Commission on Environmental 
Pollution. The post will require 
a sound knowledge of micro- 
economic theory, some training 
in the use of numerical data, 
willingness to track down 
primary data, and ability to 
deal with probable sources of 
primary data such as local 
authorities and equipment 
contractors. Prior interest In 
economic problems of pollution 
an advantage, but not essential, 
and by no means sufficient. A 
senior person is required, with 
some previous experience of 
research carried out indepen¬ 
dently or with minimal super¬ 
vision. Salary range £2*23- 
£3117 plus £162 London Allow¬ 
ance, FSSU. Appointment as 
soon as possible. 

RSSSARCtt ASSISTANT to 
assist two or three members of 
staff with miscellaneous research 
mainly of a statistical character. 
Applicants should have a good 
first degree, some experience 
with simple statistical operation 
requiring a desk .calculating 
machine, and a willingness to 
undertake work involving 
painstaking attention to detail 
and accuracy. „„„ 

Salary £1641-£193B plus £162 
London Allowance. FSSU- 
Appointment from 1 October 

Applications, indicating partic¬ 
ular post, giving full details 
of qualifications and names of 
referees should be .sent to 
Assistant Secretary (Personnel 

6BT by March 20 1972. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


New Zealand 


UNIVERSITY OF 
CANTERBURY, Christchurch 


Chair of Economics 

The Council of the University 
invites Applications for a Chair 
of Economics, which is the 
second established in the 
Department. The successful 
applicant will be a research 
scholar Interested in the 
promotion and development of 
research In the Department. 
He may have qualifications In 
any of the main areas of 
economics, but some preference 
will be given to applicants 
qualified in mathematical 
economics, econometrics or 
operations research. 

At present the salary for a 
Professor is within the range 
of *vzi0,722 to $NZ13,700 per 
annum. 


Particulars, including informa¬ 
tion on travel and removal 
allowances, study leave, hous¬ 
ing and superannuation may be 
obtained from the Secretary- 
General. Association of 
Commonwealth Universities 
(Appts), 36 Gordon Square, 
London WC1H OPF (Tel : 01- 
387 8572). 

Applications close on 1 May 


The Polytechnic 
of North London 

DEPARTMENT OF 
H^6°HIQraaRy D CJROVfc, *. 
RE-ADVERTISEMENT 

Principal Lecturer in 
Sociology 

Thjf Post requires an ex- 
penanced t Sociologist who U 
capable of leading a team which 
has responsibility for a CNAA 
Degree In Sociology, already 
presented. The successful 
applicant would also be 
expected to develop an addi¬ 
tional CNAA Degree for which 
preliminary permissions have 
already been given. 

Salary Scale : £3.190-£3,570. 

London Allowance vt £118. 

Candidates who applied for this 
appointment previously will be 
re-oonaldered. 

Further details and application 
forms may be obtained from 
the Deputy Secretary, The 
Polytechnic of North London, 
Prince of Wales Road, N.W.5. 

Applications should be returned 
within 14 days of the appear¬ 
ance of this advertisement. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN HULL 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


for a man with a genuine interest in industrial growth, 
relocation and business expansion. 

The post is graded 
Principal Officer 1 
(£3,075 to £3,507 per annum) 
and a graduate or similarly qualified applicant, aged 
30 to 50, with experience of manufacturing and 
industrial processes would be preferred. 

His main responsibility will be selling to and 
negotiating with local, national and international 
companies with a view to increasing the investment 
rate in Hull. He will be expected to play a key role 
in stimulating the development of new companies 
in the city and advising small companies on problems 
of growth and expansion. 

Hull, a major industrial and commercial centre and 
leading seaport, offers some of the most attractive 
living environments in the U.K. with excellent 
educational, social and leisure amenities. 

For application forms, telephone or write to: 

The Director of Industrial Development 
GUILDHALL KINGSTON UPON HULL, HU1 2AA 
Tel: 0482 36880 (ext. 655) 

Closing date : 21st March, 1972 

KINGSTON UPON HULL 
CITY COUNCIL 


UnNwsity ef W^tse iidkys of Sc^nco TsshnolooE 


LECTURER 

TOWN PLANNING 

Well qualified planner with 
experience in e newly develop¬ 
ing country to teach end under¬ 
take reeearch in aspects of 
planning and urbanisation in 
newly developing countries, 
with special reference to selec¬ 
ted Asian countries. 

Salary: £1,491-0,417 

Requests (quoting Ref. E) for 
details end application form 
(returnable by 10th April, 1972) 
to Personnel Section, UWIST 
Cardiff, CF1 3NU. 


The University 
of Sheffield 


DIVISION OF ECONOMIC 
STUDIES 

Lecturer in Accounting 
and Financial Management 

Applications are invited for 
the above post within the Dlvi- 
F n. tenable from a date to 
tie arranged. Applicants should 
have relevant experience and 
qualifications and an Interest 
in accounting and financial 
management from one or more 
of several viewpoints: profes¬ 
sional. business, quantitative, 
economic, behavioural, social, 
etc. Salary in the range 
£1,491 -£3,417 (under review) 

with F.S.SU. provision. The 
appointment may be made at 
any point on the lecturer's 
scale. Further particulars from 
the Registrar to whom appli¬ 
cations (three copies) should 
be sent by 10 April 1972 Quote 
ref . R.2/C. 


Middle East 
Economic Digest 

Weekly analysis and forecast 
requires 

i brittorwl assistant u> analyse 
economic developments m Middle 
East. Good economics degtev, 
knowledge of f reru h & writing 
ability 

? Ressarch executive for Middle 
East Economic Consultant*. Good 
decyee, knowledge nl Middle b ,iM 
and experience of mdustn.il mar 
ket research 

J Chairman's scuclary lus left 
afler 7 years Good shorthand 
typist needed to become PA/ 
Secretary. 

4. Subscription clerk to take even 
toal responsibility fot subscrip 
tion/promotion dept. 

Salaries according to age & ex 
penence. 

Apply MEED, or MEEC. 

84 86 Chancery Lane, 

London WC?A 1DL * 


School of 
Navigation 

Director: 

Copt. H. Stewart , M.B.E. 

LECTURER 2 IN ECONOMICS 

Applications are invited for this 
post which Is concerned with 
teaching general economic 
theory (and its application to 
the maritime transport 
Industry) to H N.D. and to 
B.Sc. Nautical Studies Courses. 
Additionally, the Liberal Studies 
aspect of the subject is offered 
to other courses at the 
School. 

Applicants should possess an 
appropriate Degree or a 
recognised equivalent qualifica¬ 
tion. Salary in accordance with 
Burnham Further Education 
scale, viz £2,195 to £2,875 p.a. 
Further details and applica¬ 
tion forms available from the 
Director, School of Navigation, 
Warsaah, Southampton, BOS 
BZL, and returnable within 
two weeks from the appearance 
of this advertisement. 


EDUCATION & COURSES 


Read for a 
Degree at Home 

Successful Postal Tuition for 
OCE O and A levels (all boards). 
London University Degrees, Teachers' 
and Professional exams, Business 
Studies Gateway Courses for the 
Open University. Outdance by 
Oraduate Tutors. Fees by Instalments. 
Wolsey HaU_ is Accredited by the 
CACC. FREE prospectus from 
Wyndham MUUcan. MBS. MA, 
Principal, Department CA1, 


Wolsey Hall 

Oxford. 0X2 6PR. 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external decrees of the 
University of London. Specially 
prepared courses for the Federation 
of Stock Exchanges, for Accountancy, 
Company Secretaryship, Law, Costing, 
Banking. Insurance Market*ng. OCE. 
Also many thoroughly useful (non¬ 
exam) courses in Business subjects. 

Write today for details or advice, 
stating subjects in which interested. 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. CA't. st. Alton*, or 
eall at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
London. E04. Tel. 01-240 0074. 
f Founded 1010.) 

Accredited by the Council for the 
Accreditation of Correspondence 
College*. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON : 
A lecture entitled “ Welfare 
Economics, Liberalism and 
Methods of Income Redistribu¬ 
tion " will be delivered by 
Professor A. T. Peacock (York) 
on 14th March at 0 p.m. at 
the London School of Econo¬ 
mics and Political Science, 
Houghton Street. Aldwich, 
WC2A 2AE. ADMISSION FREE. 
WITHOUT TICKET. 

Academic Registrar 


NATIONAL 

EXTENSION COLLEGE 

provideo degree, GCE, and 
professional courses for 
study at home. Also Gate¬ 
way courses for intending 
Open University students. 
Individual and expert 
tuition by practising 
teachers and weekend semi¬ 
nars at Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

Write now for a free Guide 
to Courses to 
Marilyn Mellor. Room 16 , 
National Extension College, 
Cambridge. 
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A bank , 
that combines 
youthful energy 

with sound business management 
and friendly, efficient service 
h a good bank to 
do business with. 

Don’t'you agree? 




m 


Maybe that’s why 

we can’t stop growing. 

(Who wants to?) 

SAITAMA BANK 

HKA 1 ) OFFICE: 'Pakasago, Urawa* Saitama, Japan 
TOKYO OF KICK & FOREION DEPARTMENT: 
Kyob&shi, Chuo'ku. Tokyo (Cable-SAIGIN TOKYO, 
Telex-J22811, 

Other Branch Offices: 131 in major cities in Japan 
Overseas Representative Offices: 

20 Exchange Place, New York, N.Y. H)00f>, U.S.A. 
Cable: SAITAMA GIN NEW YORK. Telex: 223410 
9/12 Cheapside, London, E.C.2. Telex: 886400 


A* 0 






Translations 

. by telex... 


\ pad 

J / Sv^r ® ur Mrw ' c * »■ MknowMgtd 

if 1 J Us tobespoady.aulteaimplyit 

S ') Q abolishes the barrier of distance. 

,% J 0 p It mum that if you aroin Halifax, 

’ | / ' Q Nova Scotia, or Halifax, Yorkshire, 

.Jr you enjoy tha aama fast aarvicaaa if you 

f t ' ^ wore in London - poaafbly even fester. You 

/ .j transmit the translation material to ua by telex 

q f) and usually within the hour, depending on the 

) length of the material, the trenalation appears on 

f j your own telex. Generally, of course, this service is 

^ * suitable for shorter translations such as letters and tele¬ 

grams. press releases and press advertisements, though we 
Rave translated as many as S.000 words at a time on the telex. 
Isn't this the sort of translation service you could uae? 

i 1 -1^*1- LuUdMi ILI 

rasdloKtyluln 

22 Newman Street, London W.l. 

Tel: 01 ■ 580 4712-3-4-5 Telex 264811-2-3-4 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


. 1971-72 British funds 


British Electric 3% 
British Electric 3%% 
Treasury 8’*% 
Treasury 8'*% 
Fundlng_6'i% 

British Transport 3% 
Funding 6% 

Treasury 9% 

British Gas 3% 
Treasury 6'.% 
Treasury 5%% 

War Loan 3%% 
Consols 2'.% 



Price, 

Price, 

Net red, 


Feb 

Mar. 

yield. 


29 

8 

Mar. 8 


1972 

1972 

197215 




£p 

1968-73 

98'« 

98»u 

3 510 

1976-79 

88'a 

87*4 

4 075 

1980-82 

I08"i* 

108*. 

3 995 

1984-86 

108*4 

:07*. 

4 395 

1985-87 

95% 

94*4 

4 555 

1978-88 

65*. 

64*4 

5-005 

1993 

82%* 

81V 

5 000 

1994 

110*4 

109*. 

4 830 

1990-95 

57 

56«> 

5 060 

1995-98 

89 

88 

4 975 

2008-12 

70'.* 

69V 

5 095 

after 1952 

43 

42*a 

5 025 


29% • 

29*.* 

5 090 


‘rices. 

Jlgh 

1971-72 

Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price. 

Mar. 8. 
1972 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

Mar. 

8 

Prices, 1971-72 

High Low 



Banka, other financial 





106's 

239 

Algemene Bank 

FI 305*i 

1 1 

5 6 

*10 

60 

>7 2 

54-3 

Amsterdam-Rot 

FI 66*i 

0 7 

5-1 

69 

37',. 

IbO 

240 

Aust ft NZ Bank 

345p 

-10 

2 6 

169 

95 

‘3*4 

60*4 

Bank of America 

S69*> 

*. 

3-2 

165 

117 

W5 

300 

B of Ireland 

390p 

40 

3*9 

142 

88*. 

I3l'4 

700 

B of Montreal 

1037'ip 

68*4 

31 

I87<« 

125*. 

16*4 

85 

B Nac de Mexico 

P 92*a 

H% 

6 7 

36*. 

24*. 

180 

290 

B of NS Wales 

378p 

-2 

2 5 

465 

385 

.50 

337*a 

B of Scotland 

635p 

-5 

3 0 

216 

130 

1625 

2310 

B Bruxelles 

Fr B 2585 

l 85 

4-6 

278 

194*7 

‘59 6 

222 

B de Paris Pays Bas 

Fr 243*. 

1 10’, 

5-2 

148 

57 

T, 

50*4 

Bankers Trust 

658*4 


4 8 

265 

188 

100 

327*. 

Barclays 

786p* 

-1-21 

2 4 

19*4 

13*. 

5 1 * 

9*14 

Can Imp Com 

£14*4 

i* u 

1-9 

103 

63'. 

10 

48*4 

Charterhouse Group I08p 

2 

3 8 

92*. 

6l*i 

.1*4 

48*4 

Chase Manhattan *53% 

1 1*. 

3-7 

208 

90*. 

‘0 

51*4 

Chemical Bank NY 

*55*. 

1 '*« 

5 2 

97*4 

51*. 

*67 3 

196 

Commerzbank 

DM 244 6 

10 8 

3-5 



,75 

144*1 

Credit Commercial 

Fr 160*1 

2 

4-7 



114 

358 2 

Credit Fonder 

Fr 389 

1 4*i 

5-5 

455 

228*4 

1180 

3035 

Credit Suisse 

Fr S 4115 

65 

1-9 

223 

101*4 

155 

281 

Deutsche Bank 

DM 332'a 

12', 

2 7 

48*4 

15*4 

185 9 

215*. 

Dresdner Bank 

DM 272*1 

13 4 

3 3 

299 

108 

I9'i 

33 

First Nat City 

*49'i 

f 1*. 

2 7 

253 3 

I67'i 

104 

210 

Fu|l 

Y 395 


1 5 

2485 

1795 

197 

2I2*i 

Hambros 

397p 

-17 

1-9 

354 

103 

164 

72 

Hill, Samuel 

I53p 

9 

2-4 

I26*i 

83 

1*4 

I't 

105 Mgnt 

H*i 



25450 

18530 

15*4 

8*. 

Hongkong ft Sh 

£I5*.!| 


2-4 

198 

70 

165 

73 

Klelnwort Benson 

I64p* 

1 

2-3 

148 

53*. 

1710 

5300 

Kredlctbank 

Fr B6500 

1 20 

2-8 

212 

37'i 

195 

259 

Kundenkredit 

DM 377 

18 

2-6 

360 

175 

I960 

1680 

Lambert L’lnd 

Fr B 1940 


4 I 

144 

53't 

188 

258 

LBI 

361 p 

-7 

2 8 

177 

90*. 

722 

310 

Lloyds 

706p* 

+9 

2 3 

199 

114 

39*4 

30*t 

Manuf's Hanover T’st 132*4 

1 1'. 

4 8 

290 

143*. 

31325 

62300 

Mediobanca 

L 63500 

700 

1-7 

360 

132*. 

HI 

140 

Mercantile Credit 

22Sp 

- 13 

3 3 

238 

106 

710 

102 

Mercury Secs 

2Q0p 

-6 

1-5 



554 

287<t 

Midland 

636p* 

1 1 

2*7 



284 

173 

Mitsui 

Y 217 

3 

2 3 

198 

126*4 

243 

113 

Montagu Trust 

l*P 

-l*i 

IS 

55*4 

30*4 

81 

62*> 

Morgan J P 

981 

1-7*4 

3*5 

244 

118 

4«>5 

260 

Nat ft Grlndlays 

420p 

-75 

3*6 

275 

110'i 

) 32 

2-07 

Nat Australasia 

*A3 32 

-f-0 12 

3*6 

55*. 

35'* 

m 

91*4 

Nat Com Grp 

21 Sp 

+6 

2 2 

673 

395 

m 

323*4 

Nat West 

746p<* 

-1-13 

2 4 

203 

116 

145 

I22*i 

Norsk Credltbk 

% I24't 

H 

7 2 



Ordinary 

stocks 


Alrlease 9% 

Barclays 8%% 

Borg Warner 8% 

Commercial Union 8*»% 

Esso 8% 

Ford 8% 

General Motors 8*4% 

General Telephone ft Electric 8*»% 
Shell 8% 

Hill Samuel 8%% 

Rank 8**% 

Frsnsocean Gulf 8% 

Firestone (DM) 7*4% 

Prov. of Nova Scotia (DM) 7*4% 

ICI (£/DM) 8% 


Price, Chang< 

Mar. 8, on 

1972 week 


2860 2430 


4170 3020 

4210 3720 


W490 99610 


397S 

SSI 


Royal Canada f-lb'i. 

Schroders 720p 

Slater Walker Secs 352p 

Soc Gen de Banque Fr B3060 
Soc Gen de Belgique FrB2760 
Standard ft Chart 395p 

Suez Fr 370 

Sumitomo Y 399 

Swiss Bank Corp Fr S 4025 

Union Bank Swltz Fr S 4210 

Union Discount 545p 

United Dom Tst 253p 


Insurance 
Aetna Life ft Cas 
Allianz Versfch 
Comm Union 
Eagle Star 
Gen Accident 
Generali 
Gdn Royal Exch 
Legal ft General 
Nat Nedrlandn 
Pearl 
Phoenix 
Prudential 
Royal 

Sun Alliance 
TaUho Mar ft F 
Toklo Marine 
Zurich Ins 


Breweries, etc. 

Allied Breweries 

Anheuser-Busch 

Bass, Charrlngton 

Dols NV 

Courage 

Distillers 

Distill Seagrams 

Dortmund Union 

Guinness 

Heineken 

IDV 

Kirin Brewery 
Nat Distillers 
Scottish ft Newc 
Sth African Br 
Watney, Mann 
Whitbread 'A* 

Building, building 

Assoc Portland 
BPB Industries 
Boise Cascade 
Bovls Holdings 
Clments Lafarge 
Clrnentcrics Bnq 
Costain 

Eng China Clays 
Italccmcn*' 

Lalng 'A‘ 

London Brick 
Marlcy 

Pilklngton Bros 
Redland 
Rugby Portland 
Steetley 
Tarmac 

Taylor Woodrow 
Wlmpey 


materials 
443n 

21 -p 

117*4 

286p 

Fr 223 

Fr B 2485 

350p 

;:4 P 

L 19300 

I95p 

I44p 

I93p 

350p 

I38p 

161 p 
I62p 

286p 

321 p 
225p 


Catering, hotels, entertainment 
ATV 'A* I57p 

CBS S55'» f l»- 

Granada A" 234p*i -3’j 

Grand Metropolitan 2S4p - 10 
Holiday Inns *55% -I 3V 

Lyons ‘A’ 673p I 3 

Trust Houses-Forte 191 p* 7 




Last week's 

This week's 

Yield 



prices 

prices 

to 





maturity 





0/ 

tO 


1986 

l05%-6% 

l05'*-6'» 

tt-OI 


1986 

102', 3', 

103-4 

7 62 


1979 

103 4 

l02'r-3’, 

7 20 


1986 

103-4 

10.1. 4 

7 85 


1986 

107-3 

102 3 

7 50 


1981 

107 3 

102 3 

7 36 


1986 

105’. 6*4 

I05V6*. 

7 79 


1986 

102*4-3*. 

107*4-3’, 

7 65 


1986 

101W. 

I0P, 7', 

7 55 


1986 

lOI',-?', 

I0IV7% 

8 03 


1986 

I03%~4% 

l03’*-4% 

8 02 


1986 

102-3 

102-3 

7 50 


1986 

107*4-8 

107-', 

6 90 


1986 

106*4-7 

•06*4-7 

6-96 


1986 

I05V6 1 , 

I05',-6S 

7-25 

Prices. 1971-72 

Ordinary 

Price, Change 

Yield 



stocks 

Mar. 8, on 

Mar. 

High 

Low 


1972 week 

29 

84 

52 3 

Hoesch 

DM 64*i 3 3 

4-7 

85-3 

54*. 

Hoogoven 

FI 70 1 2 1 

5*7 

172*, 

134'. 

Mannesmann 

DM 162*, 4 8 

7 4 

64 

50 

Nippon Steel 

Y 60 4 1 

8 3 

I02't 

65 2 

Rheinstahl 

DM86 2 

5-8 

96’, 

60 

Thyssen H net re 

DM 75-6 3 4 


205 

140 

Uglne Kuhlman 

Fr 169-1 • 66 

8-0 

35*. 

25 

US Steel 

*33 

5-0 

122 8 

83 9 

Usinor 

Fr 93 1 f 2 3 

9-7 

120 

40 

Wendel-Sldelor 

Fr 44', | », 

no 



Electrical, electronics 


201-8 

I32'i 

AEG Telefunken 

DM I61 4 7 

3 1 

299 

170 

ASEA 

Kr 276 i 9 

3 6 

199 

122 

BICC 

I87p 3 

3-B 

475 

373 

CGE 

Fr 427 jll 

4-7 

180 

56*, 

Chloride Electric 

I74p 2 

2 6 

83*4 

49*. 

Comsat 

172% | 1*. 

0 7 

358 

165 

Dacca 

350p , 17 

2 6 

222 

124 

fcMI 

201p 17 

3 1 

196 

III 

Electrolux *B' 

Kr 196 |-6 

4 1 

295 

216 

LM Erlccson a B' 

Kr 276 -f 10 

2-0 

66', 

46*. 

General Electric 

*64 ,3*. 

2-2 

195 

90 

GEC 

I75',p -6’, 

2 1 

35*. 

27*. 

Gen Tel A Elec 

*31*4 | *4 

4-9 

145 

87 

Hitachi 

Y 117 -2 

5 1 

158*. 

82*, 

Honeywell 

*158*4 18% 

0 8 

69', 

39*. 

Hoover 

*69*. | 7*. 

1-7 

383*. 

286 

IBM 

*382 | 15 

1-4 

175 

103 

Int Computers 

I39p 6 

8 0 

102 

64 

Machines Bull 

Fr 86-7 3 1 


720 

346 

Matsushita 

Y 720 | 92 

14 

7l2'i 

426 

Philips 

667p -23 

3-0 

167 

100 

Piessey 

I42p -12 

3-6 

44*. 

26'. 

RCA 

*44*. +3% 

2 2 

122 

64*. 

Rediffuslon 

I22p t3 

3 4 

178*. 

67 

Reyrolle Parsons 

I02p -18 

(n) 

242*. 

179 

Siemens 

DM 231 7 10-8 

3-6 

4529 

2460 

Sony 

Y 4529 | 269 

0-3 

38*. 

22', 

Sperry Rand 

*38*. i-l»* 

1 8 

140 

79*. 

Texas Instruments 

*140 18*. 

0-6 

146 4 

91 

Thomson-Houston 

Fr 115 4 9 

5 2 

530 

257 

Thorn Electrical 

503p -20 

12 

81 

56 

Toshiba 

Y 75 J 1 

6 7 

55 

34*. 

Western Union 

*55 14*, 

2-5 

48*, 

32*. 

Westlnghouse 

*47', 1-4', 

1-9 


Fr $5550 fl50 3-0 | 204 

afrooitiiurt- Yemakdil iecuHtles 
m net radprtigttoa jneld* aHow for tax 




Chemicals 




220 

123', 

91 

56 7 

AKZO 

FI 71-2 

5 

5-6 

225 

163 

1060 

724 

ANIC 

L 753 

10 

6 6 

85 

17*, 

40 

27 

Amer Cyanamld 

*40 

|-*4 

3 1 

360 

225 

161 

113-2 

BASF 

DM I5P, 

-5 


187 

100 

164 

113 

Bayer 

DM 137 1 

5 9 


1595 

890 

2930 

2250 

CIBA-GEIGY 

Fr S 2840 

25 

0 8 

98*i 

56'. 

85*, 

48*. 

Dow 

*83’, 

H2«, 

2-2 

70 

36 

174 

129*. 

Dupont 

*173 

1 II 

2 9 

169', 

143 

376 

220 

Fisons 

338p 

7*i 

3-t 

50', 

17', 

35*4 

25*, 

W R Grace 

*27', 

2*4 

5 5 

166', 

76 

198', 

120-2 

Hoechst 

DM 164-2 

6-8 


428 

271 

335 

230 

ICI 

267 P * 

14 

5-2 

I83'i 

129 

148 

77 

Laporte 

wp 

8 

2-3 

37 

12', 

53*. 

37', 

Monsanto 

*49*. 

1 1 

3 6 

79 

32*. 

904 

630 

Montecatlnl-Edlson 

L 682 

20', 


71 

27 

1295 

520 

Norsk Hydro 

Kr 905 

-no 

12 

100 

66 

245 

156 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr 172 

3', 

7-0 

25 

9*4 

2875 

2125 

Solvay ‘A’ 

Fr B2590 

.70 

60 

152 

81 

162-9 

119 7 

St Gobaln 

Fr 156 

4 8 

5-4 

60', 

19*4 

344 

180 

Takeda Chemical 

Y 205 

5 

4 1 

206*t 

I55'i 

50 

39 

Union Carbide 

*45*t 

-+% 

4-4 

91 

56 







420 

277 



Coal ft iteel 




93 

72 

5000 

3485 

Arbed 

Fr B 4070 

30 

9-8 

140 

101% 

32*« 

19*4 

Bethlehem 

*32', 

+ '■ 

3-7 

435 

340 

14-75 

9-26 

Broken Hill Pty 

*A II 95 



77 

31*4 

I64‘t 

124 

Denaln Longwy 

Fr 140 


9-6 

180 

97% 

543 

291 

Finildcr 

l 292 

4 1 

12-8 

77 

33*. 

145 

204 

130 

147 

Fried Krupp 
Granges A B 

DM 145 
Kr 158 

4 *% 

47 

6 9 

7-6 

65 

3800 

15 

3020 


Engineering, shipbuilding 

Acrow ‘A 220p* 

Atlas Copco Kr 217 

BSA 38'ip 

Babcock A Wilcox 348p 

John Brown I60p 

Brown Boverl ‘A* FrS I36S 
Cohen (00 89%p 

Davy Ashmore 66%p 

Demag DM 180% 

B Elliott 50%p 

Firth Cleveland I47p 

GKN 38Sp 

Gutehoffnungs DM 160 I 
Harland ft Wolff 27p 

Head Wrlghtson 79p 

Alfred Herbert 55p 

IHI Y 91 

Inter Combstn 23'«p 

Inter Comp Air I49p 

Laird Group (OSp 

MAN DM 174 

Mather ft Platt 80p 

Metal Box 389p 

Mitsubishi Heavy Y 87 

Morgan Crucible I07p 

SKF B’ Kr 383 

Serck 75p 

Simon Englng I25p 

Stone* Platt 73p 

Swan Hunter 59p 

Suiter Fr S 3510 


and The first Boston Corporation. * Ex dividend. 
Mt40p Irt £. 


|| Ex capitalisation..Hkx rights. t Ex all. (f) Flat yield. (I) 7o latent 
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THB MONOWST MAMM i t} tgp 


Prices. 1971-72 

Ordinary 

■tacks 

Price. 
Mar. 8. 

Change 

on 

Yield 

Mar 

I Prices. 1971-72 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price, 
Mar. 8 

Change 

on 

Yield 
Ms r. 

High 

Low 


1972 

week 

8 

High 

Low 


1972 

week 

s 

500 

304 

Tube Investments 

475p 

3 

4 0 



Transportation 

*47% 

1 •% 


29% 

IB*. 

US Industries 

*27 

1 

2 3 

47*4 

22% 

American Airlines 


90% 

52% 

Vickers 

87p 

2% 


270 

152 

Brit A Comm 

& 

! 2 

3-1 

121 

55 

Weir Croup 

I2lp 

1 2% 

47 

IS% 

11% 

Canadian Pacific 

1 % 


123 

51% 

Thos W Ward 

116p 

. 1 

3 7 

410 

262 

Furness Withy 

358p 
*21% 

1-3 

4-2 







25% 

16 

Greyhound 

f% 

4-6 


75% 
82% 
113% 
358 
177 2 
02 ’. 
96’* 
259 
66 '* 

6 32 

132 
44% 
*48\ 
534 
47'* 
200000 
47*. 
2005 
3231 
3520 
42’. 
88 % 

197 

327 

4600 

78 

45 

203 

179', 

394 

133 2 
305', 


57 
25'i 
55’i 
34’* 
106 8 
379 
196 
2650 
56 
73% 
31 
89% 
34% 
357 
379 
255 
14*4 
450 
14% 
45 
1398 
365 
35% 
283 
2660 
210 
242 
539 
44 
212 
247 
73% 
109 


309 

110% 

675 

2150 

HP 

515 

2768 

246% 

121% 

1081 

140*4 


190 

197 

124 

37% 

169 

28 

24 

270 

20Q 

302 

133 


132 

<00 

209 

125 

260 

204 

38S 

31* 

•IS 


42% 

36', 

82% 

225 

140 

51% 

49 

66 % 

43% 

4 05 
48*4 

30% 

31% 

284 

34 

163000 

38*4 

1425 

2545 

2615 

15% 

56% 

88*4 

191 

3810 

26% 

29*4 

119 

79*. 

215 
79 4 
121 % 


30 

14 

38% 

25 

71-2 

284% 

124 

1975 

20 

54*. 

18% 

76% 

27% 

123 

130 

131 
8% 
156 
8% 
21 % 
1084 
140 
19** 
224 
1545 
92% 
186 
220 
24% 
123% 
159 
30 
42 


131 

72% 

354 

1515 

MS 

251 

(360 

167% 

77% 

667% 

85% 


99 

133 

66 

27% 

110 

20 % 

15% 

108% 

97*. 

12 ! 

60 


61 

274% 

121 

64% 

118% 

58 

293 

100 % 

416 


Assoc frltlih Foods 75%p* 
Assoc Fisheries 79%p 
Avon Products SI 13% 
Beecham Group 295p* 
Beghln Fr 149 9 

Brooke Bond 'B' 75%p 

Cadbury Schweppes 95 %p 
Cavenham 242p 

Colgate-Palmolive $66** 

Co) Sugar Bel 


I 2% 
2 

2% 
< 6% 
2 3 


Fitch Lovell 
General Foods 
General Mills 
Glaxo 
Helm 

Hoffman La Rochr 

K rafter 

l -Oreal 

Moita 

Nestl* 

Piker 

Procter Gamble 

Ranks-Hovls 

Reckltt Sk Col man 

Sandot 

Spiders 

Swift 

Tate A Lyle 
Unlgate 
Unilever 
Unilever NV 
United Biscuits 


Motors, aerospace 

BLMC 

Boeing 

Caterpillar Tract 

Chrysler 

Citroen 

Paimler-Benr 

Dunlop 

Flat 

Firestone Tire 
Ford 

General Dynamics 
General Motors 
Goodyear 
Hawker Slddeley 


SA5 32 
I30p* 

531% 

148% 

501 p 
*47 

FrS 190000 
*44% 

Fr 2005 
L 2635 
r r S 3290 
*42% 

*88 

I94p* 

31 Ip 
FrS 4600 
77p 
*36% 

I97p 
I79%p* 

386p 
FI 111 
299p 


1 

, 2% 

• 0 16 
. 3 
% 

i 4% 

6 

I 1% 

, 500 
1% 
158 
134 
; 90 
1 1% 

: 1% 

, 10 
I 3% 

\ 190 
I 

I 1% 

I 2 
)% 

I 3% 
2-2 
2% 


Komatsu 

Lockheed 

Lucas 

Massey Ferguson 
McDonnell Douglas 
Mlchelln *B‘ 

Nissan Motor 
N Am Rockwell 
Peugeot 
Plrelll-Spa 
Smiths Indust 
Steyr-Daimler-Puch 
Toyota Motor 
United Aircraft 
Volkswagen 
Volvo 
Westland 
Wilmot-Breeden 


Office equipment. 

Canon 

Eastman Kodak 
Fuji Photo 
Gevaert Agfa 
Gcstetner~A' 
Nippon Optical 
Olivetti 
Ozalld 
Polaroid 
Rank 'A' 

Xerox 


44%p II- 

*24*. 

*50*. 

133 

Y 79 9 
DM 351% 

$26 

*72 

*29 

*82% 

*30*4 

350p 

Y 379 

Y 174 
*14% 

41 Ip 
*C 14% 
*43% 

Fr 1329 

Y 365 
*35% 

Fr 277 
L 1590 

208p 

%2Q6 
T 539 
*33% 

DM 1SI 
Kr 244 
67%p 
93p 


-3 2 
18 
8 

1 >2 

(2% 

-f% 

12% 

% 

6 
1 19 
5 

! % 
22 % 

I % 

! 9 
I 10 


1 45 
1-2 

16 
! 9 
1 % 

8 

1 8 
2% 
4 


*108% I 1% 
Y406 21 

Fr B 1740 +125 


16 : 
Y3>5 
L 1500 
244p 
*121% 
I003p 
$140% 


Paper, publishing 
Borregaard 
Bowater Paper 
Bunzl Pulp 
Crown Zellerbach 
DRG 

MacMillan Bloedcl 
McGraw Hill 
News International 
Pearson Longman 
Reed int 
Thomson Org 


Capital A Counties 
Hammersons ‘A’ 
Land Securities 
LMS 
MEPC 
St Martins 
SG Immoblllare 
Sur (Gt Britain) 
Stock Conversion 
Trafalgar House 


Kr 106 
I73p 
I22p 
* 20 % 
I63p 
1C 27% 
*17% 
270p 
I80p 
294p* 
I30p 


I23p 

575p 

202%p* 

I25p 

249p* 

2Q4p* 

L297% 

309p 

770p 

193V 


I % 

S 

-r 61 
2% 
1 2% 
! 43 
,6% 


! I 

. -10 


i I 

% 
r % 

? % 

2 

6 

10 % 


6 

10 

1 - 2 % 


+% 

- 6 
-25 
-2 


2 4 
4 1 

1 I 

2 I 
6 5 

3 5 

4 2 

1 4 
2-2 

2 3 
4 5 
2 0 
16 

2 I 
0 5 

3 8 

1 2 

2 0 

1- 4 
I 7 

4 I 

2- 7 
I 4 
3 I 

1 9 

5 I 

2 3 
2 9 
41 
2 2 


4 5 

1 6 

2 8 
18 

2 4 
4-3 

5 7 
3-1 

3 6 

4 I 
2 8 

3 7 
2 4 

4 9 


0 9 
15 
2-2 
4 0 
3 8 
6 9 

3 0 

4 4 
I 5 

5 3 

6 9 
I 6 
4-5 
3 2 


4 I 
12 
18 
3 4 
17 
2 0 

5 7 
2-6 
0 3 
! I 
0-6 


8 I 
5-8 

3 7 

4 3 
4-4 

3 4 

3 5 
2-8 

4 2 

5 4 


2 1 
II 
21 
19 
2-1 
M 
6 7 
10 
08 
JM 


1800 

210 

90 

174 

20 

250 

760 

54% 

50% 


259 

315 

290 

360 

173 
390 
297% 
32% 
297 
278 
2550 
96 
392 
2BI 
536 
314% 
38% 
331 
471 
205 
125 

174 
76** 
177% 
334 
192 
112 % 
734 
81% 
154% 
55% 


49% 

148 

80 

150 

102 

58% 

4135 

38% 

8§ 

131 

57% 


391 

203 

116 

71% 


53% 

843 

840 

29 

2765 

2160 

835 

233% 

840 

105 


253 

160 

158 

93 

163 

176 

165 

146 

63 

248-3 

198 

108% 


423 

1280 

174 

230 

75% 

132 

77 

263 

249 

35% 

36% 

79 

466 

1062% 

67 

530 

416 

25% 

33% 

143% 


1440 

96 

60 

92 

10 % 

143 

485 

13% 

21*4 


130 

144% 

155 

158 

119-8 

290 

191 

18 

180% 
107% 
1360 
68 4 
299 
226 
3711 
228% 
27% 
194% 
288 
I 13 
80 
113 
54% 
125% 
176% 
88 % 
75% 
332% 
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1 Prices, (971-72 
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Money Market Indicators 

Three-morth US Treasury bill rate edged up again tins weak 
to its highest for two months Sterling rose sharply in the 
foreign exchanges 
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iRAZIL WAS discov¬ 
ered by the Portuguese. 

*That’s why the language 
mostly spoken there is Portuguese like 
French in Tangier, German in Ibiza, and 
English in St. Moritz. 

Much of what strikes you as unusual 
in Brazil can be explained by the coun¬ 
try’s Portuguese past. Much by its Indian 
past. Much by itj African past. Much by 
all those pasts mixed. And everything that 
strikes you as unusual after that, you may 
lay to the fact that you had no time in the 
plane to get used to it. 

When you land at Rio airport it may 
be morning instead of evening, and sum¬ 
mer instead of winter. For the taxi to town 
you buy a ticket at a window Along the 
Copacabana the sidewalks are mosaic 
instead of asphalt, and they have sandy 
beach instead of a banked shoulder. 

In Rio they’ll shine your shoes in 
samba lime. At Sao Paulo they’ll tell you 
the population has risen from 3 to 7 mil¬ 
lion in the past ten years. And at the port 
of Santos you can have your choice of 
forty different coffees. 


The Sanctuary Bom Jesus de Mm os mhos in Congonhus de Campo. Brazil 


Various things in Brazil 
that look like castles in Spain 
are actually Portuguese. 


<rr f* a 


Recently Swissair has been flying to 
this land of incredibilities every Tuesday. 
Thursday, and Sunday - to Rio de Janeiro 
and Sao Paulo. To make the time pass 
pleasantly for you between the two ex¬ 
tremes, there's even an extra-thoughtful 
‘Supersuisso’ service. 

Swissair, though, flies not only to 
Brazil but also weekly to 
Chile, where you have 
your choice of a barren 
wilderness, an almost Euro¬ 
pean metropolis, fertile pampas, and trop¬ 
ical iccscapcs. (Unless, that is, you prefer 
the Cordilleras, which differ from the 
Alps only in being yet more gigantic, and 
in having parrots instead of sparrows 
playing about the snow- 
covered larch forests.) 

Argentina, too, has 
got its‘Supersuisso’ flights 
each week. 

When you pass through 
customs at Buenos Aires airport 


you can buy a postcard show¬ 
ing you descending from the 
plane Don't give more than 
five pesos. If you feel like a quick snack in 
Buenos Aires, ordei meat liom the wood- 
burning grill But for goodness' sake don’t 
take Baby Beef It’s almost the si/e of a 
real baby 

And once you're in Argentina, you 
mustn’t miss a trip noith. /:/ condor pusa 
The song of the condor, carried aloft by 
the dry wind ol the altipluno 
to the vivid mountains of 
Mumahuaca: 

That's worth a Swissair 
flight to South America in it¬ 
self. 

So is a football game at 
the Marac.mii Stadium in Rio 
de Janeiro, with its capacity 
of I9H,(XX) spectators 






He proved that one bank is better 
than twelve* If it’s the right bank. 


A multinational manufacturer ship¬ 
ping products to eighteen different 
countries had a problem. Payments 
for goods sold took too long to 
arrive. And because he was dealing 
with twelve different international 
banks he never knew his total 
cash position at any one time. 

A solution was suggested by our 
man-on-the-spot in Antwerp: a 
global Cash Management Program 
tailored to the manufacturer’s needs. 

Today, a Bank of America cash 
management system speeds the cor¬ 
poration’s receipts and provides 
improved controls and more current 
information. Results: reduction of 
float, by an average of 502 , and 


savings on foreign exchange trans¬ 
actions. Add to this the fact that 
the manufacturer knows his cash 
position to the penny every working 
day, and you can understand why 
Bank of America is now his 
major bank. 

If you would like to find out 
how a Bank of America Cash Man¬ 
agement Program could help your 
profit pietUTe, give us a call. In 
Antwerp. Or America.Or anywhere 
else in the world. 

BANKof AMERICA m 

Man-on-the-spot servre wxldwide 
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Letters 


PPBS 

Sir—W hen the Pentagon introduced PPBS 
(“ Mind your Par, Pesc and PPBS/’ March 
4th) it was under the orders of a business¬ 
man and by courtesy of the Rand Corpora¬ 
tion, which developed the thinking and 
supplied a distinguished economist to be 
Mr McNamara’s comptroller. When Presi¬ 
dent Johnson ordered his other govern¬ 
ment departments to follow suit, the con¬ 
trasts in actual achievement were dramatic. 
Health, education and welfare put PPBS 
under a dynamic under-secretary (Mr 
William Gorman) who brought in a team 
of a dozen or so gifted helpers from out¬ 
side and made both bureaucrats and general 
public widely familiar with what was 
being aimed at. In consequence, iL is 
possible today lor The Economist to sum¬ 
marise some of the well-documented out¬ 
comes in HEW. But the same kind of 
object lesson docs not emerge when one 
looks for the response of certain other 
departments of government to the presi¬ 
dential ukase. 

Perhaps there arc two distinct morals 
to be drawn. Even in the United States, 
it seems still to be the case that new ways 
of thinking demand new people, backed 
by firm authority. And it remains to this 
day an open question whether the State 
Department could conveniently introduce 
PPBS and carry it through with a well- 
publicised programme of objectives !— 
Yours faithfully, A. G. Lehmann 

London, Wi 


Metric time 

Sir —On a recent trip to London I observed 
that business and scientific groups, as they 
work towards Great Britain’s adoption of 
the metric system, quite plausibly urge 
a “ think metric ” discipline. It is unfor¬ 
tunate that they neglect to advocate the 
early conversion to metric time, the very 
tool which could make every person think 
metric many times each day. 

Outside the scientific community metric 
time is little known and seldom used. 
But the virtues of simplicity and precision 
in data processing are winning converts 
in other fields. This was predicted at the 
original international time conference in 
Barcelona. Metric time, for those who do 
not know the system, is based upon a 
10-hour day, with 100 minutes per hour and 
xoo seconds per minute. It is virtually 
indispensable in equations with exponential 
time projections. 

America, of course, lags considerably 
behind ether countries in metrication. But 
even here the newer tables of engineering 
data specify whether time factors are cal¬ 
culated in metric or conventional. In New 


York the telephone company, which gives 
the time of day upon dialling a code 
number, is considering giving alternate 
announcements in metric time. Hobbies 
magazines are preparing articles on con¬ 
version kits that will change conventional 
clocks to metric timepieces. Surely Great 
Britain, a nation intent upon the prompt 
and orderly transition to metrication, could 
do this much and more.—Yours faithfully, 
New York Roger Mahey 


American medicine 

Sir —You have pontificated about 
14 America, whose medical care system . . . 
has broken down because it has priced 
itself out of the market.” On this side of 
the Atlantic that sounds strange indeed, 
particularly to one like myself who has 
involuntarily recently had more contact 
with American medicine than he would 
have liked. This country today has more 
physicians (some of them Britons who 
have fled your socialised medicine) than 
ever before in its history and their 
numbers have been rising at three times 
the rate of population increase. The 
latest data make plain that by such 
commonly-uscd indicators as infant mor¬ 
tality rates and life expectancy at birth 
Americans have never been as healthy as 
they are in these early 1970s. And, of 
course, a large fraction of this country’s 
population gets much, or most, of its 
medical care free of direct charges through 
Medicare, Medicaid, and the very exten¬ 
sive system of private health insurance. 
All this doesn’t sound as though wc have 
a medical care system that has broken 
down.—Yours faithfully, Harry Schwartz 
New York 


Britain in Europe 

Sir —You admit once again (March 11th) 
that a unified Europe currency would 
gravely harm this country, putting it in 
the position of Ulster or West Virginia. 
However, you have for some time been 
trying to suggest that this will not come 
about. What grounds are there for this ? 
The position of the Six remains currency 
union hopefully by 1980, and our 
Government’s position is that they will go 
“ as far and as fast ” as any. 

Quite apart from these specific agree¬ 
ments, what marketeer can quarrel with 
Mr Heath’s analysis, made to the House 
on May y, 1967 (and repeated by Mr 
Maudling on that occasion): “ There is 
no doubt that the logical conclusion in a 
complete market is to move over de 
facto or de jure to a common currency ? ” 
Marketeers cannot extol the virtues of 
unity and then pretend that whatever 
aspects of this are harmful to national 
interests will not occur. If this were so 
then the market would merely be a 
forum for exchange of opinions. Whoever 
supports our membership must support its 
consequences, and the consequence of 
ccouomic union is a single currency, whose 
consequence is to drain peripheral areas 
like Britain dry, and to hand control of 
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the country to whoever controls issue of 
the currency.—Yours faithfully, 

London , NW2 David Lazarus 


An amusing little pint 

Sir —An interesting theory on one effect 

of Britain joining the common market: 

(a) Eventually the duty on wines will 
cease and vin ordinaire will be sold in 
supermarkets at around the same price 
as it is in France—thus becoming the 
drink of the working classes. 

(b) The predicted price rises in public 
houses as a result of them opening 
continental hours will push the price 
of beer up to the point where it is 
largely enjoyed solely by the more 
affluent sectors of society .—Yours 

faithfully, D. A. Walker 

Bingley, Yorkshire 


Election 72 

Sir —With all your analysis of the 
candidates in the coming American 
presidential election, and their associated 
issues, you seem to have missed relating 
them to the biggest issue of all—which 
is their addressing themselves to the real 
problems and anxieties of our very large 
and overwhelming middle class. The 
candidates repeatedly address themselves 
to issues (sometimes radical) affecting only 
the loud demonstrative special-interest 
groups, ie, students, minorities, intellec¬ 
tuals, women’s liberationists, etc, which 
take up most of the news media’s 
attention. 

But what about our farmers and 
businessmen and housewives, etc, who 
make up the vast majority of America’s 
population ? Where is their representation ? 
These people have concerns too (which 
seem rarely to make the news). Notwith¬ 
standing the impression given by our 
news media, most Americans are not 
young, are not black and are not poor. 
But one would never believe it from 
listening to Messrs McGovern, Wallace, 
Lindsay, Ashbrook, McCarthy and Yorty, 
all of whom continue to ignore those 
issues affecting our non-noisy and 
non-demonstrative populace. President 
Nixon, alone, literally consumes with zest 
the problems of this silent majority. Our 
President seems to stand alone in listen¬ 
ing and responding to the anxieties of 
our mid-America, ie, maintenance of Jaw 
and order, inflation, school busing, dis¬ 
paraging judicial decisions, the Lt Galley 
case, etc. 

So it is in our very real and true 
democracy; the people (majority) will 
speak up and have their say at the polls 
this November. And so it is that Richard 
Nixon should and will be rc-clccted.— 
Yours faithfully, Western G. Dower 
San Francisco 

Sir —Your article, “ Road to the White 
House ” (February 26th), pointed out, per¬ 
haps unwittingly, one of the basic maladies 
of “ American ” politics. What you said, 
“The main objection is that Mr Nixon 
is not just a candidate, he is the President 
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and cannot trample on the law/’ would 
tend to indicate that the men who are 
11 just candidates ” can feel free to trample 
all over it. Some of them arc obviously 
doing so. 

Let us face it, in a democratic society, 
such as the United States of America, 
“ just candidates ” cannot be considered 
anything less than potential Presidents 
and, as such, they should react accord¬ 
ingly.—Yours faithfully, Richard Pears*, 
Nassau, Bahamas 

Sir —The visit by Mr Nixon to China 
shows the sad state of American politics. 
In the gigantic game of one-uprnanship 
which goes on in an election year, we have 
the top executive of the most powerful 
country in the world courting almost to 
the point of “ pre-marital sexual relations ” 
the avowed enemy of his own type of 
society. What the American Admmistiation 
forgets so easily is that Mao, etc, are not 
just bent on “ containing ” the imperialist 
enemy but on converting it to their own 
philosophy by any means on their 
“ inalienable n suggestion that this end 
justifies these means. 

Therefore, so that he might win an 
election and continue to occupy the White 
House, Mr Nixon, with the valued 
company of Mr Kissinger, journeyed to 
China for the greatest pre-election 
spectacular, with a cast of millions (every¬ 
one an enemy in word and in deed), and 
sent by television to the gullible American 
public the Richard Nixon Show. 

Further, Mr. Nixon showed how eager 
he is to dispense with smaller allies in the 
stupid hope of softening up a formidable 
adversary. While not suggesting that the 
native Taiwanese have any great love for 
their present rulers, it would be, and 
indeed is, naive to say that the future of 
that small land will be decided by mutual 
agreement between itself and China. Such 
agreement can only be looked at in the 
sense of the sledgehammer and the nut 

Portugal & 
Overseas 
Provinces 

Recent developments in Portugal in¬ 
clude a currency revaluation, new 
status for Angola and Mozambique 
and negotiations with the EEC-. Read 
what effect these changes will have on 
the economy in the EIU’s latest 
Quarterly Review of Portugal and 
Overseas Provinces. 

Every quarter the EtU publishes 70 reviews 
covering 150 countries. An annuel 
subscription to one review (4 issues end an 
Annual Supplement) is £10. Airmail postage 
£1.25. Single copies £3 (payment with order). 
Details from the Subscription Department 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 
Spencer House 27 St. James's Place 
London SW1A 1NT Telephone 01-493 6711 

137 Avenue Louise 1050 Brussels 
633 Thire Avenue New York NY 10017 
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once the American forces are withdrawn.— 
Yours faithfully, Conor C. Semple 

London, W4 


The budget 

Sir —In your note on 1972 budgetary 
strategy (February 12th), you attempted 
to disprove the presence of marked stag¬ 
nancy in the yield of expenditure taxes. 
Your result is, however, spurious and 
depends entirely on the treatment of im¬ 
port deposits. These arc defined as a 
receipt of HM Customs and Excise and, 
since there were substantia] repayments 
of deposits in fiscal year 1970-71 (over 
£400111), they substantially reduce C & E 
icceipts in that period. However, import 
deposits arc not normally considered as 
part of the tax system and, in any case, 
have no relevance whatsoever for this 
year’s budget, since they disappeared en¬ 
tirely last September. 

In the last three quarters for which 
we have reliable data, receipts of all 
expenditure taxes (less Set) increased by 
slightly under 4 per cent over the previous 
year’s figure. This contrasts strongly with 
your estimate of an rij per cent increase 
and certainly docs not disprove the exist¬ 
ence of a powerful offset to income tax 
buoyancy.—Yours faithfully, 

Richard Allen 
National Institute of Economic 
London , SW / and Social Research 


Solving inflation 

Sir —It is somewhat disturbing that 
neither in your columns nor anywhere 
else does one seemingly fundamental 
solution to inflation appear to be under 
consideration. 

It has now been accepted by the large 
majority of people in Great Britain that 
whenever any institution has too great a 
financial control over the lives of the 
majority, its assets and control are taken 
over by the state: this is largely true, 
whether referring to the oldest nationalised 
industry, the Church of England, or the 
newest, Rolls-Royce—or should it be the 
three UGS yards ? 

The biggest remaining frec-entcrprisc 
power blocks in this country are the trade 
unions, which represent 20 per cent of the 
population directly, but whose effective¬ 
ness in frec-cnterprisc bargaining has con¬ 
sequences for all. 

Nationalising trade unions would cer¬ 
tainly be the best way of achieving an 
incomes policy, giving the backing of the 
state to ensure both fairness to workers 
against too grasping employers and fair¬ 
ness to the remainder of the country 
against too selfish employees. 

There would be difficulties, of course, 
both in initiating and in administering, 
and introducing the scheme would involve 
either the loss of finance to one major 
party, or the nominal loss of principle 
to the other. Still, I do believe that this is 
one solution which every economist should 
be actively considering, even if it may be 
too socialist an answer for many. But the 


recent miners* strike clearly demonstrated 
that wc have not got the balance between 
state-owned industries and privately-owned 
trade unions correct yet.—Yours faithfully, 
Wolverhampton , Staffs. F. D. L. Selkirk 

The Patino family 

Sir —Professor Arrowsmith’s letter (March 
4th) asks for correction of the erroneous 
facts contained in his letter of February 
5 th. 

(1) It cannot be “ a significant fact” 
that there is a boardroom connection 
between Consolidated Tin Smelters and 
the London Tin group. The CTS report 
does not reveal any connection at all. 

(2) The CTS board does not currently 
hold a Belgian member. United Kingdom 
companies have to state the nationality 
of their members. 

(3) There is no information anywhere 
that CI S owns stock in the Billiton group. 

(4) In 1929 the Patinos did not control 
CTS, although they had an interest in 
the company. Holdings were built up in 
dribs and drabs over the years. This 
emerges from the CTS reports. 

I think it is evident that the Patino 
management is unsuitable for administer¬ 
ing such a complex and diveisified group 
as Cl'S and therefore it is inexplicable why 
Patino NV shareholders were denied the 
opportunity to obtain $2im for an invest¬ 
ment which brings them no return, when 
Patino NV could use the money and their 
management to the benefit of Patino NV 
shareholders.—Yours faithfully, 

L. A. Magistrate 
Director of research 
New York Copper Studies, Inc. 


Buy British 

Sir —As an Englishman with twenty-four 
years overseas in twelve different countries, 
I have had plenty of opportunity to com¬ 
pare the prices/quality of British and 
foreign manufactured goods of all descrip¬ 
tions. 

Believe me, Mr Squire (Lctteis, February 
26th), if he really believes what he says, is 
living in a dream world. The quality of 
Japanese goods of all types has been 
improving each year, and in many products 
the quality of their goods measures up 
favourably with the best that the world 
produces.—Yours faithfully, 

Diyarbakir, Turkey J. F. Crossley 


Treaties 

Sir —You start the article on the Russo- 
Arab friendship treaties with the nice 
sentence: “A treaty, like beauty, is in 
the eye of the beholder . . . (March 4th). 
It reminds me of what the late President 
dc Gaulle said in a celebrated after- 
dinner speech in 1963, less than a year 
after the Franco-German agreement was 
signed. He said: “Treaties are like roses 
and young girls; they last while they 
last.”—Yours faithfully, Sreedhan Roy 
B irmingham 




Fight 

financial 
headaches 
six 
ways 
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I Soothe away those financial strains 
ifl I and money worries with County Durham’s 
y ’ I I six fast working Ingredients for easing 

( a §V* I factory growing pains. 

\f .iflf lAi I 1. Building Grants— up to 45% of construction 
V costs of factories in the County for companies 
t/jf 1 I coming from outside the region and providing a 
# 1 reasonable number of male jobs Five year rent 

* 10 ^ f free period available for Government owned 

I factories in the Special Development Areas 
f </ I 

*** 2. Investment Incentives— 100% first-year 

depreciation allowance availdble on expenditure 
^V on new plant and machinery 

#» 3- Operational Grants— 30% of certain wage 

© ^ i ! and salar/ costs during the first three years in 

operation in the Special Development Areas of 
the County 

^ 4. Training Assistance— The Department of Employment makes 
available special courses and grants for training workers. 

5. Loans— Government loans can be made available at moderate 
rates of interest to assist in the purchase of buildings, plant and 
machinery and also working capital County Council loans are 
available to assist in the purchase of land and construction of buildings. 

6. Regional Employment Premium— cuts laboui costs of 
manufacturers and is available until at least 1974 

for a dvlee and information on altoa available, oontaot the County 
Planning Officer, County Mall, Durham City. STD 0385 4411 Ext 338 


f County Durham 
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Pan Am introduce 
the first-ever First Class 
dining room 



In 1936, when ‘Gone with the Wind’ first hit the 
bookstalls like a hurricane and William Powell starred 
in the glassy, glittering 'Great Ziegfeld,' the Pan Am 
China Clipper flew with the first-ever flying dining room. 

Pan Am first served food on board in 1929. In 1935, 
galleys were installed and the first hot meals served. 

A dining room came next. 


...again. 


It was small but well appointed, 
like a lift in the Waldorf Astoria, and 
it seated fifteen diners very 
comfortably while still leaving the 
lone steward room to manoeuvre. 

After 35 years Pan Am have 
another aircraft big enough to carry 
a dining room again. 

The 747 travels at 625 mph with a 
range of 6,700 miles. Unfortunately 
there cannot be a dining room on 
board to accommodate all the thirty- 
eight First Class passengers. Just ten 
can use the dining loom, so far. 

Perhaps it should all be one big 
dining room, but till that day, should 
you decide that you want to be a 
pioneer too, please remember to 



book your table early. 

Suddenly you'rejsomewhere else. 

I Pan Am 


Pan Am, 193 Piccadilly, London wiv oAD.Telephone: London 01-734 7292. 
Birmingham 021-236 8731. Manchester 061-832 3981. Glasgow041-2485744. 
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Shrewd investment advisers 
know they can 
confidently recommend the 

Society 

Assets £256,000,000 


THE 12-WEEK 
MONEY-MAKING 
COURSE 


Many people are making pondence course “The Art of 

money from stocks and shares. Investment”. They show you. 
So can you. You don’t have simply and practically, how to 
to be well-connected or even deal confidently in slocks and 
rich (a mere £50 capital is shares, how to build your own 

enough to start with). The portfolio, how to buy and sell 

secret is in knowing the whole so that you come out ahead of 
art of investment; what to do 2 million other investors. A 

and when to do it. This you course so practical that you 

can learn quickly and simply. can almost earn as you learn. 

No single text book or even 

ff ow ? combination of text books can 

give you the expert guidance 

A group of successful, of this umq ue home-study 

qualified accountants, course. Send for the free full 

stockbrokers, professional details in order that you may 

investors and financial w riters judge for yourself, 
have pooled their knowledge In 1 2 weeks time you can be 
to produce a highly profitably dealing in 

recommended corres- stocks and shares. 



I want to learn how to make money in stocks and shares . 
Please send me - without obligation - full details . 

0 I depend on investment for some income 
0 Capital gains arc my main objective 
Name. 

Address. . 










* 
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PROPERTY 


Now Pacific Harbour offers 
you the most beautiful property 
investment in the world. 

T here is a Pacific travel boom, to Suva and exceptional beaches, views 
Tourists from Australia, New and other amenities. These will include 
Zealand, Japan and America are be- its own airfield and a Robert Trent Jones 
ginning to flock to the South Seas, designed championship golf course for 
The Boeing Company recently stated which Peter Oosterhuis acts as tourna- 
*It is quite evident that the area ffep- ment professional and golf consultant, 
resents the highest growth potential In view of the shortage of compar¬ 
er travel in the entire world \ able development sites, an investment in 

The communications centre of the Pacific Harbour should give excellent 
South Pacific is Fiji. Strategically placed long term capital growth; in addition, 
between Australasia, the Americas and there are comprehensive facilities avail- 
Japan, it is one of the most beautiful able for building and letting villas to 
islands of all and has virtually no sea- produce a secure and rising income, 
sonal variation in its climate. It attracts Prices of fully serviced sites range 

visitors all through the year. from£4,250dependinguponsizeandpos- 

After ten years steady and sustained ition. Lendingfacilitiescanprovidc75!i;of 
growth the most recent Fijian Govern- thepurchaseprice,rcpayableover5years. 
ment estimate of a 20% per annum in- Of course, the success of an invest- 

crease in tourist arrivals already appears ment in Pacific Harbour does depend 
to be a gross underestimate. The 1971 in- upon the continuation of the South Sea 
crcaseover1970wasapproximately40%. travel boom. But the trend, coupled 
In Fiji, there is an important with increasing prosperity in the tourist 
property development—Pacific Har- areas and with the prospect of easier 
hour. It is in the sterling area, and the access through Jumbo Jets and Concorde, 
backers include Slater Walker, P. & O., suggests sustained growth of land and 
and Jardinc Matheson. The develop- property values in the Pacific Harbour 
ment is on a superb site overlooking the development. 

Pacific Ocean, and a complete infra- As was said in the Financial Times 

structure of roads and services is nearing on September 11th, 1971, ‘a quarter-acre 
completion. plot near to the golf course at Pacific 

Auniqueattractionofaninvestmcnt Harbour could be the answer for capital 
in a Pacific Harbour site, is that under appreciation . 

Fijian law only about 10°/ of the land The sole Estate Agents for the 

mass is freehold and that only a small pro- United Kingdom are Knight Frank 
portion of this is suitable for develop- & Rutley. 

ment. Pacific Harbour already occupies If you are interested, you should 
one of the prime sites, with easy access contact Mr. D. C, V. Peliy at: 
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A tuperbly restored and modernised 17tli Century chafe au on the 
bordii of Poitou-Berry, Seventh Century, Chateau-Port 
1 he entire prtmlsea have been refurbished over recent years to 
provide a compact and easily managed country residence 
Ground 1 loor Hall arawing room dining room morning room 
and kitchen 

llrat Floor 6 bedrooms 3 bathrooms library 
rcllirs of Romun origin lull rfntial heating Park and garden 
ot approx 7 acres with around 700 yards frontAgi to the River 
t arttmrt Gardiners cottar and outbuildings 

FOR SALE ,ul1 dfU>118 from wlf ngents 

JA herring daw 
agfr Sl manners 

*° nj ** «*w Cirque, 7ft PARIS Seme lei 3)9 OH 44 
31 St lain* n m Square London HW1Y 4JL 
Tel OI-HW 1400 




Not« negative answer but a positive approach 
to the complexities of today's property world 
Planning, valuation/investment, and manage 
men* are the three principal elements in Jfus 
vital and highly sophisticated field 
Prom established independent firms of 
t chartered surveyors this comprehensive service 

is becoming much sought after by business 
management as an integral part of their 
planning for the future 

Valuation 

Investment/Agency T 

Valuation is the vital factor in all property decisions ■ 

Independent firms active in the investment end financing B 

markets are able to extend the traditional skills ot the {9 

valuer to the analysis of problems relating to share issues 
end takeovers, planning vai uation end implementation of I ■ B 

development Advanced analytical techniques ere utilised JLJL ^ls 
to assist end advise in the decision making process of 
industry and commerce at home and overseas 

Independen? advice on the identification of .— 

underlying opportunities end constraints 
coupled with objective consultancy on the 
marketing, lettmo and disposal of assets 
is an essential service available to 
business management 

Chartered Surveyors 
Planning Consultant s 

18 Pall Mall London SW1 01930 0951 
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/Three 
from 
Qne 



Ptenning 









On the North side of Glasgow, at Springburn, road haulage and rail container depots in the 
there ate Industrial Sites ranging from 4 to 21 area. For employees, the sites' position offers 

acres ready now for immediate development an excellent public transport service. 


Each of the sites has the same easy access to the In a very short time the city of Glasgow will be 
Northern flank of the city's new inner ring road the most advanced in Britain, and these sites are 
system, which in turn links with all the major part of its huge redevelopment. This is why our 
roads and motorways including the Townhead Springburn Sites offer unrivalled potential. And 
interchange and the A(M)8. There are too, direct it’s why you should make a positive move in our 
connections with Glasgow Airport, the docks, direction 

Write today to: THE CITY ESTATES SURVEYOR 
Fitzpatrick House, 

14 Cadogan Street, 

GLASGOW C.2 
Tel: 041 -221 9600 Ext. 2625 
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The billion-off budget ? 


The Economist has several times set down its recom¬ 
mended strategy for next week’s budget. Mr Barber 
should go for 5 per cent annual growth, even though 
this will bring balance of payments trouble before the end 
of 1973. The threat of a payments deficit should be met 
in advance by a redevaluation of the pound, whose 
exchange rate has been allowed to drift up too high 
again. The reason for going for 5 per cent is that any 
growth target below it for 1972-73 will not allow unem¬ 
ployment to fall or cause industrial investment to rise, 
since the annual growth in productivity from the existing 
labour force at the present level of unemployment with 
today’s equipment can temporarily rise to 4$ per cent 
when more overtime begins to be worked. 

At the end of three successive calendar yeans (1969, 
1970, *97 l ) in which the growth in Britain’s real gross 
domestic product has been below the stagnationist figure 
of 2 per cent on the year-to-year figures, the country 
probably did recover to around 4} per cent annual growth 
in the second half of 1971, but present signs are that this 
will fade unless there are substantial tax cuts next week. 
So long as unemployment remains near to its 
socially sickening winter million, the danger of more 
inflation by giving men jobs should rate lower than the 
threat of continued stagnation in investment—which 
carries the danger that, through the 1970s as through 
the 1960s, Britain might lose out on yet another decade 
of technological advance. It follows that Mr Barber should 
determine next week to take more risks on the side of 
overshooting 5 per cent than of undershooting it. 

That is why this newspaper's original advice to him 
was that he should look at the most pessimistic reasonable 
forecast available to him on budget day of by how little 
gdp would grow in the absence of tax reliefs, and then 
give enough reliefs to bring it up to 5 per cent Until last 
week we had assumed, as Mr Barber did last year, that, 
with Britain’s money gdp now running at almost exactly 
£50 billion a year, and with multiplier effects probably 
just about c a nce l lin g the two technical Keynesian factors 
known as “leakage into savings” and “fiscal drag,” 


each £50om of tax reliefs should spur gdp by about 
1 per rent a year. We had also assumed that the most 
reasonable forecast of the growth in gdp between the 
first halves of 1972 and 1973, in the absence of any tax 
reliefs, would be between 3 and 4 per cent. To lift growth 
from 3 to 5 per cent would require just over £i,ooom 
of tax reliefs, and this is the “ Barber billion ” that we 
had decided to recommend. 

But the National Institute of Economic and Soda! 
Research argued last week that “fiscal drag” was so 
large in modem inflationary conditions that it now takes 
about £8oom a year of tax reliefs to stimulate gdp by 
1 per cent; and that, in the absence of any reliefs, 
Britain’s economic growth between the first halves of 1972 
and 1973 would again be under 2 per cent. It therefore 
recommended the Chancellor to reduce taxes by £2,500m 
in a year. This would be equivalent to cutting the rate 
of income tax on all earned income in half. 

Halve that tax? 

There is an aigument for considering seriously whether 
that is not precisely what Mr Barber should do. If there 
was a ghost of a chance that he now had £2$ billion to 
give away, then his best course would be to Stand up, 
say he was cutting all inoome taxes on earned income 
in half, and then sit down again. 

This would cause a mightly shock abroad and some 
weakening of sterling, but a weakening of the incon¬ 
veniently strong sterling exchange rate is what Mr Barber 
should want. By the time most commentators and 
busdnessesmen had recovered from their heart attacks, 
they would be writing about, or participating in, economic 
and social revolution at home, and Britain’s last two 
decades of miserable economic performance suggest that 
such a revolution is what the country needs. Reliefs of 
£2$ billion would not necessarily lead to huge demand- 
pull inflation, because the national institute’s economic 
model suggests that they would keep total demand 
expanding at only about the pace at which it was expand¬ 
ing just before this winter of im unemployed—and 
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nobody said that that was too fast. It is true that the 
national institute’s model threatens a certain wounding 
ol amour propre among those—including The Economist 
as well as the Treasury—who have hitherto relied on 
' more conventional forecasting models ; but the slow pace 
at which both America and Britain have been dragging 
themselves out of their recent recessions has caused many 
of us to doubt whether our conventional models arc right. 
It is possible that the industrial countries have now moved 
into a phase where fiscal drag and a growth in voluntary 
savings mean that, as in the 1930s, we need to take a 
much smaller part of our national incomes in taxation 
'—perhaps partly because marginal consumer demand is 
going less into hire purchase goods than it did in the 
1950s and 1960s. Mr Barber should in the last week 
have checked through the national institute model on 
the Treasury computers, and seen whether he thinks that 
there is even a one-in-three chance that it might be right. 

Making everyone love Teddy ? 

However, our assumption in the rest of this article is 
that he will have decided that it is not right, and that 
he will feel he has only about £1 billion of reliefs to give. 
How to distribute them ? 

The fashionable thought at the moment is that next 
Tuesday’s affair should be not so much a budget, more 
a charity bazaar. The Government is already committed 
to an annual review of all Old age pensions. Even though 
the richest old people now draw these as well as the 
poorest, the happy fairy story is that perhaps Mr Jack 
Jones might come to love Mr Edward Heath if pensions 
have a super-added rise this 1 year. But the whole point 
of a review system for pensions is that contributions should 
at last be a percentage of earnings, and pensions 
should then go up with the general level of earnings as 
the contribution fund thus automatically swells. If you 
have a super-added rise one year, and then a below- 
average rise in another year when electoral pressures are 
regarded as smaller, you are going to turn all of us When 
wc arc old back into being the playthings of politicians, 
instead of being protected by an automatically rising 
pay-as-you-go fund. 

The other indiscriminate welfare benefits that might 
be raised on March 21st are family allowances. There is 
a slightly better case for them than for the likely super- 
added rise in pensions. However, the real reform needed 
in family allowances is to permit families just above 
supplementary benefit level to borrow. Families with a 
swarm of school-age children today will have a swarm 
of teenage earners in a few years’ time, and they should 
be able to transfer income from a more comfortable part 
of their lives to a more uncomfortable one ; the same 
system of loans could replace all supplementary benefits 
payable to the families of strikers, with the loan recover¬ 
able from or through the strikere’ trade union—although 
this will be regarded as a nastily provocative thing to 
say. The most important general point to make about 
welfare benefits on March 21st is that the increases in 
supplementary benefits and Other discriminate services 
Should be at least as large as the more popular (but less 
poverty-relieving) handouts in the indiscriminate services 


like old age pensions. 

The political temptation to push tins year’s tax reliefs 
towards indirect taxes is immense. But there are two 
reasons why the Tories will be wrong to abolish the last 
half of selective employment tax next week. A tax on 
services is going to be reimposed next year with the 
introduction of value-added tax ; it will be better to kit 
Set die with the introduction of that, rather than do a 
disappcaring-cum-reappearing trick now. Secondly, if Mr 
Barber gives a billion in reliefs next week and finds next 
month that £2$ billion would have been right, 
he can cut indirect taxes (including finally abolishing 
Set) in the summer, but he cannot then cut direct taxes, 
because that is called administratively difficult. 

For the same reason it will be foolish to concentrate 
next week’s cuts on purchase tax, even though from 
April, 1973, some of the things on the luxury purchase 
tax rate (such as cameras, records, cosmetics) will be on 
much lower rates under Vat; but remember that, 
although Vat should be kept to as few rates as possible, 
preferably one, there will be room for extra excise taxes 
on particular tilings. They will certainly stay on tobacco 
and alcohol. The indirect taxes that Mr Barber would be 
wise to cut this year are on fuel oil and possibly petrol. 
The industrial use of fuel in Britain is being distorted 
in an uneconomic and old-fashioned and pollutant 
manner, now that we have so large a tax on cheap oil 
and so large a subsidy on expensive coal. 

The direct reliefs to give 

Even with a bare billion of reliefs, the right place 
to concentrate next Tuesday will be direct taxation. The 
way to push these reliefs to the bottom of the scale Is 
to lift the starting point at which anybody pays any tax 
(thus removing millions from paying tax at all), and to 
introduce 10 and 20 per cent tax rates below the 30.1 
per cent rate (surely on Tuesday to come down to 30 per 
cent) which is effectively the standard rate of tax on 
earned income now. The top 5m-iom taxpayers— 
all those remaining at or above the level where they will 
pay the new standard rate tax on marginal income— 
would then all get a flat-rate maximum tax handback 
of perhaps around £60 a year. This system of a poll 
untax is not recommended, but it would be a device 
for preventing surtax payers from gaining more. Simpler 
and straightcr tax reliefs naturally ghe back most to 
those who pay most tax, and in a strange world this 
can be made to sound inegalitarian. 

On economic grounds, the Chancellor would be wiser 
to make straight tax aits, even if they did benefit the 
surtax payer invidiously ; and to forget some of the 
specific middle-class boondoggles with which previous 
Tory promises have saddled him. It is still not at all 
clear why he has to restore income tax relief to those 
who borrow money. 

The effect of the budget on investment will be most 
important of all. Mr Bather will be announcing the new 
corporation tax system that he will apply after 1973, 
and he may take the opportunity sharply to cut corpora¬ 
tion tax rates. The best investment incentive has always 
seemed to be “ free depreciation ”—ie, allowing industries 
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to write off their investment against tax in as Short a 
period as they choose, mostly as a current cost. The objec¬ 
tion to this has usually, been that it would cause a large 
revenue loss in the early years, but this can now be 
afforded. It would be wise to add some special sweetener 
to spur new technology: perhaps an investment allowance 
for those who exploit new patents ? 

Laige new regional incentives will be wrong. In a 
properly functioning free economy the. spontaneous 
medicament for areas with declining industries should 
be that wage rates there rise a little less sharply than 
in the rest of the country, thus encouraging industrialists 
to open new factories in these places. As the trade unions 
will not allow this wage differentiation the whole burden 
is now taken in the form of higher general unemployment 
there. The high unemployment is now making the local 
male workers angrier in their strikes and sit-ins and 
factory seizures. The Government then buys them off, 
thus making strikes and sit-ins and factory seizures seem 
still more worth while, thus scaring off new industrialists 
(who have a reasonable dislike of seeing their factories 
struck or sat-in), and the Government, still handing out 
still more money, wonders why its regional problem 
somehow grows worse and worse. 

Some of the remarks in this article will be regarded 
as reactionary. But the real reactionaries are those who 
do not realise the opportunity. The whole lesson of 
economic experience since the war lies in this: if a country 


gets on to a path of 5 per cent per annum economic 
growth it doubles its real income in 14 years, but if it 
has half that growth doubling takes you twice as long. 
The reason for so much that is wrong in this country 
—including the beastly way we treat the really poor in 
housing and other non-amenities -is that we arc the 
only major industrial country in the post-Hitler world 
that has actually slipped below tlu* lower ol these trajec¬ 
tories (ie, actually below 2 J per cent per annum growth). 
If wc got on course again for doubling our real income 
every 14 years, our real welfare services would double 
every 14 years also ; if wc turn aside to make generalised 
welfare services for all lame ducks our central aim, we 
will continue to live in a slowly decaying aviary. 

High marginal taxation has not been the main reason 
for Britain’s slow growth, but it has been one of the 
reasons. Now that we at last have an opportunity to make 
a large cut in that taxation, the absolute priority should 
be to rcinfuse in the nation all the lost incentives to risk, 
to innovate, to invest, to dare. Instead, the signs are that 
some ruling politicians think that the really top priority, 
at this moment of history, is to remove the unfortunate 
public impression that the present prime minister of this 
country is rather a cold fish; and to try to make good- 
hearted people and the trade unions regard him instead 
as a great, big, lovable, soft-hearted, cuddly teddy. One 
of the smaller tragedies of any such muffed opportunity is 
that they will not regard him as that at all. 



A jolt for Ulster 

No new political initiative on Northern Ireland can hope to succeed 
unless it jolts Mr Brian Faulkner, but the British cabinet does 
not want to dislodge him 


The Government’s decision to go through with a political 
initiative in Northern Ireland Is a very risky business, 
and no one knows- it better than the Government. But in 
the end it probably had no choice: it had talked so long 
about an initiative that it passed the point where it could 
no longer not have one. Now, if it even gets the reluctant 
acceptance of an altered political system in the. province 
by a majority of Protestant and Catholic politicians there, 
it will still be only at the beginning. The Government 
knows that it has to antagonise and disappoint many 
Protestants and Catholics to have any chance of getting 
even the reluctant acceptance by enough other people in 
both camps. If it antagonises too many Protestants the 
outcome could be a real civil war. If it disappoints too 
many Catholics the present IRA bombings and shootings 
will go on with even greater Catholic support. 

At the centre of the Government’s dilemma is Northern 
Ireland’s prime minister, Mr Faulkner. If the Govern¬ 
ment’s ideas were all acceptable to Mr Faulkner they 
would, by definition, be unacceptable to the Catholic 
opposition, from the parliamentarians of the Social 
Democratic and Labour party on out. If the Government’s 
ideas were, on balance, unacceptable to Mr Faulkner 
they might or might not be acceptable to many Catholics 


but they would certainly be unacceptable to the majority 
of Protestants. So what Mr Heath probably hopes to do 
is to jolt Mr Faulkner visibly with some ideas (for the 
Catholics to see) but not to dislodge him altogether (for 
the Protestants to see). Many Catholics, of course, will 
have nothing to do with the deal if Mr Faulkner survives 
it; many Protestants will still have nothing to do with it 
if he swallows it. But it looks as if the Government’s 
preference is to keep Mr Faulkner within the administra¬ 
tion of Northern Ireland, if it can, whereas Mr Wilson’s 
policy would plainly dispense with him. 

What would be unacceptable 

The responsibility being put on Mr Faulkner is there¬ 
fore very great indeed. His caustic exchange with Mr 
Wilson this week seems to have been chiefly to influence 
Tory backbenchers, in which he succeeded ; but ministers 
cannot have learned much about the precise limits of his 
tolerance. Mr Faulkner is not an easy man for British 
politicians to understand. How much credit they still 
give him for carrying out the past set of reforms is doubt¬ 
ful. He has not looked quite the same to them since 
internment. Clearly, after what he said to Mr Wilson, Mr 
Faulkner would find it intolerable if Mr Heath envisaged 
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any programme for Irish unity that went beyond the 
declaration of 1949 and what Mr Heath himself has 
often said. He would not expect to be told that parts of 
Northern Ireland (Londonderry and Newry, in particu¬ 
lar) were being severed and given to the republic. Nor 
would he expect internment to be stopped and suspected 
hardcore IRA men released. 

But, supposing Mr Heath did not insist on these 
concessions, Mr Faulkner must know by now that he will 
have to make up his mind on such matters as the 
release of, say, over ioo lesser internees, the control of 
internment being put manifestly in British hands, and an 
assured place being found for representative Catholic 
ministers in the Stormont government. Mr Faulkner has 
spoken about such ideas many times, usually scathingly; 
if Mr Heath actually is pushing him to comply now, he 
may feel that he has been let down, but he should not 
answer until he has thought through three questions. 

The first question is whether these concessions would 
so undermine his own political position, in his cabinet 
and the Unionist party, that he would cease to be prime 
minister, that he would be out before he had even served 
a year in the job. If the answer is that they would not 
(and they might not), then his responsibility to his own 
province would be to carry on and not to precipitate 
direct rule and the disorders that would be likely to follow 
it. The second is whether, whatever Mr Bill Craig and Mr 
Billy Hull do, he thinks British opinion would be more or 
less sympathetic to the Protestant interest if the break 
were to be on demands that might not seem impossible 
in Britain. And the third question is whether he 
considers these are the last concessions the Heath Govern¬ 
ment is going to insist on, or just the beginning of a long 
retreat; he knows what a Labour government would ask 
of him. This is perhaps the most difficult question of all. 

It would be answered, of course, if the Heath initiative 
did, indeed, do enough to persuade sufficient Catholic 
politicians of the calibre of Mr Gerry Fitt and Mr John 


Hume to consider there was something to be gained from 
talking to Mr Heath and Mr Faulkner at all. It is doubt¬ 
ful if anything short of the ending of internment and 
the prospect of Irish unity will attract than. But they, 
too, should be asking themselves where their responsibility 
lies: whether they should settle (if they were allowed 
by the IRA to settle) for certain clear advantages instead 
of persisting in a nationalist ambition that can now be 
got only after a civil war, short or long. Both men seem 
to believe that the Catholic population is ready to go 
on indefinitely and that the threat of a Protestant back¬ 
lash is not very impressive. These are legitimate beliefs, 
for the Catholic population is still excited by what is 
happening to it, and the Protestant gunmen’s effort has 
hardly begun. Mr Heath’s initiative is coming precisely 
when exhaustion, the chief ally of the peacemaker, is still 
a long way away. 

It deserves a fair start 

The Government took a gamble with Catholic feelings 
when it agreed to internment last August; it seems to be 
having to gamble the other way now. Many people, in 
Britain as well as Ireland, will automatically say that the 
Government has not gone far enough when they read its 
proposals; many others will say just as automai cally that 
it has gone too far. No initiative on Northern Ireland 
should be turned down instinctively, sight unseen or half¬ 
read. The Government has taken the view that the present 
security operations are not likely to bring any early, 
decisive improvement in the political situation; it has 
felt it had to try to put something more into the argument, 
and it has probably gone to the limit of the best advice 
it could get. Mr Wilson, especially when he comes to 
speak in the debate he has insisted on having on Monday, 
and Mr Lynch in the republic have a responsibility to 
give any initiative a fair start in Ulster, even if they can¬ 
not bring themselves to praise it. There is a grimmer 
solution for Ireland if this one fails. 



The French are here again 

But would Mr Heath do better talking to Herr Brandt 
rather than President Pompidou ? 


President Pompidou of France visits Mr Heath this 
weekend, for their iirst encounter since Mr Heath 
travelled so effectively to Pa? is last May. M. Pompidou 
was meant to come a month ago but was put off at 
the last instant when the miners’ strike won its way 
into Downing Street. As a consequence Mr Heath is in 
the eyes of Paris Britain’s now-not-quite-so-invulnerable 
European. But there is no harm in that; anything which 
helps to shed some of the lovesickness which has crept 
into Franco-British relations can be counted a good thing. 
Might disenchantment now usefully be carried further 
between Britain and France ? That is the question which 
any self-respecting member of any British government 
—not just Mr Denis Healey writing in the Sunday Times 


last weekend—might use to test any British prime minister 
who has, like Mr Heath, bound himself so firmly to 
Paris. France, after all, has already let Britain into 
Europe—and the referendum which M. Pompidou 
announced on Thursday is a foregone conclusion. What 
more can a friendship with France offer Britain which 
it might not more certainly get alongside Europe’s 
strongest economy and most Atlantic-minded member, 
west Germany? 

It sounds a simple question. It is too simple. Of course, 
Britain will on occasion win as good a compromise 
standing shoulder to shoulder with Germany in Brussels 
as with France. That is obvious enough. The more 
important fact is that France knows it. Neither M- 
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Pompidou nor anyone else in Paris expects British friend¬ 
ship with France, or with Germany, to. be exclusive. 
For French and British foreign servants, who have grown 
used to gutting one another over a period of 20 years, 
the fresh idea to get used to is that France and Britain 
too are now often condemned to agree. 

Take, first, the Six’s common agricultural policy, 
Cap, the expensive seedbed of Brussels politics which 
Britain has accepted as the cost of entry. Among Britons 
the Cap is remorselessly misunderstood. From it, as 
Mr Healey wrote last Sunday, “ flow most of Britain’s 
disadvantages and France’s benefits.” But the change* 
this farm policy must go through each year matter rather 
more than the historical fact that it exists. 

They grow it, we eat it 

In Brussels this week it hias been the Germans and 
the Dutch—as it has been the Germans and the Dutch 
since the farm policy’s inception—who have been trying 
to ratchet a further lunatic rise in feed grain prices on 
to the system. It is France, like Britain, which campaigns 
for a bigger switch to meat production. This is the 
second successive year that France, with Italy, has found 
itsell losing against the needs of Dutch and German 
coalition politics for an excessive and maldistributed 
annual rise in Europe’s farm prices. The fact of Brussels 
farm price policy is that on every major product except 
sugar, and in some years milk products, British interests 
are nearer those oi France and Italy than those of 
Germany and the Low Countries. Whalt Britons should 
at this late stage grasp is that Europe’s main customer 
for imported food (Britain) and its potentially most 
efficient food grower and exporter (France) naturally 
suit each other in an age when world food prices aie on 
a secular rise. The reason is important to see, particularly 
since French politicians never dare enunciate it. All France 
needs to turn its vast rural advantage into reality is a 
sufficiently stringent European price level to force 
other less blessed producers (mostly Germans) to go out 
of business ; and in the process France’s own less efficient 
producers would get squeezed out too. 

Such a change must be made by stealth. This is 
the decisive long-term farming contract which M. 
Pompidou has effectively made with Mr Heath. France 
needed Britain’s market to save French surpluses sinking 
the farm policy for good. In return, and under American 
pressure too, France knows that within five years or 
less some form of local subsidy system will have to be 
grafted on to the common prices Europe has now. The 
only question will be in which of two ways this will 
be achieved. Either change will be forced on a France 
that will use all its usual negotiating skill to delay the 
day—which for Britain would be expensive, and might 
even sink the common market itself—or, as the French 
administration would prefer, Britain and Italy will be 
allowed a real regional and industrial policy in return 
for not forcing through changes in the farm policy — 
however much they would like to do so—faster than 
French politics can £tand. 

When it comes to industrial free trade Britain stands 
next to France in one important respect: the industries 


of both countries stand in awe ol Germany. British 
industry competes direct 1 / with Germany’s all around the 
world. If Britain’s balance of payments does suffer as 
a result of German competition when Britain goes in, 
it is France’s and Italy’s example in landing or breaking 
common market rules that Britain will find itself following; 
the unlikely European exponents ol probable Bank of 
England practice in exchange control aie two l renchmcn, 
M. Orioli and M. Giscard d'Estaing In the fust experi¬ 
mental step towards monetary union, Bntain’s interest 
lay clearly with Herr Karl Schiller’s piefeicnce foi semi- 
floating exchange rates. But the fact is that Britain has 
more or less ignored Herr Schiller sine e it bee iune apparent 
that his German cabinet colleagues would make him give 
way because they want French backing for their 
Ostpolitik. Any alternative German government is likely 
to be even less of Herr Schiller’s way of thinking than Is 
the present one. France, by contrast, the preacher of an 
unreal monetary purity, has the most cncourag'ng record 
among the Six of exchange rate sin, which Britain should 
copy 

What all this says is that France has a liking for 
climbing on Co high horses, and an aptitude for climbing 
off them again once encouraged to do so by someone it 
reckons a friend. Herr Branch played that part when 
1 lance lost the currency and tiadr battles with the United 
Mates last December and January. Any wise British 
prime minister should reckon to do the same again when 
the next bout of Atlantic economic wariaie comes around. 
And Mr Heath should be doing it already in the approach¬ 
ing struggle (which M. Pompidou will want to talk about 
this weekend) over the place and shape of future Euro¬ 
pean institutions to covet areas of common policy outside 
the Treaty of Rome. 

Don’t set up in Paris, please 

On this subject Mr Heath, and any likely successor 
of his in Downing Street, have identical views with the 
French. They wish to prevent an unrepresentative federal 
power rising up in Biusscls by mistake, or before it can 
be politically sustained. At the same time they share 
Germany's view in not Wishing to see Europe’s budding 
togetherness turned into more of a nonsense than it is 
already. This will happen if Euiosecretariats arc set up 
in Paris (as France wants) when most of what already 
happens in the common market and Nato takes place 
in Brussels. Precisely because France trusts Britain’s lack 
of enthusiasm for supranationalism in Brussels, Mr Heath 
has a better chance than others of deflecting President 
Pompidou from using nexi October’s summit meeting to 
putting everything new in Paris. 

Time and again, on many issues, Britain is going to find 
itself pulling against France and together with, sometimes 
even as the spokesman of, its German and other partners 
in Europe. It is because he knows it in advance, and 
because he is Europe's chief proponent of national interest, 
that President Pompidou is willing to accept such an 
idea. He can live with opposition on details from a 
country' like Britain, so many of whose deepest interests 
marry with those of France. He is the right man for Mr 
Heath to be talking to this weekend. 
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The king's plan 




Some Israelis—and Arabs—are saying that King Hussein's plan for the 
I* West Bank is as unrealistic as a Red Indian plan for New York. Is it? 


With a peal of trumpets King Hussein has reasserted 
himself and his people. Jordan has taken a back seat 
as the Egyptians and the Israelis played out their slow, 
open-ended drama of war or peace or neither ; it was 
generally assumed that any Israeli-Jordanian settlement 
would have to wait op the outcome of this duel. But as 
the outcome recedes into never-never land, King Hussein 
has struck out on his own. 

The heart of his 5,000-word speech on Wednesday 
was the proposal that the East and West Banks of the 
Jordan should be linked in a federation to be called the 
United Arab Kingdom. The West Bank, possibly to be 
joined later by Gaza, would be known as Palestine. The 
two regions would have their separate executive, legisla¬ 
tive and judicial authorities; their capitals would be 
respectively Amman and Jerusalem. 

The first reaction to all this is whether it will be the 
Arabs or the Israelis who, literally or metaphorically, 
shoot down the king first. Both Israel and Jordan flatly 
deny the reports, started in Baghdad and taken up in 
Cairo, that the king’s proposals fit into the framework of 
a prior and secret deal with the Israelis. Certainly the 
proposals as they stand suggest no such deal. But there is 
a scattering of evidence to support the argument that the 
king’s bid to side-step the Egyptian-Israeli deadlock may 
have been given the green light by at least one member 
of Israel’s far from homogeneous government. The Israelis 
will go only so far as confirming that “ lines of communi¬ 
cation ” have been established between themselves and 
the Jordanians; it seems improbable that these lines were 
restricted to the publicised visit of Mr Anwar Nusseibeh, 
a former Jordanian minister and diplomat who lives in 
Jerusalem, to Mrs Golda Meir’s office. A more significant 
encounter may have taken place on neutral ground 
between the king and Israel’s deputy prime minister, Mr 
Yigal Alton. 

Shortly before the 1967 war Mr Allon produced his 
proposal for the West Bank; this envisaged a demilitarised 
island of Palestinians linked in some way to Jordan but 
without Jerusalem and shut off from Arab armies by a 
wide Israeli “ security belt ” of fortified settlements along 
the Jordan river and the Dead Sea. While Mrs Meir has 
scarcely moved forward from her position of querying 
the existence of a people called Palestinians, and Mr 
Moshc Dayan is preoccupied with Egypt, Mr Allon has 
preserved his contention thait the future of a thickly 
populated region is of at least as much consequence as the 
Sinai desert. There docs not seem much in common be¬ 
tween the squashed little figure-of-eight that Israeli en¬ 
croachments would leave to the Palestinians (see page 40) 
and King Hussein’s vision of a viable semi-autonomous 
Palestinian state with Jerusalem as its capital. But the 
Vjj pg is already on record as saying, at a press conference 
jftRome, that Jordan’s main aim is to establish some basis 


for negotiation with Israel, in any form whatsoever. 

First reactions suggest that the king’s timing and presen¬ 
tation caught the Israelis by surprise. On Wednesday a 
curiously large number of cabinet members vanished 
beyond range of questions; they were attending a funeral 
in Galilee—and perhaps trying to sort themselves out. 
The line, by Thursday, was rejection. Speaking in the 
Knesset, Mrs Meir reaffirmed Israel’s readiness to 
negotiate—but not on the basis of the king’s plan. This 
was not, she said, a message of peace. 

The right wing attacked or ridiculed the proposals : 
Mr Begin, the Gahal leader, demanded the immediate 
extension of Israeli law to all the occupied territories. 
Israeli officials, including the ambassador to London, 
Mr Michael Comay, interpreted the plan as an internal 
political ploy closely bound up with the forthcoming 
municipal elections in the West Bank. True, municipal 
elections in the northern bulge of the West Bank are due 
on March 28th ; the southern towns will be holding 
theirs on May 2nd. If the king fails to get a positive 
response from the Israelis, he will at least have demon¬ 
strated to the West Bankers that he has not gone back 
on his commitment to offer them a form of semi¬ 
autonomy. 

An Israeli quoting an Arab compared King Hussein’s 
proposals to an argument between Red Indian chiefs over 
which of them should take New York back from the 
whites. This is fair comment if one assumes either of two 
points: that the king’s move was a purely tactical exercise; 
or that nothing will budge the Israelis. The first assump¬ 
tion does not Stand up if the king’s plan is considered in 
conjunction with his reported readiness to negotiate with 
the Israelis about everything. Given these two statements, 
he is not indulging in hypothetical talk; he is throwing a 
negotiable basis for discussion into the field. The second 
assumption will be put to the test by Israel’s response. 

Is it really no ? 

The Israelis, when they get around to it, may take a less 
negative line. After all, a lot of them do not want to stay 
an occupying power for ever. The Americans will cer¬ 
tainly urge this course ; one advantage, among others, 
is that it neatly cuts out the Russians. But negotiation 
by itself means nothing unless the Israelis can discover 
within themselves the intellectual courage to negotiate in 
terms that King Hussein has a chance of selling to the 
West Bankers—and this means compromise, from the 
Israelis as well as from the Jordanians, over Jerusalem 
and the security belt. If the king can convince the West 
Bankers, against the pressure from both the guerrilla 
movement and other Arab governments, that he can 
lead them out of their status as occupied people, they 
may accept a solution and abide by it. Otherwise it 
would be better not to begin. 



(Or how Iran Air links Europe with Iran and the 
Persian Gulf daily) 

The ‘Homa’ flies across Europe, touches down at the great 
cities and wings its way to Tehran, the Persian Gulf and 
beyond. It also makes a unique 
direct flight from London to 
Abadan. This fabulous bird can be 
seen on the tailplanes of Iran Air’s 
fleet of Boeings. On our 707s and 
727s that jet through international 
skies. On our 737s that serve our 
vast internal network. 

Thousands of years ago, 
according to legend, the ‘Iloma’ 
brought good fortune to Cyrus the 
Great, King of Persia (now Iran). 

He founded an empire which has 
recently celebrated its 2,500th 
anniversary. 

Today the ‘Homa’ inspires our airline and stands for all the 
best things about flying. Like pilots who arc artists at feather- 
light touchdowns. Like fresh food picked up on route (never 
frozen). Like friendly service from the modern Iran Air 
family who keep up the age-old national tradition for 
hospitality. And a swift, efficient cargo service. 

It all starts when you catch your first ‘Homa’ Track it 
down at your local travel agent. 

London ■ Pans • Frankfurt ■ Geneva ■ Rome ■ Moscow • Athens 
Istanbul • Tehran - Abadan ■ Kuwait • Bahrain • Abu Dhabi 
Dhahran ■ Dubai ■ Doha ■ Kabul • Karachi ■ Bombay. 

Also sales offices in Milan, Hamburg New York and Los Angeles. 
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What would you do to a 

department losing 
half a million pounds a year. 


Get shot of the department, 
you say. 

Mmm. 

Could we? When the depart¬ 
ment was Service? In a business 
like compressed air. 

No. But how can 1/2 million 
just disappear like that? 

We didn’t have to look far for 
the answer. 

Inspecting most of our 361 
workshops around the world 
was like a factory tour through 
the 19th century. 

Let us use one example: 
toolboxes. 

Would you believe digging 
out tools kept men occupied for 
1% hours a week? 

Those toolboxes had to go. 

In their place, we brought in 
toolboards. 


Then bigger parts stores here. 
Fault diagnosing equipment 
there. 

And before we knew it, we’d 
replaced whole centres with 
new ones. 

Ah yes. But are customers’ 
machines better serviced for all 
our efforts? Do parts arrive 
earlier? 

We’d reply yes. Based purely 
on the evidence of our personal 
barometer: customers. 

Service has chalked-up a 60% 
increase in work over the last 
2 years. 

And a modest profit. 
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Air Canada. 

The great 

transatlantic airline 




>rt b Am erica than any other tran sa t/ an „ 




Note the red arrow. 

That is our new expanding 
“Tovota Higashi-Fuji Technical Center . " 

Mr. Fuji is a sleeping volcano . 

fti/f active here, are four hundred (of our 
twenty-five hundred) scientists. 

Here, as m our other test plants, 

//if.r arc in a never ending research effort. 

Side wind, high speed, crash, air hag, pollution , 
.vA'/c/ control and other tests are tested. 

You can see t.ur crash test in the 
small photo on the left. 

We use it to insure the safety of our customers. 

Because our goal is to make the woes of car and 
man . . . extinct. 


TOYOTA 


oplc in over 120 countries drive a Toyota thunks u our ultra-modern plants that arc geared to make two million vehicles a year .. mtefuily ...in Japah 
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Roy must just get used to 
being misunderstood 


It is a commentary on the poor state 
of the Labour party—and the 
standard of much political reporting m 
the British press—that Mr Roy 
Jenkins has only to make the first of 
d projected series of speeches dealing 
with party policy and he is greeted 
with the almost universal headline * 
Jenkins starts bid to oust Wilson. Mr 
Jenkins, in his speech at Worsley in 
Lancashire on Saturday, thought he 
was speaking about poverty (see page 
29) ; but the Labour party, too, prefers 
plots to policy, so he had to go on the 
radio the following day and say it 
was “ absolute nonsense ” that his 
speech, and those to follow, “ m any 
way represents some decision to go 
against Mr Wilson for the leadership.” 

That denial will by no means con¬ 
vince everyone in the parliamentary 
Labour party that Mr Jenkins has not 
begun the process which will lead to 
an inevitable confrontation with Mr 
Wilson for the lerdersbip. It is too well 
known that some of Mr Jenkins’s more 
excitable supporters have urged him 
to resign the deputy leadership now and 
start such a campaign. And it did not 
help at all that when asked whether 
he would support Mr Wilson when 
he comes up for re-election at the 
beginning of the next parliamentary 
session (which should be the autumn) 
Mr Jenkins gave an honest prevari¬ 
cation. In pursuit of their ambition to 
make life as embarrassing as possible 
for their deputy leader some of the 
wilder left-wing MPs can be relied 
upon to try to pin him down on that 
question. 

The truth is, of course, that the 
Jenkinsites (like most Labour MPs) 
have devoted many small hours since 
around 1967 to the pleasurable 
pastime of working out scenarios 
which would guarantee that Mr Wilson 
would be replaced by their man. But 


they have long since been forced back 
to the conclusion—reached also by the 
Bevamties when they indulged in 
similar fancies in the later years of 
Clem Attlee’s leadership—that the only 
way to get nd of a Labour leader 
is summed up in the phrase : “ while 
there’s death there’s hope” In other 
words, Mr Wilson will have to destroy 
himself by resignation or reducing his 
leadership to a total shambles before 
anyone can hope to succeed him. 

Yet that does not mean that Mr 
Jenkins might not stand against Mr 
Wilson this year, just as Mr Wilson 
stood against Hugh Gaitskell m i960 
although he knew he had no chance 
of success. If the worst happens—as 
well it might—and the Labour party 
conference comes out with a firm 
declaration that the next Labour 
government shouid withdraw from the 
European Economic Community and 
Mr Wilson accepts that decision, then 
all Mr Jenkins’s friends will expect 
him to oppose Mr Wilson for the 
leadership of the party. It would have 
to be done, even though it might seem 
doomed to failure. And it is not a 
fanciful prospect. As it is difficult to 
see how Mr Jenkins and his pro- 
market friends could affect to be 
prepared to serve m a Labour govern¬ 
ment committed to withdrawal from 
the common market, it will no doubt 
inspire some left-wingers in the PLP 
and the unions to get sftich a commit¬ 
ment this year or next; but among the 
more sensible it will be Mr Wilson’s 
biggest undeclared deterrent against 
the party taking such a step. 

On Sunday, Mr Jenkins bitterly 
resented the fact that his speech had 
been interpreted as raising a “ personal 
issue.” Most newspaper commentators 
had latched on to the passage begin¬ 
ning : “ When the next election comes 
we shall not be judged by the 
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vehemence of our perorations, still less 
by the dexterity with which we follow 
the transient twists and turns of public 
opinion.” Who else could this refer 
to but Mr Michael Foot and Mr 
Wilson ? Well, quite a lot of Labour 
MPs, actually. But, of course, there 
is a personal issue behind Mr Jenkins’s 
programme of speeches it concerns 
his own image and integrity. 

Mr Jenkins has shown publicly his 
distaste for his own decision to go 
along with the PLP’s tactics of voting 
against the Government’s European 
Communities Bill by voting in the 
lobbies but being conspicuously absent 
from the front bench during most of 
the speeches. He has managed, behind 
the scenes, to get those tactics modified, 
but not yet to a degree where his 
reputation (and that of his friends) 
has been restored to what it was last 
autumn. The Economtst has always 
had sympathy for Labour’s pro¬ 
marketeers in their dilemma since 
October 28th. A split in the Labour 
party which left it largely in the hands 
of the bully boys and the left would 
not, in present circumstances, greatly 
benefit the British party system. Yet 
there is a limit to which even Mr 
Jenkins can be seen to be standing on 
his head “ for the good of the party ” 
without attracting to himself precisely 
the kind of criticism directed at Mr 
Wilson’s style of leadership. Mr 
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Jenkins not only wants but needs to 
break out of that uncharacteristic 
posture. The Labour party may not 
want but it desperately needs any 
sensible new policies which Mr Jenkins 
may serve up in his speeches. If he 
can do both it will be for the good of 
British politics generally. But if he 
succeeds neither Mr Jenkins nor any 
of his friends should be surprised if 
most of their left-wing colleagues are 
stingy with their applause. 

Elections _ 

Storm in a Sidcup 

Mr Heath is facing a little local diffi¬ 
culty down in his south London 
suburban constituency of Bexley. He 
has defended with success through 
seven general elections what has often 
been a lory marginal. And in June, 
1970, he notched up a record majority 
of 8,058 in a five-cornered contest. 
But now Bexley—it is to become 
Bexleyheath—looks likely to become a 
Labour capture in even a reasonable 
Tory year because of the redrawing 
of the constituency boundaries. This 
is due to the loss of Bexley’s plushest 
Tory stronghold of St Mary’s ward— 
15,000 strong—which is going to make 
up a third of the newly formed seat of 
Sidcup. Local pundits do not doubt 
that Sidcup should prove to be a 
comfortable pasture for any Tory. 
And Bexley Tories are determined that 
Mr Heath should be Sidcup’s first 
Tory candidate. But that is where the 
trouble lies. 

The remaining two-thirds of Sid- 
cup's 43,000 voters are coming from 
half the neighbouring Tory marginal 
of Chislehurst. The redoubtable Dame 
Patricia Hornshy-Smith held that seat 
from 1950 until her defeat in 1966, but 
she recaptured it for the Tories in 1970 
with a 3,363 majority. Local Tories 
do not rate her chances very high to 
retain the new Chislehurst consti¬ 
tuency, 20,000 of whose vote/s are 
coming from mainly Labour council 
house estates in neighbouring Brom¬ 
ley. Consequently, they would like 
Dame Patricia to get the Sidcup nomi¬ 
nation even though this may well 
provoke an unseemly wrangle with Mr 
Heath’s local supporters in Bexley. 

Chislehurst Tory leaders are already 
resentful at some of the alleged antics 
of their Bexley neighbours. They claim 
there has been a good deal of 
“ obstructionism ” from St Mary’s 
ward on the steering committee which 
has been responsible for the difficult 
business of reorganising the constituen¬ 
cies. Accusations have been made that 
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some zealous Bexley Tories have been 
canvassing among the Chislehurst 
faithful for Mr Heath’s nomination for 
Sidcup, despite reassurances that 
nothing would be decided about that 
delicate matter until the Sidcup 
association was actually formed. Some 
Tories even suspect that wealthy St 
Mary’s ward, although a minority in 
Sidcup, may tighten its pursestrings 
as a way of getting compliance with 
its wishes in the new association. 
Tories gather together on Monday 
night to elect officers and an executive 
council for the Sidcup association. But 
there is already unmannerly talk that 
some Bexley Tories might try to pack 
the meeting in order to keep Dame 
Patricia’s supporters out of positions 
of influence. 

All this intrigue is an unnecessary 
embarrassment for those Other local 
Tories who would like nothing better 
than for Mr Heath and Dame Patricia 
to reach a personal understanding 
between themselves which would be 
acceptable to the local protagonists. 
There is little doubt that Dame Patricia 
feels some resentment at the uncer¬ 
tainty which she has had to suffer 
over the past two years about her 
own political future. And she has every 
reason to dislike the way in which some 
Bexley Tories—certainly without any 
encouragement from Mr Heath—have 
never bothered to disguise their deter¬ 
mination to make quite sure she does 
not get the Sidcup nomination. 

It seems likely that Dame Patricia 
will make full use of her rights, laid 
down with admirable clarity in Lord 
Chelmer’s revised rules on the selection 
and adoption of candidates. These rules 
allow all sitting members to submit 
themselves for selection in any con¬ 
stituency which may incorporate any 
part of their old constituency, even 
though, when the vacancy is notified, 
there may be an MP for another part 
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of the constituency. Local Tories would 
then have the invidious job of choosing 
between Mr Heath and Dame Patricia. 
There are hopes in Chislehurst that 
Mr Heath may decide to accept the 
•nomination in a newly formed Tory 
stronghold like the Isle of Thanet or 
Oheshatn and Amersham. But so far 
Mr Heath has given no sign that he 
wants to leave die Bexley area. Only 
recently, he turned down an offer from 
Christchurch and Lymington, another 
new seat which looks cosy. 

Housing Finance Bill _ 

Poets* corner 

The guillotine came down on the 
Housing Finance Bill when two-thirds 
of the clauses and nearly all the points 
of real controversy had already gone 
through committee. But the Govern¬ 
ment decided to take up the challenge 
of the delaying tactics adopted in recent 
sessions by the Opposition, especially 
by certain backbenchers. Some 
unserious parliamentary observers are 
sad that the life of this committee has 
been cut short, for it has shown of 
late not only how well its members 
know their Shakespeare, but has 
revealed also on both sides an unex¬ 
pected richness of invention, so much 
so that there have been calls for the 
publication of an anthology of Housing 
Finance Bill limericks—in a very 
limited edition. 

But the Government had other, more 
relevant things on its mind. It resorted 
to the guillotine because of the present 
crush of parliamentary business and 
because of the need to make sure the 
bill gets through in time to introduce 
statutory rent rises in October. It suits 
Labour to he able to depict the Govern¬ 
ment as forcing through an unpopular 
measure, and suits the Government to 
blame Opposition left-wingers for 
baulking the bill’s progress. Many 
crocodile tears were shed in Monday’s 
debate on the guillotine motion. 

To be fair, for most of the time 
since the committee first met on 
November 25, 7971, the Opposition’s 
tactics have been normally constructive. 
The bill is a complex and radical 
measure, many details of which were 
barely sketched in before publication. 
Local authority resistance to certain 
aspects of it is not confined to Labour 
councils, as last week’s special meeting 
of the Association of Municipal Coun¬ 
cils made clear. So the time spent, if 
not the time wasted, on the bill has 
been justifiable. 

The committee must now report by 
March 29th. After Easter only three 
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This is the Reliance E-Link telephone. 

The ‘E’ stands for ‘electronic’ - 
push-buttons for speed f No stroll-along 
dial. E-Lmk can punch out a 3 -digit 
number in a cool fraction of a second 
And a lot more accurately than the old 
disc-dial could ever promise you 1 

With push-buttons, pressure is 


downwards. That means the ’phone is alwa} s stead} 
on the desk - not waltzing across it f 
And, on a Reliance rental contract, 

E-Link is guaranteed for fourteen years 
That’s free maintenance for as long as 
^uhaveit* ^ 

Reliance E-Link is the fastest ’phone [ 

on the desk not across it f 


The fastest fahone 
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A consumer-durable 
should be as durable as the consumer. 


Inthe jargon <>i marketings “consumer- 
durable’* means something that inople buy 
and expect to last. 

The trouble is that some durables aren’t 

Thecuokcr t hat leaves your food nice and 
cold. The toy that is child’s play to break. 

TI believes 1 hat durables must live up to 
their name. Consumes, on the other hand, 
don’t have to. 

Tube Investments is a very large and 


cl i ve rse engineering group: large and di verse 
enough to make Churchill machine tools, 
Creda cookers. Ascot water heaters and 
Kaleigh bicycles. 40‘ of the TI group is act ■ 
ively concerned with consumer goods. Some 
are made by TI overseas; many more are 
exported. 

All of them a re good goods. Shared re¬ 
search gives TI a technological edge that is 
not misused. 


TI’s attitude and it’s found at every 
level- stems from two basic beliefs. 

One is that any business owes a respon 
sibility to its employees and investors. 
They have every right to a fair return. 

The other is that any business owes a 
responsibility to its customers. They have 
every right to a fair deal. 

The one thing TI has never planned is 
obsolescence. 



Advanced engineering. 
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days are allotted for the report stage 
of the bill, and it is presumably at that 
point, if at all, that the Government 
must introduce the expected conces¬ 
sions to furnished tenants, at present 
excluded from the newj-ent allowances. 
It is a pity there will be so little time 
to scrutinise those proposals, if they 
are in fact ready in time. 

Commercial radio 

Vox pop 

Any proposal that a commercial local 
radio station should be run with the 
guidance of a “ powerful advisory com¬ 
mittee,” whose members would include, 
“ among others,” representatives of the 
“ city council, other local authorities 
affected, the university, the churches, 
local business and industry, trade 
unions, students, several local educa¬ 
tional interests, local sporting interests, 
voluntary societies in the area, local 
press, local entertainment, etc ” merits 
initial suspicion and might well expect 
to provoke—among professional broad¬ 
casters at least—a high degree of alarm 
and despondency. And the suggestion 
that the manager of such a station 
“ might wish sub-committees to be 
formed, reporting back to the advisory 
committee, on specific fields” invites 
incredulity. For all that, the draft 
application for the licence for Radio 
Cambridge, published on Thursday on 
behalf of the Cambridge Educational 
Development Trust, deserves a second 
look. 

The application has been drawn up 
by another committee appointed for the 
job, chaired by Mr Brian Jackson, 
the 'lively-minded educationist. While 
the ultimate shape of commercial local 
radio is still very much a matter for 
argument—as the minister, Mr 
Chataway, has discovered during the 
committee stage of his Sound Broad¬ 
casting Bill—anything resembling an 
experimental idea, which shows some 
understanding of bread and butter 
realities, is welcome. 

Radio Cambridge would be a “ com¬ 
munity radio station.” So, one hopes, 
would the 60 stations which the bill 
proposes to set up. But the prospectus 
for Radio Cambridge puts much more 
stress on serving minority interests— 
schools and colleges, children, the old, 
the handicapped and the distressed, the 
churches and local government—than 
other commercial stations are likely to 
do. What also distinguishes it is that 
the trust which will manage it is regi¬ 
stered as a charity and that it expects 


to take much of its programme 
material, free of charge, from members 
of the community. 

What saves it from the charge of 
unrealism is its recognition that it 
would have to go for audiences at 
certain times of the day and must look 
to advertising as its prime source of 
income. Where it is undoubtedly on 
strong ground is in its contention that 
Cambridge is unusually rich in talent 
and in activities worth putting on the 
air and the potential audience is much 
more attractive in spending power than 
the average local station can hope for. 
What is more, the BBC has no local 
radio remotely within earshot. 

This idea for Radio Cambridge 
appears to have genuine and substan¬ 
tial support among local opinion. There 
ought to be room within the pattern of 
commercial local radio for one station 
of this kind to show what it can do. 


Chancellors and 


shadows 


The car workers in Mr Jenkins’s con¬ 
stituency may not have enjoyed their 
mention in his quite courageous pre¬ 
amble to a promised series of speeches 
on poverty this summer, but the only 
time he descended from exhortation to 
policy was to criticise the Tories’ 
efforts at selectivity. The Government 
itself has become worried about them. 
There are now so many selective 
schemes that few people are sure of 
which they qualify for (hence the low 
take-up for such novelties as the family 
income supplement) and there are large 
costs in manpower to inform people of 
their rights and yet keep free-riders 
away. The most established of the 
selfxtive organisations, the Supplemen¬ 
tary Benefits Commission, has adminis¬ 
trative costs of some 8 or 9 per cent of 
its budget. 

The other disadvantage is the much- 
disputed disincentive effect of a cluster 
of means-tested benefits. There is little 
evidence that it really exists, but it 
does contribute to the idea of the 
“ poverty trap ” that Mr Jenkins made 
play with last Saturday: at the top of 
the fis scale a rise of £ 1 in income will 
almost entirely disappear in tax and 
reduced fis payment, even before other 
benefits are taken away. The tax 
threshold will have to be raised in the 
budget next week, or this will become 
worse when the fis limits are raised in 
April. 

This is one of the reasons why the 


Child Poverty Action Group, in its 
annual memorandum to the Chancel* 
lor this week, is still sticking doggedly < 
to its prescription for poverty: a large 
increase in family allowances. This was 
also advocated by the Fabian Society 
in “Labour and Inequality.” its pro¬ 
gramme for a Labour government pub¬ 
lished early this month. Family allow¬ 
ances are notoriously unpopular with 
the Labour party rank and file ; and 
though an increase was promised in the 
Tories’ election manifesto and is quite 
likely to emerge next week, it is not 
over-popular with Tories either. For 
this unpopularity the 1967-68 exercise 
in “ clawback ” is at least partly res¬ 
ponsible, not only because the ensuing 
reduction in personal allowances 
brought many people on low incomes 
into the tax bracket for the first time, 
but also because both the tax on the 
family allowance (though not the 
family allowance itself) and the reduc¬ 
tion in the tax allowance showed up in 
a man’s pay packet: the point was 
being reached at which he appeared to 
be more heavily taxed than the single 
man. 

Clawback, as the CPAG would like 
to see it operated in this budget, 
would work differently. It argues that 
the family allowance should be tax- 
free ; and that the tax threshold should 
be raised, so that no new families 
should be brought into the tax bracket 
and no family man should appear to be 
paying more tax than a single man. 

The CPAG’s scheme is a far cry 
from die Tory ideal of a negative in¬ 
come tax, towards which the family 
income supplement was only a first 
step. Nor has the Government aban¬ 
doned the idea. It can glean some com¬ 
fort this week from the annual report 
of the Institute for Fiscal Studies, which 
concludes that the Government has 
improved the income position of the 
very poor (and the very rich). But that 
assumes a good take-up of the selective 
benefits on offer, and the CPAG 
strongly disagrees with this conclusion. 
Both of them are working in the dark: 
not only because their figures are in¬ 
evitably out of date, nor even because 
there is scanty information on how 
many people are poor, but also because 
there is precious little agreement 
(beyond the arbitrary definition of it 
as living below the supplementary 
benefit level) on what poverty is. It is 
this question that Mr Jenkins must try 
to answer if he is, in these promised 
speeches over the next six months, to 
provide a policy for, in his words, “ die 
elimination of poverty as a social 
problem.” 
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Arts in the provinces 


Lord Eccles may not be the pin-up of 
mpst national museum curators, but he 
is developing a sizeable fan club outside 
London. Ever since he took over as the 
minister responsible for the arts, he has 
been stressing what a poor artistic deal 
non-Londoners get The House of Lords 
will hear more about his actual plans for 
the regions when he speaks on March 22nd 
in the debate on the futuie of Regional 
Arts Associations, organisations which he 
plainly feels will be crucial to any future 
plans to channel more funds to the arts 111 
the provinces His approach is suppoiled 
by Mr Heath, who talks of building up 
arts associations, and thus making areas 
more attractive to potential investors, as 
part and parcel of his regional policy 

The provinces have long felt themselves 
to be the poor relations in the Arts Coun¬ 
cil's priorities. Theatre enthusiasts living 
in Carlisle are )ust out of luck—the nearest 
professional theatre is over 50 miles away. 
Similarly, opera lovers m a major city like 
Manchester (and a Manchester in 
Germany would have a resident opera 
company) must make do with thice weeks 
a year from touring companies if they are 
lucky Throughout Britain these disparities 
exist, a world apart from most European 
count! ies, In which a tradition of princely 
patronage has been taken over by the 
state The provincial scene is made more 
galling by the fact that London since the 
war has become the theatrical and musical 
centre of Europe 

Regional Arts Associations—a compara¬ 
tively new phenomenon—were started to 
try to redress this balance Lord Fever- 
sham, chairman of the Yorkshire associa¬ 
tion, who is opening next Wednesday’s 
debate, describes their function as a 
*' partnership in patronage between central 


and local government and the private 
sector ” The associations collect money 
from these sources (the ideal is one-third 
each) and spend it helping artistic enter¬ 
prises in their area either by direct grants 
to independent promotions or, less fre¬ 
quently, by putting on shows of their own 
They also introduce attractions like 
travelling exhibitions and dance groups 
into the area from elsewhere and try to 
build up their audiences by such incentives 
as travel subsidies, voucher schemes and 
the like. By now, the country is almost 
covered by a network of such associations 
(see map) and next year the Government 
will spend at least £700,000—most of 
which is already allocated—on them This 
is over £260,000 up on this year. 

Lady (Jennie) Lee first gave the RAAs 
the official go-ahead in her 1965 mani¬ 
festo, “ A Policy for the Arts,” but only in 
the past few years has the Arts Council 
shown a really strong commitment to them. 
Their great attraction, according to Pro¬ 
fessor Alan Peacock, an expert in artistic 
finance, is that they are consumer- 
oriented: it is extremely difficult for the 
Arts Coum ll, sitting in Piccadilly, to gauge 
the needs of people in Nuneaton, whereas 
a locally-based grant-giving body—pro¬ 
vided it has a regular turnover of advisers 
and so does not become the pastime of a 
small artistic elite—is much better placed 
to do so. 

Some associations are still extremely 
small-time set-ups—two started only last 
year—but the older ones are by now in big 
business and Northern Arts (the largest 
one founded back in 1961) has a smallish 
staff of 16 but an estimated income for 
1972-73 of £312,000. Northern Arts has, 
in a way, provided a rough model for 
the associations that followed (those which 
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started before 1961 just consisted of groups 
of local arts societies which did not wish 
to disband when the Arts Council closed 
its regional offices in the mid-1950s). Its 
enormous success stems from an entirely 
local initiative: in its early days it merely 
received token support from the Arts 
Council. 

Northern Arts—originally the North 
East Association for the Arts-—began along¬ 
side the North East Development Council 
and the Northumbria Tourist Board as 
part of an effort by a group of largely 
Labour local authorities, inspired by the 
redoubtable Mr Dan Smith, who were 
deeply worried by the growing unemploy¬ 
ment queues and wished to attract new 
industries their way. In the first year 
20 authorities rallied round and, with a 
meagre £500 from the Arts Council, 
drummed up £24,000 By now 100 of the 
107 authorities in the area (enlarged in 
1967 to include Cumberland and West¬ 
morland) contribute, although not in any 
spendthrift way. The Local Government 
Act of 1948 allows authorities to spend up 
to the product of a 2 ip (6d) rate on the 
ans Northern Arts sets the product of 
o.i2p as a target for each contribution, 
but only 30 authorities give that much. 

The association's annual report reads in 
some ways like a small Arts Council 
report: £42,000 to the Northern Sinfonia 
Orchestra, £16,500 to the Newcastle Uni¬ 
versity theatre, and so on. But more inter¬ 
esting are those items aimed at widening 
the audiences for productions both 
geographically (through travel subsidy 
schemes by which the association under¬ 
writes a proportion of the cost of a bus¬ 
load of people coming from far afield 
to an event) and socially (by ticket voucher 
schemes aimed at bringing young people 
into the theatres and concert halls). 
Anyone under 21 can obtain a free booklet 
of vouchers which are worth 15P each at 
the box office. The association reimburses 
the theatres concerned—last year to the 
tune of about £22,000. 

Mr David Dougan, the present director 
of Northern Arts, insists that marketing is 
vital to attracting regular audiences. He 
plans to use much more local television 
and sees a splended potential outlet in 
local radio. In the meantime the associa¬ 
tion collaborates with the Northern Echo 
newspaper in producing 110,000 copies of 
a free monthly pull-out supplement listing 
artistic events in the area; it distributes 
25,000 independently to members, libraries 
and schools. Other associations publish 
varying sorts of calendars of events either 
as a monthly magazine or as a newsletter. 

All associations appomt advisory panels 
(generally one each for art, music, drama, 
literature and film) which meet regularly 
and decide how the money should be 
spent. Some associations have gone in for 
some quite extensive market research into 
the needs of their region: Mr Neil Duncan 
actually wrote a book on the arts in the 
South before settling down as the southern 
association's active director. But most 
directors would agree that, where the arts 
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are concerned! research into what people 
say they want is of limited use: after all, 
they insist, if you have never been to the 
ballet how can you know if you would 
enjoy it or not ? The success of the 
Northern Dance Theatre founded by 
the North West association, touring in 
country previously unu&d to ballet, does 
add substance to this attitude. 

Mr Nigel Abercrombie, the Arts Coun¬ 
cil’s regional adviser in charge of the 
associations, sees them eventually becom¬ 
ing “ central information agencies ” for a 
very wide spectrum of the arts and crafts 
in their areas. 

Already much of the associations’ 
meagre staffs’ time is taken up in advising 
or co-ordinating various productions, exhi¬ 
bitions or festivals and often helping them 
with their publicity. The Greater London 
association is currently up to its neck in 
a grand summer plan to hold festivals in 
all 32 London boroughs, starting at the 
end of April. 

The Arts Council, founded as it was to 
promote high professional standards in art, 
tends to be a bit dogmatic about the 
division between professional and amateur 
events ; a division which is in reality not 
necessarily so cut and dried. Regional 
associations need have fewer scruples and 
although, in general, Mr Michael Dawson, 
director of the Yorkshire association, 
reckons that only about 10-15 per cent of 
his budget goes on amateur productions, 
he estimates that they take up more than 
50 per cent of his staff’s time. Often grants 
to amateurs arc to help to improve stan¬ 
dards by a bit of stiffening from profes¬ 
sionals—a good conductor might work 
wonders on a rather shaky choral effort. 

Most associations have steered clear of 
setting up their own promotions because 
they are not only time-consuming but 
expensive. However, there are notable 
exceptions. The Merseyside, Mid Pennine 
and Lincolnshire associations set great 
store by their own promotions. But the 
biggest impresario of all is Mr Alex 
Schouvaloff, the former assistant director 
of the Edinburgh Festival, who now 
runs the North West association. Besides 
the dance company, which cost it £13,500 
this year (the Arts Council giving another 
£15,000), the association now runs two 
small travelling theatres called Orbit and 
TheatreMobile, both at a comparatively 
low annual cost of £10,000. It brought 
the famous Paul Taylor dance company 
from America to St Helens, of all places, 
in 1969 and in the same year invited the 
Polish Mime Theatre to Manchester as 
part of a three-week Polish festival which 
was heavily subsidised by the Polish 
government. Last August Mr Schouvaloff 
directed the first Rochdale festival. 

One advantage of specific promotions is 
that they tend to attract more private 
patronage. Local firms are naturally keener 
to sponsor an art exhibition than the day- 
to-day running of an office. Because of 
this the Gulbcnkian Foundation—which is 
strongly committed to encouraging the arts 
in the provinces—decided at an early stage 
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to do the dirty work and give grants 
towards administration. Mostly, it has given 
£12,000 spread over the first three years 
of an association’s life. The possibility of 
more private patronage has not by any 
means been fully explored and most asso¬ 
ciations arc still only u thinking ” of 
employing a fund-raising officer, Mr Harry 
West, of the Greater London association, 
thinks that he could bring in an extra 
£100,000 a year if American-style tax 
concessions were introduced for donations 
to the arts. But most other directors arc 
less optimistic and hasten to point out 
the great disadvantage of private patron¬ 
age: it is higly undependable. 

A major problem facing some associa¬ 
tions is that certain areas just feci more 
regional than others. It is not too diffi¬ 
cult to set regional pride in action in the 
more deprived North, as Northern Arts 
has shown, or in the South West which 
feels isolated anyway. But Mr Duncan, 
who used to work for Northern Arts, has 
much greater difficulty in the Southern 
region, where a generally wealthier public 
is used to being heavily dependent on 
Ijondon for its entertainment and where 
someone in the Isle of Wight feels no 
common identity with someone from Swin¬ 
don. The large new Eastern association, 
centred on Cambridge, is likely to run 
into very similar identity problems, as will 
the South East if, as is expected, an asso¬ 
ciation is started there. Greater London is 
even worse off and h r ■ clearly had trouble 
deciding its priorities in a region whose 
8m inhabitants have only to jump on 
the tube to reach the West End. 

Already there haw* been some breakaway 
groups in the North West, where the 
various authorities on Merseyside and in 
the Mid Pennine area decided to form 
their own associations and claim, as a 



result, to have attracted more local support 
This is plainly against the Arts Council 1 ! 
general policy as small associations of 
necessity carry less weight. Lincolnshire 
certainly suffers from this problem, and 
there arc rumblings that, with the reform 
of local government, it might be sensible 
for it to take a bite out of the East Riding 
of Yorkshire, which will be part of the 
Humbciside authority. 

Now that the Arts Council is so plainly 
committed to the associations, it appears 
that Lord Ecclcs would like to see a 
nationwide network of strong associations 
through which much more of the coun¬ 
cil’s money could iiow. But with some 
embryo associations still consisting of a 
director and a secretary in one room, this 
idea is plainly quite some way away. 

In the meantime, the associations are 
beginning to think of themselves as a 
national movement and have taken the 
step of forming a standing conference, 
chaired by Lord Fcversham, which meets 
to discuss common problems and exchange 
ideas. It is also intended to act as a 
spokesman for the associations. It held its 
first residential conference in Oxford last 
year and is pondering holding its next one 
in Franco at a Maison de la Culture (the 
closest French counterpart to our associa¬ 
tions). So far its main headache is that 
only a few strong, large associations have 
the time to think on anything but a local 
level. It is also somewhat split between 
those doves who believe that it should be 
a passive, discussing body and those hawks 
who see it as potentially a strong political 
force. There arc even noises among their 
number that the associations should even¬ 
tually take over the majority of the Arts 
Council's functions outside London. But 
this plainly will not happen if the council 
has anything to say about it. 


Regional arts associations 
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CREDITSUISSE 
NOW 
HASA 
LONDON 
BRANCH 

Credit Suisse is one of the big three Swiss 
banks and now has full branch facilities 
in London. This means a still better 
international banking and financial service 
for businessmen with overseas interests. 

Head Office in Zurich. Branches in all parts 
of Switzerland, London, New York and 
Nassau. Affiliated companies in New York, 

Montreal and Nassau. Representative Offices 
and Correspondents throughout the world. 

Capital and Reserves: Swiss Francs 
1,242,000,000. 

London Branch: 48/54 Moorgate, 

London LC2R 6AB. Tel: 01-638 0658/9. 

01-628 8227/0. Telex: 887322. 

CREDITSUISSE 
the right partner 
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Jack, do you mind if John speaks for the gunmen ? 


Wilson opens up a line 


with the IRA 

FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT 

Mr Harold Wilson’s 24-hour visit to 
Dublin early this week was a big per¬ 
sonal success. He pleased Irish television 
watchers in the interview he gave, 
chucked the press some throwaway tit¬ 
bits and impressed the leaders of the 
political parties with his knowledge of 
the complicated Irish scene. But some 
doubts remain in Dublin about the real 
reason for the visit. Although the invi¬ 
tation to appear on television had been 
open for months Mr Wilson’s staff 
revived it at short notice. Clearly it 
was a cover. And Mr Wilson convinced 
his hosts that he was not privy to Mr 
Heath’s proposals for Northern 
Ireland: so there was no question of 
his acting direcdy as an emissary for 
the Prime Minister, sounding out likely 
reactions to the long-awaited initiatives. 

The most convincing theory is that 
Mr Wilson was in Dublin on his own 
account to discover how best the IRA 
could have their views considered in 
any proposals for a settlement in 
Northern Ireland. This theory explains 


both the references made by Mr Wilson 
to the IRA on television and his 
meetings with the politicians. In his 
interview he said that he himself would 
not talk to the IRA but added that all 
had their contacts with them. He des¬ 
cribed them as a disciplined, tightly 
knit organisation whose writ ran to the 
extent that a truce could be honoured 
and whose peace demands, although 
unacceptable to any British govern¬ 
ment, should be considered in all-party 
talks. 

These, and other references to the 
IRA, could only boost the Provisionals' 
prestige. But it seems that Mr Wilson’s 
main aim was to discover if the poli¬ 
ticians in Dublin would accept that the 
Ukter Social Democratic and Labour 
party (SDLP) can put the IRA view at 
all-party talks. The Irish party leaders 
will accept it, and the SDLP’s Mr John 
Hume was summoned to Mr Wilson’s 
hotel to hear the consensus. The IRA 
itself is also believed to accept the 
SDLP, certainly in the initial stages of 


talks, as representing its point of view. 

In anticipation of a new British 
initiative on Ulster, Mr Lynch has 
modified his views on the subject in 
three important respects. First, he now 
recognises that unity of the two com¬ 
munities in Northern Ireland must 
precede unity of the two parts of the 
island. So long as eventual Irish unity 
is not ruled out, therefore, Mr Lynch 
will accept a restatement of the existing 
British guarantee to Northern Ireland. 

Second, the Irish prime minister has 
come down heavily on the side of Mr 
Wilson’s gradual approach to a solution. 
He hopes that Mr Heath will simply 
take the steps necessary to launch talks 
between representatives of the main 
political parties in Westminster, Stor¬ 
mont and the Irish D&il, leaving it to 
the commission Mr Lynch hopes these 
talks will create to work for the ultimate 
solution. Third, Mr Lynch is no longer 
insisting on the total abolition of Stor¬ 
mont, but merely on its suspension 
pending the outcome of the parliamen¬ 
tary commission talks. 

These three modifications of previ¬ 
ously expressed policy are seen in 
Dublin as substantial concessions. They 
reflect a lot of hard thinking by the 
prime minister in recent months. Mr 
Lynch relies for counsel about Northern 
Ireland on a small group of advisers 
who have no status as a team and who 
do not meet as a group. Cabinet dis¬ 
cussions are concerned largely with the 
pros and cons of specific proposals: 
the ideas themselves arc often the out¬ 
come of the thinking of the six people 
who are closest to Mr Lynch on the 
subject. 

Senior among the six is the deputy 
prime minister, Mr Erskine Childers. 
Austere, aloof, cultured, Mr Childers 
—though conservative in his general 
views—is not associated with the right 
wing in the cabinet, which favours 
a harder line than that taken by Mr 
Lynch. He has spoken out strongly 
against the IRA and has been noted 
for his loyalty to Mr Lynch even during 
the difficult months of the cabinet 
crisis last year which resulted in the 
dismissal of three ministers. 

The only other minister who carries 
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more than average weight in deter¬ 
mining Mr Lynch's northern policy is 
Mr George Colley, the ministei foi 
finance, and a former rival of Mr 
Lynch’s for the premiership. Although 
philosophically belonging to the older 
homespun school of republicanism 
associated with President de Valera, 
Mr Colley is temperamentally more in 
the realist, technocrat line of Mr 
Lynch’s predecessor, Mr Sean Lcmass. 
Hardworking and ambitious, Mr Colley 
has swung in recent months more fully 
behind Mr Lynch’s moderate policies 
while still remaining somewhat to the 
right of the prime minister. 

Mr Lynch also receives advice from 
three members of the Irish foreign 
service ; although the foreign minister 
himself, Mr Patrick Hillery, has been 
so preoccupied with negotiating entry 
terms to the common market that he 
has not played a great part in deter¬ 
mining northern policy. The three are 
Mr Hugh McCann, a former ambas¬ 
sador in London, Mr Donal O’Sullivan, 
the present ambassador who was 
recalled after the ct bloody Sunday ” 
shootings in Londonderry, and Mr 
Eamonn Gallagher, the head of the 
foreign ministry’s small Anglo-Irish 
political section. Mr Gallagher is widely 
regarded as the liaison man between 
the Irish government and the minority 
leaders in Northern Ireland. 

The last of the six close advisers to 
Mr Lynch on northern policy is Mr 
John Hume, the SDLP man, who 
is president of the “ alternative 
assembly of the Northern Irish 
people.” Mr Hume’s advice was largely 
instrumental in determining Mr Lynch’s 
attitudes at the Chequers meeting with 
Mr Heath last year. But internal dis¬ 
sension in his party, and the desire of 
many of its members to be more 
closely associated with the Irish Labour 
party, had once weakened the links with 
Mr Lynch. Like the prime minister’s 
other close advisers, Mr Hume is a 
moderate—as is Mr Lynch himself. All 
have some influence over the prime 
minister but Mr Lynch remains the 
chief architect of his policy. 

France _ 

The party against 
violence 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

Can the French left restore what 
passes for its unity ? The Communist 
and Socialist parties have long been 
agreed, in principle, on an electoral 
alliance for 1973 and, hypothetically, 
on an alliance in government there- 
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They can unite for a funeral 


after. After M, Francois Mittei rand’s 
Socialists had met last weekend to settle 
what they thought a future left-wing 
government should do, the two parties 
were due this week to resume discuss¬ 
ing their rival and often divergent 
programmes. 

But the fallout of the Overney 
affair has shown up other, no less 
serious, divergences. Rene-Pierre 
Overney was the young maoist shot 
dead three weeks ago by a member 
of the Renault security staff when he 
and his comrades were trying to enter 
the car company’s Billancourt works 
near Paris. The Communist party 
promptly denounced not the killing but 
the rnaoists, who, it claimed, were 
manipulated by the government. Ever 
since, it has been severely criticised 
by other left-wing organisations, the 
Socialist party included. For them, 
however little they might approve of 
revolutionary violence, when a member 
of the left is shot dead by a servant 
of the bosses, there is only one side of 
the barricades on which to stand. And 
the Communists had chosen the wrong 
side. 

The Communists got a stinging 
rebuke a week later, when some 30,000 
people marched in Overney’s funeral 
procession. But the party did not, and 
will not, retreat an inch from its 
analysis of the affair. Last week’s 
reprisal kidnapping of a senior Renault 
employee, Robert Nogrette, by a far- 
left group so small as to have been 
generally unknown until that moment, 
fell like manna into the Communists’ 
lap. 

Most French papers found the kid¬ 
napping of 63-year-old M. Nogrette 
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a cause of greater concern than the 
death of M. Overney. President Pom¬ 
pidou and the prime minister, M. 
Chaban-Delmas, denounced it. In 
vain did Ovemey’s friends point 
out that he was not merely kid¬ 
napped but dead, the victim, they 
claimed, of cold-blooded murder. 
The French public, so far as one can 
judge, fully shared the revulsion 
against the left-wing kidnappers 
expressed not only by politicians and 
the press of the right but, in more 
balanced terms, by opposition papers 
too. Feelings were only slightly molli¬ 
fied when M. Nogrette was released, 
after 48 hours, unharmed. 

Here was proof for the Communists 
that the antics of the far left were as 
harmful, in terms of public opinion, 
as they had maintained. Still better, 
the far left itself, briefly united for the 
Overney funeral, had been thrown into 
dispute and confusion by the kid¬ 
napping. 

So far, for the Communists, so good. 
But it will take a long time for their 
potential allies to regain confidence in 
a party which, even in a pre-electoral 
period, is quite so ready, for electoral 
reasons, to kick the principles of other 
left-wingers in the teeth. The violence 
with which the Communists have done 
so, and their extreme enthusiasm to 
show themselves a responsible party, 
prompted your correspondent, who 
remembers the evolution of Italian 
politics, to a very wicked thought this 
week. How long before we see the 
French Communist party angling for 
inclusion in a government not with 
Socialists but with gaullists ? 

Germany 

The disintegrating 
army 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

German soldiers speak of him some¬ 
times as “ the letter-box uncle,” or 
“ the ombudsman.” But his proper 
title is parliamentary commissioner for 
defence. Any aggrieved west German 
serving man or sympathising relative 
may write to him directly, confident of 
receiving at least a reply if not a visit 
from Uncle himself. Last year the com¬ 
missioner, who is appointed by a 
Bundestag resolved to keep professional 
soldiers in their place, looked into a 
total of 7,891 complaints or inquiries 
—749 more than in 1970. 

So notes the present holder of this 
office, Herr Fritz-Rudolf Schultz, in his 
report for 1971. Herr Schultz is 
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1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 



INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS 


in the USSR 


•The 2nd International Exhibition "MODERN AGRICULTURAL 
MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT AND INSTRUMENTS ” 

Moecow, MO September, 1972 

• International Exhibition "MODERN ELECTROTECHNICAL EQUIP¬ 
MENT ” Moecow, 12-29 July. 1972 

• International Exhibition "ORGANIZATION OF TECHNICAL SERVICE 
AND REPAIR OF CARS AND EQUIPMENT FOR THESE PURPOSES ” 

Moscow, May-June, 1978 

• International Exhibition "MACHINERY EQUIPMENT AND INSTRU¬ 
MENTS FOR TIMBER AND WOODWORKING INDUSTRY *' 

Moscow, August-Sopteoiber, 1973 

• International Exhibition "PUBLIC HEALTH, MEDICAL EQUIPMENT 

AND DRUGS ” Moscow, May-Juno, 1974 

• The 3rd International Exhibition " CHEMISTRY ” 

Moscow, August-September, 1974 

• International Exhibition "COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS AND EQUIP¬ 
MENT" Moscow, May-June, 197S, 

• The 2nd International Exhibition "EQUIPMENT AND APPLIANCES 

FOR MECHANIZATION OF DESIGNING, TECHNICAL AND OFFICE 
WORK ” Moscow, August-September, 1979 

• The 2nd International Exhibition “MODERN MACHINERY AND 

EQUIPMENT FOR FISH SEA PRODUCTS CATCHING AND 
PROCESSING " Leningrad, July-August, 1975 

• The 2nd International Exhibition “BUILDING AND ROAD-MAKING 

MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT FOR MECHANIZATION OF CON¬ 
STRUCTION AND ERECTION" Moscow, July, 1975 

FOREIGN EXHIBITIONS IN THE USSR 1972 

• Equipment and instruments for production of metallic articles by cold forming and 

Stamping — 44 MET1ZY • 72 ” Moscow, May 25-June 5 

• Equipment for the baking, confectionery and canning industries, for mechanization of 

technological processes in the food industry and packing equipment — 44 PROD- 
INDUSTRIA - 72 ” Kiev. May 30-June 14 

• Spectroscopic research instruments — 44 SPEKTR - 72 ” Mima, June 27-juiy a 

• Modern means and equipment for container transportation — 44 CONTAINER -72 99 

JLenlngrnd, August W-Soptembor 15 

• Scientific instruments and equipment for the recording of short-term processes — 

44 INTLRIMPULS - 72 99 Moscow, September 5-17 

• Equipment and articles for sport and tourist purposes and amateur fishing portable 

instruments used for investigations, for medical, biological and pedagogical control 
over sportsmen — 44 SPORT - 72 99 Kiev, September 20 -October 1 

• Equipment for sheepskin and fur coat industry 44 MEKHPROM -72 99 

Moscow, October 16-25 


• Scientific instruments and apparatus used m optical mechanics — 44 OPTICA • 72 99 

Moscow, November 29-Deeember 12 


Please apply for information to: 

Department of International and Foreign Exhibitions in the USSR; 
la Sokolnicheski Val, Moscow B-232, USSR. 

Trias : I SS I’MIV VTP. Telephone i 368-70-83. 
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How long do you think they would hold the Russians ? 


troubled by evidence of steadily 
deteriorating discipline among the 
460,000 men in the west German 
armed forces. It is not just that this 
former Free Democrat deputy sees 
things with the eyes of the proficient 
tank officer who won the Knight’s 
Cross with Oak Leaves in the second 
world war. Surprisingly in the circum¬ 
stances, he relates, for instance, how 
he intervened to stop an artillery unit 
detailing a gunner every day to sweep 
the canteen, empty the ashtrays, and 
water the flowers, on the ground that 
such practice was incompatible with a 
directive that the “ citizen in uniform ” 
should be ordered to do only what 
served military ends. 

Herr Schultz’s indictment asserts that 
“ unauthorised absence from duty, 
desertion, disobedience, and violent con¬ 
duct against superiors, along with 
petty theft in the barrack room and 
major theft of arms and equipment, 
increased substantially in the period 
under review.” He tells of 15 mountain 
pioneers, armed witih climbing picks, 
releasing by force a drunken companion 
whom the orderly officer had put under 
close arrest; and of some 140 Rhine¬ 
land troops smashing Uelzen railway 
station on finding that no transport had 
been laid on to take them back to bar¬ 
racks after celebrating a carnival. He 
deplores the fact that in many units a 
directive recommending regular dis¬ 
cussion between officers and other ranks 
is misinterpreted as a licence for 
Mitbestimmung —the equal say in 
management demanded (and practised 
here and there) by militant left-wingers 
in the trade unions and the universities. 

And then there is the funny business 
of the militant long-haired, to whose 
studied waywardness nine whole pages 
are devoted. To keep abreast of demo¬ 
cratic times the present minister of 
defence, Helmut Schmidt, abolished the 


compulsory traditional short military 
haircut, remarking that he was inter¬ 
ested more in What was beneath a 
soldier’s skull than on top. Herr 
Schmidt directed that the excessively 
hirsute should wear a hairnet in cir¬ 
cumstances in which long hair might 
impede efficiency. Later the minister 
ruled that the long-haired should wear 
a net the whole time while on duty. 
According to Herr Schultz some sol¬ 
diers, reporting sick with headaches 
purportedly caused by the army issue 
net, wangle permission to buy a more 
elegant model from the local hair¬ 
dresser—-at the taxpayers’ expense. 

Herr Schultz concedes that the anti- 
authoritarian influences at work in the 
army are bred of similar -tendencies in 
the permissive society outside. He is 
none the less disturbed by the growing 
number of soldiers who not only resent 
compulsory military service (already 
reduced from 18 to 16 months) but 
also challenge its validity. He thinks 
part of the cause is the failure of west 
Germany’s leaders to explain Ger¬ 
many’s obligations to itself and to its 
allies. “ The removal of the traditional 
picture of the enemy has led many 
soldiers to suppose there is no longer 
any threat from outside.” 

The second chief cause of restless¬ 
ness in the armed forces is, in Herr 
Schultz’s opinion, systematic commu¬ 
nist subversion. The commissioner tells 
of leaflets and handbills distributed at 
barrack gates and posted on barrack 
walls inciting soldiers to disobedience 
and slackness. Perhaps, he reflects, they 
have already been influenced to some 
extent by communist teachers in the 
schools. He records that in 1971 as 
many as 27,657 conscripts asked to be 
registered as conscientious objectors— 
8,294 more than in the year before. 
Draft-dodging is not a purely American 
phenomenon. 


Spain 

The Vatican 
cellars 

FROM OUR SPAIN CORRESPONDENT 

The Vatican, it seems, can speak in 
more than one voice. Conservative 
Spanish churchmen have long been 
scheming against the new archbishop 
of Madrid, Cardinal Enrique y 
Taranc6n, and their friends were 
warned to expect a development that 
would discredit him and perhaps enable 
the authorities to take legal action 
against the Bishop of Huelva, guilty 
of releasing a strongly anti-government 
report on social injustice. 

Until last autumn, Spanish conserva¬ 
tives considered Cardinal Enrique y 
Taranc6n a safe “ establishment 
liberal.” Bui in September he aligned 
himself with the radical majority at 
the joint assembly of Spanish bishops 
and priests. The assembly called for 
political democracy and denounced 
torture and political courts martial. 
Half its members went so far as to vote 
for a resolution asking the Spanish 
people to forgive the church for its 
role in the civil war. Cardinal Enrique 
described the assembly as “a great 
step forward ” and promised more out¬ 
spokenness of this kind. 

It now looks as if a plot against 
him was hatched last February. Con¬ 
servatives said to be connected with 
the lay Roman Catholic organisation 
Opus Dei began circulating a report 
issued by the Holy Congregation of the 
clergy, in Rome, which strongly 
criticised the joint assembly—and 
indirectly the cardinal—on both 
theological and disciplinary grounds. 
Monsenor Guerra Campos, a conserva¬ 
tive prelate who is one of General 
Franco’s personal nominees in the 
Cortes, claimed that the criticism was 
upheld by “ high authority ”—presum¬ 
ably the Pope. Had this been so, the 
balance within the episcopal conference 
would probably have swung in favour 
of the conservatives. 

When, after a fortnight’s delay, 
Cardinal Enrique received the report, 
he left indignantly for Rome. On his 
return he was able to read to the 
assembled bishops a letter signed by 
the Vatican’s secretary of state declar¬ 
ing that the Pope had not seen the 
report and that its conclusions were 
not binding. He denounced the “ grave 
calumny ” of the right-wing faction 
and virtually accused Monsenor Guerra 
Campos of being a liar. Afterwards the 
cardinal was elected president of the 
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conference and most other posts went 
to ftberal bishops. 

As the liberal Catholic monthly 
Cuardernos para el Diilogo observed 
recently, the Spanish church has under¬ 
gone a “spectacular change of atti¬ 
tude/’ This change has been due partly 
to “ Pope John’s reformation ” and 

E artly to local factors. As the civil-war 
ishops retired, priests began to oppose 
the establishment first on regional and 
then on social issues—some for moral 
reasons, others because they were 
anxious to defuse the anticlericalism 
provoked by the church’s alliance with 
General Franco. Left-wingers denied 
legal outlets of their own infiltrated 
Catholic organisatioas and publica¬ 
tions. 

But the church still has reasons for 
caution. It prefers the state’s substan¬ 
tial subsidies to the rather shadowy 
charity of the average Christian (any¬ 
way, only about 15 i>er cent of 
Spaniards are regular churchgoers 
nowadays). General Franco, for his 
part, is profoundly religious and too 
shrewd to forget his own advice to 
Peron in 1955 • “ Aiwa vs keep the 
church on your side.” 

South Wert Africa _ 

A plan for 
Namibia ? 

FROM OUR S0U1H AFRICA CORRESPONDENT 

On the surface, Mr Kurt Waldheim’s 
visit to South West Africa (or Namibia, 
as it is called at the United Nations) 
looked a futile affair. For two days the 
UN secretary-general was whisked 
about by the South African authorities, 
like any other visitor on an information 
department ticket, getting the full 
propaganda treatment He saw the 
tourist sights, hydroelectric and other 
development projects, and he talked to 
government-nominated black council¬ 
lors. True, he also saw critics of the 
government who handed him petitions. 
But receiving petitions on South West 
Africa is hardly a fresh experience for 
the secretary-general of the United 
Naitions. 

Even the visit to troubled Ovambo- 
land in the north was uneventful. This 
is the region where appalling contract- 
labour conditions led to a strike by 
13,000 Ovambo workers earlier this 
year, and where subsequent clashes 
between strikers and police have now 
culminated in emergency rule and 
detentions. But Mr Waldheim showed 
no particular interest in the cause of 
the trouble. That, he said, was beyond 


his terms of reference. 

It was all too bland to be true. And 
even while South Africa’s pro¬ 
government press and radio were cooing 
at the apparent public relations 
triumph, some voices began to inquire 
whether there was not perhaps more 
to it than appeared on the surface. 
Was it not true, asked the Johannes¬ 
burg Sunday Times warily, tfaait the 
real purpose of Mr Waldheim’s visit 
lay not on the plains of Namibia but 
in die government offices of Cape¬ 
town ? 

Which is precisely the point. Mr 
Waldheim came to talk, not to see. 
His purpose was not to examine the 
merits of die case that South Africa 
should withdraw from South West 
Africa and allow it to become indepen¬ 
dent. So far as he is concerned, the 
verdict on that has already been given 
both by the International Court at The 
Hague and the UN Security Council. 
His purpose was to determine how to 
get the verdict implemented. His terms 
of reference, outlined by the Security 
Council in Addis Ababa on February 
4th, were to make contact with the 
South African government in an 
attempt to secure its co-operation. 

The sole purpose of Mr Waldheim’s 
visit, therefore, was his two meetings 
with the prime minister, Mr Vorster. 
The tourist bit was merely a matter 
of diplomatic courtesy. Seen in this 
way the trip raises an intriguing ques¬ 
tion : why should Mr Vorster be pre¬ 
pared to talk with the secretary-general 
on such terms ? Can it be that South 
Africa, which has been so adamant for 
so long about refusing to contemplate 
any wididrawal from South West 
Africa, is reconsidering the position ? 

In an extremely cautious and quali¬ 
fied way, the answer may be yes—at 
least sufficiently to raise hopes of some 
sort of compromise agreement with the 
UN. Mr Vorster has had a lesson in 
the experience of Rhodesia of how 
unsatisfactory it can be to allow a 
stalemated situation to drag on. He 
could be growing anxious about the 
South West African issue blowing up 
into something larger if the stalemate 
there continues, especially now that 
there is an adverse International Court 
judgment on record. 

Whether there can be any com¬ 
promise depends, of course, on what 
you mean by independence. Both Mr 
Waldheim and Mr Vorster talk of 
independence for the people of 
Namibia—or South West Africa, But 
they mean very different things. For 
Mr Waldheim, it means simply another 
independent African state like all the 


others. For Mr Vorster it means a 
series of 11 tribal bantustans that he 
is prepared to ease towards some kind 
of political independence, just as he 
» doing in South Africa itself, with 
the 90,000 whites remaining apart in 
the bulk of the territory which would 
continue to be administered by South 
Africa. 

However, as the dialogue with Mr 
Waldheim unfolds, it could be that 
South Africa would be prepared to 
consider the 11 bantustans ooming 
together under the guise of some 
federal arrangement. And with an 
adjustment in the apportionment of 
land it could be that some elements in 
the UN would regard this as a bargain 
at least no worse than the one Britain 
is trying to strike in Rhodesia. And 
that, from Mr Vorster’s point of view, 
would mean a lot. 

Cambodia _ 

Lon Nol protects 
his cucumbers 

FROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 

The supreme stewardship of the Cam¬ 
bodian nation has weathered some 
strange vicissitudes in its divinely 
guided history. On one occasion the 
grower of royal cucumbers found an 
intruder lurking in his garden at night, 
and after impaling him on a spear 
found the unfortunate victim to be the 
king himself. Far from being punished, 
tlhe vigilant cucumber-grower was 
promptly elected to the throne, found¬ 
ing a new dynasty. 



Alone at the top now 
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Finance and \ 
banking in Ghana 
will never be 
the same again. 


Because on March 15 the National Finance, and 
Merchant Bank opened its doors for the first time 
The new bank is a co-operative venture, with 
the Government of Ghana, and National and 
Grindlays Bank as the major shareholders And it will 
be offering the following services 

First, credit and hire-purchase facilities within 
Ghana itself. 

Second, a full merchant and commercial banking 
service—together with consultancy services, and 
financial and administrative facilities for both 
importers and exporters. 

If you’re doing, or planning, business with 
Ghana, why not get m touch * And find out just what 
we can offer you. 


National Finance and . 
Merchant Rank Ltd. 

Box No. 401 , Liberty Avenue, Accra, Ghana 
Managing Director Mr. George Hammond. 

Or make contact through National and Grindlays 
Bank in London. 

Phone: 01-626 0545. Telex 885043-6 
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The Cambodians could therefore be 
excused for seeming rather bored this 
week when Marshal Lon Nol bv oted 
out the chief of Staite, appointed him¬ 
self first president of ^ the Khmer 
republic, and alt the' same time 
solemnly undertook to uphold the 1947 
constitution—wWrdh happens to be 
a monarchist one, or what is left of it. 
To be .sure, Marshal Lon Nol’s actual 
assumption of the presidency was not 
unexpected. But the manner of it was. 
Until a few days earlier, it had been 
planned that Lon Nol would wait for 
March 18th (the second anniversary of 
Prince Sihanouk’s dismissal as chief 
of tftalte), by which time the constituent 
assembly would have completed work 
on a brand-new republican constitution 
and paved the way for a smooth tran¬ 
sition to presidential rule. 

But late last week the marshal 
returned suddenly from the seaside, 
partly recovered from the stroke which 
last year left him crippled and semi- 
paralysed. Within hours, the interim 
chief of state, Oheng Heng, had 
“ resigned '* and nominated Lon Nol 
to replace him. The marshal, Who was 
already prime minister and head of the 
armed forces, accepted. This marked 
the first patently unconstitutional link 
in die chain of succession that started 
with Sihanouk’is ouster in March, 1970. 
Lon Noil quickly scrapped die almost- 
completed republican constitution, 
closed down the constituent assembly 
and dismissed the government. Then, 
on Mondlay, he swore himself in as 
president. 

Nobody is sure wflra't impelled the 
new president 'to move with such 
uncharacteristic swiftness and in a way 
so calculated to cast doubt on the 
legality of ihiis own position. The 
official explanation was that the draft 
constitution was unacceptable to the 
government, and had to be aborted 
before the assembly could formally give 
birth to it. As one minister put it, the 
draft provided for a “dictatorship of 
parliament ’'—meaning that die 
assembly could dismiss the government 
but not vice versa. Marshal Ix>n Nol 
therefore sprang what amounted to a 
pre-emptive coup by the government 
against the assembly. 

But there seemed more to it than 
just that, and one of the more ominous 
possibilities was that a group of army 
officers had pushed 'the marshal, fearing 
both the anti-military tone of the draft 
constitution and the rising star of the 
assembly chairman, In Tam, who is 
no friend of the general's but has signi¬ 
ficant political support of his own. Of 
course, one cannot rule out the posstf- 
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bulky that the marshal acted as he did 
simply because bis astrologer told 
him to. 

In any event, a war-tom nation 
which sorely needed good leadership 
now finds itself in the hands of one 
superstitious and sick man, whose 
political! judgment is erratic and whose 
physical strength was again visibly 
ebbing after four days back in the 
capital. And yet the transition was 
accepted with complete calm in 
Phnom Penh, where Lon Nol remains 
popular. The students and Buddhist 
monks seemed to approve, although 
student demonstrations against his 
right-hand man, General Sink Matak, 
mainly because of his princely rank in 
the former royal family, resulted in the 
news on Thursday that Matak is 
retiring. The American embassy, sur¬ 
prised and shaken by tlhe turn of 
events, could only hope that it would 
not make Congress angry hack home. 

West Bank _ 

The farmer's 
worries 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Jericho 

As time runs on and Israel’s physical 
presence on Jordan’s occupied West 
Bank becomes more vigorous and pene¬ 
trating, the Arabs there stare at their 
shrinking map and wonder what sort 
of autonomy can be picked out of the 
jigsaw. Israel now has 12 settlements 
on the West Bank. Are any negotiable? 
ask the Arabs. Or would the areas they 
stand in belong to Israel ? Mr Dayan 
has said that wherever Israelis settle 
they mean to stay. 

Sheikh Ali Jabari, the veteran mayor 
of Hebron, has consistently, and with 
some moral courage, pursued a policy 
conciliatory to Israel. But this has not 
spared his area from Israeli colonisa¬ 
tion. The Israeli army commandeered 
2,500 acres of agricultural land near 
Hebron for Israeli settlers. Now, on 
the brow of a hill commanding the 
city, big blocks of flats have gone up 
with the same fortress-strong appear¬ 
ance as those that enclose Jerusalem. 
Plans are in hand, though at present 
suspended, for constructing 1,000 more 
Israeli homes in the same style. 

Between Hebron and Bethlehem is a 
block of three Israeli settlements. Down 
in the broader stretches of the Jordan 
valley the boys and girls of eight new 
Israeli settlements are starting their 
own agriculture on the fields that were 
formerly worked by Arabs. This was 
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No more chicks for these boys 


the region of Jordan’s most luxuriant 
farms, but only a few Arab cultivators 
are allowed to work there now. On 
much of the land that the Israeli army 
holds, but is not using, orchards and 
market gardens have been allowed to 
wither away. 

Before 1967 agriculture was the 
mainstay of the West Bank’s economy. 
Now farming is feeling the draught 
because of land lost to Israel and the 
loss of labour: the 40,000 Arabs who 
have gone to work at Israeli building 
sites or factories. Property-owneis—the 
people who will vote in the coming 
municipal elections—are, even if not 
farmers, concerned by this threat to the 
West Bank’s basic economy. No serious 
alternative industry is being developed 
to which Arab labourers might turn 
when Israel’s building boom slackens. 

These Arab workers in Israel get at 
least £1.40 takc-homc money a day. 
The Arab smallholders who need farm 
labourers cannot keep up with such 
rates. The bigger farmers might do so 
if they could sell their produce in 
Israel, where the wholesale prices paid 
are commensurately high. But except 
when there are occasional shortages in 
Israel, the West Bank farmers must 
sell on the low-paying West Bank, or 
else in east Jordan—where prices over 
the past year have been abysmal. 

The Israeli authorities on the West 
Bank concerned with agriculture are 
doing their best to assist the Arab 
farms—advising them about crops, 
providing insecticides and helping them 
to get piped water. But they cannot 
shelter them from the thrusts of 
Israel’s powerful commercial interests. 
The effect of this has been felt in the 
Continued on page 49 
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The modem world is built on steel. 
And IHI is the most comprehensive 
iron and steel plant manufacturer in Japan. 
IHI has either made or remodeled 
more than half of the blast furnaces in Japan. 
And as a typical example of its recent 
assignments, IHI is now constructing 
the world’s largest blast furnace, 
with an inner volume of 4,000 cubic meters. 
Also, the technology of the IHI-developed 
blast furnace top-charging system has been 
exported to the United States, 

West Germany, England, 

South Africa and Austria. 


li« 



The Earth. Whatever heats people span il 
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The land gives us metals. 

And IHI breathes life into them. 

By constructing various rolling mills. 
Slabbing mills, blooming mills, 
hot and cold strip mills. And others. 

IHI’s hydraulic mill is especially 
commanding keen interest. 

One of its notable completions is a 4-high, 
5-stand full-continuous tandem cold mill 
for the NKK’s Fukuyama Works. 

All the way. For top manufacturer of 
rolling mills worldwide, it's IHI. 


IHI 


Ishikawajima-Harima Heavy Industries Co* Ltd. Tokytv Japan 

UMON OTFICt: WTO. Itaft lm. LiM.. E.C. S. EKUM TM.0)-4il lC2.014ll MZ] Tatar »2P. 2790SIIMCO lOWON) CMt Mdrm. IHBO LOttOOHECS 












We’ll take 
good care of you 
toNew\brk. 

Our747s leave 
at 11am and 3pm. 
Everyday. 

And a daily VC10 or707 leaves at lpm. Also 6 pm from May 14. 
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Will the new 
project pay? 

What is the demand potential? What will the capital and 
operating costs be? How important are fiscal/financial 
considerations? 

The EIU has assisted a wide variety of clients all over 
the world to answer these and similar questions, to 
assess priorities and to ensure the best return on capital. 

Using the latest project appraisal techniques, including 
discounted cash flow, the EIU has assessed the viability 
of major investment projects such as airports, ports and 
roads. The techniques are equally applicable to the 
commercial world. 

Perhaps the EIU can help you. 



25 years of international research and consultancy 


The Economist Intelligence Unit Ltd 

Director of Research 

Spencer House, 27 St. James’s Place, London SWiA iNT 
Telephone 01-493 6711 

Regional Head Offices: New York, Brussels, Johannesburg and Melbourne 
The EIU has offices or representatives in 33 other countries 
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U.S. markets 
are profitable 
but the 
competition 
is tough. 


British companies are expanding into the USA. 

Because the returns can be high. Bui selling into the mecca 
of marketing isn’t for the faint-hearted, the competition is tough 
and they arc fighting in their own backyard. 

Irving can help. 

Through our London Branch you get direct access to all the 
commercial banking facilities of our Wall Street headquarters. 
Complete financial services covering the whole of the USA. Data 


on your particular US market; its history, present activity and 
forecast. Location and introduction to agents, distributors, 
lawyers and consultants. Credit information. Help with planning 
and execution of mergers or acquisitions In fact, the whole range. 

We are big enough ($i billion in deposits m London) to give 
you full international services yet small enough to give you 
personal attention. 

Let Irving be your personal guide to international banking. 


Irving Trust Company 

36 38 Cornhill London EC3 Telephone 01-626 3210 Telex 888851 /2 
Head Office- One Wall Street, New York 
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Together, we chose a Rover 3i litre 


((The governor thinks I like 
to get my head under a bonnet 
that means business 

But the truth is, I never even 
have to think about her 

Power-assisted steering so I 
can park in the citywith one finger 
on the wheel. 

Thick leather armchau; which 
makes long waits something to look 
forward to. 

And she's so quiet I can hear 
him snore at top speed 

Hedoesrftknowit,but 
we got it to prove that a 
chauffeur's lot is 
aneasyone^ 


((Forbes,interested as ever in my 
image,must have thought ahefdbe 
a suitable symbol of my promotion. 

Wfell,itis the finest bit of four- 
wheeled prestige I've sat in what 
with its wood-panelled interior and 
noiseless grace. 

Buthe doesn't know about my 
weekend secret 

fust let me get atthat wheel 
and a 184 bhp engine with servo 
assisted brakes to show that this 
company can impress all sorts of 
jj company 

tv > Besides, it must be pretty good 

value for money for the firm to let 
me have a chauffeur)) 



Rover] .1 

The Rover Company Limited, Solihull; Warwickshire 
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MARKETING DIRECTOR 


fm the Marketing Director (they used to call me ‘ 9«/rf 7 
AW Marketing is the 'in’ word , hut it's still a bed oj nails 
/ live just like the adverts - the mage being vital 
So I go around In esery town at ffd got a title 
/ lunch in Jive star hoitelries, / smoke the best cigars 
Drop words like ' Ijimborghmi’ when we're discussing tars 
But a* heart fm just a homely ihap It weekends / like quiet 
1 long run in the countr\ fresh air, a change oj diet 
Sow when I worked in hwdon, the weekend drives h ere lletl 
tor fifty million others were on thi road as h ell 
But back in 1968 the (hatrman did hts sums 
ind said ' H e're off to Washington, non that a the plate for plums 
bnvironment,* incentives - My boys the\ *i< got it all 
It's the greatest thtng/orlngland since the Homans built the nail 
So up we tame I bought a house (nith roses round the door) 

Of twice the size and half thi price oj the one I had before 
Ind each weekend it's fishing , or exploring country lanes 
Or gardening . or just pottering in the greenhouse when it rains 
I or charging tired batteries this treatments efficacious 
/ nabttng me to face eath neck in manner ostentatious 

* I lawn is and pollutions word fat anything that is difficult to 
t xplam in precise it rim 







WASHINGTON DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


P<> 1 erp thi In part nl a sines dull d hundred years I mm 
now will bn a vdlu ibl* antique 


Inquiries la WSHollny USWORTH HAll 
WASHINGTON 


BRITAIN 

into 

EUROPE 

Britain no longer has to choose between the continent of Europe 
and the open sea It needs both And the continent of Europe 
needs Britain and the open seas it will bring into Europe with it 

The Economist has prepared a 52-page booklet on the 
detailed and broad implications of British entry It does not 
hide the many doubts, it answers them This booklet is based 
on updated versions of the dozen widely read briefs published 
in The Economist between 94 April ana 10 July 1971 

Ratos for reprints from The Economist 

Inland and surface mail 30p, airmail 45p (US$1 25) 

Postage is included 

BRIEF BOOKS 

This background series of 20 -page briefs, illustrated with maps, 
charts and photographs, looks at some current world problems 
and isolates the real issues. 

Rnt iff for Brief Books 

Inland and surface mail 25p, airmail 45p (US$1 25) 

Postage is included. Binder, surface mail £1 (US$2 75) 


Please send me the following Economist re 
The Half-forgotten Army (Jan 71) — 

Ulster (July 71) _ 

Britain into Europe (July 30, 71) _ 

Please send me the following Brief Books t 


a. ’Europe 
3. Devaluation 

5. Race Relatione 
a m»i— 

8. ’Gold 

9. Road Safety 

10. Trade Unions 

11. Technological 

12. Life Assurance 


*3. gumiaon^ — 

it Student Revolt (1/70)_ 

17. Common Market 

(•/70) — 


18. Prisons (1/70) 

19. Education (3/71) 
so. Ideologies (7/70) 
ai. Management 

_(7/7») 

aa. E l ec tion *70 

■v 

84. Revolution in Ladn 
America (4/71) 

s affl" 

07. The British 

Econsmv fft/vil 
28. Indnstrial Rotations 
(9/7*) 


Please also send_ 

’revised or up-dated 





I enclose cheque/postal order for 



The Economist Publications Department. 
25 St James s Street. London SW1A1HG 
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Squaring up to the challenge, 
Weir Pumps are shaping 
a better world for tomorrow 


WEIR PUMPS UMTTED&ihe«!orld 


CATHCART GLASGOW SCOTLAND 
Export Sales Office Albany House, Petty France, 


Westminste', London, SW1 
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profitably. employed. TKM 
overcomes this problem by 
providing substantial lines of 
credit. Close analysis and a 
flexible approach enable 
TK M to solve most financing 
problems. The aim is to pro¬ 
vide credit in line with the 





commercial and cash flow 
requirements of a client s 
business. 


The knowledge which TKM has 
gained in the financing of inter¬ 
national business has given the 
Group a very special under¬ 
standing of the needs of im¬ 
porters and exporters. It is 
knowledge based on over a 
century’s practical experience. 
Today, with a turnover exceed¬ 
ing £330 million, TKM has 22 
offices in fifteen countries and 
works closely with more than a 
hundred banks throughout the 
world. 


If you have need of advice 
involving the financing of goods 
- whether as buyer or seller - you 
should contact TK M. 




A booklet describing the many 
services offered by the TKM 
Group will be gladly sent to you 
on request. 




Tozer Kemsley & Millbourn Ltd. 
Millbourn House, 151 Minories, 
London EC3N 1NA 
Telephone: 01-488 3443 Telex: 888426 
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Continued from page 40 
man-made oasis near Jericho created 
by the Palestinian philanthropist Mr 
Musa Alami—the vocational school 
and farm of the Arab Development 
Society (ADS). 

Here again the Israeli army has 
taken a great deal of land, the citrus 
trees dying upon it; but there remain 
1,000 acres of hospitable oasis. Yet 
it has been hard done by. It was 
once the biggest dairy and poultry 
farm in the region. It has had to cut 
down its herds because its principal 
former customers, the big hotels in 
east Jerusalem, are now obliged to buy 
Israeli milk. It used to supply the 
whole West Bank with day-old chicks 
and broilers. Now it can no longer do 
so because it could not compete with 
similar Israeli products subsidised by 
the government that were dumped on 
the West Bank at half the normal price 
during its necessarily short trading 
season. So the ADS was put out of the 
poultry business except for the selling 
of eggs. This was a severe blow, for 
the ADS applies its profits to housing 
and training destitute Arab boys. 

With the farm activities curtailed, 
the number of children to be cared foi 
had also to be reduced. Last autumn 
Mr Alami was officially informed that 
the ADS was acting “ unlawfully 11 in 
tunning a smaller establishment, and 
told that if it did not expand to its 
former (pre-1967) strength the Israelis 
would take the whole place over. This 
ultimatum has now been withdrawn ; 
but that it could ever have been given 
remains disturbing. 

Many farmers have a fear—perhaps 
groundless—that, should they run into 
difficulties in getting labour or markets, 
their farms might lie expropriated. 
Meanwhile the farmer, like everyone 
else, Arab or Israeli, breathlessly tries 
to keep pace with the rising cost of 
living. On the West Bank this follows 
closely on Israel’s, which has increased 
since 1967 by 300 per cent. 

There is a clash between two econo¬ 
mies, between Israel’s grant-aided, 
intensely capitalised and broadly pro¬ 
tected agriculture, and the Arab kind, 
labour-intensive, manually highly 
skilled but vulnerable and unorganised. 
It is a pity that some of the famous 
“ resistance ” money that King Hussein 
until recently was paying out in 
personal salaries did not go into 
something more constructive—into 
strengthening die Arabs’ still embry¬ 
onic farming co-operatives, or sup¬ 
porting the institutions where young 
Arabs get the technical training that 
will always ensure diem a job. 


India 

Khaki election 

It was more an annihilation than a 
defeat. Mrs Gandhi’s Congress party 
swept the polls so completely in last 
week’s state elections in India that the 
country is now virtually a one-party 
state. With 1,921 out ot the 2,715 seats 
declared, Congress won a clear majority 
m 14 out of 16 states ; it failed to 
win only in the tinv hill states of Mani¬ 
pur and Meghalaya, where no party 
gained control, and in the special Goa 
area. 

The most astounding victory for Mrs 
Gandhi was in the chronically chaotic 
state of* West Bengal, where Congress 
captured more than two-thirds of the 
seats and the formerly fearsome 
Marxists were reduced from a near 
majority to a derisory handful of 14. 
Only the pro-Moscow communist 
party survived the Congress tidal wave 
m Bengal and its 33 seats can be attri¬ 
buted to an election alliance with the 
Congress party 

The largest remaining base for the 
Marxists, apart from Kerala which did 
not vote this time, is now in Tripura, 
another tiny hill st?*e adjoining Bang¬ 
ladesh where refugees outnumbered the 
local population last year. These 15 
seats, plus four more scattered around 
India, gave the Marxists a grand total 
of 33 in the whole country The only 
opposition party which fared worse was 
the party of capitalists and princes, 
Swatantra, whose representation has 
dropped to 15 from 185 seats in 1967. 

Other opposition parties were simi¬ 
larly struck down. The Hindu Jana 
Sangh, which is now the biggest 
opposition group, took 105 seats com¬ 
pared with the 174 it held in the out¬ 
going assemblies, and lost its valuable 
base in Delhi The pro-Soviet com¬ 
munists, no longer a proper opposition 
party, sailed along on Mrs Gandhi’s 
coat-tails where they were allied with 
her in Bihar as well as Bengal, hut lost 
where they were on their own in 
Maharashtra and Andhra Pradesh. 
This may be something of a reward 
to 'the Soviet Union for the help it gave 
India in the Bengal war in December. 

It was the defeat of Pakistan more 
than anything else which gave Mrs 
Gandhi her overwhelming victory. 
India’s national psyche received a 
bigger boost from the December war 
than from anything since independence. 
As a Jana Sangh newspaper com¬ 
plained bitterly on Monday, ” a 
glorious national achievement was 
made to look as if it belonged to one 



Triumph , and no excuse left 


party alone.” The Bangladesh refugee 
problem also helped Mrs Gandhi by 
providing her with a ready-made excuse 
for sidestepping all questions about her 
government’s performance last year. 
But now, with a vote like this, she has 
no excuse left. 

Bangladesh _ 

India steps into 
the breach _ 

“ Our problem is that they love us 
too much,” an Indian diplomat 
remarked recently aftei a visit to 
Bangladesh. “ Sheikh Mujib acts as if 
Mrs Gandhi were his prime minister 
and keeps phoning her up while his 
officials look to us to solve all their 
problems.” “ Of course,” he added, 
41 we know this can’t last.” 

With her characteristically acute 
sense of timing, Mrs Gandhi is making 
her first state visit to Dacca this week¬ 
end to capitalise on what will probably 
be the warmest moment in Indo- 
Bangladeshi relations for some time. 
She comes flushed with victory in 
India’s state elections—a triumph 
which must bring considerable com¬ 
fort to Sheikh Mujib, since it kept the 
Marxists out of power in the neigh¬ 
bouring state of West Bengal. And she 
comes just in time to celebrate the 
withdrawal of the last of the 100,000 
Indian troops who won Bangladesh its 
independence three months ago. 

Although Indian troops were 
remarkably well-disciplined for an 
occupation army, the highly visible 
presence of turbaned Sikh soldiers 
inevitably provoked resentment and 
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scattered clashes. So the pullout—two 
weeks in advance of schedule—is 
bound to enhance Mrs Gandhi’s 
popularity in Bangladesh. Bui in fact 
Mrs Gandhi is said to have been even 
more anxious than Sheikh Mujib to 
get the troops out- less to put an end 
to sniping incidents than to quieten 
foreign suspicions. 

The withdrawal .should bring some 
quick benefits to Bangladesh in the 
form of American recognition and 
perhaps the start of a conversation 
between India and Pakistan’s Mr 
Bhutto. But it may also set off a new 
round of troubles by removing the main 
buffer between the Bengalis and their 
detested minority, the Biharis. At 
the very moment the ceremonial 
retreat was sounded in Dacca last 
Sunday several hundred Biharis were 
reportedly being killed and wounded 
at a jute mill near Khulna. If more 
such attacks occur, it may redound 
on the Indians because of Mrs Gandhi’s 
refusal to allow the Biharis to migrate 
back to their former homes in India. 

Both the Indians and the Bengalis 
are highly aware of this and other 
potential pitfalls in their relationship. 
Both know that certain commercial 
conflicts are inevitable once Bangla¬ 
deshi trade gets going again—ovei jute 
markets, for example, over smuggling 
of essential commodities to the higher- 
priced Indian market and over 
attempts by Indian businessmen to set 
up shop in Dacca behind Bengali front¬ 
men. India has tried to forestall 
Bengali fears of an Indian commercial 
takeover by limiting trade between the 
two countries to state trading corpora¬ 
tions. And it has instructed its 
diplomats and technical advisers in 
Dacca to walk softly. But its major 
method of keeping Bangladesh sweet 


is through aid. 

India is far and away the biggest 
benefactor of Bangladesh and promises 
to remain so unless and until Mr Nixon 
swallows his pride and opens his 
coffers . The Indians have given their 
help with a minimum of fanfare as 
much to defuse opposition at home as 
to keep the Bengalis hajppy. (If com¬ 
modity grants were announced, prices 
would immediately rise in India.) 
Total aid this fiscal year will be 
more than £50111, This includes a £5m 
sterling transfer in London to back 
Dacca’s new currency, £iom in grants 
to returning refugees, and 500,000 
tons of food grains. 

Although Mrs Gandhi has pro¬ 
claimed that India can and will meet 
all the needs of Bangladesh, she and 
Sheikh Mujib have a common interest 
in wanting to spread the aid burden. 
Sheikh Mujib’s recent trip to Moscow 
was an attempt to spread it in 
the direction India favours most. 
The package the Bangladeshi leader 
returned with—an £i8m credit pre¬ 
viously promised to united Pakistan 
and unquantified pledges of technical 
aid—was considerably smaller than he 
must have expected from his best 
friend’s best friend. But Russia won a 
strategically valuable toehold by offer¬ 
ing to clear the Bangladesh poit. 

The failure of western countries to 
raise $6m for tlhe port contract 
is symptomatic of their faint-hearted 
aid efforts. A $56501 UN appeal 
launched last month for urgently 
needed relief goods, mainly food 
grains, has been answered by fewer 
than a dozen countries, of which 
only the United States has given 
enough to amount to more than a drop 
in Dacca’s empty bucket—$3501 in food 
and cash. 

Bangladesh not only needs just about 
everything ($2 billion-$2.5 billion worth 
over the next two years according to its 
government estimates) ; it needs a 
good portion of it immediately in the 
form of expensive transport equipment 
if relief supplies are to get beyond the 
blocked-up ports. India has been doing 
its hit by rebuilding most of the 500 
shattered hi idges, and by donating 800 
trucks; and some other help has come 
from voluntary agencies. None the less, 
very little is moving into or out of 
Bangladesh. It is probably already too 
late for enough housing materials to 
be imported and distributed to pro¬ 
vide shelter for the millions of home¬ 
less before the May monsoon. And 
while governments fiddle with reports 
and committees, it inay become too 
late to prevent a Bengal famine. 


Iran __ 

Firing squad 
at work _ 

FROM OUR TEHERAN CORRESPONDENT 

With the execution of a further nine 
Iranian political prisoners la9t Sunday, 
the number shot by firing squad since 
the present hatch of political trials 
began in late January has risen to 19 
—and the end ds not necessarily in 
sight. The group executed on Sunday 
was said to have been concerned with 
the murder of policemen, an attack on 
a police station in Tabriz, bank raids 
and other guerrilla activities. But the 
announcement of their executioi by 
the department of military justice was 
the first indication of their arrest or 
indeed that further trials have been 
taking place. 

In the wake of adverse criticism of 
the trials in the foreign press and fear¬ 
ful that the presence of outsiders might 
provide opportunities for prisoners to 
publicise allegations of ill treatment, 
the government has barred foreign 
reporters and observers from the hear¬ 
ings of the military tribunals. Not since 
the trial of 11 members of the Iranian 
Liberation Movement, an offshoot of 
Mossadeq’s National Front, ended on 
February 18th, have there been any 
further reports in the local press. How 
many people have gone before the 
courts or what sentences they have 
received remains a mystery. All that is 
certain is that the military appeal 
courts have in many cases substan¬ 
tially increased the sentences imposed 
by the tribunals and have handed out 
a greater number of death penalties. 
Ten people, for instance, were granted 
reprieves by the Shah on Sunday, but 
some of them had been sentenced by 
the primary tribunal to terms of 
imprisonment only ; their sentences 
must have been raised to the death 
penalty on appeal. 

The impression in Teheran had been 
that after the first six executions the 
Shah did not want to risk alienating 
feeling abroad by having any more 
death penalties carried out. He may 
have changed his mind because of the 
persistence of sporadic guerrilla inci¬ 
dents. While these were not enough to 
do much damage, they kept the police 
on edge and made them excessively 
prone to pull out their revolvers. Bomb 
explosions have been matched by con¬ 
tinuing student agitation. One measure 
of how seriously this is taken is that 
Savak, the security organisation, 
recently risked the unpopularity 
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051 dry copier 
costs £49! 

The nearest comparable copier costs £90 

Here’s a copier every small business can afford. 
The 3M 051 dry copier. It needs no chemicals 
or powder and costs just £49. The nearest 
chemical competitor costs £90. It’s sturdy, 
portable and will give a clean, clear, high- 
quality copy of vittually anything type, ball¬ 
point, half-tone, photographs and colours. 

It copies larger than foolscap (up to 8i" x 
14"). Even in the smallest business the 3M 051 
will pay for itself in a matter of months. 


Post today to: Mr G Kemp, Business Communications 
Division, 3 M United Kingdom Ltd , 3 M House, 
Wigmore Street, London, W 1 A1RT 

Please let me havefull information about the 3 M 051 
£49 dry copier 
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of arresting two of Iran's best known 
football players, both of whom hwe 
played in the national team and both 
of whom are accused of communist 
activities. 

The Shah now seems to feel that 
swift, sharp blows are necessary to 
eradicate both violent and non-violent 
forms of protest before the country 
marches tin concert, to the music of 
swiftly expanding oil and gas revenues, 
towards what is termed M the great 
civilisation.” But the social and politi¬ 
cal malaise among the middle and 
poorer urban groups is more complex 
than this. And many Iranians who 
would like to see the application of 
recognised standards of justice are 
ashamed for their country at the way 
the trials are being conducted. The 
tribunals are certainly damaging to the 
Shah's wish that Iran should be treated 
on a par with the rest of the 
civilised community. 


Malacca straits _ 

The 12-mile tangle 

In a world where many small countries 
are claiming up to 200 miles or more 
of territorial waters, the old 12-mile 
limit observed by Malaysia and Indo¬ 
nesia seems modest indeed. The prob¬ 
lem is that, at their narrowest point, 
the Malacca straits arc just under 24 
miles wide. Does this mean that they are 
not an international waterway? More 
than 37,000 ships passed through the 
straits in 1970, and some of their 
owners will be a little perturbed if they 
are suddenly told that they have been 
sailing in territorial waters. But that is 
precisely what the Malaysian and Indo¬ 
nesian governments are now claiming 
the waters to be. 

Their declarations were triggered off 
by a meeting between the Russian 
ambassador to Japan, Mr Oleg Troyan- 
ovsky, and the Japanese deputy foreign 
minister, Mr Haruki Mori, about a 
fortnight ago. The Russian was 
quoted as saying that the Malacca 
straits are 14 an international waterway 
which must be kept open for free pas¬ 
sage by foreign ships.” The Japanese 
were more discreet, but they are known 
to be interested in dredging the straits 
to clear away some of the silt that has 
narrowed them into a single shipping- 
lane. 

The conference on the international 
law of the seas that is due to be held 
in Stockholm next month will give the 
lawyer a chance to wrangle over the 
respective merits of the Russian and 



Malaysian-Indonesian claims. A vic¬ 
tory for the Malaysians and Indo¬ 
nesians might set a tricky precedent. 
They have made it plain that they do 
not propose to interfere with ordinary 
shipping, but the Indonesians have 
claimed the right to stop military ves¬ 
sels. One of the immediate questions 
is who is going to pay for the dredging 
of the straits if the Japanese are told 
to keep off. 

East Europe _ 

Decadence moves 
east 

PROM OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 

Until very recently the communist 
regimes of eastern Europe clung smugly 
to the conviction that narcotics, 
alcoholism, hirsute hippy movements, 
juvenile delinquency and other mani¬ 
festations of social alienation happened 
only in the decadent west. They seem 
to have been kidding themselves. Last 
month the Czechoslovak government, 
which does not readily admit flaws in 
its society, held a press conference to 
air its grave concern at the rising in¬ 
cidence of juvenile delinquency, rob¬ 
beries, alcoholism and prostitution. 
Apparently 30 per cent of all crimes 
and 50 per cent of all robberies are 
the work of people under the age of 18. 
And Prague Radio has claimed that 
Czechoslovakia is now distinguishing 
itself by climbing steadily to the top of 
the world alcoholic league table. 

In Poland the authorities have 
stepped up measures against teenage 
hooliganism and alcoholism. One sug¬ 
gestion is that further strengthening 
of laws might even involve total prohi¬ 
bition—a measure described by one 
commentator as “ noble but totally 
unrealistic.” One difficulty is the ambi¬ 
valent approach common to all east 
European governments : although they 
are concerned with the growing social 
problem, they are grateful for the grow¬ 


ing financial revenues that come to 
them through their monopoly control 
of alcohol. 

They are faced with no such 
dilemma over narcotics, which was the 
subject of a conference in Sofia in 
October attended by all of east 
Europe’s governments. Bulgaria was a 
suitable choice for the conference, on 
the long trail from Turkey and the 
Middle East to western Europe. One 
smuggler who did not make it was a 
young Englishwoman towing a trailer 
containing 927 kilograms of cannabis. 
Her 18-month prison sentence could 
be considered lenient compared with 
the four-year sentences being handed 
out in Prague for the same offence. 
But then a newspaper poll in January 
revealed that 70 per cent of Czecho¬ 
slovakia's "long-haired youths under 
the age of 18” were regularly taking 
drugs. 

Curiously it is in Bulgaria, a parti¬ 
cularly orthodox country, that the drug 
problem is being most openly aired. 
There is open discussion of the dis¬ 
affection of the young and some youths 
have been publicly quoted as not 
accepting “ the constrictive framework 
of philistine narrow-mindedness and 
materialism.” An enquiry carried out 
last year by the party youth paper 
among 11,430 secondary schoolchildren 
in Sofia discovered that more than 50 
per cent of the boys and 35 per cent of 
the girls regularly drink strong 
alcoholic spirits. It is perhaps for this 
reason that Bulgaria has introduced 
compulsory hospital treatment for 
6-12 months for young alcoholics and 
drug addicts. 
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Hertz has the car you want when you want 


The first thing a businessman wants from a car 
rental company is the car he ordered, at the 
time he ordered. 

Hertz has enough cars m enough places to meet 
almost any demand. Hertz keeps really business like 
hours, with a willingness to stay open late if your 
plane ortram is delayed, and we know you’re coming 

In choice of car, too. Hertz is with you all the way 
Over 20 types of Ford and other fine cars at over y 
branch, and a further 12 executive and sports models 
in the Special Car Fleet based in London and at 
Heathrow. A better choice of cars by far than you 
get anywhere else. 

Save time when you fly. 

Hertz is with you all the way at 18 UK an ports with 
the Flying Start Service. While you wait for your flight 
to be called you complete all the rental formalities at 
the Hertz desk. While you’re in the air Hertz goes to 
work, so that when you land your car is ready and 
waiting. 

'Ready and waiting’ is the key to another great 
time-saver from Hertz: Standby Service. If your own 


c at is in for service or repair at one of the 2,000 Hertz 
Standby garages m the UK, we’ll save you time and 
trouble and meet you there with a replacement with no 
delivery charge It’s the most convenient way to make 
sure you’re never without a car 

Hertz can save you time and trouble m other ways 
You can charge rentals with a tree Hertz Credit Card, 
or any other well-known credit card. And we can 
offer other convenient ways of charging to suit your 
accounting methods. You can make instant reserva¬ 
tions not just for this country, but anywhere in the 
woi Id - through your local Hertz branch. 

Like to sec our tariff which lists the whole range of 
cars and prices 7 Ask your secretary 
to 'phone your local Hertz branch for 
one. She’ll find us listed m the 'phone 
book, Yellow Pages or local paper 
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Rant a Car 


Hertz is with you all the way 
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Preferred by Florida's Democrats: Wallace (42 per cent), Humphrey (18 per cent), Jackson (13 per cent) 



Wallace makes it 
a new ball game 


Miami, Florida 


Only Governor George Wallace of 
Alabama yet knows what his game is 
going to be in this presidential cam¬ 
paign year of 1972. Does he expect to 
play a serious part in the proceedings of 
the Democratic National Convention 
at Miami Beach in July? Does he 
merely want to disrupt the convention 
as he successfully disrupted the Demo¬ 
cratic primary election in Florida on 
Tuesday? Or does he still think of 
campaigning in the autumn as an 
independent candidate for the Presi¬ 
dency? His present apparent lack of 
interest in the American Independent 
party of which he is supposed to be the 
leader, together with his evident neg¬ 
lect of the elaborate legal preparations 
which would be necessary to put him 
on the presidential ballot nationally, go 
against the third theory, but it still 
cannot be ruled out conclusively. All 
that is plain is that he is enjoying 
himself and that he is the winner by a 
higger margin than anybody expected 
jn the election in which Florida’s. 
Democrats showed their preference 
their party’s presidential candi- 

The Democrats are the larger of the 
two parties in Florida because, since 


local offices mostly belong to the 
state Democratic party by old habit, 
voters register as Democrats whatever 
their opinioas in order not to waste 
their votes. Many of those who voted 
as Democrats on Tuesday would not 
think of voting for a Democratic 
President. Their numbers were swollen 
this week by people who wanted to 
vote for Governor Wallace as well as 
by others (as is apparent, decidedly 
fewer) who wanted to vote against him 
and who registered as Democratic 
voters for the one purpose or the other. 

However it happened, Governor 
Wallace got 42 per cent of the popular 
vote in Florida's Democratic primary 
election and he can look forward to 
having 75 out of the state’s 81 voting 
delegates to the Democratic national 
convention. The strength in delegates is 
not unexpected: the surprise there, to 
most observers (though not to those 
who appreciated the effectiveness of 
Mr Humphrey’s state chairman. Mayor 
Kennedy of Miami, the place where 
Mr Humphrey picked up his six 
delegates) was that any legitimate 
Democrat won any delegates at all. 

As Mr Wallace said, lounging 
elegantly enough in a reproduction 


baroque hotel chair in his right-wing 
stronghold of Orlando on Tuesday 
night, the electors of Florida have given 
the Democratic party a jolt. They are, 
said Mr Wallace, “ fed up.” What they 
have got to be fed up about is rather a 
puzzle: Florida is not a place that is 
suffering from unemployment or other 
economic hardship. If there is a pat¬ 
tern that is noticeable, other than the 
preference for Mr Wallace, it is a 
preference for candidates who support 
high spending on defence and on space 
travel over those who do not. 

After Governor Wallace, Senator 
Humphrey did best. He conducted in 
Florida the kind of big-hearted, jolly 
campaign that four years ago turned 
on nearly enough, but not quite enough, 
people to defeat President Nixon. Mr 
Humphrey is still in good condition, 
health and spirits, his old friendships 
are still warm : it all brought him in 
18 per cent of the Demociatic popular 
vote, a respectable total in a crowded 
field. Next after Mr Humphrey came 
Senator Jackson, a loyal friend of the 
federal government’s largesse to the 
defence and aerospace industries which 
are plentiful in Florida. Senator 
Muskie, Senator McGovern, Mayor 
Lindsay and Mrs Shirley Chisholm do 
not support such spending and they 
were the candidates who came at the 
bottom of the voting lists. Mr Muskie 
got 9 per cent of the votes ; the others 
even less. 

By all the earlier expectations it 
should have been Senator Muskie who 
came next after Mr Wallace. This is 
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the big event that did not happen. Not 
only did Mr Muskie speak out against 
the project for a shuttle vehicle in 
space, but he also ran a lacklustre 
campaign. He was sluggish, tired, 
moody and mostly lugubrious ; his staff 
work must have been poor since there 
was a notable lack of fuss, pomp and 
attendance at his meetings and, when 
he did arrive and did address those 
few who were present, he talked mostly 
not about anything substantial but 
about the problems of campaigning. 

* Clearly something has got to happen 
to Senator Muskie if he is to continue 
as a possible Democratic presidential 
candidate. There was a sign on Tues¬ 
day night that this change was in fact 
taking place. Senator Muskie as ack¬ 
nowledged leader of the field of 
Democratic candidates has been a 
vague and tedious spectacle, but 
Senator Muskie defeated and humi¬ 
liated was a man noble in his anger 
and worthy of respect. 

At a moment like this the thoughts 
of campaign planners turn to the rule- 
books. A Florida state law ordains and 
regulates the primary election. Within 
its framework the state Democratic 
party made the rules by which dele¬ 
gates to the Democratic national con¬ 
vention are chosen. It had to pay 
regard to the guidelines for the selec¬ 
tion of delegates laid down by the 
national party under the reforms 
ordered by the last national conven¬ 
tion at Chicago in the fatal year of 
1968. These are the texts over which 
the political scholars are now poring. 
The men who wrote them did not 
consider the possibility that an out¬ 
sider, Governor Wallace, might not 
onfly en'ter the primary but sweep up 
nearly all the delegates. 

The rules say that delegates must not 
be simply appointed by the chieftains, 
but must he chosen by caucuses (meet¬ 
ings) of those who say that they are the 
candidate’s supporters. They allow each 
candidate a choice, to call such meet¬ 
ings in every congressional district 
before the primary election or to wait 
until it is over and then call meetings in 
the districts where he has won. Gover¬ 
nor Wallace, who decided to wait, will 
now have to summon a caucus of his 
supporters in every district that he has 
carried to elect delegates committed to 
vote far him at Miami Beach. 

Once they are chosen there will be 
61 of these district delegates. With the 
idea of making room for delegates 
representative not just of districts but 
of the whole political life of the state, 
the rule-makers next provided for the 
district delegates to meet in a state 
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caucus to choose 12 more, who must 
all be committed to support the state¬ 
wide winner, Governor Wallace. The 
Democratic chairman in the state, Mr 
John Moyles—who neither could nor 
would support Governor Wallace 
himself—has the bitter duty of sum¬ 
moning this meeting. That done, the 
state Democratic Committee has the 
right to appoint eight more delegates 
to bring the total up to 81. 

But all the delegates would then be 
obliged to vote for Governor Wallace 
either in the first two ballots, or until 
his total vote fell short of 35 per cent 
of all die delegates at the convention. 
Neither Mr Moyles nor the Democratic 
Governor, Mr Reubin Askew, could 
decently undertake to vote for 
Governor Wallace—and neither will. 
All the same, there are some openings 
here for Trojan horses, men who might 
join the Wallace delegation with the 
intention of eventually voting for some¬ 
body else. 

With a delegation pledged to no 
recognisable Democratic leader, but to 
Governor Wallace, is Florida's Demo¬ 
cratic party to play dead at the conven¬ 
tion and forgo any part in choosing 
the party's national candidate? 
Obviously there are going to be some 
pressures to seek another way and at 
this stage two possibilities are visible. 
Governor Wallace might declare him¬ 
self ill-treated and call on his delegates 
to walk out of the convention, where¬ 
upon an alternative group, putting 
itself forward as the “ regular " Florida 
delegation, might claim the vacant 
seats. The other possibility is that the 
Wallace delegation might be chal¬ 
lenged in the credentials committee as 
having not been put together in 
accordance with the national guide¬ 
lines, which, among other things, call 
for a fair representation of black 
people, women and the young. 

Who will do the challenging? Sena¬ 
tor McGovern and Mayor Lindsay 
have at their disposal regularly 
selected teams of delegates from the 
districts, chosen before the primary ; 
Senator Humphrey, Senator Muskie 
and Senator Jackson have not, and 
there is no provision for them to sum¬ 
mon caucus meetings and cause dele¬ 
gates to be elected now that they have 
lost the popular vote. Thus, in the 
absence of some compromise not yet 
thought of, the attempt to seat an anti- 
Wallace delegation might tend to 
favour Mr Lindsay or Mr McGovern: 
so the other candidates might be 
expected to resist it. The legal advisers 
to the various political factions look 
like having a busy time. 
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Target zero 

Two years ago President Nixon and 
Congress set up a commission to con¬ 
sider what level of population growth 
would be best for the United States. 
The answer has now been delivered: 
no benefits are to be expected from 
continued growth. The country's 
national policy, therefore, should be 
first to slow down the increase in popu¬ 
lation, then to keep it stable altogether. 
This declaration by the Commission on 
Population Growth and the American 
Future will delight all those who for 
several years have called for Zero 
Population Growth, ZPG. But this 
week’s section of the commission's 
report, the first of three instalments, 
will not comfort those who have been 
arguing that the major reason for stop¬ 
ping die growth of population is to 
avoid crises such as the exhaustion of 
sources of energy or intolerable pollu¬ 
tion of the air. The commission did not 
find the dangers ahead to be those of 
environmental disaster, but rather of an 
increase in public regulation and of a 
loss of freedom of choice in using 
resources like water and roads. 

Tihe United States, the commission 
suggested, could reach ZPG around the 
year 2050 if the average couple chose 
to have two, rather than three, child¬ 
ren. That recommendation has already 
offended the United States Catholic 
Conference. It could be embarrassing 
for President Nixon who is flatly 
opposed to liberalising abortion laws. 
Yet while it appears radical to suggest 
that America should abandon for the 
first time its traditional belief in the 
virtues of bigness, that may be what is 
happening in practice anyway. Recent 
studies show that the country seems 
already to have shifted to the ideal of 
the two-child family. If that ideal were 
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Nice guy that you are, you'd probably 
never complain about missing salt and pep¬ 
per shakers, a broken egg or a late start. 

But the way we see it, you have every 
right in the world. 

Maybe it's just that we define "elegance" 
with a little more precision than most people. 
To us it means an ease and a style and a way 
of doing things. 

And a whole lot more than just hot 
water. 

That's why our 63 hotels around the 
world are subject to no less than 800 checks 
on everything from blankets to banquets, 
several times a year. It's a Quality Control 
System we've devised to tell the good guys 
from the bad, middling, or mediocre 
ones. 

And, speaking of good guys, we've got 
some pretty special ones on our side. 

In fact, you might think our worldwide 
staff was involved in some incredible, on¬ 


going conspiracy, with one single aim: To 
make you happy. And we don't deny it. 

So don't be surprised when that simple 
little breakfast of yours comes complete with 
a bunch of flowers and a bright-eyed waiter 
with a smile a mile long. 

Or when you sit down to dine in a set¬ 
ting that's lush and rich and right out of Vic¬ 
torian England or Louis XVI, or any of 60 
magical eras. 

Our people just happen to care a little 
more than most people. It's that simple. 

And that philosophy has gotten us 
around the world and back again. 63 times 
over, all in just 26 short years. That means 
thousands of rooms. Millions of satisfied guests. 
And—need we add — a few raised eyebrows 
in the hotel industry. 

But every single one of them is a feather 
in our cap. 

For reservations call Inter Continental 
Hotels or your travel agent. 


Inter ContinentoI Hotels how to ten the good hotels m : 

Abidjan. Amman. Amsterdam. Auckland. Bali. Bangkok. Barranquilla. Beirut. Berlin. Bogota. Bucharest. Budapest. Cali. Caracas. 
Ciudad Guayana. Cologne. Cork. Curasao. Dacca. Djakarta. Dublin. DUsseldorf. Frankfurt. Geneva. Hamburg. Hanover. 
Helsinki, Hong Kong. Jerusalem. Kabul. Karachi. Kinshasa. Lahore. Libreville. Limerick. Livingstone. London, Lusaka. 
Managua. Manila. Maracaibo. Medellin. Melbourne. Monrovia. Munich. Nairobi. New Delhi. Fbgo fbgo. feris. Rersepolis. ■ H 
fence. Quito. Rawalpindi. San Salvador. Santo Domingo. Shiraz. Singapore. Tahiti, Tehran. Tokyo. Valencia, Vienna. Zagreb, 
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to hold, then the population would be 
stabilised at around 350m by the year 
2070. 

The total number of Amerioans is 
now over 208m. It has been increasing 
at a fairly steady annual rate of 1 per 
cent in recent years. Yet the general 
fertility rate (the annual nuariber of 
births for each thousand women 
between the ages of 15 and 44) has 
dropped from 120.6 in the peak years, 
I 955 " 59 » to 77-5 jn mid-1971. An even 
more significant indicator, the average 
number of children that women expect 
to have in their entire reproductive 
span, dropped from a high of 3.6 to 
2.8 over the same period. For younger 
wives, the average number of births 
expected was even lower. The total 
number of births has also been declin¬ 
ing ; the 3.6m children born in 1971 
were 4 per cent fewer than in 1970. 
Moreover, a recent non-govemmental 
study of census statistics suggested that 
the birthrates among poor, and 
especially among poor and black, 
women were dropping even more 
dramatically than those of othei 
women. To ensure that this trend con¬ 
tinues, the Population Commission is 
expected to recommend in its later 
reports that there be greater spending 
on birth control by the federal govern¬ 
ment and further easing of restrictions 
on abortion—but nothing more drastic 
The commission’s view, not shared by 
some demographers, is that much of 
the problem of growth can be solved 
by preventing the birth of unwanted 
children. 


Black agenda 

FROM A CORRESPOf DENT IN GARY 

For a number of yeais, many black 
as well as white leaders have preached 
that the ultimate goal for America’s 
Negroes is to achieve a fair share 
of the political pie, to obtain, through 
the ballot box and through political 
pressure, the “ clout ” to which their 
numbers—23m, over one-tenth of 
America’s population—entitles them. It 
was to this end that 2,776 delegates 
and 4,000 alternates and observers met 
last weekend in a high school gym¬ 
nasium in Gary, Indiana, a place which 
six years ago elected Mr Richard 
Hatcher to be the first black mayor 
of a large American city. 

The organisations represented, as 
well as their philosophies, were diverse, 
as might be expected in any group 
that attempts to speak for 7.5m voters 
in a btate of turmoil. There were the 
militant black separatists who reject 
any idea of working within and profit- 
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mg from white society and the white 
system. On the other end of the spec¬ 
trum were such old-1 me organisations 
as the National Association for the 
Advancement of Coloured People 
which has for decades used the law 
courts to achieve black goals in educa¬ 
tion, housing and job equality 

There were also men and women 
schooled in the vvays of elective poli¬ 
tics, such as Mr Percy Sutton, the 
borough president of Manhattan and 
leader of the New York delegation, and 
Mr Julian Bond, the young legislator 
from Georgia who has played a foice- 
ful, if quiet, lolc in the black move¬ 
ment m America. Then there was Mr 
Roy Inni>, the head of the black 
nationalist Congress of Racial Equality, 
a group winch has moved from modera¬ 
tion into increased militancy since the 
assassination of the Rev. Dr Martin 
Luther King, Jun. There was also, of 
course, the Rev. Jesse Jackson of 
Chicago, the young lion of the Ameri¬ 
can civil rights movement who recently 
took his followers out of the conserva¬ 
tive Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference to form People United to 
Save Humanity. 

But the most arresting of the 
personalities in Gary was Imamu 
Amiri Baraka, the brilliant and aggres¬ 
sive black playwright who abandoned 
his white name, LeRoi Jones, and 
became an abrasive critic of all things 
to do with white society. Mr 
Baraka was named chairman of the 
convention and sought (with a large 
degree of success) to make its three 
days of plenary meetings run as 
smoothly as possible. This lie did by 
the sheer force of his own personality, 
with a mixture of tough rhetoric and 
jokes. He was able to keep intra¬ 


delegation battles off the floor and 
thousands of people in some reasonable 
semWance of order. Ultranationalist 
blacks, who had always admired Mr 
Baraka for his attacks on whites, were 
disappointed at his even-handedness 
but the more moderate elements rep¬ 
resented at the convention were not. 
Indeed, the moderates, who had some 
initial misgivings alxnit Mr Baraka at 
the outset of the convention, credited 
him at its end with being largely 
responsible for its accomplishments. 

Just what these accomplishments 
were depended on the jjoint of view of 
the various groups represented. Moder* 
ates were disappointed that the con¬ 
vention passed a resolution condemning 
enforced busing of black schoolchildren 
at the same time that white conser¬ 
vatives, such as Governor George 
Wallace of Alabama and President 
Nixon, were condemning busing of 
white children. Moderates regard 
opposition to busing as racism, 
whether the opposition is white or 
black. Militants were dissatisfied with 
the broad spi ctruni of the agenda 
which left open until a future date 
discussion of a separate black political 
party while implying that blacks 
should work within the Republican and 
Democratic parties to achieve their 
aims. 

One fight that was headed off was 
over endorsement of the presidential 
candidacy of Mrs Shirley Chisholm, 
the first black woman to sit in Congress 
(as a Democrat from New York City) 
and the first black woman to l>ecome 
a serious contender for the Presidency. 
The New York delegation had wanted 
an endorsement for Mrs Chisholm ; 
then it became known that some of 
the most powerful black leaders opposed 
either a presidential endorsement or 
Mrs Chisholm, or both, and Mrs Chis¬ 
holm did not attend ; instead she sent 
a telegram saying she was ill in 
Florida, where she had been cam¬ 
paigning. 

The agenda, drafted in advance by 
an interdisciplinary team of profes¬ 
sionals, established an “independent 
black political assembly ” which would 
meet every four years before the presi¬ 
dential nominating conventions were 
held by the official parties. The agenda, 
since it seeks support from most 
American blacks, is necessarily vague 
and cuts across a broad range of social, 
economic and political isobars. It calls 
for 66 blacks in the House of Represen¬ 
tatives (which has 435 members in all) 
and for 15 Senators (of a total of 100). 
A larger representation of blacks in 
federal government jobs is also urged. 
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In addition, it criticises American 
policies towards South Africa, Rhodesia 
and Portugal and calls for a greater 
black voice in formulating official 
relationships with the rest of Africa, 
as well as with the black nations of 
the Caribbean. 

More important than the statement 
of goals, however, was the machinery 
established for continuing the black 
assembly as a political entity. The con¬ 
vention agreed, with much persuasion 
from Mr Baraka, to create “ an ongoing 
structure naming 50 state chairmen 
plus a chairman from the District of 
Columbia ” to see to it that the con¬ 
vention’s agenda was carried out. 
What that group will do is now any¬ 
one’s guess, but its creation was a 
significant accomplishment. For the 
first time, American blacks have a single 
steering committee, representative of 
and approved by the factions which in 
the past, and particularly since the loss 
of the unifying leadership of Dr King, 
have been at irritable odds with one 
another. 


Story of a fake 

Mr Howard Hughes, the bilTiona'ire 
recluse, said that it was a fake and 
now two months later the author, Mr 
Clifford Irving, has agreed with him. 
This week Mr Irving and his wife 
pleaded guilty in a federal court to 
charges of conspiring to defraud the 
publishers, McGraw-Hill, Inc, of the 
$750,000 which the company agreed 
to pay out for the Irvings’ version of 
the autobiography of Mr Hughes. On 
the same day they and their researcher, 
Mr Richard Suskind, also pleaded 
guilty in a New York state court to 
charges of grand larceny and con¬ 
spiracy. The sentencing has been held 
off until June 16th—an unusually long 
delay. No doubt Mr Irving will spend 
the time profitably on his new book 
telling the story of the forgery. The 
rights for this are reported to have 
been sold for $146,000—but not all of 
this will go to Mr Irving. 

It was in the Irvings’ best interests 
to make a clean breast of the whole 
affair. Their time in prison now pro¬ 
mises to be short compared with what 
they might have expected if they had 
been convicted on all the charges which 
were brought against them by federal 
and state grand juries at the end of last 
week ; these included perjury, mail 
fraud and possession of forged instru¬ 
ments. At most they will now get five 
years and a fine of $10,000 for conspir¬ 
ing against McGraw-Hill and eight 
years and a $1,000 fine on the other 
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charges. In fact they are expected to 
get off with much less than this. Also, 
in return for 'their revelations and co¬ 
operation, the American government 
has agreed to intercede for Mrs 
Irving, a Swiss national, with the Swiss 
authorities who are trying to extradite 
her from the United States. She 
deposited the $650,000 which McGraw- 
Hill 'intended for ’ Mr Hughes in a 
false bank account in Switzerland and 
has been charged there with forgery, 
counterfeiting and embezzlement. 

It is McGraw-Hill which has paid 
the heaviest price for the whole affair. 
Although the company expects to get its 
money back its reputation has suffered 
badly. It was largely thanks to Mr 
Hughes rather than to its own dili¬ 
gence that it was saved from publish¬ 
ing a forgery under cover of the real 
thing. The billionaire, probably egged 
on- by his camp followers, was angered 
enough, by what he still claims was an 
attempt to discredit him 6n the part of 
his enemies, to break his years of silence 
and denounce the autobiography in a 
bizarre interview over the telephone 
with a group of specially picked journa¬ 
lists. 

McGraw-Hill had more explaining 
to do this week when the New York 
Times revealed that part of its best 
selling hook “ The Memoirs of Chief 
Red Fox ” had been taken almost ver¬ 
batim from an earlier account of the 
massacre of Wounded Knee Creek by 
another author. The publisher knew 
about this over two months ago when 
a suit for plagiarism was brought 
against it but it chose to remain silent. 
Furthermore, McGraw-Hill does not 
appear to have checked the authenticity 
of the manuscript with experts before 
publication. A number of specialists 
have since questioned the story of the 
man who claims to be Chief Red Fox. 
McGraw-Hill’s mistakes are likely to 
revive considerable interest in reforming 
the old copyright laws. 
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Fairer schools? 

The solution for the financial crisis of 
the schools is to have 'the states levy all 
school taxes and distribute the money 
among local districts in a way which 
would equalise educational opportunity. 
This is the verdict of the President’s 
Commission on School Finance, headed 
by Mr Neil McElroy, which made 
public its report last week. Many educa¬ 
tionists and reformers are bitterly dis¬ 
appointed by the commission’s failure 
to recommend a substantial increase in 
financial aid to the schools from the 
federal government, which now pays 
only 7 per cent of the $45 billion a 
year spent on the schools (the states pay 
41 per cent and local communities the 
lion’s share of 52 per cent). But to a 
President harassed by huge budgetary 
deficits, this may be the best news in 
the report ; it also accords with his 
philosophical distaste for centralised 
government. 

Without a big increase in federal 
assistance, there can be no equalisation 
of educational opportunity between 
children in, say, impoverished Arkansas 
and wealthy California. But there are 
immense inequities within the states 
which the proposals could do much to 
end. Local communities depend on the 
property tax to raise 80 per cent of 
their spending on schools ; poorer ones 
are finding that the voters, whose pro¬ 
perty taxes have doubled in the past 
decade, are simply refusing to approve 
new expenditures on education. The 
states can use the income tax and sales 
taxes, as well as the property tax which, 
if it were state-wide and uniform, 
would be less burdensome for the poor 
and the retired. 

The commission proposes that transi¬ 
tional help should be given to the states 
and suggests $1 billion or so a year for 
five years. At about $20 a child, this 
is not much of an incentive, particu¬ 
larly as, in addition to paying the $26 
billion now carried by local govern¬ 
ments, the states would also be expected 
to level up spending on the poorer 
schools ; this, it is estimated, would 
cost another $6 billion a year. The 
states will certainly plead that they 
oannot afford this (although only half 
of them make even moderate, use of 
the income tax). But they may soon 
have no choice, if the Supreme Court 
upholds the rulings of lower courts in 
six states which have found that 
reliance on the local property tax to 
finance the schools is unconstitutional 
in that it discriminates against the 
children of the poor. 

In a week ip which President Nixon 
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Why National Lead 
changed its name to 

N L Industries, Inc. 


Last April, National Lead shareholders 
approved a resolution to change the company 
name to N L Industries, Inc. That’s how 
we’re listed now, that’s the name on our 
product lines now. 

Like many diversified companies these days, 
we had grown to the point that our old 
name no longer reflected current operations 
or future plans. With annual sales of 
over 900 million dollars, our operations 
have broadened to encompass a wide 
variety of products and services for today’s 
essential industries. 

For more information on what we’re doing, 
write for our new corporate brochure. 

N L Industries, Inc., Room 1523, 

111 Broadway, New York, New York 10006. 



INDUSTRIES 

Industry just wouldn't be the same without us 


Our Nsw York Stock Exchange symbol has changed from LT to N L 


1970 CONSOLIDATED SALES 



Metals and Bearings 
(33%~$301 million In sales) 

We supply many basic metals such as zinc tin antimony 
cadmium and primary lead Also a wide ranae of finished 

[ irodurts and components Amoni them red ation shield 
ng screws bolts and metal fasteners railroad and other 
beet mas Steel containers end aluminum extrusions for 
aircraft We also supply precious metals and associated 
themic sis for photo*raphic and other uses 


Titanium Plgmanla 
(23% -$208 million In aalaa ) 

These ire the pigments that make and keep paint. paper 
end plastics white and brifht Employing both tne sul 
phate and chloride manufacturing processes we re e lead 
mg producer of titanium pigments 

'kikif 



Dia Catting 

(15%—$140 million In aaloa.) 

We re the leading custom producer of die castings working 
in aluminum zinc magnesium end brass-miking parts 
and assemblies foi appliances business machines aircraft, 
motor vehicles lawn mowers and many other industrial 
and consumer needs 



Chemicals and Plastics 
(11% -$104 million In aalaa.) 

This area includes anticorrosive pigments itabilirers 
gallants flame retardants battery oxides and extender 
pigments for the paint plastics ink electronic and 
adhesive Industries We also produce custom iniection 
molded plastic products 



Oil Well Materlale and Services 
(10%-$90 million In sales.) 

OH is of course one of the most vital ol today s products 
We supply unique and essential drilling materials chemi 
cals and engineering services to the petroleum industry 



Other Products 
(8% —$73 million In sales.) 

Other products we make include Dutch Boy Mints electro 
ceramic materials for electronics manufacturer! and ape 
cialned high temperaturo refractory matirtals One of our 
divisions provides special dies and tooling for Oetroit t 
prototype cars We aiao meet a broad range of nuclear 
fuel melding and Supping needs 
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Quality in 
an age of change 


FAMOUS 

GROUSE 

SCOTCH 

WHISKY 



For the true connoisseur, 
the first taste gives 
unusual satisfaction and 
arouses considerable 
interest. The mellow 
character of carefully-^ 
|jHjj ag;ed Whiskies 
Wm& reflecting our 

blending skill belies 
mass production. 

Compare it neat with 

any other Whisky— 
the really sure way 
to make a test. The 
^difference is unmistakable. 
Famous Grouse Scotch 
Whisky -with a century 
and a half of family 
I sill experience behind it. 




Matthew Gloag & Son Ltd., Perth, Scotland. Established 1800 



Think Bank 

When it comes to 
banking and business 
on an international scale, 

Sanwa thinks enough about you 
to think differently about you. 

After all, your problems are 
different from anyone else's. 

And different problems 
mean different answers. 

That's exactly what you 
get at Sanwa. 

Which is something you should 
think about. 

& SANWA BANK 

Head Office: tushimi-rnat hi, Higashi-ku, Osaka 
Cable Address- SANWABANK OSAKA 
Tokyo Office: 1-1-1, Hitouubashi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
Cable Address: SANWABANK TOKYO 
New York Agency: 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York 
London Branch: 51-45, Gresham Street London F.C.2 
San Francisco Branch: .100 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
Hong Kong Branch: 20, Des Voeux Road, Hong Kong 
Frankfurt Representative Office: 6000 Frankfurt/Main 
Goethe Slrassc 22 

Sydney Representative Office: 4116 Australia 
Square, Sydney, N.5.W. 2000 
Singapore Representative Office: 35-36, Phillip 
Street, Singapore 1 
Affiliates: 

The Sanwa Bank of California: 300 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco 

Associated Japanese Bank (International) Ltd: 

29-30 Cornhill, London E.C. 3 
Commercial Continental Ltd: 333-339, George Street, 
Sydney, N.S.W. 2000 

Eurofinance: 9, Avenue Hoche, Paris-Vlll e 
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is making up his mind about how he 
should oppose the busing of children 
to even out the racial mix in the 
schools, a point he must be pondering 
i$ whether the commission’s proposals 
would lead to more money for schools 
in black ghettoes and thus lessen the 
pressure for integration. The commis¬ 
sion proposed that the federal govern¬ 
ment contribute $i billion a year for 
school's in the inner cities and would 
also expect the states to take the cities' 
special needs and high costs into 
account. If they did not, some cities 
would be worse off than they are today. 

Spirit of 76 ? 

The celebrations for the 200th anni¬ 
versary of the founding of the United 
States have got off to a shaky start 
in Philadelphia, the city where the new 
republic was born. With only four years 
left to go and under pressure from 
Washington to submit plans for inter¬ 
national approval next 'month, the city 
authorities have finally decided on a 
place for the World's Fair which is 
supposed to be the focai point for the 
country’s celebrations. Four other sites 
had already been rejected. Furthermore 
few of the inhabitants of the City of 
Brotherly Love have much enthusiasm 
for being disrupted by this kind of 
commercial festivity. Even the famous 
Liberty Bell which proclaimed the 
birth of the new nation is being moved 
from its traditional home in Indepen¬ 
dence Hall to a new tower so that 
more people will be able to see it. 

Philadelphia has settled on a deserted 
stretch of rubbish-strewn land between 
the noisy international airport and the 
smelly oil refineries on the outskirts of 
the town. To add to the unpleasant¬ 
ness the land is marshy and may be 
too soft for heavy construction. But 
there will now be no need to pull 
down buildings and houses to make 
way for access roads and pavilions. Two 
of the other areas which were con¬ 
sidered would have encroached on 
fiithcr the crowded Negro district or 
on one lived in by the white, blue- 
collar constituents of the city’s new 
mayor, Mr Frank Rizzo. 

Other critics have been reconciled 
to the idea of the exposition because 
they think that it is a good way of 
Rating money from the federal 
government to help to clean up an 
eyesore. Philadelphia already owns 
the land but the city is hoping that 
Congress will approve its plans and put 
VP an initial $375m for the pro¬ 
ject. Even then the city, which has 
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already spent $2.5111 on plans and pro¬ 
motion, will have to find another $25111 
in working capital over the next four 
years. 

But Philadelphia hopes to reap a 
big reward. One optimistic report sug¬ 
gests that the exposition could draw 
as many a& 52m people and an 
income of $8.4 billion over six months. 
To achieve this the city will have to 
do something drastic about its hotel 
accommodation and its transport. At 
present there are not even enough 
beds for a modest convention ; even 
if there is a building boom the exposi¬ 
tion will have to rely on day trippers 
from New York and Washington. 

Three other cities, Boston, Washing¬ 
ton and Miami, are also planning 
bicentennial celebrations. But all these 
will 'be dwarfed by the new scheme 
for parks and recreational pavilions in 
each of the 50 states. The land, from 
100 to 500 acres, will be given by the 
federal government to each state which 
will then operate and maintain the 
park The money for the design and 
the construction of the buildings will 
come from Washington and the whole 
project will cost about $1.2 billion. 

Bombs are 
catching 

Luckily nobody was hurt by the bomb 
whidi damaged a 'Frans World Air¬ 
lines jet aircraft at Las Vegas. But 
the week’s scares—a bomb was found 
and defused on another TWA aircraft 
and a very primitive device was found 
on one belonging to United Air Lines 
—have led to cancellations by nervous 
passengers. TWA’s bombs, the first 
ever to be hidden on an aircraft in 
the United States, were part of a 
scheme to extort $2m from the air¬ 
line. As it turned out the plotters 
received nothing, but this seems to 
have been because 'they took fright. 
Like hijacking, extortion is contagious ; 
last week's attempt may well have been 
stimulated by the successful extortion 
of $5ni or so from the west Germans. 

Unless the extortioners can be kept 
at bay, air travel may be crippled 
President Nixon lost no time 111 order¬ 
ing the airlines to put into effect at 
once new precautions which were not 
due to go into effect until June : tighter 
checks on cargo and luggage, closer 
examinations of passengers and preven¬ 
tion of unauthorised access to aircraft. 
There is so much air traffic in the 
United States—on average 450,000 
passengers travel on 14,000 flights every 
day—that there is a temptation for 
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the airlines to let down their guard 
once a crisis seems to be over. This 
will be less likely when precautions are 
required by law. 

Mr Volpe, the Secretary of Trans¬ 
portation, who called an emeigency 
meeting of airline chiefs last week, has 
also suggested that legislation might 
be needed to forbid the paving of 
ransom. More certainty of punishment 
for the guilty if they flee abroad would 
also help. The international covenant 
against hijackers seems to have dis¬ 
couraged tins kind of an piracy to 
some extent and there will be pressure 
now for ratification of its companion 
measure, the covenant against other 
kinds of “ unlawful interference.” 

Meanwhile the airlines are on full 
alert. Aircraft are being guarded ; air 
parcels are being opened and some 
airlines are refusing to carry them at 
all. Luggage is being searched. 
Measures are also being taken to ensure 
that any intending bomber travels on 
the same aircraft as his bomb ; no 
longer will it be possible to check lug¬ 
gage through and get off at an inter¬ 
mediate stop. Most of the “ air 
marshals ” who have been travelling on 
certain flights to deal with possible 
hijackers are being assigned to ground 
duties on April 1st. 

One other suggestion is that airline 
employees should be required to work 
in pairs on aircraft on the ground. It 
is thought that last week's plot could 
only have been carried out by present 
or past employees. The bomb which 
was found was in a case of the kind 
used by pilots ; the second was so well 
hidden that three searches did not 
reveail it. And the plotters showed a 
knowledge of how airports operate 
which outsiders are unlikely to have 
had. 



Sniffing out 0 bomb 
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Property 

Holding 

& Investment Trust Limited 


Developers of offices 
and commercial 
property throughout the 
United Kingdom » 




Empire House 
St Martins-le-Grand 
London n C1A 4DN 
01-606 3B01/2 



CONRAD RITBLAT 


* COMPANY 


Consultant Surveyors 
& Valuers 


[D Specialising in the Valuation of Property 
throughout the United Kingdom ~ 

Q Sale and acquisition of Property for Occupation 
and Investment. 

Q] Project Management. 

□ Appraisals, Development Projections, 
Evaluations and Assessment. 

|~~1 Property Strategy and Modern Management. 


MILNER HOUSE, MANCHESTER SQUARE LONDON WIM 6AA 
Tel; 01 -935 4499 (30 lines) Telex: 262850 
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Associated 

Development Holdings 

we give a good site more 


Contact Roger Wren or Michael Carlton 
Associated Development Holdings (Properties) Ltd. 
16 Grosvenor Crescent, London SW1X 7EP 
Telephone: 235-9691 \1 
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23 St James's Square, London SW1Y4JL 01-839 3466 
Offioesat Otyof London Croydon, Paris and Sy^ 


Established 1820 

29 ST GEORGE STREET HANOVER SQUARE LONDON W1R OAE 01-629 9292 







The Nuffield Foundation 


Require prime investments secured upon shop and 
office properties. 


details to retained surveyors 


Chesterton 


& Sons 


9 Wood Street Cheapside 
London EC2V 7AR 
01 606 3055 


One p icture Is worth..? 






This may only look like the City skyline, 
but some of our clients regard 
these items as Collectors' pieces. 


MATHEWS 

GOODMAN 


Chartered Surveyors 
35 Bucklersbury, 
London EC4N 8BQ 

01 2480033 
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t If FRESHWATER 
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The £100 million 
Freshwater Group 
will be interested 
to receive details 
of property 
invest m e n t s or 
developments in 
the residential, 
commercial and 
industrial fields 
in any part of the 
British Isles or 
North America. 


Full information should 
be sent in confidence to: 

Mr. 0. M. Freshwater, 
Managing Director, 

The Freshwater Group, 
158/162 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London WC2H 8HR 
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and balance your 
portfolio with income- 
producing property 

As a private investor or 
an institution your portfolio 
should include income-pro¬ 
ducing property. 

We have a constant 
supply of investment proper¬ 
ties for sale; and t he expertise 
to satisfy the requirements of 
all types of investors, pro¬ 
perty trading companies and 
private individuals. 

Why not find out how 
we can help you to balance 
your portfolio. Contact D. E. 

& J. Levy now. 

Estate House, 

130 Jermyn Street, 
London, SW1Y4UL 
01-9301070 
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The place to put your money is in the ground. 
Where you can watch it grow. And this is where your 
money is of interest to the Hanover Trust. For investment. 

The Trust has been established to enable Pension 
Funds to utilize their capital through investment in a wide 
range of first class property. 

And we are therefore constantly seeking important 
property investments either by way of sale and leaseback, 
portfolio acquisition or development finance. 

Hanover Property Unit Trust ^ 

ass* Samuel Montagu & Co. Ltd. 

M ss£5! Knight Frank &Rutley 

20 Hanover Square, London W1R OAH 
Telephone: 01-629 8171 
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The philosophers stone 

More millionaires have been thrown up by the property business in 
Britain since the war than by any other industry. Office rents are higher 
in London than in New York, Paris, Brussels and just about anywhere 
else. Rents have risen much faster than inflation. In 1971 a great number 
of investors found their way into big office blocks through property bonds. 
Every year the revaluations of property company assets effortlessly create 
gargantuan surpluses. Through economic boom and recession the men 
of property have been turning stone into gold. Can it last ? Where else 
can they go to gild the pavements ? 


Faith, hope and 

Today, the property world is in a state 
of high excitement. It has always been 
excited, to a greater or lesser degree, 
since the war. But, now, the excite¬ 
ment is feverish. Everyone who has 
anything to do with property—and 
everyone with capital to invest now 
wants to have something to do with it 
- is convinced that property values can 
only go up. 

On a tight and crowded island, 
much of whose slock of building is old 
and in need of replacement, there is a 
lot going for that belief. The popula¬ 
tion is growing and so is the demand 
for space per head—but the supply of 
developable land is limited and it will 
be limited even more as the environ¬ 
ment lobby grows more vociferous. So 
the act of faith that property values 
will rise faster than consumer prices is 
well based. 

But this belief is not as copper- 
bottomed as all that. There have been 
times this century when property values 
have fallen and there is the strong pos¬ 
sibility that demographic movements 
will convert areas where there is cur¬ 
rently a shortage of office space into 
desolate places where the offices will 
stand empty. The detailed planning res¬ 
trictions make this possibility seem a 
far-fetched one, since the aim of plan¬ 
ning is, or should be, to allocate the 
use of land to places where the demand 
for it can be satisfied, subject to the 
housing and transportation being avail¬ 
able for those who are to work in the 
offices. But planning is sometimes 
overtaken by events. 

Who is to say that in the next 20 
years the demand for space will con¬ 
tinually rise faster than the supply, 
guaranteeing its owners a continu¬ 
ally rising value for it? Certainly no 
one would dare project the demand for 
any other commodity with such confi¬ 
dence. 

And yet these projections are made 
every day by the sound and solid men 
of property finance. The growth of the 


property illusion—that what goe* up, 
keeps on rising—is now part of the sub¬ 
conscious of financiers, insurance com¬ 
panies, pension funds, hanks, and now, 
through property bonds, of the man in 
the street. Most people in business were 
trained and indoctrinated with con¬ 
ventional commercial wisdom in the 
years since the war. Those years may 
prove to have been exceptional, as the 
war left London and other important 
centres in desperate need of rebuilding. 

Since then, however, the alluring 
sums of property development have 
entered the general consciousness. No 
one, for example, thought it in the 
slightest bit odd when R'v*d Inter¬ 
national popped £36111 worth of sites 
into a joint t oinpany formed to 
exploit them with Metropolitan Estate 
and Property Corporation and then 
said that they would be worth £200111 
in a decade and a half. It mav come 
true—but where in that estimate is the 
norma! business caution that prudent 
men of affairs usually exercise ? 

The property market has gone some¬ 
what mad. The madness centres on the 
concept of asset values. In no other 
country in the world is an asset value 
defined in the way that it is in Britain 
for property. In the United States, a 
property is valued at what it cost and 
the Securities and Exchange Commis¬ 
sion (SEC) does not allow companies 
to write their property assets up to 
market values. The SEC reckons that 
the only true value for a piece of real 
estate is what i't cost or what it is 
sold for. The idea of valuing real 
estate at what it might possibly be sold 
for in the property market ruled out in 
the United States—but not, of course, 
in this country. Each piece of property 
is unique, and its price depends on what 
a willing buyer pays to a willing seller. 
The share market is different ; each 
share in a company is like every other 
and the actual prices of transactions in 
the stock market can be used fairly to 
determine the values of shares held. The 
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property market is a whole series of 
individual and unique transactions. 

Such an obvious statement of the 
commonsense fadts of 'life is, however, 
regarded by the sophisticated financiers, 
estate agents and property men of 
Britain as antediluvian thinking. They 
value property as a multiple of the 
annual rent roll. So if rents on a 'top 
class building, with a first rate tenant 
and covenant, amount to £im and the 
current yield on which such properties 
is being sold is 5 per cent (which, at 
the moment it is for the very best), then 
that property is worth 20 x £im—that 
is £20111, even if it only costs £10111 to 
buy the site and develop it. Plainly, so 
long as rents continue to rise and there 
is no danger of that building Incoming 
vacant over the 20 years, then the 
present value of that building is, indeed, 
£20111. But that danger of vacancies 
is so far from anyone's thinking about 
property values, that all business 
decisions concerning property are 
made on the basis of continually rising 
rents. 

Acts of faith are the stuff of business. 
No one would lend money to anyone 
else if he thought only of the dangers 
of an economic slump on a grand scale. 
But the acts of faith with property are 
of a different order. Take, for example, 
the way property is financed. A pro¬ 
perty company recently went along to 
a hank to arrange a long-term loan. 
The bank asked to see the company's 
cash flow forecasts over the period of 
the loan. This request, which a hank 
would make to any industrial client, 
was met with blank amazement. 

“ Why,” the property company said, 

“ if we don’t have the cash to repay 
the money at the end of the period— 
we'll sell one of our properties.” 

By way of illustration, consider the 
balance sheet and profit and loss 
account of Land Securities Investment 
Trust, the largest property company in 
the world and one of the best and most 
conservative of British property com¬ 
panies in its accounting methods. Its 
property assets are entered in the bal¬ 
ance sheet, at valuation, at £6&2ni. 
Against them stand 'short and long-term 
loans and mortgages of £364111. These 
loans will, one day, have to be repaid. 
Most of them are not being repaid 
annually. But, as an academic exercise, 
it is possible to calculate how much 
the company would have to set aside 
out of its cash flow each year to repay 
the loans by the latest date of their 
redemption. EJor 1971 that comes to 
roughly £a^^And what is the profit 
after ?attt(before transfers from reserves) 


of the company ? All of £5111 before 
dividends and a mere £mi of reten¬ 
tions after the dividends have been 
paid. 

How, one asks wondcringly, can a 
company with practically no cash flow 
(and a good many property companies 
actually have a negative one) sustain 
borrowings of £364111? How do all pro¬ 
perty companies break the elementary 
rules of finance—that what is borrowed 
should be capable of being repaid out 
of earnings? 

This question, which will, no doubt, 
lie deemed eccentric and alarmist, is 
usually quelled in the following way. 
The important thing for a property 
company, it is said, is the relationship 
between the income from properties and 
the interest paid out on the money bor¬ 
rowed to create those properties. Land 


Securities’ income is £28£m and its 
interest outgoings £2i£m. At any time, 
it is further argued, die debt can be 
refinanced so long as this relationship 
holds true. Not only that, it is added, 
but the rental income will grow as 
leases fall in and are renewed at higher 
levels—and the increased rents will 
in turn feed back on the value of the 
assets (which, in the end, provide the 
underlying security). That is what has 
happened since the war—and that is 
what everyone assumes will continue to 
happen. 

Like any act of faith, it is true so 
long as it remains true. As yet, there 
are no signs of any crack in the edifice 
of l>elief. But followers of the property 
religion should a*t least pause, every 
once in a while, and ask: “ But sup¬ 
pose there isn’t a god after all ? ” 


The market and the money 


Rents are going to rise for the fore¬ 
seeable future—but the rise is not 
inevitable for ever. Land is fixed and 
the demands for its use grow even 
faster than incomes as people want 
more space in which to live, work and 
play. Recreation is very land-intensive, 
and land is continually becoming a 
scarcer resource, as the national income 
figures reflect : as a percentage of gross 
national product, rents were 3.5 per 
cent in i960 and 7.0 per cent in 1970. 
But higher productivity means that die 
land used for factories and offices and 
shopping might grow more slowly than 
the growth in the labour force. An out- 
of-town shopping centre, with a very 
hligh turnover to space ratio, could 
release 'the high street of shop-s for 
houses—or even indoor swimming 


pools. Demographic changes could 
result in a more even distribution of 
the population. 

So that although land is fixed, it is 
not as fixed as ail 'that for some pur¬ 
poses. In part, the growing proportion 
of national income going in rent is 
related -to the shortage not of die land 
but of the hardware built on it. The 
economic depression Ixrfore the war 
meant that buildings were not replaced 
as they should have been and the 
stock of offices was depleted even fur¬ 
ther by war destruction. The scarcity 
dement tin rents may come down, so 
that office rents will simply rise in line 
with inflation, or perhaps even less. 

The pressure of the demand for com¬ 
peting uses of land, in a free market 
system, means that the strongest get 
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Everything you 
need to know about 
real estate. 



Chartered Surveyors 


International real 
estate agents, 
development and 
investment consultants. 


J. L. W. have their own offices in London City & West End, Croydon, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Jersey, 
Dublin, Brussels, Rotterdam, Paris. Australia—Sydney, Canberra, Melbourne, 

Brisbane, Adelaide, Perth. New Zealand—Christchurch, Auckland. 
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Some people are a little 
worried when someone recommends a 
property bond. 

They tend to think of money 
being tied up in enormous buildings 
that may be difficult to sell. 

Not so with Property 
Growth Bonds. 

Just tell your 
clients that our 
purchasing policy is a 
little different. 

We tend to 
favour a certain size 
and type of property. 

The average-size offi< 
block and factory 
building. Because 
that’s the kind that is 
permanently in 


fice 



demand by the largest sector of 
the market. 

Very small and very large 
buildings don t appreciate so quickly 
because demand for them tends 
to fluctuate. 

It’s our type of property 
that tends to appreciate in market 

value just that little bit 
quicker because it is 
always sought after. 

It’s a policy 
that has certainly 
i paid off. 

< If you'd like 

to know more about 
Properly Growth Bonds, 
simply clip the coupon 
and we’ll send all the 
details. 


The property we buy 
makes us easier to sell. 


Property Growth Assurance Co Ltd 
Edward House, 73 Brook Street London W1Y1YE 
Telephone 01-499 4171 

Please send me full details of Property Growth Bonds 
Name _ 


Address 


Telephone No. 


PROPERTY GROWTH ASSURANCE | 

i____1 


The Property People 
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it. Society has tried to restrain market 
forces by planning consents, Which 
designate certain tracts of land for 
specific uses. But gross inequities 
remain. A new class of middle income 
poor has grown up in London, unable 
to buy a house and too well-off to 
get council accommodation. Such 
devices as the Land Commission and 
the Betterment Levy tried to reallo¬ 
cate land and the super-profits of 
development. The Labour government 
tried a simple ban of offices. A future 
government which is more diiigiste 
might decide to dismantle the market 
mechanism entirely (by nationalising 
land)*or partially (by creating disincen¬ 
tives for certain types of development 
like offices). Such a change—unthink¬ 
able under the present Government— 
might become thinkable in a decade. 

But for the time being the demand 
for offices in London is still creating 
rents which are too high for the liking 
of the Government. Mr Graham Page, 
the Minister for Local Government and 
Development, said in Parliament : 
London. There should be no restriction 
on the provision of modern office space 
in Dmdon to replace obsolete or out¬ 
worn premises or to satisfy the require¬ 
ments of businesses which can function 
properly only from London. More than 
that there needs to be a supply of new 
and modernised space to take advan¬ 
tage of new stimuli such as the entry 
into Europe. 

Presumably, the solution will be to 
get the GLG to l>ecome flexible enough 
to allow more central offices but in 
such a way as to avoid the danger of 
over-supply as is currently affecting 
Manhattan (where many office blocks 
cannot find tenants and where rents 
have actually fallen) Once Britain is 
in the common market, there will 
be an undoubted growth in demand by 

Pension funds want property 

Total net cash investment 


European banks, stockbrokers and com¬ 
panies for an office in the City or 
West End. This, in turn, will attract 
the Japanese and (even morel Ameri¬ 
cans to London town. 

The City 

Planning permission is granted by 
boroughs in consultation with the 
GLG. The Corporation of the City of 
London (the fancy name for the City’s 
borough) is widely believed to be 
pushing planning consents through at 
a rate of knots to use up its 
meagre allocation so that it can then 
go back and press for more. British 
Rail has got the go-ahead for 131,000 
square feet of offices above Blackfriars 
.station—which fits in with the objec¬ 
tive of letting some commuters step 
out of their trains and into lifts taking 
them to their desks. So the omens are 
fair for the redevelopment of the mas¬ 
sive space above and around Liverpool 
Street and Old Broad Street stations 
—though quite when is a question a 
lot of people that have bought sites 
around and about would dearly love 
to know. 

The area was once totally unfashion¬ 
able for any self-r r 3pecting City gent. 
But the areas of respectability have 
already spread to the north—and they 
may well spread to the east. If a 
development is big enough, and well- 
enough planned, a whole neighbour¬ 
hood can be transformed. Even London 
Wall, a triumph of brutal planning, 
has been a great success. The 
development of the brewery site in 
Chiswell Street, which Whitbread hopes 
to do with Trafalgar House Invest¬ 
ments, will extend the City farther 
north. The City Corporation is study¬ 
ing the Spitalfields market area, which 


is run down and seedy and could 
provide further expansion. 

Tht Thames-side ex-docks are in the 
process of transformation. On the right 
side of the river, Taylor Woodrow is 
turning the St Katharine’s Docks into 
one of those World Trade Centres, 
with hotels, flats and even a marina. 
Across the river, not far from where 
Christopher Wren rowed after a hard 
day’s work at the Cathedral, the Hay’s 
Wharf site will, if intelligently planned, 
overcome the reluctance of City based 
and bred men to regard Southwark as 
a prestigious place to work. The snag 
is that the combined office space 
desired by the Whitbread/Trafalgar 
and Hay’s Wharf schemes pre-empts 
a third of the GLG target for the 
whole of central London. Will they 
get it ? What effect will this addition 
to space have on the level of rents ? 

There are, in addition, a lot 
of big schemes planned for the heart of 
the City—Hanubros Bank along 
Bishopsgate, Palumbo Plaza opposite 
the Mansion House and the National 
Westminster Bank also in Bishopsgate. 
No one knows the answers. Rents have 
again started their upward swing and 
are back to over £10 a square foot 
for the newest and the best. In New 
York a similar quality of space would 
rent for £4 (including rates), in Paris 
£6 and Brussels £2^. Is the City worth 
four times as much as the Quartier 
Leopold ? 

Those who are prepared to by-pass 
the City, who reject the East End (in 
spite of the best salt beef restaurant in 
London), and who do not want to 
go to the surburbs might find a place 
in the shop-ridden West End and so 
make their secretaries happy—and their 
accountants too, as rents are in the 
£7 to £8 per square foot range. The 
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re-re-revised plans for Piccadilly are 
again going to he a focal point foi 
argument, and once Lady Dart* touth 
lias mulled over the future of the 
Covent Carden area (which takes in 
the host part of the Strand too) with 
the help of one of those vocal residents’ 
associations, which are springing up 
all over the place, then there will he 
more offices there too (as well as, 
according to some delightful rumours, 
a cherry orchard). The concept of 
really comprehensive development is 
gaining ground. The Grosvenor Estate, 
for example, lias had prepared a 
fascinating future plan for the whole 
of Mayfair and beyond, which cannot 
hut force the planning authority to 
define its own thinking more closely. 
One of the side effects of the plan is 
a pedestrian Oxford Street, which the 
Metropolitan Estate and Property 
Corporation is involved in helping to 
realise. 

Funds 

Rents are determined by the supply 
and demand for space. Property values 
are determined by the supply and 
demand for property as an investment. 
That, in turn is influenced by the 
future outlook for rents and the 
supply of money. 

Some investors have recently been 
prepared to buy completed properties 
on a yield of 5 per cent, or over per 
cent less than the return on gilt-edged 
securities. 'Hie relationship between 
the two is close. A pension fund wants 
a stream of income running into the 
future ; and it has to weigh up the 
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total security and liquidity of gilt-edged 
stocks, and the constant flow of interest 
they provide against the risk and illi¬ 
quidity of bricks -and mortar, which 
are likely to produce more income at 
each rent review. It also has to con¬ 
sider the rival attractions of equities 
as a hedge against inflation. The pen¬ 
sion funds and insurance companies 
did, it would appear, somewhat reduce 
their purchases of property in 1971 as 
the hull markets in both gilt-edged 
stocks and equities got under wav. 

But they have also found that the 
competition for properties has pushed 
yields above levels they reckon are 
justifiable. The growth in money sup¬ 
ply has put cash into the hands of 
other buyers, and the number of top 
rate investments has not kept pace with 
demand. 

In addition, the availability of money 
has given the developers more bargain¬ 
ing power. Whereas many in the past 
were forced to sell the properties to 
the institutions and lease them bark 
(so giving up a considerable proportion 
of the subsequent rent increases they 
were in turn charging the tenants), they 
are now able to negotiate better terms 
on such leaseback deals. Or, some¬ 
times, they can obtain straight fixed- 
interest loans without giving up a slice 
of the equity. Or they find the money 
from other sources, like the banks. 
There are two forms of leasebacks : 
one where the developer takes all die 
risks and gets a higher slice of the 
profits ; and the other where the insti¬ 
tution shares in the risk by splitting 
the profit according to some kind of 
formula. Between the two there are 
many variations, which the one 
in a stronger bargaining position can 
negotiate to his advantage. 

But yields are also influenced by 
fashion, and the phenomenal way the 
property bonds burst ’into prominence 
last year has had an influence greater 


than the sheer bulk of money (around 
£100111) they had to find a home for. 
The coincidence of bond fund adver¬ 
tisements on one page of the news¬ 
paper and the latest deal by a rising 
or risen property company on another 
has created the atmospherics of a bull 
market in property. 

Once interest rates rise again, so will 
yields. If this happens at a time when 
rents are on a plateau, the implications 
for the property bond funds could be 
serious. The way that they have been 
advertised has emphasised growth plus 
security, and the small investor is as 
much impressed by that promise as he 
is disillusioned by the failure of unit 
trusts to come up to his expectations. 
If growth does not, for a year, take 
place, if rents fall and/or yields rise, 
then the bondholder might sell. In any 
case, as funds of no matter what sort 
mature, a steady stream of redemp¬ 
tions will build up. A slump in sales 
meeting rising redemptions in an open- 
ended fund would, unless the fund has 
a cast-iron credit standby, force the 
fund to sell properties off into a market 
that would be in a bad shape. 

This gloomy prognosis might never 
happen—'but the Scott Committee, 
which is 'investigating property bond 
funds, will have to make recommenda¬ 
tions to guard against such an 
eventuality. Liquidity remains the 
main bugbear of property bond funds 
and some people are worried about the 
quality of the investments that some 
of the funds, especially the smaller 
ones, have been making. Unless there 
is a dramatic slump, top class property 
investments will always find a buyer— 
but some of the arnaiM shops in distant 
high streets will not, and however con¬ 
servatively the funds are valued, the 
basis of valuation is current market 
prices. So there is no real margin of 
safety for a slightly worse market in 
property. 
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Property 

Unhlkust 

(For Pension Fund and Charity Subscribers) 

specialises in partnerships with 
property developers and is seeking 
to acquire further first-class 
property investments 

Details should be sent to either of the Retained Surveyors 

Pepper Angliss & Yarwood Weatherall Green & Smith 
Edward House, 73 Brook Street, 22 Chancery Lane, 

London, W1Y2JB London, WC2A1LT 

or to the Managers 

Lazard Brothers & Co./Limited 

11 Old Broad Street, London, EC2P 2HT 
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Every time 1 mention 
front elevation, 
Hammersons think Pm 
talking about 
Salisbury Square 


For the record, Hammersons are developing 
a new office block in Salisbury Square 
with equally impressive front elevations to 
Salisbury Square and Whitefriars Street, 
London, E.C.4. It will be ready for 
occupation in 1973. Enquiries to: 


THE HAMMERSON GROUP OF COMPANIES, 
100 Park Lane, London, W.I, 

or Collier & Madge, 68 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
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GLC's office floorspace targets 



316-9 Estimates of office stock. 1971,m sqft 
|(-f 29*0} Floorspace targets for 1972 *76 ,m sq ft 
——— Notional boundary tor central area .no definite plan available 


CENTRAL AREA FLOORSPACE 
FOR 1972-76 OOOsqlt 

CITY OF LONDON.3500 

WtSTMINSTFR(pari).2000 

CAMUtN(p«rt). 2000 

iSLINGTONfpatl). 600 

HACKNEY(part). 600 

TOWER HAMLETS(pait). . 600 

SOUTHWAAK(pail).1400 

L ANISE THlpait).1200 

KENSINGTON AND 
CHtlSEAliiut) . 100 
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[’here is one fact about London that 
even the most ardent property 
developer dare not ignore: its 
economy has been declining, is declin¬ 
ing, and could decline much faster 
than even the haters of congestion 
want. 

In 1939 the residential population 
of Greater London was 8.5m. In 1961 
it was down to 8m and the Strategic 
Plan for the South East foresaw a 
population of between 7.1m and 7.3111 
by 1981. But, 10 years before that 
date, Londons population has already 
shrunk close 10 that figure. The 
employment situation is even worse. In 
the past five years, the number of jobs 
available has fallen by 10 per cent to 
4.1m, and the range of jobs available 
to the least mobile—-broadly those that 
live in council houses—has diminished. 

The reason for London’s much faster 
than expected contraction is the acute 
shortage of most categories of housing. 
The inflation in the cost of somewhere 
to live is driving people out of London. 
By definition, these men and women 
are the most mobile section of the 
community and the ones whose jobs 

This survey was written 
by David Gordon 


cannot be filled by ex-dockers or gas 
workers. The fall in population and the 
change in the composition of the popu¬ 
lation that stays behind could cause a 
serious imbalance in the regional 
economy of London which might in 
turn accentuate its decline. 

The art of guiding regional econo¬ 
mies is even less advanced than that 
of providing a reasonable standard of 
living for the country at large. The 
statistics are poor ; the tools for 
analysing the interaction between 
regional economies primitive ; and the 
weapons for implementing policy 
decisions totally inadequate. So it is 
inevitable that the strategy for London 
as spelt out in the Greater London 
Development Plan (the GLDP) has 
met with severe and penetrating 
criticism in the inquiry examining the 
GLDP—and oultside it. Most of the 
heat has been generated by tht pro¬ 
posals for the Ringway road systems— 
and much of the rest of the plan has 
been dismissed almost contemptuously. 

But the GLDP cannot be dismissed 
by property developers as lightly as 
that. The plan lays down a target for 
the increases in new office space foi the 
period to 1976. That target is 29m 
square feet for the whole area ; 12m 
for the central area (the City and bite 


of Westminster, Camden, Islington and 
the other boroughs bordering the 
centre), *jiu square feet for the other 
‘'inner*' boroughs, and the rest for 
the outer ones like Croydon, Hilling¬ 
don and Enfield. Where there is com* 
l>etition for development within an 
area, criteria are laid down to deter¬ 
mine priorities. Like it or not, these 
are the broad rules the GLC and the 
boroughs will be using to decide on 
planning applications. 

Developers will not like these rules. 
While each of them is convinced of the 
need for planning—for restrictions on 
supply enhance the landlord’s bargain¬ 
ing strength -with his tenants—each 
individual developer has splendid 
reasons for his particular project get¬ 
ting the go-ahead. There arc, however, 
excellent grounds for attacking the 
office-building philosophy of the GLDP 
-and it -is a shameful reflection of the 
lack of an intelligent self-interest by 
developers that so few of them 
bothered to go to the inquiry to put 
the case against it. 

The GLC settled on floor-space 
targets for implementing its employ¬ 
ment policy for the best and worst of 
reasons. Control of land use is the 
only effective economic weapon the 
GLC possesses—and will remain so 
until the central government works out 
a coherent national framework for 
regional authorities to operate in. The 
brief for the GLDP as stated in the 
1963 London Government Act is to 
“ lay down considerations of general 
policy with respect to the use of land.” 
Sensibly, the GLC interpreted tills 

Estate agents! 
Your philosopher's 
stone 

To transfer a paper asset into gold, 
people with really valuable property to 
sell must contact those in the market 
to buy. 

Every week. The Economist Property 
Pages (just before the papers first 
leading article) are read by an influen¬ 
tial, international audience of sub¬ 
stantial investors in commercial and 
private property; by many too who 
become involved in decisions affecting 
the location of their companies' pre¬ 
mises. 

Use The Economist to reach the buyers 
and sellers of important properties. 

This week on pages 10 and 11. 
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widely to mean setting “ broad policies 
and strategics for the future develop¬ 
ment of Ixmdon as a whole.*’ So the 
GLC looked at employment and popu¬ 
lation and economic movements, as 
well as roads and houses, to determine 
the policies needed “ to create a 
physical environment and a social and 
economic framework which will 
conserve and improve standards of life 
in London.*’ That sounds well—and the 
main threat to its achievement was 
in economic activity. 

So one objective of the plan is to 
cut the net annual population loss 
back from 75,000 a year. Another is 
to stimulate new employment to com¬ 
pensate for the losses “ particularly 
in manufacturing employment as 
yet another objective is to maintain a 
range of job opportunities. The notion 
that London is a burgeoning centre 
for the service industries and that these 
industries will provide jobs for all 
those displaced by the shutting down 
of factories, docks, distribution centres 
and the like has been dealt a 
sharp blow by GLC research. This 
shows that the decline in employment 
in the service trades as a whole was 
appreciably higher in London than 
elsewhere in Britain in recent years. 
The only sectors with a strong demand 
for labour are: insurance, banking, 
finance ; professional and scientific 
services ; and miscellaneous services. 
All of these require professional or 
clerical skills and office space—but 
the GI.C wants 'to divert employment 
to those "that have lost their jobs in 
warehousing, in furniture-making and 
the fur trade. 

But the GLC does not have the 
weapons to pursue a thorough-going 
employment policy. It can do some¬ 
thing about housing (there was a 
devastating critique of the GLC’s 
housing policies by Mr Christopher 
Holmes at the inquiry) and something 
about transport, both of which bear 
on employment—but its most impor¬ 
tant policy instrument for employment 
is the passive one of granting, or not, 
permission to build offices or factories. 
And even there it is circumscribed by 
the central government’s controls 
through office development permits 
and—currently a far more acute source 
of frustration—through industrial 
development certificates. The govern¬ 
ment is engaged in the kind of detailed 
scrutiny that should clearly be left to 
the local authority ; and it is doing so 
because it feels something should be 
done, but does not really know what. 

The lack of an adequate array of 
took for the policy the GLC rightly 


wishes to carry out, and the consequent 
reliance on the planning machinery to 
guide employment along the desired 
channels, should lie at the heart of the 
criticisms that the developers should 
level at the GLC. But there are other 
criticisms as well. As the chief dynamic 
of employment is found in the demand 
for the kind of office-based services that 
the City and the rest of London pro¬ 
vides, there is a strong case for 
encouraging office development, rather 
that the reverse. The method used for 
calculating the floorspace target is, in 


any case, somewhat primitive (see 
below). And even within the context of 
the stated targets, the actual granting 
of permissions needs to be speeded 
up. The table (page xvii) shows that 
the rate at which permissions have been 
granted is well below' the 8m square 
feet a year required to hit the target 
of 29m square feet of new office space 
by 197b. (And it is a long way behind 
the liberal rate at which the Depart¬ 
ment of the Environment is now grant¬ 
ing office development permits.) Fur¬ 
ther, the method of allocating office 


The GLC's target 


The Greater London Council has a 
precise idea of how much new office 
space it wants by 1976: 29m square 
feet, or roughly 10 per cent more 
than the existing office stock. As this 
number is the main constraint on 
office development in tin- region, it 
is worth examining how it was arrived 
at. Fhe assumptions and the calcula¬ 
tions are spelt out in a background 
paper (number B 452) for the Greater 
London Council Development Flan 
inquiry. 

The method is simple. Take the 
target of office employment in 197O 
and multiply it by the average space 
per employe** to get the total spare 
needed. Deduct the existing stock of 
office space —and the balance is the 
new office space needed. 

Number of office employees 
in 1976 1.610,000 

Average space per 
employee 216 sq ft 

Total space required 348m sq ft 
Existing stock in 1971 317m sq ft 

Extra space required 31m sq ft 

Provided from vacancies 2m sq ft 
New space needed 29m sq ft 

But the calculation is the only simple 
thing in the exercise. The basic target 
of employment has been formulated by 


extrapolating past trends (which might 
change) on the basis of scry pool 
statistical r\ideuce (so the trends might 
not be trends after all and m some 
major industiies (construe lion, trans¬ 
port and 1 omnninications' future 
demand is based on “ judgment." The 
industries wen* put into bo\ul groups 
of operatives (manual workers) office 
workers and others. Employment in 
offices is growing, but othet job 
opportunities are fading away, as this 
calc illation shows: 

000s 

1966 1976 

Operatives 794 620 

Office workers 1,535 1,610 

Others 2,096 1,857 

4,425 4,087 

The target figures for 197b air the 
result of adjusting past trends of the 
increase in the demand for labour b\ 
changes in the supply resulting ftorn 
GI.G housing policies and fiom 
improvements in the transportation of 
commuters. But the underlying growth 
in demand is less than that of supply, 
and there is a danger that the targets 
Yvill not he met, setting in motion a 
cycle of declining demand and falling 
income that could perpetuate itself. 
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Office 

Development Permits 

Total GLC area 

GLC planning 
permission 

1966 

3.5 

1.4 

2.0 

1967 

6.5 

2.8 

1.6 

1968 

8.4 

4.1 

2.4 

1969 

11.6 

6.9 

40 

1970 

19.9 

10.3 

4.9 

1971 

17.0* 

9.11 

5.0* 

* To 

September t To 

June 

t estimated 


space between the boroughs where 
demand is likely to exceed the detailed 
targets is bound to cause trouble and 
delay. Back in 1970 the GLC's senior 
planner for the central area, Mr 
Christopher Kirby, was asked at the 
inquiry how the allocation was going 
to be apportioned. He said : 

We have no guidelines. We do not have 
very murh idea of how you do resolve 
this particular question of allocation. We 
do not know, quite frankly, how we 
are going to come to a just and equitable 
solution. It imposes on us a necessity 
over and above the normal planning 
purpose to work with the boroughs. 
There are, now, some guidelines— 
six to be precise—which include : the 
i('.development of areas of poor layout 
or design ; provision of residential 
accommodation in conjunction with 
development; improvement of the 
public transport system ; and the pro¬ 
vision of small suites of offices. There 
arc; some small signs of more flexibility. 
Following the Hay’s Wharf scheme, 
and allied proposals for developing the 
waterfront, the allocation for South¬ 
wark has been increased by im square 
feet to 1.4m—but that is still not 
enough. Moreover, the revised version 
of the GLC’s written statement of the 
plan now has a new sentence in it 
recognising that 14 London, as a capital 
city and centre for international trade, 
must make its full contribution to 
national objectives arid in order to do 
so it must provide the necessary space, 
skills, communications and other ser¬ 
vices.” It would make a great deal of 
sense to increase the central area’s 
allocation at the expense of the other 
areas of London ; but in any case the 
GLC’s planning procedures will have 
to be speeded up just to cope with the 
existing targets. 



Moorgate ; valley of the Eurodolls 


Dealers and developers 


The largest property deal for several 
years was carried through by one of 
London’s smallest banks when Dalton, 
Barton, with a capital of about £4111, 
bought the elephantine Bush House in 
The Aldwych for itself and clients at a 
cost of £22m. Those who have ven¬ 
tured into the depths of Bush House 
to do a broadcast for the overseas ser¬ 
vice of the BBC or to get a cheap meal 
from the rather good canteen there 
might wonder why anyone should want 
to buy such a hideous monster, built 
by a North American, Mr Bush, in the 
1920s. When Mr Bush built his house 
there were no such things as plot ratios, 
garaging space and all the other res¬ 
trictions that limit the amount of office 
space developers can now put up. There 
is a lot of space in Bush House, and 
much of it is let at well below normal 
market rents. The sums that could arise 
from redevelopment are mouth¬ 
watering. Once modernised, the 360,000 
square feet could be let at over £6 per 
square foot, increasing the rental in¬ 
come from the current £700,000 per 
annum to £2.3m by 1980. By then, the 
building will probably be worth £37m, 
leaving a profit, before modernisation 
costs, of about £i5in—although, of 
course, the purchasers having bought 
the property on a yield of 3 per cent, 
will be losing the difference between 
that and the cost of financing the 
purchase in the interim. One could 
reasonably ask the vendors, the Repre¬ 
sentative Body of the Church of Wales, 
why it did not go in for redevelopment 
itself. The Church of England, with the 
help of Jevish property entrepreneurs, 
long ago saw the benefits of getting a 
continuing slice of Mammon’s property 
cake for its clergy. 

One would have thought that by 
now most people had woken up to the 
potential of property. Even the dullest 
of industrial companies should have 
worked out the property development 
possibilities of its sites and offices— 


though many sold their birthright in the 
years of credit squeezes hv selling their 
long leaseholds or freeholds to the insti¬ 
tutions and then renting the office space 
back. Often thev had no choice, but 
many of them seemed to believe that 
property was such a different business 
that it should be left ro the specialists 
to exploit. This attitude is reprehen¬ 
sible. While the property illusion lasts, 
shareholders should get their cut of 
it. Companies too dull to think about 
their property will find themselves 
bought out by the growing number of 
latter-day Charles ("lores who are 
nosing around looking for cheap sites 
hidden in the balance sheets of trading 
companies. 

But property development is far more 
tricky than it looks. The developer has 
to have a special kind of skill and flair : 
an eye for seeing a shopping centre 
where the untrained observer sees a 
disused warehouse ; a talent for getting 
as much finance as possible out of the 
institutions without parting with much 
of the equity; and, lastly, a knowledge 
of planning law and real estate 
practices. He has to orchestrate a team 
of lawyers, planners, architects, 
builders and estate agents and nurse 
the project through the .several years 
it might take to mature. 

So the manufacturing company 
which thinks it is sitting on a fiold 
mine may well find it difficult to do 
the mining. Those that have* the flair 
tend to be running their own property 
companies and will only help out for 
a large slice of the cake. Estate agents, 
especially the large ones with project 
development departments, ran help— 
but there is always bound to be some 
dilution of enthusiasm if the people 
running the development do not have 
an interest in its equity. 

Firms of e.siate agents fall into two 
categories : those that, are entirely inde¬ 
pendent and those that are linked with 
property companies. Into the first cate- 
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gory come the large firms like Edward 
Erdman, Jones Lang Wootton, Healey 
and Baker, Richard Ellis and into the 
second come D and J Levy (Mr Joe 
Levy is a director of Stock Con¬ 
version and Investment Trust), Hamp¬ 
tons (owned by Trafalgar House Invest¬ 
ments), and Conrad Ritblat (owned by 
British Land, and where the senior 
partner, Mr John Ritblat, is the chair¬ 
man of British Land). 

The estate agents-cum-property 
developers keep both sides of their 
business separate, but they admit that 
the contacts, clients and propositions 
that come in through one door may go 
out through the other. There is nothing 
much wrong with this arrangement so 
long as the clients are quite certain 
what the picture is, as they are almost 
hound to. The entrepreneurial estate 
agent gets his satisfaction out of putting 
two and two together to make eight 
while the professional gets the same 
sort of job satisfaction as a lawyer or 
accountant does. Since estate agents 
now know so much about finance, 
about what other people are doing and 
about the arithmetic of investment 
(many run the property portfolios of 
the institutions), the temptation to 
become entrepreneurs as well is very 
strong. 

Nominally, estate agents have to be 
partnerships, but since there are ways 
round this which allow the partnership 
to he owned by a corporation, the most 
honest thing is for the Royal Institute 
of Chartered Surveyors to allow them 
to become limited companies and define 
precisely the relationship with associ¬ 
ated property companies. Then every¬ 
one would know where they stand. 

The new boys 

The most spectacular movement into 
the capital gains end of the property 
business was made by Mr John Ritblat, 
who was encouraged by Sir Maxwell 
Joseph to sell the partnership to Union 
Properties and run the company. Union 
was merged with British Land and two 
further acquisitions created the ninth 
largest property company (by market 
capitalisation) in Britain. The com¬ 
pany’s rapid progress has delighted 
shareholders—and confused investment 
analysts who cannot quite understand 
how the company is making any 
profits. The reversionary income of 
which Mr Ritblat is so fond (the 
increase in rents when the leases fall 
in) is yet to come, and in the interim 
he seems to be relying on dealing 
profits and the profits of the partner¬ 
ship. The big bonanza is expected from 
Plantation House, that giant block in 
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The property share market has risen by 45 times since the beginning of 1967. twice 
as much as the Financial Times-Actuaries all-share index. In 1971 it dumbfounded the 
experts, who did not believe the boom could continue, and today it is still going up. 
The dividend yield, a more 1.85%, is treated by investors as an irrelevancy, they are 
hooked on the underlying asset valuations. Of course property dividends will be 
boosted by the proposed corporation tax changes—which helps those companies which 
distribute up to the hilt, but all of that and a bit more has long been discounted. 

Land Securities and investment Trust, the biggest and most solid of the companies, 
is looking the cheapest. Its image has suffered as chairman. Sir Harold Samuel, avoids 
the limelight that many of his newer confreres seek, and the company is often regarded 
as conservative and undynamic. But it offers the best value for money. MEPC has 
recently undergone a radical re-rating; and the market has swallowed its practice of 
valuing developments still in the pipeline as if they were completed and let without any 
hesitation. But the developments are there, and will no doubt pay off—but the MEPC 
shares are fully valued. Town and City is another company with a large (£150m) 
development programme, which the Prudential Assurance is largely financing. St Martins 
continues to look dull. It has nene of the glitter of Star now without the over-dynamic 
Mr Robert Potel but better organised to exploit the many good things he initiated. 

Hammerson, as the yield demonsirates, goes after capital growth and its geographic¬ 
ally broad development portfolio is exceptionally high-geared : a rise of a third in 
gross assets will double the assets per share. A good share, but not for the nervous. 
Oniy half Capital and Counties' portfolio is in offices, and it also does housebuilding 
and construction, and has some developments in hand which will probably result in a 
loss before transfers from reserves (interest payments on work in progress is effectively 
extracted from the profit and loss accounts of most property companies). 

Slough Estates is the expert on industrial estates, is loW-geared, but indexes rents 
annually to inflation ; thus a good steady hedge, but no great leaps of growth should 
be expected British Land is new and exciting , Stock Conversion is old and exciting, 
and may pick up if the Piccadilly scheme goes ahead; Central and District is also run 
by old hands at the property game who still have a few tricks up their sleeve, but 
the old-timers at Great Portland only have arms there Bernard Sunley should not 
really be in the table as it is half a construction company, but it looks quite inexpen¬ 
sive. London City and Westcliffe is in unfashionable residential properties, whereas 
Amalgamated Investment and Property is in everything that is fashionable, and is 
looking dear. Trafalgar House Investments is missing because it has successfully diversi¬ 
fied into other industries from the capital base established by property. In all, the 
advice for potential investors is: be very cautious about property shares and consult 
the experts like brokers Rowe Rudd, Reade-Hurst Brown and Quilter Hilton, Goodison. 



Market 

Asset 

Current 

Discount 

Dividend 


Capitalisation 

Value* 

Price 

on assets t 

Yield 


Cm 

P 

P 

% 

7 . 

Land Securities 

282.6 

289 

198J 

- 31.3 

2.2 

Metropolitan Est & Prop 

247.7 

196 

258 

+ 31.6 

2.0 

Town & City 

108.6 

138 

134} 

“ 2.5 

1.9 

St Martins 

95.1 

167 

204 

-1 22.2 

1.4 

Star (GB) 

92.2 

430 

315 

26 7 

1.7 

Hammerson 

90.5 

330 

585 

4- 77.3 

1.1 

Capital & Counties 

76.8 

96 

130 

4 - 35.4 

2.0 

Slough Estates 

65.1 

68 

108 

4 - 58.8 

2.5 

British Land 

65.0 

121 

152 

- 25.6 

1.8 

Stock Conversion 

59.4 

613 

795 

i 29.7 

0.8 

Central & District 

53.9 

172 

238 

4 38.4 

2.0 

Great Portland 

52.2 

250 

297 

4 18.8 

2.0 

Bernard Sunley 

41.7 

263 

267 

4 - 1.5 

1,8 

London City & Westcliffe 

39.2 

35 

73 

+108.6 

2.1 

Amal Invest & Property 

38.4 

333 

375 

-1- 12.6 

1,6 

*Rowe Rudd Estimates iUndihtad discount l + oremium J on estimated 

net asset values 
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Mincing Lane which is to be centre, all 600,000 square feet of which 
modernised (releasing even more space) were bought for £iom. 
so that when the leases fall in the rents Another of the property names to hit 
can be bumped up to produce an the headlines in the past few months is 
income from the property of closer to Sterling Land, run by a team of four, 
£3111 than the £im at present coming one of whose members, again, is an 
in. As an estate agent, Mr Ritblat is active estate agent, Mr Stuart Lipton. 
well aware of how to get every ounce This is one of several property com- 
of profit from a building; and as a panies to which Mr Jim Slater has lent 
financier he can see how to split his name, with a consequent miraculous 
Plantation House into separate units effect for the share price. What Slater 
which could lie individually sold off Walker reckons to have done is to speed 
or mortgaged. 'The same approach will up the natural forces of growth by 
no doubt be applied at the Croydon several years hy nurturing the company 

Bonds in disguise 


The closest tiling to a property bond 
hind in the United States is a Real 
Estate Investment Trust (REIT). There 
are in all about I2n REITs, with total 
assets over $6 billion (of which $4 
billion came in during the last two 
years) and institutions like the Chase 
Manhattan Rank and Connecticut 
General Life Insurance have sponsored 
their own REITs. When Wall Street 
tumbled, investors turned with enthu¬ 
siasm to a form of sa\ings which offered 
high income and the prospect of some 
capital grow'th. 

REITs invest in (a) short-term 
construction and development loans, 
(bj long-term mortgages, (c) property, 
or fd a combination of all three. Mort¬ 
gage buyers often obtain an “ equity 
kicker in the form of options or a 
share-of-rcntals airangemcnt, but even 
so REITs are far closer to specialised 
property banks than to real estate 
funds as these arc understood in Britain. 

They were first authorised <111 i960 
by federal legislation designed to boost 
the supply of mortgage capital. A mini¬ 
mum ol 73 per cent of (heir assets must 
be in loans or property and 90 per 
cent of the inenmr must be passed on 
to shareholders. In such circumstances 
they are exempt lrom paying federal 
income taxes, which enables them to 
offer shareholders an unusually high 
dividend yield of 7 or 8 per rent This 
is the attraction for ’investors, rather 
than the possibility of a capital gain 
when the properties arc sold and, 
indeed, REITs are not allowed to value 
their properties other than at cost. 
Those REITs that hold mortgaged 
properties get ail increase in their 
equity value as the mortgages are paid 
off, and the American practice is to do 
so annually. 

Many REITg invest solely in short 
term loans, and with ail of them their 
equity capital is geared up by their own 
borrowings. So their success is largely 
determined by their ability to maintain 
a wide spread between the cost of 
borrowed money and the return 
obtained from it. As elosed-ended funds, 
f, (unlike offshore property funds) their 


share price is determined in the stock 
market by expc.ctations of future 
earnings far more than by considera¬ 
tions of the “ value ” of the underlying 
properties—if they have any. The 
enthusiastic projections of underwriters 
(the shares and debt of $1.4 billion 
raised in 1971 by REITs account for 
fully 16 per cent of all underwritings) 
have not been borne out, but as a 
whole their performance is often very 
creditable. 

But the market values of trust shares 
have not risen accordingly. The 
difficulty seems to be that stock market 
investors will not bid up the trusts* 
share prices ((hereby lowering theii 
yields) because they have some¬ 
how been led to expect, from the 
REITs, a miraculous contradiction in 
(erms : i high-yield growth stock. 

Unhappily for the optimists, the 
perpetual-motion upward cycle has 
been prevented by several factors. First, 
the well-publicised failure of one of the 
largest trusts, Continental Mortgage 
Investors, to show' the expected increase 
in earnings in 1971 led to a lot of sales 
of shares in REITs in December, from 
which even the more successful trusts 
have not yet fully recovered. Second, 
the proliferation of numbers of trusts, 
while probably irrelevant to their 
operations (since they are only a tiny 
part of the vast real estate financing 
field), has prevented investors’ demand 
from being concentrated on single 
issues. Third, the variety of different 
kinds of companies, and the complica¬ 
tions in their capital structures 
resulting from the widespread use of 
warrants and convertible debentures, 
has made evaluation and comparison 
of individual issues difficult. 

REITs are clearly an important new' 
addition to the money markets, offering 
flexibility to their sponsors, high yields 
to investors and a new' source of money 
for the construction and real estate 
industry. But at least until they have 
longer records of results and are better 
understood, their shares on Wall 
Street arc likely to continue to act like 
bonds in disguise. 


with cash and know-how. Slater, 
Walker also has major stakes in Corn¬ 
wall Properties and Argyle Securities, 
which, with share prices unrelated to 
anything except expectations, provide 
excellent currency for takeover bids, 
and it has its own property portfolio of 
around £25111. 

Another company, Sterling Guaran¬ 
tee Trust, is rather special. It thinks of 
itself as a financial group with strong 
line management, capable of moving 
into badly run operating companies, 
and turning that side of things round, 
while finding the best way of exploiting 
the property assets. Since companies 
with a poor trading record tend to sell 
cheap, the property they own can be 
got hold of much cheaper than if it was 
bought in the property market. The 
company has a more relaxed 
atmosphere about it than some of the 
dashing go-go companies around. 
Sterling Guarantee’s major success to 
date has been the takeover of 
Gamages, and much is expected from 
the stakes it has recently acquired in 
Earls Court and Olympia. 

Yet another company continually in 
the news is Amalgamated Investment 
Properties, which is run by Mr Gabriel 
Harrison. lie has a great talent for 
buying property, but, so far, he seems 
better at buying than at anything else. 
He is closely associated with Mr 
Michael Rivkin, who is helping Hay’s 
Wharf to develop some of its 30 acres 
along the river (for an as yet unknown 
slice of the profit). These are some of 
the new men of property. On the whole 
they are young, and their youth invites 
scepticism. The question is whether thev 
will be able to survive if the bull 
market in property comes to an end. 
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HOW TO TURN 
£ 50/300 

INTO 

mmofMo. 

Do what we did. 

We took over a handful of properties worth a 
mere £50,000, no dividend for 17 years, no money 
and no staff. 

That was 20 years ago. Today Capital & Coun¬ 
ties is amongst the biggest property companies in 
the world. 

At the moment, our assets are well over £120 
million. And in the next few years we hope to add 
another £100 million to that. 

Apart from our citadel in the United Kingdom, 
we also operate in three of the world’s most impor¬ 
tant growth areas, Singapore, Europe and Australia 
(which in 18 months has become our largest over¬ 
seas investment). 

Capital & Counties has made a lot out of a little. 

And we intend to turn a lot into a lot more. 

<2J3£ 

Capital & Counties 

a developing property company 
St. Andrew’s House, 40 Broadway, London SW1.01-8397878 
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Take Advantage of Us 

Our clients have money. 

We advise them on property matters. 

Together we are interested in 
property development and 
investment. You can take 
advantage of us both by 
contracting J B Murphy or 
PJ Stowers. 



01-9301090 


ADP can place you 
in two very good situations... 


The International 
Trading Estate, 
Hayes, Middlesex 

This is conveniently sited close to Heathrow 
Airport and the M4. New warehouses and 
factories are under construction for occupiers 
requiring over 50,000 square feet. 


The Mitcham 
Industrial Estate, 
Streatham Road, 
Mitcham, London 

At the focal point of South London and only 
9 miles from the West End this development 
comprises approximately 340,000 square feet 
of new and refurbished factory and warehouse 
units, now available for letting. 


Details from 

Amalgamated Investment & Property Co Limited 

9-10 Grafton Street, London W1X 4DA. Telephone: 01-499 0432. Telex: 24441. 
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HQ Europe 

There are two types of foreign businessmen on the continent of Europe. 
Those who like Paris, and those who cannot stand it. Those that cannot 
stand Paris tend to go to Brussels, because of the ganglia of bureaucracies 
and communications, or to Amsterdam because it is so nice, or to Frankfurt 
or Dusseldorf because they have to. They would go to Switzerland, except 
they would have to spend all their working time outside Switzerland. 
Italy is a non-starter. In all the major European cities the service industries 
are growing, and the offices and hotels to service the service industries. 
There is plenty of scope for future development, particularly in Paris 
and Brussels. 

I loved Paris 


The Paris of many people’s spring¬ 
time is changing fast. Place de l’Etoile 
is now Place Charles de Gaulle. Look¬ 
ing down the Champs-Elysees from 
it, every other building seems to he 
yet another glossy car showroom. Two 
huge buildings which should never 
have been built because they are 
totally out of scale with their 
surroundings crop up in most Parisian 
panoramas. The new Faculte des 
Sciences skyscraper in the Quartier 
Latin is one, and the Tour Maine- 
Montparnasse, rising fast to 60 storeys, 
is another. More through-roads are 
encroaching on the banks of the Seine, 
taking the world’s most individualistic 
drivers to one of the innumerable 
underground car parks that have been 
constructed for their benefit. The 
Boulevard Peripherique ring road has 
been driven through the outskirts of the 
Bois de Boulogne, though in a triumph 
of environmental engineering, it goes 
underneath the Lac Sup6rieur. They 
have even painted the Eiffel Tower 
a different colour. 

Paris is far from being a boom 
town for property developers, in spite 
of all the cranes and building sites 
and notices advertising new apartments 
11 de grand standing.” Property people 
of all sorts are now under a cloud 
following the “ scandale ” of the 
Guarantie Fonciere. This is quite un¬ 
fair. The swindle was a simple financial 
one. Investors were guaranteed a 10 
per cent return—and the promoters 
used new money subscribed to pay it 
out. The properties were bought from 
associated companies at inflated prices 
which could not possibly have given 
a 10 per cent return to anyone. 
Inevitably, the pyramid collapsed. But 
in the minds of many, property develop¬ 
ment is once again associated—as it 
always used to be in France- with 
the murkier side of business. Which is 
one reason why the impeccable 


gentlemen from Britain are now being 
sought after by French promoters who 
need a name and a balance sheet and 
finance behind them. 

The promoters 

The process of raising property finance 
in France has a great deal in common 
with film finance. At the centre of 
things is the promoter who has an 
option on the property (same argot 
in both fields) and bustles around to 
find a backer w!*o will take all the 
risk and give him as big a slice of 
the profits as he can negotiate. He 
juggles with the site, the planning per¬ 
mission and the money. If the scheme 
works (the movie makes money), his 
credibility rises and he finds it easier 
the next time. If it flops, the banks 
carry the candle and he pushes off 
to Lyons or Marseilles to try his luck 
again. 

The postwar property pioneers in 
London were also speculators. But the 
difference was the availability of long¬ 
term finance in Britain, at that stage 
provided without an equity stake by 
the insurance companies and pension 
funds. They would lend a high per¬ 
centage against the investment valua¬ 
tion of their security, the completed 
building—a sum large enough to pay 
for the site and the construction costs. 
In France buildings are traditionally 
valued at cost (though this is changing), 
and no one will provide long-term 
finance. The insurance companies buy 
property outright. The banks, if they 
can be persuaded to lend longer than 
10 years, demand capital repayments 
from the outset. Thus the common 
form of financing is to go to a 
specialised property bank to get the 
medium term money, and to sell the 
apartments, or shops* or offices or 
factories off to the occupiers—or the 
institutions. This property trading 
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activity is certainly lucrative. Buildings 
which yield u-13 per cent on com¬ 
pletion (this is the net rents as a 
percentage of the site and building 
costs) arc sold by the developers to the 
institutions on yields of 9-11 per cent. 
For example, a building which costs 
£im and is rented out for £130,000 
can be sold to an institution for £1.301. 
This makes the developer 30 per 
cent on his money, and a much higher 
return on the actual equity he will 
have put up. Usually he will find a 
quarter of the equity himself and so, 
with luck, he doubles his money, 
though he will I make Jess if 
he sells before completion—and 
many do. The eventual landlord has 
his rental income indexed to the cost 
of living, giving him a guaranteed 
hedge against inflation. 

The financiers 

One of the leading private property 
organisations in Fiance is the Im- 
inobiliere-Constructions do Paris group 
(ICP), founded in 1926 by the Blum 
and Weil families. The 30 companies 
in the group (whose initials make up 
such slavic-sou riding mnemonics as 
Gofimeg, Sefimeg, Ufirneg, Silic and 
Sofap) basically do two things: promo¬ 
tion and financing. They are separately 
constituted to take advantage of 
the various types of institutions for 
which the government provides fiscal 
incentives to promote real estate 
developments of one sort or another. 
The main institutions are : 

Socu'tes A'economic rnixte. These 
have private shareholders, who provide 
the property development expertise 
and some of the finance, and public 



.* vieux Paris 


La Region Parisienne 


shareholders such as government 
agencies or local authorities who pro¬ 
vide the muscle to purchase the land 
compulsorily. They are mostly con¬ 
cerned with urban renewal and com¬ 
prehensive suburban development. La 
Defense and Montparnasse are two 
examples. 

Sociites immobilizes d’investissc - 
ment. These are also designed to 
encourage the provision of flats and 
houses for rental, but in them the 
local authorities do not participate. 
Shareholders get part of their dividends 
exempt from tax. 

Societes immobilizes pour le com - 
mercc et Vindustrie (Sicomi). These 
institutions buy offices and factories 
and rent them out. They also sell them 
on hire purchase, an arrangement 
confusingly dubbed with the Anglo- 
Saxon term “ leasing.” They are 
usually run by a bank on behalf of a 
pool of other banks. ICP’s Sicomi 
developed the rather beautiful factories 
on the way out of Orly airport—so 
beautiful in fact that they are used as 
offices. Again, part of the dividend is 


tax free ; Bo per cent of the profits 
has to be distributed. 

The money-lending side of ICP’s 
activities is handled through the 
Banque de la Construction et des 
Travaux Publics (BGT). It has £26om 
out on loan, a half in mortgages to 
home buyers and a third in loans to 
promoters. The loans are generally for 
under five years. The BCT says that the 
property developers do not want to 
borrow for longer as they have little 
interest in staying in as investors. They 
simply want to tide themselves over 
until one of the Sicomis or insurance 
companies buys them out. But the 
British developers are asking the BCT 
for long-term money and the BCf is 
gradually and grudgingly extending 
the length of its loans to them. Since 
the current, perhaps temporary, regula¬ 
tions of the Banque de France prevent 
money being brought in from abroad 
for property investment, all the finance 
has to be raised locally (for the Banque 
de France does not want any more 
sterling or dollars raised in the Euro¬ 
dollar market in its reserves) with the 
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New purchases and commitments since 
October have increased by over £30million. 
British Land will make immediate decisions 
to invest similarly substantial funds in: 

• FIRST CLASS INVESTMENTS 

• REVERSIONARY INVESTMENTS 

• SITES FOR DEVELOPMENT 

• BRIDGING FINANCE 

• FINANCE FOR DEVELOPMENT 

®fje lanb Company luiuteb 

53 GROSVENOR STREET, LONDON W1 OHA Tel: 01-499 9114 
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In Boulogne-sur-Mer, France 


2 1/2 hours by tram from Pans 
35 minutes from England by Hovercraft 
A development by the Soci6t6 Civile 
pour ('Implantation de Bfitiment Industrie! 
(SCIBI BOULOGNE) 


Your factory is already built 
in the industrial estate 


THE SETTING 
A 135-acre industrial aetata 

with full toad facilities beside other 
British firms already installed 
In an urban area with more than 
100,000 inhabitants and near a large 
port, for freight, fishing and passenger 
traffic (2nd largest m France) 


Purchase of factory facilitated by 
15-yaar credit at 8 % net 
Boulogne enables manufacturers 
setting up plants there to obtain an 
industrial davalopmant grant of 
up to 25 % of total investment costs 
(site, buildmg, equipment). 


YOUR FACTORY 

Standardized constiuction, using 
up-to-date, well-proven techniques 
1,600 sq m of covered floorspace on a 
6,220 sq m site, allowing it to be 
doubled in area if necessary 
50 m frontage on the mam road 
across the industrial estate 
Private car-parks provided 


OUTSTANDING 

FINANCIAL TERMS 

Firm fixed price 1 964.000 franca 

batore tax 

falant and site), with rec*eimable addi¬ 
tional tax n» 221,000 francs. 


I For further details, and to obtatn technical 
1 data apply to 

L/qprec M Philippe 
bis, av. Bosquet 
l 75 - PARIS T 

T6I 551.49.29 

Name:___ 


Function ■__ Firm _ 1 

Address:_Tel.:_ 


In France 
30 km from Paris 

(KX000.000 inhabitants) 

The industrial, 
warehouse and 
office areas 
of the new town 
of Cergy Pontoise 
are now complete 
for operation. 

<M‘. 'If,11 II' . 'L 



This estate, developed according to the « schema directeur 
d’amenugemontde la Region Parisienne is completely equip¬ 
ped and offers opportunity for immediate revenue : 

- In the neighbourhood of the new town of Cergy-Pontoise, 
whore the Prefecture and several public administrations are 
already installed and where the communal services and ame¬ 
nities now being built will allow to accomodate 300.000 inha¬ 
bitants. 

- Easy access to and from Paris and direct communication 
with the new business center of La Defense (9 mn by aerotrain), 
Cergy-Ponloise will also be connected to the new international 
(airport of Roissy-en-Franre which, in 1973, will allow, with su¬ 
personic flights, ultra-rapid connections wilh all international 
metropolis. 

- Administrative proceedingsaresimplified,quicklyand easily 
with thesupportof the cEtablissomenl Pub , icd’Amer»agement». 

- A squure meter of land (building ratio 60 %), totally equip¬ 
ped, including fee and oil taxes, is sold from fr.80. (S 14,50). 

Many international Companies have already chosen Cergy- 
Pontoise to settle in France (for example : Ericsson, Johnson, 
Sagem, Jaeger, Usinor... I 

If you wish to receive complete information, please write to: 



Vim N0UVELLE DE CERGY-PONTOISE 

Etablissement public d’amenagement 
BP 47 - Pontoise 95 - T6l6phone 464 23-93 


TED BATES 
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British parent company putting up a 
guarantee of eventual repayment. 

Recently the BCT participated for 
the first time ever in a loan to a British 
company covering the whole cost of 
site acquisition and building for a 
period of seven years. Only 30 per cent 
of it was guaranteed by the parent 
company, the rest being secured on the 
property. However, the BCT would 
not have taken part in this loan unless 
a local British bank had not taken part 
as well. There are now faint signs of an 
embryonic long-term mortgage market 
in France, and the specialist banks like 
the BCT will be organising it. The 
BCT already organises consortia to 
participate in schemes. The other main 
ones are Compagnie Bancaire, 
associated with the Banque de Paris 
et des Pays-Bas (Paribas), and I.a 
Hcnin, the subsidiary of the Compagnie 
Financierc de Suez. The Credit 
Lyonnais and the Societe Cenerale 
are also active property lenders. 
Barclays Bank now does medium-term 
financing^ and the Societe Financierc 
Europeenne, the medium- and long¬ 
term credit bank group of a numbei 
of big banks including Barclays, Bank 
of America, Dresdner Bank and the 
Banque National de Paris, is getting 
more interested in property finance. 
The money is there ; but the French 
hanks and the insurance companies 
have to he persuaded to lend it. 

The banks and financial institutions 
suffer from pervasive and deadening 
government control and influence. This 
reinforces the native French belief that 
everyone is on the fiddle and money 
should be kept liquid and stacked 
under the bed or in a Swiss bank 
account. Similarly the French stock 
market is a dead durk and even deader 
for property companies that might want 
to raise long-term capital. However, if 
foreign hanks and institutions are 
allowed to operate freely in France, 
things might change. There is talk of a 
massive development to be organised 
by a British property company and 
backed by British institutions. These 
could, perhaps, borrow medium term 
on the Eurodollar market (once foreign 
exchange restrictions are lifted) and, in 
five years* time, refund the borrowings 
with long-term money transferred from 
London. The influence of the British 
insurance companies might also push 
the investment yields on completed 
developments down closer to British 
levels. 

Permits 

Office permits in Paris have become 
very tight in the past year. The govern¬ 



Cars in—fishermen out 


ment is now firmly committed to a 
national planning policy whose broad 
strategy is worked out by a small but 
high-powered agency, La Delegation a 
L’Amenagcment du Territoirc et a 
r Action Regionale (Datar), directly 
responsible to the prime minister’s 
office. The aims of the policy, as 
elaborated by M. Chaban-Delmas in a 
recent speech are : 

(a) To prevent saturation growth in 
the Paris region ; to stem the growth 
of population ; and to move inessen¬ 
tial activities outside the region. 

(b) To discourage the fast-growing 
sendee industries (responsible for 
1.4 m of the 1.7m new jobs which will 
have been created in the 10 years to 
1975) from settling in Paris bv ensur¬ 
ing that they grow in areas where agri¬ 
culture and mining is on the decline. 

To do this, Paris is to be squeezed 
and the regions made more attractive. 


In Paris the annual total of new con¬ 
struction licences is tc be limited to 6£m 
square feet ; priority will be given to 
the new towns outside the central area 
and to the poorer eastern section of 
Paris ; and any development in the 
Paris region will have to have a strong 
justification for being there. The 
regions are to he given far more fiscal 
and financial help. 

That is the theory. In practice there 
will be much “ derogation "—or bend¬ 
ing of the rules, the well-known method 
which the lower echelons of the bureau¬ 
cracy use to cope with the precise and 
intellectually coherent and often un¬ 
workable directives of the top civil* 
servants. 

But the policy is biting. The Paris 
region planning authority, consisting 
of Paris and the adjoining seven pre- 
feetu res, has reduced the number of 
new towns planned from nine to five! 
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under pressure from Datar. Within 
the region it is being very tough on 
office planning applications in the cen¬ 
tral area, especially the business districts 
of the eighth and ninth arrondissements. 
In general it is pushing the new towns 
and the eastern part of Paris. Datar is 
trying to cut the expansion of the mas¬ 
sive La Defense office developments 
(already amounting to 5m square feet) 
as, once again, it favours the western 
parts of Paris—the bits stretching back 
from the Champs-EIys6es, and the 
‘favoured residential 16th arrondisse- 
ment and from the exclusive suburb of 
Neuilly. 

There are three control techniques. 
.Office licences (“ agrements ”) arc 
granted by a decentralisation commit¬ 
tee on which there are representatives 
of Datar and the Paris region, and the 
applicant usually has to name a tenant 
for an office building. Then there is 
planning permission. And, lastly, there 
is a development tax (“ redevance ”) of 
£3 per square foot overall, which is 
reduced to £1.50 in places where' 
urban renewal is needed and to nothing 
in the new towns. It is payable a year 
after planning permission is granted. 

If the experience of the Labour 
government’s ban on office develop¬ 
ment in London is anything to go by, 
restrictions of supply in places where 
there is a natural demand pushes up 
the rents in the popular spots and 
transforms the prospects for previously 
unfavoured districts. This is already 
happening in Paris. 

The sites 

The most sought-after area for offices 
in Paris is around the Champs-Elysees. 
Rents are in the £6-£8 range per 
square foot and will go higher. There 
is a fair amount of construction under¬ 
way, and the Intra Bank site next to 
Le Figaro with part planning permis¬ 
sion for 200,000 square feet of offices 
is up for grabs (and lias been on the 
point of being sold for four years), but 
the chances of new permits being 
granted in that area are slim. The 
same goes for the other main business 
area around the Bourse and the Opera. 

So where should the developers aim? 
There is always the off-chance of get¬ 
ting permission in these areas for a 
small building if the developer can 
produce a firm tenant. One or two 
British companies have not been in the 
past above getting their friends in 
London to write to the Parisian authori¬ 
ties saying that space in such and such 
a location is absolutely vital. The 
British have gone for small blocks so 
(Continued on page 32) 


Tour Maine-Montparnasse 


1 ’he Eiffel Tower is still the tallest 
building in Paris—but only just. The 
Tour Maine-Montparnasse will be 656 
feet high ; the Eiffel Tower is 906 feet. 
The man now responsible for it, 
M. Jean-Claude Aaron, is not guilty of 
understatement when he says 11 it is 
not just an office block—it is a 
monument ”—a monument against 
which many Parisians are now, far too 
late in the day, protesting. M, Louis 
Vallon, a deputy for Paris, recently 
called for construction of the tower to 
be halted : "It is going to dominate 
the whole of Paris and crush the most 
outstanding buildings of our capital 
with its mass.” Too true—and too 
late. 

The development plan for the area 
around the Garc Montparnasse was 
concocted in 1958 by the Soctfttf 
Nationale des Chemins dc Fer Fran^ais 
(SNCF) and the City of Paris. The 
SNCF needed a new station, and Paris 
thought it would be a good idea to 
provide employment for the commuters 
right there. So a soci&e d’econornic 
mixtc was set up, and the plans for a 
huge office complex were shown to 
the public in 1961. The voices of 
dissent, if there were any, proved 
ineffective. 

The 1m square feet of office blocks 
bordering the station platform, massive 
and hideous, are completed and let. But 



It's big—which ever way you look 


the tower was much more of a problem. 
An American, Mr Wylie Tuttle, had 
first crack of the whip, but failed to 
raise the money. Then M. Aaron, a 
successful developer, was asked in. 
His approach to raising the £4001- 
odd cost of the tower and surrounding 
exhibition halls and galleries was to 
sell half the space from the drawing 
board. The buyers were the 24 insurance 
companies, banks and pension funds 
that took shares in the company, and 
the eventual occupiers. The tower was 
sold off floor by floor, at a cost of 
around £40 per square foot, and 40 out 
of the 53 lettable floors have gone. 
Some of these were bought by Siconiis 
and overall a fifth of the space is 
designated for rental rather than sale, 
at lcnts of aiound £4.50 a square foot. 
The spectacular view out will make 
letting easy. 

M. Aaron and his own company do 
not own any of the equity of the com¬ 
pany doing the development. They will 
get a share of the profits. But he is 
hoping to try to create a fully fledged 
quoted property company along British 
lines in France, to find a way of 
capitalising his development skill. He 
will, inevitably, need bank backing— 
and he has already assembled British 
and American institutions and banks, 
as well as French ones, to get it. But 
please, M. Aaron, no more monuments. 
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de Balkany 2 


The Parisian bourgeoisie has a precise 
dream of what suburban life should be 
like. It consists of a centrally heated 
apartment in a modern block of flats 
set in a park dotted with swimming 
pools. Monsieur wants to be able to get 
into Paris fast, either by driving along 
an autoroute or to the station and get¬ 
ting on a train. Madame wants to be 
able to push her shopping cart to the 
enclosed air-conditioned shopping centre 
and, having bought the food in a super¬ 
market, wants to have a coffee and then 
wander round the local branches of the 
top Parisian department stores, perhaps 
popping in to the cinema in the after¬ 
noon. The enfants want places to play in 
and to swim in, horses to ride on, schools 
to play truant from. 

The dream has been realised with 
taste and imagination at Parly 2. 
Although clearly not everybody's idea of 
paradise—certainly not the French 
movie-makers who frequently choose 
Parly 2 in which to set films of domestic 
alienation and bored infidelity—if 
people must live in suburbs, better Parly 
2 than Balharr. 1. The man who has 
realised the suburbanites’ dream is M. 
Robert de Balkany, young, dynamic, 
aggressive—all the kind of things needed 
when vision has to be converted to 
reality. He got his first taste of grand 
conceptions when studying architecture 
at Yale University. Luckily he flunked 
out, for few qualified architects survive 
the transition from the fantastic and 
idealistic visions of schools of archi¬ 
tecture to the bricks and mortar of a 
municipal refuse collection headquarters. 

Back in Paris he went to work in his 
father's business. Then, in the late 1950s 
he set to work on his first apartment 


block. Although it contained only iH 
flats, it look three years to complete. 
Then came FJyscr 1. All 500 flats were 
sold in three weeks. Then Elysec 2 ; 
its 2,000 flats were sold in a twinkling 
of an eyelid—and the “ j " suffix stuck, 
lie has now- built 20,000 flats and has 
another 15,000 under construction. In 
the development of huge shopping 
centres his company has no rivals in 
Europe. In total he has something over 
£400m of developments on hand or 
recently completed. The main ones are 
shown in the table below. 

How, in a country as conservative in 
its habits as Frame, has M. de Balkany 
brought it off J There has been a retail¬ 
ing revolution in France. In one bound, 
France has moved from the c orner store 
to the giant hypermarket, supermarket 
discount store and huge covered shop¬ 
ping centre. With the benefit of Ameri¬ 
can experience, few mistakes have been 
made. The key element in all the 
schemes is the demographic and econo¬ 
mic study carried out by the French 
office of the American property con¬ 
sultants, Larry Smith. Once the future 
economic development of the area to be 
serviced has been researched and road 
and rail access studied, much rtf the 
guesswork has been removed. The 
regional planning authorities have also 
taken a strong and sensible line. Having 
planned which are to be the growth 
towns, permission lor only a certain 
number of shopping centre sites has 
been given. In the greater Paris area, 
the number is 14. 

If the planning is advanced, the 
financing is not. There is no quoted de 
Balkany property company. Each deve¬ 
lopment is a separate company, owned 


cost £m 


Parly 2 7.500 dwellings, 600,000 sq ft of shopping 100 

Grigny 7,500 dwellings 80 

Velizy 2 1m sq ft of shopping, 107,000 sq ft of offices 12 

Rosny 2 1m sq ft of shopping, 1m sq ft of offices 30 

Lyons 1.2m sq ft of shops, 1m sq ft of offices, hotel 40 

Other shopping centres 20 

Other housing developments 140 


largely by the financiers. The financing 
method for the housing is straightfor¬ 
ward. The company puts up the money 
to buy the laud and do the studies, and 
gets a short-term loan for the building. 
Then the apartments ^re sold from the 
drawing board ; Ho per cent mortgages 
are nnanged for the buyers : and the 
mortgage companies hand the money 
over as the building progresses The 
below-thc-line profit m the developer is 
somewhere between i \ and 18 pet cent. 

The financing for the shopping 
centre has to be done because of the 
lack of a sophisiit ated long-term 
capital market—in a way that leaves 
little of the equity in the developer's 
hands. Usually G3 per tent of the 
shopping area, the amount taken by 
the big stores, is sold to insurance 
companies or Sicomit which then rent 
the space to the stores- on a yield 
that gives them 10 per cent on cost 
There is little profit to the developer on 
this part of the deal. The gravy comes 
from the 35 per cent of the shopping 
area rented out to the smaller shop¬ 
keepers who are charged a rent which is 
equal to fi per cent of their turnover, 
with a basic minimum. In 1971 the sales 
at Parly 2 reached about £3010, and the 
annual sales increases have been pheno¬ 
menal. In January, 1**72, .sales were 2| 
per tent tip 011 the previous January, 
which was in turn 33 per rent up on 
the year before. 

For M. de Balkany there is no way 
of capitalising his pmfits. He is looking 
towards Britain with another of those 
twinkles in his eye. "There is talk of a 
regional shopping centre outside Man¬ 
chester that he would like to do with 
Trust Houses Forte. There is the 
thought of those lovely British pricr/ 
earnings ratios on property companies 
applied to the leaping profits of his 
companies. M. de Balkany would like m 
have a quoted company on the London 
stock market one day. 
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Where Paris is building 



(Continued from page sH) growth and prosperity. The new high- 

far. They can he easily sold when the speed metro, already in operation 

medium-tcim loans mature if re- between Aubcr and La Defense (La 
financing proves difficult. And foreign Defense is 3^ miles, and four minutes 

companies setting up shop in France— away, from Etoile) and will he passing 

and French companies under pressure through the (hire dc Lyon on its way 

to decentralise—do not need acres of east. The vital necessity of being near 

space in the centre. a main-line station or a high-speed 

Within central Paris there are metro makes it difficult to expect too 
various schemes in different stage's of much from the urban renewal scheme 
development. Most advanced is the skmka xv along the Seine in the 15th 
Montparnasse development. Already arrondissement or from the (Jalaxie 
ini square feet is up and let, and the area round the Place d’ltalie in the 
ini in the tower block is taken care of. 13th arrondissement. 

But the scheme has acted as a magnet. As for the new towns, they are all 
A tall Sheraton hotel is on its w r ay, and to he linked to Paris with motorways 
several smaller blocks too—one of and high-speed metros and trains and 
them by Chesterfield Properties. aerotrains, hut the risks in office 

Another station development is development there are still high. Shop- 
round the (rare de Lyon and Care ping centres (though many have already 
d’Austerlitz—the Bcrcy La Rapee dis- been collared by the formidable M. de 
'trief, famous for its wine merchants Balkany) and the construction of fac- 
and aromatic odours. To most snob torics for lent seem a far better bet at 
Parisians it is just one of those working this stage. Star (Great Britain) has 
class areas on the wrong—the east— taken a bold gamble by developing 
side of iheir city and the developers 600,000 square feet at La Boursidiere 
will have to overcome a lot of Parisian on the outskirts of Paris. But the cheap- 
prejudice. But 1.3m square feet are ness of the site and efficiency of con- 
up, or going up, and another 1.2m struction are making for very low rents 
planned. Several British estate agents have 

The French are great believers in the established themselves in Paris, such as 
power of rapid transit to bring Richard Ellis and Weatherall Green 
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Property 
What next? 

Debenhams have bean 
advising on property 
matters since 1853, 

4 years before 
Du Temples 
a French naval officer, 
began constructing a 
model of the first 
steam powered monoplane 

Debenham Tewson 
& Chinnocks 
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Get 

set 

for 



Europe - in 
West Suffolk 


Modern-minded ports like felixstowe, 
Ipswich mid Harwich are leading the field 
m the race for I.uropean trade. 

If >our factory’s in one of the expanding 
towns of West Suffolk, those ports are 
right on your doorstep. 

But that's not all. West Suffolk offers in¬ 
dustrialists attractive sites and mortgages, 
low rents for ready-built factories and 
excellent housing for workers. Travel is 
easy: and living is better. 

Join the big exporters and the Queen’s 
Award winners 1 Send off the coupon or 
phone Bury St. I dmunds 63141 today. 
Ask lor James (iorsl or Cliff Gregory. 


West Suffolk 

Britain’s fastest-growing county 

:UT IT OUTBBMHIBimMHiMMHia 

To: J. M. Gorst, West Suffolk County Council, Bury St. Edmunds, 
’lease tell me about the expanding towns of West Suffolk. 

fame 

Company 

I ddress 



LONDON • EDINBURGH 
SYDNEY • MELBOURNE 


Shop, Office, Industrial 
and Residential Property for 
occupation and investment 

Advisers and letting agents 
to Local Authorities and 
New Town Corporations 

Specialist consultants for 
Town Centre Redevelopments 



London Office: 

77 Grosvenor St., London W1A 2BT 
Telephone: 01-629 7666 


Telephone: 
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and Smith—the latter has been there 
for eight years and has a formidable 
grasp of the ropes. At present they are 
inundated with inquiries from British 
developers who have been sent schemes 
by French promoters which they want 
to check out. Going into Europe has 
suddenly become fashionable among 


London’s bricks and mortar men—but 
the pitch is a lot more uneven 
than the one back home, and the rules 
of the game (and the “ derogation ” 
from the rules) much more compli¬ 
cated. But Paris has excellent planners 
and architects, plenty of tenants—and 
lots of restrictions. 


politicians had not been so busy with 
their linguistics, they might well have 
turned their polemics to the domination 
of large pieces of their economy by 
non-Belgians. 

Amencan executives and their wives 
are particularly fond of Brussels ; it is 
a rather better home from home. The 


Brussels is sprouting 

It is easier and quicker to get to the centre of Brussels from London than 
to the centre of Paris. It can take less than three hours door to door if 
all goes well. It is easier to dabble in property development in Brussels 
than just about anywhere else. That is why the British have done, or are 
doing, about £60m worth in office buildings. The trouble with Brussels is 
that it is all too easy 

Lor those who want a headquarters in exports 45 per cent of its gross national 
Europe from which to oversee subsi- product and imports 44 per cent, 
diaries dotted around the continent, contact with foreigners has always 
Brussels is probably the best place. For been extensive and the provision of 
those who have to watch the doings services associated with trade is 
of the common market commission, an generous. Belgium has very liberal 
observation post in Brussels is obviously exchange controls and tax policies 
vital—provided that the facts, views which are highly favourable to 
and opinions obtained there aie foreigners. So successful has Belgium 
checked out in the ministries of Paris, been in attracting foreign companies 
Bonn and so on. For those who want to that over half of new investment each 
create businesses m Belgium, the rival vear is generated \y them. Belgium is 
attractions of Antwerp could well win stiff with American, Dutch and 
out, for that is where the industry is, German businessmen, and if the local 
For those who just want to work 

in a quiet, pleasant, provincial atmo- Time for Europe 


suburb of Waterloo, with large houses, 
swimming pools, and nearby super¬ 
markets, is largely an expatriate 
colony. Apartments are cheap and 
plentiful. Good roads and a clever 
tram-cun i-metro system make it easy 
to get into town. And the good roads, 
the Frans Europe Express and the 
slummy airport 20 minutes away from 
the centre make it very easy to reach 
other European capitals fast. The tele¬ 
phones, courtesy of Bel 1 Telephones, 
work better than in most places. 

So there are plenty of good reasons to 
think about property development in 
Brussels. But there are better reasons 
for turning it down. Brussels breaks 
the cardinal rule of property develop¬ 
ment which states : the tougher the 
restrictions the greater the profits. The 
concept of city planning in Brussels 
is in a rudimentary state. The Belgians 
would say that they have all the plan¬ 
ning they need. Being Belgians, that is 
not very much. Planning applications 
have, by law, to be decided on in three 


sphere Brussels is fairly quiet, fairly 
pleasant and very provincial. In spite 
of the commission and Nato, Brussels 
is not an important place to be in. As 
a financial centre it has a dull stock 
exchange and, on the whole, a conser¬ 
vative banking community. 

But it is the nearest thing Europe 
has to a capital ; and the first name 
that comes into the head of British 
developers who are trying to prove 
themselves good Europeans is Brussels. 
Everyone seems to speak English : the 
Flemish population speaks English as 
well as it docs French ; the Walloons 
prefer speaking English to Flemish. 
The main source of instability in 
Belgium is the language problem, which 
brings down governments with monoto¬ 
nous regularity, which seems to be 
getting worse rather than better, and 
which occasionally erupts into street 
rioting. But to take a property real- 
politik attitude, property values might 
actually benefit from this situation. 
French-speaking Brussels is an enclave 
in the Flemish-speaking region and the 
19 communes that make up Brussels 
cannot expand. Brussels is surrounded, 
in local parlance, by an iron collar. 

Brussels also speaks the language of 
commerce fluently. Since Belgium 
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months, There is no restriction on how 
space is to he used : apartments can 
be used as offices, offices as hotels, 
holds as warehouses, waichouses as 
car parks. (Even the Grand' Place, that 
miraculously complete square left over 
from the seventeenth century, is used 
as a car park—though cars are to lx; 
cleared away from it as an cxpeii- 
ment.) There is no such tiling as an 
office development permit, and offices 
can he plonked down where the 
developer wants, and, more or less, as 
big as he wants. 

There are rules and regulations 
concerning the height and depth of 
buildings, and on the amount of cai 
parking that lias to lie provided. Hut 
the rules can be bent. There is a regula¬ 
tion which demands that out 1 car space 
should be provided for 500 square feet 
of offices—but it is not enforced. (Jertam 
areas have a " plan d'amenagement " 
which lavs down the type and amount 
of permitted development within them. 
About a fifth of Brussels is covered by 
these* plans, and a further two-fifths 
arc under study. Again, there is flexi¬ 
bility in their application. The Avenue 
Louise, once a stately street of elegant, 
(if run down) town houses, is turning 
into a ribbon development of amor¬ 
phous office blocks whose heights are 
determined by the sight lines from the 
Royal Palace. However, the ITT tower 
and the Tour Louise are to rise up 
out of it with brutal disregard for the 
scale of the neighbouring buildings. 

If planning is no problem, neithei 
is finance. The mortgage banks like 
IPPA and the Caisse Hypo-theca ire will 
grant mortgages for periods of up to 
'->7 vears, with floating interest rates. 
In January, 1 71, the going rate was 
0*] per rent ; now it is nearer per rent. 
The mortgage might onlv be up to 
70 per cent of the cost, but the lest 
can be obtained against a guarantee. 
British property companies, with ihrit 


strong balance sheets, have had no 
trouble at all in raising local finance*. 
Some of the more aggressive banks will 
even bring both the site and the offer 
of finance to potential developers. With 
a bit of tough negotiation sites can 
be bought on a contract which grants 
let-out clauses if building consents 
and finance cannot be. arranged. 

Sites abound, hut tire British have 
wisely stayed close to tin* Avenue des 
Arts and are responsible for half the 
developments along it (see map). The 
triangle stretching back from there 
through the Quartier Leopold to the 
Rond-Point Schumau near the com¬ 
mission is the one most favoured by 
Jones Lang Wootton, the British estate 
agents who decided eight years ago 
(possibly wrongly) that Brussels was 
going to be the big city for Euro- 
property developers. However, the 
unfamiliar quality of independence and 
professionalism that the British agents 
have brought to Belgium has assured 
them of plenty of local business. 
Knight Frank Rutley has linked up 
with a local, M. Jacques de Duve, and 
has adopted the role of being a prin¬ 
cipal rather more than the firm would 
in Britain. The third of the British 
triumvirate that has practically sown 
up the property market in Brussels, 
Richard Ellis, has gone for the Avenue 
Louise area and has tempted Heron 
Holdings, Brixton Estate and Town 
and Commercial, three of the 17 British 
property companies busy in Brussels, 
to try their luck there. 

And luck comes into it, as is inevi¬ 
table in such an open city. The past 
few years have been boom ones - but in 
iqfi«3 rents actually fell. A pretty chart 
prepared by Jones Lang Wootton 
shows increases lin rents from 1963 
to 1970 Which arc not mouth-water¬ 
ing : in the centre of town tho\ have 
gone up from £1.1 a to £1.59 per 
square foot ; in the Avenue Louise from 


Around the 
Avenue des Arts 

BRITISH DEVELOPMENTS * 


Developer square feet 

1. Commercial Union 276,000 

2 Oddenmos 64.500 

3. Star (Apartment block) 

4 Star 75.400 

5. Hammerson 120,000 

6. Taylor Woodrow 183,000 

7. Amalgamated Invest 50,200 

B. Beezer 53.800 


BELGIAN DEVELOPMENTS 

A. Tout de Namour 

B. Banque Lambert 

C. Tour Madou 

D. Galilee 

* Completed b planned 
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Charlie 
de Pauw 

Our niiin (Joinmates property develop¬ 
ment in Brussels. His name is 
M. Charles dc Pauw. lie is familiarly 
known as Charlie, and he has given 
his initials to the series of companies 
hr has promoted, like Consortium des 
Parkings and the Compagnie de 
Promotion. Very early on he realised 
that affluence and the ease of motor 
access to Brussels would give rise to a 
significant demand for parking space. 
Thru is what he set out to provide. 

Fiom ears he moved on to the village 
for Shape and large office develop¬ 
ments. It is popularly assumed that 
his path was smoothed with help from 
an ex-prone minister, M. Paul Vanden 
Bocynants, then the councillor in charge 
of public works for Brussels and now 
the Belgian minister of defence. A book 
called “ Lcs amis de Paul Vanden 
Boeynants et leurs affair 1 *’ assembles 
all sorts of bits and pieces of informa¬ 
tion into a montage of innuendo in 
which the names of (It* Pauw, Blaton 
(also builders and developers), and 
Vanden Boeynants and others are 
continually linked. Nu allegations of 
impropriety are made, merely implied. 
They may ail be false, but it is as well 
to bear in mind that conflicts of interest 
are not frowned on m Brussels with 
anything like the same severity that 
they are in Britain. Unlikely things can 
often be managed. The tower block that 
ITT is putting up among the low-rise 
buildings of the Avenue Louise might 
not, foi example, have survived the 
public outcry had M. Paul-Henri Spaak 
not been on the local ITT board 

The two main developments M. de 
Pauw has completed in Brussels are the 
500,000 square feet each of the Philips 
building and the Grande Posie building 
(in which the city of Brussels has taken 
most of the space) set over an attractive 
and well planned complex of shops 
known as the Galleries Anspach. But he 
is now working on his most ambitious 
project to date—one of those World 
Trade (lentres that every city now 
seems to want. One block of 500,000 
square feet is going up, and another 
sewn of equivalent size are on the 
drawing board. Finance* for the first 
block has been put up by the Banque 
de Paris et des Pays-Bas, who are taking 
around half the space. The second block 
will probably be started quite soon, 
but those who arc pushing Brussels as 
a developers* bonanza arc casting doubt 
as 10 whether any more will get off the 
drawing board in time to affect the 
whole property market. That reckons 
w-ithout the excellent salesmanship of 
M. de Pauw. 
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ESTABLISHED 1896 


J.TREVOR 


& SONS 


Property Consultants 

58 GROSVENOR STREET, W1X ODD 
Telephone: 01 -629 81 51 

and at 327 St. James's Buildings, 79 Oxfoid Street, 
Manchester Ml 6FQ Tel: 061 236 8828 



Jacques de Duve L J 

s.p.r.l. 

Property Consultants 
Office Development—Hotel Promotion 

Finance 


rue Belliard, 20 
Tel: 13.77.75 


1040 Bruxelles 
Telex: 21.689 
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£0.86 to £1.39 ; and in the 
Quartier Leopold from £1.10 to 
£1.83. Under £2.50 per square foot 
for the very best places in town hardly 
sounds a tempting rent—but then it 
is true that rents are indexed to the 
cost of living, and the costs of construc¬ 
tion aie low. However, the tenant has 
an absolute right to break the lease 
every three \ears, and so the security 
of that indexed rent is poor. 

At the moment there is little vacant 
office space, anti the developers are 
renting new properties to show a yield 
of lo-i 1 per cent, against money 


borrowed at around 8 per cent. Star 
(Great Britain) has five buildings in 
Brussels, four of which are comfoi lably 
yielding over 10 per cent. The new 
one on the Avenue des Arts came good, 
in the end. Initially everything went 
wrong and Star thought it was going 
to get only a meagre 8 per cent yield 
(which even so would have shown a 
profit as it was financed with lease 
and hiq-hack money at *]k per cent) 
and ended up with 12 per cent. The 
Avenue des Arts is exceptional, and 
Star reckons that enough is enough in 
Belgium. The possibility of an over¬ 


supply of new buildings is a continual 
worry. 

There is around 4^111 square feet of 
new space now being planned or under 
construction which will come on to the 
market by 1975. Richard Ellis, which 
worked out this figure, reckons that 
demand will keep pace with supply. 
It would be surprising if an estate agent 
reckoned anything else. But some of 
the reckonings are decidedly odd. Jones 
Lang Wootton claims to have let im 
square feet in each of the past 
three years, but others are hard 
put to find total lettings in Brussels 
over that period of over 2jm square 
feet. Agents, like stockbrokers, 
can suffer from occupational bullish¬ 
ness. 

Foreign developers may find a niche 
in providing buildings of a very high 
quality for tenants who want a prestige 
foothold. But there are a number of 
other places where the tenants can put 
in their toes. Unattractive blocks like 
the Tour Namour were buiU by specu¬ 
lators who simply wanted to sell the 
space; it has something like 72 main 
tenants. The Galilee development, of 
unusual quality, did let without any 
difficulty. The authorities are keen to 
develop the Quartier Nord, in who.se 
130 acres will be sited the World Trade 
Centre and in which is already all too 
formidably present the aptly titled 
Manhattan Centre. The real Man¬ 
hattan is currently hugely over* 
developed. By 1975, it can be guessed, 
there will be too much space chasing 
too few people in Brussels as well. 



Going home—or going away ? 
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How to dip into your capital 
and still keep it growing. 


There are certain ‘safe’ investments which 
inevitably suggest themselves to anybody with 
capital. 

You put your capital in, and you draw 
interest. 

Nothing happens to the capital. It can’t 
grow under any circumstances. Actually, it’s 
likely to shrink in value as a result of inflation. 

And if you dip into your capital, your 
income, obviously, goes down. 

' The Abbey Property Horn! f und, 

which is the biggest in Britain by far, offers an 
alternative for anybody with £1,000 or more to 
invest. 

Provided the fund appreciates at least hi % 
in the year, you can dr..w 6 % of your money 
free of Capital Ciains Tax and Income Tax and 
leave your capital intact. 

In fact since it was launched four and a 
half years ago, the fund has on average com¬ 
fortably outgrow n (>»% per year. 

So investors have enjoyed income and 
capital growth. 

To find out more, fill in the coupon and 
mail it to us. No stamp is required we pay the 
postage. 



Abbey Property Bonds. 
6% pA tax free. 


To:- M. C. Bell, 

Abbey Life Assurance Company Ltd., 
Freepost, London, WCaR iBR. 

Tel: 01-836 6600 

Please send me full details of the Abbey Propert y 
Bond Fund. 

Name..... 

Address----— I 


I 
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London City 

&WestdHFf 

Properties 

Limited 

are buying commercial 
and industrial properties 
and sites throughout the 
United Kingdom and 
have substantial funds 
available for further 
acquisitions. 


Finance available 
to industrial and 
commercial companies 
by purchase and 
leaseback. 


Agents can be retained. 

Particulars should be submitted to the company 
at 11-13 Holborn Viaduct, London EC1P1EL. 
Telephone: 01-2488070 


r 
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If you are interested in 

offices in Paris 

you should ask now about 

LE 

MANHATTAN 


LA DEFENSE 

• 27 floors 

• 2200 m2 (24.000 square feet) 

per floor 

• exceptional public transport 
• restaurant, ample parking 

• air conditioned 

buy or lease 


sole agents 

HERRING DAW 
& MANNERS 

23 St James’s Square London SW1 
Tel. 839.34.66 Telex 919 414 


a Cogedim project 
12 rue Roqu6pine - Paris 8* 
T61.265.76.25 



SAiu capital dc 40 millions de francs 
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INVESTMENTS 

REQUIRED 

by 

Bond Fund, Assurance Company, 
Superannuation and Annuity Funds. 

minimum purchase price 

£ 100,000 

on 

Office, factory and commercial 
premises throughout the 
United Kingdom. 

up to 
£12m 


FULLER, HORSEY 
Sons & Cassell 

52 Bow Lane, 
London, EC4M 9ET 
01-248 7954 


Commercial 
Union Properties 
Limited have 
moved to the City. 


From its new home at St. Helen’s in the 
City, Commercial Union Properties Limited 
is now actively embarked on a policy of 
expansion both in this country and abroad. 

We welcome development and 
investment proposals from Agents, Owners 
and Developers. We have the resources and 
experience to make the most of such 
projects and immediate consideration will 
be given to schemes of any size. 




CommeraalUnion 
Properties Limited 

St. Helen’s, 1 Undershaft, 
London EC3P 3DQ. 

T elephone: 01-623 4541. 











Property 

investments 

required 




• ft 



RICHARD 

ELUS®@MI 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS 
64,Comhitl, London EC3V 3PS Tel: 01-283 3090 

Also in Scotland, ftal*iurn. Franc#, Australia and South Africa 
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Paris-Nord: 

the most engfish 

of french 

business centres 



And for the very simple reason that Paris-Nord is tocated at Le Bourget only fifty 
minutes away from London That makes the office complex at Paris-Nord the nearest 
French business centre to the British capital It is also the first business centre that 
combines 


• strategic location. Only a few mi 
nutes from Paris At the intersection of 
three motorways the famous Autoroute du 
Nord (A1), the B3 spur and the A 87 ring 
motorway Public transportation, rail and 
buses, alreaay exist The new Pans Airport 
is just up the road 

offices In a park. The gardens are al¬ 
most English Even the roofs of thn parking 
buildings will be planted In the Blanc- 
Mesml park swimming pool, athletic club, 
sun deck. 

centra Used services. Within the com¬ 
plex there is a comprehensive range of 
restaurants, a medical centre, shopping 
area, post-office, etc 


accommodation M i la carte 1 ’. Trom 
300 to 20,000 sqm units with maximum 
flexibility for partitioning Office layouts 
prepared free of charge Air conditioned, 
finished with light fittings and floor cover¬ 
ings ready for partitioning 
all electric. Paris-Nord is the first pol¬ 
lution-free business centre With the coo¬ 
peration of French Electricity Board, r,y«. terns 
have? been developed that considerably 
reduce occupants overhead charges 
Paris at suburban prices. The locu 
liori-qualrty-pricc- ratio is unbeatable Ac¬ 
commodation may b<* purchased oulnghi, 
or by hire-ourchasu or leased The sale 
price is £ 155 per sq.m. 


1 Paris-Nord/Le Bourget 


Return this coupon 10 receive 
complete documentation 
on Pans-Nord business centre 


Name 


Company 


tel 


1 

1_ 

| G4n6rale Immobilize Lafont (Paris-Nord) 27, rue da la Falaanderle, 75-Parla 16* 

: 553.97.59 - t*Jex : 28457 GILPARIS ^ 


Address 


City 


1 

1 


£9 IC0BC Strtij-awS'tett 
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Are you getting 
the best return from 
your investment? 


The use of unsatisfactory 
methods of capital budgeting is 
still fairly widespread. It is in the 
interest of individual firms and the 
economy as a whole that better 
methods should be used. 

This new edition of 
‘Investment appraisal’, produced by 
the National Economic Development 
Office, describes discounted cash 
flow techniques and illustrates 
possible applications. It takes into 
account the investment measures 
introduced by the government in 
October 1970 and July 1971, and 
discusses the criteria underlying 
decisions to invest in physical assets 
in private industry, including many 
points which are relevant to other 
forms of investment. 

Published by Her Majesty's 
Stationery Office 'Investment 
appraisal' costs 20p or by post 22£p. 

Copies can be obtained from 
Government bookshops or through 
booksellers. 


Please supply copies of 

‘Investment appraisal’, I enclose cheque, 
postal/money order for £ p 

payable to Her Majesty's Stationery 
Office. 

NAME 


ADDRESS. 

BLOCK CAPITALS PLEASE 


E 1 S 3 

Post to HMSO, PO Box 569 London SE1 9NH. 


A 


r - 


GENERAL 

REINSURANCE 

CORPORATION 

ALL FIRE, CASUALTY, ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS. 
BONDING, AVIATION AND MARINE LINES 

Home Office: 400 Park Avenue, New York, New York 10022 
Offices In Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Hartford, 

Los Angeles, San Francisco, Toronto and Montreal 

Affiliates in Stockholm, Zurich, Sydney, Athens, Madrid and Rto de Janeiro, 
in LONDON through Reinsurance Underwriting Services Limited, 
Fenchurch House. 5 Fenchurch Street 


HIGHLIGHTS from 1971 


Total Admitted Asads 
Net Premiums Written . 
Statutory Underwriting 

Gain (Loas). 

Composite Underwriting 

Ratio. 

Net Investment Income . 
Surplus to Policyholders. 
Adjusted Earnings Per 
Share. 


1973 

1970 

$659,528,274 

$546,857,624 

$252,577,761 

$223,Vf98,344 

$ 5,245,784 

($855,262) 

96.12% 

97.16% 

$ 22,600,592 

$ 18,764,519 

$183,882,016 

$144,491,763 

$9.67 

$7.28 


Board of Directors 


HARLLEE BRANCH, JH. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

JEAN-PIERRE BRUDKREK 
Executive Vice President 
Electro-Watt 
Zurich , Switzerland 

CHARLES W. BUEK 
President and 
Chief Executive Officer 
The United Stairs Trust 
Company of New York 
New York. N. Y. 

JAMES A CATHCART, JR. 
Chairman of the Board 
New York, N. Y. 

CARL DE GEER 
Preeident 

Ahtiebolaget Investor 
Stockholm. Sweden 
ALBERT J. HETTINGER, JR. 
Laxard Freres A Company 
New York, N. Y. 

LUTHER G. HOLBROOK 
Vice President 
Richard K. Mellon and Sons 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

HAROLD J. HUDSON, JR. 
President and 
Chief Executive Officer 
New York, N. Y. 


GILBERT W. HUMPHREY 
Chairman 

The Hanna Mining Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

EDWARD G. LOWRY, JR. 
Peterborough, N. H. 

ANDREW W. MATH1ESON 
Vice President 
Richard K Mellon A Sons 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 

JOHN G. McLEAN 
President and 
Chief Executive Officer 
Continental Oil Company 
Stamford, Conn. 

HARVEY MOLE 
President 

United Slates Steel and 
Carnegie Pension Fund, Inc. 
New York. N. Y. 

FRANK W. MUNSON 
Executive Vice President 
New York, N. Y. 

EDWIN O. REISCHAUF.R 
University Professor 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mate. 
FREDERICK K. TRASK, JR. 
Payaon A Trask 
New York, N. Y. 
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Banks 


Grand synthesis 


GRAND STRATEGY: VOLUME IV, 
AUGUST, 1942-AUGUST, 1943 

By Michael Howard. 

HMSO. 001 pages. £7.25. 

BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY IN THE 
SECOND WORLD WAR, VOLUME II 

By Llewellyn Woodward. 

HMSO. 693 pages. £4.10. 

Except for a preliminary volume sur¬ 
veying the situation before September, 
1939, Michael Howard’s book com¬ 
pletes the official British history of the 
grand strategy of Britain and its allies 
during the second world war. The five 
earlier instalments of this history are 
without exception indispensable guides 
to the complicated problems and the 
painful and often controversial deci¬ 
sions from which grand strategy—the 
harnessing of national resources to the 
waging of war and the winning of vic¬ 
tory—was constructed. Not unexpec¬ 
tedly, Mr Howard maintains the 
excellent standards which they set. 
Despite its length, nearly 600 large 
pages without its appendices, it is a 
compact account of its period, and his 
talents as a military historian have 
combined with the weight and sweep 
of his subject to make it. also truly 
absorbing. 

It not the. most crucial of the war, the 
period was at least as central in its 
importance as it w?*s in the war’s 
chronology. At the beginning of it, in 
August, 1942, the Allies were still on the 
defensive in Russia, the Middle East, 
*he Far East and the Atlantic—in every 
theatre and campaign except the 
strategic bombing of Germany, which 
was yielding poor returns—even if their 
victory was already sure. At the end, 
in September, 1943, North Africa and 
the Mediterranean had been cleared, 
Italy had been knocked out of the war, 
the Russians had begun their counter¬ 
offensive, the U-boats had been 
mastered, and the western Allies, as 
well as landing at Salerno, had ham¬ 
mered out the essential details and 
timing of an invasion of Europe from 
the United Kingdom in the knowledge 
that their control of the Atlantic and a 
yast expansion in American shipbuild- 
mg were at last removing the most 
serious obstacle to the free deployment 
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of their mounting military resources. 

This change was the result of victory 
in hard-fought battles in North Africa, 
Russia and the Pacific, as well as in 
the Atlantic. But, as Mr Howard says, 
these battles could not have been won 
“if decisions had not been taken to 
deploy certain forces at certain points 
in order to achieve certain objectives,” 
and it is with these decisions that he is 
concerned. They were often bitter and 
always protracted because the problems 
involved, some technical and others 
political, affected the highest circles and 
the deepest concerns of states. As the 
problems did not lend themselves to 
rapid decision, he has been right to 
judge that, in the course of recounting 
the decisions, “ to summarise would, 
only too often, be to distort.” 

Since the evidence he has used is now 
being made available to other his¬ 
torians, instead of remaining confiden¬ 
tial until 1992-93, he feels that he may 
have recounted them with too much 
quotation and paraphrase and at 
unnecessary length. His fear fe 
unfounded. The general public, for 
whom in part this history was intended, 
will welcome the detail, while no one 
who follows after him in the search 
through the files is likely to be other 
than profoundly thankful to him for 
charting the way. 

To the second volume of the late Sir 


Llewellyn Woodward’s history, which 
covers the period from the middle of 
1941 to the end of 1943, the second of 
these remarks applies with equal force. 
The government long ago met the needs 
of the wider public by publishing his 
single-volume account of British foreign 
policy in the second world war. As this 
fuller version—in five volumes—comes 
out, it, too, has to compete for the 
attention of the experts with the 
archives themselves. But the decision 
to issue these volumes is one to be 
applauded. Within the limits of the 
task he set himself, which was to 
analyse the British government’s war¬ 
time foreign policy on the basis of the 
evidence available to the government at 
the time, rather than to assess it after 
the event, Sir Llewellyn’s work is 
emerging as an impressive exercise in 
arrangement and synthesis, and as a 
guide to those who labour with the 
documents it will remain serviceable 
for many years. 

On the flip side 

THE LAST OF THE GIANTS 

By C. L. Sulzberger. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 7,067 
pages. £6. 

FALLEN OAKS 

By Andr6 Malraux. 

Hamish Hamilton . 123 pages. £2. 

Conversations with the great tend to 
produce better anecdotes a year later 
than weighty reporting the next day. 
When the great are seriously selling a 
line they are invariably dull and 
unpersuasive; when they are not selling 
a line they much prefer to talk about 
the past or people of the past, and so 
say things that are glad and sad by 
turns hut are not history, and are not 
immediately printable if the jourhalist 
wants to be asked back again. 

So Mr Sulzberger’s anecdotes of 
everyone from de Gaulle and Churchill 
to forgotten diplomats and Africans is 
a highly readable and enjoyable flip 
side to his staid, responsible, ask-me- 
back columns in the New York Times. 
To M. Malraux no clich6 uttered in 
his presence, far less one by himself, 
is devoid of philosophical importance. 
So he is a trifle high-falutin 1 ; but since 
not many people got to hear de Gaulle’s 
last table talk his recollections, too, are 
entertaining: a sort of flip manda- 
rinese. 

Mr Sulzberger’s Churchill is almost 
in a half-world: Chartwell had a 
visibly declining owner whereas the 
Boisserie never quite seemed to, even 
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at the end. Churchill in 1956 has three 
glasses of wine, two of port and two 
of brandy at lunch, reads his hooks 
aloud, plays with his carp and defends 
Stalin (who u never broke his word 
to me ”). But although his lucidity no 
longer has a dynamo to keep it going, 
he seems more at peace with destiny 
than Malraux’s report of de Gaulle, 
living with his cat, two television sets, 
his trees and the stars. The general is 
profoundly pessimistic, surviving “ con¬ 
sciously at the end of a civilisation,” 
watching “ the funeral procession of a 
world.” Nixon is popular “ because 
Asia still believes peace to be possible.” 
But that is a Pandora’s box : 

1 don’t believe the United States, in spite 
of its power, has a long-term policy. Its 
desire, and it will satisfy it one day, is to 
desert Europe. You will see. 

That is the authentic voice of gaul- 
lism all right, and it explains the 
despair of the Americans Mr Sulz¬ 
berger write* about who had to deal 
with de Gaulle in his prime. M. 
Malraux can be as superficial as the 
next man : spotting a plough, he is 
instantly reminded of the Cincinnatus 
indoors. But then he hits the essence 
of gaullism in the next sentence: 
Perhaps the due to his character was not 
simply the impulse to say “ No,” but that 


DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED ECONOMICS 
OCCASIONAL PAPERS 26 

The Role of Investment 
in the Development 
of Fiji 

MICHAEL WARD 

This paper presents a case-history of 
Fiji's recent experience in relation to 
private and public investment. It dis¬ 
cusses the nature, composition and 
geographical locations of investment as 
well as its relevance to the development 
of new industries, particularly tourism. 

Hard covers £4 net 
Paperback £2.40 net 

ECONOMIC HISTORY REVIEW 
SUPPLEMENT 5 

R. H. Tawney's 
Commonplace Book 

Edited with an introduction by 
J. M. WINTER and D. M. JOSLIN 

An intellectual diary kept by the dis¬ 
tinguished historian in Manchester 
between 1912 and 1914 which records 
the assumptions that supported Tawney 
in his work as a socialist and a scholar. 
The ideas displayed in his diary reveal 
much thinking which was at variance with 
the socialism of the day arrd the capitalism 
of established society. 

£2 net 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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he was at ease only when he said “ No.” 

So there is great contempt for the 
Pompidous of the world who believe 
things can be solved by getting people 
to lunch together. That, of course, 
would never do for journalists, Mr 
Sulzberger among them. Not much 
misses his eye or ear-c Tito pouring 
claret into his champagne (learned 
from King Paul of Greece), Prince 
Bernhard drinking only bourbon 
because the Germans had robbed him 
of his scotch, an ill Dulles saying “ the 
hell with it ” in Paris and taking two 
portions of lobster bisque. 

There are, naturally, many 
unguarded remarks. George Brown 
declares Gaitskell “ is always away 
when troubles comes.” Macmillan 
admits on the common market in 1962 
that he has no alternative policy : “ I 
have always made it a rule in my life 
to avoid fall-back positions. When you 
have a fall-back position, you always 
fall back.” Allen Dulles of the CIA 
boasts: “ The Russians are too smart 
to put bases on Cuba.” Dean Acheson 
muses on Dulles and Selwyn Lloyd : 
“ They’re a pair of slick lawyers trying 
to outsmart each other.” And 
Randolph Churchill and Julian Amery 
will not mention Eden in July, 1956, 
except as “ the jerk.” 

Mafia at home 

HONOUR THY FATHER 

By Gay Talese. 

Souvenir Press , 542 pages . £2.75. 

So much has been written and revealed 
about the Mafia in recent years that 
this once deadly secret organisation 
has become dose to an open book. 
Grime experts have plotted its rise and 
its organisation ; in prison Joseph 
Valachi sang to the federal authorities ; 
in 1969 the Federal Bureau of Investi¬ 
gation released thousands of pages of 
the intimate conversations of Mr 
Samuel de Cavalcante, a minor boss 
whose office it had bugged (much of 
this breaisure-trove appeared in paper¬ 
back) ; recently a novel about the 
Mafia was turned into a film. W'hat 
can Mr Talese add ? 

The answer is that over a period of 
six years he cultivated and then became 
a friend of Mr Bill Bonnano, son of 
Mr Joseph Bonnano, head of one of 
New York City’s five Mafia families. 
Over this period 'the Bonnano women 
and children came to know and trust 
Mr Talese. Thus he knows not only 
what it was like to be a mafioso, but 
also the strain and loneliness of being 
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a mafioso’s wife, sister or child. 

Mr Bill Bonnano, third generation 
American, is a significant and tragic 
figure, with one foot in the Sicilian 
underworld, the other in the world 
outside. There was a point, after col¬ 
lege in Arizona, when he might have 
turned his back on the Mafia, although 
his qualifications for life outside it were 
slight. But his father, whom he respec¬ 
ted and loved, needed him, and the 
days of boredom and worry, punctu¬ 
ated by ‘terror, began ; this was the 
period of the famous “ Banana war.” 
The Mafia and its feudal loyalties were 
breaking up. 

Not only was the federal government 
embarked on its own onslaught against 
organised crime, but the organisation 
itself was running downhill, rent by 
feuds which ageing leadership could 
not put down ; new recruits were of 
poor quality. Young Bonnano was 
finally sent to prison—for a credit- 
card fraud. Long before then, both he 
and his father had recognised that 
Cosa Nostra was becoming a thing of 
the past. 

Mr Talese has sympathy for the 
argument that the Mafia could not 
have existed without the demand of 
ordinary Americans for pleasures 
particularly gambling, which puritani¬ 
cal laws put beyond their legal reach. 
It had its standards, too, not only of 
family life, but in business ; its com¬ 
mission of elder statesmen strongly 
opposed expanding into narcotics. In 
a way, “ Honour thy Father ” is almost 
elegiac. But it would have been a bet¬ 
ter book if Mr Talese had not 
succumbed to the fatal temptation to 
manufacture thoughts and conversa¬ 
tions; this does not lend verisimilitude 
but arouses scepticism which is 
probably not warranted. 
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Introducing Persian 
Architecture 

ARTHUR UPHAM POPE 

A beautifully illustrated survey of Persian 
architecture from 3000B.C. to the present. 
Photographs in colour and black and white; 
text-figures throughout paper covers £125 
Asia Institute of Pahlavi University 


From Puzzles to 
Portraits 

Problems of a Literary Biographer 

JAMES L. CLIFFORD 

This book examines the problems of a literary 
biographer in finding relevant evidence, and 
putting it to use once found. It is largely 
based on the author’s own experience in 
writing biographies of Samuel Johnson. 
Frontispiece £275 North Carolina 


Theatre and Nationalism 
in Twentieth-Century 
Ireland 

Edited by ROBERT O'DRISCOLL 

An important new study of the writers who 
moulded the mind of modern Ireland: Yeats, 
Synge, O'Casey, Shaw, and Beckett. 4 plates 
£3*25 Toronto 


The Ordering of the Arts 
in Eighteenth-Century 
England 

LAWRENCE LIPKING 

Here is a rich and comprehensive analysis of 
eighteenth-century Knglish writings on 
literalure, music, and painting. Frontispiece 
7 illustrations £6 Princeton 


Biographic Dictionary of 
Chineee Communism 
1921-1965 

Volume I: Ai Szu-ch'i—Lo l-nung 
Volume II: Lo Jui-ch'ing—Yun 
Tai-ying 

DONALD W. KLEIN and 
ANNE B. CLARK 

The first dictionary of its kind in any language, 
this reference work contains 433 biographies of 
important Chinese communists which provide 
a compreheasivc history of the period. £ 14 
Harvard 


Origins of the Chinese 
Revolution 1915-1949 

LUCIEN BIANCO 
Translated by Muriel Bell 

Widely acclaimed in its original French edition 
as the best introduction to Chinese Com¬ 
munism ever published, this book focuses on 
the dynamic social forces underlying the 
Chinese Communists’ rise in three decades 
from obscurity to power. £3*50 Stanford 
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OVERSEAS 


Frederic William 
Maitland 

A Life 

C. H. S. FIFOOT 

Frederick William MailUnd (1850-1906) 
greatly advanced the cause oflegal history, 
opposing the idea that legal history was law 
raihcr than history. Mr Fifoot traces she origin 
and development of his works, using them to 
show the man himself and the qualities of his 
mind and spirit. Frontispiece £4 75 
Harvard 


The Early Nineties 

A View from the Bodtey Head 
JAMES G. NELSON 

This studv oi the growth of one of the first 
modern publishing houses analyses its impact 
on its artists and writers and on the aesthetic 
development of the period. 21 plates £725 
Harvard 


The Politics of Trade 
Negotiations between 
Africa and the 
European Economic 
Community 

The Weak Confront the Strong 

I. WILLIAM ZARTMAN 

'Flic author examines all the complex trade 
negotiations conducted in the 1960s between 
the African slates and die EEC with the aim of 
showing how it is possible tor the weak to win 
some benefits in spite of their lack of power 
£4 Princeton 

Planning for Economic 
Growth in the Soviet 
Union 1918-1932 

EUGENE ZALESKI 
Translated and edited by 
Marie-Christine Mac Andrew and 
G. Warren Nutter 

The author gives a comprehensive picture of 
the development and functioning of the Soviet 
planning system. £7 50 North Carolina 


How to Solve It 

A New Aspect of Mathematical 
Method 

G. POLYA 

Professor Polya’s book is widely recognized us 
the outstanding modern contribution to the 
study of problem solving, and its influence on 
the teaching of mathematics lias been profound. 
This special edition replaces the one hitherto 
published by Doubleday Anchor Books. 

Paper covers 65 p Princeton 


OXFORD 

UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The Tatter 

The Making of a Literary Journal 
RICHMOND P. BOND 

This is the only full-length study of the first 
great literary periodical in England. 
Frontispiece £2 60 Harvard 


Natural Supernaturalism 

Tradition and Revolution in 
Romantic Literature 

M. H. ABRAMS 

Professor Abrams shows that the writings of 
the major poets of the Romantic Age were an 
integral part of a comprehensive intellectual 
tendency which manifested itself in philosophy 
as well as poetry, in England and Germany, and 
that this tendency was causally related lo the 
politica l and .social changes of the age. £3 * 50 
W. W. Norton & Co, Ltd. 


Africa and its Explorers 

Motives, Methods, and Impact 
Edited by ROBERT L ROTBERG 

The biographical and geographical sketches 
examine the ways in which the major African 
explorers encountered Africa and the Africans. 
9 text illustrations 9 maps £375 Harvard 


Atoms and Powers 

An Essay on Newtonian Matter- 
Theory and the Development of 
Chemistry 

ARNOLD THACKRAY 

The author contends that the hopes, ambitions, 
research activities and theoretical concerns of 
many eighteenth-century scientists cannot be 
properly appreciated until the strength of their 
Newtonian convictions is fully realized. 13 
text figures £4 20 Harvard 


Romance and Realism 

A Study in English Bourgeois 
Literature 

CHRISTOPHER CAUDWELL 
Edited by Samuel Hynes 

Caud well's book is a short but comprehensive 
Marxist interpretation of English literature 
from Shakespeare to Spender, brilliant in Us 
observations. £2-90 Princeton 

Princeton Paperbacks 

The Life and Art of Albrecht 
Dtirer 

ERWIN PANOFSKY 

326 collotype illustrations £2 60 

From Prague after Munich 

Diplomatic Papers 1938-1940 

GEORGE F. K ENN A\ 

5 photographs 3 text maps £130 

Christian Discourses and The 
Lilies of the Field and The Birds 
of the Air and Three Discourses 
at the Communion on Fridays 

S0RKN KIERKEGAARD 

Translated with an introduction by Walter 

T^owrie £130 
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WHICH confidential publi¬ 
cation is read by ten 
presidents, twelve prime 
ministers, two reigning 
monarchs, ministers, diplo¬ 
mats, businessmen and 
investors die world over ? 

• The answer is the FLEET 
STREET LETTER—Britain's 
oldest weekly news-letter. For 
over thirty years it has been 
essential reading for those who 
must be really well informed. 

• It provides inside information 
about what is really happening 
in Britain and the world—infor¬ 
mation not found in mass circu¬ 
lation newspapers. 

• It has acquired an unrivalled 
reputation for detecting appar¬ 
ently insignificant items of news 
which lead to major develop¬ 
ments. As a result, subscribers 
are ready for the news before 
it breaks. 

• Its sources occupy high 
places in Whitehall, the City and 
world capitals. To protect them 
the right is reserved to cancel 
the subscription (and repay the 
unexpired portion) of anyone 
who fails to respect its con¬ 
fidential nature. 

• Costs (Europe) £13 a year 
(US airmail $40)—soon repaid 
many times over by its share 
recommendations. Quarterly 
reviews of buy signals. Answers 
to questions on particular shares 
Portfolios reviewed. 

• As a special introductory 
offer the Letter will be sent for 
three weeks to those interested 
absolutely FREE and WITHOUT 
OBLIGATION. Just fill in the 
coupon below. 


To: Fleet Street Letter Ltd., 
72 Fleet Street, London, EC4Y 1JH 

NAME . 

ADDRESS . 


Send me three free issues E9 
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Where philosophers 
fear to tread 

BEYOND FREEDOM AND DIGNITY 

By B. F. Skinner. 

Cape. 225 pages . £2.25. 

“Beyond Freedom and Dignity” 
comes the demise of autonomous man. 
Beyond free will, liberty, choice comes 
the recognition that man is controlled 
by his environment—“ influenced ” is 
only a misleading, soporific synonym. 
Mind becomes an explanatory fiction 
for a physiological relationship 
between physical stimuli and behavi¬ 
our ; a simple (in the philosophical 
sense) “causal” relationship which 
science will eventually be able to 
describe. Professor Skinner exhorts by 
example; we should not be content, 
he says, with a philosophical explana¬ 
tion of human hehaviour which has 
changed little since classical .times— 
arc we content, he asks, with the same 
level of development in the physical 
sciences ? We no longer accept the 
personal, rogue element of indivi¬ 
dualism imputed to the elements by 
the ancients : nor should we accept 
this in a science of humanity. 

This is persuasive, coherent, fluent, 
gripping stuff : it is enough ito make 
this an important book, though the 
philosophical logic is not always very 
sophisticated and the arguments are 
not very rigorous. Professor Skinner’s 
equation of the concept of goodness 
with a positive reinforcement to action 
is drastically naive : with Austin died 
the idea that goodness has no meaning 
beyond what a man chooses to do. With 
freedom he deals in greater depth, 
starting from Mill’s unhelpful defini¬ 
tion that “ Liberty consists in doing 
what one desires ” ; he reduces the 
idealistic, inspiring passion for freedom 
into a characteristic of the human 
organism, an urge to avoid “ aversive ” 
elements of the environment, and he 
does no disservice here. 

Professor Skinner has expounded his 
theory admirably simply, and without 
the obfuscation of references or more 
than a scattering of footnotes, so that 
it is hard to tell how much of, say, 
Strawson’s analysis of the nature of 
memory and mind he would accept as 
a stumbling-block in his spring- 
cleaning of non-physical concepts. But 
in any case his philosophy is of minor 
interest. This is not because he agrees 
with Hume, that whatever theory one 
ends up with does not by itself change 
anything ; he can discard mind, as 
Hume discarded anything outside it, 
but “ man remains what he has always 
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been.” It is because he is a psycholo¬ 
gist, and what he wants is not just a 
better science of behaviour (he does not 
go into its present state of development 
at much length) but a technology 
through which this science can be used. 

In this mood he is once more 
interesting and less clear. He is at pains 
to reassure: “ Man is not made into 
a machine by analysing his behaviour 
in mechanical terms.” No : but he is 
discovered to be one. He emphasises 
the use of “ positive reinforcers ” 
(rewards) to control mankind rather 
than “ negative ” ones (punishments) ; 
but there is no intrinsic difference 
between them, to his argument. There 
is a good deal in his plea for a greater 
understanding of the environment’s 
effect on human behaviour, but his 
parallel with the natural sciences breaks 
down when he adds that this will only 
come when we know how the environ¬ 
ment works on man ; the nature of 
scientific experiment has been the 
observation of consistent consequences, 
not an insistence on a causal relation¬ 
ship before the emergence of convinc¬ 
ing evidence. But perhaps his most 
subtle argument is the substitution for 
an individual’s self-control of control 
over others, since each man’s environ¬ 
ment is largely man-made. We can alter 
the actions of others, but only think 
that we determine our own. Professor 
Skinner, in his optimistic mood, believes 
that the evolution of a culture becomes 
“ a gigantic effort in self-control.” No 
one could say he has discarded 
idealism. 

Georgian tinkerers 

SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY ANO ECONOmTc 
GROWTH IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

Edited by A. E. Musson. 

Methuen . 211 pages . £2.25 cloth, 

£1 10 paperbound . 

In history, as in other subjects, the 
tidal wave of collections of reprinted 
articles has been of considerable use to 
professional scholars as well as to 
students. Mr Musson’s volume (the 
work of nine authors) is concerned 
with the industrial revolution and witli 
two overlapping sets of ielationship^ 
between science and technology on the 
one hand, and between technical 
change and economic progress on the 
other. It contains case studies as well 
as general surveys and material on 
trends and individuals as well as 
institutions like that M eighteenth- 
century technological research organ¬ 
isation,” Birmingham’s Lunar Society. 
In addition—an unusual bonus in 
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books of this sort—it has a very 
lengthy introduction by the editor. 

Much of the book is concerned with 
only one aspect of the problem: the 
extent to which technological innova¬ 
tion was the product of systematic 
training and scientific interest, or the 
work of “ practical tinkerers ” and 
“ native empiricism. 5 ’ The answer, as 
always, is obfuscated by the nature 
of the question. We can doubt neither 
the importance of “ unscientific ” 
technicians nor the significance of 
systematic procedures and scientific 
curiosity among industrialists and 
innovators. 

The other main aspect of the 
problem—the role of technical change 
in the industrial revolution—is less 
satisfactorily dealt with. Of course, 
since the late Professor Ashton swept 
it aside, no one can respectably sup¬ 
port the claim that the industrial 
revolution was merely “ a wave of 
gadgets.” Nevertheless, the attempts of 
modern economists to measure the 
various contributions of capital 
accumulation, education or technical 
change to economic growth are 
reflected in the recent ambitions of 
economic historians. Unfortunately, 
little systematic research has yet been 
done (or, some might argue, could 
be done) on the measurable impact of 
technical innovation on eighteenth- 
century industrial development. Hence 
the need for Mr Musson’s introduc¬ 
tion, which is largely a valiant, if 
rather inconclusive, survey of the 
treatment of technological and 
scientific variables in growth theories. 
This is a helpful guide to the literature, 
but it does not really advance the 
historical discussion. Our uncertainty 
about such matters as whether tech¬ 
nical change was “ merely ” a response 
to changing demands or was itself an 
independent variable in economic 
growth leaves plenty of scope for 
controversy. And to judge by Mr 


Musson’s strictures on some of his 
critics, 14 Vitriol in the Industrial 
Revolution ” is more than the title of 
one of the articles that he reprints. 

Becoming respectable 

COMPARISON OF ECONOMIC SYSTEMS 
Edited by Alexander Eckstein. 
University of California Press . 366 
pages. £7.50. 

Once upon a time, the comparison of 
economic systems meant little more 
than a description of the United 
States and a description of Russia. The 
subsequent inclusion of other countries 
made the textbooks longer and, if any¬ 
thing, even more boring. But then 
people began to realise that differences 
between, say, America and Poland 
might depend on differences between 
Americans and Poles as well as between 
capitalism and socialism. The advent 
of a rather unclassifiable economy in 
Jugoslavia added to the complications. 

These developments, together with a 
decline in chauvinism among intel¬ 
lectuals, mean that the burgeoning 
literature on comparative economics 
has now become interesting. What is 
more, the “ ineta 1 stage has been 
reached. This means that it is now 
intellectually respectable to discuss the 
methodology of comparative economics. 
The present work is an impressive 
monument to this, since only one of 
the papers presented to the conference 
which it records can be epitomised. 
(This is Professor Bergson’s statistical 
demonstration that in i960 the Russian 
economy produced noticeably less out¬ 
put per unit of input than did the 
American.) 

Two major papers attempt to con¬ 
struct new sets of pigeon-holes for the 
filing of observations. Dropping the 
grand 14 isms,” they concentrate on 
ways of classifying a number of 
separate aspects of economies, such as 
organisation and motivation. Some 
quite high-powered mathematics is 
used in an attempt to produce general 
definitions of such concepts as central¬ 
isation and decentralisation. Later on, 
near the end, there is a survey of 
eastern European economists’ views on 
the comparative evaluation of economic 
systems. This makes it clear that they 
too—since the death of Stalin—have 
gradually become more interesting. 
Finally, in the last chapter, an author 
commissioned to write “An Integra¬ 
tion ” was only able to conclude with 
a few platitudes. This, however, is a 
normal and healthy symptom in a field 
of rapidly advancing scholarship. 
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Journal of 
WORLD 
TRADE 
LAW 

Editor : Gerard Gui/on, 

Geneva. 

Six issues per year 

Annual subscription : Cif> (U.S.$ 45}. 
Articles since 1967 have included 

• World Agricultural Trai.r * f ats and 
Oils ★ World Trade in Sugar ★ An 
International Cocoa Agreement ? 'A The 
Regulation of Trade in lea * 
Government Intervention in Trade in 
Wheat ★ The Challenge of Synthetics : 

I T extiles; II Hides and Skins 

• The Cotton Industry and World 
Trade ★ The International Tin Agree¬ 
ment ★ The International Oil Industry 

★ Legal Status of Oil Concessions ★ The 
International Pharmaceutical Company 

★ American Regulation of Oil Imports 

★ The American Steel Industry ★ The 
Petroleum Chemical Industry in 
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Unctad: eight years on 


Unctad’s secretary-general, Mr 
Manuel Perez-Guerrero, pub¬ 
lished his report to Unctad HI 
—the third United Nations 
Conference on Trade and 
Development-this week. From 
April 13 th to May 19th 
Santiago, the capital of Chile, 
expects to entertain over 2,000 
delegates from 135 countries, 
600 United Nations officials and 
countless hangers-on for this 
occasion. Unctad is regarded 
by many developing countries 
as their best single hope 
for economic take-off. Many 
western countries consider it the 
biggest talking shop in the 
world. Both arc right. 

The prophet who inspired 
Unctad was Mr Raul Prcbisch, 
the evangelical Argentine 
economist. The success of the 
first Unctad conference in 
Geneva in 1964 (which at least 
produced a permanent Unctad 
organisation and secretariat and 
set up the four-yearly monstei 
talk-ins), was largely secured by 
the unrelenting diplomacy of 
Mr Prcbisch, and also by Mr 
Edward Heath, then British 
Secretary of State for Industry, 
whose crucial intervention at 
Unctad 1 is still recalled with 
genuine admiration at Geneva 
and In the third world. 

Mr Prcbisch convinced t'he 
less-developed countries (ldcs) 
that their best hope lay in 
presenting a united front, and in 
putting their demands to the 
rich countries as a matter of 
right. He formed the “ Group 
of 77 ” (which now has 96 
members). The 77 message was 
this: 

• The rich countries arc getting 
richer, the ldcs poorer relatively, 
and often absolutely, despite the 
influx of aid and investment. 

9 Ldcs are denied fair access to 
the markets of the rich coun¬ 
tries. Rich countries tend to 
repel cheap-labour imports. 
Bargaining on trade and tariffs 
in treaties like the ‘General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
is on a trade-off basis. Ldcs, 
with their tiny home markets, 
have little to offer as bargaining 
counters. 


9 Ldcs have suffered and will 
continue to suffer a continuous 
worsening of the terms of trade. 
9 Simultaneously they face a 
mounting burden of debt- 
servicing charges. They arc also 
discriminated against in other 
ways : eg, on shipping, Insur¬ 
ance and by multinational 
companies. 

9 These trends, an the long run, 
threaten world political and 
military stability. Rich countries 
therefore have a vital interest in 
reversing the process. 

Today these ideas seem fairly 
uncontroversial. But In 1964 
they evoked cries of indigna¬ 
tion from rich countries, not 
only protectionist ones like the 
United States, but even do- 
gooders like the Scandinavians. 

Preferences 

In 1964 Mr Prebisch and the 
77 proposed that ldcs should be 
given a tariff preference in the 
markets of the rich countries as 
a universal rule, and With no 
quid pro quo. This represented 
a complete breach with post¬ 
war trade and tariff thinking. 

The 77 said they were asking 
for special treatment solely 
because they were poor. This 
was vehemently opposed, parti¬ 
cularly by America and also by 
Japan, the Nordic countries and 
some of the Six. Mr Heath’s 
plan, embodying some sort of 
“ generalised preferences ” 
scheme, saved the day. Since 
1964, the opposition has largely 
melted away. Generalised pre¬ 
ferences have been introduced 
by Australia (1966), the EEC, 
Japan and Norway (last 
summer), and subsequently 
others, including Britain (Janu¬ 
ary, 1972). Among the rich 
countries this leaves only Austria 
(expected to introduce a scheme 
this year), Ireland, Now 
Zealand and Canada. And, of 
course, America. 

America’s position here ,is 
crucial. It has only recently 
shelved its main points of oppo¬ 
sition to generalised preferences: 
its complaints against the 
“ reverse preferences ” enjoyed 


by France and Britain in their 
former colonics, and the 
“ special preferences ” enjoyed 
by some ldcs in the EEC and 
British markets. It is retaining 
the right of reopening these 
issues later, but seems ready to 
give Administration support to 
an outline scheme under which 
sensitive items like shoes and 
textiles would be excluded (as 
they are in most other other 
countries' schemes). All the 
schemes taken together should 
produce benefits for about $6 
billion a year of the ldcs’ 
exports, might produce extra 
trade for them of $30001 a year 
by the mid-1970s, and should 
certainly provide a big incentive 
for international companies to 
set up manufacturing in the 
ldcs. 

At Santiago the 77 will press 
for America to hurry up, for all 
the schemes to be widened (eg, 
to include more agricultural 
products), for less draconian 
safeguards and for deeper tariff 
cuts. 

However, the spotlight has 
now shifted off preferences. The 
77’s main thrust at Santiago 
looks like being concentrated on 
monetary affairs. Here ldcs say : 
9 The extra liquidity created by 
the increase in the gold price is 
far less advantageous to them 
than an equivalent issue of 
special drawing rights (SDRs). 
Because of the gold price rise, 
forthcoming SDR issues will be 
smaller. 

9 SDRs ought to be handed out 
directly to them as a form of 
aid, rarther than to rich coun¬ 
tries. 

9 They want a say in future 
monetary reform. 

The rich countries, at Santi¬ 
ago or later, may well concede 
the first point. A oncc-and-for- 
all hand-out of SDRs to com¬ 
pensate ldcs for the gold price 
change would not wreck the 
SDR system. Points 2 and 3 will 
no doubt be turned down flat. 
But Unctad’s whole history so 
far testifies to the effectiveness 
of persistence, provided the 77 
can hang together. 

As the SDR becomes an 
increasingly accepted medium 
of international settlement, and 
as more and more ldcs run into 
big debt-servicing problems, fo 
is quite possible that opinion in 
the rich countries will swing 
towards saying that some of 
them should be disbursed as a 
form of aid. This is a policy 
that The Economist has 
advocated for many years. On 
monetary reform, feelings in tfhe 



Prebisch started it 


developing world have been 
running high since last August’s 
events, not least because some 
ldcs (India, Brazil), have bigger 
reserves than some Group of 
Ten members (Sweden). It is 
absurd that the Group of Ten 
should be treated as an inner 
sanctum, which nowadays tries 
to fix up between rich countries’ 
politicians matters that can 
much better be handled by a 
free market. America agrees the 
Group of Ten is too narrow. 

Politically, the west ought to 
be very thankful for Unctad so 
far. At Geneva in 1964 the com¬ 
munist countries were dumb¬ 
founded to find themselves 
classified along with the other 
rich countries, and asked what 
they were doing to help. Their 
refusal to admit any general 
responsibility (or even to 
commit themselves to an aid 
target) unleashed powerful 
criticism ; their excuse, that not 
being former or current 
imperialist powers they were 
not to blame for the poverty 
of the developing world, evoked 
scorn and disgust. The Chinese 
will be at Santiago, fresh from 
acting as hosts to the Nixons 
and ready to bid for the leader¬ 
ship of the ldcs. The Soviet 
block’s decision to reduce or 
abolish preferences on their 
exports is recognised for the 
non-event that it is. Now ldcs 
are pressing for their surpluses 
on trade with individual com¬ 
munist countries to be 
automatically assignable to other 
ldcs. 

Even more awkwardly, the 
ldcs want to be able to use 
surpluses to buy from other com¬ 
munist block members. This 
second proposal would mean 
that an Idc, having earned a 
surplus on trade with Bulgaria, 
might demand east German 
machine tools in payment. It is 
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an open secret that the Comecon 
members are at loggerheads 
about permitting this sort of 
very limited multilateralism 
even among themselves. 

On less central issues, the 
ldcs have achieved some solid 
progress. On shipping, it is now 
agreed that the liner conference 
system does work unfairly 
against countries outside the 
charmed circle of the traditional 
maritime powers, although there 
could still be a row over 
proposals to police the system. 
On multinational companies it 
is now accepted that when 
subsidiaries operate in places 
like India, then the exporting 
and buying policies of the 
subsidiaries, as well as the 
transfer pricing within the 
multinational firm’s own inter¬ 
nal accounts, are matters of 
legitimate concern to host 
countries. Something will also 
have to be done about the 
operation of the patents system, 
and the vast and accelerating 
cost of transferring technology 
to the ldcs. 

How united ? 

Future progress now hinges 
on one big L< if.” Will the 77 
keep going as a group ? 
Consensus is easy on straight 
issues between rich and poor : 
like cocoa—where the rich (ic, 
America) have resisted a price- 
fixing agreement ; or research 
on natural commodities (eg, 
rubber) to meet the challenge 
of synthetics; or persuading 
rich countries not to stimulate 
their output of produce compe¬ 
titive with the ldcs, such as 
sugar, rice, vegetable oil, citrus 
fruits. Agreement is more diffi¬ 
cult on issues like tea and coffee, 
where a new group of ldcs is 
trying to increase production 
at the expense of traditional ldc 
producers. Most serious of all 
is the explosive new problem of 
the least developed countries. 
Countries which have always 
thought of themselves as poor 
hate to be told that they are 
now members of the world's 
middle class. 

Despite the progress Unctad 
has made, benefits from the 
system are not evenly distri¬ 
buted. The lion’s share goes to 
a score or more countries 
that are already relatively well 
°ff (Brazil, Mexico, Singapore), 
m have their own extensive 
mdustry even if their gnp per 
*iead is low (India and 
Pakistan). They will be special 
beneficiaries of the preferences 
scheme. So now the least 


developed, in return for their 
political backing, arc demanding 
something for themselves. 

Who are the least developed ? 
After much haggling, the 
secretariat has worked out a set 
of criteria—taking in gnp per 
head, industrialisation, and 
literacy—under which 25 ldcs 
qualify for u hard core ” status. 
Unfortunately, only one, Hahi, 
is in Latin America ; given the 
political push for Unctad from 
that continent so far, this is 
inconvenient. Also excluded are 
Indonesia, India and Pakistan, 
despite their claims to have 
more starving people than all 
of the hard core countries put 
together. The hard core, mostly 
in Africa, has a total population 
of 148m (8.5% of the ldcs’ 
total). The argument about 
who should qualify will 
continue. Behind it lies the fear 
that rich countries may seize on 
this issue, not just as a way of 
dividing the 77, but as an easy 
way of giving aid on the cheap 
—by, say, steering more towards 
the hard core while cutting back 
elsewhere. 

This fear is probably mis¬ 
placed. More serious will be 
the trend for the richer Idr* 
consistently to hog more than 
their share of private investment 
and grow faster than ldcs as a 
whole. This will tend to happen 
anyway : tin* early stages of 
industrialisation arc normally a 
phase of rapid growth, and 
private investment inevitably 
concentrates in the most 
advanced country in any region : 
Kenya in East Africa ; Senegal 
(where Dakar was the former 
capital of French West Africa) ; 
Singapore ; Mexico and Brazil. 
The process could induce the 
rich countries to argue that 
making concessions to the 77 as 
a group is a nonsense. The 77 
could spike this suggestion in 
advance if the richer of them 
agreed now to help the poorer 
ones. 

A hopeful start on this 
course is the batch of schemes 
under which ldcs intend to 
lower tariff barriers to one 
another. Many of these schemes 
operate on a regional basis : one 
hope is that the richer countries 
in each region will unilaterally 
throw open their markets to the 
more backward members of that 
region. Just as Unctad has 
sprung from the awareness of 
the widening gap between the 
ldcs and the rest, so it could be 
poisoned if inequalities between 
the ldcs were left to widen 
unchecked. 


The wealth league gnp per head: 1969 
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Source World Bank 
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HERCULES INCORPORATED 

Record 1971 results 

A report from 

Werner C. Brown, President 

Sales of Hercules and its consolidated 
subsidiaries increased for the thir¬ 
teenth consecutive year, reaching a 
record $81? million. Net income rose 
6.9 per cent, equivalent to $2.78 per 
share, compared with $2.61 in 1970 
(restated). 

Earnings for both years include, for 
the first time, Hercules equity in the 
income of affiliated companies in 
which Hercules owns a 20 per cent or 
greater interest. This increased earn¬ 
ings per share by $.11 in 1971 and 
$.10 in 1970. Realignment of curren¬ 
cies added an additional $.09 per 
share in 1971. 

The increase in sales came entirely 
from commercial business. 


Hercules international sales con¬ 
tinued a strong trend, with new 
export records from the United States 
and from sales of overseas production. 
The company now owns or partici¬ 
pates in the operation of 39 main 
plants in 19 countries outside the 
United States. Overseas sales are 
handled through 28 principal com¬ 
panies; 13 are wholly owned and 15 
are companies in which Hercules 
ownership ranges between 20 percent 
and 80 per cent. 

During the past 5 years over $111 
million has been spent in research in 
a continuing effort to meet the 
challenging needs of growing mar¬ 
kets and opportunities in the '70's. To 
keep pace with this effort, Hercules 
now has more than $850 million in¬ 


vested in expanded property, plant 
and equipment. Contributing to this 
worldwide programme, and of the 
utmost importance, are over 20,000 
employees and more than 24,000 
shareholders. 

Hercules, a worldwide chemical com¬ 
pany, makes over 1,000 basic chemical 
materials and products such as rosin 
and rosin derivatives, synthetic resins, 
rubber products, paper chemicals, 
plastics and polymers, agricultural 
chemicals, cellulose and cellulose 
derivatives, Dimethylterephthalate, 
and many others. They are sold to 
manufacturers of all kinds of in¬ 
dustrial and consumer goods that 
feed, clothe, house, transport, and 
fulfil the working and leisure needs 
of people all over the world. 
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HERCULES INCORPORATED 

WILMINGTON. DELAWARE. 19609 U.S.A. 

European subsidiaries Include: 

Hercules Europe S.A., Brussels, Belgium Hercules NV t The Hague, Holland 
Hercules Powder Company Limited, London, England 
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Where we are now 

Wherever Mr Barber sees the economy going after his budget next Tuesday, it has 
failed to come up to his expectations of a year ago. What went wrong ? 


The last economic indicators before Mr Barber’s budget 
have suggested that Britain is in a state of profitless 
recession. On Wednesday it was learned that industry 
had started 1972 by turning out no more than it had 
done in the closing months of 1971—or, more to the 
point, than it had done as far back as the spring of 
1970, in the last days of Mr Wilson’s government. Earlier 
m the week had come the news that manufacturing 
industry had cut its investment by nearly 10 per cent 
in the Octobcr-December period, reducing it to its lowest 
for more than three years. So British industry has 
expanded neither its output nor its investment during the 
lifetime of the present Government. 

Even the overseas trade figures have turned sour. On 
Monday a £32111 deficit was announced for February, 
with imports up sharply. With all-too-familiar echoes 
from the past, but for the first time for quite a while, 
the trade news sent sterling nose-diving in the foreign 
exchanges, the spot rate losing 1} cents in two days. 

This was not the stuff Mr Barber was looking for on 
the eve of his second budget. Yet, surprisingly, the 
explanation he will have to give on Tuesday of why 
the growth forecasts of his Treasury advisers at budget¬ 
time a year ago have not materialised will not feature 
any disappointment over investment or exports. The 
cause is more simple, or at least more homely: it is 
that the British people have not spent enough. 

In the 1960s the Treasury nearly always underestimated 
the shopping zeal of the British people: it was as if they 
found something faintly abhorrent in it. But its expecta¬ 
tions for 1970 and 1971 exceeded actuality, despite the 
huge wage settlements in these years. Our table illustrates 
the point. Halfway through the first half of 1971, that 
is to say at budget-time a year ago, the Treasury assumed 
that in those first six months personal consumption (in 
real terms) would be 3.3 per cent higher than in the 
first six months of 1970. But it ended up no more than 
2 3 per cent higher. At the same time, the Treasury 
had looked forward to a 5.3 per cent rise in consumption 
°ver the coming 12 months, a forecast subsequently 
uplifted by the July tax boosts to around 6 per cent. 
The National Institute of Economic and Social Research 
now expects a growth in consumption of only 4.9 per 
<*nt in these first six months of 1972 if Mr Barber 


does nothing next week to jack it up. Since consumer 
spending is now running over £36 billion a year, and 
on the plausible assumption that the institute is right, 
the cumulative effect of these two errors has been that 
today’s consumer spending is running about £7oom a 
year less than the Treasury expected in March, 1971. 
The average British family is saving (or at any rate 
not spending) about £38 a year more than Mr Barber 
expected it to do. 

It is not hard to sec how this shortfall came about. 
Mr Heath and his ministers, like good Tories, believed 
that steady economic growth in Britain can only be 
achieved through stimulating more productive investment, 
better management, better labour relations, better market¬ 
ing overseas and all the other things that add up to 
industrial efficiency. But that stimulus, they have argued, 
could come only after business confidence had been 
established ; and, in their old-fashioned wisdom, they 
thought that business confidence could be generated only 
through a booming home market. Hence the lopsided 
efforts to get British consumers consuming. 

What this cycle of reasoning overlooked was that 
consumers need to have confidence, too. The assumption 
that they are mugs, and businessmen arc not, has been 
proved wrong. British workers have not been prepared 
to fling their money around just to please the Treasury 
knights ; they have been wary of spending as the prospect 
of becoming unemployed or on strike has become all 

Guessing Britain's growth 

% changes in 1st half 1970— 1st half 1971— 

real terms : 1st half 1971 1st half 1972 

1971 1971 

budget budget end-July NIESR 

forecast Actual forecast forecast* now 


Gross domestic 






product 

Personal 

+ 1.3 

+0.4 

+ 3.1 

+4-4$ 

+ 3.9 

consumption 

Public 

+3.3 

+2.3 

+6.3 

+6 

+4.9 

consumption 
Fixed investment 

+1.7 

+1.8 

+ 1.7 

+ 2$ 

+2.6 

Private 

+2.1 

-1.3 

+0.5 \ 

+3 

+2.9 

Public 

+3.5t 

+4.7 

+2.7tj 

Exports 

+2.2 

+3.3 

+2.3 

+3 

+4.3 

Imports 

+5.6 

+6.8 

+6.3 

+9 

+4,6 


•Unofficial astknates, apart from th»t of gdp. 

^Excludes purchases and a alas of land and axiating buddings. 
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too real. The brief splurge which followed the July 
measures last year seems to have largely fizzled out. 
The abolition of hire purchase controls and the purchase 
tax cuts naturally caused some big spending on durables, 
particularly on cars ; new car registrations topped 1.3m 
in 1971, after several years around the million mark. 
Domestic suppliers could not meet domestic delivery 
dates ; and, temporarily, the proportion of imported 
cars among new registrations went up to one in four, 
which in part explains the jump in Britain’s import bill. 
There was a similar rush for colour television sets. Spend¬ 
ing on property, as a hedge against inflation, has also 
gone pretty mad in some parts of the country: more 
and more people are not only buying one house, but two. 

But except on property and cars, the spending 
momentum seems to be fading away. Consumer con¬ 
fidence which was only middling around Christmas time, 
suffered a bad setback with the miners’ strike and some 
potential purchases were lost for good. At least when 
there are a million unemployed around, the British no 
longer say “ buy today because things will be dearer 
tomorrow.” Like the Americans, they tuck something 
away until times get better. 

What about inflation ? Until the Wilberforce II fiasco, 
it looked as though the Government’s informal incomes 
policy was having some measure of success. Settlements 
in the public sector since the second half of last year 
had been running at 8 or 8 £ per cent, compared with 
15 °r 1 51 per cent a year earlier, while the private 
sector (which last year lagged behind many of the 
nationalised industries) had been settling at around 9 
per cent. Now, with the miners* success fresh in every¬ 
body’s mind, expectations for the next round will have 
been jacked up by a number of percentage points, 
as the railwaymen are demonstrating. But perhaps the 
line will be held at 10 or 11, rather than the miners’ 25. 

On the eve of Wilberforce II retail prices were rising 
at “ only ” an annual rate of 5 or 6 per cent, where last 
year they were going up in double figures. Wholesale 
prices had slowed down even more. Some of the improve¬ 
ment was caused by the Confederation of British 
Industry's initiative to keep price rises down to 5 per 
cent in the year to next July. It is doubtful how much 
longer industry Is willing or able to keep this up. In 
private industry, the drop in profitability will slow invest¬ 
ment and cause more unemployment. In the nationalised 
sector, the increase in unprofitability will cause more 
deficits. Coal, as a “ special case,” has already breached 
the limit with its post-strike 7^ per cent price rise ; 
steel is due for a 5 per cent increase in April, and 
possibly quite a bit more in the autumn when it changes 
over to the common market pricing system. Others, 
like the post office, are able to keep their increases down 
to 5 per cent only by running into very red figures. Last 
week’s announcement of lower sugar, milk and potato 
prices, by courtesy of the Government, was a purely 
political gesture, and not a very intelligent one. By 
paying £31111 of taxpayers’ money into the marketing 
boards, it will make a small impact on only 3 per cent 
of the items in a family budget. 

The biggest new concern this week was over the way 
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exports have been running absolutely flat in recent months, 
while imports have risen by leaps and bounds. February’s 
import figure of £78401 was the highest ever, and £4301 
higher than in January. Tobacco which had been held 
up by the American dock strike accounted for some of 
the rise, but there has also been a steady upward trend 
in imports of finished manufactures ; car imports alone 
have increased by a quarter in the past three months. 
Imports of industrial materials have hardly moved as 
yet, but will rise sharply if there is a real economic 
upturn. Britain’s current account surplus of £95210 in 
1971 was helped by a 5^ per cent “improvement” in 
Britain’s terms of trade, largely because our exports 
became 9 per cent more expensive (which may hit out 
long-term competitiveness hard). For the moment, those 
invaluable invisibles are still more than making up 
Britain’s trade losses, and are continuing to earn £50™ 
or more net a month. The customary deficit on shipping 
has recently come down, while net earnings on other 
services, especially insurance, have increased. The only 
laggard is travel. After several very good years, the surplus 
on this slipped to only £2601 in 1971, when the 
number of British people taking holidays abroad went up 
by 25 per cent. 

Even if the national institute is right in its rather 
optimistic forecast that world trade will expand in 
volume by 8 per cent this year, it now seems likely that 
a revival of economic growth in Britain will bring us 
back into balance of payments deficit. Mr Barber’s propet 
course is to take this on the exchange rate. 

There are three dangers for the unemployed in next 
Tuesday’s budget. One will be if the Chancellor pays 
more attention to the worsening of the foreign balance 
and to protecting the present artificially high sterling 
exchange rate than he has hitherto said that he will. 
The second will be if he underestimates the extent to 
which the rise in voluntary saving now allows a cut in 
the “ normal ” burden of taxation ; the scope for tax 
cuts, because of this, could conceivably be very high. 
The third will be if the Government fixes a price restraint 
pact with the CBI which keeps profitability and invest¬ 
ment down. If any of these three things happen, Britain 
is likely to continue in profitless recession. 
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stands for the best in 
Office and Electronic Machines 


Adler Electric 21D 

incorporates a redesigned keyboard for 
maximum speed and fealherlight touch 
Dual carbon/fabric ribbon with fingertip 
control The essential machine for every 
personal secretary and typing pool 


N 


OEM are the distributors for 
Adler & Citizen machines. 
Typewriters. Adding machines. 
Calculators And complete 
accounting systems 

Whether you buy or lease 
your Adler or Citizen machines, 
the name of OEM is your 
assurance of quality and 
reliability 

Adler TA10 

An inexpensive ano very ost effective 
electronic accountmq sud mvoicmq 
machine with a wid„ range of functions 
and optional tealures which can be 
tailored to customers individual 
requirements 






Citizen 310 

The world s fastest and smoothest 
mechanical mult’plier Operates at 360 
rpm lists 10 columns and totals 11 Auto 
total key, overflow safety lock, minus 
multiplication easy operation Still the 
most inexpensive method of doing simple 
calculations 


Gabriele 5000 

A compact portable electric 
typewriter with fealherlight 
performance and high powered featuies 
The 5mm key lever movement ensures 
fast, effortless typing Hush button 
carnage return, 5 repeat act on keys ( 
and repeat line spacing The precision 
mechanism cannot be jammed by 
mal operation 
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Citizen 100L 

Accurate, speedy and 
easy to use, this electronic desk 
top calculator is the latest from 
the famous Citizen range The 100L 
is built to solve most complicated 
mathematical operations 
With constant ‘'ey 


Adler UUP 

Electronic desk top calculator with control tape 
The colour coded keyboard enables easy operation 
and fast 14 digit capacity, three methods of round/oft, 
automatic percentage, memory, exchange function 
and many other fea’urps 


GO TO YOUR 
LOCAL DEALER 
OR WRITE TO OEM 
for full details of ail 
the Adler & Citi7en 
business machines 


Adltr 800 

\ mere 9" 63 
2 and weighing only 
3lbs And yet the 800 
is a full four functions eight digit electronic 
calculator Silent, easy to use, versatile 


nnmOFFICE & ELECTRONIC MACHINES LIMITED 

UUUJl«/1» Borough High Street, London SE11LH. Tel: 01-407 3191. Telex 887349 
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The genOrale's charmed circle of friends 

Belgians are more than a bit fed up that the bulk of their industry is controlled 

by so small a handful of people. But there are pitfalls for anyone who thinks it is easy 

to move in and shake things up 


The oldest and biggest of the Belgian holding companies 
is the Soci6t6 Genftralc de Belgique, known simply in 
Belgium as the g£n6rale. It has a capital of a mere £77111 
from which small base it exerts a powerful influence over 
large sectors of industry ; the companies in the group have 
asse'ts of around £2^ billion, their turnover is said to 
represent a third of Belgium’s national income. Much 
of What 'they do not control is in the hands of a few 
family groups, led by the Boel, Janssen, Solvay alliance, 
whose outlook is usually in sympathy with that of the 
g6n£rale. Many people would like to celebrate the 150th 
anniversary of the socitfte ginerale this year by tearing it 
apart. 

M. Henri Simonet, then a Socialist deputy, intro¬ 
duced a bill last year calling for much tougher control 
over the holding companies by the Commission Bancaire, 
the regulatory agency for financial institutions. The bill 
failed, but M. Simonet is now Belgium’s minister of 
economic affairs in the new government formed early 
this year. As a backbench MP he accused these tightly 
controlled giants of “laying down the law in vast 
industrial, commercial and financial complexes without 
taking account ” of wider needs or even of shareholders’ 
interests. But as minister he needs the co-operation of the 
holding companies to solve his regional economic develop¬ 
ment problems—particularly in the depressed French- 
speaking areas of Wallonia. Precisely because they are 
largely oblivious to their shareholders, the holding com¬ 
panies can probably respond the most easily to government 
prodding to invest in backward regions. 

In the .past 15 years there have been a total of 41 
takeovers (“oflrcs pu'bHques d’adiats”) among quoted 
Belgian companies. Only one was contested and 
although it happened seven years ago the reverberations 
have not yet died down. The bid was by the Oompagnie 
Lambert for control of Sofina, a holding company in 
which Lambert had been a frustrated shareholder for 


years, unable to prod the management into exploiting 
its underemployed assets. But the powerful Boel family 
was also a major shareholder together with Lazard 
Frfcrcs, the French bank, and the two decided to resist 
the Lambert hid. To their flag came Mediobanca from 
Italy and the sodfit6 generate from nearer home. The 
g£n6rale decided that Lambert should be prevented from 
winning control Whatever the cost. And Lambert did not 
win control. The shares have never since reached the 
price of the takeover offer, Which Lambert would probably 
have improved on had it not seen the storm clouds gather. 
Ever since this alarming breach of the traditional calm, 
the links between the g£n6rale and the Boels and their 
relatives by marriage, the Solvay and the Janssen families, 
have been strengthening. 

Other Belgian companies, startled by the noise of con¬ 
flict, have taken steps to ensure that large blocks of their 
shares are defensively placed in the hands of friends. 
Meigers that would involve dilution of control arc 
spumed. Rights issues of shares to raise fresh capital are 
a very last resort after all the loans and overdrafts have 
been used up. The holding companies have been tidying 
up things among one another, swapping companies and, at 
the instigation of the Commission Bancaire, buying out 
the more hopelessly impotent of the minority shareholders. 
They have emerged more invulnerable than before. The 
generate, in particular, has used its muscle to shake up 
important sections of industry. 

Started by King William I of Orange to foster economic 
development (in a part of his country that eight yean 
later, in 1830, became independent Belgium), the 
g&ierale still thinks of itself as an economic development 
agency. It hears little from its shareholders. Not that 
shareholders in Belgium are practised at asking probing 
questions. As on much of the continent, shares are beam 
shares—that is, they are hdd anonymously unless thcii 
owners want to vote at shareholders’ meetings, in which 


The Boel/Solvay/Janssen directorship tree 
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JANSSEN UCB 
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UCB Solvay & Cie 
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YVESBOEL PAUL- DANIEL 

SG de Banque EMMANUEL JANSSEN 
Ti action at JANSSEN UCB 

Electnrtl SG de Banque 

Electrobel 
Sofina 


* on auditors' committee 


Solvay & Cie 
Glaverbel 


The Solvays are the descendants of the 
two brothers who founded the Solvay 
company in 1863 r now the 13th largest 
independent chemical business in Europe 
It went public in 1967, but Solvay/Boe* 
families keep control with a private 
holding company, Union Financiers Boel 
Home base for the Janssens is anothei 
chemical company, UCB and Glaverbel 
(glass). They merged the $oci$t$ Beige 
de Banque group with the Soci6t* 
G6n6rale de Banque In 1966, making them 
Important shareholders of it. The original 
BoOl base is the Febrique de Fer de 
Charleroi steelworks. 
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case they have to register the shares with the company. 
Locking Shares away anonymously is a good way of avoid¬ 
ing the tax inspector, but helps explain Europe’s dull 
stock markets. Under 10 per cent of soci£t6 generale’s 
shares are registered, and the majority of those are in the 
name of two giant Belgian insurance companies. They 
are in turn controlled by t'he society generate, which 
obligingly votes its shares in favour of the management at 
ihefir shareholder meetings—a nice example of the 
autonomy given to management by the cross-holding 
arrangement. 

The registered shares thus carry a weight out of all 
proportion to their number or value. This is one of the 
chief bonds linking societe generate family companies to 
mother, even though the proportion of total equity held, 
cither directly or through other family members, is usually 
less than 25 per cent. Control is reinforced by interlocking 
directorships. Another important bond is cash. Associated 
companies with surplus cadh give it to mother who 
redistributes it to more needy members of the family. 
About £40101 of cadi belonging to the associated com¬ 
panies (and itheir forgotten shareholders) is on deposit with 
the parent company, a hefty addition to the £77m of its 
own capital. But the strongest link of all is probably the 
feeling of belonging to a powerful dub. Although the 
operating companies are allowed considerable autonomy, 
people within them do move from one to the other, so that 
the soci&e g£n6rale provides a life career that culminates, 
for the chosen few, on the board. The scientific and 
technical exhibition that the generate is mounting this year 
to celebrate its 150th anniversary will be showing off what 
each member company can do and fostering the feeling 
of togetherness in the process. 

The chairman of the board, carrying the traditional 
title of governor, is M. Max Nokin, who has been welding 
the group into a more coherent shape. Its old fashioned 
coal, steel, cement and textile businesses were once much 
bolstered by the Congo, which by i960 was contributing 
half the group’s income. In the past 10 years the group 
has undergone a vast change and is concentrating on steel 
(Arbed, Gockcrill and Sidmar) ; on non-ferrous metals 
and metalluigy (Hoboken-Ovcrpelt and Union Miniere); 
on banking (Soctete Generale de Banque) ; and on tidy¬ 
ing up the rest of the sprawl. 

This reorientation would have been difficult if the 
generale had not been able to commandeer the resources 
of its affiliates. Union Mini&re has been particularly 
useful, because it gets an annual compensation payment 
bom the nationalised copper mines of Zaire—the new 
name for Congo Kinshasa—based on copper sales, 
^hich came to £io£m in 1970. Union Miniere contri¬ 
buted to the more than £ioom cost of the generated 
modern Sidmar steel plant, well out of its usual non- 
ferrous line of business; and also helped to make the 
Hoboken-Overpelt metallurgy business into the g£neralc’s 
outstanding success. The holding giants do sometimes use 
their power for the greater economic good, but share¬ 
holders are not consulted much in the process. 

Sometimes, however, the results of the system are dismal. 
Just after (he war, Acec, a sprawling electrical company 
controlled by the societe g&i6rale and the Empain group, 


seemed to be in much the same boat as the Dutch Philips 
company. Philips is now large and international ; Acec is 
controlled by Westinghouse. Neither of the Belgian con¬ 
trolling shareholders would cede, control to the other, and 
the company slid from bad to worst?. The societe 
general e’s record in more advanced industries like 
electronics, computers and plastics is far from a shining 
one. This makes the choice of a scientific and techno¬ 
logical exhibition for the celebrations a bit ironic. Pour 
encouragcr ? 

The Commission Bancaire has done what is within 
its power to persuade the holding companies to open out 
to their shareholders. They now publish details of invest¬ 
ments held directly and indirectly, including their market 
value. There is growing support for a Belgian version of 
a takeover code, with the Commission Bancaire acting in 


Group 

Soci6t6 G6n6rale de Belgique _ 

10 largest holdings 

% of (FrB m) 

assets capital profit 

Main Interests 


Banking 

Soci6te G6n6rale de Banque 
(20.4) 

(Deposits FrB186,909m 
profits FrB952m) 

Banquu Beige pour I'Etranger 
(25) 

Banque Beige Ltd 
Holding companies 
Sofina (25) 

Financiers du Katanga (7.6) 
Congo pour le Commerce! 
(CCCI) (21.5) 

Union Financiers et Indus¬ 
trie^ Li6geoise (62.5) 
Non-ferrous metals and 
minerals 
Sib6ka (52.5) 

Metallurgie Hoboken-Over¬ 
pelt (15.3 directly, plus 
43.7 indirectly) 

Union Miniere (5.9 plus 11.9 
indirectly) 

Companhia de Diamantes de 
Angola (11.5 plus 5.9 
indirectly) 

Steel 

Cockerill (12.9) 

Arbed (14.8) 

Sidmar (2.3 plus 29 in¬ 
directly) 

Electricity 

Traction et Electricity (23.2 
plus 19.2 indirectly) 

Real estate and construction 
Cimenteries CBR (23.8) 
Mechanical & electrical 
ACEC (6.4) 

Brugeoise et Nivetles 
Other 


17.4 

14.0 9.332 962 


13.1 

7.7 5.448 644 


29.7 


10.7 

3.024 

330 

6.6 

5,250 

66 V 

6.1 

13,248 

1,466 

4.0 

12.9 

1,857 

546 

4.3 

15,320 

1;107 

7.0 

20,735 

1,648 



6.3 



6.3 

6.7 

2,435 

226 

3.3 

4.2 

2,476 

189 


9.7 




100.0 

79.125 

7,761 


Control 

Autonomous. Large shareholders believed to be Belgian Royal 
Family, the Vatican. Prince Amaury de Merode, Count Lippens. 
Solvay/Botil/Janssen families. 

Value 

Net book value FrB6,457m (since increased to FrB8,570m) Net 
market value FrB20,909m (counting deposits from affiliates) 
Net profit FrB714m 

Figures in brackets show percentage owned 9 IS months \now Euroutremer 

1970 figures 
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place of a takeover panel. Proposals spelt out in a recent 
paper given by the head of research at the Commission 
Bancaire, M. Guy Gelders, v ould in the Belgian context 
be little short of revolutionary: equality for all share¬ 
holders, both in terms of information about takeover bids 
and of price offered; once in control, a successful bidder 
should extend the same offer to all other shareholders; 
directors should regard themselves as trustees for all 
shareholders, not just custodians for the controlling ones. 

One trouble With Belgium, and (for that matter) France 
and Italy and Germany too, is that there is no real stock 
market. The absence of a stock market creates a hothouse 
in which the holding companies flourish like tropical vines. 
Companies seeking capital look to the holding companies 
and banks rather than to shareholder. This is how they 
lose their independence. The holding companies, for their 
part, cannot trade their shares without losing control. The 
market has no volume, and prices do not reflect true 
values. When the insurance company, L’Escaut, was 
bought recently, the price paid was £1,340 per share. The 
shares had last been traded at £149 on the over-the- 
counter market. Many institutions do not, therefore, 
bother with investing in equities. 

The more dynamic Belgian companies arc looking to 
countries with an active stock market. Compagnie 

Group 

Lambert _ 

The most dynamic group; assets and earnings have grown about 
15% a year over the past decade, except for bear-market-1970. 
Origin of the group goes back to 1840 when Samuel Lambert 
opened an Antwerp agency for the Paris Rothschilds. Samuel's 
son married a Rothschild and their grandson made it an 
independent bank When Baron L6on Lambert took over in 1949 
it was a tiny deposit bank. In 1953 the Compagnie Lambert—the 
holding company—was formed and in 1959 the bank was merged 
into it The late start enabled the group to avoid the old heavies 
of Belgian industry and plump for financial services. The 
baron is very much of an international deal maker, driving 
the group towards greater size, and in all directions. 

Holding Company 

Compagnie Lambert pour la Finance et Industrie 

% of gross 
assets 

Main Interests 

Financial & Holding Companies 16.3 

Banque Lambert (100) 

(Deposits FrB29,372m, net profit FrB167m) 

Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft-Frankfurter Bank (2.3) 

Brufina (15.6) 

Cofinundus (1.3) 

Finanziaria Italians di Investimenti (FIDI) (17.5) 

(a member of controlling syndicate of La Centrale) 


Public Utilities 


10.9 

Electrogaz (8.9) 

Intercom (1.3) 

Interbrabent (2.9) 

Electrobel (1.8) 

Oil 


10.3 

PAtrofina (2.7) 

Retailing, food, agriculture 


8.8 

Interbra (29.3) 

Real estate and building 


26.7 

Other 


27.0 

Deweay, Cortvriendt International 
(stockbrokers) 

Control 

Value 

100 

Lambert family ; Rothschilds, small 

Net asset value 

FrB5,690m 

stake 

Net profit 

FrB378.4m 

Figurts in brackets show percentage owned 

1970 figures 


Lambert, whose attitude is more that of an investment 
bank than a holding company, is substantially increasing 
ils interests in the United States, and other companies are 
thinking seriously of getting a quote on the London 
market. Many people are hoping that British insurance 
companies, recently very active in Belgium, will teach the 
locals about portfolio management. 

The continental holding company is an anachronism. 
There is a strong argument for saying that the way most 
of continental Europe owns and controls a good many of 
its industries and financial institutions is old-fashioned, 
inefficient, inegalitarian and socially wrong. So far in 
the postwar years the system has also meant a high level 
of growth and investment, While British industry, with a 
more fluid and democratic form of capitalism, could be 
said to have paid too much attention and too many divi¬ 
dends to vociferous shareholders when it should have been 
installing new plant and machinery. However, in the next 
decade the quality of investment is going to be as 
important as the quantity, and it is doubtful whether a 
European octopus will be able to move nimbly enough. 
Odd though it may seem, European businessmen with a 
taste for independence and a quest for further growth are 
looking to Britain as a model of how businesses should be 
owned and controlled. 

Group 

de Launoit _ 

Origins go back to 1871 when Belgian financiers and German 
bankers set up the Banque de Bruxelles as an investment bank. 
After the 1934 banking law, the bank was hived off and the rest 
put into Brufina. In 1937 Cofinundus, the holding company of 
the de Launoit family, gained control of Brufina. To support its 
investments in the older industries—steel, coal, glass—and 
attempts to diversify, Brufina has been selling off shares in the 
bank, including some to a " friendly " bank, the Algemene Bank 
Nederland. In 1970 Baron Lambert increased his stake and is 
now working closely with Comte Paul, and his brother, 
Arsene de Launoit. It would make sense for the Banque 
de Bruxelles to merge with the Banque Lambert to narrow 
the gap with the SG de Banque. 

Holding Companies 


Cie Financidre et 

Soci6t6 de Bruxelles 


Industrielle 

pour la 

Finance 


" Cofinundus " 

et I'lndustrie " Brufina " 





% of 

Brufina's 



Brufina's 

Main Interests 



portfolio 

Financial and holding companies 
Banque de Bruxelles 


29 

(deposits FrB87,777m, profits FrB687m) (7) 


(Algemene Bank 

Nederland holds 3.5% and 


Barclays Bank 3.2%) 



Steel 



24 

Thy Marcinelle (28) 



Cockerill (2) 

H.F. de la Chiers 

Utilities 



20 

Electrobel (7) 
EBES 




Other 



27 




"l00 

Control 

Cofinundus 

Brufina 

— 


de Launoit 

Cofinundus 15.6% 



family 

Compagnie Lambert 15.6% 
de Launoit family ? 

Value 

Net asset value 

FrBI ,500m 

FrB2,500m 


Net profit 

FrB86m 

FrB 100m 



Figures in brackets show percentage owned 1970 figures 
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Here& some advice 
to pass on to your clients 



Permanent booklets on hand you 
can pass the right ones over to 
your clients wheneyer they want 
some advice on savings, invest¬ 
ment, or a mortgage. 

Post the coupon now and 
save yourself a lot of trouble. 

Leicester 
Permanent 
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Bn Ja Starting 26 May, 

I’ll have daily747’s from 

London to the Sunshine 
States of America. 


Fly me. 

I 'vt* got a lot going for you to Miami and the Sunshine 
States of America, with daily nonstop flights from 
London and our own k ind of personal service. And a lot from 
Miami: I’ve got great connections to all of Florida, 

New Orleans, Houston, California; you name it. Then fly it. 

And starting 26 May, I’ll have more: the nice con¬ 
venience of daily 747 ’s to Miami. Pick the day you want to go. 

And the beautiful luxury of the great 747, with more 
cabin room than any airliner in the sky today. 

And the 747 ext ras en route: first-run movies,* multi- 
channelled audio entertainment and our international gourmet 
cuisine. 

And a refreshing kind of personal service, person-to- 
person. 

Ciive it a go, won’t you? Fly my daily 747 *s to the 
Sunshine States of America. 

Telephone National Airlines direct, or ring up your 
travel agent. T ell him Jo sent you. 




Fly Jo-CRFly National Airlines. 

National Airlines, 81 Piccadilly, London W. 1 . (Reservations: 01629 8272 ) 

I.Hionu! honour* Amrni.iii I \piov. IVti1.im.hJ <. .itti' Hi inch* IVktsC. ,!ul> l’AIT anvlia-Jr “Minus <inJ Mirrro bv Iti-Fhjshi Motion fYturvs. Inc Available at nominal charge. 
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Wfe know how to wrap up rubber plants 


Wrapping things up is second nature to Tarmac. 
Whether we’re handling a complete project 
like building a giant tyre manufacturing 
complex, or producing millions of bituminous 
paper plant pots from one of a wide range of 
roofing felts we make, we’ve got the matter 
very much under control. In fact, we’re 



resourceful enough to wrap up your business 
in anything from bitumen sheathed pipelines to 
decorative concrete cladding, from sea walls 
to reinforced concrete reservoirs. 

Whatever the project, Tarmac’s roots 
go deep enough to make a healthy success 
of it. Ask any rubber plant. 


Tarmac 

THE MEANS AND THE END 


[AKVIAv ('.Mll'l'. WOI VtKHAMPTON fcNU.ANU 
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CANADIAN imperial 
BANK OF COMMERCE 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 

(as at October 31, 1971) 


Canadian dollars 


ASSETS 

Cash resources 

Government and other securities 
Loans, including mortg«iges 

Customers' liability under acceptances, guarantees 
and letters of crodn, as per contra 
Bank premises 
Other assets 
Total assets 

LIABILITIES 

Deposits 

Acceptances, guarantees and letters of credit 
Other liabilities 

Accumulated appropriations for losses 
Capital, rest account and undivided profits 
Total liabilities 


STATEMENT OF REVENUE, EXPENSES AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS 

(year ended October 31, 1971) 


1971 

1970 

$ 2.044,230,017 

$ 2,812,702,578 

2,864,299,806 

2,514,859,969 

5,939,516,479 

5,242.014,667 

353,519,077 

303,819 667 

132.645,928 

110,439.300 

66,048,654 

66,746,693 

$11,400,259,961 

$11,050,582,874 

$10,419,308,115 

$ 10,180,598,274 

353,519,077 

303,819,667 

32,832.285 

16,344,622 

166,730,810 

147,803,180 

427,869,674 

402,017,131 

$11,4007259,961 

$11,050,582,874 


REVENUE 

Income from loans $ 516,504,310 

Income from securities 162,206,285 

Other operating revenue 72, 852,9 16 

Total revenue 751, 5 63,5 11 

EXPENSES 

Interest on deposits 393,588,899 

Salaries, pension contributions and other staff 

benefits 138,566,512 

Properly expenses, including depreciation 45,599,226 

Other operating expenses, including provision 

for loan losses 5 1, 571,5 31 

Total expenses 62 9,326, 168 

Balance of revenue 122,237,343 

Appropriation for losses _ 20,000,0 00 

Balance of orofits before income taxes 102,237,343 

Provision tor income taxes _61 ,300, 000 

Balance of profits for the year 40,937,343 

Dividends 25,084,8 00 

Amount earned forward 15,852,543 

Undivided profits at beginning of year 7,337,131 

Transfer from uccumu^ted appropriations for losses _ 10,00 0 ,00 0 _ 

33,189,674 

Transferred to Rest account 2 5,000,0 00 

Undivided profits at end of year $ 8,189,674 $ 


STATEMENT OF REST ACCOUNT 

(year ended October 31, 1971) 


572,999,105 

140,296,486 

74,5 23,343 

787, 81 8,934 

441,142,163 

127,288,896 

39,285.470 

43,083,155 
650,799,G84 
137,019,250 
22 . 000,000 
115,019.250 
71 ,500,0 00 
43,519,250 
23, 691 ,200 
19,828,050 
2,509,081 
10,0 00,00 0 
‘ 32,337,131 
25,000 ,000 
7,337,131 


Balance at beginning of year 
Transfer from undivided profits 
Balance at end of year 


325,000,000 $ 
25, 000,00 0 

350^000,000 $ 


300,000,000 

25,000 ,000 

325,000 000 


More than 
1500 branches 
in Canada 

Head Office: Toronto 

Regional Offices in 
Vancouver, Calgary, Regina, 
Winnipeg, Montreal, Halifax 

Offices throughout 
the world 

New York 
Portland, Oregon 
Seattle 

London, England 

Antigua 

Bahamas 

Barbados 

Cayman Islands 

Grenada 

Jamaica 

St. Lucia 

St. Vincent 

Trinidad and Tobago 

California Canadian Bank, 
San Francisco, a wholly 
owned subsidiary with 
17 branches in California 

trust operations in 
New York 
London, England 
Barbados 
Grand Cayman 
Jamaica 

Trinidad and Tobago 

Resident Representatives in 

Chicago 

Dallas 

Los Angeles 

San Francisco 

Brussels 

Frankfurt 

Zurich 

Hong Kong 

Tokyo 
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Actual photograph of Cimex in orbit 

The Cimex are coming! 

FLASH • POWERFUL INVASION FORCE IN ORBIT ROUND 
EARTH STOP SOURCE UNKNOWN STOP DESTINATION 
UNKNOWN STOP HOSTILE OR FRIENDLY INTENTION 
UNKNOWN STOP ALERT ALL MILITARY AND CIVIL PERSON¬ 
NEL STOP INTERCEPTED SIGNALS IDENTIFY AS CIMEX RPT 
CIMEX STOP MAINTAIN OPEN CHANNEL FOR UPDATE • ENDS 
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|Who live with jet noise. 


‘ he high-velocity exhaust sounds that couldn't be 
v esi( ?ned out of the engine are wrapped m an msul- 
^ mq shroud of low-velocity air Other sounds inside 

Inf* _ _ rrt 1 « « ... 


forced through the engine core, so you hear an ear- 
splitting whine 

All of which makes the TnStar the quietest bra let in 


_ — . , 7 iiuxa.^ me i noiar me quietest Dia let in 

engine are muffled and absorbed by acoustical thewoHd Air Canada, Air Jamaica Delta Eastern and 

OVnnmk nrur* _ n _ r« 41 auu 


. ^ --— JL/V UWVUUUVU1 

, 1,0 neycomb 

80% of the air that's sucked into the L-1011's 
L gines bypasses the hot engine core So you hear a 


TWA will be flymg the TnStar soon 
It'll be a welcome relief 
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SASEBO 


Nine years ago we started a trend. The 132,000 dwt tanker 
“NISSHO MARU” was the first of the big tankers. 

Five years ago, we started building 210,000dwt tankers that 
set a new standard for size. In all we shall build 21 one after 
the other. 

Now we have researched and designed the 270,000 dwt 
tanker, and we’re ready to build the first one. 


Three years ago, to build these mammoth ships, we exl 
panded our No. 3 Repair Dock to take ships up tol 
400,000 dwt. Now it’s in use. Our No. 4 Dock is being! 
enlarged to the same size. 1 


Now, after modernizing our yards, we’re goin 
to build a super-dock to take the megato 
tankers of the future. 


So that, whatever the demands 
of the industry in the coming 
years, weare ready to build and 
serve. 



Sasebo Heavy Industries Co., lid. 


HKAP OFFICE! 1 ok> iipuTcln I2424SSSKDOC 
SASISO 5NIPYARDi Naq isoki Jipnn Ultx 74H5 
SASfcRPDOU SASEBO 


t able Address ASEBODOCK TOKYO 
SASEBODOC K SAs Cable Addross 


)VCR$IA$ OFPICKSi n London Office* Btshopsgnfe House 80 Bishopsgato London EC 2N 4AU Enqland Telex 883888 SASEBODOCK LON UK Cable Address $AStB< } 
.ON DONE C2 P Now York Office* II Broadway New York NY 10004 USA Telex 4216/5 SASEBO NEWYORK USA Cable Address SASEBODOCK NEWYORK □ 
Offices Hong Chong Bldg 5 Queen s Rood Central Hong Kong Cable Address SASEBODOCK HONGKONG 
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We're terribly conservative 
about oil in the North Sea 


The British Government continues to 
put an extremely low figure, in public, 
on the probable size of the oil and gas 
reserves in the British sector of the 
North Sea, which ties up neither with 
what is being said inside Whitehall in 
private, nor with the eagerness with 
which the oil companies are rushing to 
spend sums on exploration that could 
not be justified if there really were as 
little oil as the Government is making 
out. 

When he announced the fourth 
round of licences allocated for North 
Sea exploration on Wednesday (prob¬ 
ably the last licences to be allocated 
for several years). Sir John Eden, 
Minister for Industry, estimated the 
North Sea’s potential output at 25m 
tons a year by 1975 and perhaps treble 
that by 1980. This compares With cur¬ 
rent consumption in Britain of approxi¬ 
mately loom tons a yeaT. But as 
recently as December, Sir John had 
already put potential output at 50m 
tons by 1975, and his own officials have 
been saying privately 'that they would 
not be surprised if it hit 150m tons by 


1980, and 250m tons five years later. 
Even these are regarded as conservative 
estimates. There are some, not neces¬ 
sarily optimists, who would double 
them. 

If these last figures are anywhere 
near right, it would make Britain one 
of the largest oil-producing nations in 
the world, and certainly self-sufficient, 
which should be a cause for rejoicing 
in a week when die major oil pro¬ 
ducing countries now arc extracting a 
higher and higher ; rice for their oil, 
and inventing a host of subtle ways for 
extracting .more money from the oil 
companies and the customers. In 1969, 
America led the world with an output 
of nearly 520m tons, followed by 
Russia with 328m and Venezuela with 
187m. Iran’s 168m topped the output 
of any other Middle East producer. 

This alone explains the enthusiasm 
with which the oil companies seized on 
the licences offered on Wednesday to 
drill in the North Sea, Irish Sea and 
to the west of the Shetlands and 
Orkneys in some of -the world’s most 
forbidding water. In all, 66 separate 



companies and groups were granted 
licences for 246 blocks in offshore 
British waters. Willingness and ability 
to explore were factors that played a 
big part in deciding who got which 
blocks, and undertakings have had to 
l>e given to carry out extensive seismic 
work and to drill 224 exploratory wells 
in the initial six years of the licences. 
Altogether, it is expected that the 66 
companies will spend well over £200111. 
You do not take on that sort of risk 
for a -probable 25m tons a year. So 
what exactly is the Government’s 
motive in playing down the best 
economic news it has had in years ? 
It is difficult to see Mr Harold Wilson 
playing such a card this way. 

It is increasingly evident that wes¬ 
tern Europe, and Britain in particular, 
is going to be much better ofF for oil. 
Some of the richest finds so far 
have been in the Norwegian sector at 
Ekofisk. For -months it has been uncer¬ 
tain whether the oil and gas should be 
piped ashore to Britain, Norway or 
Denmark ; Ekofisk is equidistant from 
all three. The choice might have been 
Norway if a trench in the sea bed, 300 
metres deep, did not slice an unspan- 
nable gap between the find and the 
Norwegian coast. Also, Norway’s home 
market is not all that big. Now the 
Norwegian parliament is almost certain 
to recommend that the pipeline is run 
to Britain, and if work on the pipe be¬ 
gins this summer, the oil could be 
coming on shore in the autumn of next 
year. 

In full retreat 


While the North Sea allocations were 
raising oil men’s spirits, the Organisa¬ 
tion of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
was depressing them. Meeting in 
Beirut, OPEC practically gave the 
western oil companies an ultimatum 
to agree during -the next three months 
to its demand for 20 per cent participa¬ 
tion in ‘the companies’ oil concessions. 
Though much tough negotiating lies 
ahead, the companies appear to be in 
retreat. The Arabian American Oil 
Company (Aramco)—a consortium 
made up of Standard of New Jersey, 



9 «> 

Mobil, Texaco and Standard of Cali* 
forma—was the first to announce its 
agreement in principle to part ~ipation 
in its concession in Saudi Arabia, and 
the Kuwait Oil Company (BP and 
Gulf) followed. 

So long as the world needs OPEC 
oil, the producing countries hold the 
high cards and, possessed of a keen 
memory of all the years when they 
barely understood the business and the 
companies made huge profits, they are 
hardly shy about playing them. Most 
friction will be generated in the next 
few weeks over Who owns the oil still 
in the ground. The countries regard 
it as theirs and will offer the companies 
little or no compensation for it. The 
companies naturally think they should 
be paid something for the profits they 
would have made on the oil if they 
had retained ioo per cent ownership. 
They can apply some pressure by 
asking stiff prices to transport and 
distribute the producing countries’ 20 
per cent share of the oil, but OPECs 
leverage is the greater. 

Still, the oil companies are fortunaite 
that negotiations on the OPEC side 
are being led by Sheikh Ahmed Zaki 
Y'amani, Saudi minister for oil, and 
not the Libyans, who, it is believed, 
will soon demand not 20 per cent but 
majority control of al'l oil concessions 
in their country. Libyan diplomats are 
thought to have l>een negotiating with 
Russia and East European countries to 
find a market behind the iron curtain. 
If these negotiations are successful, 
Libya will have nothing to fear from 
a western l)oycotl. 

Currencies 

Crawl ing ? _ 

A return to calm in the foreign 
exchanges this week deceived nobody. 
It cannot la?t. There were a number 
of reasons why last week’s heavy selling 
of dollars abated: the Dutch and 
Belgian authorities clamped on new 
restrictions to stein dollar inflows, 
American interest rates edged up, and 
central bankers in Basle last weekend 
made some reassuring noises. The last 
of these factors should be discounted ; 
it is obviously in the interest of central 
bankers to try to support the December 
18th currency agreement, for which 
they are largely responsible. As for 
the first factor, we wrote two weeks 
ago of the dangers of exchange con¬ 
trols which the agreement was designed 
to avoid ; unfortunately the threat of 
their spreading has become reality. 

The rise in American short-term 
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interest rates, which took three-month 
treasury bills to 3.85 per cent, the 
highest since mid-December, is being 
interpreted by optimistic European 
central bankers as a new spirit of 
co-operation from across the Atlantic. 
It is nothing of the sort. Mr John 
Connally, the American Secretary of 
the Treasury, does not eat his words 
lightly. When he said a few weeks ago 
that action on American interest rates 
would be taken as and when it suited 
domestic policy, and not to please Euro¬ 
pean central bankers, he meant it. The 
Federal Reserve has simply reacted to 
the brighter domestic economic picture 
which offers little justification for keep¬ 
ing money as easy as it was : the money 
stock had been rising at something like 
an annual 7 } per cent. It has been 
convenient that the money rate differ¬ 
entials between America and abroad 
have been narrowed, but that was not 
the main object of the American 
exercise. 

Even in -the short term, the easing of 
the pressure on the dollar this week 
should not be exaggerated. The 
D-mark, guilder, Belgian franc and 
Japanese yen at midweek were still 
about 2 per cent abo'^e their central 
rates, and the commercial franc about 
i£ per cent above its. Sterling had 
dropped to within £ per cent, but 
mainly because February’s trade 
figures were so bad. There has been 
more talk in Tokyo of a further yen 
revaluation: some businessmen there 
aare said to be doing foreign business 
on a crawling peg system which 
presumes a yearly upvaluation of the 
yen against the dollar of 2 per cent. 

This made plans for forming a Group 
of Twenty, including representatives of 
the developing world as well as the 
rich country club, to organise the 
reform of the world’s money system, 
seem purely academic. It will not be 
their broader and lengthier discussions 
that will force the next step, but the 
breakdown of the December 18th 
agreement. 
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Germany 

Recession recedes 

Herr Karl Schiller, Germany’s econo¬ 
mic supremo, told the Bundestag on 
Wednesday that the income and cor¬ 
poration tax surohage, levied at the 
height of the 1969-70 boom to cream 
off purchasing power, will now 
definitely be repaid during June. This 
will release £700111 into the economy, 
as an instant weapon against the reces¬ 
sion which looked a distinct possibility 
at the close of 1971. It is being 
pumped in just when some forecasters 
are saying that the recession may 
already be going away. 

The government’s economic experts 
still reckon that Germany’s growth rate 
in 1972 will be a very modest 2 j per 
cent and that most of this will be con¬ 
centrated in a marked upturn towards 
the end of the year. But, rather to 
everyone’s surprise, the very latest signs 
suggest that the economy is already 
back on a rising trend. The way in 
which Germany has temporarily got 
away with a rather undervalued ex¬ 
change rate again, plus the cut in the 
discount rate three weeks ago, has 
pleased industry. The Ifo economic re¬ 
search institutes report a marked rise 
in optimism since December. Figures 
released by the Bundesbank this week 
confirm that new orders for industry 
rose strongly in January, including 
the investment goods sector which was 
recently very depressed. Unemploy¬ 
ment in February was down slightly, to 
370,000 (1.7 per cent of the labour 
force): and short time working, wide¬ 
spread last winter, has been cut back. 
Inevitably, there are fears that refla¬ 
tion will breed more inflation. Hen 
Schiller has had some success in get¬ 
ting the unions ito stick to his wages 
norm of around 7 per cent: the chemi¬ 
cal workers, next on the negotiating list, 
have tabled an 8 per cent claim in one 
area. But consumer prices in January' 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 

Fashionable furs 
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When the world's stock markets slid 
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back in 1970 most women found 
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that their furs had to last another 
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season. Now that excuse no longer 
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holds, fur prices are soaring. At the 






Hudson Bay auctions in London 

All items 

130,7 

130.3* 

+ 2.4 

+ 6.2 

39,000 Polish blue fox, 12,000 red 

Food 

145.5 

145.8* 

4- 3,1 

+ 7.2 

fox and 51,000 of the usually 

Fibres 

99.7 

99.3* 

nil 

+26.7 

unfashionable beaver pelts were sold 

Metals 

188.3 

186.5 

4* 3.4 

- 7.5 

effortlessly at prices 25% higher 

Misc. 

105.6 

103.7* 

+ 1.7 

- 3.2 

than three months ago Many 





- 1 

buyers left empty-handed. 

•Provisional 
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Trust Houses Forte 

- ■ - 


Extract from the Annual Report for the period ended 31 st October 1971. 

Copies of the Report can be obtained from The Secretary, Trust Houses Forte Limited, 
166 High Holborn, London WC1V 6PF. 






1970/71 

*1969/70 


£ 

£ 

Trading Receipts 

180,107,000 

141,100,000 

Gross Trading Profit 

21,241,000 

16,901,000 

Profit before Taxation 

Profit after Taxation 

11,088,000 

9,363,000 

and minority interests 

8,752,000 

6,213.000 

Earnings per share 

10.95p 

7.91 p 

Dividends—Gross 

5,995,000 

3,715,000 

Ord. Dividend per 25p share 

7.5p 

5p 

Capital Employed 

158,956,000 

133,924,000 

Shareholders' Investment 

58,241,000 

53,632,000 

1 *The comparative figures for the year to 


I 31st October 1970 relate to twelve months 


I ex-Trust Houses Group Limited and nine months ex-Forte Holdings Limited. 1 

V_ 
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Great Britain and Worldwide 

Just one telephone call to this*number will 
reserve you accommodation immediately 
in Great Britain and many countries abroad. 
Nearly 800 THF and associated hotels are 
included in our reservations network. 
Remember the number 01-567 3444 
whenever you need hotel accommodation. 

A Guide to Trust Houses Forte hotels 
throughout Britain and the world is 
available from The Reservations Centre, 
Paramount House, 71-75 Uxbridge Road, 
Ealing, London W5 5SL. 
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NafWest would like to 
change your mind about factoring. 


Too many people have still got the wrong idea about 
factoring: a survey commissioned by our subsidiary, 
Credit Factoring Ltd, proves the point. 

To set matters straight, we 'd like to stress that, in our 
view, factoring is more much more than a way of 
releasing money. Factoring must relieve the client of 
all sales accounting, provide credit management and 


give a 100% guarantee against bad debts. Offer, in a word, 
service. Credit Factoring Ltd operate this way And, as 
the table below shows, it’s the service aspect that people 
who use factoring find most important. It also shows that 
the more you know about factoring, the better you like it. 

An elegant demonstration of the difference between 
ignorance and bliss. 


"he Pros and Cons of factorings seen by users and non-users. 


Non-users 


"jTmu have ri'iHi noiir;/ t.i «-pend." 


"I r ■, nr liquid 

UHSipti, \ 'u vt .1 ! ■ ivn ; 'hi tor." 


t'iifM*::- 1 .■ »" fa 
tu I..I' t‘iMt ih 
i. f j cul Ut*». 


"Factoring h great* 1 r i h i_ng i n 
pa p''i I- than m horn* 1 soiling bi'ca'is*" 
W tl'C cot, a I , ('< t ior n i n pa tn>r 11ng. ' 


"Fartoring is far too expensive. 
Thpjp ip nothing to stop any self- 
rnspocting ]erson going to the bank.' 
'fc'er.‘u.ririfr ih additional expend? tc 
the firm. No extra income is 
nained h\ utinp one." 

"Wo do not lnsui'o tad debts. We 
just maKp mire vp dc not have any." 

"Factoring is bad for your image 
w’ to toe larger businesses." 

"we T.Lght have to create 
redundancieh." 

’"i 1 u w.'iud loae ynar image, loee 
y 'iir c.iatomera; they get a more 
on fie treatment from our own staff." 


The British Market Research Bureau Ltd, who 
conducted the survey, found that users of Credit 
Factoring Ltd were pleased with the service. 

Any National Westminster bank manager will be 
delighted to point the moral for you. Or, if you 
prefer, please write or telephone Christopher Blower 
of Credit Factoring at: Smith House, P.O. Box 50, 
Feltham, Middlesex. Telephone 01-890 1390. 


’l do not think t l, e ro?t is much mnre 
and von nair m terms of service." 

We expand bv *ver a venr and 
r actoring is f ub. h 
‘T you quadruple vo r >uaineaa you 
'.an carry it ur witM&i going for 
Mjtside capital." 

"We are an expanding firm and Credit 
factoring gives ub a 100^ guarantee 
against bad debts." 

"Factoring ip good for the image. 
Customers feel you must be of some 
strength for them to take you on." 

"We have not had any redundancies - 
we have .just run down -urr staff 
through normal wastage." 

"Credit Factoring would not do 
anything to upset t^e relationship 
between us and <-ur customers." 

"We employ a credit factor for ~ur 
export trade, which vor^a exceedingly 
well. It is an advantage for the cus¬ 
tomers to pay in t.heir own currency." 
"It is nice to know that the money 
will h© in by a certain date. With 
the old system we had no idea when to 
expect payment." 

"The advantages are: regulnr oash 
fl>w, no bad debts, you know hnv mudh 
it is going Jio cost, and nost impor¬ 
tantly, if we didn’t factor we would 
have to attract quick payment by 
-Offennr dinopiinia- n _ ^ 


* 


A Credit Factoring Limited 

A member of the National Westminster Bank Group^ 1 ^ 

Foreign Branches in: Benelux, Canada, Denmark, Finland, France, 

Italy, Republic of Ireland, Sweden, Switzerland, U.S.A. and West Germany. 

Local Agents in all other principal world markets. 
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were still 5$ per cent higher than a 
year earlier. Few people now believe 
that the government can get the rate of 
rise down to its forecast of 4$ per 
rent this year. 

Aussie-isation _ 

Spare a pommie 
penny _ 

There have been several signs that 
Australia was growing mildly con¬ 
cerned about the flow of investment 
irom overseas after Britain is in the 
common market, one of the more sig¬ 
nificant of which was the publication on 
Thursday of a survey* that went to 
some lengths to show that there is more 
money to be made still by investing in 
Australia than among the Six. It 
depends, of course, on which years you 
pick to prove the point. The Austra¬ 
lian British Trade Association argues 
mat the Australian investments of 
British companies. 

were more profitable than EEC invest¬ 
ments from 1964 to 1967. 

So they were, but the table included 
i:. the survey also shows that in 1961- 
bj, and again in 1968, it was the other 
way round. 

Australia needs funds from overseas 
because the country is unlikely to be 
able to generate more than 85-90 per 
rent of its gross capital needs this 
decade. Investment accounts for a 
quarter of gnp, given a growth rate of 

percent. But manufacturing produc¬ 
tivity is growing at only 4 per cent, 
which is lower than among the Six and 
one reason why investing in Europe is 
likely to be. the more attractive, in the 
diort run at least. “ Temporarily signi- 
1ant, but marginal in the long run ” 
•- how the survey describes it, and 


Aussie-isation 

B.'itish share of Australian market for 
’’} ' iTvjnutacUimd rjondb 

[ . actudl . 

n FT p-i» projected . .. 

y M n 

| BRITISH EXPORTS TO AUSTRALIA 



kCTURI 



AUSTRALIA 



m « 

■ 


L 1W2-63 

66-67 69-7 

74-75 

79-80 

-- . _ 





'h>h investment in Australian manufao- 
industry, Australian British Trade 
^nation with the CBL £2 50. 


accompanies the forecast with warnings 
that other countries, like Germany and 
Japan, will be only too ready to move 
into Australian industry. 

Had the association included mining 
among its list of industries, the argu¬ 
ments would have been proved beyond 
question, but then overseas investors 
hardly need encouraging to invest in 
Australian minerals. A politically stable 
source of minerals is no mean attrac¬ 
tion, and there is a good deal to be 
said from die British end for relaxing 
the “ voluntary ” controls that still 
exist on British investment in the 
developed sterling area. The return on 
Australian investment, even in manu¬ 
facturing, is now running at nearly 8£ 
per cent, and it does seem unnecessarily 
stringent to insist that the foreign 
exchange cost of any investment must 
be recouped somehow or other within 
three years. Something more for the 
budget ? 

Common marketemng _ 

Send three lids 


The Six have never managed to 
harmonise their rules on the sort of 
sales promotion tha' takes 2p off, 
or puts toy soldiers in the corn flakes. 
But they are now making efforts to do 
so. If they succeed, and the rules 
are extended to Britain, it will knock 
a lot of fun off the supermarket 
shelves. 

France bans the soils of promotion 
that give a gift in exchange for three 
jam lids or six packet tops : this is 
demanding proof of purchase and 
against French Jaw. Most of the EEC 
countries have tough laws about 
premium offers ; if these are gifts, they 
must somehow relate to the produce. 
A coffee cup could be given away witli 
coffee, but not a plastic daffodil. It 
would take a lawyer to assess whether a 
tea tray would be in or outside the rules. 
Most of the big advertising agencies 
already know their wav round Europe 
well enough to keep their clients out 
of trouble there. But they me aware 
that marketing in Europe is regulated 
by a complex body of written law that 
was originally designed to prevent 
unfair competition between traders, and 
is now being turned on its head to 
serve as a form of consumer protec¬ 
tion. Injured parties can slap injunc¬ 
tions on offenders and halt them in 
their tracks ; then tin* offence has to 
be proved in the courts. In Britain, 
by contrast, there are no Jaws about 
fair or unfair competition, but there 
are tight rules about trade descriptions 
that stick better in court. 


Japan _ 

Spare a yen 

Tokyo 

Foreign begging bowls are out in 
Tokyo. One after another, prospective 
borrowers arc appearing in the 
Japanese capital, meeting prime minis¬ 
ter Sato, being received in imperial 
audience, and then being sent back 
bolstered with large cheques. The 
latest such visitor was President Echc- 
verria of Mexico, who left witli $42111 
in loans, finance for a major steel mill, 
and a $iom bond issue. The Austra¬ 
lian treasury official* have also been 
plying back and forth, and now seem 
to have fixed up a $3om loan ; but a 
recent posse of several hundred Brazi¬ 
lians went away empty handed. Early 
in the summer, Sheikh Mu jib is 
expected from Bangladesh. 

Only a year ago the idea of Japan 
freely dispensing international capital 
would have been unthinkable. But the 
coffers now are not merely full ; they 
are embarrassing, with reserves standing 
at $16.5 billion. The finance ministry 
has instructed the Bank of Japan to 
start making large deposits of dollars 
with Tokyo's foreign exchange bank. 
The idea is to force Japanese banks to 
reduce their borrowing from overseas. 
At present outstanding loans to 
Japanese from New York banks alone 
are estimated at $4 billion. Ameri¬ 
can banks aie gloomy about 
losing this business. They will face 
even more competition if more 
foreigners are permitted to borrow 
from Tokyo at long last. 

But Japan L reluctant to part with 
capital unless it can lx' sure of a rapid 
return in increased trade That is the 
one yardstick ; and a number of com¬ 
munist countries have suddenly realised 
that they measure up admirably. Last 
week the ministry of finance gave the 
go-ahead for the first major loans to 
eastern Europe. The Aussrnhandels- 
bank in east Berlin will borrow $33111 
from a Japanese banking consortium, 
and the east German government is 
to get another $iom from the Bank 
of 'Tokyo on a hve-y°ar loan that is 
tied closely to tin* pm chase of Japanese 
goods. Last year Japanese exports to 
east Germans were $35)11, largely in 
iron and steel ; im]torts of east German 
goods into Japan were a mere $15111. 
A loan of this size dearlv presages 
plans foi a major expansion of trade 
with the communist block. Smaller 
loans to Rumania and Hungary have 
already been made. Next week a dele¬ 
gation of Nuith Vietnamese will arrive. 
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The wrong nuclear choice 


The Government oould he on the way 
to another disastrous choice for nuclear 
power. Twenty years ago, this country 
established an apparently unbeatable 
lead in the then new atomic industry 
by ordering the first commercial-size 
nuclear power station. This lead was 
subsequently dissipated by endless 
design changes over the years, so that 
no two nuclear stations built in Britain 
were alike. This ha* kept costs up and 
sales down. It also guaranteed that no 
power station was ever free of teething 
troubles. 

Now yet another new type is contem¬ 
plated. It looks increasingly as if the 
next nuclear station ordered in Britain 
will, on government instruction, con¬ 
sist of a reactor where steam is raised 
in pressure tubes that are suspended in 
the reactor's core: a design that 
resembles nothing so much as a can of 
heavy water filled with steel spaghetti. 
The objections to this design are based 
on safety and cost ; but it has the 
strong backing of the Atomic Energy 
Authority which designed and is 
operating a prototype. The AEA has 
apparently convinced Mr Peter Vinter s 
committee at the Department of 
Trade and Industry that this should be 
the choice. 

There are growing misgivings in 
America about this kind of reactor, 
where the source of water that flows 
over and cools the fuel elements in 
the reactor also provides steam for the 
turbines. American boiling water 
reactors, which operate on this prin¬ 
ciple and originally swept the market, 
are now going out of favour for a 
variety of reasons, including a major 
worry about safety. When a fuel ele¬ 
ment leaks, which happens with pre¬ 
dictable regularity, some radioactivity 
gets into the steam; because no tur¬ 
bine system is ever ioo per cent leak- 
proof, it then gets into the atmosphere. 


The amount of radioactive contamina¬ 
tion is minute, but enough to worry 
environment-conscious America and 
Central Electricity Generating Board 
engineers here in Britain. They foresee 
the same leaks if the new steam¬ 
generating reactor is built. 

Another worry is the cost of scaling 
up the 100 megawatt prototype reactor 
that the AEA has been operating since 
1968, to the 500 MW needed for a 
commercial station. Theoretically, this 
ought to be a relatively easy matter of 
increasing the banks of pressure tubes 
inside a rather bigger can, but the 
British nuclear industry’s record of 
scaling up from prototypes is not a 
happy one. The CEGB would prefer 
to order the other type of American 
reactor, where the works are sealed 
inside a massive, leak-proof, steel pres¬ 
sure vessel. Iri this it has the backing 
of much of the nuclear construction 
industry. About 80 of 'these stations 
have already been ordered around the 



The AEA shouldn't let off steam 


world, and construction headaches are 
a thing of the past. Industry reckons 
that a British order for one of them 
would certainly lead to export business. 
But the AEA has managed to swing 
opinion in the DTI against it, on 
grounds ranging from the openly 
chauvinistic to heavy emphasis on the 
undeniable fact that long exposure tn 
high radioactivity brings on a condition 
in the pressure vessels that makes them 
brittle as eggs if they are ever allowed 
to cool. Some of the Govcmmenn 
advisers think this a greater hazard 
than the occasional small release of 
radioactivity from other reactors. 

Surprisingly, yet another type of 
reactor under development in Britain 
has made little headway with the 
review committee, although it has a 
gas cooling system and a graphite 
structure that is in direct line of de¬ 
cent from the early reactors of 
years ago. This design operates at much 
higher gas temperatures than any vm 
built ; the system was first developed 
here with backing from the Organisa¬ 
tion for Economic Co-operation and 
Development, but it has subsequent 
been taken up in America where Gull 
General Atomic has sold several, lo 
the discomfiture of the American 
nuclear establishment. The German 
are also keen on it. More development 
wuik on it would be needed, but d e 
problems do not look as big as some- 
of its detractors maintain. 

There are at least two other course 
that would seem preferable to a choice 
of the steam-generating design. One 
would simpl> be to order more of the 
standard, advanced gas-cooled rest - 
tors: in the hope that if industry 
repeated the designs often enough, t 
would eventually be capable of build' 
ing one both to time and. with 1 
estimate. The other would be to forint 
existing reactors and concentrate the 
whole British programme on the fust 
breeders—where, for the first time in 
two decades, this country has a world 
lead again. The Government’s advisers 
appear to be very nervous about 
recommending such a course, but pc* 
sibly only because they still $ ee 
Continued on page 99 
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b refiner y nrodemiiatron in you r future? 
Kellogg has something new to often 


Our crystal ball is KELPLANS, Kellogg Planning & 
Analysis Systems KEI PLANS uses the latest linear 
ptogiamming and related computer techniques to 
complete complicated process, economic and cost 
studies for clients planning a new refinery or refinery 
expansion 

KELPLANS can be applied to such areas as defining 
optimum “grass-roots" refinery schemes, expansion 
alternatives, day-to-day material balance and blending 
adivities, financial analysis and planning, transportation 
and supplies, multi-product process scheduling and 
utilities economics KELPLANS consolidates and 
summarizes the complex time-system of investment, cost, 
income, depreciation and taxes to provide a meaningful 
measure of the profitability that can be expected from 
the project. 

In developing the best possible process for your 
refineiy, Kellogg can draw upon experience that spans 
moie than half a century. Kellogg engineering and 
construction forces have been responsible for designing, 
engineering and/or building almost 1,000 refinery 
units throughout the world including fifty grass-roots 
refineries and major expansions. 


Kellogg constiuction management teams have thp 
skills and experience required to execute complicated 
refinery construction plans fhey also know how to 
apply strict cost and quality contiok to keep the protect 
on schedule-even when working with critical timetables, 
budgets and labor forces in different parts o the world 
If ihere's a refinery m your future, talk to Kellogg 
now We have something new in KELPLANS to evaluate 
the protect and develop the best solution 

VW/ tailding a better world it our business. 

The M.W. Kellogg Company 

H0Q Thret* Grwnwo* Pla?ci East * Ho>riV*n, Texas 77046 

Kellogg International Corporation 

6?/72 ChillrMf. * London WIM 7AD 

fhy Canadian Kellogg Company, l»d, Toronto 

Deulschw Kellogg Industrmbao, G m b.H , Dusseldorf 

Kellogg Fiance, Pan* ■ Kellogg Overseas Corporation, Sydney 

Kellogg Pan A-noncon O rpomtion, Buenos Aires 

ETA Pullman, S A,—Division Kellogg, Mex.ro City 

Kellogg Technical Services Co Tokyo 

ftrl of Fuliman Incorporated 
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Foreign exchange 
has been a 
businessman’s 
headache 
long enough! 


Let's not kid ourselves. 

When dealing with so many foreign 
exchange regulations and problems, no 
bank can wave a magic wand and make 
all your headaches vanish. 

But we believe a bank can—and 
should—do everything in its power to 
help. 

We do. 

We have branches and offices of 
subsidiaries (48 to be exact) all over the 
world to keep us abreast of local market 
information and regulations. 


16th century woodcut by Hans Boklung suggests that foreign 
exchange was a headache even 500 years ago 



And Cenfex—our network of for¬ 
eign exchange desks in major money 
capitals—allows us to handle transac¬ 
tions efficiently. With instant access to 
the varying rates, we can produce the 
most attractive exchange rates for our 
clients. 

But we do considerably more than 

this. 

We’ll sit down with you. And listen. 

And really try to iron out your own 
particular problems. 

If it’s a time of monetary unrest, 
for instance, and you ask us to evaluate 
your risks, we’ll show you all the alter¬ 
natives open to you. Then let you decide 
which suits your own business condition 
best 

We might even suggest you not 
exchange your funds at current rates. 
Or give you alternate banking meth¬ 
ods which will do the same job as an ex¬ 
change of funds, at less cost to you. 

We might not be able to end all the 
headaches of foreign exchange. 

But we’ll do all in our power to ease 
the pain. 


Amarku Express Interutioul Banking CorporatioD 

American Express International Banking Corporation has 48 branches and subsidiaries handling all types of banking transactions all over the world. We're in these 
major financial centers; Amsterdam, Athens (2), Basle, Bombay, Brussels, Calcutta, Cannes, Chittagong, Copenhagen, Dacca, Djakarta, Diitseldorf, Florence, Frank¬ 
furt, Geneva, The Hague, Hamburg, Heidelberg, Hong Kong, Karachi, Kowloon (2), Lahore, Lausanne, London, Lucerne, Lugano, Milan, Monte Carlo, Munich, 
Naples, New Delhi. Nice, Okinawa (2), Paris (2), Piraeus, Rome, Rotterdam, Salonica, Taipei, Tbkyo, Venice (2), Vienna, Zurich. International Headquarters: 
65 Broadway, New York, New York. 





"There’s a place in every 
nan’s portfolio for the 
nvestment that’s as safe 
is houses"" 


You need look no further than the Halifax. 
Halifax investments give consistently good interest 
whilst having the added advantage of being easily 
realisable. 


HALIFAX 

BUILDING SOCIETY 

Member of The Building Societies Association 


The largest in the World 
Assets exceed £2,400 million 
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ABRIDGED PARTICULARS 

Application for permission to deal in and for quotation for the undermentioned Ordinary Shares has been made 
to the Council of The Stock Exchange, London. 


Nippon Fund Sterling Limited 

(A company limited by shares and incorporated in 
the Islands of Bermuda ) 


SHARE CAPITAL IN POUNDS STERLING (£) 


Authorised 


Issued 


£5,000 in 5,000 A Shares of £1 each 
£500,000 in 5,000,000 Ordinary Shares 

_ of lOp each 

£505,000 


£500 

(5,000 shares of £1 
each lOp paid) 


ISSUE OF ORDINARY SHARES of lOp EACH 
FULLY PAID AT £1 EACH 

payable in full on application 

(inclusive of an acquisition charge of zip per share payable to the Manager) 


Nippon Fund Sterling Limited (“the Company”) is 
an open-ended investment company incorporated in 
Bermuda. It operates on similar principles to a unit 
trust or mutual fund in that, under its constitution, it 
will issue and redeem its own Ordinary Shares in 
accordance with its bye-laws. 

The Company’s objective is to offer investors 
resident in the Scheduled Territories (“the Sterling 
Area”) a participation in a balanced portfolio of Japanese 
growth stocks, while minimising the risk of a fall in the 
investment currency premium. 

The greater part of the Company’s assets will be 
invested in Units in The Nippon Fund, a Unit Trust 
constituted under Bahamian law. The performance of 
the Fund since the first Units were issued at U.S„$io-oo 
(including an acquisition charge of U.S.So‘25) on 21st 
August, 1968 may be summarised as follows:— 

The Nippon Fund 



Net Asset 

Total 

Tokyo 


Value* 

Net Assets 

Stock Exchange 

Date 

U.S.5 

U.S.S 

Index 

21. 8.68 

9 ‘ 75 (ioo-o) 


125-75(100-0) 

3 a. 12.68 

10-85(111-3) 

7-07m. 

131-31 (104-4) 

31.12.69 

17-58(180-3) 

2337m. 

179-30 (142-6) 

31.12.70 

13-50(138-5) 

19-41 m. 

I 4*'35 (n8-o) 

31.12.71 

21 *06(216-0) 

3i*oim. 

19945 (158-6) 

1. 3 72 

24-60(252-3) 

36-02m. 

222-94(177-3) 


*No account has been taken of distributions of income, which have 
totalled U.S. |o-8i per Unit. 


The Fund is designated by the Bahamian Exchange 
Control as an external account and the Units are valued 


in U.S. Dollars. It is therefore free from the require¬ 
ment to purchase and surrender investment currency at 
the premium rate in order to purchase and to switch its 
investments. Subject to Bermuda Foreign Exchange 
Control requirements, the Company intends, in the light 
of ruling market conditions, to purchase Units in the 
Fund with the proceeds of foreign currency borrowings 
and otherwise to purchase Units in the Fund with 
investment currency acquired at the dollar premium. 

The purpose of the borrowing is not to produce 
gearing but to minimise the risk of a fall in the investment 
currency premium. As a result of the borrowing, only 
some 13 per cent, of the Company’s initial holding of 
Units will be vulnerable to a fall in the premium, 
whereas without the borrowing this vulnerability would 
apply to the entire holding. 

The Company is managed by The Bank of Butterfield 
Executor & Trustee Company Limited, Hamilton, 
Bermuda and The Nippon Fund is managed by Bridge 
Management Limited, Nassau, Bahamas. Bridge 
Management Limited is controlled by Vickers, da Costa 
& Co. (Bahamas), who act as investment advisers to the 
Manager of the Company and to the Fund. 

The minimum initial application under the terms of 
this issue is for 200 Ordinary Shares of the Company. 

The Subscription Lists for the Ordinary Shares will 
open at 10.00 a.m. on Wednesday 22nd March, 1972 
and will close as soon thereafter on the same day as the 
Company may decide. Applications will not be ac¬ 
knowledged, and Renounceable Letters of Allotment will 
not be issued, but Share Certificates will be issued to 
applicants by 19th April, 1972. 


Copies of the full Prospectus, on the terms of which alone applications 
will be considered, and Forms of Application are available from: 

LLOYDS BANK LIMITED, Issue Department, P.O. Box 287, 51 Gracechurch Street, London EC3P 3DD. 
VICKERS, da COSTA & CO., Regis House, King William Street, London EC4R 9AR. 

HENRY COOKE & SON, Arkwright House, Parsonage Gardens, Manchester M60 3AH. 

R. C. GRE1G & CO., 29 St. Vincent Place, Glasgow Gi 2EQ. 

WISE, SPEKE, SHERLOCK & EDMENSON, 53 Grey Street, Newcastle upon Tyne NE99 iSG. 

THE BANK OF N.T. BUTTERFIELD AND SON LIMITED, Front Street, Hamilton, Bermuda. 
VICKERS, da COST A & CO. (BAHAMAS), P.O. Box N4715, E.D. Sassoon Building, Parliament Street, 

Nassau N.P., Bahamas. 
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Continued from page g4 
Britain’s choice as lying solely between 
( oal-fired or nuclear power stations. 
They overlook the extent to which a 
limited building programme of oil-fired 
power stations, fuelled from the North 
Sea, could take much of the risk out 
of any decision to go for broke on the 
fast breeder, complex as it is. 



Jimmy has to 
deliver 


The deal with the Houston-based 
Marathon Manufacturing for the old 
John Brown yard at Clydebank is still 
111 the balance. The trouble is not with 
the size of the Government’s handout, 
for ministers would be glad to get shot 
oi the problem at almost any price. 
Now that they have given £35m to 
the three Govan Shipbuilders yards, 
they can hardly quibble over the 
salvage price for the fourth which, in 
Marathon’s terms, involves £i2m to 
rebuild Clydebank plus assistance for 
a second plant down river about 10 
miles below the Erskinc bridge, where 
the legs will be put on the drilling rigs 
that Marathon plans to build at Clyde- 
luank. Marathon will also have to 
sot up a servicing base where the oil is, 
on the east coast, and wants govern¬ 
ment help there. But this is no obstacle. 

The deal turns not on money, but 
on the Americans getting the sort of 
la)x>ur contract that they are used to 
m Texas, and that means undertakings 
tha; there will be no strikes. Mara¬ 
thon’s chairman, Mr Wayne Haibin, 
wants an undertaking that is 
wn legally enforceable, necessarily, but 


one which we have confidence that the 
union leaders can deliver. For us to 
do our thing in your yard, we have to 
attract buyers and that means being able 
to deliver on time. Wc just cannot 
have stoppages or we will be right back 
in the present position. 

Already, union leaders like Mr Jimmy 
Reid are saying that an agreement on 
those terms would be beyond their 
power. 

There are other problems too: 
because Erskiue bridge gets in the way, 
Marathon needs to float the platforms 
down from Clydebank to deeper 
water where a major part of the 420 ft 
legs will be attached. If some of the 
men at John Brown want to keep their 
jobs, they may find that they will be 
expected to oomnnute to work, some¬ 
thing they have never shown any will¬ 
ingness to do in the past. And because 
drilling platforms call mainly for steel 
erectors, it is difficult to see Marathon 
providing jobs for the caqjenters and 
6tiier tradesmen at Clydeside Who 
fitted out the old passenger l'iners. 
Redundancies ‘among them seem inevit¬ 
able, but the unions have been insisting 
that there should not be any, just as 
they have been insisting that the future 
of Govan Shipbuilder depended on 
finding a means of keeping Clydebank 
open. 

Marathon’s formal request for 
government help was put in the past 
on Tuesday evening. On Thursday 
morning, the Breaksea group, also 
Houston-based, countered with an 
announcement that it would submit 
its formal proposal, a month from now, 
to build liquid gas carriers at Clyde¬ 
bank using—wait for it—Rolls-Royce 
engines. That should be good for a 
few more million quid. 


Car pollution 

Give a lead on lead 

Mr Pelter Walker, Secretary of State 
for die Environment, has got himself 
into a comer over the issue of lead in 
petrol. Three rimes he has promised a 
statement. In the belief that it is 
imminent, die environment lobby has 
been campaigning against the car and 
oil men, who are entrenching them¬ 
selves in defensive jxwirions. But Mr 
Walker has a problem: he faces a 
serious lack of generally accepted 
evidence on Whidli to act. 

To a considerable extent, the decision 
is out of his hands. The car industry 
is international and heavily dependent 
on exports, especially to America. 
Already the rules for changing to no¬ 
lead petrol have been set in hand by 
American legislation. The Germans and 
Swedes, too, have cut the permitted 
lead content of petrol, but for a 
different reason. The Americans are 
sniping at lead because it will upset 
the catalysts they are introducing to 
clean exhaust gases of other pollutants. 
Their concern its more with the smog- 
generating oxides of nitrogen and 
sulphur. The Europeans are attacking 
lead pollution itself. 

No one doubts chat lead absorbed 
in relatively small quantities causes 
brain damage, or that the potential 
danger is increasing. To meet the 
demand for higher car performance (re, 
smaller, hotter engines) more and more 
lead addirives have been used. Tne 
additive companies are secretive about 
how much organic tetra-ethyl and 
tetra-methyl lead there is in the “ anti¬ 
knock ” compounds they sell, but it 


Key indicators: British economy 


Overseas trade 

Deficit of £32m in February as 
imports reached a new high of 
C784m, seasonally adjusted. 


Manufacturing investment 
Fell sharply in the fourth quarter 
of 1971 taking the year's total 8% 
below 1970, ! in real terms. 


Industrial production 
No upturn yet. 


Percentage change on 



Month 

Index 

1963=100 

previous 

month 

three 

months 

one 

year 

Industrial 

production* 

January 

124.4 

+ 0.4 

-0.2 

-1.9 

employment* 

productivity* 

December 

89.9 

+0.1 

—TO 

-4.7 

December 

138.7 

-0.4 

-0.7 

+4.7 

Export trade** 

February 

147 

+1 

+44 

+16 

Eng'g orders on hand* 

November 

118 

+1 

+1 

-5* 

Retail trade* 

January 

113.2 

-0.3 

-1.3 

+4.1 

Unemployment* 

February 

173.8 

+0.1 

+2.1 

+40.2 

Average earnings* 
Retail prices 

Export prices 

December 

191.6 

+1.3 

+1.8 

+9.4 

January 

153.5 

+0.6 

+1.7 

+8.2 

December 

148 

+1* 

+2 

+9 

import prices 

December 

133 

nil 

-1 

+4| 


Export trade , retail trade , engineering order books: in volume terms (value at 
constant prices). Unemployment: wholly unemployed excluding schooNeavers ; 
latest rate 3.8 per cent . 

*Seasonally adjusted ♦Provisional 
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is estimated reasonably reliably that 
10,000 tons of lead were used in this 
way in British petrol last year. Of that, 
something like two-thirds came out in 
the exhaust. 

The statements of the car and oil 
industries have generally been feeble. 
They claim that cleaning up car 
exhausts would reduce pollution by 
only a small amount. There is even 
some backing for this from the Medical 
Research Council, as Mr Walker 
knows: he has used it as a defence 
for not taking action in the past. There 
has also been •some show of concern 
for the consumer. The oil industry is 
worried that the extra cost of refining 
lead-free petrol will put motoring costs 
up by 5 per cent. 

Time is running short for Mr 
Walker. 'Hiere seems little logic in 
attacking lead alone: lower engine 
performance means increasing engine 
capacity. But this would bring a pro¬ 
portional rise in the ether pollutants. 
Mr Walker cannot hope to sit tight and 
wait for the development of a suitable 
substitute for the petrol/diesel engine, 
either. The current range of electric 
cars and buses using lead-acid batteries 
are so slow and have such short range 
that they arc scarcely practical. Other 
battery systems, like the much vaunted 
zinc-air device, seem to have faded. 

Jobs _ 

Anyone for Ulster? 

The announcement from Northern 
Ireland on Wednesday of a three-year 
campaign of industrial development to 
boost employment looks a brave effort 
at window dressing and not much more. 

The finance corporation with £5001 
at its disposal, suggested last December 
by Sir Alec Cairncross to help com¬ 
panies hit by the bombers, is getting 
off the ground after Easter. Its chair¬ 


man is to be Mr Charles Villiers, of 
Guineas Mahon, once managing direc¬ 
tor of the ill-fated Industrial Reorga¬ 
nisation Corporation. That sounds like 
action, but the dole queue lengthens 
each month. It reached 46,721 in 
February, which is 9.1 per cent of the 
work force and 11.3 per cent of all 
men. Well over £2510 worth of damage 
has now been done to factories, shops 
and offices. Since July, 86 manufac¬ 
turing firms have suffered losses in 
production and eight, employing 600 
people, have closed for good. Last year 
85 per cent of the 7,200 new jobs 
created were from expansions in exist¬ 
ing industry. The flow of new indus¬ 
trial investment is no more than a 
trickle. 

Hotels 

Swiss roll, bed roll 

Making Swiss and sausage rolls is a 
business that demands more uninter¬ 
rupted floor space than J. Lyons now 
has on its old Gadby Hall site, so what 
could seem more sensible than to put 
a proposition to Hammersmith council 
to develop the site for a hotel plus 
supermarket, particularly when Ham¬ 
mersmith is being tipped for a face¬ 
lift ? But it is put forward at a time 
when hotel profits have begun to be 
clipped ; last year was the first for a 
long time in which hotel prices rose 
by less than the cost of living. 

Lyons is thinking in terms of 1,000 
rooms, but would not expect to open 
for at least seven years, which is just 
as well, given the surmising among 
hoteliers about over-capacity. Even 
the consultants, Cornell, Greene 
Bertram and Smith, are sounding a 
warning note about the level of tariffs, 
and the penny-pinching of the Ameri¬ 
can new poor whose holiday habits are 
likely 'to reflect the effects of dollar 


devaluation for at least the next two 
years. Before that has worn off, hotel* 
keepers will have had to come to terms 
with value-added tax and with the 
Greater I>ondon Council's threatened 
bed tax. But, given the limitations of 
the Cadby Hall site, it is difficult to 
see what Lyons could have proposed 
that would not have had some question 
marks hanging over it, and 1979 is a 
long time away. 

Vat 

Told your 
computer ? _ 

The form that value-added tax will 
take next year is going to be announced 
during next Tuesday’s budget, but 
many of the details needed for book¬ 
keeping purposes may not .be settled 
until the autumn. This will give com¬ 
panies alarmingly little time to prepare 
for a changeover that is going ro 
involve some of them in everything 
from the ordering of new stationery to 
the reprogramming of all their 
computer software. The main reason 
why so little has been heard of these 
difficulties is that, having made such 
a fuss about switching to decimal 
currency last year, and then being made 
to look exceedingly foolish when it 
passed off almost without a hitch, the 
computer industry is shy about crying 
wolf again. Its silence this time is be mg 
read by both Government and industry 
as a sign that there is really nothing to 
worry about. But Vat is a much bigger 
problem than decimalisation. 

There are about 35,000 companies 
in this country big enough to use some 
form of mechanised accounting, all of 
which will have to be changed. Much 
of their present equipment does not 
have the physical capacity to cope with 
Vat. Computers used by many com¬ 
panies will need a third more comput¬ 
ing ability than they have now. A lot 
of reprogramming will have to He 
carried out ; the Singer company ha c 
estimated that it will take the equiva¬ 
lent of 35 man-years of work to con¬ 
vert all its customers. Honeywell was 
the first of the computer manufacturers 
off the mark with a special Vat pack¬ 
age deal for customers. The reception 
of it suggests that, in spite of warnings, 
orders are not expected to reach a peak 
until the end of 1972. With deliveries 
of multi-part stationery taking eight 
weeks now, before the heat has even 
begun to build up, there is a promise 
of some fine old muddles in Vat’s first 
financial year of 1973-74* 



you coutd describe it in the brochure as a site ripe tor development 
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BISCUITS 

(HOLDINGS)UMITED 



1971 RESULTS 


The Board of Directors of the United Biscuits (Holdings) 
Limited report as follows on the results of the Group for 
the 52 weeks ended 1st January, 1972. 


Dividend 

The Directors recommend a final dividend on the ordinary 
share capital of 10 per cent payable, less income tax, on 
6th June, 1972 to shareholders on the register at the close 
of business on 14th April 1972. This dividend, together with 
the interim dividend of 6 per cent paid in November 1971, 
brings the total distribution for 1971 to 16 per cent (1970— 
i3.5 per cent). 


Results 


The results for the 52 weeks ended 1st January, 1972, 
subject to final audit, with comparative figures for 1970 
i53 weeks) are as follows: 



1971 

1970 


£000’s 

£000*5 

Sale to third parties before discounts 

101,400 

94,800 

Share of sales of associated companies 

5,800 

400 


107,200 

95,200 


■—■—— 


Trading profit before depreciation 

10,951 

9,188 

Depreciation 

3,193 

3,150 

Trading profit 

7,758 

6,038 

interest 

1,521 

1,565 

Share of losses less profits of 

6,237 

<1,473 

associated companies 

133 

206 

Profit before taxation 

6,104 

4,267 

taxation 

2,417 

1,600 

Profit available for shareholders 
Ordinary dividends 

3,687 

2,667 

Interim of 6% (1970—5.5%) 

Proposed final of 10% (1970—8 :;) 

749 

686 

1,254 

998 

Retained profit for the year 

1,684 

983 

1 *traordinary items (net)—see note 2 

583 

(1,177) 

Balance retained 

Earned per share (before extraordin¬ 

1,101 

2,160 

ary items) 

14.7p 

10.7p 


Notes 

1 The results of the associated companies have been con¬ 
solidated 'in the above figures for the first time and the 
comparative figures for 1970 have been adjusted accord¬ 
ingly. 

2 Extraordinary items comprise reorganisation charges, 
after taxation relief, of Cl .040,000 (of which £426,000 
relates to associated companies) and a transfer of £43,000 
to deferred liabilities for pensions, less taxation provis¬ 
ions no longer required of £500,000. 

The corresponding credit for 197ft represented taxation 
recoverable of £1,463,000 less reorganisation expenses 
and other adjustments of £286,000 after tax relief. 


Capitalisation proposals 

The Directors consider this is an appropriate time to bring 
the issued share capital more into line with the assets 
employed. Accordingly they recommend a scrip issue to 
ordinary shareholders in the ratio of one new share for 
every two shares previously held. This will result in the 
capitalisation of reserves amounting to £6,269,000. 

It is also considered that it would be in the interests of 
shareholders if the nominal value of the shares was reduced. 
It is therefore recommended that each share of 50 pence 
should be split into two shares of 25 pence. 

The final result of this share split and the scrip issue 
referred to above will be that a shareholder will hold three 
shares of 25 pence each in place of each share of 50 pence 
previously held The Annual General Meeting will b*» held in 
Edinburgh on 11th May, 1972 and the Report and Accounts 
will be posted to shareholders on 17th April, 1972. Share¬ 
holders will be invited to pass resolutions at the meeting to 
give effect to these proposals. 

The Directors consider it desirable to include With this 
preliminary statement of result* the following comments 
an the prospects for 1972. 


Prospects for 1972 

The outlook for the year is encouraging and a further 
considerable increase in profits is budgeted. The Directors 
would expect this to lead to an increase in the total amount 
distributed and it. is their present intention to declare an 
interim dividend in September of this year at the rate of 5 
peT cent on the increased share capital. The equivalent 
interim dividend for la;t year was 4 per cent after adjusting 
for the proposed scrip issue. 
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This Advertisement uppears as a manor of record only 


March 13.1332 


SVERIGES INVESTERINGSBANK 

AKTTEBOLAG 

Stockholm 
wholly owned by the 
KINGDOM OF SWEDEN 

DM 100,000,000 
6f% Bearer Bonds of 1972/1987 

^ — Securities Indoa No. 456 276 — 

Offering price 100£% 

Interest. 8£% p.a.. payable annually 

Repayment after 5 years free of redemption in 10 annual instalments through a 
Purchase Fund or through drawings by lot at par 


SVENSKA HANDELSBANKEN 

ALUEMENE BANK NEDERLAND N.V 
ANDRESENS BANK A/S 

BANCA COMNIERCIALE ITALIANA 
BANK FUR GEMEINWIRTSCHAFT 

jumNi.isrustH/ur 

BANKHAUS BURGARDT t BROCKELSCHEN 
AMICNGLM llhi'MAri 

BANQUE BLYTH 8. C1E 
BANQUE DE NEUFLIZE. SCHLUMBERGER, 
MALLET 

BANOUE INTERNATIONALE A 
LUXEMBOURG S.A 

BANQUE NORDIQUE DE COMMERCE S A 
BARING BROTHERS & CO.. 

LIMIT tl> 

BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 

BERUNER HANDELS-GESELLSCHAFT 
- FRANKFURTER BANK - 
CAPITALFIN INTERNAZIONALE S.P.A 

CRFDITANSTALTBANKVEREIN 
CREDIT SUISSE (BAHAMAS! 

iiMiun 

DFN DANSKE PROVINSBANK A/S 
DEUTSCHE BANK 

Ah MI-HM M U'.LIMAI I 

DEUTSCHE LANDERBANK 

Al MLNMf .1 HM HAr r 

EURAMERICA INTERNATIONAL 

LIMITM-i 

OOTEBORGS BANK 
HAMBROS BANK 

it mu i L' 

R HENRIQUESJR 

HILL SAMUEL & CO 

i * in 'i 

KANSALLIS OSAKF PANKKI 

KJOBENHAVNS HANDELSBANK A S 
KREDIFTRANK S A LUXEMBOURGEOISE 

LAZARD BROTHERS ft CO 

UMIM ( 

LEHMAN BROTHERS 

in< ' ... n f 

MERCK. FINCH ft CO 

MORGAN ft CIE INTERNATIONAL S A 

NORODEUTSCHE HYPOTMEKEN UND 
WECHSFLBANK 

NORDISKA FORENINGSBANKEN 

SAL. OPPENHEIM JH ft CIE 
REUSCHEL& CO. 

SCANDINAVIAN BANK LIMITED 

SCHRODER, MUNCHMEYER. HENGST ft CO 

SMITH. BARNEY ft CO. 

INCOW’OflAIlM 

STRAUSS. TURNBULL ft CO. 

C. G. TRINKAUS ft BURKHARDT 


M. M WARBURG - 
BRINCKMANN. WIRTZ ft CO 
WHITE, WELD ft CO. 

I iMITfcD 


DRESDNER BANK 

AHIENf'.tSFI ISfHAfT 


A. E. AMES ft CO. LTD. 

ARNHOLD AND S BLEICHROEDER. INC 

BANCA NAZIONALE DEL LAVORO 
BANK MEES ft HOPE N V 

BANKHAUS HERMANN LAMPE 
KOMMANDIT(,C5tl l SCHAn 

BANQUE DE BRUXELLES S.A. 

BANQUE DE PARIS ET DES PAYS BAS 

BANQUE LAMBERT S C.S 

BANQUE POPULAIRE SUISSE 
(UNDERWRITERS) S.A 
BAYERISCHE GEMEINDEBANK 
GIROZENTRALE 

JOH BERENBERG, GOSSLER ft CO. 
GUNNAR BOHN ft CO A/S 
COMMERZBANK 

AKTIFNtif JjttLM HA» f 

CREDIT COMMERCIAL DE FRANCE S.A 
CREDITO ITALIANO 

RICHARD DAUS ft CO 
DEUTSCHE GENOSSENSCHAFTSKASSE 

DILI ON. READ OVERSEAS CORPORATION 

THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 

GOLDMAN SACHS INTERNATIONAL CORP 
HARDY ft CO. G.M.B.H 

I D HERSTATT 

KLlWIMANOll IjC L ,L I I tit HAf I AUI mKIIIN 

HILL SAMUEL ft CO. OHG 

KEYSER ULLMANN 

iiMirrn 

KLEIN WORT, BENSON (EUROPF) S A 
KUHN, LOEB ft CO. INTERNATIONAL 

LAZARD FRERES ft CIE 

MANUFACTURERS HANOVER 

IIMITLD 

MERRILL LYNCH. PIERCE, FENNER ft SMITH. 

sru'Rrtitb uNotnwRiim iiMrrro 

MORGAN GRENFELL ft CO. 

lIMIIfl) 

NORODEUTSCHE LANDESBANK 
GIROZENTRALE 
DEN NORSKE CREDITBANK 

PIERSON. HELDRING ft PIERSON 
GEBR ROCHLINGBANK 

SCHOELLER ft CO 

SINGER ft FRIEDLANDER 

LIMITLO 

SOCIETE GENE RALE 

SVERIGES KREDITBANK 

UNION BANK OF SWITZERLAND 
(UNDERWRITERS) 

UMITCU 

WESTDEUTSCHE LANDESBANK 
GIROZENTRALE 
WOOD GUNDY 

I.IMITLD 


S. G. WAnftURG ft CO 

tlMIJTD 

AMSTERDAM-ROTTERDAM BANK N.V. 
JULIUS BAER INTERNATIONAL 

1 IMITfcD 

BANCO Dl ROMA 

BANKHAUS GEBRUDER BfTHMANN 

BANKHAUS FRIEDRICH l/IMON 
KOMMANOITfitSELLSCHAFT AUr AKTII-N 

BANQUE DE L'UNION PARISIENNE 
BANQUE GEnERALE DU LUXEMBOURG S.A. 

BANQUE NATIONALE DE PARIS 

BANQUE ROTHSCHILD 

BAYERISCHE HYPOTHEKEN- UND 
WECHSEL BANK 
BERLINER BANK 

AKTlFNC.C^E.Ul-lHArr 

BURNHAM AND COMPANY 

COMPAGNIE LUXEMBOURGEOISE 
DE BANQUE S.A. 

CREDIT LYONNAIS 
DEN DANSKE LANDMANDSBANK 

DELBRUCK ft CO. 

DEUTSCHE GIROZENTRALE 
— DEUTSCHE KOMMUNALBANK 
EFFFCTENBANK WARBURG 

AKIII Nfil fjt LI iit.HAM 

GIROZENTRALE UND BANK DER 
OSTERREICHISCHEN SPARKASSEN AG 
GREENSHIELDS INCORPORATED 
GEORG HAUCK ft SOHN 

HE5SISCHE LANDESBANK 
— GIROZENTRALE - 
IIOARE ft CO.. GOVETT 

KIDDER. PEABODY ft CO 
INUlRPORAUn 

KREDIETBANK N.V 

THE KUWAIT INVESTMENT COMPANY 
SJL.K 

LAZARD FRERES ft CO. 

Me LEOD. YOUNG. WEIR ft COMPANY 

ijMiitn 

B. METZLER SEEL. SOHN ft CO. 

NEW YORK HANSEATIC INTERNATIONAL 

UMITf Li 

NORDIC BANK LIMITED 

0STERREICHI5CHE LANDERBANK 
AK TirNCiCM 11 jCHAn 

PRIVATBANKEN I KJOBENHAVN 
N. M. ROTHSCHILD ft SONS 

LIMITtO 

J. HENRY SCHRODER WAGG ft CO 

LIMtTFO 

SKANDINAVISKA ENSKILUA BANKEN 
SOCIETE GENERALE DE BANQUE B.A 

SWISS BANK CORPORATION (OVERSEAS) 

LIMITFD 

VEREINSBANK IN HAMBURG 


WESTFALENSANK 

AKHFNULStU SCHAn 

ZENTRALKASSE BAYERISCHER VOLKS BANKEN 
EGMBH 


KEN | 
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Investment 


Professionals only, please 


An investor who bought a share on the 
London stock exchange last Monday 
need not pay for it until April 12th, 
nearly a fortnight after the end of 
the longest account of the year. By the 
tijne he makes out his cheque he will 
not only have ridden through an 
enthusiastic bull market which had 
pushed up the Financial Times 
ordinary index by 9J- points between 
Monday’s opening and Thursday mid¬ 
day, but will be in the new financial 
year ; this account ends on die 
la*t dealing day but one, in fact, in 
which he can take a profit or loss to 
even up his capital gains tax bill. And 
plopped neatly into the middle of the 
account is the budget. 

Not a time for die amateur dabbler. 
But for the professional watching the 
exchange by the moment, jobbing in 
and out of stocks, the activity of the 
next two and a half weeks should give 
the opportunity to make as much as 
?. post office deposit account offers in 
a year. The risks are itherc and the 
heavy amount of dealing on the 
exchange shows ithat the professionals 
arc remaining very light on their toes ; 
ami that means that your friendly 
broker is quietly making a packet. 

As if the immediate future is not 
explosive enough by itself, the market 

being kept on edge by a raft of 
takeovers and bid rumours. The £350111 
bid by Grand Metropolitan Hotels for 
Watney Mann is the second biggest the 
market has seen, and it is certain 
that Watney’s fight against it will be 
* on g and tough. So here the classic 
takeover rule applies : sell Grand 
Metropolitan, which can only increase 
Jts offer and pay for it by a larger 
handout of equity, and hold Watney 
Mann. 

The bid has improved the prices 

the whole brewing sector. But there 
arfi a host of other rumours whirring 


around Threadneedlc Street, probably 
mostly well founded, which encompass 
many of the stock exchange’s favourite 
or most established companies : Ranks 
Hovis McDougall, Montague Burton, 
Scottish and Newcastle, European 
Ferries and British Relay arc among 
the tipped. 

But hehind all this immediate 
market activity there is a growing 
undercurrent of opinion that is quietly 
changing from the market’s glamour 
stocks and chasing after the classic 
hedge equities : the gold mines, com¬ 
panies with large overseas earrings, 
and those that would benefit from 
another devaluation, or at least from 
talk of it. And with an expansionary 
budget and worsening trade figures 
that talk is bound to come. Perhaps 
the best example has been I)e Beers, 
which last year improved its profits 
by 30% to £52111, but which only in 
the last week has advanced by 22p to 
s«6op. 

German bourses _ 

Achtung 

Germany’s eight bourses have taken a 
knock in the past two weeks, after a 
welter of bad news from the country’s 
largest corporations. Previously, the 
Herstatt index, which measures the 
Dusseldorf exchange, had been 
rebounding nicely : in early March, 
it reached a point 28% above its four- 
year low of 87 in November, 1971. 
Then the warnings came. 

Thyssen Huette, Europe’s largest 
steelmaker, led the way by announcing 
that its crude steel output for the first 
quarter of 1972 was 20% below 197x’s 
level. Its investment programmes are 
being cut and most of its plant is work¬ 
ing below capacity. Last year was bad 
enough; profits dropped 70% and the 


dividend was sliced in half. The shares 
at Dm 80 now stand 17% down on 
last year’s high. If you think that the 
German economy is on the upturn (see 
page 90), this is the time to buy. 

"Thyssen Huette's story was re¬ 
echoed within a week by Germany’s 
other big coal and steel company, 
Friedrich Krupp. Krupp has issued no 
figures, only a bald announcement that 
this year’s earnings are lagging behind 
1971*5 and that order books look bleak. 
Similar reports have come from 
Klocckner Humboldt Ductz, the heavy 
engineers, and Degussa, the chemicals 
and metals concern. All this spells 
caution for the foreign investor ; and 
the economics minister, Herr Karl 
Schiller, is probably rather relieved 
that it does. Although the D-inark is 
again close to its exchange ceiling, 
investors who buy German shares with 
the hope of catching the next upvalua- 
tion of the mark have been staying 
away. 

In one sense, Germany might seem 
to offer a safe two-way bet. If its 
economy recovers, so will its shares ; 
if it stays in recession, its balance of 
payments surplus will force another 
upvaluation. But there is a major snag 
in German equities as a recession-time 
upvaluation counter. 

Since most German companies are 
closely tied to banks and hence have 
easy lines of credit, they have become 
more highly geared than their counter¬ 
parts in Britain or America. When 
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new profits slacken, dividends are cut 
drastically and without much compunc¬ 
tion, and long-term investment plans 
are relegated to the bottom drawer. 
One startling exception is Siemens, 
the electrical group, which has been 
enjoying a sustained period of growth 
and is raising £^om in a rights issue 
next month. At Dni243 the shares are 
considerably above this year’s low of 
Dmi7i, but still look an attractive buy 
once the rights have been absorbed. 

The Germans theanselves have little 
faith in equities at the moment. They 
are investing instead in a flood of new 
bonds, in the belief that theii market 
interest rates may go even lower. But 
the equity market is likely to find new 
life when the £700111 tax surcharges 
are repaid this summer ; much of it 
ought to filter back to the bourses. 

ITT 

Record breaker 

New York 

Amid the buz? of embarrassing 
wheeling and dealing, the embattled 
International Telephone and Telegraph 
Company has not lost its touch for 
making money. The giant conglo¬ 
merate reported worldwide revenues 
of a record $7.33 billion in 1971, or 
13% above a re-stated $6.48 bil¬ 
lion in 1970. Its net income was up 
12% to $406.8111, or $3.45 a 
share, before an extraordinary $70111 
charge to reserves for the loss by 
expropriation of its partly-owned 
Chilean telephone subsidiary. Earnings 
in 1970 were $362.5™, or $3.14 a 
share, adjusted to reflect companies 
acquired through pooling of interests. 
ITT’s fame springs from its 51 consecu¬ 
tive quarters of improved profitability 
since the legendary Mr Hal Geneen 



Money-making, money-giving, Geneen 


became its president 12 years ago. Its 
present notoriety stems from allega¬ 
tions—strongly denied by all parties 
concerned—that the American Justice 
Department’s anti-trust division settled 
three anti-merger suits against the com¬ 
pany after being favourably impressed 
by a $400,000 contribution by its 
hotel subsidiary to the Republican 
national convention that is going to re¬ 
nominate President Nixon in San Diego 
next July. Members of the Senate 
judiciary committee, investigating the 
charges in Washington this week, 
heard denials of involvement from the 
former attorney-general, Mr John 
Mitchell. 

Under the merger settlement, ITT 
agreed to dispose of three fairly recent 
acquisitions, but was able to re lain 
Hartford Fire Insurance. Mr Geneen 
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believes strongly that Hartford Fire’s 
heavy annual premium income is 
important to ITT’s finances, and has 
stoutly resisted a succession of efforts 
to de-colonise it from his empire. It is 
not a declining empire. In his annual 
statement, Mr Geneen said that the 
money raised by sales forced by the 
other divestitures will be reinvested tf> 
produce replacement profits. ITT 
share price recovered $2.6 on Tuesday, 
to $61—in a turnabout session on die 
New York exchange which took the 
Dow average up 5.34 points to 934.0 
after five consecutive days of declines 

Insurance brokers _ 

Reassuring 

A hatch of insurance brokeis’ result* 
will soon be coming in. They ar 
expected to be cheerful, and currc/n 
share prices discount this. But a good 
start ha'* been made by Sedgwick, 
Collins. Its international business, with 
the emphasis on big risks like oil com¬ 
panies, produced profits up 14% to 
£3.2rn, even though the dollai s 
devaluation cost it £200,000. Insurant 1 
brokers have gained from the incre;r 
ing business sent to London since tin 
devaluation of sterling, from the cut 
in selective employment tax, from 
the higher premiums which insuiei^ 
have been charging across the board m 
Britain and America, and from tin* 
fact that increasing competition h.o 
prompted the life business, in partu 
ular, to give brokers a bigger slice ot 
the growing cake. 

Although there may he no real 
bargains to go for, the sector should 
ride along safely with the market. On< 
spill-proof ride ought to be SedgwicL 
Collins itself, selling 011 a prospective 
p/e of 17. The company lias Joss 
expenses, vital in this business, and 
does not rely, like some of the lights 
weights, on short-term investment of 
premiums for a chunk of profits. Those 
that do could be vulnerable to ** 
decline in interest rates. Other heavy¬ 
weights with the same virtues ^ 
Sedgwick, Collins are Leslie and 
Godwin and Alexander Howden (hat 
the latter, on a p/e of 32, looks too 
dear). The aggressive and rapidly 
growing Minet Holdings could be the 
more speculatively inclined ; it has the 
bonus from the underwriting upturn in 
Lloyd’s 1968 account still to conx 
C. E. Heath and Staplegreen, amonu 
others, have already accounted that 
profitable year; they may thus have 
less scope for further advance. 

Continued on page 113 


Key indicators 
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Stock price indices 


Percentage change on 1 



Mar 

1971-72 

one 

one 

one record 

London fired by 


15 

high 

low 

week 

month 

year high 

London 

5107 

519.2 

305.3 

+ 1.7 

+ 6.3 

d 60.3 - 2.1 

tax cuts hopes. 

New York trying 
to go up but 
meeting 
profit-taking. 
Belgium nudging 
its all-time high. 

New York 937.3 

950.8 

798.0 

- 0.9 

+ 1.6 

+ 2.5 - 5.8 

Canada 

205.3 

210.4 

162.6 

- 1.4 

+ 3.2 

+ 11.0 - 2.4 

Australia 

545.8 

557.0 

405.0 

— 

+ 4.1 

+ 9.5 -17.7 

Japan 

2224 

225.8 

148.3 

- 1.5 

4- 3.8 

+29.6 - 1.5 

H'Kong 

344.9 

406.3 

201.1 

- 0.6 

+ 0.8 

+70.2 -15.1 

Belgium 

107.1 

107.1 

90.7 

+ 1.2 

+ 5.8 

+ 6.7 - 0.3 


France 

72.0 

79.2 

61.6 

- 1.4 

+ 4.3 

- 5.3 -16.4 


Germany 

109.8 

112.7 

87.6 

+ 3.1 

+ 0.8 

- 2.2 -21.7 


Holland 

126.1 

128.0 

93.0 

+ 0.6 

+ 6.1 

+ 1.4 - 5.8 


Italy 

44.6 

601 

44.0 

— 

- 2.4 

-23 2 -61.7 


Sweden 

323.8 

326 3 

245 7 

+ 0.9 

+ 2.7 

+19.1 -13.8 


Stock prices end yieids are on pages 125 and 12B 





Mr. ANTHONY TUKE, Chairman of Barclays Bank International, 


discusses the future course of world trade. 

Economic 

Crossroads 


\ lie international monetary and trad¬ 
ing situation »s confused, but there is 
ao doubt that we have reached the 
end of an era and a turning point in 
utcruational affairs hoi a quarter of 
a century certain cardinal objectives 
have dominated our economic think- 
me and actions, the hberah/anon ol 
vmrld trade through the progressive 
i eduction of tar ill barriers: a con¬ 
sequent sustained erosion of pre- 
■ ciential tradi ig groups; the 
maintenance of exchange rate parities 
oth devaluation or revaluation 
undertaken onl> as a last resort; the 
!, ^e of the dollar and sterling as 
m serve currencies setting them apart 
%un the rest. 

We may regiet the demise ol* the 
• 'Id regime under which a great deal 
as achieved, but it is futile to believe 
nut it can be restored in unmodified 
nil The question we now have to 
j ce is what sort of system wall be 
j, iilt up for the future and what part 
international bank should play 
•thin the new framework. 

Any new system must, if it is to 
>rk, take into account the basic fact 
’Mt the present world environment is 
ry different from what it was in the 


late 1940 s. In the immediate post-war 
yea is the economic power of the 
United Stales was unchallenged, but 
as othet countii L , ol the western 
world, helped by U S aid, recoveted 
from the effects of war, the balance of 
powci changed I he change has been 
accentuated by the creation of 
regional unions and alliances and by 
the decline of the dollar 

Third World 

I welcome the development and 
growth of larger economic units such 
as the Common Maikct, but it would 
be disastrous foi world trade and 
prosperity if these rich groups, 
flightened by the icccnt upheavals, 
turned m on themselves and tried to 
achieve stability by protectionism and 
isolation. Such a policy would particu- 
Ia r ly damage the developing countries 
of the Third World, winch have 
suffered enough in the past from 
vacillating commodity prices and 
deteriorating terms of trade. 

It is in developing countries that I 
see an international bank such as 
Barclays playing a most important 
part. In the past we contributed 



ANTHONY TUKE 
Chairman of Barclays Bank 
Into national 


towuids the growtli of then inter¬ 
national trade and provided finance, 
often I mm external sources, for load 
development. We shall continue to 
pi ovule I liese facilities but the rcqun e- 
ments ot developing countries are 
changing I hey are demanding, and 
must be given, an increasing say in 
world economic management and 
decisions, as well as seeking greater 
control of their own economies and 
natural resources Local bank de¬ 
posits are foi them a vita! raw 
material and the days are past when 
funds could be freely Iransfcned from 
one such countiy to another. 

Rich commits have snue the war 
given a great deal, though not 
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BARCLAYS MOVE INTO LEASIN 3 


To its already wide range of financial services Barclays Bank has now 
added leasing facilities, by which the bank buys equipment and rents 
it to the lessee. In introducing this increasingly popular means of 
obtaining capital equipment Barclays is taking particular advantage of 
its United Kingdom network of nearly 3,200 branches. 


I ike (he (icncral Practitioners with whom 
11 icv are often compared, hank managers 
will nghtlv call in the specialists whenever a 
customer's financial needs go hevoiui those 
ot everyday banking. 

A unique exception to this mle o 
provided by Ban lav s' new leasing service: 
branch managers themselves can provide a 
sfjiidaid lonn of leasing agreement. Thus 
lor the business with a straightforward 
leasing proposition and so main of them 
aie al! that is involved is a quick and 
simple transaction 

“We believe this approach to leasing 
makes the best possible use ol Barclays' 
countrywide branch network," says Mr. 
k. f Thornton, C hic-f Managei of Barclays 
I sport and l inance Company. "Arid the 
business conLcrn, whether a Barclays 
customer or not. gains the benefits ol a 
speedy transaction with the local Barclays 
Branch at veiv competitive rates." 


When the proposal is large or more 
involved, however, the Leasing Division of 
Baiclavs Lxport and linance Company, 
which is a wholly-owned subsidiary of the 
bank, is brought in. I he Leasing Division 
has been set up under the management ol 
Mr. Derek R. Soper, who previously held 
senior posts in two nuqor leasing companies. 
Mi. Soper and his management team are 
ready to travel anywhere in the United 
kingdom to discuss a major proposition. 

Mr Thornton sees leasing as comple¬ 
mentary to Baiclays' other financial services. 
“It has distinct advantages which, in the 
right circumstances, can make it preferable 
to a bank loan or overdrall, lure purchase 
or using retained profits as a means ol 
financing capital equipment 

He points to four major advantages: 

• The freeing of working capital for 
more profitable use than when absorbed 
by fixed assets. 


Hotel furnishings, one example of » : »s * 
scope of leasing contracts 

(f'hnlo (ourtrsy ol Lmbd f . \ r,rouj> 1,1 
Mult*!’, 1 i.'ion/ 

• The maximizing of advantages iron 
taxation and cash flow situations thar 
can stem from incorporating a spo talk, 
designed rent structure in the lease 

• The savings to be made by piirclusi^ 
capital equipment at today's prices 

• The increases profit margins tli.u 
result when leasing forms part ot a well 
planned forward budget. 



NATIONAL SAVINGS-AMOUNT OUTSTANDING <fs million) PRODUCTION OF CARS (MoJ 
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Brit. 
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End of: 

Savings Sovings Savings 

Ordinary 

Inyestm't 

Ordinary Special 

ment 



1969 1 st Quarter 


Certs. 

Bonds 

Bonds 

Acc. 

Acc. 

Dept. 

Dept. 

Bonds 

Other 

Total 

2nd Quarter 

162 










3rd Quarter 

118 

1968 December 

2,602 

136 

692 

1,589 

190 

1,054 

1,311 

592 

379 

8,545 

4th Quarter 

132 

1969 Mardh 

2,587 

147 

713 

1,587 

210 

1,081 

1,339 

678 

373 

8.615 

1970 1st Quarter 

147 

June 

2,563 

188 

726 

1,550 

220 

1,070 

1,349 

549 

333 

8,548 

2nd Quarter 

157 

September 

2,535 

217 

741 

1,522 

231 

1,052 

1,361 

518 

336 

8,513 

3rd Quarter 

92 

December 

2,507 

307 

753 

1.499 

245 

1,043 

1,368 

432 

396 

8,461 

4th Quarter 

153 

1970 March 

2,483 

322 

765 

1,498 

261 

1,073 

1,392 

418 

305 

8,517 

1971 1st Quarter 

144 1 

June 

2.453 

372 

774 

1,476 

275 

1,074 

1,416 

372 

290 

8,502 

2nd Quarter 

157 

September 

2,431 

406 

785 

1,459 

295 

1,075 

1,451 

338 

280 

8,520 

3rd Quarter 

121 

December 

2.475 

439 

797 

1,441 

309 

1,073 

1,469 

311 

272 

8,586 



1971 March 

2.508 

490 

810 

1,472 

323 

1,130 

1,506 

246 

284 

8.767 

CLASSIFICATION OF 

BANKERI 

June 

2.532 

526 

845 

1,456 

336 

1,145 

1,542 

224 

275 

8,881 

November 1971 


September 

2,553 

5?1 

867 

1,452 

354 

1,149 

1,693 

184 

285 

9,008 


December 

2,608 

616 

886 

1,447 

376 

1,159 

1,658 

179 

297 

9,226 

MANUFACTURING 













Food, Drink and Tobacco 












Chemicals 

Metal Manufacture 


HIRE PURCHASE AND INSTALMENT CREDIT IN GREAT BRITAIN Sawonally adjust'd <r» million) 


Electrical Engineering 













Other Engineering 





Retailers 


Finance Houses 

1 

Total 


Shipbuilding 

Vehicles 

Textiles and Leather 



New 


Change 

New 

A#P«V‘ 

Change 

New 

Repay- 

, Change 



Credit 

Repay¬ 

in 

credit. 

In 1 * { - 

credit 

In 

Other Manufacturing 



extended 

ments 

debt 

extended 

iflWtt* , 

debt / 

extended ment* 

debt 

Total Manufacturing 

1969 let Quarter 

194 

199 

6 

ni 

179 

-7' ' 

■ 986 

378 

. -1.8 

OTHER PRODUCTION 

2nd Quarter 

206 

198 

+8 

173 

,103 \ 


379 

381 


Anrlnultiif* PnrAftfYV Olid 

3rd Quarter 

206 

209 

-3 

176 

m • 

-■ ;*4. ■ 

382 • 

369 


■ —- 

Fishing .. 

Mining and Quarrying 


4th Quarter 

,210 

208 

4* 

189 

ISO . . 

■ ■ 

,■ 390., 

308 - 

, i '4 , 3 


1970 Ut Quarter 

216 

210 

40 . 

til 

181 ,, 


403 

301 

- +s 

Construction 1 

Total nthatr Production 1 

2nd Quarter 

219 

211 

, *3 

204 

189 


423 ' 

30,7 , 

v * 480 1 



3rd Quarter 

.£ 

218 

’■ 40 

211 

280 ' 

41V 

439'-. 

416 

"430 

PERSONAL 


4th Quarter 

226 

1-6 

'■226 ',C 

197';,. 

. 

„ .4(5*^; 

v4wr; * 

■ 

Houss Purchase.. 


1971 Tat Quarter 

2nd Quarter 

193 

239 

210 

217 

-IT 

122 

213: 

2t2 

'& 

; 

,‘V . 

'..'SiftT'." 

„4 

1 4i' 0 
^ :+i0 , .' 1 

Other Personal . * 
Total Personal.. 


3rd Quarter 

to 

278 

243 

'136, 

291 

225 

‘ 4#8 ^ 

86ft' -< 

488 


February figures due Iron' "1 








,iny will remain a giowth 
spue of the proposed changes 
- lax system, Mr. Thornton has 
, Between 1965 and 1969 the 
* mount of investment by leasing 
u more than doubled, even allow- 
‘ration. As costs increase in line 
;t ieater sophistication of capital 
m, the scope for leasing contracts 
,, (Jen 

hu s/’ he says, “growing evidence 
(| .. largei private and public 
ijp.vn that have modern methods of 
[n.v'M appraisal available within their 
/ L i # ms, are the same companies that 
i.'i, ."ig leasing facilities.” 
lm-' 1 '. is Barclays to be dealing in a 
! laaue of items, from the more 
like manufacturing plant and 
isj agupment, to comparative new- 
^ "iich as closed-circuit television and 
m\1 computer equipment. Already 
4 c:,;mu s are being negotiated for the 
l ’* supermarket equipment and the 
kk Tclumishing of a group of hotels, 
vnuits Mr. Thornton: “The truth 
mi t' stem from the use of equipment, 

>p ownership, is daily gaining wader 


FRANCE 

ITALY 

JAPAN 

186 

149 

192 

199 

140 

207 

136 

116 

218 

201 

89 

268 

214 

147 

236 

221 

137 

265 

153 

131 

261 

232 

159 

297 

240 

143 

295 

226 

136 

297 

176 

124 

293 
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■nspoM and Communication 

M'c Utilities. 

)Cal Government 

«ai! Distribution 

iher Distribution 

«Jesson a |, scientific and 

other 

*fal Servicea. 

MANCfAL 

lf ® P'jr. base 

Opftr«v 

10dom Banka ' 

" e F uncial .. 
tal -J'rtncial 


MOVEMENT IN 
THE VALUE OF 
MAJOR COHHENCiES 
EXPRESSED IN TERMS Of STERLING 
SINCE 31 SI DEC. 1970 


* 1971 » 
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'Zl ’ ' esid *Rt»—including 
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EXPORTS AIVO IMPORTS (Monthly averages seasonally adjusted $'s mrlfons) 
EXPORTS (FOB) with percentages of GNP (at factor cost) 



U K 

USA 

GERMANY 

FRANCE 

JAPAN 

1968 4th Quarter 

1,350 (15%) 

2.893 (4 0%) 

2,255 (19%) 

1,142 (10%) 

1,167 (9 0%) 

1969 1st Quarter 

1,340 

2,588 

2,144 

1,197 

1,243 

2nd Quarter 

1,412 

3,344 

2,422 

1,271 

1,315 

3rd Quarter 

1,516 

3,346 

2,453 

1,210 

1,378 

4th Quarter 

1,534 (16%) 

3.386 (4-0%) 

2,651 (19%) 

1,299 (11%) 

1,394 (10%) 

1970 1st Quarter 

1,575 

3.492 

2,693 

1,425 

1,536 

2nd Quarter 

1,586 

3,686 

2,834 

1,486 

1,582 

3rd Quarter 

1,526 

3,366 

2.898 

1,491 

1.638 

4th Quarter 

1,762 (16%) 

3,617 *4-4%) 

2.965 (18%) 

1,554 (12%) 

1,680 (10%) 

19/1 1st Quarter 

1.628 

3.787 

3,032 

1,612 

1,868 

2nd Quarter 

1.841 

3,757 

3,214 

1,679 

1,988 

3rd Quarter 

1.925 

3,922 

3,406 

1,759 

2,076 

IMPORTS (CIF excepi USA FOB) 






U K 

USA 

GERMANY 

FRANCE 

JAPAN 

1968 4th Quarter 

1.655 

2,828 

1,775 

1,322 

1,142 

1969 1st Quarter 

1,620 

2,552 

1,931 

1,354 

1,151 

2nd Uuailer 

1,683 

3,214 

2,043 

1,492 

1,154 

3rd Quarter 

1.672 

3,110 

2,067 

1,466 

1,34G 

4th Quarter 

1.685 

3,125 

2,256 

1,454 

1,365 

1970 1st Quarter 

1.719 

3.239 

2,441 

1,492 

1.480 

2nd Quarter 

1,837 

3.305 

2.473 

1.571 

1,502 

3rd Ounrter 

1,767 

3.328 

2,445 

1,659 

1,675 

4th Quarter 

1,923 

3,448 

2,574 

1,659 

1,647 

1971 1st Quartri 

1.906 

3.605 

2.731 

1.635 

1,636 

2nd Quarter 

1,979 

3,946 

2,835 

1,727 

1,606 

3rd Quarter 

1,990 

3,994 

2,876 

1,868 

1,632 


ESTATE PLANNING WITH 
BARCLAYS 


ESTATE PLANNING 


fMijs M Inst sum 


I Mate IMannmu isihcdnaniiomciil of \om 
Jilaii'. U 1 line ht'Ni .ulvanidiu' ot vourself and 
vi hi i laimlv It lakes .uaxml of umi needs 
it* vow lifetime and vow lamih eneum- 
sta.'Res «',enerall\ 

It is nm, as Haii-lass Hank finst (’oin- 
pan\ s new booklet l stun Planum i* points 
■ml, eLineetnev! solel\ with estate dul\ and 
lav mallets Iheiema> he mam ltluys An 
estate flan .umid review vow piesent 
Imaneial ciieiimslaiKes ami eo on l»» sue^esl 
mu elum^es .min'd .it making the hrst use of 
the iesonie.es available 

In diawme *;p ve»m pe .onal plan Hie 
I stale fManmng Manauei would sonsidct 
faelois sueh as voni aye piesem income. 
assets, stale ol health, domes!:, ^nnsideia 
lions and liie nnmhet aiul ayes of potential 
henelieiaiie's His iccommendalions lot the 
reinianeenient of your assets ^ on lei include 
gills, tiusls, annuities, hie policies and 
properly wlucli is exempt from duty or 
subject to duty at a reduced rate He could 
propose chanyes in >our investments and m 
private company or business interests 



How wealthy do you have to be to benefit 
hot i this service l> I here is no minimum, but 
usually an estate plan would help anyone 
with total assets of more than 140,000 
L haryes aie moderate 

L oi a eop> ol i.state Planning call at any 
Han. lays branch or write to the I state 
Planruim Depaitment, Barclays Bank I rust 
C ompjnv, 80 Ciraecclnirch Street. L ondon 
I L 3V0PX. 


ECONOMIC 

CROSSROADS 

continued from page one 

enough, aid to the developing world. 
A large proportion, particularly from 
the private sector, has been channel¬ 
led into industrial and urban expan¬ 
sion. Industrialization is a legitimate 
aim for any country, and we have 
helped the process through Barclays 
Overseas Development Corporation, 
but there is a great danger that, in the 
haste to industrialize, more funda¬ 
mental problems are overlooked. 
L ducat ion and social services lag 
behind and the magnet of the big city 
entices farmers from the land. 

Barclays' contribution in the way 
ol direct aid can only be small, but 
we have set aside L 100,000 a year to 
provide “‘pump priming" grants for 
socially desirable projects which, 
would not quality for support on 
purely commercial grounds We are 
also intensifying out starch for viable 
schemes to finance in the rural sector 
and our agricultural officers aie 
available to provide technical infoi 
mat ion and advice. 

Country people have always re¬ 
sisted change more fiercely than city 
dwellers, and the introduction ol 
modern farming techniques must take 
lime, but unless rural development u 
achieved and the gap narrowed 
between earnings m town and 
country, the dangerous migration to 
the towns will continue and a \ita’ 
natural asset will be increasingly 
wasted. 

Communist bloc 

I have already mentioned the 
polarization of the world into large* 
units and the danger of isolationism 
The most isolated group of all is the 
Communist bioc and it seems to nu 
that an international bank might be 
able to do something towards break¬ 
ing down the barrier between La^ 
and West and improving mutual 
understanding. Perhaps traders in a* 1 
essential international commodii 
such as money aie in as good ■ 
position as anyone to penetrm 
curtains of iron or bamboo and I d> 
not see why we should not try. 


THIS BRIEFING has been prepared by Barclays Bank in the hope 
that it will provide a useful service for journalists, economists and everyone interested in finance. The 
tables have been specially compiled from the latest available statistics. 

Further information is available from the Bank's Press and Information Department (01-626 1567, Ex. 7145) 

54 Lombard Street, London, EC3P 3AH 



Fly the difference 

The difference is people Our people, who 
believe that our airline should be whatever you 
need, whenever you need it Because they 
know that helping you travel means more than 
just flying you there 
It means helping you re la/ - and enjoy. 

That's the difference. 

But don’t take our word 4' 
for it - just because of our 
reputation for reliability. 

Test us.Try us 

Fly the difference. 








Try Atlas’s amazing 
27000-lumen cocktail 


More sparkling than a Horse’s Neck, 
more complex than a Straits Sling, more 
freshly natural than a Sunshine, warmer- 
hearted than a Kentucky Gentleman, 
cleaner and clearer than a Gibson and as 
good to have around as a Gloom Chaser, 
Atlas’s unique cocktail is called the 
°Kolorarc. Switch to it, and you’re hooked. 

The Atlas ,J Kolorarc is the unique metal 
halide lamp that makes all other industrial and 
commercial mercury lamps look a little blue. 
27,000 amazing lumens ot light the ’Kolorarc 
pushes out, and every lumen has the natural 
glow of a soft summer morning. 

"Kolorarc contains what Atlas call a 
‘cocktail’, a subtle blending ot vapourised 
metals that balances its lumen output happily 
. along the spectrum, producing a light uncannily 
close to daylight. 

Just like Harry, Charlie and the Senator. ' 

Only Atlas know how to mix metal 
vapours to get the "Kolorarc cocktail. Just as 
only Harry of Ciro’s could shake an authentic 


Monkey’s Gland, just as no one but ol’ Senator 
Fairbanks ever grasped what you do with 
Noyau and Vermouth to achieve a Fairbanks 
Cocktail, just as it took Charlie at the Racket 
Club to conjure the H.P. W. out of what ought 
to have been a Gin and It, or Sidney ol the 
Cecil to realise you could graft Grenadine to 
Dubonnet and come up with a Rose, so you’ll 
have to go to Atlas and Kolorarc if you want 
to look at a mercury lamp and see daylight. 


If you're interested in the commercial possibilities of 
KOLORARC' for your (lompany premises, please send 1 - >: 
your exhilarating free copy of The Atlas Atlas of (locktai- 
Recipes to Thorn Lighting, Thorn Bouse, ~ j 
Upper Saint Martin’s Lane, London WC2H (jKD. 

WMl.K UTLL 

ADDRTSS - -- - 

T his booklet is a limited run. Post the coupon now. 1 

Atlas Kolorarc 

a new land of lightingup there. 
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Blundell-Permoglaze 
Holdings Ltd. 

Significant Progress Achieved 

Salient points from the Statement by the Chairman . 

Mr. E. B. Calvert, for the year ended 31st October, !971. 

4* Consolidated net profit after tax (excluding Australian 

^ losses) amounts to £304,912 compared with £182,719 
a year ago, an increase of 70%. 

4* Both trading companies, namely India and United 
Kingdom, contributed to this significant progress. 
Blundell-Permoglaze Ltd. had an excellent year with 
considerably increased profits while the Indian Company 
staged a marked recovery on the previous year. 

4* During the year our loss-making subsidiary in Australia 
has been sold, our factory at Slough closed down and 
;ertain unprofitable lines have been discontinued. I am 
confident that as a result there will be a worthwhile 
improvement in future profitability. 

jjj In the light of the results and the Directors' confidence 
in the Group's future prospects, a total dividend of 14% 
is proposed (last >ear 12%,). 

Addressing Shareholders at the Annual Meeting, the 
Chairman said: 

In my Statement which accompanied the Accounts 
Shareholders were informed that at this meeting 1 would 
provide them with as much information as possible with 
regard to the Group’s progress during the current 
financial period and, at the same time, give them my 
opinion with regard to the final outcome of the 
year's trading. 

First, with regard to the United Kingdom Company, 1 
have available to me sales and provisional profit 
estimates for the first four months of the year. These 
disclose a satisfactory position inasmuch as the upward 
trend of sales and profitability has continued 
and increased. 

Secondly, in respect of the Indian Subsidiary, the 
provisional figures for the first half of the year have been 
received and these show a very substantial increase in 
profitability. Also 1 have available provisional sales 
figures for the first two months of the second half of the 
year and these are encouraging. 

On this occasion my forecast of the Group’s trading 
result of the year has to be made against a background of 
a national crisis which has occurred both in the United 
Kingdom and in India. In this country thanks to the 
Works Management and operatives, very little production 
was lost. The progress of the Industrial Division has 
been checked temporarily, but the Decorative side of 
the business has continued to expand. With regard to 
India the Emergency in that country adversely affected 
business in December, but a steady recovery took place 
in January with a return to normality in February. To 
sum up, based on all the evidence 1 have 
presently before me, my firm belief is that both 
companies will produce very good trading 
results with profits substantially higher than 
those recorded during the previous year. 


We can do 
a lot more 
for you 
than lend 
you moneY 


At the Hank ot Nov.i Scotm. wc* have «i lot ol things 
to give you as well 1 here’s knowledge. expertise, ,jnd time 
lake knowledge first Suite 1 ft V we’ve grown mtu 
rin organisation with ever ^00 hrarn hes spread right at KVA 
the world 

T Ins means that.when you’re doing business abroad, 
wf ( an help you with a full range of international bunking 
si .vices Upon request un your f ompqny Tetlerhe.idmg we 
r an supply one ol our latest ‘Husnu s;. Guides’ by 
return of post Our most me ent guides which are available 
for Canada, Bermuda, the Hahamasand Jairiaiea.will 
help you on local taxes, legislation and other trading 
r oivjihons Guides on other < ounlnes are being prepared 
and these should he available shortly. 

f hen there’s expertise Over the years we have 
acquired a lot of insight in various specialised fmanr lal 
areas f or example stepping hnarn mg Hut we also know 
about lrusl Companies. I Inough our subsidiaries 
we can offer world wide Trust Company facilities.Why not 
(ipproac hour United Kingdom Trust Comp, my Manager 
for further details by calling London a; (01)t>2<) /071 
l ast, but by no means toast,we otter time,without 
• barge And that me hides Prop to a* sess your buMness 
propositions and requests for loan facilities 

Now that credit restrictions have been eased in the 
U K you wiII also find that wc i an lend money at 
very competitive rates 

We think our |Ob is to do more than lend you money 
It's also to offer you help and assistance when you ask 
for it. 

Contact our lor al branch manager or our business 
development officer at our Luropean regional office, 
Kmghtsbrujge. London, SW1. 

The telephone number is (01 110b. And 

we are m the telephone directory not only m the City, but 
also m Ldinburgh, Glasgow, Belfast and Dublin 



Regional Office Id/? i Knightsbrulge, Memr o (My, Rrilish Honduras, Guyana, 
London SW1 . Executive Office* 44 King St. Buenos Aires. Affiliated and Subsidiary 
Westjorontu, ( unada. Over 400 offices iri: Banking Companies I he Bank of Nova 
Canada, Ihe Caribbean, the Bahamas, Seotu Jamaii a I’d (4-1 hrancMffs), 

London.f*' branches) Glasgow, I dtnhurgh, 1 be West India Company of Men h mi 

tiubtin, Belfast. Rntti-i lam, Brussels, Bankers Ltd Kingston Jjrnuic.a, Bermuda 
Frankfurt, Munich. Athens, Piraeus, National Bank Lid, l IrnWI lnterria1ion.il 
Beirut .Tokyo New Y j. k, Chicago, Bank I td, I undon, UK, Madura & Ouriel's 
Los Angeles, San I rantw o Houston. Bank NV, Netherlands, Antilles 
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c Bermuda- 

thebase 

for t 
international 

banking 

The Bank of N. T. Butterfield & Son 
Limited, established in 1858, is the 
oldest bank in Bermuda and has a 
Representative Office in London. 

Today it provides a full range of 
International Banking Services 
including: 

# Sterling and Euro-Currency Loans 
and Acceptance of Deposits 

# Management and Trusteeship of 
International Funds 

# Trustee of Wills and Settlements 

# Incorporation of Bermuda based 
Companies and Partnerships 

Enquiries will be welcomed either in 
Bermuda or by the Bank's London 
Representative Office: 

C. B. Clinch and I). M. N. Greensmith 
Managing Directors 

N. T. Butterfield & Son (Bermuda) Ltd., 
Reliance House, 123/7 Cannon Street, 
London EC4N 5SX Telephone: 01-623 5133 
Telex: 886428 

c Ihe c Bank of ‘N.T 

‘Butterfield 

& SonTrtd. 

HAMILTON, BERMUDA 


\bur entry to 
a Great Country 



Through The 

Commercial Bank of Australia 


We are the open door to your investment problems 
in this country. 

We can advise you where to invest. Whether you art 
opening a subsidiary operation or seeking local associates. 

We’re The Commercial Bank of Australia. With over 
800 offices throughout Australia and New Zealand offering 
full banking facilities. We also have a representative office in 
Tokyo thereby providing a springboard to rich South East 
Asian Markets. 

We know the markets, we know the investment 
potential, we know we can help you. By arranging trade 
introductions. Import/Export advice. Acting as your 
nominee for portfolio investments. We’ll even make your 
travelling arrangements. So contact us, and discuss your 
investment prospects. 

The Commercial Bank 
of Australia Limited 


Chief London Office, 

12 Old Jewry, EC2R 8DP. Tel: 01-600 8761. 
Head Office and International Department, 
335-339 Collins Street, Melbourne, 3000, Australia 
Principal Office in New Zealand, 
328-330 Lambton Quay, Wellington 1, New Zealand. 
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Property Bonds 


All ready and nowhere to go 


The managers of property bond 
funds are crying all the way to the 
estate agents. A year ago when The 
Economist published the first of its 
six-monthly surveys of property bonds, 
the 25 funds totalled about £8om, and 
they were struggling to establish the 
credentials of this enfant terrible of 
the savings business. There are still only 
26 of them, with the Pearl and Samuel 
Montagu as the latest famous institu¬ 
tions to join the ranks ; but their 
funds are now nearly £2f)om. This is 
still a long way from the £2.1 billion 
of the unit trusts, but money is com¬ 
ing in to them at a rate of between 
£10111 and £i2m a month. Meanwhile, 
the Scott committee is still working 
out in what form they should be 
allowed to exist. 

All the other property-loving 
institutions are also flush with cash. 
Pension funds, insurance companies, 
and property companies themselves 
arc all looking for 'the same kind of 
top quality property investment as the 
property bonds. For the time being, the 


old bugbear that property bonds are 
illiquid—the nagging question of 
“ what happens when the bond funds 
try to convert property into cash in a 
hurry ? ”—has been turned on its 
head. The funds cannot get enough 
money into property. They are flush 
with bank deposits, while their 
managers ring round the estate agents 
for something to buy at a reasonable 
price. 

The managers are boasting of their 
restraint in not buying property at 
fancy prices, and in not sending the 
property market .into an even more 
crazy upswing. But their restraint has 
only just begun to be extended to 
cutting back their advertising 
campaigns. Since property bought dear, 
and valued dearer, will fall furthest 
if and when the property market 
becomes more bearish, a few managers 
are now pulling in their horns. This 
goes against some grains : property 
bonds, because of their tax structure, 
can got more mileage out of their 
initial charges than unit trusts. But 



the new campaign planned for City 
of Westminster by the m-.v owner, 
Mr Fat Matthews's First National 
Finance Corporation, has been damp¬ 
ened. The newspaj>ers may not be 
reaping such a fat harvest as last year, 
when Mr Mark Weinberg spent 
£350,ooo promoting Hambro Life in 
direct competition with his ex-baby, 
Abbey Life—which spent ££m to 
make sure it stayed number one. For 
some funds newspaper advertising is 
more a way of keeping their name 
before the public than of attracting 
their money directly. Property Growth, 
and most of the tiddlers, are getting 
a great deal of money from the clients 
of insurance brokers. 

One way of solving the problem of 
not being able to shunt the funds into 
property is to make a virtue out of 
shunting -it elsewhere. The so-called 
11 managed fund ’’ puts the investor’s 
money into subsidiary funds: of 
property, of equities and sometimes of 
fixed-interest securities. City of 
Westminster points out sadly that it 
has had just such a fund—First Unit 
Fund—for the past eight years, and 
no one has ca or called it anything 
special or noticed it before. 

Some managed funds, like First Unit 
and Abbey's Selective Fund, maintain 
a fixed proportion-—a third in all cases 
—in each sector. But the newer idea 
pursued by Hambro Life, Tyndall 
and Save and Prosper is to vary the 
proportions according to market 
circumstances. This creates the 
pleasant impression of the managers 
pondering the omens and getting 
their investors’ money into just the 
right places at the right time. 

In practice, the managed funds are 
unlikely to switch wholesale out of 
property even if the equity market 
looks like booming ahead, and their 
managers do not seriously claim that 
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they will. These managed funds are 
really very similar to the old-fashioned 
life assurance funds, except that the 
appreciation (or depreciation) comes 
through directly rather than in the 
form of a periodic bonusr They should, 
therefore, produce the same sort of 
reliable, if a bit pedestrian, returns 
expected from a with-profits policy— 
with a hit of a boost from being free 
of the conservatism inherent in the 
bonus system. Once the bonus has been 
given it cannot be removed. Several 
more* managed funds should be putting 
in an appearance soon. Target is 
pondering one ; so is Nation Life, now 
owned by the Stern family's part of 
the divided Freshwater group and 
Sterling Industrial Securities. 

Another answer to the property 
shortage is foi funds to take a hand 
in developing their own property. 
Specialist funds like Westminster’s 
Speculator and Nation Life’s closed- 
end Performance Fund do the whole 
development themselves. The more 
cautious approach of Abbey and 
Harnhro is to own the land, provide 
development finance, and agree to buy 
the property at rhe end of the day 
at a fixed multiple of the rent achieved. 
If the developers get more than an 
agreed minimum, the difference is 
split with the fund. Property Growth 
has always taken a particular interest 
in development ; 30% of its fund is in 
a wide variety of partnership agree¬ 
ments, where the fund holds the free¬ 
hold and the developers hold a lease. 
Abbey lias put a 25% limit on the 
proportion of the fund in develop¬ 
ments ; and is already rapidly 
approaching it. 

"['here are problems about valuing 
the developments as they progress. 
Valuers are quite properly conserv¬ 
ative about this more risky end of the 
business, and value developments at 
cost. This means that today’s bond¬ 
holders carry all the risk, while those 
joining later might be just in time 
for the big rise in fund values. A dis¬ 
cussion is in progress between bond- 
men and valuers to achieve a fairer 
balance. An alternative and sounder 
line, pursued by Hambro (among 
others), is to reach more flexible 
forms of agreement with developers, 
so that they share part of the risk 
with the fund. The developers might, 
for example, pay the fund an income 
during the development period, in 
return for a bigger share of the profits 
at the end. 

Property bonds should not seek 
spectacular performances. Their attrac¬ 



Abbey precincts in Bedford Square: posh properties at a premium 


tion is a steady growth in capital 
values and from reinvested income. At 
present their histories arc too short 
for any but the City of Westminster's 
sturdy progress to mean anything 
much. The sudden leap of the Robeit 
Silk fund, which looks so thrilling in 
our table, is due to a recent sale of 
a Bishopsgate property which 
accounted for well over half the fund ; 
it cost £320,000 and fetched £480,000 
at the end of the day. The Silk family, 
who manage the fund, now have to 
find another investment ; this will be 
the real test of what they can do. 
They have their hearts—along with 
£180,000 of their own money—in the 
fund ; but other holders might 
callously judge this the right moment 
to take profits. 

Small funds like Robert Silk have 


to make the difficult choice between 
putting a lot of their eggs into one 
expensive basket of property or collect¬ 
ing a larger number nf smaller invest¬ 
ments. The latter may look the safest 
at first glance, but in the current 
market large properties are a good deal 
more marketable than small ones and 
there is less risk of their losing value. 
That was why the Silks made their 
Bishopsgate killing. But it is still 
possible to pick up bargains at the 
lower end of the scale. Target, for 
example, is trying to collect small shops 
and offices in blocks ; this should make 
them more attractive to institutional 
buyers. Other funds may have to 
follow Target in this hard work of 
small property hunting, because the 
prestige blocks are becoming rarer and 
rarer. 


Performance league __ 

Insurance company Fund Size of Launch Increase 

fund £m date since 

(approx) launch* 


Abbey Life 

City of Westminster 


Growth Property Mgt 

Guardian 

Hambro Life 

Hearts of Oak Benefits Sty 
Hill Samuel Lite 
Int'l Life 

Invest Annuity Life 
Irish Life 
Langham Life 
M&G 

Nation Life 

Old Broad St Securities 
Property Equity and Life 
Property Growth 

Reliance Mutual 

Save and Prosper 

Target 

Tyndall 

Welfare 


Abbey Prop Bond 

City of West Annuity 

City of West Prop 

City of West Soc Prop Units 

City of West Speculator 

Crusader Growth Prop 

Property Bonds 

Hambro Prop Inv 

Hearts of Oak Prop 

Hill Samuel Prop 

Int'l Life Property 

Lion Property 

Property Modules 

Property Bond 

Property Fund 

Nation Property 

Merchant Investors 

Rbt Silk Property 

Abbey Net Prop Growth 

Prop Growth Bonds 

Reliance Property Bds 

Property Fund 

Target Property Bd 

Property Fund 

Property F^nd 


86.1 

Sept, 

1967 

25 

Sept. 

1969 

7.6 

Apr, 

1968 

5.0 

Aug, 

1966 

1.3 

Mar, 

1969 

2,1 

Apr, 

1969 

4.8 

June, 

1970 

13.9 

Apr, 

1971 

1.2 

July, 

1970 

6.1 

Nov, 

1969 

2.3 

Feb, 

1970 

0.3 

July, 

1970 

9.0 

Oct, 

1969 

0.3 

Doc, 

1971 

1.3 

Mar, 

1971 

2.8 

July, 

1969 

4.1 

June, 

1970 

0.6 

Oct, 

1970 

3.6 

Feb, 

1970 

15.3 

Apr, 

1969 

1.2 

Sept, 

1970 

9.8 

Mar, 

1971 

0.4 

Sapt, 

1970 

3.6 

Sept, 

1970 

4.0 

Jan, 

1971 


+39.0t 
+ 26.0 
+63 5 
+46 0 
+44 0 
+ 1B.0t 
+24.9 
+ 5.9 
+ 6 81 
+ 17.7 
+36 0 
+ 9 fa 
+40.61 


nil 

+ 14.3 
+26 5 
+ 9.6 
+ 33,3 
+ 16.0 
+31.5 
+ 170 
+ 37 
+ 6.0 
+ 10,6 
+ 97 


•Offer price at February 29th . t Adjusted for income distribution. 
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Marine Midlands new Paris 
branch is not hard to find. 



Marine Midland has just opened a new branch at 
17 Place Vendome, an address well known to both 
American and European businessmen. Now we can offer 
your business complete banking service. 

Including: Local currency or Eurodollar financing. 
French franc or dollar-deposit accounts. Introductions to 
iocal businessmen and Govei nment officials. 

Remittances in all free-world currency. Foreign- 
exchange transactions. Facts on taxes, labor, credit and 
investments. As well as import-export opportunities. 

The kind of help only a Full-Service bank can give you. 

Marine Midland Bank—New York is the largest bank 
in the $9-billion Marine Midland banking system with 
274 offices in 177 cities and towns throughout New York. 

When you’re in Paris, drop in and visit Andre J. 
p lagriol and Aim6 P. Ferzan, vice presidents, at our new 
addiess (Tel. 742-5397). 

Marine Midland can steer your business on a 
profitable course. 



marine midland bank 

NEW YORK 

°Mce: 140 Broadway, New York, N Y. 10015 International 
^nches: Paris, 17 Place Venddme, 1 er. London, 5 Lothbury, E C. 2, 
assau Representative Offices: Bogota ■ Buenos Aircc Djakarta 

- Hong Kong • Madrid ■ Mexico City ■ Panama City • Rome 
•%nb U, ° * ® eou * * Singapore • Sydney - Tokyo. Cable: Marmidbank, 




M&e 

Year Book 




The Year Book examines 
M & G's unit trusts and 
assurance schemes in 
detail. It gives a break¬ 
down of each portfolio, 
and graphs comparing , 

capital and income per- / 

formance with both the 
Financial Times Index 
and the cost of living. 

Although it is designed 
as an aide-memoire for professionals, 
the Year Book is also available for the serious private 
investor. And this year it will be more in demand than 
ever, since The Times recently declared: “If the unit 
trust industry awarded a prize for ingenuity and 
innovation, by now M & G would be the permanent 
or outright holder of such a trophy”. 


Please send me a free copy of the M & G 
Year Book 1972 


To M h O Oiorip, L<»'. Hou r >n, London Wnil, 
London K'^Y SAO To] Ol-W 4m 


70 


Mr 
Mo- 
Mi-. 




M 


190012 
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CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 


APPOINTMENTS 


SEDGWICK, COLLINS 
(Holdings) Limited 

International Insurance Brokers 



STEADY EXPANSION 

Salient points from Mr. P. W. Milligan's report to shareholders. 

■ The Group Profit before taxation for the year 1971 
amounted to £3,187,412. This shows an increase of 
12.2 per cent over the Group Profit for 1970 which 
itself showed an increase of 11.3 per cent over 1969. 

■ The Group's turnover of £7,314,991 shows an 
increase of 14.2 per cent over the comparable 
figure for 1970. The turnover would have been 
approximately £200,000 more had the American 
dollar not been devalued. 

■ Work on the foundations of the new office building 
next to Aldgate underground station has already 
begun. It is intended to cover the cost from 
available resources within the Company. 

■ The Group grows in strength from year to year and 

I am reasonably happy that both the immediate and 
the distant future can be faced with confidence. 


Five Year Growth (£000's) 



1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

Gross Income 

3,671 

4,169 

5,081 

5,622 

6,542 

7,438 

Pre-tax Profit 

1,631 

1,880 

2,332 

2,551 

2,841 

3,187 

Taxation 

648 

797 

1,034 

1,211 

1,187 

1,255 

Net Profit 

£983 

£1,083 

£1,298 

£1,340 

£1,654 

£1,932 


United Kingdom Offices 

London: Regis House, 43-46 King William Street, E.C.4. 
Birmingham: Newater House, 11 Newhall Street. 

Bristol: 36/38 Baldwin Street. 

Glasgow: 139 St. Vincent Street. 

Manchester: 2 Deans Court, Crown Square. 

Copies of the 1971 Report are available from the Secretary. at Regis House. 


The Queen’s 
University of 
Belfast 

Lectureship in Accounting 
Science 

The Senate of The Queen’s 
University of Belfast Invites 
applications for a Lectureship 
ta Accounting Science in the 
Department of Business Studies 
from let October 1972. or such 
other date as may be 
arranged. Candidates should be 
graduates in Economics. 
Business Studies or a related 
field and/or memoers of a 
professional body of Account¬ 
ants. Salary scale la £1,491 to 
£3,417 (under review) plus 
contributory pension righto 
under F.S.S.U. Initial pacing 
on the scale will depend on 
Qualifications and experience. 
Applications should be received 
by 7th April 1972. Furthar 
particulars may be obtained 
from The Senior Assistant 
Secretary (Personnel); like 
Queen’s University of Belfast, 
BT7 INN, Northern Ireland. 
(Please Quote Ref. 72/E.) 


Australian National 
University 

Research School of 
Social Sciences 

POSTS IN ECONOMICS 

Applications are invited for 
appointment in the Department 
ol Economics, Research School 
of Social Sciences : 

SENIOR FELLOW : 9A11230- 
9A13068 per annum ; 

FELLOW : $Att062-$AU113 

per annum ; 

SENIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOW : $A9922*$A11860 

per annum : 

RESEARCH FELLOW. 
(A6700-9A9220 per annum. 

The Department is concerned 
with long and short run 
processes of economic growth 
and structural change, and with 
econometric and more generally 
quantitative studies of economic 

S roblema and decisions. Within 
he very wide ambit of these 
Interests, all of which involve 
both empirical and theoretical 
elements. It is not Intended to 
designate any particular field 
In which an appointee need 
be specially qualified. He will 
be. expected to gUe his basic 
attention to research, with the 
opportunity to take part in 
the supervision and training of 
postgraduate students. The 
present head of the depart¬ 
ment is Professor T. W. Swan. 
Professor F. H G. Gruen 
will take up duty late tills 
year. 

Senior Fellows and Fellows are 
appointed for an initial period 
of five years, after which they 
are normally reappointed to 
retiring age. A Senior Fellow 
is entitled to one year’s study 
leave on full pay, plus a 
contribution towards travel and 
other expenses, in every six 
years of service, and a Fellow 
in every seven yean. 

Appointment to Senior Re 
search Fellowships and Research 
Fellowships is normally for 
three veers extendable to a 
maximum of five yean. 

Superannuation Is on the 
F8SU pattern with supplement¬ 
ary benefits. Reasonable travel 
expenses are paid and 
assistance with housing is 
provided for an appointee from 
outside Canberra. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Association 
of Commonwealth Universities 
(Appts), 38 Gordon ~ 
London WC1H OPT C 
397 9572). 


(Tel : 01- 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of 
Malawi 

CHANCELLOR COLLEGE 

Applications are Invited for 
the J>OSt of LECTURER IN 
ECONOMICS tenable from 1st 
September 1072 Candidates 
should have a Master’s degree 
or equivalent and/or experience. 
A good background in econ¬ 
omic theory is necessary. 
Applicants able to teach any 
of the following courses par¬ 
ticularly welcome : Agricultural 
Development, Planning, Public 
Finance, Quantitative Tech¬ 
niques Salary Scale (including 
expatriate addition) £1.340- 
£2,250 p.a. plus either a 
University Addition of £360 p.a. 
(taxable in Malawi) or salary 
supplemented in range £540- 
£576 p.a. for single staff and in 
range £636-£684 p a. for married 
staff in appropriate cases by the 
British Government (supple¬ 
mentation normally tax free). 
Gratuity ; superannuation 
scheme transferable with 
F.S.8.U. : family passages . 
various allowances ; biennial 
overseas leave. Detailed applica¬ 
tions (6 copies) naming 3 
referees by 4th April 1972 to 
inter-Unlverslty Council. 90/91 
Tottenham Court Road, London 
W1P 0DT. from whom particu¬ 
lars are available. 


TENDER 


Teesside 

Polytechnic, 

Middlesbrough 

Department of Business 
and Professional Studies 


Applications are invited for the 
following posts : 

Senior Lecturer in Comparative 
Government 

Lecturer II in Financial 
Accounting 

Lecturer 11 in Cost Accounting 
Lecturer II in Economics, 
Research Assistant in Econo¬ 
mics. 

Applicants should be gradu¬ 
ates with teaching, commerdai 
or research experience to lec¬ 
ture on degree, diploma and 
professional courses. 

SALARY SCALES 

Senior Lecturer £2,920-£3,260 
Leoturer II £2.196-£2,875. 

Application forms and further 
particulars lrom the Polytechnic 
Secretary, K(334)S, Middles¬ 
brough, Teesside TS1 3BA 
returnable within two weeks 
Telephone 0642 44178 


STATE OF ABU DHABI 

Exploration and 
Exploitation of 
Oil Resources 


The Government of Abu Dhabi invites hereby inter¬ 
nationally reputed oil companies having marketing 
facilities and willing to participate in exploration for and 
development and exploitation of Oil and other hydro¬ 
carbons in areas in Abu Dhabi totalling (14,827) sq. km., 
to apply to the Ministry of Petroleum & Industry. (P.0 Box 
9, Abu Dhabi, Arabian Gulf) for information regarding the 
areas in question, the terms and conditions to which 
applicants should conform and any other information 
Documents and information will be supplied only to oil 
companies or to a duly authorized representative of such 
companies. 

Bids should be suomitted in a sealed envelope marked 
"Confidential - Bids for Oil Rights in Abu Dhabi" to the 
Minister of Petroleum & Industry, not later than 5th July 
1972. 

(Signed) Mana Saeed Al-Otaiba 
Minister of Petroleum & Industry 
& 

Chairman of the Board of Administration 
Abu Dhabi National Oil Company 
Dated 13th February, 1972 



New Zealand 

UNIVERSITY OF 

CANTERBURY 

Christchurch 

Sir James Fletcher 
Chair of Industrial 
Administration 

The Council ot the University 
invites applications for the Sir 
James Fletcher Chair of 
industrial Administration, which 
wds established and is suppor¬ 
ted by a grant from Tasman 
Pulp and Paper Company 
Limited. The Chair carries with 
it the Hwtdbhip oi the 
Department of Business 
Administration Applicants 

should have appropriate aca¬ 
demic qualifications and 
experience but persons not at 
present holding academic 


appointments should not be 
deterred from applying, since 
consideration would be Riven to 
candidates who after formal 
education in, &ay, science or 
engineering have later ocruplen 
responsible eveeutue positions 
m mmi&trv 

At present the salary lor a 
Professor is within the range 
8N&U.M8 to SNZ14.947 per 
annum 

Particulars, including informa¬ 
tion on travel and removal 
allowances, studv leave, houung 
and superannuation mav be 
obtained from the Secretary- 
General, Association of 
Commonwealth Univei.Mttes 
(AupU), 36 Gordon Square, 
London WC1H 0PP (Tel 01- 
387 8572) 

Applications close on 1 Mau 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


VO/PER 3M8 


LIMITED 


Points from the 1971 Accounts and the 
Statement by the Chairman, Sir David Brown. 

if The Group made a profit of £645.183 before tax, against an 
.equivalent annual rate of £548,284 for the previous sixteen month 
period. I submit that this is very satisfactory in the circumstances. 

if The Woolston Shipyard was fully occupied in completing the 
second Mark 5 Destroyer for Iran, a Mark 7 Frigate for Libya and 
progressive construction of three Type 21 Frigates for the 
Ministry of Defence (Navy). The volume of work, which we are 
undertaking for the M.O.D (N), is very much larger than u has 
been for many years 

if Preliminary work has been proceeding apace on our major order 
for Frigates from The Federative Republic of Brazil, and actual 
construction work has now commenced. 

if We have reached agreement with a Swedish company to operate 
two V.T.1 Hovercraft between Malmo and Copenhagen and a 
joint company has been formed for this purpose. 

if The Singapore subsidiary again had a successful year with further 
growth in turnover. 

if Prospects remain good and, exceptional circumstances apart, I 
shall hope to report a further improvement on completion of this 
financial year. 



12 months to 

Sixteen months to 


31st October 1971 

31st October 1970 


€ 

C 

Turnover 

32,672,457 

30,695,078 

Group Trading Profit 

989,404 

1,409,396 

Group Profit before tax 

645,183 

820,045 

Attributable Profit 

622,544 

734,340 

Dividends 

229,383 

234,643 

Capital Employed 

6,203,956 

5,254,950 



A SUBSIDIARY OF THE DAVID BROWN CORPORATION l IMITEU 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Makerere 

University 


Application* are Invited for 
<*) SENIOR LECTURESHIP 
OR <b) LECTURESHIP IN 
ACCOUNTING, DEPARTMENT 
or COMMERCE. Applicant* 
must lie graduate* with poat- 
graduate training in Buxines* 
Administration with Account¬ 
ancy a* a major field or be 
a member of a recognized pro¬ 
fessional body. Several years 
University teaching and research 


experience and/or experience in 
Commerce and Industry 

required Salary Scales : <a) 

£U1,950-£U2,615 pa. , (b> 

£U1.350-£U2,230 pa ; «£U6- 

£7 sterling). The British 
Government may supplement 

aalarv in range £613-£900 p a 
(sterling) and provide children’s 
education allowances and holi¬ 
day visit passages. F S.S.U 
Family passages . biennial 
overseas leave. Detailed applica¬ 
tion <6 ro pies) naming 3 
referees by 4 April, 1972 to 
Inter-University Council, 90/91 
Tottenham Court Road, London 
WlP ODT, from whom particu¬ 
lars are avallahk-. 


Personable girl, probably Ln 
Ivor 30's. needed by Oxford 
Management Centre, to work 
closely with the Centre 
Fellows and small groups of 
senior managers Responsible 
for programme administration 
Able U> organise, type, main¬ 
tain records and liaise with 
companies Title Courses 
Registrar Salary £1,491-£2.040 
Apply Director, Oxford Centre 
for Management Studies, 
fCcnnlngton, Oxford 


CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 


THE FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 
INVESTMENT TRUST COMPANY LIMITED 

(Member of the Association of Investment Trust Companies) 


The Annual Genera / Meeting will be held on Wednesday , 5th April. 1972 at 12 noon 
The following is a summary of the statement by the Chairman. Mr C. G G Wamrnan, which has 
been circulated with the Report and Accounts 

Consolidated net assets rose from flOOm to LI 24m and net assets per share from 127Jp to 
167Jp, a r>se of 31% compared with 42% and 11% in the F T Actuaries All Share Index and the 
Standard and Poors 500 Share Index respectively 

With the U K Stock Market so buoyant the company's wide geographical coverage was not 
an advantage in 1971 Nevertheless the American arid Japanese portfolios performed well 
against the relative indices. The sharp falls in our Canadian and Australian mining stocks weie 
riot anticipated 

In the current year the company has taken advantage of low interest r^tes in Switzerland and 
has borrowed the equivalent of f3 fam for periods of up to five years, the proceeds being invested 
m Europe and America 

Investment policy remains that of capital growth and it is exported that this growth will continue 
to produce a steady improvement in income This year it is proposed to make a small increase in the 
dividend payment This requires a transfer from revenue reserve, but in the current year income is 
improving and the Board expect to maintain this rale of dividend 

TEN YEAR RECORD 

Net assets Growth of (100 

Earnings and value Capital investment m 

Year ended Consolidated ordinary dividends per 25p share gains ordinary shaies at 

31st gross (adjusted to (adjusted to Leitificate market value on 

December revenue present capital) present capital) per share 31 Et December 

Earned Paid 


Consolidated 

gross 


value 

per 25p share 
(adjusted to 
present capital) 


Growth of (100 
Capital investment m 
gains ordinary shaies at 
Leitificate market value on 
per share 31 Et December 


1,916,234 

2 36 

2 000 

68 


100 

2,065,926 

2 55 

2 1 75 

79i 


113 

2.346.478 

2 81 

2 500 

781, 


102 

2,699,573 

3 20 

2 875 

86 


116 

2.712,660 

3 01 

3 875 

80 

Nil 

113 

2,886,556 

2 90 

2 875 

124 

0 52 

180 

2,906,373 

2 62 

2 875 

177: 

10 94 

286 

3,257,889 

2 55 

2 875 

158: 

6 04 

213 

3,433,627 

2 82 

2 875 

i27: 

Nil 

209 

3,254,304 

2 86 

2-925 

i67: 

Nil 

255 


DISTRIBUTION OF INVESTMENTS OF PARENT COMPANY 


United Kingdom 

47-2% 

Australia 

. 31% 

United States of America 

33-3% 

Africa 

2-2% 

Canada 

2 3% 

Europe 

2 9% 

Far hast 

7 3% 

Fixed Interest 

. . 17% 


F. & C. MANAGEMENT LTD. 

The Foreign and Colonial Investment Trust Co. Ltd. The Cardinal Investment Trust Ltd. 

General Investors and Trustees. Ltd Alliance Investment Co Ltd. 

City and Gracechurch Investment Trust Ltd 

WINCHESTER HOUSE, 77 LONDON WALL, LONDON EC2N 1DD 



Nuffield College, 
Oxford 

Gwilym Gibbon 
Research Fellowship 

Application* are invited from 
men and women who wlah to 
undertake a year's research 
Into, or study of. a problem 
ln the field of government and 
administration. Preference will 
be given to candidates with 
experience ln one ol the public 
services—central or local. 
Further particulars from the 
Warden. Applications should 
reach him by Tuesday, 25 April 
1972. 


Morgan Grenfell & 
Co. Ltd. 

HAVE A VACANCY FOR AN 

ECONOMICS ORADUATE 

to work ln thelT economic 
Intelligence area. 

This post would suit a recently 
graduated Economist with an 
interest ln a career ln Mer¬ 
chant Banking. 

Applications with full particu¬ 
lars including curriculum vitae 
should be sent to : B. J. 
Bennington. 

MORGAN GRENFELL 
A CO. LIMITED 
23 Oreat Wlncheater Street, 
London, EC2P 2AX. 


The University of 
Manchester Institute 
of Science and 
Technology 

Department of 
Management Sciences 

The Department is one of 
the oldest and largest centres 
of management education ln 
the United Kingdom, it has 
49 members of staff, including 
5 Professors and Is an 
interdisciplinary Department 
teaching more than 300 under¬ 
graduates reading for an 
Honours degree In Manage¬ 
ment Sciences. There is a 
substantial research school 
with some 120 postgraduates and 
a number of industry sponsored 
research projects. 

As part of the planned expan¬ 
sion of the Department, 
applications are invited for the 
following vacancies : 

LECTURER JN MANAGEMENT 
SCIENCES ( MS/34/AD) 

Applicants should be suitably 
qualified graduates ln Econ¬ 
omics, Statistics, Operational 
Research, Accounting or 
Sociology, with some research 
experience. The appointee will 
be expected to develop his own 
research and teaching interests 
ln Management Sciences. 

LECTURER IN MANAGEMENT 
SCIENCES ( PRODUCTION ) 
(MS/35/AD) 

Applicants should be suitably 
qualified graduates, with 
research experience in 
Management Sciences. The 
appointee would be expected to 
develop research and teaching 
ln the control and measurement 
aspects of Produotlon Manage¬ 
ment. 

Commencing salaries will be 
ln the scale £1,641 -£3,705 per 
annum with Superannuation 
under F.S.S.U. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


The University of 
Manchester Institute 
of Science and 
Technology 


DEPARTMENT Of CIVIL A 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING 


Special Research 
Assistant 
To Develop 

Mathematical Models for 
Financial Control of 
Capital Projects 

Following the wward of an 
S.R C grant a temporary poet 
la offered, working with the 
project management group in 
thia Department, for a period 
of 2 years. The successful 
applicant will develop the 
specification foi the models by 
discussion with Interested firms, 
write the resulting computer 
programs, and teat their 
validity on one or more current 
Industrial projects. 

Applicants should preferably 
be graduates with a minimum 
of 5 years' professional or 
Industrial experience, including 
work on a relevant commercial 
topic. Evidence of ability to 
prepare efficient computer pro¬ 
grams will be required 


£2,000 to £2, 


ange 

1.500 


p.a 


Applications and enquiries on 
the above should be addressed 
to Mr P. A. Thompson, 
Department of Civil and 
Structural Engineering, Univer¬ 
sity of Manchester Institute of 
Science and Technology, P-O. 
Box 08. sackville Street, 
Manchester, M60 1QD . 
telephone 061-236-3311. Exten- 


Monash University 

MELBOURNE. AUSTRALIA 

Chair of Economics 

Applications are Invited for 
appointment to a Chair of 
Economics. Preference will be 
given to applicants who have 
special Interests within the 
general area of micro¬ 
economics, interpreted broadly 
to encompass both pure and 
applied analysis, general and 
partial equilibrium and topics 
such as managerial economics, 
agricultural economics and 
welfare economics. 


The Chaiir will be held In the 
Department, of Economics In 
which there are several 
Professors of Economics, whose 
Interests are In Economics of 
Industry, Macro-economics, 
International Trade and 
Monetary Economics, and 
Labour Economics. There are 
also specific Chairs in 
Accounting. Administration. 
Economic History, Econometrics 
and Marketing. 


Enquiries about the Depart¬ 
ment may be addressed to the 
Chairman, Professor D. 
Cochrane, in the University. 


Salary : SA15.264 per annum. 
Superannuation is based on an 
endowment assurance scheme, 
the employee and employer con¬ 
tributing 8% and 10% 
respectively. 


Full Information on application 
procedure, conditions of 
appointment, etc.. Is available 
from the Secretary-General, 
Association of Commonwealth 
Universities (Appts), 36 
Gordon Square. London WC1H 
0PF <Tel : 01-3B7 8872), or the 
Academic Registrar, Monash 
University, Clayton, Victoria 
3168. Australia. 


Closing date : 30 April 1972. 


The Council reserve* the right 
to make no appointment or fic 
—>lnt by invitation at any 


S5? 


Market Intelligence Manager 

Salary from £4,000 p.a. 


is required to set up a small Market Intelligence Section in our now and expand 
mg Marketing Department. He will be expected to acquire a full understanding 
of London Transport's markets and operating environment and to make known 
the implications of this knowledge to senior management 

Applicants should prefeiably be aged 28 40, Graduates m either Economics or 
Mathematics ot proven managerial ability, with relevant experience m some of 
the following fields , statistical analysis, economic research, market research, 
sales forecasting They will probably have worked in a large consumer-orientated 
organisation, in consultancy or in an economic research organisation 

Thero arc a number of fringe benefits including travel facilities 

Applications to Chief Establishment Officer (Ref F/VO 137/2) London Transport, 
55 Broadway, SW1H 0BD giving career details. 

<Q> LONDON TRANSPORT 


Economic StatisGaonr 

H.M. Treasury 

to computerise public expenditure statistics 

This vacancy within the Public Sector Group at the Treasury is for d Statistician who has practical 
experience ot economic statistics and of the use of computers, and who familiar with the principles 
of national income accounting. As one ot a team of administrators, economists and statisticians, 
your major responsibility will be to devise a computerised storage, retrieval, and analysis system, for 
data on past and projected expenditure, The information is for use in Policy making in the field of 
public expenditure, m the compilation ot National Income statistics and tor publication in the annual 
series of White Papers. 

Department of the Environment 

U.K. transport statistics 

The successful candidate for this new post will examine the work in the field of transport statistics 
for the Department, which is likely to result horn the European Community requirements, 
investigate possible methods ot supplying the figures, and advise on the courses to be adopted. 

As the work will involve collaboration with counterparts on the Continent, and visits to Brussels, 
Luxembourg and other centres, d working knowledge ot French would be an advantage. 

Starting salaries for these Main Grade posts could be above the minimum of the scale £3,65.V£4,883 
(Inner London), with prospects ot promotion to Chief Statistician £5,17b-£6,475. 

Applicants should normally be aged at least 27 and possess an honours degree in statistics, or in 
another subject involving formal training m statistics. Several years relevant experience is essential. 
Appointment may be permanenl and pen&io lablc or on a short term basis (with FSSU). 

There ere also vacancies for Statisticians and Senior Assistant Statisticians m other Government 
Departments. Senior Assistant Statisticians (salary £2,476-£2,984 Inner London) must he at feast 24 
with relevant postgraduate experience. 

For full details of acceptable qualifications, together with details ot all current vacancies in the 
Government Statistical Service, and for an application form (to be returned by 5th April 1972) write to 
the Civil Service Commission. Alencon Link, Basingstoke, Hants, or telephone Basingstoke 29222 
Ext. 500, or London 01 -8391696 (24 hour ’Ansafone’ service) quoting reference A/619/16. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Regional 


J FT IN 


Applications are Invited for an appointment In The Secretariat 
fit the Standing Conference on London and South East 
Regional Planning. 

The Conference is an organisation of the local planning 
authorities In South East England. 

The successful applicant will be primarily concerned with a 
data collection and Information system which is being estab¬ 
lished. Suitable candidates would be likely to be in their early 
twenties and have a knowledge of the techniques of statistical 
analysis and presentation. 

Salary up to £1,971 plus London weighting. 

Applications by letter with any supoorting material by 4 April , 
to The Secretary, SCLSERP, 28 Old Queen Street, London, SW1, 


The 

international Federation of 
Cotton and Allied Textile 
Industries (IFCATI) 




STATISTICIAN/ 

ACCOUNTANT 


at >118 headquarters in 
Zurich, Switzerland. 

The position tovolvee taking charge 
of the Fed*nation'* statistical service, 
general economic research, simple 
accounting and administrative duties. 
Fluent English and working know¬ 
ledge of French antf/or German 
desired. This is a challenging oppor¬ 
tunity for a young 

ECONOMIST 
or STATISTICIAN/ 
ACCOUNTANT 

to join the email I vtaff of this leading 
international itra-de association at its 
modern headquarters in Zurich. 
Some foreign travel Involved. Excel¬ 
lent working condition* ; terms of 
employment by mutual arrangement. 

Applications, proferaibly by single 
men under thirty, marked " Per¬ 
son*!,” with full details, to The 
D tree t nr. 1'FCA.TI, P.O. Bex 280, 
SOW Zurich. Switzerland 


O.E.C.D. 


ORGANISATION FOR ECOMMIC 
CO-OPERATION All IEVELOPMERT 




TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE VACANCIES 
FOH ACADEMIC STAFF AT 

THE MIDDLE EAST TECHHICAL UNIVERSITY 

ANKARA 


MANAGERIAL 

FINANCE/ACCOUNTING 

• Accounting Principles 

• Cost Accounting 

• Business Policy 

• Money and Banking 

• Managerial Economics 

MARKETING 

• Marketing Research 

• Marketing/Sales Management 

• International Marketing 

• Advertising 


QUANTITATIVE METHODS 

• Management Information Systems 

• Operations Research 

• Production Management 

• Systems Analysis 

• Decision Theory 

BEHAVIOURAL SCIENCES 

• Personnel Administration 

• Organisation Theory 

• Research Methods in Social Sciences 

PLANNING 

• Project Planning and Administration 


Three or four teaching posts covering the subject areas listed above are available in the 
Department of Management at the Middle East Technical University in Ankara for the 
academic year 1972/73 under the Technical Assistance Programme of the O.E.C.D. The 
University occupies a special position in the educational system of Turkey, is technically 
oriented, and teaching is in English. The modem campus is finely located on the uplands just 
outside Turkey's capital and provides favourable academic conditions for international staff, 
with challenging opportunities to initiate research into industrial development problems. 

Attractive salaries and allowances according to qualifications and experience will be offered 
to candidates with higher degrees and substantial experience in teaching and, if possible, in 
the direct application Of subject matter. Preference will be given to nationals of O.E.C.D. 
Member countries. 

Applications with resumd or inquiries to: 

MR. MAURICE DOMERGUE, Head, Technical Co-operation Service, O.E.C.D., 2 rue AndrR-Pascal, 

Paris 166me. 


ri. 

UNIVERSI TV 

1 $ 

OF DUBLIM 


Trinity Collar 


JUNIOR LECTURER 
IN ADMINISTRATION 

Applications are Invited from 
suitably qualified candidates. Appli¬ 
cants should Indicate their area 
of Interest, eg, finance, Information, 
systems, marketing or personnel. 

Salary Scale: £1,544 x £102- 

£1.052 p.a. 

Marriage and children's allow¬ 
ances are paid and there is a 
non-contributory F.S.S.U.-type pen¬ 
sion scheme. 

Further particulars may he 
obtained from 

The Assistant Secretary (Staff), 

West Theatre, 

Trinity College, 

Dublin, 2, 

who will receive completed applica¬ 
tions up to 25th April, 1972. 


Staffordshire 
County Council 

COUNTY PLANNING AND 

DEVELOPMENT 

DEPARTMENT 

SENIOR CROUP 
LEADER 

Reference No. 36. 

(S.0.1 /P.O. 1 A —£2283 to 
£3180 per annum ) 

SENIOR PLANNING 
ASSISTANT 
Reference No. 59. 

(A.P.4./S.0 .i — £1032 to 
£2766 per annum )t 

Applications am invited for 
the above posts in the Research 
and Industry Section of the 
Department. The Section Is 
responsible lor research on a 
wide range of economic and 
social topics as well as monitor¬ 
ing of Industrial Development. 
It has a major role in the 
preparation of the County 
Structure Plan In the fields 
of Population, Employment, 
Industry and Shopping. 

The Senior poet will carry 
special responsibility for 
Population and Employment 
studies and forecasts and related 
needs In terms of Shopping 
and Social Services. Applicants 
should have considerable 
experience In initiating and 
conducting research projects, 
analysing and evaluating 
statistical data, and in the 
preparation of reports. 


and have experience of 
statistical analysts. A knowledge 
of wd Interest In computer 
techniques will be so advantage. 

A The commencing salary for 
the successful applicant will 
be at any point on any of 
the grades commensurate with 
ate QuaUfloaitlons and 
experience. 

Apphcattono (no forms) giving 
details of age, education. 
Qualifications, present and 
previous appointments, experi¬ 
ence, present salary, and the 
names and addresses of two 

C roons to whom reference may 
made, shoud be sent to J- 
H. Barratt. County Planning 
and Development Officer, Martin 
Street, Stafford, by not later 
than 30th March. 1972. 

■Relati on s h ip to any member 
or senior offloer of the County 
Council must be disclosed. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of 
East Anglia 

School of Social Studies 
«Somk* 

required to assist Professor 
B. F. Lydall In a study of the 
effects of trade expansion on 
employment in developing 
countries; from an early date 
to the end of 1973. Salary 


»27-£l641 according 
to quallftoattons. Oood degree in 
EooDomlcs. including quantita¬ 
tive methods and Interest in 
empirical research required. 
Applications, with curriculum 
vitae and the names and 
addresses^ of two persons to 
whom reference may be made, 
should be sent by 7 April 1973 
to Profeasor H. F. Lydall, 
School of Social Studies. 
University of East Anglia. 
Norwich. NOR BBC, from whom 
further details may be 
obtained. 


School of Agriculture 

Annasm 

The North of Scotland College of Agriculture and 
University of Aberdeen 

AppUcaifcLons are Invited for three senior Colkge-pald posts 
in the Economics Division (Bead : Professor O. R. Alien) : 

A. Deputy Heed of Division , with broad supervisory and administrative 
duties which can be adapted to the appointee's particular interests, 
but which will Include research, investigations, and extension (probably 
with emphasis on farm production) and liaison with government 
departments ; experience In supervising research with a substantial 
mathematical component could be an advantage; 

B. Senior Economist, Farm Production and Extension, with responsibilities 
In supervision of some of the Division's teaching programmes, in 
research, and in furthering liaison with technical epecmliste and 
advisers; experience m mathematical techniques is sought. 

C. Senior Economist. Marketing, to aaslsit the Head of Division In 
developing marketing studies (feaatMJizty appraisal, outlook) for 
teaching, research and advisory purposes. 

All three appointees will be associated with University teaching and 
research supervisions In Agricultural Economics. 

Salaries, according to qualifications and experience, on the scales 
of Qiadc 1 or ll (posts A and B) or Grade XI (post Q ; at present: 

Grade X £3,789 to £4.839 

Grade II £3.143 to £3.799 

Federated Superannuation System for Universities. Medical Examination 
required. 


Forms of application, together with further particulars, may be 
obtained from the Secretary, The North of Scotland College of 
Agriculture, School of Agriculture, BBl King Street, Aberdeen AB9 
1UD with whom application*, which should state for which post 
(A, B or C) application la made, shouK be lodged not later than 
19th April, 1979. 



JUNIOR LECTURER 
IN SOCIOLOGY 


Application* are Invited from 
suitably qualified candidates for 
the above post. Candidates with 
an interest in the sociology of 
industrialised societies and social 
stratification ; political sociology or 
contemporary and historical class- 
structures are particularly encour¬ 
aged to apply, although applications 
from candidates with Interests 
other than the above are equally 
invited. 

Salary Bode : fl,M4 x «10S- 
n,9M p.». 

Marriage and children’s allow¬ 
ances are paid and there Is a 
non-contributory F.S.S.U.-type pen¬ 
non scheme. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from : 

The Assistant Secretary (Staff), 

West Theatre, 

Trinity College, 

Dublin, S, 

who will reoelve completed appllea- 
turns up to 2Sth April, 1972. 



University of 
Essex 

Department of 
Economics 

Application* are invited tor a 
post of 

LECTURER IN ECONOMICS 


<fl«4i-t3863) to any field ol 
Economics. preference will be 
given to oandldates specialising 
in Econometrics. 

Applications <six copies, quoting 
referenoe 38/10/E) must reach 
the Registrar, U diversity 0 f 
Essex, Wtvenhoe Pork. Col- 
chmter 004 JSQ, Essex, from 
whom further particulars are 
obtainable, by 4 April 1973 


Urban Planning 

EIU Planning Services are presently undertaking 
a number of interdisciplinary planning assign¬ 
ments both for public and private sector clients. 
A vacancy exists for a recently qualified town 
planner, preferably with a background in one 
of the social sciences. An interest in, and 
knowledge of modem technical and social develop¬ 
ment in planning is required. The applicant should 
be prepared to help in building up planning 
consultancy services for government departments, 
local authorities and private sector clients at home 
and overseas. 

Applications showing how these requirements are 
met, together with a detailed curriculum vitae 
and indication of present salary level should be 
sent to : EIU Planning Services 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 
Spencer House, 27 St James's Place 
London SWiA iNT 




OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 

l%e South Western Gas Board has openings for two Operational 
Research Assistants at Head Office, Bath. mpot* 

The salary ranges ore (A) £1824-£2145 per annum end (B) £1494-£1764 
per annum. 

The successful applicants will be involved In a variety of projects 
covering marketing, stores control, manpower utilization and forward 
planning of the Boards activate*. 

Qualifications, university degree or equivalent in operational research, 
matiiemattcs, statistics or a social science. 

For tiie moire senior position a minimum of two years experience in 
industry is desirable. 

Both posts are pensionable and offer three weeks holiday a year r sick 
pay scheme and five day week. 

Applications in writing stating age and experience, and 1 
quoting ref: €8769 to: Director of Personnel, Sooth A 
Western Gas Board, 9a Quiet Street, Bath, BAI 2JX. / 1 
Closing date for applications March 25. fk I 

South W>8t Gas W 
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APPOINTMENTS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL RESEARCH 

The Instiliute has the following vacancies: 

1) a Senior Research Officer <to work as a member of a 
team forecasting short-term developments in the UK 
economy and undertaking research into the structure and 
behaviour of the economy; 

2) a Senior Research Officer or Research Officer to work on 
the forecasting of developments in international trade 
and payments for the National Institute Economic 
Review; 

3) a Research Officer to join a project on innovation mainly 
in the energy sector. 

The salary scale for Senior Research Officers is £3330 x 147— 
£4065; x 147—£4653 'and that for Research Officers £1647 x 
147—£2676; x 147—£3705. The Institute also pays £162 
London Allowance. 

Applications by April 4 to the Secretary, NIESR, 2 Dean Trench 
Street, Smith Square, London SW1P 3HE (Telephone 222 
7665) enclosing curriculum vitae and names of two academic 
referees. 


EDUCATION & COURSES 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

an<f other external degrees of the 
University of London. Specially 
prepared courses for the Federation 
of Stock Exchanges, tor Accountancy, 
Company Secretaryship, Law, Costing, 
Banking, insurance Marketing, OCK 
Also many thoroughly useful (non¬ 
exam) courses m Business subjects 
Write today for details or advice, 
stating subjects in which interested. 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. CAD. St Albans, or 
call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, EC4. Tel. 01-348 6874. 
(Pounded 1910) 

Accredited bv the Council for the 
Accreditation of Correspondence 
Colleges. 


NATIONAL 

EXTENSION COLLEGE 

provides degree, GCE, and 
professional courses for 
study at home. Also Gate¬ 
way courses for intending 
Open University students. 
Individual and expert 
tuition by practising 
teachers and weekend semi¬ 
nars at Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

Write now for a free Guide 
to Courses to 
Marilyn Mellor, Room 16, 
National Extension College, 
Cambridge. 


University of 
Sussex 

Esmei Fairbairn 
Scholarships for Research 
in Economics 

Applications are Invited for 
two or three Esme6 Fairbairn 
Scholarship* for res ea rch In 
economics, obtainable at the 
University of Sussex. The value 
of the Scholarship will be in 
the region of £*50-£1000 depend¬ 
ing on the age and experience 
of the applicant. 

Candidates will be expected 
to submit a statement of the 
research project that they 
would propose to undertake. 
Preference will be given to 
candidates who wish to work 
in the Held of the economics 
of industry and trade. 

Applicants must be able to 
satisfy the normal requirements 
for admission into graduate 
studies to economics at 
Sussex, details of which can 
be found in the University 
Graduate Prospectus, and will 
be required to register for a 
research degree. Applicants 
should have at least an Upper 
Second Claas Honours Degree 
in Economics and should have 
completed a graduate course- 
work programme in Economics 
or have other relevant 
experience since graduating 

Further details and informa¬ 
tion can be obtained from Dr 
J. F. Pickering, School of 
Social Sciences. University of 
Sussex, Brighton. BNi DQN, to 
whom completed applications 
should be returned not lator 
than 34th March Please 
quote ref 883/3. 


BRUNEL UNIVERSITY 

MASTERS DEGREE IN 
ECONOMICS 

The Economics Department is offering, from September 1972, 
one yeer full-time and two year part-time Masters degree 
courses. These ere designed mainly for those working in 
government, education, business or industry who wish to 
develop their theoretical end applied skills. Specialisation on 
subjects relevant to the students' interests will be encouraged. 
Studentships may be available. 

Particulars from the Secretary, Economics Department, 

Brunei University, Uxbridge, Middlesex, Tel. Uxbridge 37188. 


The University of Lancaster 

/nternaiional Centre for Research in Accounting 

RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS 

The Interna;tonal Centre for Research in Accounting <ICRA) Is an 
Independently financed unit within the University of Lancaster, it 
has been established to engage in research Into accounting principles 
and -their application to the problems currently lacing the profession. 

Two research projects which are being given priority are : 

(a) A comparative study of the simUarlttes and differences between 
accounting reporting principles and practices in major industrial 
countries, with particular reference to problems which may arise 
when Britain becomes a member of the E E.C. 

(b) An investigation Into the nature, purposes and objectives of 
published financial accounts, with particular reference to the needs 
of users and potential users This project la aimed at defining the 
fundamental concepts and principles which should underlie the 
preparation of company financial reports. 

One year and two year Studentships are available to suitably qualified 
persons Interested in pursuing full-time research Into cither of the 
above projects. The one year Studentships will normally lead to an 
M.Sc. degree, while the two year Studentships will lead to the Ph.D. 
degree. In appropriate circumstances it la possible to convert from 
the M.Sc. to the Ph D. programme. 

These Studentships form part of a general Ph.D programme In 
accountancy within the University of Lancaster, and there will be 
ample opportunity for contact with other post-graduate students attached 
to ICRA and to the Department at Accounting and Finance. 

The -annual stipend of the Studentships will be set in the range 
£1000-£1500, depending upon * candidate's qualifications and circumstances 

For further details, and apphoatlon forms, please write to the 
Director of ICRA, Profeasor Edward Stamp. Furness College. Ballrlgg, 
Lancaster, quoting reference Number L 053/C. 


BUSINESS 


EXCLUSIVE LUXURIOUS CLUB 
PREMISES 

off Berkeley Square, Mayfair 

Available for private dby-fiime 
liMictione — fashion shows — trade 
ex'hBsiteiiofl*—business cocktail parties, 
etc (including Sundays; 

Call 499-0998 after 2 p.m. for quote 
or to view. 


Thought about making real 
money but 

wondered where to start ? 

This -l* <a chance for you to make 
high profit* fo-r you-rtelf without 
taking -make and without giving up 
your Job. Workrng part-time you 
eould earn L200-L300 monthly or 
110,000 p.a. + , for a full-time 
effort. 

Be amongst the first to take advant¬ 
age of thus except ■onal opportunity 
Contact ui» mow by te'cphomng 

01-828 4591/4592 

scon JAMES OF WESTMINSTER 

This business ife not associated with 
Life Aisuranre, cosmetics, discount 
clubs or detergents. 


YDUR DFFICE 
IN RRUSSELS! 

completely equipped with 
secretariat (4 languages), 
switchboard and telex, 
domiciliating, etc. 

OFFICE AT YOUR 
DISPOSAL FOR I DAY 
TO 1 YEAR 

SECRETEL, 

33. rue du Congrds, 
B-1000 Brussels. 
Belgium. Tel. 18.50.05 


RALPH PAY & RANSOM 

127 Mount Street, London, W1 
Tel: 01-493 9821 

BELGRAVIA 

Home for London Representative. Important 
double-fronted house. 4 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Fine drawing room 26ft x 20ft with French win¬ 
dows to balcony. Ground floor kitchen and dining 
roo-m. Central heating. Self-contained basement 
flat of 2 rooms. Kitchen and bathroom. 11 years’ 
lease at £60 per annum for sale. Lease renewable. 

Apply Sole Agents, as above. 
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SAUNA BATHS 



SAUNA MASSAGE 

(t hour—£3) 

MEN ONLY GREEN PARK HOTEL 
(adjoining Mon Only Bot and 
Hairdressing Salon) 

Tel : 629 7522 Ex 114 
HALF MOON STREET. W.1 
Town and Country Health 
Salons Ltd. 




SWIMMING POOLS 

Elegant designs. Specialist concrete 
construction. Beating, filtration and 
all pool accessories. D.I.Y. Concrete 
Pool Construction Kits from £398 plus 
purification. 

Dept. CCl, 

Tweed ale, Telford, Salop TF7 4JU. 
Tel.: Dawlev 6271/2. 


PERSONAL 


Escorts/Hostesses 

To entertain your clients In 
London. 123 8591. 


Buxines* with Asia ? Out the facts 
from Asia Research Bulletin monthly 
Free copy—A R.B PO Box 91, 
Alexandra Singapore 

Eoonomloa 1941/1969. Price £150. 

Ring 01-435 2179 not after 6 p.m. 


Academic appointments notice board. 
Appointments relevant to you are 
also advertised In the The Times 
High Education Supplement, the 
specialist Independent weekly newspaper 
for the higher academic world. 

At your newsagent every Friday Bp. 


BUSINESS 

NOTICE 


Canadian Pacific 
Limited 

(INCORPORATED IN CANADA) 

Notice to Shareholders 

The Ninety-First Annual 
Oenerai Meeting of the Share¬ 
holders of this Oompany, for 
the election of Directors to 
take the places of the retiring 
Directors and for the trans¬ 
action of business generally, 
will be held on Wednesday, 
the third day of May next, set 
Le Chateau Champlain, place 
du Canada. Montreal, ait eleven 
a.m. (daylight saving time, if 
operative). The transfer books 
of shares and stock wlU be 
closed at the close of business 
on Tuesday, the 25th day of 
April. 1972 and will be re¬ 
opened on Thursday, the 4th 
day of May, 1972. 

By order of the Board, 

T. F. Turner, Secretary. 

Montreal. March 13th, 1972. 


Norpe-Saunas 

The best " insulated " 
traditional Finnish saunas 
Dapt. EC. 

Norpg-Saunaa of Finland 
(UK) Ltd. 

Cleave Prior, Evesham, Worcs. 
Bidford-on-Avon 2416 
(STD 078-983) 


Dolphin Square. SW1 


T_v 1 :r 


Open daily for 
Men & Ladies 

THREE SUPER LOG 
SAUNA CABINS 
Plunge Pools 
Luxurious Rest Areas 
Qualified Masseuses 
Available 

□ HEATED INDOOR 
SWIMMING POOL 

□ SQUASH COURTS 

□ RESTAURANT and 
BARS 

Telephone No. 01-828 2681 

P.S. If you want to stay 
the night or longer , why 
not rent one of our 
furnished apartments. 


Sauna and Massage—Orlando 
14 Dover Street, London W 1 
493 6378. 7 days a week 


London Sauna ft Massage 
Massage and Sauna by 
qualified etafT Tel 935 4308. 



PUBLICATIONS I APPOINTMENTS 


SOAP-BOX 


EVANGELIST 

By 

JIM SIMMONS 

" A searching look at PollUca and 
Religion by a great Christian 
socialist. Mr. Jim Simmons was 
a Government whip and then parlia¬ 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of (war) Pensions in thel Poet-War 
Labour Government. This book 1h 
full of revealing anecdotes about 
Politicians at the top as can he 
expected from an author wllh a 
background of a 30-year span in 
Politics. Some of the exclusive 
photographs will certainly be 
revealing, especially to the younger 
reader." 

“ A kind and generous autobio 
graphy, as well as an Immensely 
readable one." 

Available from booksellers And 

JANAY PUB. CO. 

60 North Street, Chichester. 
Price £1.76 plus P A p lOp. 

APPOINTMENT 

WANTED 

ITALY—Italian engineer, clas¬ 
sics high school and University 
degree, Italian and English 
mother languages, UK resident, 
wide technical-oommerclal 
executive experience in Bales 
and export, seeks executive 
position with British company 
m Italy or In the UK. Present 
salary Is high. Wants to ex¬ 
plore poMmJltica offered by 
Britain's eventual entry in the 
Common Market. Apply Econo¬ 
mist Box 2431. 


The 
| Economist 


A BUSINESS CAREER FOR 
AN AMBITIOUS YOUNG MAN 


An attractive opportunity to 
train for a rewarding business 
career is now offered by this 
newspaper to an ambitious 
young man (over 23). The 
successful candidate will not 
only have ambition, graduate 
status and preferably some 
sales experience, he will also 
have convinced us of his ability 
to succeed. 

Application forms may be requested 
from the secretary to the Advertise¬ 
ment Manager, The Economist 
Newspaper Ltd. Tel: 01-930 5155 


Registered as a Newspaper. Authorised aa Second Class Mall, Poet Office Dept, Ottawa. Composed by David Brockdorff Ltd., Walthamstow, Ixindon, E.17, 
and printed tn England by Hasells Offset Ltd., Slough. Cover and colour section lithographed by Taylown Ltd., Maidenhead. Published by The Economist 
NeWSpgJ$? Ltd*, 86 St James's Street, London SWIA> 1HG. Telephone 01*980 6166. Footage on this issue : UK ftp ; Overseas 7|p. 
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Do all 

Japanese banks 
look alike? 


N1 Hisaliitlediflcreni. I ! nlikecommerciaIbanks, 
we serve progress ami prosperity 
through long-term ciedit banking. 

We raise funds by issuing debentures, 
and oiler long-term credit to enterprises 
in a \*ide range of industries. 

Today we are increasingly active outside Japan. 
You'll be healing more of us. 


Nippon Fudosan Bank 

H«atf Office: H 10 Kiulm Ssfft 1 « horn* ('hiyoria ku Tokyo 10? Japan 
T **!«*>• JJTWI 

New York OlflC* Tlir 44 Wall Strrrt lluildmM Huorn lh04 New Voik NV 1000S 
USA T«l Toll** 423621 NFBN 


MONTHLY 
AVERAGE 
WORLO SUGAR 
N V. SPOT PRICES 


Dec ZQ** 


JFMAMJJASONO 

1971 


SUGAR 

HflCMIlllMdatlMB if: 

O January 1971 - Sell on neer 
term advance. Weakness will 
follow. 

© March-Aprll 1971 - Broad 
downward trend. Buying oppor¬ 
tunity around mid-year. 

© July 1971 - Expect selling on 
approach to 4.54 spot 

O August-Septamfear 1971 - Only 
moderate further weakness fol¬ 
lowed by recovery to new highs. 
Add to purchases on weakness. 
Long term trend up. Maintain 
long positions. 

© October-November 1971 - Long 
term trend up. Maintain long 
position. 

For over a quarter of a century, 
our basic research has enabled us 
to anticipate well in advance a 
major reversal in the price trend. 
It is indicative of the commodity 
work performed by us for many 
large corporations in Industrial and 
agricultural commodities. 

Your inquiry on your corporation 
letterhead is requested addressed 
to: 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsidiary of Industrial Commodity Curp. 
122 East 42nd St., Now York, N.Y. 10017 

Cable ECONOCSAM Telephone. 212-497-1242 

39th Yesr World Wide Service 


Subscription 


prices 

These subscription prices are for one year's subscription (52 issues). 


The Economist 

UK, Europe & Rest of World—Surface Mail £14 

Europe (incl. Gibraltar & Malta)—Air Speeded * £17.50 

Rest of World—Air Speeded * £20.00 

Student rates The Economist 

UK, Europe Er Rest of World—Surface Mail £9 

Europe (incl. Gibraltar & Malta)—Air Speeded * £12.50 

Rest of World—Air Speeded * £15 

♦Air Speeded—as the quality of air freight and airmail services varies in 
different situations, we will use the best available service to deliver 
into a particular territory. 

The Economist quarterly index (4 issues per annum) 

By Mail throughout the world by the fastest service available £2.50 

Orders for back numbers & surveys 

Back numbers of The Economist and special surveys published within 
The Economist are available on request. Prices vary according to the 
stock position and include postage. Our service is cash with order. 
Please address enquiries to 

The Economist Publications Department (Back Numbers) 

25 St. James's Street London SW1A 1HG 


Permanent change of address 


Please notify us 4 weeks in advance and attach your old address cut 
from your wrapper. 

The Economist Subscription Department 

54 St. James's Street London SW1A1JT Telephone: 01 -930 5155 


In any country in the world 
You can get banking help 
From Hokkaido Takushoku Bank 




The Bank has been very active in international banking activities 
and, based in dynamic Japan, has developed a world-wide network 
of efficient banking services. 

THE HOKKAIDO 
TAKUSHOKU BANK, LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE: 7. NISHI 3-CHOME, ODOR I, SAPPORO, JAPAN 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT: 

6, Tori 1-chome, Nihonbadii, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Overseas Repre s e nta tive Offices: 

80 Wall Street. NewYork. N.Y. 10005. U.S.A. 

. Ceveal House. 68 Mark Lane. London. E.C.3. 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


h 

ricec. 1971-72 British funds Price, Price, 

Mir Mar. 

8 IS 

1972 1972 

llgh Low 


8*1. 

92H 

British Electric 3% 
British Electric 3**% 

1968-73 

98*u 

98*. 

B*. 

70»* 

1976-79 

87*4 

86*i 

1 1*4 

92*. 

Treasury 8’*% 

1980-82 

108’. 

107 

10% 

90’« 

Treasury 8’,% 

1984-86 

!07’i 

106*4 

6 

76 

Fundlng6’t% 

British Transport 3% 

1985-87 

94*4 

93’a 

S’. 

47*. 

1978-88 

64*. 

63*. 

P. 

66*. 

Funding 6% 

1993 

81*.* 

80*. 

II 

93 7 . 

i?3 

ii 

1994 

109** 

108*4 

7*4 

41*. 

1990-95 

56’. 

55*. 

9>i 

72 1 . 

Treasury 6*4% 

Treasury 5’*% 

1995-98 

88 

07’4 

r. 

57*4 

2008-12 

69*.* 

68*.* 

3'. 

O', 

36 

25’. 

War Loan 3’,% 

Consols 2’.% 

after 1952 

42*. 

29V* 

42 

29’.* 


Net red. 
yield. 

Mar. 15 
I972§ 

Gross red. 
yield, 

Mar. 15 

1972 

Eurobonds 


Last week's 
prices 

This week's 
prices 

Yield 

to 

maturity 

% 


L P 

Alrlease 9% 

1986 

IOSS-6’a 

105-6 

8 07 

3 455 

4-620 f 

Barclays 8’.% 

1986 

103 -4 

lOl’i-7'l 

779 

4 210 

5 835 f 

Borg Warner 8% 

1979 

lt)2’i 3 1 * 

107-3 

7 29 

4 170 

7 540 / 

Commercial Union 8’,% 

1986 

103-4 

102 .1 

1 97 

4-530 

7 895 i 

Esso 8% 

1986 

102-3 

101-2 

7-61 

4 640 

7-495 / 

Ford 8% 

f 981 

102-3 

101'.-2'* 

7 46 

5 165 

6 785 / 

General Motors 8*4% 

1986 

I05V6 1 ? 

104-5 

7-96 

5-105 

7 900 

General Telephone ft Electric 8*4% 

1986 

I02V3 S 4 

101**—2’* 

7-79 

4 920 

8 470 

Shell 8% 

1986 

I01V-2’, 

I00'»-|’, 

7 67 

5 160 

7-000 \ 

Hll" Samuel 8S% 

1986 

IOI’.-2'j 

100*4-1*4 

8 12 

5 040 

8-175 t 

Rank 8*.% 

1986 

l03V4’a 

IOJ-4 

8 06 

5 155 

fi 175 1 

Transoccan Gulf 8% 

1986 

102-3 

101-2 

7 61 

5 075 

8 540 f 

Firestone (DM) 7*4% 

1986 

107— 

lOfi’.-V 

6 99 

5 135 

8-545 f 

Prov. ol Nova Scotia (DM) 7*«% 

1986 

106’4-7 

•06-’* 

7 01 



ICI (£/DM) 8% 

1986 

IQ5’»-6’. 

106-7 

7 20 


’rices. 

ligh 

1971-72 

Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price, 

Mar. IS, 
1972 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

Mar. 

15 

07'j 

239 

Banks, other financial 
Algemene Bank FI 307', 

4-2 

5 5 

P 

54 3 

Amuerdam-Rot 

FI 6B 

+ 1'- 

5-0 

60 

240 

Aust ft NZ Bank 

355p 

4 10 

4 ’* 

2 8 

3*4 

60*4 

Bank of America 

*70*. 

3 1 

145 

300 

B of Ireland 

4IOp 

I 20 

3-4 

131 *« 

700 

B of Montreal 

lOOOp 

37’, 

3-2 

16*4 

85 

B Nac dc Mexico 

P 93 

4-’« 

6 5 

85 

290 

B of NS Wales 

3B5p 

-17 

2-5 

60 

337', 

B of Scotland 

660p 

125 

2 8 

625 

2310 

B Bruxelles 

Fr B 2560 

5 

4 5 

59 6 

222 

B de Paris Pays Bas 

Fr 242 

- I't 

5 3 

I'i 

50*. 

Bankers Trust 

*59*4 

1 1 

4 8 

04 

327’. 

Barclays 

798p 

i 12 

2-4 

5’. 

9% 

Can Imp Com 

£13*4 

*. 

2 0 

10 

48*4 

Charterhouse Group I09’»p 

1 I'a 

3 8 

.1*4 

48*4 

Chase Manhattan 

*55*4 

i 1*. 

3 6 

0 

51*. 

Chemical Bank NY 

*57’. 

1 I 1 . 

5 0 

67 3 

196 

Commerzbank 

DM 250 

1 5 4 

3 4 

75 

144’. 

Credit Commercial 

Fr 159 6 

0-9 

4 7 

il4 

358 2 

Credit Foncier 

Fr 379 

10 

5 6 

265 

3035 

Credit Suisse 

Fr S 4265 

j 150 

1 9 

55 

281 

Deutsche Bank 

DM 340'. 

l 8 

2 7 

85 9 

215% 

Dresdner Bank 

DM 278', 

4 6 

3 3 

9% 

33 

First Nat City 

*49*. 

-F '« 

2 7 

04 

210 

Fuji 

Y 395 


1 5 

102 

212% 

Hambros 

402p 

I62p 

i 5 

19 

64 

72 

Hill, Samuel 

1 9 

2 3 

1*4 

1’. 

IOS Mgnt 

»!'• 



5 J * 

8*. 

Hongkong ft Sh 

£14', 

*4 

2-5 

66 

73 

Kldlnwort Benson 

I63p 

1 

2 3 

>710 

5300 

Kredietbank 

Fr B 6550 

1 50 

2 8 

195 

259 

Kundcnkredit 

DM 382 

i 5 

2 6 

iOlO 

1680 

Lambert find 

Fr B 2010 

i-70 

4-0 

188 

258 

LBI 

373 p 

1 12 

2 7 

764 

310 

Lloyds 

758p 

f52 

2-1 

39'* 

30'. 

Manuf’s Hanover T’st 133*4 

4 1 

4 7 

JIJ25 

62300 

Mediobanca 

L 63600 

I 100 

17 

Hi 

140 

Mercantile Credit 

23 Ip 

1 3 

3 3 

iiO 

102 

Mercury Secs 

200p 


1 5 

6/4 

787'i 

Midland 

670p 

f 34 

2 6 

284 

173 

Mitsui 

Y 220 

4-3 

2 3 

24, 

113 

Montagu Trust 

247p 

+5 

1 4 

81 

62'. 

Morgan J P 

*78 

3 

3 6 

515 

260 

Nat & Grlndlays 

5l5p 
*A3 ■ 42 

1-95 

2 9 

1 12 

2 07 

Nat Australasia 

fO 10 

3 5 

lit 

91% 

Nat Com Grp 

222p 

1 7 

2 1 

780 

323*4 

Nat West 

776p 

4-30 

2 3 

fr 

122’, 

Norsk Credltbk 

%I7.3', 


7-3 

»'85 

11*14 

Royal Canada 
Schraders 

£15’. 

-*.4 

2 3 

412'. 

7B5p 

H 65 

13 

177 

192’, 

Slater Walker Sea 

367p 

F 15 

2 2 

31>5 

2800 

Soc Gen dc Banquc 

Fr B3090 

4-30 

4 7 

2860 

2430 

Soc Gen de Belgique FrB2800 

F40 

2 4 

410 

200 

Standard & Chart 

393p 

Fr 353 

-2 

30 

370 

264 

Suez 

-17 

4-9 

402 

209 

Sumitomo 

1 397 

2 

1-5 

4170 

3020 

Swiss Bank Corp 

Fr S 4100 

175 

1 9 

425C 

3720 

Union Bank Swltz 

Fr S 4250 

140 

2 3 

55C 

320 

Union Discount 

550p 

5 

4 4 

2/5 

134 

United Dorn Tst 

272p 

! 19 

2 3 

70>, 

46'. 

Insurance 

Aetna Life ft Cas 

*64’. 

1% 

1 5 

459 

335 

Allianz Verslch 

DM459 

! 11 

1-3 

516 

572 

197 

320 

Comm Union 

488p* 

-8 

3-4 

271*4 

Eagle Star 

558p 

6 

2-2 

115 

Gen Accident 

I87p 

L 49190 

4 8 

3 0 

65490 

[312 

44610 

Generali 

1 140 

0-9 

167 

Gdn Royal Exch 

300p 

4 2 

2-7 

237', 

Legal A General 

384p 

4 16 

2-4 

1392 

55', 

Net Nedrlandn 

FI 76 

-1-8 

2 6 

226*4 

Pearl 

390p 

4-12 

2-6 

RS 

442 

576 

4(3 

K30 

5650 

172’, 

Phoenix 

301 p 

F 1 

2-8 

143 

Prudential 

224p 

4-19 

2 4 

265 

Royal 

442t> 

» 12 

3-4 

301 

Sun Alliance 

556p 

- 6 

2-9 

140 

Talsho Mar ft F 

Y 316 

-18 

1-7 

281 

Toklo Marine 

Y 530 

4-9 

1-0 

3975 

Zurich Ins 

Fr S 5650 

4100 

2-9 


Prices. 1971-72 

High Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price, 

Mai 15. 
1972 

Change 

on 

week 

no 

60 

Breweries, etc. 
Allied Breweries 

106'ip 

*66’. 

1 '* 

69 

37',. 

Anheuser-Busch 

2*. 

169 

95 

Bass. Churrington 

I69p 

4 

165 

117 

Bols NV 

FI 154 8 

* 0 8 

160 

88*. 

Courage 

>58p 

-24 

187'. 

125*. 

Distilleis 

(flip 

- 2 

36% 

24', 

Distill Seagrams 

$34 

1*4 

465 

385 

Dortmund Union 

DM420 

2 

216 

130 

Guinness 

2l7p 

FI in 

1 

278 

194 7 

Hemeken 

fO 9 

148 

57 

IDV 

I44p 


265 

188 

Kirin Brewery 

Y 247 

6 

19*4 

13’. 

Nat Distillers 

$16’, 

'4 

109', 

63*4 

Scottish ft Newc 

108'jp 

, 7 

92’, 

61’, 

Sth African Br 

Rip 


260 

90*. 

Watney, Mann 

246p 

i 18 

102 

51 

Whitbread ‘A 1 

I02p 

1 / 

455 

228*4 

Building, building materials 

Assoc Portland 451' o 

(8’, 

223 

I0I 7 . 

BPB Industries 

?0v P 

4 

48*. 

15*4 

Boise Cascade 

*19', 

r 1*. 

299 

108 

Bovis Holdings 

299 P 

t 13 

253 3 

167’, 

Cimcnts l afarge 

Fr 214 

9 

2580 

1795 

Cimenteries Brlq 

Fr B2580 

’ 95 

354 

103 

Cost a m 

33Bp 

12 

126', 

83 

Fng f hina Clays 

l:5p 

i 1 

25450 

18530 

Italrementi 

L 19270 

30 

198 

70 

Laing ‘A 1 

IV3p 

2 

149 

53*4 

London Brick 

I49p 

1 5 

212 

37’, 

Marley 

201 p 

i 8 

160 

175 

Pllkmgton Bros 

355p 

.5 

151 

53'i 

Red land 

!5lp 

1 13 

177 

90*4 

Rugby Port'and 

I57p 

-4 

199 

114 

Steefiey 

I58p* 

4 

290 

143*. 

Tarmac 

289',p 

l 3'i 

360 

132*4 

Taylor Woodrow 

340p 

• 19 

267 

106 

Wimpey 

265p 

1 40 

198 

126% 

Catering, hotels, entertainment 

ATV ‘A’ 156b 1 

55’. 

30'. 

CBS 

553'. 

2 

244 

118 

Granada A* 

238p 

1 4 

275 

no 1 , 

Grand Metropolitan ?46p 

8 

55’. 

35'. 

Holiday Inns 

*54*. 

*. 

682 

395 

Lyons 'A' 

682p 

i 9 

203 

116 

Trust House,-Force 

201 p 

1 10 

91 

56 7 

Chemicals 

AKZO 

FI 69 8 

14 

1060 

724 

ANIC 

». 742', 

10', 

40 

27 

Amer Cyanamid 

*38*. 

1*4 

161 

113-2 

BASF 

DM 157 3 

, 5 8 

164 

113 

Bayer 

DM 141-8 

14-7 

2930 

2250 

CIBA-GfcIGY 

Fr S2885 

i 45 

85', 

48*. 

Dow 

*83 


174 

129*. 

Dupont 

*169’. 

3*. 

376 

220 

Fisons 

340p 

- 2 

35'. 

25*. 

W R Grace 

*26 T . 

’• 

198’, 

120-2 

Hoechst 

DM 167 

2-8 

335 

230 

ICI 

270p 

! 3 

148 

77 

Laporte 

94p 

+ 9 

53’« 

iVt 

Monsanto 

*52*. 

i 2', 

904 

630 

Montecatini-Edison 

L 673 

9 

1295 

520 

Norsk Hydro 

Kr 920 

1 is 

245 

156 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr 171-8 

0 2 

2875 

2125 

Solvay ‘A’ 

Fr B2600 

t 10 

162-9 

119-7 

St Gobaln 

Fr 156 


344 

180 

Takeda Chemical 

Y 200 

”5 

50 

39 

1 Inion Carbide 

*44*. 

*. 

5000 

3485 

Coal & steel 

Arbed 

Fr B 4000 

-70 

32*4 

19*4 

Bethlehem 

*31 

I’t 

14 75 

9 26 

Broken Hill Fey 

*A 11-95 


I64«. 

124 

Denaln Longwy 

Fr 142 

'\2 

543 

291 

Flnslder 

L 296’, 

14’, 

145 

130 

Fried Krupp 

DM 142 

-3 

204 

147 

Granges A B 

Kr 153 

5 


*lcs« and Yield, Complied with he!J from Meun. Yameichl Security Co.{ and The First Borton Corporation. • Ex dividend. 
“ Interim ato& red*»*w paapei $ The me radenkpeton yields far tax ac 40p In L 


Yield 

Prices. 1971-72 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 

Mar 



stocks 

Mar 15. 

on 

Mar 

15 

High 

Low 


1972 

week 

15 


84 

52 3 

Hcosch 

DM 67 

1- 2% 

4 5 

3 2 

85 3 

54', 

Hoogoven 

FI 67 4 

2 7 

5 9 

0 8 

172’, 

134’, 

Mannesmann 

DM 169 

i-6'i 

7 2 

2 9 

64 

50 

Nippon Steel 

Y 60 


8 3 

2 3 

102', 

65-2 

Rhrtnttahl 

DM88 

12 

5 8 

2 3 

96’, 

60 

Tbyssm Hueite 

DM BO 3 

H 2 


3 5 

205 

140 

Ugine Kuhlman 

Fr 164 

5-1 

8 2 

2-1 

35'. 

25 

US Steel 

*33’. 

< 

4 8 

2 4 

122 8 

83 9 

Usmor 

Fi 90-1 

2 

10 0 

3-4 

1 3 

120 

40 

Wendel-Sidelor 

Ft 42 8 

17 

II 3 

2 1 

3 0 



Electrical, electronics 



5 5 

201-8 

132', 

AEG Teldunken 

DM 165 

1 4 

3 0 

2 6 

299 

170 

ASF A 

Kr 275 

1 

3 6 

3 8 

199 

122 

BICC 

I98p 

1 21 

3 5 

2 1 

475 

373 

CGF 

Fr 421 

6 

4 8 

3 0 

180 

56', 

Chloride Flectrlc 

l/7p 

13 

2 6 


83'. 

49*. 

Comsat 

*66'. 

6', 

0 8 


360 

165 

Decca 

358p 

1 8 

2 5 

2 9 

231 

124 

EMI 

21 Ip* 

I 30 

2 7 

J 1 

l j 

203 

Ml 

Fk-ctrolux 'B‘ 

Kr 203 

1 7 

3 9 

295 

116 

LM lilctson *B’ 

Kr 2TB 

12 

2 0 

1 7 

66', 

46*. 

General Flectrlc 

*63'. 

*. 

2-2 

6 5 

195 

90 

GF.C 

I77',p 

! 2 

2 1 

4-3 

35’. 

27*. 

Gen Tel ft tier 

*31*. 

1 ’4 

4-8 

3 3 

145 

87 

Hitachi 

Y 116 

1 

5 2 

2 3 

158*. 

82’, 

Honeywell 

*150’. 

! 8'. 

0-9 

2-6 

69'. 

39*. 

Hoover 

*68*. 


1 7 

12 

383*. 

286 

IBM 

*373 

9 

1-4 

2 5 

175 

103 

Int Computers 

I40p 

. 1 

8-0 

2 7 

102 

64 

Machines Bull 

Fr 82 7 

4 


‘1 8 

720 

346 

Matsushita 

Y 693 

27 

1-4 

2 0 

712’, 

426 

Philips 

665p 

2 

3 0 

1-9 

167 

100 

Plessey 

!44p 

12 

3 5 

3 3 

44’. 

26'. 

RCA 

*43 

IV 

2-3 

3 0 

124 

64*. 

Rediffusion 

I24p 

t2 

7 3 

1 7 

178*. 

67 

Rcyrolle Parsons 

IQ3p 

i 1 

n 

0 8 

245 7 

179 

Siemens 

DM 245 7 

1 14 

4529 

2460 

Sony 

Y 4414 

115 

0 3 


38*. 

22’, 

Sperry Rar.d 

*37', 

1% 

19 

4 6 

2 6 

2 3 

140 

79*. 

Texas Instruments 

*138 

2 

0 6 

146 4 

91 

Thomson-Houston 

Fr 109 

6 

5 5 

530 

257 

Thorn Electrical 

525p 

f 22 

II 

81 

56 

Toshiba 

Y 71 

-4 

7 0 

1 * 1 

0 5 

2 0 

55'. 

34', 

Western Union 

*55’. 

1 '• 

2 5 

48', 

32*. 

Wcttlnghouse 

147 


1-9 

3 7 








230 


Engineering, shipbuilding 



5 7 

123', 

Acrow 'A' 

230p 

f-10 

2 1 

225 

163 

Atlas Copco 

Kr 222 

! 5 

2 3 

6-8 

85 

17’, 

BSA 

40p 

t 1'. 


3-2 

360 

225 

Babcock ft Wilcox 

346p 

2 

2 9 


187 

100 

lohn Brown 

I57p 

3 

7 4 

o’s 

1595 

890 

Brown Boverl 'A' 

FrS 1365 


3 7 

98’, 

56’. 

Cohen 600 

m P 

I'i 

5 1 

2 2 

71 

36 

Davy Ashmore 

71 p 

DM ‘.85% 

i 4’, 

1 B 

3-0 

189', 

143 

Demag 

IS 

4 3 

3 1 

56 

17', 

B Elliott 

56p 

j 5', 

l-l 

5 6 

166’, 

76 

Firth Cleveland 

141',p 

5’, 

5 0 

5 2 

428 

271 

GKN 

3B6p 

f 1 

3 3 

183’, 

129 

Gutehoffnungs 

DM 169 9 

1 9 8 

4 3 

2 1 

37 

12', 

Harlarul ft Wolff 

25p 

2 


3 4 

82 

32’, 

Head Wrlghtson 

78p 

1 

3 9 


71 

27 

Alfred Herbert 

54p 

1 


1-2 

100 

66 

IHI 

Y 6? 

4 

6 9 

7-0 

25', 

9’. 

Inter Combstn 

22p 

1% 


6 0 

152 

81 

lnu- r Comp Air 

I48p 

1 

2-3 

5 4 

64 

19*. 

Laird Group 

64p 

1 3‘, 


4-3 

206’, 

155’, 

MAN 

DM 178 

1 4 

51 

4-5 

91 

56 

Mathci & Platt 

82’tp 

2’, 

3-4 


420 

277 

Metal Box 

40Qp 

i M 

3-1 


93 

72 

Mitsubishi Heavy 

Y 84 

3 

7 1 

6 7 

140 

101% 

Morgan Crucible 
SKF ‘B’ 

115p 

IB 

4 6 

3-9 

435 

340 

Kr 390 

(7 

3-1 


77 

31*4 

Scrck 

74p 

1 

2-7 

9 5 

180 

97’, 

Simon Enging 

119p 

6 

6-3 

12-7 

77 

33*. 

Stone- Platt 

76p 

f 3 

3 6 

7-0 

65 

15 

Swan Hunter 

6% 

\ 1 

3 3 

7 8 

3B00 

3020 

Sulzer 

Fr S 3500 

10 

4 0 


|l Ex capitalisation Ex rights, f Ex all. if) Rat yield (OTbUtMMjate 





136 


Price*. 1971-72 

High Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price. 
Mar. 15, 
1972 

lit 

Yield 

Mir. 

15 

500 

304 

Tube Investments 

487p 

i 17 

3 9 

29*4 

18*4 

US Industries 

125'. 

1'. 

2 5 

98'. 

52'. 

Vickers 

92p 

1 5 


136 

55 

Weir Group 

I36p 

1 15 

4 7 

123 

SI'j 

Thoj W Ward 

121 p 

IS 

3 5 


Food, pharmaceuticals 


77 

42*. 

Assoc British Foods 

77p* 

1 l*a 

2-4 

82'. 

36*. 

Assoc Fisheries 

77'.p* 

2 

4 8 

II4 T . 

82*. 

Avon Products 

SI 14*. 

f 1 

II 

358 

225 

Beecham Group 

308p* 

1 13 

2 0 

177 2 

140 

Beghin 

Fr 158'. 

r 8 6 

6 1 

82'. 

51'. 

Brooke Bond ‘B' 

78p 

4 2*. 

3 4 

101'. 

49 

Cadbury Schweppes lOI'ap 

i 6 

3-9 

259 

66*4 

Cavenham 

243p 

i 1 

1 5 

66*. 

43’. 

Colgate-Palmolive 

166*. 

i, 

2 2 

6 32 

4-05 

Col Sugar Ref 

|A5 30 

0 02 


132 

48*4 

Kltch Lovell 

I27p* 

3 

2 3 

44*. 

30*4 

General Foods 

$30’. 

1*4 

4 6 

'48*4 

Jl% 

General Mills 

$48 

*4 

2 0 

534 

284 

Glaxo 

496p 

5 

1 6 

47*4 

34 

Heinz 

$47 K 


2 1 

200000 

163000 

Hoffman La Roche 

Fr S 192500 , 2500 

0 5 

47*. 

38*4 

KraRco 

$43'. 

1 

3 9 

2005 

1425 

L'Orcal 

Fr 1999 

6 

12 

3231 

2545 

Motta 

L 2660 

f 25 


3520 

2615 

NestlA 

Fr S 3350 

. 60 

1 0 

42*. 

35*4 

Pfizer 

$41*4 


14 

88*. 

56*. 

Procter Gamble 

$85’. 

2'. 

1 8 

217 

88*4 

Kanks-Hovis 

2l7p* 

i 23 

3 7 

334 

191 

Reckltt U Colm.ni 

3J4p 

F23 

1 6 

4850 

3810 

Sando/ 

Fr 5 4850 

t 250 

13 

80 

26’. 

Spillers 

80p 

i 3 

3 0 

45 

29*4 

Swift 

$35'. 

1 

2 0 

203 

119 

Tate A Lylr 

I87p 

10 

5 3 

160V 

79*. 

Unlgate 

I80'.p* 

. 1 

2 3 

394 

215 

Unilever 

385p 

1 

29 

133 9 

79 4 

IJnllevci NV 

FI 133 9 

i2-9 

4 6 

336 

121*. 

United Biscuits 

336p 

137 

2 4 



Motors, aerospace 




57 

30 

BLMC 

4j'.p r 

*4 

4 6 

25*. 

14 

Boeing 

$22’. 

2’. 

1 8 

55’. 

38*4 

Caterpillar Tract 

$52'* 

12*4 

2 6 

34'. 

25 

Chrysler 

$32 

1 

1 9 

106-8 

71 2 

Citroen 

Fr 80 

(0 1 


379 

284'. 

Daimler-Benz 

DM 364'. 

4 13 

2 3 

201 

124 

Dunlop 

I90o 

12 

4 3 

2650 

1975 

Flat 

1.2094 


5 7 

56 

20 

Firestone Tire 

$25*. 

*. 

3 1 

73*. 

54*. 

Ford 

$73*. 

i 1% 

3 5 

31 

18*. 

General Dynamics 

$27 

2 


89*. 

76'. 

General Motors 

$82’. 


41 

34*. 

27*. 

Goodyear 

$30*. 

5 

2 8 

365 

123 

Hawker Slddcley 

365p 

H5 

3 6 

379 

130 

Honda 

Y 376 

3 

2 4 

255 

131 

Komatsu 

Y 169 

5 

5 0 

14*4 

8’. 

Lockheed 

$14 



450 

156 

Lucas 

424p 

r II 

2 4 

14*. 

8*. 

Massey Ferguson 

$C 13*. 



45 

21*4 

McDonnell Douglas 

$44*. 

\ I'. 

0 9 

1398 

1084 

Michelin *B’ 

Fr 1284 

-45 

1-6 

414 

Hi) 

Nissan Motor 

Y 414 

I- 49 

1 9 

35*. 

19*. 

N Am Rockwell 

$34’. 

Tj 

4 1 

283 

224 

Peugeot 

Fr 271 

6 

3 9 

2660 

>545 

Pirclll-Spa 

L 1602 

f 12 

6 9 

214 

92’. 

Smiths Indust 

2l3p 

1 5 

2 9 

242 

186 

Steyr-Dalmler-Puch 

%206 


4-4 

607 

220 

Toyota Motor 

Y 607 

1 68 

1-3 

44 

24*. 

United Aircraft 

$33 

j 4 

5 5 

212 

123'. 

Volkswagen 

DM 142 

9 

6 9 

247 

159 

Volvo 

Kr 243 

1 

1 7 

73*. 

30 

We.stland 

66’np 

1 

4 5 

109 

42 

Wilmot-Brccden 

97p 

- 4 

3-1 



Office equipment, 

photographic 


309 

131 

Canon 

Y 180 

- 5 

4 2 

tlO'i 

72’. 

Eastman Kodak 

$109’. 

i % 

1 1 

675 

354 

Fuji Photo 

Y380 

26 

2 0 

2150 

1515 

Gevaert Agfa 

Fr B 1730 

10 

3-5 

207 

115 

Gcstetnur 'A’ 

I58p 

4 

1 / 

515 

251 

Nippon Optical 

Y 349 

26 

2 1 

2768 

1360 

Olivetti 

l 1505 

; 5 

5 6 

246*. 

167*. 

Ozalid 

240 P 

4 

2 6 

121*4 

77*4 

Polaroid 

$114*4 

7 

0 i 

1081 

667*. 

Rank 'A' 

99Sp 

5 

' 1 

140*4 

85’. 

Xerox 

$138’. 

-2*. 

0 6 



Paper, publishing 




190 

99 

Borregaard 

Kr 104 

: 

8 1 

197 

133 

Bowatcr Paper 

l5Sp 

18 

5 8 

124 

66 

Bunzl Pulp 

119p 

3 

3 8 

37*4 

27*. 

Crown Zellerbach 

$30’. 

! 2 

4-0 

169 

110 

DRG 

I65p 

. 2 

4 3 

28 

20'. 

MacMillan Bloedet 

$C 26*. 

». 


24 

I5 T . 

McGraw Hill 

$17'. 

% 

3 5 

270 

108*4 

News International 

270p 


3 5 

200 

97*. 

Pearson Longman 

I85p 

f 5 

2 7 

302 

!2I 

Reed Inc 

288p* 

6 

4 3 

133 

60 

Thomson Org 

I29p 

1 

5 4 


Property 


132 

61 

Capital B Counties 

I20'.p 

2*. 

2 2 

600 

274’. 

Hammersons 'A’ 

S70p 

5 

l-l 

214*. 

121 

Land Securities 

214’ip* 

f 12 

2-0 

130 

64*. 

LMS 

I30p 

+ 5 

1-7 

260 

118*. 

Mi PC 

25 Ip* 

i 2 

21 

206 

58 

St Martins 

205p* 

l-l 

! 4 

jH „ 

293 

SG Immoblliare 

L297 


6 7 


too** 

Star (Gt Britain) 

307p 

2 

1 8 

its 

416 

Stock Conversion 

760p 

10 

0-9 

fills 

m 

Trafalgar House 

I94%p 

•H 

20 


f Prices. 1171-72 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 



stocks 

Mar. 15 

on 

Mar. 

High 

Low 


1972 

week 

IS 



Transportation 




47*. 

22'. 

American Airlines 

$45*. 

-2 


270 

152 

Brit A Comm 

257p 

1 

3-1 

15*4 

IIS 

Canadian Pacific 

SCI 5*4 

.% 


410 

262 

Furness Withy 

& 

'4 

4*3 

25*. 

16 

Greyhound 

1% 

4-8 

!950 

1440 

Japan Air Lines 
KLM 

Y 1950 

f 200 

2-1 

210 

98 

FI MS 

- *. 


90 

60 

Lufthansa 

DM 76'. 

+ 1 

3-3 

174 

92 

Ocean Steam Ship 

I59p 

- 3'. 

4-4 

20 

10’. 

Pan American 

$14 

^% 


250 

143 

P A O Defd 

238 P 

5 

5-0 

760 

485 

Swissair (Bearer) 

Fr S 700 

f 25 

4 3 

54*. 

13*. 

TWA 

$51*. 

-3 


50*. 

21*4 

UAL 

$49 

1 




Stores 




262 

130 

Boots 

262p 

17 

2-1 

315 

144'. 

Brit Home 

3 lOp 

13 

2 0 

305 

155 

Burton Group 

300 P 

1-15 

2-0 

360 

158 

Debenhams 

343p 

F-3 

2 9 

173 

119 8 

Galerics Lafayette 

Fr 134 

10 7 


390 

290 

Galerlas Precdos 

ft” 

lift 

3% 

3-0 

297*. 

191 

Grattan Ware 

{6 

2-5 

32*. 

18 

Great Atlantic 

+ '■ 

6 7 

305 

180*. 

GUS ‘A* 

303p 

i 16 

2 4 

264 

107’. 

House of Fraser 

284p 

1 6 

2-9 

2550 

1360 

Innovation 

Fr 8 1740 

1 40 

5-2 

96 

68 4 

KBB 

FI 91 

0 6 

4-0 

392 

299 

Karstadt 

DM 389’. 

19% 

2-5 

287 

226 

Kaufhof 

DM287 

i 19 

3 5 

538 

371 1 

La Redoutc 

Fr 526 

-1 

2 3 

314’* 

228', 

La Rlnascente 

L 228'* 


3-5 

38*. 

27*. 

Mareor 

$29 

+-% 

2 8 

331 

194*. 

Marks A Spencer 

302p 

4-16 

2-4 

471 

2B8 

Mittukoshl 

Y430 

-6 

2-1 

? 05 

M3 

Myer Emporium 

$A2-04 

-i-0 01 


125 

80 

Neckermann 

DM 124 8 + 6-2 

2-4 

174 

M3 

Nouvelles Gals 

Fr 133'. 

8% 

2-8 

76*. 

54*. 

JC Penney 

$75 

1*4 

1-3 

177’. 

125’, 

Printemps 

Fr 142 8 

2 9 


368 

I76S 

Provld Clothing 

368p 

f 35 

2-5 

195 

88'. 

Sears ‘A’ 

I95p 

4 4 

2 6 

M2’. 

75'. 

Sears Roebuck 

$109% 

2*4 

14 

739 

332'. 

WH Smith -A’ 

739 P 

15 

1 8 

84 

45'. 

Tesco Stores 

84p 

1-3 

1-7 

164 

77*. 

United Drapery 

I52p 

12% 

3-6 

55’. 

35*. 

Woolworth 

$43*. 

4% 

28 



Textiles 




49*. 

27’. 

Burlington 

$36 

% 

3-9 

148 

70 

Carpets International I47p 

1 1 

4 5 

80 

45 

Coats Patons 

73'*p 

2 

4-8 

150 

107 

Courtaulds 

I38p 

4 1 

5-0 

102 

75 

Dollfus-Mieg 

Fr 82 1 

-1 9 

6 4 

58’. 

32’. 

English Calico 

55’ip 

1-5% 

4-6 

4135 

1280 

Snla Viscosa 

L 1332 

- 9 


38*. 

20 

Stevens, JP 

$27*. 

3*. 

5 5 

88 

61 

Teijin 

Y 74 


8 1 

131 

i)4 

Toray Ind 

Y 101 

4 2 

8-4 

57'. 

41 

Woolcombers 

4Sp 

1 




Tobacco 




391 

265 

Brit Amer Tobacco 

326p 

6 

3-8 

203 

I03S 

Gallaher 

200p* 

3 

5 7 

116 

64*. 

Imperial Tobacco 

M3p 

I- 5% 

4 7 

72 

51 

RJ Reynolds 

$71*4 

4 *4 

3 3 



Utilities 




53'. 

41*. 

AT AT 

$44*. 

-l-% 

5-8 

855 

670 

Chubu 

Y 855 

4-12 

5-8 

840 

680 

Chugoku 

Y 832 

8 

6-0 

29 

24*. 

Cons Edison 

$25% 

% 

7-0 

2780 

2385 

EBES 

Fr B 2780 

140 

5-4 

2230 

1830 

Intercom 

Fr B2230 

1 90 

5-4 

835 

700 

Kansal Electric 

Y 832 

-3 

6-0 

233’. 

161 

RWE 

DM 181'. 

1 5 

4 3 

840 

660 

Tokyo Electric 

Y 840 

4-4 

6-0 

105 

83 

Tokyo Gas 

Y 92 


6-5 



Investment trusts 




253 

172 

Alliance Trust 

250p* 

-3 

2-4 

160 

106 

Arias Electric 

I59p 


2-4 

163 

82’. 

BET Deferred 

I63p 

+7 

3-4 

93'. 

66 

British Assets 

92'.p 

... 

1-6 

163 

109 

Cable Trust 

I54p 


2-7 

176 

MB 

Foreign A Col 

I73p* 

"3 

17 

165 

IfB 

Globe Investment 

I59p 

-3 

2-5 

146 

94*. 

Industrial A Gen 

I44p 


3-0 

63'. 

44 

Mercantile Inv 

62p 

4 1% 

3-4 

248-3 

200’. 

Robeco 

FI 246-9 

0 1 

4-8 

198 

149-8 

Rollnco 

FI 165'. 

+ % 

1-6 

108*. 

68’. 

Wltan Investment 

I08p 


1-7 



Multi-product, miscellaneous 

-21% 

3-8 

423 

335 

Air Liquide 

Fr 356’t 

1280 

883 

BSN 

Fr 1250 

30 

2-3 

174 

68*. 

bookers 

I66p 

4 

3-3 

230 

138 

British Match 

I72p 

4 

5-5 

75'. 

50 

British Oxygen 

73p 

1 

4*1 

132 

78*. 

British Ropes 

I2lp 

66p|| 

6 

3-7 

70 

28’, 

Cope Allman 

.. 

4*2 

263 

120 

Dalgety 

De La Rue 

259p 

... 

3-8 

249 

117 

& 

-4 

S3 

35*4 

19 

Engelhard Minerals 

4-'* 

1-5 

38*. 

I9S 

Gulf A Western 

$38 

-% 

1-6 

83*4 

46*. 

Halliburton 

$83*. 

4-4% 

1-3 

468 

220'. 

Hays Wharf 

468p 


1-5 

1062*1 

67 

735 

46*. 

Hudson’s Bay 

IT&T 

985p 

$60% 

-15 

2-2 

1-9 

540 

I98*. 

Inchcape 

5l5p 

-IS 

2-3 

416 

128 

Cttoh 

Y 368 

-9 

1-6 

25*. 

7*. 

Ling-Temco-Vought $I2'» 

-% 


33*. 

19 

Litton Industries 

$I9*« 

-1% 

... 

144*. 

95% 

Minnesota Muting 

$144% 

+ l 

M 


THE ECONOMIST MARCH 18, tg?* 


Prices, 1971-72 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



stocks 

Mar. 15 

on 

Mar 

High 

Low 


1972 

week 

15 

214 

121 

Mitsubishi Shojl 

Y 212 


3 3 

275 

132 

Mitsui 

Y 275 

-1-2 

2-5 

283 

117% 

S Pearson A Son 

279p 

-M 
- 1 

2-0, 

43% 

28*. 

TRW 

$34% 

3-I 4 

29% 

22 

Tenneco 

$25% 


5-2 

36*. 

23% 

Textron 

$35% 

~% 

2 6 

160 

67% 

Thomas Tilling 

I56p 

48 

2-3 

240 

127 

Turner A Newell 

235p* 

4 3 

4 6 



Oil 




677 

467% 

Aquitaine 

Fr 580 

4 

3-1 

632 

403 

BP 

565p 

■ | 

3-7 

477 

297% 

Burmah Oil 

!% 

413 

3 8 

251 9 

153-8 

Cie Petroles 

+ 1-3 

4-5 

103-9 

80% 

Gelsenbcrg AG 

DM 90-8 

4 1 8 

4-4 

33% 

24% 

Gulf Oil 

$26% 

% 

5 6 

59*. 

47% 

Mobil Oil 

$54 

*1% 

4-8 

4410 

3040 

Petrofma 

Fr B 4410 

i 125 

2 5 

34*. 

26% 

Phillips Petroleum 

$29 

% 

4 5 

153% 

109 

Royal Dutch 

FI 116-6 

-1-4 

6 2 

426 

295 

Shell Transport 

320p* 

) $59% 


4 6 

62% 

50% 

Standard Oil (Calif. 

1 % 

4 7 

70% 

52% 

Standard Oil (lndlana)$67% 

% 

3 4 

81*4 

67% 

Standard Oil (NJ) 
Standard Oil (Ohio] 

$73% 

2% 

5 3 

90*. 

70% 

1 $83% 

1% 

3 2 

39 

29% 

Texaco 

$32% 

% 

5-0 



Gold mines—finance 



360 

202 

Anglo-American 

295p 

13 

2-7 

295 

160 

Charter Cons 

295p 

4 27 


285 

159 

Cons Gold Fields 

234p 

-j-6 

J-l* 

1012% 

755 

General Mining 

900p 

I250p* 

700p* 

4-20 

4-6 

1750 

720 

850 

160 

J'burg Cons 

OFSIT 

450 
j 15 

3 5 

5 9 

675 

410 

Rand Selection 

560p" 

- 10 

3 9 

223 

120 

Union Corp 

2l5p 

- 1 

3 2 



Mines, metals 




25% 

6% 

Alcan 

JIC20*. 

*• 


70 

37% 

Alcoa 

$51% 

12% 

3 5 

3800 

1660 

Alusulsse 

Fr S 2150 

f 20 

2 e 

37% 

26 

Amer Met Clim 

$31% 

- 1% 

4 5 

23% 

11% 

Anaconda 

$19% 

% 


273 

87 

CAST 

I78p* 

1 13 

2 4 

267 

165 

De Beers Defd 

260p 

1 20 

2 9 

141% 

53 

Delta Metal 

137%p 

4-1% 

3 6 

155% 

57% 

Falcon bridge 

$C94 

— *4 


46% 

26% 

Inter Nickel 

$34% 

- 1% 

2 9 

375 

212 

Johnson Matthey 

375p 

f 57 

3 3 

56 

20 

Kennccott 

$27% 

- , t 

6 3 

M3 

48 

Lonrho 

76p 

4-1 

8 5 

3 90 

2 35 

MIM Holdings 

$A 3 40 

-0-10 

2 B 

450 

270 

Metal Igesellschaft 

DM 327 

4 4 


107 

126 

Pechlney 

Fr 146 1 

4-4 

8 2 

92 

52-6 

Penarroya 

Fr 63 ! 

1-9 

7 fi 

212 

69 

Potgietersrust Plat 

95p 

13 

5-1 

33 

14% 

Reynolds Metals 

$20*. 

|-% 

2-9 

270 

173 

RTZ 

226p 

1 

2-7 

288 

115 

Roan Cons 

214p 

-6 

24 0 

780 

425 

Selection Trust 

6f0p* 

1 5 

2-6 

1945 

1190 

Union Mlnlere 

Fr B 1575 

4-25 

6-0 

5 24 

2 10 

Western Mining 

$A3 12 

-0-11 

0 4 

260 

148*. 

Zamanglo 

21 Op 

-2 

20-5 



Plantations, etc 




340 

no 

Consolidated Tea 

235p 

-5 

9 7 

296 

159% 

Guthrie 

280p 

> 4 

5 7 

46% 

26% 

Highlands A Low 

40p 

% 

7 S 

57% 

37 

Jokal 

52p 

-H 

4 8 

23C 

130 

Longbourne 

!42p 

-6 

19 7 

33% 

17% 

Plantation Hldgs 

33%p 


6 0 


Money Market Indicators 

A further rise in US Treasury bill rates, rhe 3-months bills gou^w 
to 3.845 per cent, the highest since mid-December 


Bank Rato 5% (from 6%, 2/9/71) Bom Rate 4'.% 


Deposit rates 

7 days' notice: 

Clearing banks 

2% 

Eurosterling deposits (In Paris) 

2 days’ notice 4% 

3 months’ 5% 

Local authorities 

3 months’ fixed: 

Local authorities 
Finance houses 

4% 

4*4-4% 

4% 

New York 

Treasury Mils 3 BS 

Carts, of deposit 4 40 

Starling: Spot nr» (7-6213 

Forward dl.conm 

(J months’) 0 08 cent* 

Interbank rata 

7 days' 

4*. 

Treasury bills 

3 months’ 

4-35 

Forward cover (3 months') 

Annual lot. cost 0-12 /0 

Eurodollar deposits 

7 days' notice 

3 months' 

4% 

5% 

Investment currency: 

Investment $ 30*4% pre% 

Covered arbitrage margins 

(3 months’) 

In favour of „ _ 

Lair, week % This week /„ dl 

Treasury Mils 


London *m London ** 

Eurodollar/UK local 
authority loans 
Eurodollar/EurosterIJng 

N. York *» N. York 

London %» Neutral _ 

Uncovarod arbitrage margins (7 days’) J 

Eurodollar/UK local Vi 
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‘Much of todays communication among nations 
travels under the seas. To symbolise this I have created 
a demon fish-but a good demon-which seems to 
glide through reflected light like modern communications 
being transmitted electronically" - chieu shuey fook, Singapore sculptor 

If you need the latest equipment for an undersea 
communications system, come to ITT. Great Britain and 
Commonwealth countries In Southeast Asia did. for a 
major part of an 8,000-mile network that extends from 
Singapore to Hong Kong and Australia-and that 
interworks with other undersea systems spanning the 
Pacific and Adantic Oceans. 





In Singapore and 126 other countries. IT T provides proaucts and services 
ranging from computer-based electronic telephone systems to home television sets 

International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation European Headquarters. 
ITT Europe Inc, Boulevard de I'Empereur f 1. B-1000 Brussels, Belgium. 
In the UK, ITT telecommunications end electronics companies include 
ITT KB, Standard Telecommunication Laboratories, ITT Semiconductors, ITT Creed, 
and, serving Britain's communications needs for 86 years 

STANDARD TELEPHONES AND CABLES 


ITT 












He proved that one bank is better 
than twelve. If it’s the right bank. 


A multinational manufacturer ship¬ 
ping products to eighteen different 
countries had a problem. Payments 
for goods sold took too long to 
arrive. And because he was dealing 
with twelve different international 
banks he never knew his total 
cash position at any one time. 

A solution was suggested by our 
man-on-the-spot in Antwerp: a 
global Cash Management Program 
tailored to the manufacturer’s needs. 

Today, a bank of America cash 
management system speeds the cor¬ 
poration’s receipts and provides 
improved controls and more cut rent 
information. Results: reduction of 
float, by an average of 50%, and 


savings on foreign exchange trans¬ 
actions. Add to this the fact that 
the manufacturer knows his cash 
position to the penny every working 
day, and you can understand why 
Bank of America is now his 
major hank. 

If you would like to find out 
how a Bank of America Cash Man¬ 
agement Program could help your 
profit picture, give us a call. In 
Antwerp. Or America.Or anywhere 
else in the world. 

BANKof AMERICA m 

Man-on-tne-sj jot service worldwidt 




